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rjpiiE  Volume  of  the  PnoToGiiAPiiic  News  just  completed  is,  like  those  which  have 

preceded  it,  a chronicle  of  twelve  months’  research,  experiment,  and  result— a 
chronicle,  in  fact,  of  a year’s  work  in  photography  throughout  the  world.  But,  unlike 
all  others,  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  a revolution.  The  twelve  months  have 
witnessed  a greater  change  in  the  practice  of  the  art  than  has  been  seen  by  any  former 
period.  A dry  process,  far  outstripping  any  preceding  process  in  rapidity,  has  been 
quietly  superseding  the  wet  collodion  process,  in  the  studio  as  in  the  field,  and  bids  fair 
to  come  into  general  practice.  The  gelatino-bromide  process  has  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance. 

The  Volume  which  these  words  close  contains  a history  of  the  experiences  and  the 
practice  of  this  new  outcome  of  the  art,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  text-book  and  guide 
in  all  matters  of  detail  concerning  it.  The  Editor  wishes  to  all  those  who  have 
contributed  by  their  communications  to  make  the  Volume  such  a guide,  as  well  as  to  all 
correspondents  and  readers,  a Happy  New  Year. 


Christmas^  1879. 
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PHOTOdRAPIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
High  Prices  and  Good  Work  in  PhotograI’hic  Por- 
traiture.— A New  Property  of  Gelatine. 

High  Prices  and  Good  ll’orfc  in  Photographic  Portraiture. 
— The  price  at  which  photographic  portraits  are  sold  on 
the  Continent  is  naturally  a subject  of  interest  with  pho- 
tographers at  home,  and  it  is  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion that  we  learn  from  correspondence  in  our  columns 
that  high  prices  are  still  in  vogue  with  us.  Good  work  and 
good  pay  are  always  so  closely  connected  that  unless  fair 
prices  are  asked,  we  naturally  question  the  quality  of  the 
work.  A sovereign  for  a dozen  carte- de-visite  portraits  is 
no  very  large  sum  to  pay  for  the  best  highly  finished 
work,  but  of  course  the  public  will  not  give  this  amount 
for  ordinary  photographs  which  have  no  novelty  of  par- 
ticular excellence  to  recommend  them.  We  in  England, 
there  is  no  doubt,  have  a tendency  to  “ rest  and  be  thank- 
ful,” in  the  matter  of  photographic  portraits,  as  in  other 
matters,  and  we  are  imitators  rather  than  initiators.  After 
the  first  Parisian  and  Viennese  portraitists  have  adopted 
a style  or  format,  wc  steadily  follow  suit  and  produce  the 
same.  This  would  not  so  much  matter  if  Englishmen 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  >vere  not  travellers,  and  did  not 
run  over  to  the  Continent  once  a year  ; but  as  such  is  the 
case,  the  styles  are  no  longer  novelties  by  the  time  we 
adopt  them.  “ I saw  that  a year  ago  on  the  Boulevarts 
or  in  the  Graben,"  will  be  the  reply  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  only  novelty  of  importance  among  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  Paris  International  Exhibition — we  mean  in 
the  French  photographic  section — were  the  tiny  portraits 
vignetted  on  a translucent  black  ground.  This  style  of 
picture,  if  it  were  once  adopted  in  this  country,  would 
perhaps  command  as  high  a price  as  in  Paris ; but  two  or 
three  years  hence  it  will  be  different.  It  was  the  same 
with  ornamental  borders,  with  glazed  enamels,  and  with  the 
practice  of  fine  retouching.  In  this  country  we  were  a 
long  time  introducing  these  modifications,  and  when  they 
were  once  introduced,  then  everybody  adopted  them,  and 
they  became  to  a certain  extent  vulgarised,  although,  by 
the  way,  it  is  only  a year  ago  that  we  were  shown  by  a 
Dublin  photographer  a glazed  boml>e  portrait  by  way  of 
novelty,  such  as  have  been  produced  in  Vienna  for  the 
past  five  years  and  more.  The  Denier  photographs,  again, 
so  sharp  and  yet  so  exquisitely  soft,  although  it  has  been 
asserted  again  and  again  that  the  effect  was  easily  pro- 
duced by  printing  with  two  films,  have  never  been  equalled 
in  this  country.  Another  Russian,  Bergamasco,  whose 
high  class  work  has  always  been  well  paid,  affords  a further 
instance  that  photographers  abroad,  if  they  are  successful, 
are  quite  deserving  of  their  success.  It  is  either  that 
they  have  novelty  or  very  good  work  to  sell,  and  though 
they  a.sk  high  prices  they  get  them.  It  is  very  certain 
that  unless  they  do  receive  good  pay,  they  could  never 
turn  out  such  work.  Everybody  knows  what  a mere 
selection  of  prints  will  do.  Let  a aeries  be  ever  so 
carefully  toned  and  printed,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting the  beat  dozen  out  of  twenty,  and  if  you  still 
further  reduce  the  number  to  be  chosen  to  six,  the  prints 
selected  represent  a much  higher  level  of  work.  There- 
fore, unless  high  prices  are  not  asked,  w'ork  of  a first-class 
order  cannot  be  rendered.  Finish  and  perfection  cannot 
be  sold  for  nothing,  and  if  a photographer  charges  low 
prices,  he  must  perforce  sell  an  inferior  article.  Few 
would  say  that  the  first-class  work  of  London  and  Paris 
photographeis  which  commands  high  prices  does  not  tes- 
tify to  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  artist  of  either 
originality,  or  novelty,  or  exceeding  skill. 

A New  Properly  of  Gelatine. — Gelatine  is  such  a uni- 
versal agent  in  photography  that  any  information  we  can 
get  of  its  properties  is  to  be  valued.  Not  only  in  the 
pigment  or  carbon  process  is  it  employed  in  very  large 
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quantities,  but  also  in  photo-relief  printing,  and  in  negative 
work.  Gelatino-broinide  plates  are  already  well-known 
for  their  keeping  qualities  and  great  sensitiveness,  the 
rapid  films  of  Mr.  Swan  being,  we  believe,  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  gelatine.  For  this  reason,  photographers  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  a new  application  of  gelatine  to  the 
preservation  of  food  which  has  just  been  made  in  America. 
The  setting  or  gelatinizing  action  of  the  material  is  found 
to  exercise  great  benefits  when  mixed  with  liquid  foods. 
Not  only  does  it  gelatinize  them,  and  put  them  into  a more 
portable  form,  but  the  gelatine  acts  as  a true  preserva- 
tive. Neither  is  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and  liquid  so 
prone  to  mildew  as  before.  As  an  instance  of  what  may 
be  done,  we  may  mention  that  a pound  of  gelatine  can  bo 
dissolved  in  a gallon  of  milk,  and  the  resulting  jelly  will 
keep  sweet  and  good  a very  long  time.  The  jelly  may 
be  cut  into  strij)s,  and  the  latter  dissolved  once  more  in 
a second  gallon,  with  similar  effect.  Nay,  more,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  until  the  original  pound  of  gelatine 
is  contained  in  no  less  than  ten  gallons  of  milk,  which  is 
thereby  preserved  in  a wonderful  manner  from  decomposi- 
tion. Possibly  photographers  may  see  their  way  clear  to 
employing  the  gelatine  in  like  manner  for  preserving 
substances  with  which  they  have  to  do  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  well  worth  their  while  to  note  this  property  of  gela- 
tine which  has  just  been  discovered.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  material  has 
been  employed  in  the  preservation  of  food,  for  the  German 
commissariat  use!  geUtino  in  the  last  war  very  fre- 
quently to  manufacture  cheap  waterproof  packing.  Nay, 
one  of  the  things  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
famous  pea-sausage  was  gelatine  added  to  another 
photographic  requisite,  bichromate  of  potash.  By  having 
recourse  to  this  mixture,  the  costly  skins  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  this  packing  were  unnecessary.  The  sausage, 
a mixture  of  pea-meal  and  bacou  fat,  properly  seasoned, 
was  in  universal  request  for  the  German  army,  since  it 
formed  at  once  a diet  complete  in  itself,  and  one  which 
was  easily  transported  and  distributed.  Issued  ready 
cooked,  the  soldier  vvas  able  to  eat  it  cold  as  he  received 
it,  or  might  make  it  into  soup  or  stew.  The  supply  of 
skins  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the 
price  of  these  rose  enormously  with  the  scarcity.  Indeed 
this  want  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  convenient  food  vVaxed  cloth 
or  greased  linen  permitted  the  fat  to  pe-meate  through  the 
interstices,  and  parchment  paper  was  found  to  be  equally 
unsuitable  for  packing  the  pea-meal  mixture  and  resist- 
ing the  operation  of  boiling.  In  this  dilemma  the  employ- 
ment of  gelatine  and  bichromate  was  suggested.  The 
sausage  material  was  pressed  into  shapes  of  the  most 
desirable  form,  and  these  were  then  dipped  first  in  gela- 
tine, and  then  into  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  A 
skin  was  thus  produced  which,  when  dried  and  exposed  to 
daylight,  afforded  a stout  resistant,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  expanding  a covering  as  that  afforded  by  gut  skin.  In 
a word,  the  sausages  were  covered  with  a sensitive  film 
and  photographed.  '1  he  same  process  is  made  use  of 
sometimes  by  builders  for  waterproofing  walls.  Bichro- 
mate of  potash  solution  is  added  to  warm  size,  and  this  is 
then  applied  to  a wall  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
coating  dries,  and  as  the  daylight  acts  upon  it  the  sur- 
faces gredually  get  photographed,  and  at  the  same  time 
hard  and  waterproof.  In  all  cases  where  a yielding 
waterproof  material  is  desired,  bichromated  gelatine  mry 
be  employed,  and  we  doubt  not  but  what  it  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  many  ways  for  the  expensive  marine  glue  in 
daily  use  by  mechanics  and  engineers. 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CHROMATES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  JI.  EDER.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  by  the 
* Continued  from  page  0v9,  vol.  *xii. 
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above  methods  with  differvut  lixds  of  gelatine  and 
glue 


KINDS  OF  GELATINE. 

Percentage  of  water  in  gelatine  dried 
at  120°  C. 

Percentage  of  ash  in  gelatine  air  dried. 

Parts  by  weight  of  water  taken  up  by  one 
part  by  weight  of  gelatine  at  15®  C. 

Number  of  grammes  that  a ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatine  is  able  to  bear. 

Number  of  grammes  that  a similar  sclu- 
tion,  to. which  five  per  cent,  chrome  alum 
Las  been  added,  can  bear. 

Melting  point  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution 
in  degrees  C. 

1 

Gelatine  from  the 
“Black  Dog. ’’extra 

17-61 

0-68 

7-1 

1400 

1260 

35 

2 

Ditto,  No.  1 

18-13 

0-83 

5-4 

950 

880 

34 

3 

Ditto,  No.  2 

17-44 

0-95 

5-1 

730 

890 

34 

4 

Ditto,  No.  3 

17-49 

060 

5-8 

500 

820 

28 

6 

Collotype  gelatine 
from  Hochst-on- 
the-Maine 

19-00 

1-80 

7-2 

940 

1040 

33 

6 

Nelson’s  No.  1 gela- 
tine, easily  soluble 

17-20 

2-25 

100 

700 

763 

34 

7 

Ditto,  No.  2,  not  so 
soluble 

17-53 

2-17 

9-3 

430 

730 

34 

8 

M oil's  photo.gelatine 

17-49 

1-99 

6-2 

680 

760 

34 

9 

Collotype  gelatine, 
manufac.  unknown 

16-36 

3-61 

7-0 

700 

890 

34 

10 

French  gelatine  M. 
(photographic)  ... 

16-86 

1-41 

bo 

1200 

880 

36 

11 

Ditto,  F and  S.  ... 

17-01 

1-00 

4-6 

1100 

960 

35 

12 

Kriwanek  phot.  gel. 
F.  C.  F.  fr.  Creutz. 

17-88 

1-91 

10-0 

860 

830 

35 

13 

Wilhelm,  gelatine 
for  cooking,  quite 
transparent,  W.  H. 

18-36 

1-76 

5 9 

1300 

1200 

34 

14 

Seitz,  bad  collotype 
gel , opaque  pieces 

15-70 

2-58 

breaks 

10 

30 

20 

15 

Perfectly  transprnt., 
ordinary  gel.,  solu- 
ble, thin  cakes  ... 

20-33 

2-28 

up 

7-6 

347 

360 

35 

16 

Ditto,  comercl.  kind 

18-38 

2-92 

6-0 

670 

790 

36 

17 

French  pearl  gelat., 
rather  thick  cakes, 
slowly  soluble 

16-33 

1-88 

5-9 

610 

670 

34 

18 

Gelat.  from  W urtem- 
berg,  yellowish, 
transparent,  easily 
soluble  

17-91 

2-36 

7’5 

270 

390 

36 

19 

French,  Lame,  same 
as  the  last 

15-92 

3-61 

8-0 

440 

500 

34 

20 

Gelat..  thick  yellow, 
trans.,  slowly  sol., 
with  a bad  odour  . 

17-00 

1-93 

breaks 

150 

263 

29 

21 

Parchment  gelatine, 
same  as  the  last  ... 

15-81 

3-00 

up 

5-3 

380 

420 

34 

22 

Good  glue,  yellow, 
slowly  Bol.,  smells 
badly  

16-03 

4-19 

G'o 

330 

510 

34 

23 

Brown  glue,  thick 
cakes,  slowly  solu- 
ble, opaque 

10-20 

'4-53 

3-9 

160 

220 

33 

24 

Com.  brown  carpen- 
ter’s glue,  same  as 
the  last 

95 

j 

5-OG 

3-6 

60 

80 

80 

Discussing  this  table,  the  author  explains  that  the  gela- 
tines therein  numbered  1,2,  3,  and  4,  are  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Coignet  and  Co.,  of  Paris  ; they  are  all  trans- 
parent and  colourless  with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  which 
is  yellowish.  No.  5 is  an  excellent  gelatine  forcollotyping  ; 
it  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  Albert,  of  Munich.  No.  G 
ho  find  to  bo  well  adapted  for  carbon  printing  and  photo- 
electrotyping, and  No.  7 for  collotypes,  but  there  seems  to 


be  no  marked  difference  between  them  as  regards  their  fit- 
ness for  photographic  purposes.  Nos.  8 and  9 are  excellent 
collotype  gelatines,  and  so  are  Nos.  10  and  11  ; the  latter 
are  of  Paris  manufacture.  No.  12  is  a very  good  gelatine 
for  the  carbon  process,  as  well  as  for  collotype,  for  which 
latter  purpose  it  is  employed  by  Uberncttcr  ; it  is  labelled 
“ Manufacture  de  Gelatine  F.  I'.  Creutz,  Michelstadt  70, 
Blanc  1st  qual."  No.  13  is  a gelatine  made  to  be  used  in 
cooking,  though  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  collotyping. 
No.  14  is  manufactured  by  Seitz,  and  was  by  him  submitted 
to  the  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  but  it  is 
of  no  use  for  photographic  purposes.  Nos.  15  and  16  are 
ordinary  commercial  gelatines  of  fine  quality  ; they  can  be 
both,  but  especially  the  second,  employed  in  photography. 
All  the  above  are  in  the  form  of  thin  colourless  leaves,  which, 
after  soaking,  are  easily  soluble  in  water  ; but  Nos.  17  to 
24  are  more  or  less  yellow  in  colour,  and  are  much  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  the  former.  Nos.  17,  18,  and  19 
can  be  neither  used  in  the  carbon  or  collotype  processes, 
and  Nos.  20  to  24  are  quite  useless. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  ash  is  in  each  case 
very  small.  This  ash  consists  principally  of  the  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  besides  a small  quantity  of  alumina  ; 
traces  are  also  found  of  phospheric  acid  and  silica,  as  well 
as  of  the  oxides  of  magnesium  and  iron,  and  of  the  alkaline 
metals.  The  composition  of  the  ash  is  in  all  cases  nearly 
alike,  only  the  relative  amount  of  lime  carbonate  and  of 
gypsum  vary  a little  ; the  latter  must  not  be  regarded  as 
adulterations,  for  they  are  necessary  additions  in  the  course 
of  manufacture. 

Alum  may  sometimes  be  used  for  adulterating  gelatine, 
because  it  increases  its  consistency  and  its  pioneness  to 
gelatinize  ; but  as  the  addition  of  this  salt  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  for  photographic  purposes,  it  be- 
comes important  to  be  able  to  detect  it.  The  addition 
must  amount  to  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  or  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  and  in  this  case  it  will  increase 
the  quantity  of  ash  from  six  to  seven  per  cent.  A quanti- 
tative determination  of  the  ash  in  any  sample  of  gelatine 
is  therefore  at  once  sufficient  to  detect  an  adulteration  with 
alum. 

{To  be  continued). 


THE  POISONOUS  NATURE  OF  CHROMIC  SALTS. 

BY  M.  DUCHOCnOIS.* 

Mk.  Fkesident  ; I have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of  calling 
the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  bichromate  used  in  the  carbon  and  other  photographic 
processes.  When  they  were  introduced  in  this  country,  most 
every  one  thought  that  the  action  of  chromic  acid  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  such  acids,  that  dis- 
organize the  tissues  only  on  the  parts  they  have  been  in 
contact  with.  Unfortunately,  for  many  of  us,  the  danger  is 
much  greater.  Not  only  a local  disorganization  takes  place, 
but,  by  absorption  into  the  system,  this  acid  originates  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  spreading  to  every  part  of  the  body,  for 
which  there  is  no  sure  remedy  known. 

I am  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  omission  of  the  sellers 
of  the  carbon  process  patents,  who  in  their  oral,  printed,  or 
published  instructions,  did  not  caution  anyone  even  by  a 
single  hint,  against  the  terrible  consequences  of  handling 
the  bichromate  solutions  without  extreme  care.t  My  case 
has  been  a very  seiious  one.  The  skin  of  the  hands,  on 
which  at  first  appeared  small  itching  vesicles,  split  and  fell 
out  in  scales,  leaving  the  flesh  bare  and  tumulated.  The 
disease  extended  to  the  interior  of  the  nose,  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet;  in  fact,  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  lungs  were 
also  affected,  and  after  eight  months  there  is  still  some  dis- 

• Head  befjre  the  Photographio  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

+ Verj’  early  alter  the  use  of  chromic  salts  came  into  something  like 
general  use,  we  devoted  articles  to  pointing  out  the  poisonous  nature  of 
these  salts,  both  when  taken  internally  and  by  absorption,  and  in  our  work 
on  Pigment  Printing,  published  in  America  by  Anthony  and  Co.,  we 
deyoteda  chapter  to  thi.s subject.— En.  P.  N. 
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order  in  the  vital  organs.  1 have  been  many  weeks  without 
being  able  to  help  iny.self,  and  the  disease,  now  in  its  chronic 
stage,  is  far  from  being  cured. 

Shall  it  be  concluded  from  these  comments  that  the  car- 
bon process  should  be  discarded?  Not  at  all  ! I would  be 
sorry  to  discourage  anyone  from  working  this  beautiful  pro- 
cess. 13ut  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  bichromate  come 
in  contact  with  the  skin  iu  any  stage  of  the  operations.  This 
can  easily  be  <loue  by  wearing  india-rubber  gloves  or  finger- 
cots,  and  wasliing  tlioroughly  the  bichromate  out  of  the 
prints  before  the  development,  as  the  warm  solutions,  no 
matter  how  diluted,  will  facilitate  theabsorption  of  the  salt. 
Bat  if  by  unfor.seen  accident  the  disease  breaks  out,  it  would 
bo  the  gieatest  imprudence  not  to  cease  immediately  to  work 
by  the  bichromate  processes  until  radically  cured,  for  the 
salt  in  coatac,  with  the  sores  (or  the  mucous)  might  pene- 
trate into  the  circulation  to  such  an  extext  that  a true  poison- 
ing would  follow.  The  disorder  would  then  in  some  cases 
be  so  grave  as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  the  arms,  and 
to  endanger  even  the  life  of  the  patient. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  APPLICATIONS  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Classed  among  the  industries  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  photography  has  in  recent  years  made 
some  advance  both  in  simplification  of  process,  and  in  its 
applications  to  commercial  purposes;  and  if  we  compare 
its  present  condition  with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  the  pre- 
sumption is  fully  borne  out.  Yet  if  we  take  any  par- 
ticular year  of  the  decade,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  allot  to 
it  any  important  forw.irdstop  as  regards  the  urt-scienco — a sure 
sign  that  the  progress  made  has  been  steady  rather  than  rapid 
or  in  bounds.  Ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  our  bookstalls  wore 
not  adorned  with  poriodicals  whose  raison  d'etre  appears  to  be 
the  publication  of  photographic  prints  of  certain  celebrities,  nor 
did  we  find  biographies  and  books  of  travels  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  persons  and  places,  nor  yet  an  artist’s  pen-aud- 
iuk  sketch  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
metal  relief  block  or  engraved  plate.  To-day  all  of  these 
applications  of  photography  are  common  enough,  and  excite  no 
surprise.  The  uninitiated,  however,  are  little  aware  of  the 
costly  experiments  and  often  unrequited  labour  which  have 
been  entailed  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a successful  issue.  In 
scarcely  any  industry  has  capital  been  more  unreinunerativo,  or 
the  public  so  little  appreciative  of  merit. 

Since  the  price  of  the  weekly  cr  bi-weekly  papers,  which  are 
illustrated  with,  in  some  cases,  really  admirable  portraits,  is  only 
a penny  or  twoprnce,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  some 
cheap  method  of  multiplying  the  photographs  must  have  been 
discovered.  Moreover,  it  must  evidently  bo  one  which  possesses 
marvellous  delicacy,  since  the  prints  show  all  the  delicate  tints 
representing  light  and  shade  which  rival  the  well-known  silver 
productions.  Tae  process  ausweriug  these  requirements  is  the 
Woodburytype,  so  called  from  its  clever  inventor,  and  it  will 
not  bo  out  of  place  to  give  a general  outline  of  it.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  the  production  of  a “ squeeze”  or  mould  in 
soft  metal  from  a photographic  print,  in  which  the  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  are  represented  by  different  thicknesses  of 
gelatine.  Into  such  a mould,  which  shows  all  the  minutest 
differences  in  level  of  the  original  print,  liquid  and  coloured 
gelatine  is  poured,  and  the  excess  is  squeezed  out  by  a flat 
plate  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  paper,  under  which  the  mouhl 
and  its  contents  are  placed  in  a suitable  press.  The  “ shape  ” 
of  jelly  when  set  is  removed  with  the  adherent  paper,  and  is 
allowed  to  dry,  the  metal  mould  being  again  available  for  a 
similar  operation.  Here,  then,  we  hive  a means  of  producing 
prints  by  the  thousand  from  photographic  cliches,  or  negatives, 
the  cost  of  production  being  principally  dependent  upon  the 
price  of  the  coloured  gelatine  and  of  the  labour. 

There  are  other  mechanical  photographic  printing  processes 
before  the  public  which  are  not  used  to  such  a large  extent  as 
the  Woodburytype,  being  patronized  more  for  commercial 
advertisements  than  for  art  purposes.  To  these  may  con- 
veniently be  given  the  generic  name  of  “collotype,”  since  the 
prints  consist  of  surface  impressions  taken  from  a gelatine  film 
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without  the  intervention  of  a metallic  mould.  We  have  seen 
how  in  Woodburytype  a gelatine  imago  in  relief  is  necessary 
to  form  a stamp  for  the  mould,  but  m these  wo  have  the  image 
lying  in  a film  of  insoluble  gelatine,  and  showing  its  prosence 
by  the  difference  in  absorption  of  water  by  the  light  and  shades. 
When  such  an  imago  is  produced  in  a film  of  gelatine  and  is 
moistened,  it  can  retain  greasy  ink  in  exactly  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  that  in  which  it  retains  the  water ; and  if  litho- 
graphic ink  bo  applied  to  it  by  means  of  a roller,  a black  pic- 
ture, in  all  its  gradations,  is  formed,  capable  of  being  transferred 
to  paper  by  pressure  in  an  onlinary  printing-press.  A certain 
amount  of  trained  skill  in  applying  the  ink  is  required,  and 
these  processes  are  not,  therefore,  perfectly  mechanical  in  prac- 
tice, something  being  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
printer.  They  are,  however,  excellent  as  applied  to  photographs 
of  machinery,  trade  articles,  and  landscapes,  while  for  portraits 
they  are  ratlier  uncertain.  The  carbon  process,  exemplified  in 
such  perfection  by  the  Autotype  Company,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  each  print  is 
procured  by  the  action  ot  light  on  a gelatine  film  impregnated 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  which  renders  the  coloured  gelatine 
more  or  less  insoluble.  When  the  soluble  portions  are  washed 
away  the  print  remains  ready  for  transfer  to  paper.  On  the 
same  principle  it  is  that  the  initial  print  for  the  Woodburytype 
process  is  secured,  though  the  basis  of  paper  is  replaced  by  a 
collodion  film.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  advances  made  in 
printing  processes  are  all  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  change 
effected  on  bichromates  when  in  contact  with  colloidal  sub- 
stances, a knowledge  which  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  our 
countryman  Mungo  Ponton,  though  elaborated  by  Poitevin  and 
other  distinguished  workers  in  the  same  field. 

The  execution  of  photographically  engraved  plates  and  relief 
blocks  in  metal  has  long  been  a desideratum,  and  more  than 
twenty  five  years  ago  we  read  of  attempts  being  made  to  render 
it  practicable.  With  Niepce’s  original  photographic  process 
with  bitumen  the  greatest  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained, 
as  with  it  it  is  practicable  to  form  an  acid-resisting  image  on  a 
metallic  surface.  This  surface  can  then  bo  etched  to  the  re- 
quired depth,  the  bitumen  image  protecting  the  necessary  por- 
tions, and  prints  can  be  pulled  from  it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Other  methods  are  based  on  the  production  ot  electrotypes  from 
gelatine  images,  and  meet  with  great  favour  in  some  quarters  ; 
for  instance,  the  beautifully  execute  1 maps  of  the  Austrian 
Government  are  believed  to  be  produced  iu  this  manner. 
Every  day,  indeed,  these  photographic  blocks  and  plates  are 
coming  more  into  use  commercially  ; in  America  we  find  weekly 
and  even  daily  journals  largely  illustrated  by  cuts  photo- 
graphically reproduced ; and  some  of  our  own  periodicals  in- 
dulge in  them  to  an  extent  which  an  adept  can  discover  is  by 
no  means  limited. 

In  the  facilities  offered  for  taking  photographic  negatives, 
also,  we  have  had  a remarkable  advance  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  are  technically  called  the  “emulsion’’  processes, 
which  for  rapidity  and  delicacy  of  imago  rival  the  old  wet  plate, 
and  for  simplicity  entirely  distance  it.  A photographic  emul- 
sion consists  of  a highly  sensitive  silver  compound  held  in  sus- 
pension in  collodion  or  gelatine.  When  in  the  former,  a glass 
plate  has  merely  to  be  covered  with  a film  of  the  fluid  and  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  and  re- 
tain an  impression  of  the  image  optically  formed  in  the  camera. 
When  in  the  latter,  though  the  manipulations  for  preparing  the 
plate  are  rather  more  prolonged,  yet  when  finished  we  have  a 
surface  which  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  impressed  by  objects 
illuminated  by  lamp  nr  gas  light.  For  the  amateur  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  and  its  inconveniences  are  banished  from  the 
laboratory  ; and  the  stained  fingers  and  clothes  arising  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  bringing  out  the  imago  on  the  surface  are 
avoided  by  employing  the  alkaline  method  of  development  dis- 
covered by  Major  Russell  some  years  ago.  The  load  that  the 
landscape  photographer  has  to  carry  in  the  field  has  also  been 
diminished  by  applying  this  emulsion  to  long  bands  of  im- 
pervious paper,  by  which  plan  material  for  the  reception  of  one 
hundred  impressions  can  be  carried  with  less  inconvenience 
than  half  a dozen  glass  plates.  To  Woodbury  and  Warnorke 
the  credit  of  this  invention  is  due,  which  would  have  been  in- 
complete, and  in  no  way  superior  (except  ns  regards  rapidity) 
to  the  old  waxed  paper  processes,  had  not  the  latter  shown  us 
how  the  developed  film  could  afterwards  be  transferred  to  glass 
for  printing  purposes.  To  the  traveller  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  operations,  of  photography  this  invention  is  doubly 
useful,  as  a band  of  this  sensitive  paper  can  be  transmitted  by 
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post,  and  the  images  impressed  on  it,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home,  can  on  arrival  bu  converted  into  ordinary 
negative  pictures,  provided  only  that  the  duration  ot  exposure 
to  the  lenticular  image  has  been  sufficient. 

LTo  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD. 

BT  PROFESSOR  J.  IIUSSIK.* 

Recently  I have  been  much  engaged  in  attempts  to  obtain 
photographs  on  wood.  The  principal  objects  that  I desired 
to  secure  were  first,  that  the  photographs  themselves  should  bo 
in  an  inverted  position  ; secondly,  that  the  woo<l  should  be 
acted  on  as  little  as  possible  by  moisture  and  the  different 
chemicals  employed  in  the  process. 

My  first  attempts  were  made  with  white  of  egg  and  silver 
nitrate,  but  partly  owing  to  its  coming  into  contact  with  the 
caustic,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  many  baths  that  it  had 
to  undergo,  I found  that  the  wood  became  soft  and  warped. 
This  defect  I eadeavoured  to  get  rid  of  by  rubbing  down  the 
surface  with  pure  water  and  chalk,  and  then  coating  it  with 
caoutchouc;  thus  prepared  the  wood  was  dipped  in  white  of 
egg,  and  submitted  to  the  usual  silver  chloride  process.  The 
results  obtained  iu  this  way  were  satisfactory,  but  the  ne- 
cessary labour  and  trouble  were  immense.  In  the  ordinary 
silver  chloride  process  on  peper,  where  a complete  photo- 
graph on  paper  is  produced,  when  inverted  negatives  are  not 
required,  and  where  several  pictures  can  be  copied  and  mani- 
pulated at  once,  the  work  istiiliing  ; but  when  iu  this  case 
we  take  into  consideration  all  the  difficult  operations,  the 
troublesome  drying  of  the  wood  after  each  copy,  and  further. 


half-tones,  which  could  be  at  once  laid  on  the  wood-block, 
and  be  printed  off  at  one  impression.  Gelatine  paper  can 
be  easily  prepared,  and  kept  in  stock,  according  to  the 
process  described  in  my  book  “ Das  Gesammtgehitt  des  Lirht- 
drucks,"  by  placing  sheets  of  paper  in  a perfectly  horizontal 
position,  and  coating  them  with  a dilute  solution  of  gelatine, 
and  they  need  only  be  sensitised  at  the  moment  of  use  with 
a one  per  cent,  solution  of  chromate ; by  this  means  the 
above  described  method  is  rendered  thorouuhly  simple  and 
practical,  as  well  as  being  certain  in  its  results.  The  wood- 
block itself  requites  a very  simple  praparation  ; it  must  be 
rubbed  down  with  whiting  to  which  some  adhesive  substance 
has  been  ailded.  This  rubbing  can  be  best  effected  by  the 
ball  of  the  hand.  Gelatine  paper  can  also  be  purchased  from 
the  dealers,  and  even  my  own  photo-lithographic  transfer 
paper  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  provided  that, 
before  immersing  it  in  the  chromate  solution,  it  be  wiped 
over  a few  times  with  a damp  sponge,  and  then  rinsed  well 
in  clean  water.  This  is  done  to  remove  any  soluble  matter 
from  the  surface.  Afterwards  the  paper  is  dipped  for  some 
minutes  in  aone  percent,  solution  of  chromate,  then  drained, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  Sensitised 
in  this  way  it  remains  good  for  the  above  named  purpose  for 
from  three  to  five  days. 


WHY  SITTERS  MOVE -AND  THE  REMEDY. 

BY  II.  J.  RODDERS.* 

‘‘You  didn’t  keep  still — shall  have  to  try  again."  Some 
photographers  seem  to  have  learned  this  intuitively!  There 
I never  was  a result  without  a cause  ; but,  with  many  opera- 
the  inversion  of  the  negative,  we  should  have  to  charge  such  j tors,  “ double  lines,”  dimness  of  the  whole  figure  or  in  sec- 
a price  f<  r photographs  of  this  kind  that  no  one  would  care  to  ^ tious,  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  it  is  too 
pay  it ; it  would  be  readier  and  cheaper  to  have  the  drawings  convenient  to  charge  sitters  with  nervousness.  It  the  nega- 
made  in  the  usual  way.  i five  plate,  from  carelessness,  don’t  happen  to  be  placed  down 

I next  turned  my  attention  to  producing  pictures  on  wood  properly  inthe  plate  holder,  and  the  result  is  an  iudintinctness 
by  the  bichromate  process,  using  gelatine  instead  of  albumen,  ' (especially  of  the  bead),  then  of  course  the  sitter  is  a ‘‘  bad 
and  obtaining  images  of  different  colours  by  the  addition  of  \ subject  to  keep  still.”  It  does  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to 
various  metallic  salts.  Here,  thoiigh  the  costly  employment  , charge  the  sitter  with  nervousness,  as  it  has  a tenuency  to 
of  gold  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  operations  were  j make  matters  worse.  Some  other  excuse  for  making  a "sit 
shorter,  the  price  could  not  be  much  lower,  so  that  I was  over”  would  be  better.  Then,  again,  it  would  be  well  oft- 
compelled  to  find  another  and  cheaper  method.  times  to  inquire  whether  the  sitter,  the  floor,  or  the  camera 

The  dusting-on  process  by  means  of  the  iron  salts  gave  ' moves.  Suppose  during  the  exposure  the  impatient  operator 
me  a positive  which,  by  aid  of  a collodion  film,  could  be  should,  in  a restless  manner,  step  this  way  and  that,  resting 
transferred  to  wood.  In  this  case  there  was  no  tiresome  his  body  on  this  foot,  then  on  the  other,  wouldn’t  the  camera 


manipulation  of  the  wood  neces-ary ; but  inverting  the 
negative  and  washing  the  collodion  film  with  ether  were  still 
troublesome  operations. 

At  last  I hit  on  the  idea  of  taking  collotype  impressions 


move?  And  it  is  precisely  the  same  effect  in  the  negative 
as  if  the  sitter  moved.  Suppose,  again,  during  exposure  the 
operator  gazes  rudely  at  a sanguine  nervous  person,  that  is 
inclined  to  modesty  ; or  that  if  be  stands  by  the  camera  in 


on  wood.  Collotype  plates  were  first  prepared,  and  prints  ' such  a position  that  the  sitter  can  bring  his  side  face  in  the 
from  them  taken  on  pasted  paper  ; these  were  laid,  while  still  range  of  the  point  of  vision.  The  sitter  is  in  an  uncomfurt- 
wet,  on  the  wood,  and  then  rolled  up  in  a burnishing  press,  j able  spot  generally — looking  and  winking  at  a mark.  There 


This  method  1 found  very  satisfactory,  for  I had  not  to  pre- 
pare tho  wood  blocks,  and  of  collotype  plates  I have  a good 
stoie;  only  the  negatives  were  obliged  to  be  inverted. 

1 then  tried  to  produce  the  collotype  plate  on  a thin  sheet 
of  zinc,  from  which  a direct  impression  could  be  taken  on 
wood.  This  answered  in  every  lespect ; moreover,  the  inver- 
sion of  the  negative  was  completely  avoided,  for  an  inverted 
positive  was  obtained  on  the  wood-block.  Fixing  the 
gelatine  film  to  the  thin  zinc  sheet  can  be  effected  with 
certainty,  but  that,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  collo- 
type plate,  requites  skill  and  experience,  as  the  sheet  of  zinc, 
which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  is  never  quite  plane,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  dried  in  the  same  way  as  a plate  ol  glass.  (On  a 
future  occasion  I intend  to  explain  this  method  of  pre- 
paring collotypes,  in  which  1 take  Obernetter’s  experiences 
as  a guide.)  To  obviate  the  last  named  difficulty  I next 
adopted  the  metbed  of  exposing  gelatinised  paper  alone 
under  a negative,  and  when  the  chromium  salt  had  been 
washed  out,  placing  it  on  a plate  of  glass,  and  laying  on  tho 
ink  with  a very  small  glue  roller.  With  this  I succeeded 
completely;  I obtained  beautiful  pictures,  perfect  in  tho 
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is  fear  of  moving,  because  of  having  been  told  not  to  move. 
There  is  a dread  apprehension  in  the  mind,  and  the  feeling 
is  not  altogether  home-like.  The  expression  changes  from 
sunshine  to  shadow — from  timidity  to  fear — alternately,  and 
the  whole  being  seems  encircled  in  a halo  of  the  conjural  aud 
mystical.  Well,  the  sitter  moves. 

If  the  operator  (when  all  ready  to  expose  the  plate)  would 
just  turn  around  with  his  bac'ito  the  sitter  (old-tasbione  I way) 
aud  then  say,  ‘‘Feel  happy;  you  are  all  alone !”  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  would  keep  perfectly  still 
previous  treatment  having  been  favourable.  Many  op>-ratoi8, 
become  unconciously  brass-lined  in  a physiognomical  poiiit 
of  view,  and  forget  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  diffidence 
in  an  embarrassing  place — such  a beautiful  and  elegant  trait 
of  character  as  modesty.  Another  very  common  annoyance 
in  moving  is  from  ajar  of  the  floor  through  various  causes — 
the  different  kinds  of  industry  which  the  building  may  con- 
tain— the  action  of  heavy  wind  or  vehicles  passing  by.  There 
are,  of  c<  urse,  many  people  who  move  from  ettecis  ot  ill- 
treatiueut  received  previous  to  sitting.  The  remedy  of  this 
great  evil  is  a matter  of  much  importance.  Take,  for  iu- 
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stance,  people  ofreSaed  teuaperaoient  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion. It  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  prepare  for  a picture. 
Although  this  preparation  is  unnecessary,  yet  fastidiously 
inclined  people  have  a fervent  love  for  the  beautiful,  and 
cultivate  and  prepare  for  it.  At  any  rate,  a person,  after 
getting  tired  and  climbing  up  into  third  and  fourth  storey 
studios,  don't  seem  to  be  a hardy  subject  enough  to  be  treated 
in  a rough  and  ill-becoming  manner.  How  mauy  reception- 
room  attendants  do  we  tind  who  are  formal  and  unapproach- 
able; not  educated  (in  fact,  nothing  to  educate) ; inflated  to 
a bursting  capacity  with  coarse,  shoddy-clipped  city  airs  ; 
colder  than  a llump-Ke-Dunk  encumber,  and  more  indiffe- 
rent than  the  weather-cock  on  a farmer’s  barn  is  to  the 
cackling  hen.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  be  a little  more 
humane — a little  more  filled  with  human  regard  and  sym- 
pathetic feelings? 

From  this  chilling  reception  the  patron  is  ushered  (some- 
times in  a hurry^  into  the  long-dreaded  operating-room  to 
take  the  second  degree  in  the  process  of  “ tempering  anJ 
hardening.” 

Here,  sometimes,  the  operator  is  equally  cross,  fretful,  and 
impatient  as  the  reception-room  attendant.  He  complains 
over  the  perplexing  results  of  which  he  has  been  tbe  sole 
cause.  He  continues  to  become  irritable,  and  grows  blind 
wiin  nervousness,  and  is  unfit  to  prepare  his  sitter  for  that 
mood  that  is  required  for  an  every-way  successful  result.  If 
the  operator  is  quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  manner — exhibits 
a desire  to  gratify  every  suggestion  and  whim  — (even,  if  he 
don't)  if  he  would  “ shut  off  ” this  incessant  talking — let 
every  word  be  studied  to  please — make  his  sitter  feel  ‘‘  per- 
fectly at  home,”  his  “ sit  overs  "would  diminish  in  number, 
and  his  avocation  would  become  one  of  pleasure.  Then, 
again,  these  efforts  efforts  they  are)  will  certainly  be 
crowned  with  success— for  he  that  conquers  himself  is  far 
greater  than  he  who  conquers  an  army. 


WHAT  I KNOW  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  E.  H.  TRAIN,  OF  MONTANA.* 

ArR-ANGE  your  dark  room  so  that  it  can  be  kept  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  be  well  ventilated  (for 
health).  Learn  your  light,  and  get  control  of  it  so  that 
you  can  get  your  lights  and  shades  to  fall  to  suit  you, 
taking  care  that  the  light  on  the  eye  is  right,  and  do  not 
get  a “blind  light”  over  the  pupil.  Buy  none  but  the 
best  chemicals  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  take  a gallon  of 
distilled  water  (more  if  your  bath  dish  wifi  hold  it,  and  it 
should  not  hold  less)  ; add  nitrate  of  silver  enough  to  make 
it  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  ; when  it  is  all 
dissolved,  separate  oue-third  from  the  rest,  and  saturate 
the  two-thirds  with  iodide  of  silver ; filter  well,  and  pour 
back  the  other  third  ; sun  a day  or  two  if  you  have  time, 
or  it  will  work  without.  Prepare  your  collodion  after  any 
good  receipt.f  Next  put  four  ounces  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  a two-quart  bottle,  add  sixty-four  ounces  water,  cork 
tightly,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  or  floor,  where  you  can  give 
it  a roll  semi- occasionally,  and  it  will  be  soon  dissolved  ; 
let  it  settle,  aud  filter  off  sixteen  ounces,  to  which  add  one 
ounce  acetic  acid  No.  8,  and  just  enough  alcohol  to  make  it 
flow  (which  will  be  very  little  at  first,  and  more  as  the 
bath  accumulates  alcohol  fiom  the  plates  dipped),  and  you 
a reliable  developer.  Now  try  a plate,  and  see  if  it  works 
clear.  If  there  is  any  fog,  add  nitric  acid  G.  P.,  a little  at 
a time,  to  your  bath  until  it  works  clean. 

The  above  is  probably  not  the  best  formula  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  a thoroughly  reliable  one.  Now  your  chemicals 
are  all  right,  place  your  sitter  so  that  his  pose  looks  easy 
and  graceful  on  the  ground  glass  (pay  no  attention  to  any- 
thing else);  slide  your  head-rest  up  until  it  just  steadies 
his  head  without  changing  its  position  ; talk  him  into  a 
good  humour  with  himself  and  the  world ; and  “ shoot 
your  gun  off,”  and  if  you  do  not  get  a good  picture  it  is 
• Philadelphia  Photographer. 

f In  this  country  it  is  better  to  buy  a good  comBercial  sample,  of  nhicb 
tbeie  ace  many,— £n.  P.N.  1 1 


your  own  fault ; and  if  you  do,  you  can  do  the  same 
thing  every  tune,  as  long  as  the  conditions  remain  the 
s.imc. 

The  next  thing  is  to  know  where  to  look  for  trouble 
when  trouble  comes.  1 see  that  some  writers  (who,  by 
the  way,  are  fine  artists,  and  have  had  much  experience) 
say  they  always  look  for  it  in  their  collodion.  With  me, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  temperature  of 
the  rooms  or  chemicals,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a hundred 
1 find  it  in  the  bath.  Heat  causes  various  and  sundry 
troubles,  and  cold  some,  although  it  is  not  so  much  to  bo 
feared.  In  hot  weather,  keep  your  bath,  developer,  and 
plate-holder  cool.  Immerse  your  plates  with  a very  slow 
but  even  motion,  and  let  as  little  time  as  may  be  elapse 
between  the  sensitizing  and  developing  of  your  plates,  and 
you  will  have  little  trouble  from  this  source.  But,  to  return, 
the  change  in  collodion  is  very  slow,  and  always  in  the  same 
direction,  and  any  sample  that  will  work  clear  once  ought 
to  always,  or  at  least  for  a long  time.  Of  course  it  will 
lose  sensitiveness  with  age,  and  will  grow  thick  in  the 
bottle  you  pour  from,  from  evaporation,  but  that  is  about 
all ; while  the  change  in  the  bath,  particularly  if  it  is  a 
small  one,  may  be  rapid  from  the  foreign  matter  introduced 
with  the  plates.  I know  that  a change  of  collodion  will 
sometimes  remove  a difficulty  for  the  time,  when,  if  the 
bath  was  all  right,  both  samples  would  work.  To  illus- 
trate, 1 once  left  my  gallery  in  Montana  (it  is  a long  way 
from  any  place)  in  charge  of  a friend  for  some  time,  and 
when  I returned  he  complained  that  none  of  the  cotton 
that  I left  him  would  make  collodion  that  would  work,  aud 
he  had  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  some,  and  showed  me 
several  bottles  that  he  had  made  at  different  times  and  con- 
demned. I renovated  one  of  his  baths,  and  produced 
excellent  work  with  every  sample  of  his  condemned 
collodion.  But,  from  all  this,  I do  not  want  you  to  infer 
that  I would  advise  you  to  be  always  doctoring  your  bath  ; 
on  the  contrary,  having  gotten  it  in  good  working  order,  I 
recommend  that  you  let  it  severely  alone  ; put  into  it  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  the  cleanest  of  plates,  and  these  only 
when  necessary.  Do  not  call  in  every  paper  by  which  to 
try  your  “ kimicals  "on ; so  long  as  it  works  satisfactorily, 
do  not  change  its  quantity  or  quality.  If  a scum  gathers 
on  it,  skim  with  blotting  or  filtering  paper,  and  filter  it 
only  when  necessary,  aud  it  should  work  for  a long  time. 
When,  however,  you  do  get  into  difficulty,  be  sure  first 
that  it  is  not  caused  by  the  temperature  of  your  rooms,  or 
some  similar  cause,  and  that  your  collodion  and  developer 
are  the  same  that  have  been  giving  good  results ; and  then, 
if  a little  more  acid  in  your  bath  will  not  set  you  right,  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  renovate  your  bath  by  neutralizing 
and  boiling,  and  that  is  a remedy  that  has  never  failed  me 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

To  be  sure  “ that  none  go  away  dissatisfied,”  you  should 
always  have  two  or  more  baths  in  good  working  order,  for 
it  does  not  improve  your  reputation  as  an  artist  to  tell 
people  that  your  bath  is  not  working  well  to-day,  and  they 
will  have  to  come  again.  Usually,  they  will  come  no  more 
for  ever. 

To  albumenize  plates,  soak  them  a few  hours  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  wash  thoroughly,  rinse  with  dish  water,  and 
flow  with  albumen.  While  wet,  flow  them  with  about  one- 
lourth  ounce  albumen  to  four  ounces  distilled  water. 
Letting  your  plates  dry  after  they  come  out  of  the  acid  will 
make  the  albumen  refuse  to  flow. 

Now,  we  can  make  good  negatives ; but  about  retouch- 
ing, “ aye,  there’s  the  rub ! ” That  takes  long  and  careful 
practice  to  do  it  well ; but  a few  hints  may  not  be  amiss 
here.  Round  up  and  smooth  your  negative  nicely,  being 
very  careful  always  to  preserve  and  beautify  the  likeness. 
Soften  and  blend,  but  do  not  obliterate  your  shades.  Look 
to  the  end  of  the  nose  ; it  usually  wants  some  retouching, 
and  is  often  overlooked ; and  to  the  eye ; but  here  you 
must  be  very  careful.  In  all  your  retouching,  strive  to 
make  it  so  fine  that  your  prints  do  not  show  it. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

For  many  years  past  in  photography  the  seasons  have 
come  and  gone  and  seen  but  little  change.  Steady  and 
gradual  improvement  there  has  been,  but  no  revohition  in 
methods  or  processes.  Tlie  last  important  change  in  prac- 
tice, which  began  to  be  discussed  about  twenty  years  ago, 
was  the  supercession  of  pyrogallic  acid  development  by 
iron.  Much  angry  discussion  as  to  the  advantages  of  bro- 
mides in  collodion  and  iron  development  preceded  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  new  system,  which  issued  in 
greatly  reduced  exposure  and  improved  quality  of  nega- 
tives. The  old  method  was,  however,  defended  with  much 
tenacity,  and  was  eventually  superseded  only  by  the  stern 
logic  of  facts. 

The  next  revolution  in  the  mode  of  producing  negatives 
will  probably  be  more  radical  than  the  last ; for,  unless  we 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  change  will  be  from 
wet  plates  to  dry  plates,  from  the  use  of  the  nitrate  bath  for 
sensitizing  plates  to  the  use  of  emulsions.  And  the  change 
will  bring  with  it  not  only  many  elements  of  convenience, 
but  increased  rapidity  of  exposure. 

The  advance  in  general  recognition  gained  by  emulsion 
processes  during  the  year  is  almost  startling,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a revolution.  Emul- 
sion processes  generally  have  during  the  year  improved 
considerably,  gelatine  emulsion,  especially,  having 
made  an  extraordinary  stride.  Mr.  Kenuett,  the 
introducer  of  gelatine  emulsions,  has  steadily,  during  the 
few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  introduction, 
worked  at  the  processes,  and  maintained  their  superior 
sensitiveness,  but  until  the  present  year  he  has  had  to  bear 
the  burden  almost  entirely  alone,  and  of  the  people  there 
were  none  with  him.  Rut  during  the  past  twelve  months 
a silent  revolution  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Wratten  has  intro- 
duced a singularly  ingenious  methoil  of  washing  gelatine 
emulsion,  and  not  only  so,  he  has  produced  plates  of  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  .Mr.  C.  Bennett,  until  a few  months  ago 
a comparatively  unknown  amateur,  h.as  astonished  the 
photographic  world  by  producing  gelatine  plates  of  such 
rapidity  that  he  has  produced  upon  them  drawing-room 
interiors  lighted  with  ordinary  gas  lamps  ; and  Mr.  Swan 
has  produced  commercial  dry  plates  with  gelatine  of  such 
rapidity  and  certainty  that  in  the  hands  of  many  they 
supersede  wet  collodion  for  portraiture  in  the  studio  ! Mr. 
Wm.  Brooks  ou  similar  plates  has  produced  interiors  of 
dark  underground  caverns  lighted  only  with  parallin 
lamps!  '1  he  dry  record  of  a few  definite  facts  states  with 
more  eloquence  than  any  carefully-prepared  and  glowina 
periods  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  revolution  which 
is  in  progress,  and  for  which  many  photographers  are  still 
unprepared. 

Thus  the  least  pretentious  and  most  unobtrusive  has 


been  the  most  important  work  of  the  year.  But  other  pro- 
gress has  not  been  wanting.  Carbon  printing,  which, 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  extending  more  or 
less  tentatively,  has,  during  the  year  just  past,  largely 
made  good  its  ground.  The  doubts  thrown  upon  its  per- 
manency have  aroused  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
system  has  come  out  of  the  scrutiny  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  obtained  general  confidence.  The  feats  expressed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  an 
early  adherent  of  carbon,  that  the  received  method  was 
not  so  trustworthy  as  was  believed,  and  that  there  were 
elements  of  instability  in  carbon  prints  as  usually  produced, 
naturally  occasioned  much  consternation.  But  thejinves- 
tigalion  which  the  suggestion  promoted  issued  in  renewed 
conviction  that  pigment  printing,  carefully  conducted  and 
with  honest  pigments,  produced  absolutely  stable  prints  ; 
and  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  note  of  alarm  were 
individual  or  local.  Another  alarm  of  a similar  character 
arose  from  the  experiments  of  another  gentleman 
whose  name  wa4  associated  with  early  effort  in  securing 
permanent  printing — Mr.  Tunny,  who,  jealous  of  any 
doubt  where  permanent  photographic  printing  was 
concerned,  was  induced  to  make  experiments  which 
issued  in  undoubted  change  in  the  prints  under  exami- 
nation. The  white  portions  of  the  prints  became  yellow 
under  the  action  of  light,  as  silver  prints  had  changed 
under  atmospheric  influences.  'The  announcement  of 
this  fact  led  again  to  renewed  research,  and  again  the 
obnoxious  results  were  found  to  be  traceable  to  accidental 
conditions : a sample  of  transfer  paper  to  which  the  com- 
pleted prints  had  been  transferred  was  found  to  change 
under  the  action  of  light,  losing  its  purity,  and  becoming 
yellow  in  tint.  As  a general  issue,  pigment  printing 
stands  firmer  in  public  estimation  than  ever.  Increased 
experience  has  been  acquired  as  to  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful working,  and  a deflnice  extension  of  this  form  of 
permanent  printing  is  the  result. 

An  important  stride  in  permanent  printing  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Willis,  by  the  improvement  in  his  platinum 
printing  process.  This  ingenious  method,  when  produced 
a few  years  ago,  was  at  that  time  somewhat  coldly  received 
when  it  was  known  that  both  silver  and  hyposulphite 
were  elements  in  conducting  the  process.  It  was  alleged 
that  they  were  only  incidentally  used,  and  were  in  nowise 
major  elements  in  the  process;  but  photographers — even 
those  who  adhere  to  the  old  method  of  printing — were  in- 
disposed to  make  a change  unless  their  urch-enemy,  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  were  altogether  eliminated  from  the  new 
operations  they  were  invited  to  adventure  with.  Air. 
Willis  has  made  a simple  improvement  in  his  process 
whereby  the  use  of  silver  and  hypo  are  both  banished 
from  his  Operations  ; and  he  now  produces,  simply  and 
easily,  images  in  pure  metallic  platinum  of  an  intense 
black  tone,  of  the  stability  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  Other  noble  metals,  gold  and  palla- 
dium, and  iridium,  are  said  to  bo  equally  valuable  for  his 
purpose,  and  thus  variety  of  tone  may  be  obtained. 

In  ordinary  photographic  operations  little  change  has 
been  made.  In  the  profession  of  portraiture,  “trade” 
has  been  dull ; and  novelties  have  not  been  rife.  The 
use  of  artificial  light  in  portraiture  has  again  excited 
considerable  attention.  The  electric  light,  and  llie  use 
of  pyrotechnic  compounds,  governed  by  diffusive  and 
reflecting  agencies,  have  presented  considerable  promise. 

Photography  in  its  scientific  phases  has  made  more  ad- 
vancement than  it  had  for  some  time  previously.  Captain 
Abney,  an  investigator  of  much  ability,  great  persever- 
ance, and  rare  cousi  ientiousness,  has  fortunately  devoted 
liimself  to  this  aspect  of  the  art  science. 

At  the  great  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  English  photo- 
graphy, although  but  meagrely  representcif,  took  high 
honours,  four  gold  medals  having  been  distributed  to 
exhibitors,  and  one  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  having  been  the  worthy  recipient  of  the 
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honour  which  Frenchmen  covet  more  than  any  other 
prize  in  the  world.  The  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition 
in  London  was  a success,  altliough  scarcely  up  to  its  usual 
mark. 

Photographic  societies  maintain  a healthy  existence 
generally,  without  making  much  progress  ; but  all  those  in 
existence  are  successful,  and  apparently  highly  valued  by 
their  members.  There  is  room,  however,  for  more  of 
them. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
E.nlarobment  bt  the  Gelatiso-Bromide  Process — A New 
Pyroxyli.ne  for  Emolsion.s. 

Enlargement  hij  the  Gtlatino- Bromide  Process. — The  process 
by  means  of  the  gelatino-bromide  appears  to  be  decidedly 
ta’xing  root  among  us.  For  some  montlis  it  has  now  been 
much  studied,  and  indefatigable  investigators  like  M.  Du- 
rand of  St.  Etienne,  and  M.  Boivio,  have  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing not  only  great  inprovenient.s,  but  also  considerable 
sirnpUtications,  and  in  largely  developing  its  applications. 
Very  recently  I have  again  received  a letter  from  M.  Durand 
containing  s.ime  most  interesting  details  of  the  means  adopted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  M.  Blaehon,  an  amateur,  for  employing 
this  process  in  enlarging.  His  method  of  working  is  very 
simple.  He  commences  by  taking  a negative  in  the  camera 
on  a plate  prepared  with  gelatino-bromide,  which  he  then 
develops,  fixes,  and  washes  as  in  the  usual  way.  This  plate 
he  then  lays  in  a dish  of  water  to  which  7 or  8 c.c.  of  am- 
monia have  been  added  for  every  lOO  c.c.  of  water.  After 
remaining  in  this  bath  for  a couple  of  hours  the  edges  of  the 
film  begin  to  shrivel,  and  bladders  are  formed  on  its  surface  ; 
the  film  then  separates  entirely  from  the  plates  and  floats  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  gelatine  under 
the  influence  of  the  ammonia  has  disteudeil  itself,  and  the 
picture  is  therefore  found  to  be  considerably  enlarged.  This 
eftect  is  acialogous  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  lithographers  for  enlarging  their 
drawings.  In  that  case  the  drawing  to  be  enlarged  is  trans- 
ferred loan  india-rubber  disc,  and  when  this  is  uniformly 
extended  in  all  directions,  the  dimensions  of  the  drawing 
are  increased  to  the  required  degree.  In  the  case  that  we 
are  considering,  when  the  pellicle,  on  which  is  impressed  the 
photographic  image,  is  detached  from  its  support  as  above 
described,  a glass  plate  of  the  nece.ssary  size  is  slipped 
beneath  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  film  adheres  to  it  the  plate  is 
withdrawn  from  the  water,  and  then  placed  to  dry.  By  this 
means  we  obtain  a very  delicate  picture,  enlarged  to  about 
four  times  its  former  size,  which  can  be  intensified  to  any 
required  extent.  The  thicker  the  film  of  gelatine,  the  more 
the  print  can  be  enlarged  ; at  the  same  time  an  enlargem“nt 
of  four  times  in  superficial  area  can  be  obtained  with  a film 
no  thicker  than  those  which  are  generally  employed  in  taking 
landscape  negatives.  Detacning  the  pellicle  from  the  plate 
on  which  it  was  originally  formed  can  be  facilitated  by 
using  a paper-knife  or  some  similar  instrument  of  bone  or 
ivory.  If,  after  being  detached,  the  picture  is  not  sufficiently 
enlarged,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
in  which  it  has  been  immersed  by  adding  in  succession  small 
quantities  of  water,  each  of  which  is  hotter  thin  the  one 
preceding.  In  describing  this  process,  due  to  the  researches 
of  his  friend  M.  Blaehon,  JI.  Durand  draws  the  two  follow- 
ing conclusions: — (1).  It  is  very  important  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  in  the  sensitising  of  car- 
bon tissue,  to  ensure  complete  and  rapid  desiccation,  in  order 
that  the  adherence  of  the  gelatine  to  its  support  may  be  as 
perfect  as  possible.  (2).  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  sub- 
mitting the  gelatine  films  for  too  long  a time  to  the  action 
of  alkaline  solutions,  or  to  those  of  a high  temperature.  By 
paying  attention  to  these  two  rules,  and  by  employing  an 
alcoholic  bath  for  sensitising,  as  pointed  out  by  ,M.  Boivin, 
M.  Durand  asserts  that  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  formation  of  reticulation  or  bubbles  in  his  carbon  prints. 

A New  Pyroiyline  for  Emulsions. — Apropos  of  the  Russian 
gun-cotton  recently  brought  into  notice  in  England  by  M. 


Leon  Warnerke,  M.  Boivin,  in  a letter  I have  lately  received 
from  him,  makes  some  remarks  on  a pyroxyliue  which  ho 
has  used  for  some  time  with  great  advantage  in  the  prepa  ra- 
tion of  his  emulsions.  The  method  of  preparing  this  sub- 
stance was  communicated  to  him  by  an  army  doctor.  Dr. 
Touraine;  it  has  been  in  use  in  military  hospitals  since  the 
year  18.55  for  dressing  wounds.  The  cotton  is  deprived  of 
all  gummy  or  resinous  particles  by  means  of  alkalies,  and 
this  treatment  makes  it  easily  penetrable  by  acids,  either  at 
a high  or  a low  temperature  ; it  is  thus  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  collodion.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  gun-cotton  is  known  uniler  the  name  of 
colon  hijdrophile.  Ernest  Laca.x. 


INSURANCE  RATES  ON  EXPORTED  COLLODION. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CIIERRILL. 

I HAVE  just  received  by  the  last  English  mail  an  invoice  of 
charges  made  on  the  siiipuient  to  me  of  two  cases  of  collo- 
dion, to  which  I think  it  would  be  well  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  your  readers  who  arc  concerned  in  such 
matters. 

The  point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention  is  the 
absurdly  high  rate  at  which  only  insurance  can  be  effected 
on  such  goods  as  collodion.  I am  charged  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  guineas  per  cent.,  and  my  shipping  agent  sends  me 
a memorandum  to  the  etloct  that  that  is  “the  very  lowest” 
at  which  such  an  insurance  can  be  effected,  and  that  many 
are  paying  as  high  as  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  for  the 
same  risks.  Now  why  should  such  enormous  charges  be 
I necessary?  Theie  is  no  inherent  danger  in  collodion,  that 
it  should  render  such  an  almost  prohibitive  insurance  rate 
] in  any  degree  necessary.  The  charge  finds  its  origin,  1 
believe,  in  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  seafaiing  men,  who 
i regard  chemicals  of  any  kind  as  a species  of  devilry,  and  are 
I glad  of  the  smallest  pretext  for  getting  them  oft'  the  ship. 
By  one  of  those  ingenious  regulations  by  which  merchant 
shipping  is  hampered,  it  is  ruled  that  collodion,  even  though 
properly  packed  in  tin  lined  cases,  may  not  be  stowed  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  but  must  be  loaded  on  deck,  and,  as  I 
say,  a deck-loaded  case  of  collodion  seems  to  be  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  sailor ; he  has  a sort  of  professional  spite  against 
I it,  and  at  the  smallest  provocation,  overboard  it  goes.  I 
I had  an  illustration  of  this  only  a few  months  ago,  when  a 
! ship  coming  out  here  had  on  deck  a case  of  twelve  dozen  of 
collodion  for  use.  She  shipped  a sea  which  broke  loose  a 
hen-coop,  and  did  some  other  trilling  damage  ; but  the 
occasion  was  only  too  tempting  to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
who  instantly  ordered  my  collodion  overboard  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Neptune’s  special  artist.  Again,  to  show  that  this 
summary  treatment  is  quite  the  rage  with  the  sailor  mind,  I 
might  mention  that  I have  just  heard  of  another  case  quite 
as  much  to  the  point.  Some  relatives  of  mine,  just  landed 
here,  came  in  a ship  with  some  Government  emigrants  on 
board  ; on  account  of  the  emigrants,  a case  of  collodion 
was  refused  freight.  The  matter  was  spoken  of  on  the 
voyage  out,  and  one  day  a storm  sprung  up,  when  one  of  the 
officers  said  to  my  relative,  “ It’s  a good  thing  your  friend’s 
chemicals  were  not  here,  because  the  first  thing  I should 
have  done  would  have  been  to  throw  them  overboard.” 
Under  these  circumstancts,  I think  some  steps  might  be 
taken  to  relieve  Colonial  importers  of  photographic  materials 
from  these  additional  risks,  and  consequently  additional 
! expense.  It  surely  must  be  that  the  nature  of  collodion  is 
not  understood  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  who  make  the 
regulations  for  shipping  such  goods.  What  moie  danger 
there  is  in  a case  of  collodion  packed  in  tin,  than  in  a case 
of  brandy  packed  in  straw,  it  would  puzz'e  many  of  these 
wise  heads  to  say  indeed  ; so  far  as  danger  to  the  ship  goes, 
there  is  far  more  danger  attending  the  shipment  of  wines 
and  spirits  than  in  almost  any  other  class  of  goods,  though 
the  danger  arises  indirectly  from  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  inasmuch  as  the  sailors  are  almost  sure  to  enter  the 
hold  and  broach  cargo,  whereby  the  chances  of  fire  are 
enormously  increased.  Indeed,  I am  told  on  good  authority 
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that  one-half  the  fires  at  sea  are  caused  by  this  very  thing' 
But  this  is  a digression. 

Very  many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  if  some  steps  were  taken  by  ex- 
port agents  in  London,  aided  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
youiself  and  some  of  your  more  influential  contributors,  that 
perhaps  the  present  regulations  might  be  so  modified  as  to 
enable  collodion  to  be  packed  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol, 
varnish,  turpentine,  and  other  equally  combustible  and  not 
less  dangerous  compounds.  If  this  were  done  it  would  make 
collodion  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  Colonies, 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  quite  as  important,  it 
would  present  an  enormous  annual  waste  of  this  article,  as 
I cannot  believe  that  Neptune's  best  artists  can  do  any 
good  with  what  the  sailors  so  freely  give  him,  as  the  salt  in 
the  sea  would  spoil  his  baths;  and  besides,  his  studio  is 
very  badly  lighted. 


THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Much  used,  and  always  abused  nitrate  bath.  From  the 
( arlicst  days  of  photography  till  the  present,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  for  negatives  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  of 
blame  for  causing  failures  that  it  was  entirely  innocent  of, 
and  it  will  always  be  so  until  the  day  comes  (if  it  ever 
will)  when  photographers  will  learn  themselves  the  nature 
of  that  bath  ; what  it  is  composed  of,  what  it  is  required 
to  do,  and  how  it  should  be  kept. 

AVe  might  compare  the  nitrate  bath  to  the  human 
system.  Let  nothing  go  into  it  that  will  derange  it ; let  it 
be  governed  by  chemical  laws,  the  same  as  the  system 
is  by  natural  laws ; disregard  the  above,  and  they  both 
will  get  out  of  order,  and  want  doctoring.  Now,  we 
could  fill  a whole  number  of  this  journal  on  the  nitrate 
bath  alone,  and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  so  we  will  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  essential  points,  bearing  in  mind  that 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  bath  must  be 
pure  and  clean. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  fused  silver  will  make  the 
most  rapid  working  bath  (if  pure).  Distilled  (or  filtered 
ice)  water  is  also  essential ; pure  iodides  and  bromides, 
and  esjjecially  pure  alcohol  and  ether,  and  some  reliable 
brand  of  cotton  for  your  collodion.  Let  any  or  all  of 
these  articles  be  impure,  and  it  will  disorder  your  nitrate 
bath.  In  cleaning  your  glass  by  the  polishing  method, 
or  albuinenizing  it,  especially  if  you  use  so  many  decoc- 
tions to  preserve  your  albumen  pure,  this  makes  the  bath 
impure.  AVe  have  never  found  anything  as  good  as  pure 
albumen  from  fresh  eggs  cut  up  with  fine  glass  in  a 
bottle. 

Albumen 1 ounce 

Ice  or  distilled  water  15  ounces 

Then  filter  before  using  it.  Leaving  your  bath  uncovered 
will  make  it  impure  ; leaeing  a plate  in  too  long,  or  coat- 
ing dirty  plates,  will  produce  the  same  effect ; using  diffe- 
rent brands  of  collodion  in  the  same  bath  will  make  it 
iinpnre,  the  same  as  a, change  of  food  will  often  disorder 
the  system  ; in  fact,  there  are  many  things  that  tend  to 
disorder  the  nitrate  bath  that  are  hardly  thought  of  in 
our  daily  manipulation,  such  as  handling  your  glass  with- 
out thoroughly  washing  your  hands  alter  developing  or 
fixing.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  introducing 
impurities  into  the  bath.  Introducing  carbonate  of  soda, 
ammonia,  cyanide,  permanganate  of  potash,  acids,  all 
tend  to  get  the  bath  out  of  o-der.  Any  of  those  intro- 
duced into  the  bath  may  improve  it  for  the  time  being, 
but  it  soon  gets  out  of  order  again,  and  wants  doctoring. 
AVe  contend  that  a bath  made  pure  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  great  care  taken  in  using  it,  will  last  for  years. 
Keep  out  all  impurities  when  weak ; add  pure  silver  and 
water,  and  if  your  dipper  does  not  reach  within  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  bottom  bath,  it  will  not  want  filtering 
once  a year.  AA'e  know  many  galleries  that  work  large 
baths  that  never  think  of  filtering  them  from  one  year 
^0  another.  One  great  cause  of  foul  and  impure  baths  is 


the  smallness  of  them,  many  not  holding  more  than  a 
pint,  quart,  or  half-gallon  of  solution.  So  many  ask  why 
the  large  galleries  make  such  fine  uniform  work.  The 
secret  is  that  they  use  largo  baths,  holding  from  one  to 
four  gallons  of  silver  solution,  and  never  allow  them  to 
get  ont  of  order,  by  being  careful  in  their  manipulation. 
That  is  the  principal  secret  of  fine  clear  negatives  in  not 
continually  doctoring  your  nitrate  bath. 

Silver  ...  40  grains 

AVater  1 ounce 

is  a good  standard  to  make  a new  bath  by.  It  will  work 
some  seasons,  well  down  to  thirty-five  or  thirty  grains, 
and  up  to  fifty  in  very  cold  weather,  if  you  have  not 
your  dark  rooom  warmed  up.  There  are  several  ways  of 
sensitizing  a bath,  but  we  prefer  to  coat  the  largest  plate 
we  can  get  into  the  bath,  and  let  it  remain  in  overnight, 
and  if  it  heats  off  all  the  iodide  that  is  in  the  collodion 
film,  dip  another.  The  bath  will  eat  off  only  as  much 
as  it  needs ; it  is  generally  considered  the  best  way  to 
make  the  bath  slightly  acid.  We  have  always  found  it  to 
work  best  at  that  stage.  After  your  bath  is  mixed,  acidi- 
fied, and  iodized,  filter  it  through  clean  filtering  cotton, 
or  pure  filtering  paper.  In  all  well-regulated  galleries, 
two  negative  baths  should  be  kept  constantly  in  use,  and 
in  good  order,  especially  where  you  have  not  the  con- 
venience of  a very  large  bath  ; even  then  we  would  advise 
two  baths  ; it  pays  in  the  end.  If  a bath  shows  signs  of 
failing,  which  many  will  by  not  following  the  within  in- 
structions carefully,  we  advise  the  following  : — Pour 
your  solution  into  a large  bottle  (not  more  solution  than 
to  half  fill  it),  then  add  pure  water  until  it  turns  milky  or 
creamy;  shake  it  up  well;  let  it  stand  iu  the  sun,  or 
(indoors  it  takes  longer)  till  it  settles  clean  ; then  filter 
it,  being  careful  not  to  pour  the  sediment  into  the  filter  ; 
next  boil  your  solution  down  to  about  the  original  bulk 
it  was,  or  to  the  quantity  you  may  want ; test  it,  and  if 
not  forty  grains  strong,  add  fresh  silver  to  make  it  so,  but 
if  over,  add  pure  water  to  reduce  it ; filter  then,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  bath  does  not  want  sensitizing,  as 
there  is  generally  enough  of  the  iodizing  solution  left  in 
the  bath  to  make  it  work  right  off.  This  doctored  bath 
generally  works  quick3r  at  first  start  than  a new  bath 
Test  it,  and  see  if  it  is  alkaline  or  acid,  and  doctor  accord- 
ingly ; if  neutral,  add  a few  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
It  is  always  best  to  introduce  acid  into  the  bath  by 
diluting  it  first  with  a small  quantity  of  water. 

Seldom  a nitrate  bath  wants  boiling  down  to  the  fusing 
point,  except  ferrotype  baths.  If  the  above  course  is 
adopted,  you  will  have  but  little  trouble  with  your  nega- 
tive bath.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  on  hand  some  pure 
bath  solution  mixed  in  an  extra  bottle  about  sixty  grains 
strong.  You  have  no  idea  what  life  it  gives  to  a weak 
negative  bath  to  add  fresh  silver  (unless  you  have  tried  it). 
AVhen  your  solution  in  your  bath  gets  low,  you  should 
never  let  your  dipper  touch  the  bottom  of  your  bath  un- 
less you  want  imperfections  such  as  comets  and  pinholes  ; 
keep  the  lid  of  your  bath  at  an  angle,  so  that  dust  and 
impurities  will  not  get  in,  but  ether  and  alcohol  will  get 
out.  After  your  negative  glass  is  well  coated  and  set,  dip 
it  carefully  in  your  bath,  slow,  and  never  stop  till  it  is 
thoroughly  immersed ; when  coated,  which  takes  two  or 
three  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion, take  it  out  quick  and  let  it  drip  a minute  or  so  on  a 
couple  of  wooden  pegs  or  a little  dark  closet  that  some 
have  in  their  dark  room  for  that  purpose,  and  you  have  no 
idea  what  an  amount  of  silver  you  will  save  iu  a year  by 
catching  the  drippings. — Practical  Photoyrupher. 

• 

THE  FERRIC  OXALATE  PHOTOMETER. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  “ Historicus”  (I  presume  he  is 
not  the  able  writer  to  the  Tim»  who  uses  the  same  pseu- 
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donvm)  bag  in  the  last  issue  doubted  the  accuracy  of  a 
statement  I made  to  the  Photographic  Society  at  its  last 
meeting.  It  was  quite  probable  that,  in  a discussion  which 
arose  on  the  spur  ot  the  moment,  and  trusting  to  memory, 
I might  have  made  a misstatement,  but  I tind  that  1 
am  substantially  correct.  In  an  article  in  his  ScientiSc 
Memoirs,  Draper  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  ferric 
oxalate  photometer  in  an  appendix  to  that  of  his  chlor* 
hydrogen  photometer.  The  amount  of  chemical  action  of 
radiation  effected  on  ferric  oxalate  was  found  by  noting  the 
amount  of  gold  which  the  ferrous  oxalate  precipitated  from 
a solution  in  a given  time,  or  by  measuring  the  carbonic 
anhydride  given  otF.  The  chlor-hydrogen  photometer  was 
described  in  1813,  and  presumably  the  ferric  oxalate  photo- 
meter was  introduced  somewhat  later,  but  during  the  period 
in  which  Draper  was  paying  attention  to  actinometry. 

The  remark  that  Draper  makes  in  the  same  volume  is 
corroborative  of  this  idea.  He  says:  “It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  (ferric)  oxalate  is  an  excellent  photographic  sub 
stance.  ...  I have  in  my  possession  photographs  made  by 
both  tliese  methods  ((.e.,  ileveloped  with  silver  nitrate  and 
tri-gold  chloride)  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  which  have 
undergone  apparently  no  deterioration."  “ Historicus  ’’  will 
therefore  see  that  at  least  in  1848  Draper  was  aware  of  the 
properties  of  ferric  oxalate.  Turning  to  page  173  of  the 
secuml  edition  of  Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light  (1854)  a descrip- 
tion of  the  use  of  ferric  oxalate  is  also  given,  lu  the  Trausao- 
tious  of  the  Royal  Society,  Herscbel  also  mentions  that  it 
can  be  employe  I for  photographic  purposes.  One  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Dr.  I’hipson  in  18G0  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  uses  to  which  ferric  oxalate  had  been  put,  though  I have 
not  his  papers  by  me  to  see  if  this  were  the  case. — Yours 
faithfully,  W.  de  W.  Abmey. 


THE  LUXOGRAPII  TESTIMONIALS. 

Sir, — I note  the  correspondence  which  has  been  addressed 
to  the  photographic  press  by  Signor  Lombardi  and  Mr. 
Robert  Faulkner.  As  my  name  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned therein,  I feel  compelled  to  trouble  you  with  a few 
words  of  explanation. 

I was  present,  in  company  with  the  above-named  gentle- 
men, at  a demonstration  of  the  new  Luxograph  light,  at 
iL'Ssrs.  Alder  anti  Clark’s,  and  was  so  gratitied  with  the  re- 
sults 1 witnessed,  that  I atonce  ordered  an  apparatus.  Signor 
Lomhardi’s  assertion  that  Mr.  Robert  Faulkner  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  new  light — ami  that  in  no  unmistak- 
able terms  either — is  perfectly  truthful ; and  I am  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  latter  gentleman  should  now  disavow  that 
which  I plainly  beard,  iu  common  with  Signor  Lombardi. — 
Yours  very  truly,  Edward  Guegsok. 

lalbot  Hoad.  Blackpool,  December  23rd,  1878. 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  state  the  facts  relating  to  the  luxo- 
grapb  tsstimonial — so  distorted  and  exaggerated  by  Signor 
Lombardi  in  his  letter  published  in  your  issue  last  week. 
Accompanied  by  my  friend  and  operator,  Mr,  Ross,  I wit- 
nessed a tlemonstration  of  the  luxograph  light.  Pleased  and 
amujed,  1 yet  decline  1 to  give  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  a 
testimonial  as  to  the  value  of  the  light,  or  to  purchase  the 
apparatus  until  it  was  improved.  Two  days  afterwards,  talk- 
ing over  the  affair  with  Mr.  Ross,  1 thought  I saw  a means 
to  fitting  up  the  luxograph  apparatus  in  au  improved  man- 
ner; anil,  at  my  reqii' st,  Mr.  Ross  called  on  Messrs.  Alder 
and  Clarke  to  inform  them  of  my  plan,  and  to  request  them 
to  suppiv  a portion  of  the  apparatus,  for  which  I was  willing 
to  pay  jG15  15s. — a very  liberal  price  for  what  I wanted. 
He  was  also  to  promise  a good — not  a “splendid" — testi- 
monial as  soon  as  I had  tried  the  light  and  personally 
proved  its  value;  also  to  supply  them  with  copies  of  the 
pictures  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  light.  This  offer  was 
declined  with  the  very  significant  remark — “ As  to  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  testimonial,  we  can  get  that,"  the  meaning  of  I 
which  became  evident  the  following  Friday.  When  the  I 


luxograph  testimonial  written  by  Signor  Lombardi  was  pub- 
lished, I then  saw,  to  my  surprise  and  annoyance,  that  my 
name  had  been  put  forward  without  my  knowledge,  as  en- 
dorsing Signor  Lombardi’s  enthusiastic  and  eulogistic 
opinion  of  the  luxograph. 

In  consequence  of  a letter  written  to  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Clarke,  one  of  these  gentletnen  called  or;  me.  I requested 
him  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  advertisement,  and  to 
state  that  it  had  been  added  without  my  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval. This  he  declined  to  do  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
That  he  considered  Signor  Lombar>li  was  my  friend,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  my  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
and  that  I had  promised  to  give  them  a testimonial  (when 
confronted  with  Mr.  Ross  be  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  was  to  have  been  given  conditionally).  I explained  to 
him  that  if  the  practice  of  using  a man’s  name  without  his 
consent  were  tolerated,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  candid 
expression  of  opinion,  and  a system  of  mistrust  would  be 
engendered. 

So  far  from  Signor  Lombardi  being  a friend  of  mine,  I 
bad  only  met  him  four  times,  and  I knew  nothing  whatever 
of  him  except  what  he  bad  tol  1 me  of  his  ideas  and  mode  of 
conducting  bis  business ; and,  judging  him  from  his  own 
words,  I should  have  a very  strong  objection  to  having  my 
name  associated  with  him  in  any  affair  whatever.  The  pub- 
lication of  my  name,  for  the  purpo.se  of  puSing  the  luxo- 
grapb,  was  a piece  of  gross  impertinence  ou  his  part,  and  of 
sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke. 

During  the  demonstration  I beard  Signor  Lombardi  ask 
to  be  taken  into  partnership,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
offices  of  the  Luxograph  Apparatus  Company  are  now  at  his 
studio  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  and 
Signor  Lombardi  ; hence  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the 
luxograph  scheme,  and  his  abuse  of  me  is  a mere  vehicle  for 
that  purpose. 

I regret  exceedingly  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  your 
space. — I am,  yours,  &c.,  Robert  Faolknke. 

21,  Baker  Street,  IF.,  December  30,  1878. 


THE  PRIZE  INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURE.^. 

Sir, — I cannot  undertake  to  follow  Mr.  Jennings  into 
his  attempts  at  excuse.  My  knowledge  of  the  matter  is 
limited  to  my  handing  my  friend’s  order  to  a trading  firm, 
and  that  the  order  was  not  correctly  executed.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Photographic  Society  should  t.ike  notice  of 
this  improper  dealing  with  prize  pictures. 

Mr.  Jennings  should  have  had  the  courtesy  to  apologize 
for  his  error,  and  the  honesty  to  offer  to  exchange  the 
wrong  prints  for  right  ones.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

December  23rd,  1878. 


groccfbings  ai 

Manchester  PnoTOGRAPnic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on  the  evening  of  December  12th 
instant  ; Mr.  Charles  Adin,  President,  iu  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  ami  passed.  Mr. 
John  E .Macdonald,  of  Cheetham,  was  duly  elected  a member 
of  the  Society. 

The  President  read  an  address  elaborating  upon  the  subject 
of  negatives  and  artistic  photography,  prefacing  the  same  by 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  altered  positions  of  officers  in 
the  Society,  and  in  a very  flattering  manner  spoke  of  the  long 
friendship  and  esteem  he  had  always  entertained  for  the  new 
SecreUry,  -Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  and  hoped  that  their  unanimous 
working  would  be  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  JoH.N  Holding  said  (aa  he  also  belonged  to  that  body  of 
artists  whose  pictures  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil  and 
brush)  he  felt  bound  to  disagree  in  some  measure  with  a few 
points  in  Mr.  Adin’s  communication,  and  said  the  opiniou  artUts 
entertained  of  photographers  was,  that  they  were  mere  “ mecha. 
nical  operators,”  and  often'too  stupid  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a^ 
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“ artist  like  himself.”  Even  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  excur- 
sion of  the  Society,  he  tried  to  persuade  some  of  the  members  to 
take  their  pictures  from  a point  of  view  which  he  thought  supe- 
rior to  that  which  they  had  chosen,  but  they  would  not  ; they 
.vere  “t)0  clever,”  and  would  go  on  in  their  own  stupid  way  in 
spite  of  his  advice  ; and  although  many  of  their  photographs  were 
fair  copies  of  the  subjects  they  were  to  represent,  they  wanted 
“ his  eye  ” and  “ his  ideas  ” to  make and  he  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Adin  that  art  was  to  be  classed  with  rules.  ‘‘  .\rt 
was  a natural  gift,  and  could  not  be  learned  by  rules.” 

Mr.  Adis  said  he  thought  many  artists  would  do  well  to  take 
a few  lessons  which  photography  could  easily  teach  in  the  study 
of  n.ature. 

The  Secretaut  then  read  a short  communication  from  Mr.  M. 
Noton  on  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick’s  duplex  gas  lamp,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  before  the  members  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Robert  Ksott,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  sent  two 
silver  prints  from  carte-de-visite  negatives  which  he  had  printed 
by  the  electric  light,  one  printed  at  twelve  inches  distant  from 
the  light  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  other  at  twenty-four  inches 
distant  in  thirty  minutes.  The  latter,  equal  to  half  the  exposure 
of  the  first,  was  by  far  the  best  and  fully-exposed. 

Mr.  Harrison  Gaktside  also  exhibited  a print  by  the  electric 
light  exposed  under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  then  exhibited  a series  of  e.xcellent 
portraits,  some  of  which  had  very  pretty  effects  introduced  ; he 
exhibited  the  negative  from  which  the  prints  were  taken.  lie 
called  attention  to  the  method  he  had  adopted,  and  although  he 
claimed  no  credit  to  the  originality  of  the  “ dodge,”  he  thought 
it  might  be  new  to  some  and  interesting  to  others.  At  the  back 
the  negatives  weie  gummed,  iu  some  instances  as  many  as  three 
or  four  layers  of  thin  tissue  paper,  portions  of  which  were  torn 
away  in  places  where  force  in  the  picture  was  desired,  and  for  in- 
troducing high  lights,  &c.  He  had  found  the  tissue  paper  an  e.xcel- 
lent  medium  for  “touching”  upon.  He  (Mr.  Gregory)  also 
exhibited  a landscape  monochrome  iu  oil,  which  was  the  subject 
of  some  little  discussion. 

The  Secretary  (.Mr.  \V.  J.  Chadwickl  said,  at  the  request  of 
several  of  the  members,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  but 
as  that  gentleman  was  at  present  in  Russia  Mr.  Payne  Jennings 
had  kindly  sent  two  12  by  10  transparencies  printed  on  War- 
nerke's  tissue.  These  were  carried  round  and  examined  oy  the 
whole  of  the  members  with  deep  interest  and  admiration.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Chadwick  briefly  explained  the  development  and  mani- 
pulation of  these  tissues.  Many  of  the  members  were  so  in- 
terested to  give  the  process  a fair  trial. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CiiADwrcK  then  exhibited  in  action  the  original  oxy- 
calcium  lamp  invented  by  Canon  Beechey  thirty  j’ears  ago  for 
illuminating  two  or  three  optical  systems  of  a magic  lantern  at 
one  time  by  one  light,  consisting  of  a fountain  oil  lamp  with 
circular  wick,  in  which  olive  is  burned  with  a gentle  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  ttime.  A small 
ball  of  lime  is  suspended  oa'er  the  flame,  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  being  rendered  wholly  incandescent,  produces  a light  of 
great  brilliance. 

Mr.  NV.  Watts  introduced  a very  novel  and  convenient  little 
electric  battery  of  great  power  for  use  with  the  sciopticon,  and 
constructed  to  fit  into  the  hollow  space  in  the  front  portion  of  the 
base  of  that  instrument ; for  displaying  many  beautiful  electrical 
phenomena  on  the  screen,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  water, 
&c.,  it  was  highly  appreciated.  He  also  exhibited  some  other  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with  electricity  and  lantern  appliances,  but 
as  the  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  promised  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  details  on  a future  occasion. 

The  Secretary  then  called  attention  to  three  magic  lanterns 
of  the  oil-burning  family  sent  for  inspection  and  trial  by  their 
respective  makers.  These  were  carried  into  the  lantern  room  and 
lighted,  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  evening  many  of  the 
members  wished  to  leave  (having  to  go  by  train,  &c.)  ; the 
trial  was,  therefore,  postponed  for  Saturday,  December  11th, 
and  twelve  gentlemen  were  nominated  to  attend  and  act  as 
judges.  However,  a short  time  sufifleed  to  satisfy  those  present 
that  one  of  French  manufacturere,  although  burning  two  two- 
and-half  inch  wicks,  avas  inferior  to  the  other  two,  viz.,  a New- 
ton’s lantern  fitted  with  a triple  wick  refulgent  lamp,  and  an  im- 
proved sciopticon.  This  latter  instrument  ha<l  a recently 
introduced  addition  by  which  the  picture  could,  by  means  of  a 
movable  stage  and  rack-and-pinion,  be  moved  from  the  condenser, 
thus  permitting  it  to  be  placed  in  the  more  concentrated  portion 
of  the  converging  rays,  so  that  the  whole  (or  nearly  so)  of  the 
light  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  aperture  of  the  slide. 
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On  Saturday  evening  (the  appointed  time  for  trial)  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  gentlemen  most  interested  in  the  lantern  gave 
judgment  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  sciopticon  for  intensity 
of  illumination,  whiteness  of  light,  and  better  definition.  The 
trial  was  conducted  iu  the  following  manner  The  triple  wick 
refulgent  lantern  and  the  improved  sciopticon  were  placed  on 
an  elevated  platform,  and  a.s  the  objectives  of  the  two  lanterns 
were  not  quite  of  equal  foci,  the  lanterns  were  arranged  at  such 
distances  that  each  projected  a disc  of  eight  feet  diameter  with 
pictures  having  the  same  size  aperture  (2J  inches)  ; three  slides 
were  procured  from  Mr.  Frank  N.  Good’s  negative  of  the  lattice 
wiudows  of  Carlo  printed  in  carbon  and  of  equal  density  and 
Colour,  and  so  near  alike  that  experienced  photographers  were 
unable  to  distinguish  any  difference.  The  judges,  after  seeing 
the  lights  iu  each  lantern  burning  satisfactorily,  took  their  seats 
beneath  the  lantern  platform,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  tell  by 
which  lantern  the  picture  on  the  screen  was  shown,  and  as  each 
was  exhibited  alternately’,  they  g-ave  judgment,  and  in  every  case 
decided  in  favour  of  the  sciopticon.  Next  the  two  pictures 
were  partly  covered  with  a piece  of  opaque  card,  so  that  from 
each  separately  only  one-half  of  the  picture  was  shown  (the  same 
side  of  the  slhle  in  each  case)  ; but  when  the  two  lanterns  were  al- 
lowed to  project  their  simicircular  pictures  upon  the  screen  at 
the  same  time,  a complete  di.se  was  formed.  The  sciopticon  half 
was  again  pronounced  the  brightest  and  best  definition.  The 
picture.s  were  changed  about  and  reversed  with  the  same  results. 

rHOToGRAPiiic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A MEETING  was  held  October  1st,  the  President,  H.  J.  New- 
ton, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
and  on  motion,  approved. 

After  some  routine  proceedings. 

The  Secretary:  .Mr.  Dnchochois  has  handed  in  a paper  which 
he  requested  me  to  read,  aud  which  he  will  explain,  if  necessary, 
(see  page  *2). 

Mr.  Roche:  I have  used  bichromate  of  pot.issium  in  all 
manner  of  shapes,  and  it  is  a very  dangerous  thing.  I am  very 
careful  to  wear  rubber  fluger-cots,  and  afterwards  to  thoroughly 
wash  my  hands  not  ouly  in  cold  but  in  warm  water. 

Mr.  Hogan  : 1 am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  bichromate  of  potassium.  I 
have  used  it  every  morning  for  four  years,  and  never  have  felt 
the  slightest  injurious  effects  ; niether  have  my  men.  We  don't 
take  any  especial  care  in  using  it. 

Mr.  Lambert:  It  may  be  more  injurious  to  some  constitu- 
tions than  to  others.  I think  the  fault  must  be  in  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  person,  aud  not  in  the  process  itself.  The 
process  is  quite  harmless,  if  care  is  taken  in  working  it.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  is  an  active  poison,  and  really  very  poisonous  if  it 
touches  the  mucous  membranes,  more  so  than  the  bichromate  of 
potash. 

Mr.  Duchochois  : 1 am  surprised  to  h«ar  Mr.  Lambert  say  that 
the  bichromate  of  potas.sium  is  quite  harmless.  Anybody  know- 
ing iti  properties  will  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
poisons  used.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a poison,  it  is  true  ; but 
it  will  not  go  into  the  circulation  as  readily  as  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash. We  avoid  a clanger  if  we  have  any  warning  of  it ; but 
we  have  not  had  of  this  poison.  Those  who  sell  the  carbon  pro- 
cess do  not  even  by  a sign  or  word,  spoken  or  printed,  tell  us  of 
the  danger  of  using  it. 

Dr.  Higgins:  Dobs  Mr.  Duchochois  know  personally  of  any 
other  case  similar  to  his  own  'I 

Mr.  Duchochois:  Yes;  the  Spencers,  two  young  men  work- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Howard  has  hesu  affected  by  it,  and  a 
lady  in  a well-known  New  York  gallery.  In  Europe  it  is  so 
well  known  that  operatives  refnse  to  work  with  it. 

Mr.  Lambbrt:  If  people  mix  it  or  tike  it  from  the  bottle 
with  their  bare  hands,  or  put  it  in  the  dish  and  stir  it  with  their 
naked  fingers,  the  poisonous  effect  cennot  b-i  wondered  at. 

Mr.  .Mason  : There  seems  to  be  a misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  this  niiitter.  I understand  that  Mr.  Duchochois  does  not  say 
anything  against  the  bichromate  process,  but  claims  that  there 
should  be  in  the  printed  instructions  sent  out  by  the  lessees  of 
the  bichromate  process,  or  given  to  the  workmen  using  it,  some- 
thing cautioning  them  against  the  improper  handling  of  the  solu- 
tion ; he  does  not  condemn  the  process. 

.Mr.  Lambert  : Plvery  bottle  is  labelled  poison  under  the 
U.  8.  laws. 

The  President  : Many  things  that  are  poisons  are  not  poisons 
by  absorption,  as  this  is  found  to  be. 
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Mr.  Duciiohois  : 1 will  caution  everybody  that  uses  bichro" 
mate  of  potash  not  to  let  it  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sellers  to  have  told  us  this  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Lambkrt  quite  approved  Mr.  Duchochois’  remarks. 

The  Pkesident:  I think  i*^  is  the  general  understanding 
that  explicit  directions  should  be  given  that  such  articles  should 
be  used  with  care. 

Mr.  Roche  exhibited  some  fine  prints  done  by  a process  which 
he  had  devised  by  using  ordinary  printers’  ink  and  a very  simple 
press. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  a large  scries  of  very  beautiful  carbon 
prints  by  a new  process  which  he  did  not  explain  to  the  Society.* 
The  experiment  made  by  Dr.  IJiggins  was  as  follows  : A clean 
plate  was  flowed  with  bromo-iodized  emulsion  (rormulauot  given), 
put  in  a printing-frame  in  contact  with  a negative,  and  exposed 
one  second  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame.  Upon  removal  from  the 
frame,  a fully  exposed  and  developed  picture  was  seen. 

Mr.  Newton;  After  this  very  interesting  experiment  of  the 
Doctor’s,  I have  some  things  to  show  myself.  Prior  to  doing  so, 
however,  1 would  like  to  say  a word  in  reference  to  one  particular 
p.aragraph  of  the  Doctor’s  paper.  It  would  appear  by  that  as  if  I 
were  indebted  to  the  Doctor  for  my  accelerator,  the  formula  of 
which  was  read  in  the  minutes  of  the  evening.  It  is  not  the  case. 

Dr.  IIioGiNS  ; May  I be  allowed  to  state  that  I would  not  have 
it  inferred  so  in  the  least  ? 

Mr.  Newton  : I had  tried  alkali  on  plates  before  exposure  long 
before  I was  acquainted  with  the  Doctor  or  ever  saw  hint.  But 
the  point  in  my  accelerator  and  the  experiments  I went  through 
with  were  to  get  the  minimnm  amount  of  bromide  that  could  be 
used  ; in  that  way  I got  the  greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness  with 
the  alkali  upon  the  plate  before  exposure.  Now  I have  some 
instantaneous  negativr  s on  emulsion  dry  plates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  question  has  been  frequently  raised  in  reference  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  emulsion,  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
you  will  observe,  some  was  spoken  of  which  was  over  two  years’ 
old  (about  two  and  a quarter),  that  had  not  changed  for  the 
worst  in  the  least.  One  year  ago  this  month  some  of  my  emulsion 
was  sold  to  a gentleman  going  to  Brazil,  S.A.  lie  bought  two 
half-pound  bottles,  and  one  of  them  he  brought  back  unused  eaily 
in  last  September.  Mr.  I’rice  obtained  it  from  him  especia'ly  for 
me  to  try.  Mr.  Price  made  some  dry  plates  with  it,  and  requested 
me  to  try  them.  I here  show  some  pictures  t.iken  in  the  Park 
instantaneously  on  those  plates,  and  others,  prepared  b_\  Mr.  Price. 
They  were  not  intensified  at  all,  but  are  just  as  they  we.'e  deve- 
loped and  fixed.  I made  three  portrait  negatives,  two  of  which 
are  now  exhibited,  with  this  emulsion  e.xpO'ed  wet.  It  was  not 
quite  so  sensitive  an  emulsion  as  they  are  makieg  now,  but  these 
negatives  were  made  in  six  seconds  under  an  unfavouable  light. 
Tho  negatives  and  prints  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  were 
pronounced  by  those  present  to  be  perfect. 

Dr.  HiGOiNS:  I find  in  the  way  of  instantaneous  photography 
that  with  any  really  -rood,  decent  emulsion— such  as  the  present 
time  gives  us — there  is  not  the  least  trouble  in  taking  an  instan- 
taneous view.  I have  been  in  the  habit  since  last  spring  of 
almost  daily  taking  the  various  steamers  that  pass  my  house. 
An  exposure  of  the  twentieth  of  a second  by  calculation  is  sufficient. 
At  tho  next  meeting  I will  most  likely  bring  you  prints  of 
steamers  taken  as  late  as  five  o’clock— it  is  almost  dark  at  that 
hour  now — with  an  exposure  of  the  twentieth  of  a second- 

here  is  a very  marked  difference  between  the  negatives  shown 
here  by  Mr.  Newton  and  my  negatives — instantaneous  ones.  I 
can  only  attribute  it  to  his  fixing  with  cyanide,  instead  of  with 
hypo. 

Mr.  Newton  : No,  that  is  not  it. 

Dr.  Higglns  : My  negatives  have  not  that  appearance.  Those 
have  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  bath  plate,  whereas  my  emul- 
sion always  gives  a very  strong,  black  image,  very  intense.  I did 
not  know  but  what  you  fixed  it  in  cyanide,  because  that  changes 
the  colour. 

Mr.  Newton:  I sometimes  fix  in  hypo,  and  sometimes  in 
cyanide ; but  I dislike  to  get  hypo,  on  my  fingers  when  I am  ex- 
perimenting with  emulsion.  The  appearance  of  the  negatives  is 
the  same,  whether  fixed  with  cyanide  or  hypo. 

Dr.  IliQOiNS  : In  the  matter  of  development  of  emulsion  plates, 
tho  quantity  of  bromide  necessary  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
particular  character  of  the  emulsion  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
compounded.  Every  emulsion  requires  to  be  properly  adjusted, 

• Ue  understand  tkat  tho  prints  exhibited  by  ilr.  Cooper  were  such  as 
are  elsewhere  designated  Artotypes,  made  in  fatty  inks,  and  by  means  of 
a press.— Ed. 


and  a special  developer.  With  my  emulsion  I can  only  use  my 
developer — the  one  you  see  here.  I can  keep  it  on  the  plate  an 
hour  without  fog — it  is  impossible  to  fog  with  it ; it  would 
simply  give  more  and  fhoie  intensity.  Sir.  Newton  makes  a 
developer  to  agree  with  his  emulsion,  and  I understand  that  my 
developer  does  not  work  well  with  his  emulsion,  and  1 know  that 
his  developer  upon  my  emulsion  plates  will  fog.  Aside  from  the 
point  that  every  emulsion  requires  its  cwn  particular  developer, 
there  is  this  to  be  stated.  If  upon  the  exposure  of  a plate  you 
take  the  developer  (I  will  speak  of  niiiio  for  my  own  emulsion 
platel,  and  instead  of  using  at  the  ordinary  strength,  which  is  very 
weak,  as  you  can  see,  you  simply  take  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  the  developer  to  it,  it  will  give  you  a 
beautiful  development,  very  slow;  and  although  sufficient  in- 
tensity is  gained  by  that  weak  condition  of  the  developer,  your 
image  w ill  be  of  an  exceedingly  soft  character— too  much  so. 

I If,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  same  normally  exposed  plate  you  use 
I my  ordinary  developer,  but  make  it  double  the  strength,  the  image 
will  flash  out  as  quick  as  a bath  plate,  and  the  resulting  picture 
[ will  be  very  strong  and  harsh,  with  a great  want  of  fine  details. 
1 But  this  is  an  exceedingly  good  development  for  lithographic 
. jmrposes,  where  strong  contrasts  arc  required ; and  so,  by  vary- 
ing the  character  of  your  development,  you  can  give  every  desired 
character  to  the  emulsion  plate.  I care  not  what  the  composition 
of  that  emulsion  is,  whether  it  is  bromide  or  broiiio-iodide.  if  the 
emulsion  works  too  soft  or  too  harsh,  vary  your  development,  and 
see  what  you  will  get. 

Mr.  Newton  ; I should  not  agree  with  the  Doctor  in  his  con- 
clusion that  every  emulsion  requires  a particular  development,  or 
developer,  rather.  As  a rule,  the  alkali  developer  is  the  developer, 
and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  becoming  the  most  frequently  used 
alkali.  I now  have  some  three  hundred  samples  of  emul.-ions, 
compounded  with  various  and  all  heretofore  used  salts,  and  many 
which  1 have  never  known  to  be  ever  used,  and  compounded  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  on  all  of  these  the  carbonate  of  soda 
developer  works  well.  Now  the  amount  of  bromide  that  is  put 
in,  and  the  strength  of  the  alkali  solution,  of  course,  will  vary  the 
result ; but  there  is  one  fact  that  I have  observed  that  I am  not 
aware  has  been  observed  by  others,  which  is,  that  an  old  emul- 
sion requires  very  much  less  bromide  than  a new  one  in  ttie  deve- 
loper. Take  an  emulsion  a year  or  two  old,  and  yon  need  not 
use  so  large  a quantity  of  bromide.  But  whether  the  developer 
I which  the  Doctor  calls  his  would  develop  my  emulsion,  I don't 
know,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  would.  1 have  never  tried  it,  and 
if  the  Doctor  has,  he  knows.  When  I originally  gave  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  developer  to  the  Section,  I exhibited  a large 
number  of  negatives  developed  with  it.  The  formula  which  1 
then  gave  I stated  was  used  in  developing  these  negatives.  1 
also  stated  that  it  could  be  used  with  any  modification  of  the 
given  strength,  varying  with  the  time  of  exposure  or  effect 
desired.  I also  stated  that  I had  used  it  as  strong  as  eighty  or 
ninety  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  further  that  the  action  could  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  the  formula  for  the 
use  of  which  I then  gave. 

Dr.  Higgins:  I don’t  dispute  the  power  of  sal-soda  to  develop 
any  emulsion  plate.  I simply  am  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
sal-soda  and  the  quantity  of  restraining  bromide  in  an  alkaline 
developer  is  with  good  result  varied  to  suit  different  emulsions. 

Mr.  Newton  : 'fhe  point,  as  I look  at  it,  which  makes  the 
developer  act  is  the  exposure.  If  the  image  comes  out  slow  and 
hard,  and  lacks  detail,  there  is  some  fault  either  in  exposure  or 
developer;  that  is  all.  If  your  exposure  has  been  right,  you 
will  get  detail  in  the  shadows  by  proper  develop.ment. 

Mr.  Duchochois:  With  the  same  exposure  you  will  find  that 
two  developers  produce  entirely  different  pictures  ; the  one  will 
be  black  and  white,  and  the  other  full  of  detail.  I agree  with 
Dr.  II.  that,  with  a particular  emulsion,  you  must  have  a parti- 
cular developer. 

Mr.  Newton  : It  i.s  just  the  same  with  a bath  plate. 

Mr.  Roche  ; I had  .some  Liverpool  dry  plates.  I tried  New- 
ton's developer  without  satisfactory  results.  I then  tried  the 
developer  made  according  to  the  formula  sent  with  the  plates. 
They  then  came  out  fine,  soft,  and  full  of  detail.  1 think 
Dr.  Higgins  is  right. 

Mr.  Newton  : A reverend  friend  of  mine  from  a neighbouring 
city  bought  twelve  dozen  of  those  Liverpool  plates,  and  followed 
tho  printed  instructions  exactly  in  developing,  and  got  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a negative.  Ho  tried  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  they  were  very  sensitive,  and  made  as  beautiful  a nega- 
tive as  you  ever  saw.  This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  an  oft- 
recurring  anomaly,  where  quite  different  results  are  obtained  by 
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Mr.  Newton:  I have  not  tried  that  emiil-<i')n  in  that  way.  I ' 

agree  with  you  that  the  washing  is  a good  thing.  My  opinion  is 
that  washing  is  a first-rate  thing  for  emulsion  dry  plates.  f] 

Mr.  Ducuochois  : The  washing  of  the  emulsion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  great  sensitiveness,  by  removing  the  soluble 
nitrate,  which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  light,  especially 
the  blue  rays. 

Dr.  lIiGOiN’s  : I disagree  with  Mr.  Duchocbois  on  that  point ; 
for  if  an  emulsion  film  was  flowed  with  alkali  and  tannin,  expo- 
sure and  development  would  result  in  every  way  as  desired,  and 
in  such  case  no  soluble  salts  would  be  removed. 

The  meeting  then  &i']0\xtuQA.— Anthony's  Bulletin. 


different  persons  using  the  same  photographic  compounds.  The 
gentleman  referred  to,  in  order  to  further  satisfy  himself  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  the  soda  developer  on  the  Liverpool 
plates,  brought  some  of  them  to  my  studio  for  me  to  expose  and 
develop,  which  1 did  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Roche:  Don’t  you  modify  your  developer  to  suit  the 
exposure  ? 

Mr.  Newton  : Of  course  I do— stronger  or  weaker,  with  either 
more  bromide  or  more  soda. 

Mr.  Ducuochois  : It  would  be  better  to  decrease  or  increase  the 
amount  of  bromide. 

Mr.  Newton  : You  want  more  bromide  to  develop  a dry  plate 
than  a wet  one. 

Dr.  Hiooins  : I don’t  think  there  is  any  difference  at  all 
between  the  President  and  myself.  The  President  varies  the 
proportions  of  alkali  and  bromide  to  suit  individual  exposures, 
and  1,  of  course,  agree  that  he  is  correct  there.  I,  however,  go  a 
step  further,  and  say  that  when  you  can  have  a developer  which 
needs  no  alteration  in  any  shape  or  manner  in  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  for  the  different  exposures,  that  we  have  got  a 
more  desirable  developer. 

Mr.  Newton  : If  there  is  a developer  that  will  produce  uniform 
results  without  much  reference  to  exposure,  that  I admit  would  be 
desirable  ; but  I can  take  a wet  or  a dry  plate,  like  those  I exhibit 
here — here  are  two,  one  exposed  thirty  seconds  and  the  other  fif- 
teen, and  one  equally  as  good  as  the  other,  and  both  developed 
with  precisely  the  same  developer.  That  latitude  you  have 
not  got  in  working  a bath  plate;  but  that  latitude  can  be 
carried  still  further  by  varying  the  strength  of  your  deve- 
loper, so  that  you  can  expose  the  plato  fifteen  seconds 
or  a minute,  and  get  equally  good  results.  In  reference 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  emulsion,  that  is  a very  important 
thing.  This  instantaneous  plate  was  made  with  emulsion  that 
had  been  to  Brazil,  S..\..,  and  remained  there  through  the  winter, 
and  was  brought  back  in  the  month  of  September.  Those  two 
portrait  negatives  were  made  with  it  in  about  six  seconds  ; so  you 
see  that  it  is  not  changed  for  the  worse,  and,  if  anything,  it  has 
improved.  I have  emulsions  now  that  will  be  three  years  old  in 
November.  The  last  time  I tried  them  they  were  two  and  a-balf 
years  old,  and  worked  satisfactorily.  I presume  the  doctor  will 
corroborate  me  in  reference  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  emulsion. 
Having  it  so  that  you  can  use  it  any  time  within  a year,  or  two 
years,  you  cau  feel  sure  that  you  have  something  that  you  can 
make  a good  picture  with. 

Dr.  lIiGoiNs  : In  the  absence  of  organic  matter  and  free  silver, 
I believe  that  an  emulsion  will  keep  indefinitely.  I find  it  to  keep 
for  years  without  free  nitrate  or  organic  matter  introduced  into 
the  emulsion. 

Mr.  New’ton  : This  emulsion  that  I have  just  spoken  of,  nearly 
three  years  old,  I put  into  every  ounce  two  grains  each  of  pjro- 
gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid — that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
made  as  beautiful  negatives  as  1 have  ever  seen. 

Dr.  II  lOoiNS  : I said  that  with  the  absence  of  organic  matter  and 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  I believed  an  emulsion  will  keep  indefinitely 
The  President  will  certainly  agree  with  me  there. 

Jlr.  Newton  ; Certainly. 

Dr.  Higgins  : The  President  goes  further,  and  thinks  that  the 
absence  of  organic  matter  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Newton  ; I am  stating  the  fact. 

Dr.  Higgins:  1,  myself,  should  be  afraid  to  trust  an  emulsion 
with  organic  matter.  The  only  way  in  which  I think  it  could 
have  happened  was  that  there  was  a large  amount  of  silver  used, 
so  that  the  organic  matter  was  taken  out  by  the  quantity  of  silver 
and  rendered  inert,  and  the  emulsion  left,  as  it  were,  without  it. 

Mr.  Newton  : The  organic  matter  in  that  case  was  put  in  after 
the  free  silver  had  been  converted  into  a chloride.  I might  as 
well  state,  in  reference  to  the  organic  matter,  that  these  plates  ex- 
hibited were  made  from  the  emulsion  that  went  to  South  America, 
and  which  was  strongly  organified  ; that  there  is  a large  quantity 
of  organic  matter  in  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything 
more.  Flow  the  plate,  and  wash  it  in  clean  water,  dry,  and  it  is 
ready  for  exposure. 

Dr.  Higgins  ; If  that  emulsion  is  organified,  why  do  you  wash 
the  plate  after  flowing  it  previous  to  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Newton  : Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  whether  it  would  be 
just  as  good  without  washing  ? 

Dr.  Higgins:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newton  : Well,  I have  not  tried  it. 

Dr.  Higgins:  The  only  object  of  washing,  as  I understand  it, 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble  salts,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  organify  the 
plate  by  the  organic  matter  in  the  water. 
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W.  W. — You  will  already  have  obtained  the  details  you  require  ,, 

regarding  the  rapid  process  from  M.  Boissonas’  letter  in  our 
last.  2.  VVe  believe  tliat  the  gilding  of  the  ed^es  of  cards  is  i 

always  effected  with  gold  leaf,  how  far  pure  we  cannot  s'ate.  i 

So  far  as  we  know,  bronze  powders  would  not  be  available  for  . 

such  work.  As  we  stated  last  week,  we  found  no  enclosure  in 
your  letter. 

C.  Hood  asks  for  information  as'to  the  most  profitable  method  of 
disposing  of 20,000  quarter-plate  negatives,  and  as  to  the  proba-  t 

ble  amount  of  silver  to  be  obtained  from  them.  The  question  i 

is  a new  one,  upon  which  we  have,  unfortunately,  neither  infor- 
mation nor  experience.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  sugges- 
tions ? In  the  absence  of  data,  we  can  only  suggest  removing 
the  films  by  means  of  a hot  solution  of  soda,  and  then  ascertain-  * 

ing  tile  amount  of  silver  in  a hundred  for  experiment.  The  I 

whole  question,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  determined  by  eiperi-  i 

ment.  ] 

A.  (Netting  Hill).— Your  best  plan  will  be  to  write  to  Mons. 

Ernest  Lacan,  21,  Avenne  de  la  Hrande  Armee,  Paris,  stating 
your  wis'’es.  He  can  probably  give  you  tlie  1>est information  on 
tlie  subject,  or,  failing  that.  Ids  journal,  the  Mon>teur  de  la  Photo- 
graphie,  is  the  best  journal  in  which  to  advertise  your  want. 

A.  Manders. — If  you  have  a magic  lantern  you  may  use  it  to  throw 
on  image  on  a screen  of  canvas  or  )>aper,  using  *lhe  negative  as 
a slide;  or,  failing  that,  the  process  is  very  simple  without  a 
lantern.  Make  a frame  to  fii  your  camera  in  place  of  ground 
glass.  In  tins  frame  must  be  an  aperture  tlie  size  of  the  nega- 
tive, in  wliich  tlie  latter  must  be  fixed.  Place  this  so  tliat  the 
ligiit  from  the  sky  passes  through  the  negative  and  through  the 
ions,  and  is  received  on  a screen  placed  a sufficient  number  of 
feet  behind  tlie  camera,  moving  tlie  screen,  and  focussing  the 
camera,  until  the  image  is  sliarp  and  of  the  proper  size.  The 
remainder  of  tlie  window  should  be  darkened  so  that  Hie  princi- 
pal of  tlie  light,  if  not  all,  which  enters  the  room  shall  be  that 
passing  tlirougli  the  negative.  You  will  find  the  operation 
simple  enougli  in  fact,  altliough  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  very 
clearly  in  the  limited  space  of  an  “ Answer  to  Correspondents.” 

B.  B.  R. — Tlie  Year-Book  will  he  ready  in  a tew  days,  and  will 
contain  fu  1 information  on  both  the  subjects  you  name. 

L. — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  best  metliod  of  warming  the 
dark-room.  An  open  fire  is  dusty,  as  is  also  a coke  stove.  A 
charcoal  stove  is  dangerous,  and  sliould  not  on  any  account  ho 
tried.  The  fumes  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  would  soon  prove 
fatal  to  life.  A gas  stove  must  have  some  method  of  carrying 
off  the  products  of  combustion.  One  of  George’s  Calorigens  is 
really  the  safest,  cleane.'-t,  and  most  wholesome  means  of  warmth 
you  can  use,  and  gas  supplies  the  heat.  The  temperature  of  tlie 
room  should  not  be  below  50“,  aud  sliould  bo  as  near  to  60'^  as 
possible. 

Novice. — Wc  should  prefer  No  1,  having  found  it  excellent  for  the 
class  of  work  you  name. 

J.  B.  Best. — Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  making 
collodion  give  a more  powdery'  film,  in  many  of  which  we  have 
very  little  faith.  It  i.s  best  to  begin  with  a suitable  pyroxyline  in 
which  the  powdery  quality  has  been  produced  by  weak  acid  and 
high  temperature.  Failing  this,  then  ripeness  in  the  collodion 
gives  good  results,  'rho  addition  of  water  to  a tough  collodion 
will  make  it  yield  a powdery  film  ; but  this  requires  much  care, 
as  excess  of  water  leads  to  reticulation  and  absolute  rottenness  of 
film.  2.  AVo  should  certainly  not  add  acetic  acid  to  the  bath, 
and  for  dry  plates  a good  propoition  of  bromide  in  the  collodion 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  process  younaiu"  is  moderately  good. 

But  of  all  the  bath  processes,  we  think  the  coffee  process  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  best.  The  formula  given  by  Mr.  Whitehouse 
incur  Year-Book  for  1877  gives  excellent  results.  The  old 
collodio-albumen  process  is  the  most  certain  process  we  know, 
but  the  preparation  of  the  plates  is  very  tedious.  Emulsion  pro- 
cesses aie,  however,  superseding  bath  processes. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
A Good  Mounting  Mateuial— The  Poisonous  Proper- 
ties OF  Bichromate  of  Potash — German  Journals. 

A Good  Mounting  Material. — Agoodmouating  material  is  a 
blessing  to  photographers.  Gum,  glue,  starch,  rubber,  dex- 
trine, flour,  shellac,  and  other  materials  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  in  turn  served  the  photographer’s  needs,  and 
solutions  of  them  have  various  advantages.  You  do  not 
always  want  the  same  kind  of  mounting  material.  If  it  is 
a thin  delicate  sheet  to  be  mounted,  no  one  would  think 
of  taking  thick  hot  glue,  nor  when  a stiff  carbon  impression 
is  to  be  fixed  is  he  likely  to  employ  gum-water.  There 
is,  however,  something  else  besides  the  cementing  power 
of  the  material  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a substance 
for  every-day  use.  It  may  dry  too  hard,  or  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  such  a tendency  to  absorb  water  that 
print  and  mount  part  company  as  soon  as  they  are  put  in  a 
damp  place.  A pure  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  a very  good 
mounting  material  when  dissolved  in  warm  water,  but  it  is 
hardly  suited  to  photographs.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  the  viscid  solu- 
tion cloys  the  brush  ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  becomes 
so  hard  and  brittle  that  the  mount,  if  it  is  not  very  stout, 
is  sure  to  buckle.  Bookbinders  and  others,  for  this  reason, 
do  not  employ  refined  gelatine  or  the  best  glue  in  their 
work,  but  prefer  a second-class  material,  known  as  town- 
made  glue.  This,  they  find,  works  up  to  a froth  more 
readily,  and  the  consequence  is,  while  the  solution  in  this 
form  is  more  easy  of  application,  there  is  less  of  it  actu- 
ally applied,  and  the  consequence  is,  less  chance  of  exuda- 
tion when  the  application  is  finished.  There  cannot  be 
anything  more  annoying  to  the  picture-mounter  than  to 
find  the  material  he  employs  exuding  from  the  margin 
at  the  end  of  his  work.  This  is  frequently  the  case  when 
gelatine  in  solution  is  used  that  is  applied  more  in  the  form 
of  a syrup  than  a froth.  Some  use  a mixture  of  gum  and 
glue,  and  this  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  stubborn 
prints  which  want  a good  deal  of  cement  upon  them.  In  all 
cases  where  glue  is  employed,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
have  heat,  and  this  some  people  object  to  ; while  another 
drawback  is,  that  it  buckles  the  prints  if  these  do  not 
happen  to  be  mounted  on  thick  board.  The  buckling  may  to 
some  extent  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  three 
or  five  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being  generally  sutficient.  But 
where  the  mounting  is  to  be  done  on  paper  or  a thin 
mount,  glue  is  hardly  suitable,  and  starch  or  dextrine  is 
to  be  preferred.  One  of  the  best  receipts  for  a mounting 
material  of  this  kind  is  one  recently  given  in  these 
columns  by  “Try well,”  of  Hawkhurst,  which  we  have 
essayed  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  has  been  forth- 
with adopted  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  simple  to 
prepare,  and  may  be  employed  cold,  a feature  all  the  more 
to  be  noted,  since  it  contains  spirit,  which  would  other- 
wise evaporate  rather  quickly.  We  quote  “ Trywell’s’ 
formula : — 

Water  1 ounce 

Methylated  spirit 2 ounces 

Dextrine 2 table  spoonfulls 

Mix  the  water  and  spirit,  stir  in  the  dextrine,  making  a 

smooth  paste,  and  place  the  vessel  you  mix  it  in  in  hot 
water  till  a clear  brown  solution  results.  This  solution, 
we  can  assure  our  readers,  is  a very  good  mounting  ma- 
terial for  photographs.  The  print  lies  smoothly  and 
evenly  without  that  tendency  to  buckle  which  most  ce- 
ments betray.  Those  who  give  this  inexpensive  material  a 
trial  will  feel  grateful  to  “Trywell”  for  making  the 
receipt  public. 

The  Poisonous  Properties  of  Bichromate  of  Potash. — A com- 
plaint comes  across  the  sea  from  America,  that  sufficient 
warning  has  not  been  given  those  who  practise  carbon 
printing  ol  the  deleterious  nature  ofjthe  bichromate  of 


potash  solution  with  which  we  have  to  work.  M.  Ducho- 
chois  read  a paper  at  the  American  Institute,  in  which  he 
put  himself  forward  as  a victim  and  sufferer  of  the  effects 
of  bichromate,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  salt  is  in  some  cases  of  a most  virulent 
character.  M.  Duchochois  is  wrong,  however,  in  sup- 
posing that  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  gravity  of 
the  subject,  for  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  America, 
has  it  been  referred  to,  a volume  by  the  Editor  of  this  jour, 
nal  published  by  Messrs.  Anthony  & Co.  having  specially 
directed  readers  to  the  fact.  Bichromate  of  potash  solu- 
tion works  upon  some  systems  more  strongly  than  others, 
but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  without  injury  to  those  who 
are  constantly  employing  the  salt.  Thus,  although  to  wet 
one’s  fingure  with  a solution  daily  for  a few  minutes  may 
not  harm,  it  is  another  matter  altogether  when  a photo- 
grapher or  his  assistant  does  nothing  all  day  long  but  sen- 
sitize carbon  tissue  in  a bichromate  bath.  To  do  this,  with 
a stout  constitution  or  a weak  one,  cannot  be  beneficial,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  It  is  like  collodionising  plates.  To 
breathe  the  ether  fumes  now  and  then,  when  you  enter  a 
dark  room  to  coat  a plate,  may  not  be  injurious ; but  to  be 
an  assistant  confined  all  the  morning,  doing  nothing  else, 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences.  We  have  seen  this  in 
one  of  the  finest  Paris  studios — an  assistant  cooped  up 
near  the  roof,  whose  duty  from  morning  till  afternoon  had 
to  be  carried  on  in  a hot  cupboard  full  of  ether  and 
alcohol  fumes,  the  only  relief  being  when  he  momentarily 
opened  the  door  to  hand  out  or  receive  the  slides. 
Even  supposing  the  cupboard  to  have  been  as  well 
ventilated  as  possible,  the  tainted  atmosphere  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  bad  to  breathe  day  after  day,  and  we  took 
some  consolation,  we  remember,  in  the  fact  that  the  assist- 
ant in  question  was  a man  of  half  caste,  and  we  hoped, 
therefore,  in  a better  condition  to  bear  the  hot  close  air 
around  him.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  bichromate 
solution,  however  harmless  it  may  appear  in  some  cases, 
can  hardly  be  employed  with  immunity  day  after  day  with- 
out having  some  deleterious  results.  It  may  be  argued 
that  as  bichromate  of  potash  has  been  used  for  coating 
articles  of  food — to  wit,  the  pea-sausage  to  which  wo 
adverted  last  week  iu  these  columns  — it  cannot  be 
strictly  considered  poison.  But  the  cases  are  widely 
different,  as  will  be  seen  at  a glance.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  bichromate  to  penetrate  the  gela- 
tine skin  at  all ; the  sausage,  if  first  of  all  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  gelatine,  and  then  dried,  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bichromate,  might  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
latter  at  all ; but  even  if  it  did,  the  food  would  be  of  a 
greasy  repellent  character,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
lack  that  absorbent  power  which  a living  system  repre- 
sents. There  would  be  no  absorbing  action  constantly 
going  on  and  carrying  the  poison  into  the  system,  which 
constitutes  the  main  injury  when  we  dip  our  fingers  into  a 
solution.  So  that,  although  bichromate  liquids  may  not 
act  as  poison  in  trivial  cases,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  risk  photographers  run  who  systematically  wet 
their  fingers  with  the  solution  ; and  we  owe  our  thanks  to 
M.  Duchochois  for  so  vividly  pourtraying  the  effects  which 
may  arise  from  disregarding  ordinary  means  of  precaution. 
No  doubt  when  carbon  tissue  comes  more  generally  into 
use  we  shall  be  able  to  purchase  our  material  already  sensi- 
tised, and  thus  obviate  the  danger  altogether. 

German  Journals. — The  new  German  journal,  the  Deutsche 
Photographen  Zeitung,  has  just  completed  its  first  year, 
under  the  editorship  of  Herr  K.  Schwier,  of  Weimar.  We 
are  glad  to  make  this  announcement,  since  two  of  our 
German  contemporaries,  Lichl  and  Helios,  have  long  since 
disappeared.  Being  printed  in  Weimar,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Zeitung  is  practically  in  Mid-Germany,  and  there- 
fore should  be  in  a good  position  for  circulation.  There 
are  now,  we  believe,  two  weekly  photographic  journals  in 
Germany,  but  their  columns  are  very  small  compared  to 
the  sister  periodicals  in  this  country. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  W.  W.  STODDART,  F.C.S.* 

No  one  can  have  made  many  delicate  researches  in  chemi- 
cal phenomena  without  noticing  the  very  remarkable 
difference  produced  when  light  is  present  or  when  light  is 
absent,  or  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  chemical 
reagents  themselves  when  one  portion  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  an  open  shelf  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  while 
the  other  portion  is  strictly  kept  all  the  time  in  a dark 
cupboard,  and  both  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  This  is 
especially  seen  also  when  testing  with  these  reagents.  A 
noticeable  difference  may  more  easily  be  seen  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  a full  proportion  of  the 
actjnic  rays  are  present. 

1 1 is  possible  that  no  ray  of  white  light  ever  falls  on  any  | 
natural  solid  or  liquid  without  setting  its  molecules  in  an 
intense  state  of  vibration  and  producing  a peculiar  apti-  i 
tude  for  change.  I am  not  now  alluding  to  silver  salts,  ( 
or  other  well-known  photographic  agents,  whose  sensibi- 
lity to  the  rays  of  sunlight,  the  electric  spark,  or  the  com- 
bustion of  magnesium  is  known,  but  ordinary  inorganic 
and  organic  solids.  The  molecular  changes  that  take 
place  may  be  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  senses,  but  are 
none  the  less  potent. 

Mr.  Lockyer’s  late  observations  on  the  compound 
nature  of  the  elements  in  some  degree  bear  out  this  idea. 
In  a late  number  of  the  Annales  de  Chemie  Physique,  M. 
Chastaing®  says  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  various 
rays  on  inorgranic  substances  is  dependent  on  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  ay — the  blue  and  violet  rays  acting  as  re- 
ducing agents,  while  the  less  refrangible  ones,  such  as  red 
and  yellow,  cause  oxidation.  Professor  Vogel,  however, 
denies  this,  and  says  that  reduction  or  oxidation  depends 
solely  on  the  nature  of  the  object  itself.  Thus,  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  unite  instantaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
blue  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  this,  he  says,  is  analogous 
to  oxidation,  and  alludes  to  the  fact  that  plants  decom- 
pose or  reduce  carbonic  acid  more  rapidly  with  the  red 
ones. 

I must  confess  I cannot  quite  agree  with  the  Professor, 
for  I think  that  it  is  the  light  itself  which  has  the  peculiar 
power  in  effecting  a molecular  change  in  the  object  on 
which  it  impinges  ; but  to  better  express  my  meaning  the 
following  experiment  wdll  suffice  : — Nearly  fill  a glass  tube 
with  the  freshly-ignited  sulphides  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
and  submit  the  tube  to  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  less  refrangible  rays  will  produce  no  appreciable  effect ; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  sulphide  placed  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  refrangible,  or  the  blue  and  ultra  violet  rays, 
than  the  superficial  molecules  are  placed  in  the  most  intense 
state  of  vibration,  and  on  taking  the  tube  into  a dark-room 
a strongly-coloured  phosphorescent  light  is  emitted. 

Most  present  are  familiar  with  the  autotype  or  chromo- 
gelatine process.  The  jelly  kept  in  the  dark  is  an  ordinary 
soluble  mixture,  but  when  exposed  for  a short  time  to  the 
more  refrangible  rays  of  light  its  nature  invisibly  changes  ; 
the  high  lights,  as  they  are  termed,  become  quite  insoluble 
in  warm  water,  while  the  middle  tints  become  only  partially 
insoluble,  an  insoluble  compound  being  probably  formed 
with  reduced  chromic  acid. 

If  we  place  a small  quantity  of  ordinary  table  salt  on 
two  white  glass-stoppered  bottles,  and  put  one  of  the 
bottles  on  a shelf  in  a light  place,  and  the  other  in  a dark 
cupboard,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a few  weeks  the  salt  on 
the  shelf  and  exposed  to  the  light  will  become  darkened 
and  have  a dirty  appearance,  while  the  other  that  has  been 
kept  in  the  dark  has  retained  its  former  whiteness. 

Pharmacists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when 
camphor  and  similar  volatile  solids  are  stored  in  trans- 
parent white  bottles,  they  always  crystallise  on  the  side 
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of  the  bottle— that  is,  towards  the  light.  When  a burette 
that  has  contained  a dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for 
the  estimation  of  chlorides  has  been  well  washed  out  with 
distilled  water,  and  laid  aside  in  the  stand,  although  so 
apparently  completely  clean,  a very  minute  film  of  silver 
chloride  is  left  ou  the  glass  tube,  which  gradually  becomes 
visible  by  its  change  into  a dark  violet  colour  on  exposure 
to  daylight.  A drop  of  the  distilled  water  that  remains 
after  washing  out  of  the  burette  will,  on  being  tested,  show 
that  the  molecules  of  metallic  chloride  have  been  changed 
into  a subchloride  and  chlorine — 

2 Ag  Cl  = Agj  Cl  + Cl. 

A similar  reaction  takes  place  with  the  bromide  or  iodide  — 

2 Ag  Br  = Agj  Br  + Br. 

The  molecular  disturbance  is  rendered  far  more  active  if 
a gentle  heat  be  applied. 

If  a piece  of  white  silk  be  dipped  into  a solution  of  auric 
chloride,  and,  while  moist,  exposed  to  light,  the  silk  will 
become  greenish,  then  purple,  while  afterwards  the  metal- 
lic gold  itself  will  be  precipitated  on  the  surface.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  a vegetable  substance  is  usually  thought 
to  be  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  a most  permanent 
preparation — indeed,  the  moat  stable  of  medicines.  It  is 
so  if  kept  constantly  in  the  dark,  but  in  daylight  a singular 
change  will  take  place. 

When  the  leaf  of  a biennial  plant  of  Ilyoscyamus  is 
macerated  in  proof  spirit  and  filtered,  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  well-marked  spectrum  is  seen  when  viewed  under 
a micro-spectroscope.  Several  well-marked  absorption 
bands  appear  at  B,D,E,  and  F.  Even  if  kept  in  a well- 
stoppered  bottle  and  exposed  for  a few  months  to  ordinary 
daylight  a molecular  change  takes  place,  although  quite 
imperceptible  to  the  unaided  eye  ; but  under  the  spectro- 
scope the  absorption  bands  are  altered,  and  their  number 
and  characteristic  position  are  seen  no  longer. 

A still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  powerful  action 
of  actinic  light  is  shown  when  a few  chips  of  common  log- 
wood are  macerated  in  rectified  spirit.  When  the  alco- 
holic liquid  is  made  with  freshly-cut  wood  it  has  a yellow 
colour,  and  is  wonderfully  sensitive  to  ammonia,  potassium, 
and  other  alkalies,  and  produces  an  exquisite  blue  with 
alumina.  But  when  this  liquid  is  kept  in  ordinary  day- 
light for  a few  months  a most  extraordinary  change  is 
found  to  have  taken  place.  The  tincture  is  no  longer  sen- 
sitive to  these  reagents,  nor  will  it  form  a bine  compound 
with  alumina.  In  the  first  instance  the  hematoxylin  loses 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  another  body  called  “ hema- 
tein  ” is  fcrmed,  which  readily  unites  with  ammonia  and 
the  different  bases.  In  the  second  instance  the  light  has 
affected  the  hematoxylin  in  a way  not  hitherto  perfectly 
explained,  so  that  the  actinic  rays  have  not  only  pro- 
duced a molecular,  but  a chemical  change. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  quiet  and  imperceptible  action  that 
many  puzzling  photographic  failures  are  due,  and  I fully 
believe  that  were  photographic  reagents  prepared  and 
kept  alt  the  time  in  the  dark,  as  carefully  as  sensitised 
paper,  a strongly- marked  difference  would  be  found  in 
the  results.  If,  then,  so  great  a difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  wet  processes,  how  much  more  may  be  expected 
with  dry  plates  ! I think  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all 
photographers  that,  for  some  unexplainable  reason,  if  kept 
for  some  time  without  being  used,  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a dry  plate  is  often  a matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

Another  very  remarkable  fact  occurs  when  a perfectly 
colourless  solution  is  intensely  opaque  to  the  chemical 
rays  of  light ; for  intance,  a solution  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  orglucosides  is  perfectly  opaque  to  photographi- 
cally useful  rays  of  light.  If  placed  in  front  of  a sensi- 
tized plate  a layer  of  solution  will  as  effectually  stop  all 
photographic  action,  even  if  exposed  for  a considerable 
period,  and  the  expected  photograph  will  sustain  as  com- 
.plete  a blank  as  if  a thick  plate  of  copper  had  interfered. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  APPLICATIONS  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

It  Ik,  perhaps,  as  a handmaid  to  science  that  photography 
gains  its  greatest  lustre ; for,  though  a science  in  itself,  it  is 
chiefly  in  connection  with  chemistry  and  physics  that  it  obtains 
the  fullest  recognition.  Artists  in  pnblic  atlect  to  despise  it ; 
though  in  private  it  has  become  an  invaluable  aid  to  them  ; but 
scientists  are  always  ready  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  hence  to 
science  rather  than  to  art  it  has  to  look  for  due  acknowledgment 
of  its  claims.  A quarter  of  a century  ago  photography  was  the 
nursling  of  such  menot  genius  as  Sir  John  Herschel,  Becquerel, 
and  Draper ; and  as  phenomenon  after  phenomenon  was  dis- 
covered it  attracted  a large  share  of  attention  from  the  scientific 
world  ; bnt  when  the  collodion  process  of  Archer  was  announced 
and  practically  introduced,  and  it  became  open  to  the  meanest 
intellect,  it  was  deserted  by  our  great  thinkers,  and  as  a science 
made  but  little  progress  till  recently.  A revival  of  the  interest 
which  once  existed  in  its  growth  in  this  respect  occurred  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Vogel  and  Captain  Water- 
house  demonstrated  that  there  are  fields  for  exploration  in  it 
yet  open  to  him  who  might  wish  to  work.  They  showed  that 
the  yellow  and  green  rays  of  light,  which  were  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  have  no  chemical  action  on  the  most  sensitive  silver 
compounds,  could  be  utilized  fur  obtaining  photographic  im- 
pressions, by  staining  the  collodion  film  with  ditlerent  aniline 
dyes.  Following  their  steps,  Captain  Abney  has  shown  that 
not  only  all  the  visible  radiations  can  make  an  impression  on  a 
simple  silver  compound,  but  that  the  dark  rays  of  low  refrangi- 
bility,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  known  solely  by 
their  thermal  effects,  can  be  similarly  effective  when  the  simple 
compound  is  so  prepared  as  to  absorb  these  radiations.  Here 
we  have  a possibility  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  spectrum 
analysis,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  and  of  solving  problems 
which  heretofore  were  impossible  to  grasp.  Another  advance 
in  deciphering  the  work  written  by  light  has  also  been  made, 
whicn  sets  at  rest  the  notion  that  existed  regarding  the  proper- 
ties of  the  red  and  the  blue  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Draper 
had  noticed  and  Herschel  had  confirmed  the  foct  that  the  for- 
mer had  apparently  the  property  of  undoing  the  work  which  had 
been  performed  by  the  latter  on  the  sensitive  silver  compound. 
Iodide  of  silver— with  which  photographers  are  familiar — that 
is  to  say,  that  if  a picture  were  taken  with  the  blue  rays,  or 
with  white  light,  and  then  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  pure 
red  light,  the  work  of  the  first-mentioned  rays  would  be  undone. 
Thus  Claudet  found  that  a red  sun  was  photographed  as  a black 
object  against  a white  sky,  notwithstanding  the  sky  itself  in- 
tervened between  bis  lens  and  the  sun.  This  antagonism  of 
the  different  components  of  light  remained  a mystery  till  quite 
recently,  when  Abney  was  able  to  show  that  the  pheuomeuon 
was  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  compound,  which  had  been 
altered  by  the  blue  or  while  light,  such  oxidation  preventing 
the  development  of  the  photographic  image.  The  outcome  of 
this  last  solution  may,  perhaps,  have  important  results,  as  we 
find  that  photographs  in  natural  colours  may  be  produced  by 
this  process  of  oxidation,  and  if  it  be  only  possible  to  render 
them  permanent,  the  long  sought  after  Eldorado  will  be  reached. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  progress  made  in  the  science  of 
photography  itself ; but  the  applications  of  it  to  other  branches 
of  science  are  very  numerous,  though  wo  can  but  recount  some 
few.  In  solar  physics  we  find  it  employed  at  the  Physical 
Observatory  of  Meudon,  near  Paris,  by  Janssen,  on  a larger 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  In  his  photographs 
of  the  sun  exhibited  last  year  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, we  find  its  surface  shown  of  the  enormous  size  of 
twelve  inches  for  a diameter,  with  details  of  structure 
which  have  never  before  boon  seen  by  the  eye.  These 
magnificent  records  of  our  luminary  are  due  to  the  skill  of 
Janssen  in  modifying  existing  processes  for  bis  purpose,  to  per- 
fection in  the  telescope  employed,  and  to  the  minute  fraction 
(l-3000th  it  is  said)  of  a second  during  which  the  image  is  im- 
pressed. In  these  pictures  wo  can  trace  the  movement  of  the 
solar  tornadoes  in  the  photosphere  by  the  obliteration  of  its 
definite  structure,  the  very  form  of  which  would  have  remained 
open  to  doubt  had  visual  observation  alone  been  open.  The 
telescope,  it  is  true,  when  armed  with  a high  power  eyepiece, 
shows  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  solar  surface,  but  the  area 
in  the  field  of  view  at  one  time  is  limited,  owing  to  the  necessary 
magnification,  and  wo  should  never  have  learnt  by  it  that  these 
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solar  storms  were  aught  but  the  speculations  of  the  theorist.  In 
the  photograph  we  are  able  to  examine  the  surface  as  a whole, 
and  to  follow  the  track  of  the  disturbances  at  our  leisure. 
With  the  eye  we  integrate  the  solar  atmospheric  disturbances 
which  occur  in  about  the  1-lOth  of  a second,  in  the  photograph 
we  have  an  integration  for  the  l-3000th  of  a second  ; visual 
observations  are  evidently,  therefore,  heavily  handicapped 
compared  with  the  photographic.  For  many  years  past  we 
have  had  smaller  photographs  of  the  sun  produced  at  Kew  and 
Greenwich  by  the  aid  of  De  La  Rue's  photo-heliograph,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  an  accurate  register  of  the  sizes  and  form 
of  the  solar  spots,  which  wax  and  wane  and  wax  again  in 
number  about  every  ten  and  a-half  years.  If  famines  and  want 
of  rainfall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  absence  of  sun  spots — 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  from  statistics  that  they  have — 
it  is  principally  to  the  photographs  we  must  look  to  furnish  the 
proof,  and  by  them  the  theory  must  stand  or  fall.  The 
establishment  of  a small  observatory  in  India,  where  the  sun  is 
more  frequently  seen  than  it  is  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  auxiliary  photographs  to  those  at  home,  is  a step 
taken  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  in  all  probability  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity. 

The  same  form  of  instrument  with  which  these  smaller 
photographs  are  taken  was  employed  by  the  English  expeditions 
for  recording  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  and 
though  the  parallax  obtained  by  photography  has  not  proved  to 
be  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  hoped,  yet  the  fact  of  its  employ- 
ment at  all  marks  the  value  set  upon  its  aid  by  astronomers. 
In  the  recent  total  solar  eclipse  visible  in  America,  it  again 
obtained  recognition  a*  a recorder  of  facts  in  contradistinction 
to  the  eye,  which  is  sometimes  a recorder  of  foregone  conclu- 
sions, and  wo  find  that  no  party  of  observers  was  complete 
withont  its  camera  and  its  photo-spectrograph. 

Turning  to  another  important  and  rapidly  growing  branch  of 
physics,  wo  must  note  its  adaptation  to  spectrum  analysis,  in 
which  Draper,  Lockyer,  Vogel,  and  Cornu,  among  others,  have 
given  it  full  employment  as  regards  the  sun,  and  Huggins  as 
regards  stellar  work.  During  the  last  few  years  some  of  the 
most  important  advances  in  solar  analysis  have  been  made  by 
its  aid.  Thus  we  find  that  Cornu  has  mapped  the  ultra  violet 
region  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  that  portion  bordering  on  tbe 
region  of  visibility  Lockyer  has  been  able  to  lay  down  hundreds 
of  those  dark  Fraunhoffer  lines  which  cross  the  spectrum  and 
tell  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  while  visually  the  number 
might  be  reckoned  as  units.  Not  that  the  absolute  number  is 
so  important  as  the  fact  that  some  of  the  now  ones  mapped 
disclose  the  existence  of  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere  which 
before  were  more  than  doubtful.  Again,  too,  in  the  spectrum 
photographs  a leisurely  study  can  be  made  of  the  relative  thick- 
ness and  darkness  of  these  Fraunhoffer  lines,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  photosphere  be 
approximately  determined.  It  seems  probable  that  even  in 
our  own  day  a change  in  their  condition  has  occured,  since  the 
relative  blackness  of  certain  lines  has  apparently  altered.  In 
future  years  the  testimony  of  our  photographs  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  records  of  one  hundred  eye  observations. 
We  cannot  do  more  than  give  a passing  allusion  to  Lockyer’s 
groat  discovery  of  the  long  and  short  bright  line  of  the  spectra  of 
metallic  vapours  and  their  connection  with  the  spectrum  analysis 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  each  of  the  spectra 
to  one  distinctive  lino,  or  monochromatic  colour,  in  all  of  which 
photography  has  played  an  important  part.  By  photographing 
the  dark  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum  of  low  refrangibility,  we 
may  hope  to  know  more  regarding  the  state  in  which  some  of 
the  metals  exist  in  photosphere,  since  experiments  made  with 
the  electric  arc  have  shown  that  if  they  do  so  as  compounds 
their  spectra  will  partially  lie  in  this  part.  Huggins,  in  his 
photographs  of  stellar  spectra,  shows  records  of  the  truth  of  the 
dictum  that  we  have  hot  and  cold  stars  planted  in  the  heavens, 
and  possibly  they  may  tell  us  a good  deal  more  than  this  as  our 
familiarity  with  them  increases  and  as  our  means  of  interpre- 
tation grow.  To  Francis  Gallon  we  are  indebted  for  a totally 
novel  application  of  photography  to  scientific  research.  By 
taking  photographic  portraits  of  our  gaol  birds,  and  then 
building  up  a picture  with  the  photographs  of  convicts  impri- 
soned for  tbe  same  class  of  offence,  be  is  able  to  show  us  the 
type  of  face  and  head  from  which  we  may  expect  the  commis- 
sion of  any  particular  crime.  Or,  again,  by  taking  the  photo- 
graphs of  a family,  and  giving  a certain  value  to  collateral 
branches,  he  is  able  to  build  up  a typical  family  face.  Tbe 
combination  of  these  portraits,  we  may  remark,  is  effected  by 
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printing  the  camera  pictures  on  the  same  paper  for  different 
lengths  of  time.  Thus  the  son’s  portrait  might  have  three 
minutes’ exposure  to  light  given  to  it;  this  camera  picture 
would  bo  withdrawn,  and  a paternal  uncle’s  superposed  for  one 
minute,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  family  had  contributed  to 
make  the  typical  face.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are  im- 
mensely striking,  and  we  doubt  not  that  much  more  may  be 
learnt  by  adopting  this  or  some  other  similar  method  ter  tbe 
purpose.  At  Greenwich,  and  at  other  meteorological  observa- 
tories, we  have  long  had  photography  employed  as  the  registiar 
of  the  slow  variations  indicated  by  various  meteorological  in- 
struments, but  to-day  we  find  it  put  into  requisition  for  the  re- 
gistration of  quick  oscillations.  The  vibrations  made  by  the 
disc  ot  the  telephone,  the  movements  of  the  pulse,  the  forms  of 
beats— all  of  them  are  now  recorded  by  it ; and  we  might  indi- 
cate other  branches  of  science  where  the  rapidity  of  the  im- 
pressions made  would  be  of  immense  value. 

In  our  military  services  we  have  it  employed  ns  a measurer 
of  the  force  of  torpedoes,  by  registering  the  height  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  volume  of  water  raised,  or  as  a reconnoitrer  from  a 
balloon.  At  the  siege  of  Paris  we  all  recollect  the  pigeon 
post,  and  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  for  sending  despatches 
and  letters  in  miniature  ; but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  in  a 
future  war  photography  is  not  used  more  extensively  than  at 
present  the  public  think  possible.  Our  list  might  be  length- 
ened out  if  space  permitted ; but  we  have,  we  think,  shown 
suflSciently  that  photography  progresses  in  itself  and  in  its  ap- 
plications, that  it  is  a scientific  industry  as  well  as  a science, 
and  that  its  future  is  not  a contracted  one,  but  universal  in  its 
character.  Light  must  become  the  pen  ot  the  man  of  science, 
the  pencil  and  colour-box  of  the  artist,  and  the  tool  of  the 
engraver. 


ON  EXTREME  RAPIDITY  BY  THE  USE  OE  THE 
WET  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

BY  CHARLB8  WALDACK.» 

It  was  my  privilege,  two  years  ago,  to  receive  a visit  from 
Mr,  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva  (Switzerland),  and  to  examine 
his  album  of  pictures  made  by  his  rapid  process.  The 
pictures  astonisned  me  greatly.  The  evidence  was  there 
that  they  had  been  made  by  very  short  exposures,  and  I felt 
convinced  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Boissonnas  bad  succeeded 
in  modifying  the  wet  collodion  process  so  as  to  make  it  a 
great  deal  more  rapid  than  when  the  various  ordinary 
formulae  are  used.  A short  time  afterwards  an  intimate 
friend  came  into  possession  of  the  secret  process,  compounded 
collodion,  bath,  and  developer,  and  invited  me  to  witness  a 
trial  of  the  new  chemicals.  I went  provided  with  collodion, 
bath,  and  developer,  all  freshly  made.  Tested  against  a set 
of  chemicals  which  had  been  in  use  fur  some  time,  the 
advantage  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Boissonnas  com- 
pounds;  but  when  tried  side  by  side  against  the  newly  mixed 
chemicals  I had  brought  with  me,  the  results  were  similar. 
This  was  a disappointment,  for  I had  worked  myself  up  to 
the  point  to  believe  that  a great  progress  had  been  made,  and 
that  we  had  a new  power  in  our  hands.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments went  to  confirm  the  first,  and  the  only  conclusion  I 
conld  come  to  was  that  the  astonishing  results  obtained  by 
Boissonnas  were  due,  not  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
compounds  used,  but  to  very  favorable  conditions  of  light 
and  clever  management. 

A closer  examination  of  some  of  the  Boissonnas  specimens 
roved  that  most  of  the  subjects,  children,  dogs,  and  cats, 
ad  been  perched  on  a table  or  platform,  so  as  to  bring  them 
closer  to  the  skylight.  The  illumination  bad  been  managed, 
not  with  a view  to  effect,  but  to  rapid  action.  The  rule, 
expose  for  the  shadows,  and  the  lights  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, had  not  been  forgotten.  High  shadows  require 
short  exposures.  Thin  negatives  are  thus  produced,  which 
have  to  be  brought  up  to  printing  density,  hence  the  necessity 
for  redeveloper  and  intensifiers.  The  result  is  a certain 
granularity  of  deposit,  and,  to  some  extent,  an  obliteration 
of  half-tones.  The  Boissonnas  prints  are  by  no  means  fine 

• Mo$nics,  1879. 
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specimens  of  photography,  but  they  are  evidence  of  grea  t 
rapidity  of  action. 

Now,  if  your  readers  wish  to  know  how  the  collodion,  bath, 
and  developer  had  been  made,  which  proved  equal  in 
sensitiveness  to  those  recommended  by  Boissonnas,  I will 
give  in  a few  lines  the  manner  of  compounding  them.  I 
must  say  beforehand,  however,  that  1 do  not  believe  them  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  many  others  which  they  have,  or  may 
have  had,  in  use.  Pure  materials,  and  such  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  present  time,  are  the  main  thing. 
The  substitution  of  one  iodide  or  bromide  for  another  (I 
speak  of  those  generally  in  use),  has  very  little  influence 
on  the  result,  if  the  collodion  be  used  at  the  proper  time. 
The  ether  should  be  pure,  free  from  foreign  smells,  not 
ozonized ; the  alcohol  free  from  essential  oils.  All  our 
respectable  stockdealers  supply  us  with  everything  iu  the 
best  condition.  Do  not  rely  on  the  country  drug  store. 

Plain  Collodion. 

Alcohol } litre  (250  c.c.)  ( 10  ounces) 

Pyroxyline*  ...  (10  grammes)  (300  grains) 

Shake  and  add 

Ether 2 litre  (500  c.c.)  ( 20  ounces) 

Shako  until  complete  dissolution,  and  let  settle. 

Iodizing  Solution. 

Alcohol ^ litre  (250  c.c.)  ( 10  ounces) 

Iodide  of  ammonium  (10  grammes)  (300  grains) 
Bromide  of  ammonium!  4 ,,  (120  „ 

Filter.  To  three  parts  in  volume  of  the  plain  collodion, 
add  one  part  of  the  iodizing  solution  the  day  before  using. 
In  hot  weather  do  not  prepare  more  than  you  want  to  use  in 
the  next  two  days.  The  ripening  process,  if  pushed  too  far, 
is  detrimental  to  sensitiveness. 

Silver  Solution. 

Fused  or  recrystallized  nitrate  of 

silver  90  grammes  (3  ounces) 

Distilled  water  1 litre  (30  „ 

Use  as  good  water  as  you  can  get ; distilled,  or  water  from 
clean  and  pure  ice. 

Filter.  Keep  one-fourth  of  the  solution  apart,  and  to  the 
rest  add  a couple  of  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved 
in  water.  Shake  and  filter  again  in  the  light.  If  any 
organic  matter  should  be  present  it  will  combine  with  the 
precipitated  iodide.  Throw  in  your  filter  about  one  gramme 
(30  grains)  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  After  filtration  of  the 
iodized  part,  add  the  one-fourth  which  has  not  been  iodized, 
and  acidify  with  one  drop  of  C.  P.  nitric  acid. 

The  nitrate  of  baryta  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing pinholes.  How  it  acts  I cannot  explain  ; certain  it  is 
that  it  does  have  that  eflect. 

The  developing  solution  for  rapid  exposure  should  be 
strong,  and  should  not  contain  more  than  the  necessary 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  obtain  clear  pictures.  A seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  solution  (2  to  30  ounces  of  water)  will  be 
found  to  allow  of  a shorttr  exposure  than  the  ordinary  three 
or  four  per  cent,  generally  in  use.  Add  two  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinary  acetic  acid  (No.  8),  and  the  same  quantity  of 
alcohol. 

The  collodion  and  developer  can  be  mixed  every  few  days. 
The  bath,  however,  will,  after  a time,  cease  to  give  the  best 
and  most  rapid  results.  When  the  developer  begins  to  creep 
instead  of  flowing  evenly  over  the  plate,  boil  the  bath  down 
to  one-half,  and  replenish  with  distilled  water.  A time 
will  come,  however,  when  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  will  be 
such  that  a more  radical  remedy  has  to  be  made  use  of.  The 
solution  should  bo  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  fused.  The 
fused  silver  can  then  be  used  to  make  a new  solution,  which 
it  will  be  useless  to  iodize,  however.  A good  plan,  which 
is  used  by  some  careful  English  workers,  is  to  make  use  of 
two  baths.  Tbe  first  one  alone  is  used  until  the  developing 
solution  begins  to  creep ; when  this  happens,  the  plate  is 

• The  cotton  I used  was  Poullcuce  & Wittman’s.  That  of  Anthony’s  and 
fiance's  or  Peter  Parys’,  are  fully  up  to  the  mark. 
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dipped  for  a half  minute  in  a second  and  ne^  bath.  The 
second  bath  need  not  be  stronger  than  five  per  cent.,  about 
25  grains  to  the  ounce. 

A few  remarks  now  about  evaporating  silver  solutions  and 
fusing.  The  evaporating  dishes  imported  in  this  country 
are  of  poor  quality  and  very  liable  to  crack.  The  real  Berlin 
dish  is  difficult  to  find.  M ever  expose  your  evaporating  dish 
to  the  direct  fiame  of  gas  or  coal  oil.  To  use  a sand-bath  is 
a very  tedious  process.  Procure  a piece  of  wire  gauze,  and 
interpose  it  between  the  flame  and  bottom  of  the  dish.  Be 
very  cautions  when  you  use  a new  dish  ; heat  very  gradually. 
When  it  has  been  used  some  time  it  is  tempered,  and  will 
stand  the  heat  much  better.  Use  a large  dish  for  evapo- 
rating, and  when  the  mass]is  very  thick  and  solidifies  on  dry- 
ing, put  it  in  a smaller  dish  to  fuse  it.  Evaporate  without 
bringing  the  solution  to  a boiling-point.  This  is  the  safest 
plan.  When  fusing,  cover  the  mass  with  a thin  funnel,  to 
prevent  the  projection  of  fine  particles  of  silver  all  over  the 
room. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

BT  CAPT.  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.SC.» 

Eketrotyping  Methods. — In  nearly  all  the  electrotyping 
methods  the  printing  plate  is  obtained  by  depositing  cop- 
per on  a gelatine  relief  obtained  by  the  agency  of  light, 
or  on  a cast  in  plaster,  gutta-percha,  &c.,  taken  from  such 
a gelatine  relief. 

If  a dry  film  of  chromated  gelatine  on  a suitable  sup- 
port be  exposed  to  light  under  a photographic  cliche,  and 
then  plunged  into  hot  water,  the  parts  acted  on  by  light, 
being  insoluble,  will  remain  on  the  support  in  different 
degrees  of  relief  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
while  the  unexposed  parts  will  be  washed  away.  An  image  i 
in  high  relief  formed  of  hard  and  insoluble  gelatine  will 
thus  be  obtained,  from  which  a cast  or  electrotype  in  in- 
taglio may  be  made. 

If,  however,  instead  of  using  hot  water,  the  plate  be 
plunged  into  cold  water,  the  gelatine  will  be  found  to 
absoi  b water  and  swell  up  in  the  parts  protected  from  the 
light,  while  in  the  parts  acted  on  by  the  light  it  will  only 
slightly  absorb  the  water,  and  these  parts  will  thus  form 
hollows.  The  power  of  absorbing  water  will  also  be  found 
to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  protection  from 
light.  In  this  case,  an  image  in  low  relief  is  obtained, 
which  may  also  be  moulded  from,  or  electrotyped. 

“ Upon  these  two  principles  several  processes  of  pro- 
ducing printing-plates  both  for  copper-plate  and  letter- 
press  printing  have  been  founded  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  first  process  of  the  kind  was  Paul  Pretsch’s  “ Photo- 
galv^nography,”  invented  in  1854.  He  appears  at  first  to 
have  obtained  his  plates  by  coating  a glass  with  gelatine 
and  bichromate,  exposing  to  light,  and  then  washing  away 
the  soluble  gelatine,  and  taking  a mould  of  the  resulting 
relief  in  gutta-percha,  from  which  an  electrotype  was 
made  in  the  usual  manner.f 

This  process  gave  fair  results  both  in  line  and  half-tone, 
but,  owing  to  the  washing  away  of  the  soluble  gelatine  be- 
ing effected  on  the  side  of  the  film  exposed  to  light,  the 
plates  were  defective,  and  required  a good  deal  of  touching 
up  by  skilled  eu^avers,  which  vastly  increased  the  expense 
of  their  production.  The  process  failed  as  a commercial 
speculation. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  in  1855,  Poitevin  pub- 
lished methods  of  obtaining  plates  from  the  gelatine  reliefs 
obtained  by  swelling  the  sensitive  films  in  cold  water. 
Plaster  casts  were  either  made  from  them,  or  the  gelatine 
surface  itstlf  was  metallized  and  electrotyped  in  the 
usual  way.f 

This  method  produced  tolerable  results,  though  the 
prints  were  always  somewhat  coarse,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

• Continued  from  page  586,  vol.  xxiL 
tee  Jonmxl  of  the  Bbotograpbic  Society  ofLondon,  vol.  iil.,  p.  58. 

! See  Traitd  de  I’lmpression  Fbotogrupbique  sans  Sels  d’Ajgent,”  p.  49 


swollen  gelatine  will  not  give  the  same  sharpness  as  when 
dry. 

Both  these  processes  were  more  or  less  unsuitable  for 
reproducing  subjects  in  half-tone — Pretsch’s  because  in 
the  process  of  washing  away  the  soluble  gelatine  the 
lighter  half-tones  were  liable  to  be  lost — Poitevin ’s  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  swelling  in  proper 
relative  proportion,  owing  to  more  absorbent  parts  of  the 
film  lying  underneath  less  absorbent  parts.  Both  pro- 
cesses also  failed  to  give  the  necessary  grain,  without 
which  the  proper  inking  of  the  engraved  plates  could  not 
be  effected. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  improve  on  these  pro- 
cesses, unsuccessfully,  until  M.  Placet  showed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  in  them  the  same  principle  of  ex- 
posing on  one  side  of  the  gelatine  film  and  developing  on 
the  other,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  previously  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  half- 
tones iu  the  pigment-printing  process,  and  for  a similar 
re.ason. 

M.  Placet  indicated  several  ingenious  ways  of  obtaining 
his  results.*  They  may,  however,  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follow  F. 

A film  of  chromated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a trans- 
mitted positive  cliche,  so  that  the  light  acts  on  the  under 
side  of  the  film  ; this  is  done  either  by  covering  the  collo- 
dion side  of  the  cliche  itself  with  the  sensitive  coating,  or  by 
using  a thin  transparent  sheet  of  transfer  collodion  or  mica 
as  a support  for  it.  After  exposure  to  light,  the  film  is 
soaked  in  water,  whereupon  those  parts  which  have  been 
protected  from  the  light  swell  up  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  action  of  light  upon  them.  By  treating  the 
mould  in  relief  thus  obtained  with  metallic  solutions,  an 
electrotype  copy  in  copper  may  be  produced,  which  can 
be  printed  from  in  the  copper-plate  press. 

If  a negative  cliche  is  used,  the  unaltered  gelatine  must 
be  dissolved,  or  a second  electrotype  must  be  made. 

M.  Placet  also  suggested  the  employment  of  a sensitive 
surface  which  would  become  soluble  under  the  influence  of 
light,  such  as  a mixture  of  gelatine,  or  other  colloid,  with 
perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  as  recommended  by 
Poitevin  for  pigment-printing.  In  this  case  the  solvent 
acting  on  the  exposed  side  hollows  out  the  image  in  the 
same  way  as  an  etching  fluid  does  on  copper,  but  with  the 
advantage  that  each  line  has  only  the  exiict  strength  given 
to  it  by  the  intensity  of  the  cliche ; or  the  altered  parts  of 
the  gelatine  film  may  simply  be  swollen  with  cold  water, 
producing  an  image  in  relief.  In  either  case,  a mould  is 
taken  from  the  gelatine  and  electrotyped,  or  copper  may 
be  deposited  on  the  gelatine  itself. 

By  his  process  M.  Placet  was  able  to  obtain  very  per- 
fect gradation  of  shade  in  the  half-tones  of  his  pictures, 
wiih  a fine  natural  grain  produced  by  some  means  which 
he  did  not  divulge.  He  has  lately,  however,  described  a 
method  of  producing  the  grain,  which  consists  in  plunging 
the  gelatine  plate  into  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  then  treating  it  with  a solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  containing  acetic  acid.^  The  principle  he  lays  down 
is  first  to  treat  the  gelatine  with  a solvent,  and  then  with 
a solution  of  some  substance  that  will  tan  or  contract  it. 

Messrs.  Fontaine,  Avet,  aud  Urivet  have  also  proposed 
similar  processes,  in  which  they  have  partially  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a proper  grain  by  interposing 
between  the  cliche  and  the  gelatine  film  a fine  network  or 
an  impression  of  an  engraved  or  roulette  tint ; but  these 
artificial  grains  have  a disagreeable  effect,  and  the  methods 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  except  for  line-work  and 
photo-typography,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
Avet’s  process  is,  however,  I believe,  still  in  use  for  pro- 
ducing the  maps  of  the  Italian  Survey. 

{To  he  continued.) 


* S«e  Divxnne  “ Les  Progres  de  U Pbotographie,"  p.  185. 
i See"  Balletin  de  Is  Sec.  Frsne.  de  Photogrsphie.’’  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  130. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  DKY-FLATE  COMPETI- 
TION. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  intending  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  £50  offered  by  Mr.  Paget  for  the 
best  dry  plate  process  should  be  making  progress  with 
their  preparations.  Two  finished  negatives,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  should  be  good  ones — as  good,  at  least,  as 
the  process  will  produce — together  with  three  prepared 
unexposed  plates,  and  a description  of  the  process,  must 
be  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  Award  before  the  end 
of  March.  Hence  it  is  quite  time  that  intending  competi- 
tors should  begin  to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  photography 
were  dry  plate  processes  so  much  in  the  ascendant  as  at 
the  present  time.  At  no  previous  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  were  so  many  dry  plate  pictures 
exhibited,  and  never  before  was  there  any  approach  lo 
such  prevalent  excellence  amongst  dry  plate  pictures. 
But  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whetW  the  forms  of  excel- 
lence exhibited  come  exactly  within  the  conditions 
demanded  in  competing  for  Mr.  Paget’s  prize.  The  primary 
aim  in  these  conditions  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  A 
good  tourist’s  process  is  manifestly  aimed  at.  The  standard 
of  final  excellence  must  not  be  inferior  to  that  attained  by 
wet  collodion.  But,  apart  from  that,  good  keeping  qualities 
before  and  after  exposure  seem  to  be  most  prominent 
amongst  the  indispensable  qualities.  The  prepared  plates 
must  keep  at  least  four  months  before  exposure,  without 
deterioration  ; and  they  must  keep  three  months  after 
exposure  and  before  development  in  any  climate.  These 
conditions  essentially  point  to  plates  for  travellers. 
The  characteristics  of  recent  dry  plate  developments 
have  been  noticeable  in  extreme  sensitiveness  and 
delicacy  of  result,  rather  than  in  keeping  qualities.  The 
boast  has  been,  that  the  modern  dry  plates  were  as 
good  for  studio  work  as  were  wet  plates ; and  in 
such  a case  keeping  qualities  are  scarcely  thought 
of.  Amongst  the  old  dry  processes  there  arc  many 
which  are  simple  in  preparation,  fairly  sensitive, 
and  excellent  in  result,  but  few  in  which  the  keeping 
qualities  are  beyond  question.  The  tannin  process, 
which  had  a transient  vogue,  essentially  failed  in  this  re- 
spect. The  plate,  if  kept  after  exposure,  gradually  lost 
the  latent  image  produced  by  exposure.  The  Fotliergill 
process  had  a similar  fault.  A plate  which  had  been 
keep  some  time  required  a longer  exposure  ; and  if  kept 
after  exposure,  required  prolonged  and  energetic  develop- 
ment. The  morphia  process,  which  was  very  simple, 
and  gave  good  results,  had  practically  no  keeping  quali- 
ties. One  process  alone,  the  oldest  aud  best  of  the  old 
processes,  had,  in  combination  with  many  other  excellent 
characteristics,  good  keeping  qualities  as  well : as  the 
coUodio-albumen  process  scarcely  ever  failed  in  any  desi- 


rable quality.  In  its  normal  state  of  working  it  was  not 
quick,  but  with  hot  development  it  could  be  made 
so.  It  gave  fine  harmonious  pictures,  and  with  a final 
wash  of  gallic  acid,  its  keeping  qualities  seemed  almost 
indefinite ; plates  in  many  cases  having  been  kept  with- 
out any  perceptible  deterioration  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months. 

Some  of  the  modern  emulsion  processes  were  found  to 
fail  in  keeping  qualities,  and  of  some  others  we  as  yet  know 
little  of  their  capacity  in  this  direction.  But  we  glean 
from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Cooper,  as  stated  in  his  recent 
paper,  that  the  emulsion  process  which  produced  his  very 
fine  pictures  at  the  last  Exhibition  possesses  keeping  quali- 
ties of  a rare  order.  Five  months  in  some  cases  before 
exposure,  and  three  mouths  in  some  cases  after  exposure 
and  before  development,  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  this 
direction.  As  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  process  may  be 
found  amongst  the  competing  methods,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  speak  more  of  it  at  present,  beyond  referring  to  it  as 
indicating  desirable  possibilities  amongst  emulsion  pro- 
cesses. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the 
competing  processes  will  have  no  light  task  in  working 
the  various  processes  ; keeping,  exposing,  aud  developing 
the  competing  plates,  &c.  There  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  can,  we  think,  have  scarcely  received  full  considera- 
tion when  it  was  published.  The  plates  are  to  keep  well 
for  a given  number  of  months,  in  any  climate  ! Will  some 
member  or  members  of  the  committee  travel  with  the  plates 
from  China  to  Peru,  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator? 
Or  will  they  send  the  plates  travelling  to  be  submitted  to 
this  ordeal  ? Will  they  be  submitted  to  the  wet  period  of 
India,  the  simooms  of  Arabia?  Will  they  be  sent  on  an 
Arctic  expedition,  and  made  to  “ cross  the  Line  ” to  acquire 
ripeness,  like  Madeira  wine?  We  imagine  not.  This 
phrase  “ in  any  climate  ’’  has  manifestly  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  conditions  without  thought.  The  aim,  pro- 
bably, is  to  imply  that  the  plates  must  possess  sutlicient 
robustness  of  constitution  to  travel  reasonably  without 
hurt,  not  requiring,  like  a patient  with  bronchitis,  to  be 
immured  in  a temperature  not  exceeding  nor  falling  below 
65®  Fahrenheit. 

Such  an  examination  as  the  committee  contemplate 
demands  time,  manifestly  ; and  we  can  scarcely  hope  for 
the  publication  of  a decision  much  within  twelve  months, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  exceed  that  time.  For  ready 
reference,  and  as  a reminder  to  possible  competitors,  we 
here  repeat  the  general  conditions  of  the  competition  : — 

“ 1.  The  description  of  each  process  accepted  in  competi- 
tion shall  contain  sufficiently  accurate  details  to  enable  auy 
ordinarily  skilful  photographer  to  produce  results  thereby, 
equal  to  those  obtainable  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

“ 2.  Sensitive  films  made  by  the  process  shall  remain 
without  perceptible  change  for  not  less  than  four  months 
after  preparation,  and  must  keep  satisfactory  three  months 
in  any  climate  between  exposure  and  development.  Should 
more  processes  than  one  fulfil  the  stated  conditions,  the  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  the  most  sensitive  and  easily  pre- 
pared. 

“ 3.  Each  competitor,  or  his  representative,  shall  have  the 
option  and  be  willing,  if  required,  to  prepare  any  special 
chemicals  or  appliances,  and  with  such,  or  others  prepared 
according  to  his  formulas,  make,  expose,  and  develop  some 
negatives  by  his  process,  in  the  presence  of  the  appointed 
judges. 

“ 4.  A description  of  the  processes  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  an  Award  Committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (com- 
petitors not  being  eligible  to  act  thereon),  on  or  before  the 
31st  March,  1879.  accompanied  with  three  8J  by  inches 
unexposed  plates,  and  two  or  more  finished  negatives.  Should 
the  negatives  not  be  equal  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to 
those  produced  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  they,  together 
with  the  unexposed  films,  aud  descriptions  of  the  means  by 
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which  they  have  been  produced,  will  be  returned  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  May,  1879.  Competitors  may  send  the 
negatives,  &c.,  accompanied  with  their  names  and  addressee 
enclosed  in  a sealed  envelope,  and  marked  outside  with  a 
cipher  and  an  address,  which  will  be  returned  unopened, 
should  the  Award  Committee  consider  the  specimen  nega- 
tives below  the  requisite  standard  of  excellencu.  One  or  more 
of  the  negatives  by  the  successful  process  shall  be  retained  for 
exhibition  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

“ .5.  The  decision  of  the  Committ'e  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
competitors  as  final,  and  the  receipt  of  the  prize  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  an  agreement  that  the  process  may 
afterwards  be  published  unconditionally,  practised  by  any 
one.  Should  the  conditions  not  be  entirely  realised,  the 
prize  may  be  either  awarded  or  retained  for  competition 
during  the  following  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
After  the  award  the  description  of  the  prize  and  other  pro- 
cesst's  may  be  published  under  the  direction  ot  the  judges, 
unless  a wish  be  expressed  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  of 
sending  in  a process  for  competition,  should  it  not  prove  the 
successful  one." 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CHROMATES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

Gelatike  of  every  kind  contains  organic  salts  of  calcium, 
which  in  the  process  of  incineration  are  converted  into 
carbonate ; the  best  kinds  also  contain  gypsum.  When 
gelatine  is  digested  in  cold  water,  the  calcium  salts  are 
dissolved  out,  as  can  be  proved  by  testing  with  ammo- 
nium oxalate  ; sulphuric  acid  will  also  always  be  found  in 
the  solution,  for  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  gives  a 
perceptible  precipitate.  The  presence  of  these  salts  of 
lime  is  ucavoidable,  and  as  in  the  chromate  processes 
they  produce  neither  harm  nor  benefit,  it  is  immaterial, 
and  no  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  the  gelatine.  The 
sulphate  is  also  always  present  in  greater  or  les.s  quantity, 
but  as  its  presence  is  equally  of  no  consequence,  it  is  use- 
less, and  only  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  look  for  it. 

The  only  reliable  means  of  separating  alum  from  gela- 
tine is  that  recommended  by  Woodbury  and  Swan. 
After  softening  the  gelatine  by  soaking,  it  is  dissolved  iu 
warm  water ; to  every  20<J  to  250  grammes  of  gelatine  is 
then  added  the  white  of  an  egg  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water,  and  a few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  whole 
being  previously  well  shaken.  The  mass  is  then  weakly 
acidulated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  boiled  up  ; by 
means  of  the  albumen  the  alum,  with  a small  quantity  of 
gelatine,  is  precipitated,  and  on  filtering  the  solution  the 
remaining  gelatine  comes  off  perfectly  pure.  According 
to  the  author,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  all  this 
trouble,  as,  at  any  rate,  the  finer  kinds  of  commercial 
gelatine  are  never  adulterated  with  alum. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  table,  the  author 
observes  that  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  air-dried 
gelatine  depends  principally  on  the  thickness  of  the  cakes 
and  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
shown  by  the  first  column  of  the  table,  its'determination 
is  of  no  practical  value,  as  the  amount  of  water  that  any 
particular  kind  of  gelatine  contains  bears  no  relation  to  its 
goodness. 

Of  so  much  the  greater  importance  is  the  third  column, 
which  gives  the  “ parts  by  weight  of  water  taken  up  by 
one  part  by  weight  of  gelatine.”  Although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  every  sort  of  gelatine  which  possesses  only  a 
moderate  power  of  absorbing  water  is  bad,  it  can  at  any 
rate  not  be  denied  that  one  possessing  a large  absorbing 
power  is  good.  Every  gelatine  which  is  able  to  absorb 
more  than  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15°  C.  will 


• Continued  horn  page  2. 


be  found  to  be  reliable  for  a photographic  purpose.  Bu 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  a uuiversa 
test,  for  there  are  excellent  collotype  gelatines  that  absorb 
only  five  or  six  times  their  weight  of  water.  As  an  auxi- 
liary test,  however,  the  absorbing  power  of  gelatine  must 
not  be  underrated.  The  author’s  experience  is  that  a gela- 
tine rich  in  gluten,  and  able  to  absorb  a large  quantity  of 
water,  gives  more  easily  developable  chromate  films  for 
carbon  pictures  and  photo-electrotype  plates  than  one 
which  can  absorb  only  a small  quantity  of  water.  As  an 
element  in  the  selection  of  gelatine,  this  property  must 
therefore  not  be  neglected. 

The  prime  factor,  however,  in  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  any  particular  kind  of  gelatine  is  the  test  of  its 
carrying  power.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  of  the  table,  the  carrying  power  has  a close  rela- 
tion to  the  goodness  of  the  gelatine.  This  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  gelatines  numbered  in  the  table  one  to  four, 
which  are  of  the  same  manufacture,  but  of  different  qua- 
lities and  prices ; as  the  goodness  of  the  gelatine  decreases, 
so  also  its  ability  to  bear  a weight  without  tearing  dimi- 
nishes. .Just  as  clear  is  the  evidence  given  in  the  table 
by  No.  14  and  Nos.  18  to  24  ; these  are  manifestly  inferior 
kinds,  and  can  only  bear  weights  that  are  in  a remark- 
able degree  smaller  than  those  which  Nos.  5 to  13  can 
stand,  the  latter  being  in  other  respects  of  excellent 
quality.  Generally,  therefore,  we  may  say  the  greater  the 
carrying  power,  the  better  the  gelatine.  From  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  this  carrying  power  is  deter- 
mined, as  above  explained,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
relative  values  can  only  be  roughly  ascertained.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  author  the  mean  error  in 
those  values  may  be  taken  as  10  per  cent. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  a gelatine  which  is 
well  adapted  for  the  collotype  process  must  be  able  to 
resist  great  mechanical  pressure,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  must  possess  great  carrying  power.  Ou  account 
of  their  ability  to  withstand  pressure.  Nos.  10  and  11  are 
specially  preferred  for  collotyping ; the  table  shows  that 
these  gelatines  can  bear  a great  weight  without  tearing. 
'I'he  other  photographic  gelatines  are  also,  according  to 
the  table,  well  able  to  resist  pressure,  whereas  Nos.  14 
and  Nos.  18  to  24  can  bear  a weight  of  scarcely  450 
grammes,  and  are  quite  useless  for  photographic  purposes. 
Generally,  a photographic  gelatine  should  be  able  to  bear 
at  least  000  grammes,  and  one  for  the  collotype  process 
about  700  grammes. 

As  regards  the  last  column  in  the  table,  a jelly  consist- 
ing of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  should  not 
melt  at  a lower  temperature  than  30°  C. ; only  inferior 
qualities  would  do  this. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  the  author 
concludes  that  a gelatine,  to  be  suitable  for  photography, 
must  fulfil  the  following  conditions  : — It  must  be  colour- 
less, or  only  faintly  yellow  ; after  soaking  in  water,  it 
must  dissolve  easily  and  completely  when  heated  ; allowed 
to  lie  in  water  twenty-four  hours  at  a temperature  of  15° 
C.,  it  must  not  break  up  ; calcined,  it  should  not  yield  more 
than  3 per  cent.,  or  at  the  farthest  4 per  cent,  of  ash  ; 
lastly,  when  proved  by  the  method  above  described,  it 
must  be  able  to  bear  a weight  of  at  least  600  grammes 
without  tearing.  If  a gelatine  fails  in  complying  with 
any  of  these  conditions  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  it. 
When  the  gelatine  is  to  be  used  in  the  carbon  process,  or 
in  photo  electrotyping,  the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid 
on  its  power  to  absorb  water,  but  if  it  be  required  for 
collotyping,  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached 
to  its  carrying  power.  For  the  latter  purpose,  indeed, 
if  two  gelatines  show  equal  ability  to  resist  pressure,  the 
one  which  swells  up  least  in  water  should  be  selected. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  one  gelatine  will  dry  with 
a glossy,  and  another  with  a dull  surface ; the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred  for  collotype,  the  former  cau  be  cor- 
rected by  adding  spirits  of  wine. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION  PLATES. 

BY  WllLLIAlt  BROOKS. 

It  is  now  very  seldom  that  we  hear  of  dry  plates  being 
made  by  the  old  system  of  collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  as  collodion  emulsions  are  now  well  to  the  front,  and 
at  the  present  time  almost  every  photographer  takes  an 
interest  in  dry  plates  and  the  general  cry  has  been  how 
to  prepare  a reliable  dry  plate,  so  that  the  preparation  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  results  certain.  It  is  with  this 
object  in  view  that  I offer  the  results  of  my  last  year’s 
experiments  to  photographers,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, which  1 will  give  in  detail.  Many  make  a sad  mess 
of  dry  plate  work.  The  first  question  asked  is,  What  expo- 
sure shall  1 give?  IVell,  now,  to  give  the  time  of  the 
exposure  with  absolute  certainty  is  a thing  almost  impos- 
sible— the  golden  rule  is  to  make  a few  experiments.  I 
will  mention  one  instance.  A gentleman  amateur  asked 
me  to  tell  him  how  long  to  expose  a plate  for  a house, 
stating  its  situation,  light,  I told  him  what  1 thought 
it  would  require,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  was  the 
proper  time  for  everything,  no  matter  its  situation  or  how 
the  light  was.  He  exposed  about  three  dozen  plates. 
Some  were  woodland  scenes,  and,  as  a natural  result,  he 
blamed  everybody  and  everything  except  himself  ; and  1 
have  known  several  professional  photographers  to  act  in 
the  same  way.  1 always  recommend  that  experience  should 
be  gained  by  exposing  and  developing  a few  plates  on  a few 
test  subjects,  and,  as  a golden  rule,  give  plenty  of  expo- 
sure, which  can  be  remedied  in  developing,  whereas  with 
a plate  that  has  been  under-exposed  it  is  very  dilHcult  to 
obtain  a passable  result,  although  an  expert  may  at  times 
get  a better  result  than  a novice. 

The  Glass  Plates. — .Always  use  the  best  glass  for  small 
sizes,  say  up  to  12  by  10.  1 use  extra  thick  polished  flatted 

crown.  I find  that  soaie  of  this  description  now  in  the 
market  is  polished  on  one  side  only,  which  can  easily  be 
detected  by  passing  the  thumb-nail  over  its  surface.  The 
unpolished  side  feels  pimply,  which  is  very  unsuitable  for 
the  film.  A great  many  specks  I have  attributed  to  these 
pimples  in  the  glass.  On  examining  them  under  a 
microscope  they  appear  to  have  a crater-like  appearance, 
which  acts  as  a receptacle  for  foreign  matter,  which 
becomes  filled  up  and  is  detrimental  to  success,  especially 
if  the  plate  is  kept  for  a few  months.  Patent  plate  is  pre- 
ferred by  some.  1 object  to  it  on  account  of  its  surface 
being  so  absorptive,  and  give  the  preference  to  the 
former.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  clean  plates. 

I always  soak  them  for  a short  time  in  dilute  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid — whichever  is  at  hand — about  one  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  water.  1 never  use  washing  soda  or  .any  alkali,  as  it 
attacks  the  surface  of  the  plate,  unless  they  are  plates  which 
have  been  varnished,  end  it  istheu  almost  indispensable. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  only  allow  them  to  remain  just 
long  enough  to  have  the  desired  effect — that  is,  to  remove 
the  varnished  film.  Remove  them,  and  place  them  in 
clean  water  and  stream  singly  under  the  tap,  both  sides, 
rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  After  this  treatment 
very  little  need  be  feared.  Instead  of  polishing  the  plates, 
I prefer  to  use  a substratum  of  albumen,  as  the  labour  is 
far  less,  and  a better  result  is  obtained.  1 always  keep  a 
good  stock  of  prepared  albumen  on  hand,  which  I prepare 
by  the  well-known  formula  of  Mr.  VV.  Ackland,  which  will 
keep  for  a year  or  two  in  good  condition  ; it  was  published 
many  years  since. 

To  prepare  the  stock  albumen  1 break  each  egg  sepa- 
rately in  a cup,  and  separate  the  yolk  carefully,  taking  care 
to  see  that  each  egg  is  perfectly  fresh  and  free  from  smell 
before  adding  to  the  whites  of  the  other  eggs  already 
broken,  as  one  bad  one  will  spoil  the  whole  batch.  New- 
Laid  eggs  are  best  on  the  score  of  freshness,  but  shop  eggs 
1 have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  After  the 
requisite  quantity  of  albumen  has  been  obtained,  according 
to  the  quantity  one  requires  to  make,  to  every  eight  fluid 


ounces  of  albumen  mix  together  one  ounce  of  water 
and  twenty-four  drops  of  glaci.al  acetic  acid,  and 
add,  pouring  it  into  the  albumen  in  a fine  stream, 
and  stirring  constantly  with  a glass  rod  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  On  no  account  is  it  to  be  beaten 
or  whisked  up,  or  the  resulting  preparation  will  have 
a milky  appearance.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for 
one  hour  or  more,  and  then  strained  through  a piece  of 
co.arse  muslin  or  cheese  cloth.  To  this  strained  albumen 
is  to  be  added  one  drachm  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  bottles  and  tightly  corked. 

1 find  it  best  to  bottle  it  off  iu  small  bottles  of  about  one 
ounce,  or  even  h.alf  ounce,  for  when  a bottle  is  once  opened 
it  requires  to  be  used  up.  In  this  way  any  quantity  can 
be  made  ; it  is  then  always  at  hand,  and  will  keep  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  i.s  the  best  system  of  preparing  albumen 
that  I know ; I have  used  it  ever  since  its  publication. 
It  is  not  only  used  as  a substratum,  but  further  on  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  plays  a most  important  part  in  developing 
the  plate.  For  use  as  a substratum  use 

Prepared  stock  albumen 1 ounce 

Water  1 pint 

Filter  in  the  ordinary  w.ay  through  paper.  Have  all  the 
plates  ready  in  a dish  of  clean  water,  take  one  on  a pneu- 
matic holder  kept  for  the  express  purpose  (I  find  the  red 
rubber  ones  the  best,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  get  hard), 
stream  under  the  tap,  drain  slightly,  then  flow  over  it  from 
a clean  glass  measure  a small  quantity  of  the  dilute  albu- 
men, which  will  drive  the  water  before  it ; allow  this  to  run 
off  the  plate,  turn  the  plate  round  and  pour  the  albumen 
solution  at  the  end  the  first  lot  was  poure  I off  at,  and 
return  to  the  measure  this  time  ; the  plate  can  now  be  set 
up  on  end  to  dry,  or  iu  a plate-rack,  allowing  the  bottom 
corner  only  to  rest  on  blotting  or  filtering  paper.  On  a 
hot  summer’s  day,  this  system  of  cleaning  plates  is  not 
at  all  objectionable,  and  can  be  done  more  effectually 
than  by  polishing  with  the  leather,  &c.  When  the  plates 
are  thoroughly  dry  they  can  be  edged  with  a solution 
of  india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole,  about  six  grains  to 
the  ounce,  which  is  e.asily  done  by  cutting  a common 
camel’s- hair  brush  to  a stump,  and  tying  on  one  side  of  it 
a strip  of  glass  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or  a little 
less,  allowing  it  to  project  down  below  the  hairs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  which  will  act  as  a guide,  and  give 
an  even  edging  all  round  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
The  plates  can  now  be  stored  away  in  plate-boxes  from  the 
damp  putting  the  prepare  1 side  all  one  way.  They  will 
keep  good  any  length  of  time,  or  can  be  used  at  once. 

In  respect  to  the  emulsion  to  be  used,  any  good  washed 
emulsion  that  will  give  a clean  image  can  be  used  ; it 
matters  little  whether  it  has  been  organified  or  not ; it  seems 
to  make  but  very  little  difference.  A simple  bromized 
emulsion  gives  the  best  results  ; a bromo-iodized  does  not 
work  so  well  unless  the  plates  are  prepared  and  used  at 
once.  I do  not  give  here  any  formula  for  the  emulsion,  as 
so  many  forms  have  been  published  whose  name  is  legion, 
and  it  will  not  serve  any  purpose  to  .adti  to  their  number. 
Before  I proceed  to  coat  the  plates,  I prepare  the  pre- 
servative in  quantity  according  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  plates  I intend  to  prepare. 

Bitter  ale  . . 1 ounce 

Fyrogallic  acid  ...  1 grain 

Mild  or  sweet  ale  will  not  do,  as  it  contains  too  much  sac- 
charine matter,  which  gives  a very  uneven  coating,  and  is 
more  readily  affected  by  atmospheric  changes.  Sufficient 
of  this  preservative  is  poured  out  in  a porcelain  dish 
about  half-an-inch  deep  ; the  plate  is  then  taken  on  a pneu- 
matic holder,  and  coated  with  emulsion  in  the  usual  way, 
and  allowed  to  set,  so  that  the  last  drop  at  the  corner 
where  the  emulsion  was  poured  off  at  is  almost  solid,  and, 
without  any  intermediate  washing,  it  is  put  at  once  in  the 
preservative.  Washing  the  plate  must  not  be  done  on  any 
account,  or  the  desired  result  is  not  obtained,  as  I find  it 
J highly  essential  that  the  preservative  must  penetrate  the 
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film,  and  not  merely  act  as  a varnish  on  its  surface.  If  the 
plate  has  been  washed,  the  film  is  so  charged  with  the 
water  that  the  preservative  cannot  enter,  and  it  can  only 
be  accomphsed  by  putting  the  plate  in  the  preservative  at 
once,  so  that  as  the  solvents  contained  in  the  emulsion 
(ether  and  alcohol)  leave  the  film  the  preservative  enters 
and  perfectly  saturates  it.  I find  also  another  great 
advantage  in  working  in  this  way,  and  that  is,  one  never 
need  fear  being  troubled  with  drying  marks;  the  plate 
can  be  taken  up  and  examined  without  leaving  any  mark 
in  the  finished  plates  ; not  so  if  the  plate  has  been  washed. 
Although  I mention  the  fact,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for 
a moment  that  I recommend  the  examination  of  the 
plates  while  drying.  As  a rule,  the  plates  should  not  be 
moved  until  dry,  and  after  removal  they  should  be  well 
dried  before  storing  away,  which  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a flat  hot  water  tin,  sulliciently  hot 
just  to  drive  off  the  last  traces  of  moisture.  If  plate- 
boxes  are  used  for  storing  the  plates,  do  not  by  any 
means  use  india-rubber  cushions  or  pads  ; it  does  not 
matter  how  pure  the  rubber  may  be,  for  wherever  the 
plate  is  in  contact  with  it,  an  insensitive  mark  is  pro- 
duced. I generally  put  a strip  of  cardboard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  ; I find  it  answers  every  purpose  ; also 
a piece  at  the  top.  It  is  best  to  have  the  boxes  made  of 
well  seasoned  wood.  If  the  plates  are  packed  up  in 
packets,  I find  it  convenient  to  pack  them  up  in  half 
dozens,  using  pieces  of  cardboard  about  two  inches  long, 
bent  like  an  angle  iron  thus  “|,  whieh  are  very  easily  and 
rapidly  made  by  cutting  a groove  in  a piece  of  hard 
wood  with  a saw.  A piece  of  cardboard  known  as  three- 
sheet  board  is  cut  to  the  required  length,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  or  a little  more ; one  edge  is  in- 
serted, and  the  part  that  projects  is  just  turned  over  with 
the  finger  and  rubbed  down  with  some  hard  substance. 
The  handle  of  a penknife  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
The  widest  part  lays  over  the  end  of  the  plate,  and 
the  narrowest  over  the  edge  of  the  plate.  I have 
used  this  system  for  many  years,  and  I find  it  answers 
admirably  in  every  respect.  The  plates  are  then  tied 
over  with  string,  and  wrapped  up  in  one  sheet  of  orange- 
coloured  paper,  one  sheet  of  pitch  paper  (which  can  be 
bought  at  the  shops  where  paper-hangings  are  sold,  at 
one  shilling  per  piece  of  twelve  yards),  and  then  in  a final 
wrapper  of  brown  paper,  and  pasted  down.  Plates  packed 
in  this  way  I have  never  found  to  take  any  harm  on  the 
score  of  packing. 

The  plates  do  not  require  backing  unless  the  emulsion 
is  used  too  thin.  In  preparing  the  plates  it  is  best  to  have 
a good  body  in  the  emulsion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  so  thick  as  to  cause  an  uneven  coarse  film. 
I have  kept  plates  prepared  under  this  formula  four  or 
five  months  before  exposure,  and  about  the  same  time 
between  exposure  and  development,  and  have  developed 
them  without  either  speck  or  stain. 

The  exposure  of  the  p'ates  depends  upon  circumstances 
viz.,  subject,  light,  time  of  year,  lens,  stop,  &c. ; exposing 
a plate  or  so  on  a test  subject  is  the  best  experience.  ° 
LTo  be  continued.) 


CHEAP  HOME-MADE  POCKET  C.AMEKA,  ETC. 

BY  KICHARD  PARR. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  (described  in  some  of  your 
Year-Books),  I felt  the  want  of  a really  portable  “kit,” 
that  I could  carry  about  with  me  without  inconvenience  ; and  ! 
as,  after  trying  several,  I found  I could  not  buy  what  I wanted 
I went  to  work  and  made  it  as  follows: — 

I had  an  unusually  good  Darlot  miniature  portrait  lens 
1 inch  aperture.  inch  back  focus  (equivalent  focus  about  21- 
inch),  which  I found  to  be  very  sharp  over  a circle  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  which,  when  used  as  the  objective  to  a 
“ sciopticon,”  enlarged  the  said  circles  fairly  up  to  12  inches, 


which,  for  comparative  purposes,  was  sufficient  for  my  wants  ; 
and  to  this  I built  my  “kit”  thus.  I laid  in  a stock  of 
sheet  brass,  exactly  l-32nd  inch  thick,  a little  brass  wire  the 
same  size,  soft  solder,  and  tools.  To  make  the  camera,  1 cut 
a strip  of  brass  to  form  a tube  2,',;th  inch  inside  diameter 
by  2J  inch  long  (the  lens  projecting  a little  more  than  \ 
inch  inside  the  camera),  bent  this  into  shape,  and  brazed  it 
down  the  seam — soldering  will  do  as  well  if  done  neatly. 
Fitted  it  on  to  a mandril  of  hard  wood,  and  turned  both  ends 
quite  true  in  the  lathe  ; cut  (with  shears)  a piece  to  fit  the 
end  for  front.  Cut  out  of  this  with  a fret  saw  a hole  truly 
central  to  tit  lens  mount,  soldered  it  in  its  place,  and  tho 
lens  collar  on  to  it  in  its  place ; soldered  a ring  of  brass  wire 
l-16th  inch  thick  round  tho  outside  of  the  camera  at  the 
back  edge,  to  strengthen  it.  Got  a piece  of  round  brass  5-8th 
inch  thick,  bored  a bole  endwise  in  it,  tapped  (or  screwed)  it 
to  fit  a piece  of  3-8th  inch  brass  gas-tube,  and,  first  putting 
lens  in  its  place  to  see  that  focussing-screw  came  in  a handy 
position,  I soldered  on  bottom  of  camera,  near  the  front,  to 
form  connection  with  stand,  and  polished  it  to  my  liking 
Next  I made,  as  before,  a length  of  tube  such  size  as  when 
finished  to  fitstifiiy  inside  camera,  and  putting  it  on  a man- 
dril in  lathe,  cut  it  into  3-lGth  inch  lengths.  Next  made 
focussing-slide  by  getting  a pieceof  brass  plate  exactly  3-32 
inch  thick,  2J-  inch  by  2 inches,  rounded  the  corners  nicely, 
and  soldered  round  one  side,  flush  with  the  edge,  a rim  3-16th 
inch  deep.  In  the  tray  thus  formed  I fitted  a piece  of  the  1-32 
inch  brass  sheet,  and  through  each  corner  put  a screw  tapped 
into  the  thick  plate,  and  long  enough  to  allow  a piece  of 
ground  glass  to  lie  between  tho  plates.  Next  got  the  centre, 
marked  a circle  2 inches  diameter,  and  cut  it  out  with  a fret 
saw  through  both  plates,  and  round  tho  hole  outside  the 
thick  plate  soldered  one  of  tho  3-lGth  inch  rings  of  tube, 
which,  by  slipping  into  camera,  holds  slide  in  its  place,  and 
polish  off. 

For  the  double  dark  slide  I made  two  sides  for  each 
thus.  Take  two  pieces  2J-  inch  by  2|  inch,  and  solder 
them  together  side  by  side,  round  tho  two  longest  edges  and 
one  of  tho  short  edges  putting  a piece  of  the  1-32  inch 
wire  between  them  where  you  solder,  to  keep  them  apart  just 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  leave  a space  between  th  em 
in  which  shall  slide  a plate  of  the  same  brass  to  form  a 
shutter.  Find  the  centre,  and  mark  a circle  2 inches  dia- 
meter, which  cut  out  with  fret  saw  as  before,  ami  sclder  one 
of  the  rings  of  tubing  round  it.  Now  to  one  of  the  “ rides,” 
solder  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  the  ring  is,  and  flush 
with  the  edge,  a rim  all  round  it  ^ inch  deep  ; inside  this,  and 
leaving  an  equal  space  all  round,  solder  another  rim  only 
l-8th  inch  deep,  and  just  large  enough  to  take  in  a 2j  by 
2 inch  plate  (tho  size  I am  using).  Now  take  the  other 
“ side”  and  solder  on  it,  true  with  tho  edges,  a rim  i inch 
deep,  that  will  just  fit  easily  all  ways  between  the  two  rims, 
on  the  other  side  when  placed  together.  Polish  off  clean, 
and  place  the  two  sides  face  to  face  in  their  proper  position, 
and  clamp  them,  and  make  a joint  like  a snuff-box  hinge 
exactly  up  the  centre  line  between  them  by  soldering  on  a 
‘‘joint”  made  with  hollow  “joint  wire,”  1-8  inch  diameter, 
and  wire  to  fit  it.  I prefer  to  make  the  hinge  in  three 
lengths,  soldering  on  to  one  “side”  a short  piece  at  each  end, 
and  then  fit  a piece  nicely  in  between,  and  solder  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  opposite  side,  first  putting  in  the  wire.  Now,  on 
opposite  edge  to  the  hinge,  solder  a brass  spring  catch,  to  fit 
without  shake.  Inside  this  slide  and  between  the  plates  I 
use  a blackened  plate  (cut  a little  less  than  the  glass  plates) 
with  a small  spring  on  the  back  to  keep  them  well  home  in 
the  slides;  when  well  made  and  fitted,  these  slides  are  very 
compact,  quite  light-tight,  and  do  not  hold  damp.  The 
stand  will  require  castings,  for  which  I ma.le  patterns. 
The  foundation  is  a clamp  largo  enough  to  take  in  1^  inches, 
such  as  is  used  to  screw  domestic  mincing-machines  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  screw,  A inch  brass  gas  thread, 
and  long  enough  to  close  clamp  to  ^ inch,  has  a large  milled 
head.  On  one  side  of  the  strengthening  rib  of  clamp,  and 
near  the  screw  end,  is  cast  a boss,  to  which  screws  a right- 
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angled  bracket  1 inch  long  and  wide  in  each  leaf  by  ^ inch 
thick  ; to  this  is  screwed,  back  to  back,  another  exactly  the 
same  ; and  to  this  last,  back  to  back,  another,  with  one  leaf 
the  same,  and  theothora  boss,  with  a bole  through  it  to  let 
a piece  of  | inch  brass  gas-pipe  slide  and  turn  in  it.  This 
boss  is  sawn  through,  and  has  an  ear  on  each  side  or  wing, 
which,  by  being  pinched  with  a screw  through  the  ears, 
closes  the  whole  and  fixes  the  pipe  at  any  point.  The  end 
of  this  pipe  is  screwed  to  6t  the  socket  on  the  bottom  of 
camera. 

The  screws  are  all capstan-headed,”  and  turned  by  a 
small  steel  punch,  which  fits  the  holes  in  their  heads.  They 
are  f-inch  thick,  screwed  gas-thread,  and  slip  through  one 
leaf  of  the  brackets,  and  screw  into  the  one  under  it. 
Each  bracket  turns  on  its  screw,  and,  by  this  means,  and 
the  sliding  pipe  (4  inches  long)  gire  a universal  adjust- 
ment, and  the  clamp  will  screw  on  a door  gate,  chair,  or 
window  in  any  position  (I  have  frequently  used  it  from  a 
railway  carriage  window),  and,  if  desired,  the  clamp  can  be 
unscrewed,  and  the  brackets  made  to  screw  on  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  tripod. 

My  intention  was  to  make  the  brackets  fit  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  walking-stick  fishing-rod,  by  making  a top  to  slip 
in  it,  and  fit  such  top  with  three  small  reels,  with  pinching 
screws,  and  on  these  reels  have  a few  yards  of  copper  wire 
with  a kind  of  small  tent  peg  at  the  end,  so  that  by  pegging 
these  down  and  tightening  the  reels  I could  fix  it  anywhere, 
but  I have  not  found  it  necessary  so  far. 

The  instantaneous  shutter  is  made  thus; — A brass  tube 
ring  to  fit  lens  tube  is  soldered  on  the  centre  of  a plate 
by  1^-incb,  with  a flange  turned  down  on  the  longest  two 
sides  J-inch  deep  : the  centre  cut  out  with  fret  saw.  Through 
the  flanges  at  top  and  bottom  are  bored  holes,  aud  a shaft, 

^ inch  or  more  thick,  fitted  in  each,  each  shaft  having  a 
thicker  portion  projecting  |-incb  on  right  hand  side  looking 
from  camera,  aud  having  a milled  head.  To  the  top  shaft 
is  fitted  and  soldered  the  shutter  (by  bending  it  over),  which 
has  a piece  of  silk  velvet  (black)  ou  its  under  side,  stuck  on 
with  cbromated  gelatine  cement,  to  make  it  shut  well  and 
exclude  all  light.  The  top  shaft  projects  ^-inch  on  the  left 
band,  aud  is  fitted  with  a boss  soldered  on  with  a hole 
through  it  at  right  angles  to  shaft,  and  a set  screw  in  the 
end  going  into  the  hole.  A similar  boss  is  soldered  to  the 
left  band  side  flange  l^  inch  below  top  shaft,  and  a piece  of 
india-rubber  band  threaded  through  the  holes  and  tight- 
ened by  the  set  screws,  so  that  when  shutter  is  opened  the 
rubber  wraps  round  top  shaft  and  closes  shutter  when  re- 
leased quicker  or  slower  according  to  its  tension.  For  all 
ordinary  exposures  this  is  quick  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  for 
my  gelatine  plates  for  good  actinic  light,  so  I added  the 
following : — On  top  shaft,  |-inch  inside  the  milled  head, 
solder  a piece  of  brass  wire  projecting  half  inch  towards 
camera  at  right  angles  to  shutter  when  closed,  and  curving 
upwards  slightly.  On  bottom  shaft  solder  a similar  piece 
l-inch  long,  with  a loop  on  end.  In  this  loop  fasten  a 
length  of  same  wire  by  another  loop  like  the  links  of  a chain. 
Let  this  length  of  wire,  or  link,  have  a loop  on  top  to  slip 
ou  to  projecting  arm  of  top  shaft,  and  its  length  be  such 
that  when  bottom  arm  is  perpendicular,  it  shall  rest  without 
pressure  on  top  arm.  Now,  if  all  is  right,  a quick  turn  of 
bottom  milled  bead  towards  camera — less  than  one  quarter 
revolution — opens  shutter,  and  when  it  is  a little  above  the 
horir,  >ntal  line,  link  slips  off  top  arm  and  it  closes.  This 
is  the  quickest  acting  shutter  1 know  of  that  is  not  automati  - 
As  a matter  of  course,  any  size  can  bo  made  in  the  same 
way  according  to  lens,  &c.,  it  is  intended  to  use. 

I do  not  anticipate  that  many  of  our  brethren  are  used  to 
handling  all  the  tools  I am,  but,  as  I am  self-taught,  and 
find  it  easy  to  dabble  a bit  in  most  of  the  arts  and  some  of 
the  sciences,  I know  there  will  be  some  who  can,  if  they 
will  ; and  if  not,  I trust  my  description  is'plain  enough  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  workman  with  some  hope 
ot  success,  while,  if  it  has  any  merit,  it  is  that  it  is  original, 
and  has  answered  my  purpose. 


[Jancart  10, 


dormgoit&ftta. 

CADEIT’S  PATENT  SHUT  I’EH— CRACKED  NECA-  ^ 
TTYE  F1LM.‘<. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  Mr.  W.  Barry’s  very  ^ 
excellent  modification — or,  rather,  improved  method— of 
working  the  Cadett  shutter,  I would  further  suggest  the  a 
desirability  of  reversing  the  angle  of  the  pins  or  wires 
supporting  the  velvet  disk,  thus  causing  it  to  act  silently 
and  without  raising  dust,  as  otherwise  would  be  the  case  by  I 

such  a fan  flapping  up  and  down  immediately  in  front  of  v 

the  exposed  plate.  It  was  only  in  this  particular  I pre-  ^ 

ferred  Cowan’s  “ electric  ; ” but  now  that  it  has  been  ' 

clearly  shown  how  that  admirable  and  “sweet ’’move- 
ment can  be  accomplished  by  “ pneumatic  ” power,  I con- 
sider the  advantages  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

One  other  modification  1 would  also  suggest,  viz  , instead 
of  the  top  hole  and  wire  arrangement  to  keep  open  the  lid 
while  focussing,  just  allow  the  ball  to  trail  ou  the  floor, 
and  press  on  it  with  the  foot,  leaving  the  hands  free  to  focus 
ail  libitum.  This  plan  will  be  found  as  efficient  as  it  is 
simple,  and  dispenses  with  a deal  of  fine  work  requiring 
extreme  caution  to  prevent  light  entering  the  front  of  the 
camera  through  the  broad  holes.  Should  this  description 
not  appear  clear  and  sufficiently  practical  to  you  or  any  of 
your  readers,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  furnish  a drawing 
or  drawings  showing  the  actual  working  of  these  proposed 
modifications. 

Cracked  Negative  Filins  — 1 discovered  quite  by  acci- 
dent one  day,  whilst  preparing  my  negatives  for  retouching, 
that  “ there  is  nothing  like  rosin  ’ for  effectually  and  per- 
fectly removing  (as  if  by  magic)  the  hair-like  honeycomb 
cracks  which  occur  so  often  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  ' 
negatives  coated  with  certain  samples  of  varnish.  Just 
dip  the  finger-end  into  a little  of  the  imp.alpably  fine 
powder,  rub  lightly  over  the  cracks,  and,  Eureka ! they 
are  gone. — Very  faithfully  yours,  Vimcent  H.atch. 

Huddersfield,  Januarg  1st,  1879. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MEANS  OF  OXALATE  OF 
IRON. 

Sir, — I fail  to  see  what  it  matters  tj  Captain  Abney 
whether  I write  in  the  Times  or  not.  The  question  at 
issue  is,  who  produced  the  first  photograph  by  oxalate  of 
iron?  Aud  1 re-assert  that  it  was  Dr.  Phipson  who  did 
so  in  1860,  and  that  his  process  was  published  in  1861. 
Captain  Abney  confesses  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that  pub- 
lication, and  yet  he  makes  bold  to  .assert  that  Professor 
Draper  in  America,  in  1840  or  184.1,  or  thereabouts  (the 
exact  date  does  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming),  did  some- 
thing similar ! 

I happen  to  have  been  in  Dr.  Phipson’s  laboratory  at 
the  time  that  the  first  photograph  in  oxalate  of  iron  was 
obtained,  and  I distinctly  remember  his  showing  me  a 
capsule  covered  with  green  crystals  of  ferric  oxalate,  which, 
being  exposed  to  the  solar  rays  (one-half  of  the  capsule 
being  protected  from  the  light  for  the  sake  of  comparison), 
blackened  like  chloride  of  silver,  and  quite  as  rapidly. 
Shortly  after  this  his  process  was  published. 

Just  before  writing  my  first  letter  on  this  subject  I 
was  shown  the  portrait  produced  on  this  occasion,  and  it  \ 
is  as  perfect  to-day,  after  a lapse  of  eighteen  years,  as  it  | 
was  the  day  of  its  production.  | 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  use  of  oxalate  • 
of  iron  as  a photometer,  and  its  use  as  a photographic 
agent  for  obtaining  pictures.  ■ 

A little  later,  in  1863,  Dr.  Phipson  made  known  a new  8 
method  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  daylight  by  € 
means  of  molybdic  acid — a most  simple  and  accurate  pro-  5 
cess  of  volumetric  analysis — but  he  would  never  have  * 
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thought  of  obtaining  pictures  by  the  same  process.  Very 
probably  Sir  John  Herschel  was  acquainted  with  the 
sensitive  nature  of  ferric  oxalate ; but,  much  as  he  has 
done  for  photography,  Sir  John  never  published  a pro- 
cess for  obtaining  a photographic  picture  by  means  of 
oxalate  of  iron.  In  Dr.  Fhipson’s  photograph  the  image 
was  in  oxide  of  iron  ; in  that  of  Dr.  Reynolds  it  was  in 
silver  deposited  on  the  oxalic  image  ; in  Mr.  Willis’s  in- 
genious process  it  is  in  platinum  deposited  on  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  volume  of 
Professor  Draper’s  memoir  referring  to  oxalate  of  iron  as 
“ an  excellent  photographic  substance,"  quoted  by  Captain 
Abney,  was  only  published  a few  months  ago,  and  that,  to 
establish  any  claim  to  priority,  such  a quotation  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  In  matters  of  science  it  is  customary  to 
quote  original  papers  only,  and  the  date  of  publication.  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  Captain  Abney’s  opinion  in  these 
matters  to  allow  this  oversight  of  his  to  pass  un  noticed. — 
I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Historicus. 

London,  Jan.  ith,  1879. 


THE  LUXOGRAPH  TESTIMONIAL. 

Dear  Sir, — Business  is  our  motto,  not  controversy.  The 
very  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a misstatement,  for  his 
offer  was  for  the  complete  apparatus  as  patented,  and  the 
£15  would  not  nearly  cover  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Gregson  that  Mr.  Faulkner  did  express  his 
enthusiastic  and  eulogistic  opinion  about  the  Luxograph, 
or,  as  Mr.  Gregson  so  aptly  put  it,  “ ha  (Mr.  Faulkner)  ex- 
pressed his  admiration,  and  that  in  no  unmistakable  terms, 
either  " ; so  much  so  as.to  induce  Mr.  Gregson  and  Signor 
Lombardi  to  become  purchasers." — Yours  truly, 

36,  Slra)id,  W.O.,  January  2nd.  Alder  and  Clarke. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONSERVATISM. 

Sir, — It  has  been  fully  impressed  upon  my  mind  for 
some  time  past  that  photographers  are  as  a class  far  too 
conservative  in  their  ideas  and  practices,  even  where  their 
own  interests  are  most  deeply  concerned. 

A convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  may,  I think, 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  although  so  much  has  been 
written  of  late  in  praise  of  emulsion  photogiaphy,  and  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  secured  by  using  dry 
plates  in  the  studio  for  ordinary  portraiture,  how  few 
there  are  to  be  found  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
new  power. 

I know  from  past  experience,  both  personal  and  relative, 
that  there  is  a deep-seated  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds 
of  professional  photographers  against  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates  for  portraits  in  the  studio,  so  contrary,  say  they, 
to  long-continued  usage — such  an  entire  change  in  the 
method  of  working.  But  what  illogical  conservatism  does 
this  appear  when  we  consider  how  very  much  more  widely 
the  field  of  operations  may  be  extended  by  their  adoption  ! 

I firmly  believe  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  present  system  of  taking  negatives  by  the  wet 
process  will  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  dry,  and  I can 
easily  imagine  that  the  former  will  one  day  occupy  a place 
in  our  memory  analogous  to  that  of  the  old  tinder-box,  by 
means  of  which  we  used  in  times  of  yore  to  obtain  our  light, 
and  the  vessel  which  now  contains  our  silver  solution 
will  be  thrust  aside  into  lumberdom,  and  be  hereafter 
shown  to  our  successors  as  curiosities  of  the  elementary 
period.  But,  after  all,  I am  not  one  who  would  treat  such 
a good  old  servant  as  the  nitrate  bath  has  undoubtedly 
been  with  ignominy  and  shame  ; it  has  been  a much-abused, 
and  even  more  often  ill-used  friend,  frequently  worked 
beyond  its  power  of  endurance,  and  when  the  last  straw 
has  been  piled  on,  and  fairly  broken  it  down,  how  often 
have  we  heard  the  remark,  from  its  merciless  oppressor, 
“ Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  my  bath  ? I am 
sure  1 have  done  nothing  to  it.”  Well  might  the  reply 


have  been  given,  in  gasping  tones  : “ Nothing — nothing — 
nothing ; therefore  it  is  that  1 can  do  nothing  more  for 
you." 

Let  us,  then,  during  its  few  remaining  days  treat  the  old 
bath  with  respect,  and  when  the  time  of  its  dissolution 
shall  have  come,  taking  care  to  obtain  all  its  little  re 
maining  siller  first,  bury  it  decently  with  full  photographic 
honours.  William  Cobb. 

Woolwich. 


THE  PRIZE  INSTANTANEOUS  SEASCAPES. 

Sir, — Pity  a poor  medallist ! The  jury  at  the  late  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  East  have  inflicted  upon 
me  a medal.  Not  that  it  is  any  novelty  for  me  to  receive 
such  a distinction,  but  in  this  case  Col.  Wortley  says  f 
ought  not  to  receive  it,  and  “ Is  he  not  an  honorable  man  ?” 
So  you  will  see  I am  extremely  unhappy.  Had  I only  have 
been  content  to  produce  “ nocturnes  " in  black  and  white, 
or  “ arrangements  " of  sky,  water,  and  moonshine,  as  per- 
petrated by  my  gallant  rival,  history  showeth  that  I should 
not  have  been  troubled  with  the  above  mentioned  distinction. 

My  opponent  is  certainly  powerful  : •*  he  can  call  up  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  although  they  do  not  always  seem  to 
come.  Ho  is  continually  invoking  the  aid  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society.  Does  ho  wish  the  members  of  the 
Council  who  acted  as  jurors  to  acknowledge  their  incapacity 
as  judges  ? or  does  he  wish  that  in  matters  of  seascapes  the 
award  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
this  redoubtable  son  of  Mars  to  be  at  once  President,  Coun- 
cil, and  Dictator?  This  gentleman,  as  Napoleon  said  of  our 
Peninsular  heroes,  “ does  not  know  when  ho  is  beaten.”  I 
would,  however,  recommend  for  his  guidance  in  future 
(whether  ho  be  holding  an  argument  or  making  photographs) 
the  maxim,  “ Rien  n'est\  beau  gue  le  vrai."  (There  is 
nothingso  lovely  as  truth). — Yours  truly,  Patne  Jenminos. 

[As  this  correspondence  can  no  longer  tend  to  edification 
it  must  close  here. — Ed.] 


frocw&ings  ot 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  year  took  place 
on  Thursday,  January  2nd,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Adelphi,  Edwin  Cocking,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (H.  Garrett  Cocking)  read  the  minutes  of  the 
annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  evening,  as  on  previous  nights,  was  devoted  to  a lantern  ex- 
hibition, when  to  a crowded  assembly  a largo  number  of  Mr.  F. 
York's  views  in  Paris  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  York,  Jun.,  Mr.  McCall  reading  explanatory  notes  respecting 
the  same.  Some  slides  produced  by  Messrs.  Payne  Jennings  and 
Mr.  M.  Ayres  were  also  exhibited. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  lo  Mr.  F.  York,  Mr.  York, 
Jun.,  and  Mr.  McCall,  it  was  then  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  February,  Mr.  T.  Hasard  would  read  a paper  on  “ Gela- 
tine Plates  in  the  Studio,”  and  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  would  give  a 
demonstration  of  his  new  Platium  Process,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  (>th  inst.  (the  correct  day.  New  Year's  Day,  being 
inconvenient),  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Museum,  Queen's 
Road, — Mr.  T.  Davey  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Stevens  was  unanimously  elected  a member  of  the  Council  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Holt,  resigned. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  AV.  Stoddart,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  then  read  a most  interesting  and  valuable  paper 
by  that  gentleman,  entitled  “Notes  on  the  Action  of  Light,” 
(see  page  14),  which  was  listened  to  with  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  A.  II.  Daniel  remarked  that  the  paper  bore  out  a 
remark  or  two  to  which  expression  had  been  given  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  on  a former  occasion,  and  which  he  knew  was  the  resnlt  of  ® 
rather  strong  belief  held  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  E.  BRiGHT.MAy  thought  that  Mr.  Stoddart  was  a little 
wrong  m assuming  that  the  change  which  possitily  took  place  in 
chemicals  by  exposure  to  light  was  necessarily  detrimental  to 
photography  ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  nitrate  bath  it  was 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  T.  Davey  thought  that  where  operators  constantly  got  uni- 
formly good  results  when  working  with  such  chemicals  the  idea 
was  to  a great  extent  negatived. 

Mr.  Bkightman  stated  that  some  time  since  he  had  tried  a few 
experiments,  and  his  experience  was  that  the  light  had  not  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  chemicals  photographically. 

Mr.  Daniel  observed  that  whatever  the  opinions  were,  it  formed 
a subject  in  which  it  would  be  very  well  worth  making  some 
careful  experiments,  and  the  results  of  which  would  be  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Brightman  proposed,  and  .Mr.  Daniel  seconded,  a cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  paper.  The 
latter  gentlemm,  in  doing  so,  said  all  must  feel  that  Mr.  Stoddart 
did  not  prepare  a paper  for  them  without  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
in  consequence  of  his  engagements  being  so  very  numerous, 
and  therefore  he  knew  the  resolution  would  be  most  heartily 
carried 

Mr.  Daniel  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously: — “That  this  Associa- 
tion desires  to  express  its  regret  at  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  having 
relinquished  the  editorship  of  the  lirilinh  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  sincerely  wishes  him  every  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the 
future.” 

After  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Davey,  of  a short  di.«cussion  on  the 
subject  of  nitrate  bath-holders,  which  was  continued  for  a short 
time,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Sialfe  itt  t\}t  S^tnbia. 

Testimonial  to  Mu.  Taylor. — .\  goodly  assemblage  of 
photographers  dined  together  at  the  Cafe'  Koyalo,  last  Satur- 
day evening,  under  tlie  presidency  of  Mr.  Glaishor,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  to  present  to  him  a token  of 
good-will  in  the  shape  of  a handsome  gold  chronometer,  and  a 
purse  of  gold,  which  wore  handed  in  an  appropriate  speech  by 
the  chairman,  and  duly  acknowle  Iged.  Various  other  speech  es 
filled  up  a pleasant  evening.  The  vice-chairs  were  filled  by 
Mr.  Walter  Bird  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Large  I’liOToGUArHs. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography,  among  other 
specimens  of  photography  exhibited,  were  some  remarkable  land- 
scape pictures  by  Herr  Holtermann,  of  Sydney,  Australia. 
These  are  more  especially  distinguished  for  their  size  ; they  are 
mounted  on  an  endless  hind  of  paper  strengtheneil  with  linen, 
nearly  100  feet  long.  Two  colossal  panoramas  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  have  been  each  made  from  about  a dozen  sheets,  18 
by  20  inches,  very  skilfully  joined  ; the  separate  parts  harmo- 
nize very  completely  in  drawing,  tone,  and  depth.  The  last  on 
the  list  was  a picture  which,  as  could  be  easily  seen,  had  been 
printed  from  a single  negative,  and  its  size,  150  by  03  centi- 
metres, showed  it  to  bo  quite  an  uncommon  photographic  feat. 

Stabbing  a Photographer. — At  the  Thames  Police  Court 
Capoo  Basso,  an  Italian  seaman,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Saun- 
ders charged  with  u ilawfully  and  malicioiislvjcutting  and  wound 
ing  John  Cass,  a photographer,  of  1,  AVellclose  Square,  St. 
George’s.  Ijate  on  Saturday  night  the  prosecutor  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  1,  Breezes  Hill,  Shadwell,  talking  to  a young 
woman,  when  the  prisoner  came  deliberately  up  to  him,  and, 
without  uttering  a word,  struck  him  a sharp  blow  on  the  neck 
just  below  one  of  his  ears,  and  then  ran  off  at  full  speed.  The 
prosecutor  was  not  at  first  aware  he  had  been  stabbed,  but,  feel- 
ing a stinging  pain,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  place,  and  on 
withdrawing|it  found  it  covered  with  blood.  He  and  his  nephew, 
Andrew  Gough,  ran  after  the  prisoner,  and  his  nephew  cap- 
tured him  in  Cannon  Street  Koad,  and  gave  him  into  custody. 
At  Leman  Street  Station  the  prisoner  was  searched,  and  a pocket 
knife  was  found  upon  him  the  blade  of  which  had  marks  of 
fresh  blood  upon  it.  A divisional  surgeon  of  police  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  who  droased  the  wound  on  the  prosecutor’s  nock. 
The  evidence  having  been  interpreted  to  the  prisoner  by  a 
fellow-countryman,  he  said  he  was  drunk'  on  Saturday  night, 
and  got  knocked  about  by  some  persons ; but  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  stabbing  the  prosecutor,  In  answer  to  the  magistrate 


the  witness  said  the  prisoner  ran  too  swiftly  and  straight  to  bo 
intoxicated.  Mr.  Saunders  committed  him  for  trial. 

An  Insoluble  Cement. — A very  valuable  cement  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Fox,  of  which  details  are  published  in 
Dingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal.  It  consists  of  a chromium 
preparation  and  isinglass,  and  forms  a solid  cement,  which  is 
not  only  insoluble  iu  hot  and  cold  water,  but  even  in  steam, 
while  neither  acids  nor  alkalies  have  any  action  upon  it.  The 
chromium  preparation  and  the  isinglass  or  gelatine  do  not  come 
into  contact  until  the  moment  the  cement  is  desired,  and  when 
applied  to  adhesive  envelopes,  for  which  the  author  holds  it  to 
be  especially  adapted,  the  one  material  is  put  on  the  envelope 
covered  by  the  flap  (and  therefore  not  touched  hy  the  tongue), 
whil3  the  isinglass,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  is  applied  under 
the  flap.  The  chromium  preparation  is  made  by  dissolving 
crystallized  chromic  acid  in  water.  You  take:  crystallized 
chromic  acid,  2-5  grammes ; water,  15  grammes;  ammonia,  15 
grammes.  To  this  solution  about  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
ailded,  and  finally  30  grammes  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  4 
grammes  of  fine  white  paper.  In  the  case  of  envelopes,  this  is 
applied  to  that  portion  lying  under  the  flap,  while  a solution  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  isinglass  in  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  part  acid 
to  7 parts  water)  is  applied  to  the  flap  of  the  envelope.  The 
latter  is  moistened,  aud  then  is  pressed  down  upon  the  chromic 
preparation,  when  the  two  unite,  forming,  as  wo  have  said,  a firm 
aud  insoluble  cement. 

€/arrfspon&£uts. 

Silver. — We  do  not  know  of  any  special  house  in  Paris  to  which 
we  can  reconnnend  you  fir  goods.  But  in  asking  details  of  any- 
thing previously  mentioned  in  the  News,  you  should  make  specific 
reference,  as  we  cannot  tell  from  an  indefinite  allusion  to  what  you 
refer.  2.  We  have  published  all  details  of  Mr.  Willis’s  platinum 
process  which  have  been  made  public.  For  any  further  details 
application  should  bo  made  to  Mr.  Willis,  or  the  Albion  Albuinen- 
izing  Company,  who  some  time  ago  were  advertised  as  agents. 

B.  It.  S. —The  convex  surface  given  to  some  portraits  is  produced  by 
means  of  a press  made  for  the  purpose.  The  mode  of  producing 
the  glazed  or  enamelled  surface  we  have  often  described.  A piece 
of  plate  glass  is  thoroughly  well  cleaned,  then  coated  with  a tough 
plain  collodion  AVhtn  dry,  it  is  coated  with  gelatine.  Upon  this 
the  print  is  placed  face  downward,  and  when  dry  removed  from 
the  glass,  bringing  away  gelatine  and  collodion,  and  so  acquiring 
the  glazed  surface  desired.  We  cannot  in  this  column  enter  into 
full  details. 

R.  M.  — Your  printing  bath  has  doubtless  become  too  week  for  use. 
The  mottled  poor  print  of  which  you  complain  indicates  this.  You 
should  remember  that  every  piece  of  albumeniz-M  paper  floated  on 
the  solution  .abstracts  silver  from  the  bath,  hence  it  requires  re- 
freshing with  stronger  solution  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
silver  as  well  as  in  quantity. 

Young  Amateur. — Your  question,  ‘‘Is  it  possible  to  take  portraits 
in  an  ordinary  sitting  room  'r”  is  rather  indefinite,  inasmuch  as 
everything  depends  upon  the  size  and  position  of  tho  windows. 
As  a rule,  it  is  nut  possible  to  take  good  portraits  so;  if  it  were, 
there  would  bo  no  necessity  to  build  special  studios;  but  we  have 
seen  good  portrait  negatives  produced  in  a sitting  room  with  largo 
bay-window.  In  fine  weather  good  portraits  may  be  secured  in 
the  open  air. 

W.  J.  Anckoun. — We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  see  one  of  the  speci- 
mens to  which  you  refer,  and  to  receive  details  for  our  readers. 

B.  G. — Tho  terms  “strong”  and  “weak”  are  too  indefinite 
e.xcept  when  used  by  experienced  people  speaking  to  experienced 
people.  An  experienced  photographer  knows,  for  instance,  that 
in  speaking  of  a printing  bath,  one  of  20  grains  to  the  ounce  is 
weak;  whilst  one  containing  more  than  S3  grains  to  the  ounce 
is  strong  ; whilst  a negative  bath  would  be  weak  at  25  grains 
and  strong  at  40  grains.  It  is  wise  at  all  times  to  bo  definite. 
For  your  purposes  printing  bath  of  from  40  to  50  grains  per 
ounce  will  answer  well. 

A Student. — The  subscription  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  is  one  guinea  annually,  and  one  guinea  entrance 
fee.  To  the  South  London  Society  the  subscription  is  half  a 
guinea  annually.  To  secure  admission  into  cither,  you  must  bo 
proposed  by  a member,  and  you  will  then  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
ballot,  and  doubtless  elected. 

Youngster. — Your  transparency  arrived  broken;  but  there  is 
sutficient  to  show  the  fault  of  whicb  you  complain.  The  flatness 
is  due  partly  to  over-exposure,  but  more  to  over-development. 
Remember  thit  a transparency  requires  development  different 
from  that  required  by  a negative,  much  shorter  application  of 
the  developer  being  needed.  You  will  get  rid  of  the  grey  tone  by 
toning  with  a neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Signor  Lombardi  and  several  other  correspondents,  arriving  late, 
are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  next  week. 


January  17,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STIIUIO. 
Pi£OTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  STAFF  COLLEGE,  SANDHURST — ThE 

Liquekier  of  Oxygen— How  to  tell  Good  Gel.atine 

FROM  Had. 

Photocjraphj  at  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. — Instruction 
in  pliotograpliy  is  becoming  quite  a feature  in  the  techni- 
cal education  of  staff  officers.  At  Chatham,  as  our 
readers  know  very  Avell,  there  has  been  for  many  years 
past  a school  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  camera  work 
and  printing,  the  late  instructor  being  Captain  Abney, 
U.E.,  F.R.S.,  while  the  present  one  is  Lieutenant  Darwin, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Photography  is  one  of  the  many  arts  which  En- 
gineers are  called  upon  to  practise  with  an  array  in  the 
field,  in  the  same  way  as  they  undertake  surveying,  tele- 
graphy, lithography,  &c.,  and  it  forms  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary duties ; but  in  the  case  of  officers  in  the  Staff 
College  the  matter  is  different.  The  Staff  College  is  for 
the  purpose  of  training  army  officers,  to  fit  them  to  take 
up  staff  appointments,  which  carry  extra  pay,  besides 
giving  ambitious  young  soldiers  more  prominence  than  they 
otherwise  enjoy  in  their  regiments.  If  a lieutenant  or 
captain  desires  staff  employment,  he  must  go  through  a 
two  years’  course  of  study  at  Sandhurst  College  to  qualify 
himself,  and  to  get  into  the  College  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
among  the  first  in  a competitive  examination.  Thus  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  secure  a place  on  the  staff.  At  the  Col- 
lege the  curriculum  includes  ordinary  subjects,  and  extra 
subjects  ; in  the  former  the  students  must  qualify  in  order 
to  pass  out,  ill  the  latter  they  pass  for  honours  or  for  special 
mention.  Geology,  telegraphy,  and  photography  are 
special  subjects,  and  of  all,  it  is  photography,  apparently, 
that  is  the  favourite.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Sand- 
hurst College,  Dr.  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.,  is  at  the  same 
time  instructor  of  photography,  and  he  finds  his  students 
so  alive  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  that  he  has 
of  iieces.sity  to  bring  before  them  all  modifications  and 
improvements  in  the  dry  and  wet  processes  as  they  arise. 
The  number  of  students  who  take  up  photography  has  of 
late  much  increased,  and  in  the  list  which  has  just  ap- 
peared of  qualified  staff  officers,  a large  number  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  camera  during  their  sojourn 
at  Sandhurst.  Thus,  to  quote  from  the  official  list,  we 
have  Lieutenant  Watson,  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  “ very 
good  in  telegraphy,  photography  ; ” Captain  Fox,  R.A., 
“very  good  in  photography;’’  Captain  Bel),  V.C.,  R.E. 
(an  Ashantee  officer),  “ special  mention  in  photography  ; ” 
Captain  Paterson,  IGth  Foot,  “ very  good  in  photography;’’ 
Lieutenant  Morgan,  R.M.,  “ good  in  photography  ; ” 
Lieutenant  Carey,  98th  Foot,  “good  in  photography;’’ 
and  Captain  Miles,  101st  Fusiliers,  “good  in  telegraphy  and 
photography.”  Seven  officers,  therefore,  who  have  passed 
for  staff  appointments  this  year,  are  qualified  photo- 
graphers, and  capable  of  affording  aid  to  a general  in  the 
field  by  reconnoitring  with  the  camera,  or  illustrating  his 
reports  with  photographs.  It  would  be  well  if  officers  of  j 
the  navy  were  similarly  instructed  ; but  we  believe  that 
so  far  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  has  taken  no 
steps  to  secure  for  their  students  any  special  instruction 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  Liqiiejier  of  Oxygen. — Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  the  liquefier  of  oxygen,  who 
for  some  months  past  has  been  in  a critical  state,  is  now 
restored  to  health.  M.  Pictet,  whose  arduous  researches, 
it  may  be  remembered,  were  crowned  with  success  about 
twelve  months  ago,  suffered  very  severely  from  his  work, 
and  both  brain  and  eye-sight  were  materially  impaired. 
Not  only  were  the  experiments  of  a very  dangerous 
character,  involving,  as  they  did,  the  exertion  of  enormous 
pressure,  together  with  a very  low  temperature— for  it  is 


only  under  these  conditions  that  the  gas  can  be  liquefied — 
but  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  investigator,  who 
knew  that  others  were  upon  his  track,  was  for  a time  ex- 
ceedingly great.  M.  Cailletet,  of  Paris,  who  at  the  same 
time,  or  i.nincdiately  afterwards,  completed  the  task  by 
liquefying  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  was  also  prostrated  by 
his  labours,  so  that  there  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  hard 
work  that  was  involved  in  these  investigations.  M.  Raoul 
Pictet,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  restored  to  perfect  health, 
and  will  be  in  a position  to  enjoy  the  honours  recently  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Besides  the  medal  from  our  Royal 
Society,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  these 
columns,  IM.  Pictet  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor,  by  the  University  of  Geneva — 
his  native  town — while  the  French  Government,  not  to  bo 
behindhand,  has  made  him  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Ilow  to  tell  Good  Gelatine  from  Bad. — Dr.  J.  M.  Eder, 
whose  scientific  researches  into  the  question  of  developers 
will  still  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  is  now  adding  to 
our  obligations  by  publishing  some  results  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  gelatine.  If  there  is  a material  more  than 
any  other  among  a photographer’s  requisites  of  which 
he  knows  comparatively  little,  it  is  gelatine,  and  it  is  this 
fact  more  than  any  other,  we  are  convinced,  which  has 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  carbon 
printing.  Chemists  are  unable  to  tell  us  much  about  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  consequence  is,  we  have  to  rely  pretty  much 
upon  what  manufacturers  choose  to  supply  us  with.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  bone-gelatine  must  differ  materially 
from  skin-gelatine,  while  the  product  of  one  animal  may 
not  be  the  same  as  that  from  another.  Some  gelatines — 
the  inferior  ones — dissolve  at  a low  temperature, 
and  others,  again,  set  with  extreme  difficulty.  “ It  should 
be  observed,”  says  Dr.  Eder,  “ that  good  gelatine, 
when  dissolved,  not  only  colours  water  very  slightly, 
but  gives  an  almost  colourless  jelly.”  Dr.  Eder  suggests  two 
practical  ways  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  gelatine,  which 

our  readers  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  The  first  is 

although  it  may  not  hold  good  throughout  —to  see  how 
much  water  the  material  is  capable  of  absorbing,  the 
more  water  taken  up  the  better  being  the  gelatine.  To 
find  out  this,  a piece  of  gelatine  should  be  accurately 
weighed,  and  then  permitted  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  water  at  15®  Centigrade.  The  examination  of  a series 
of  samples  in  this  way  will  soon  teach  something  about 
them.  Another  test  is  to  find  out  the  weight  necessary 
to  crush  a gelatine  jelly.  Thus  if  you  have  half-a-dozen 
samples  to  examine,  solutions  are  in  the  first  place  pre- 
pared, five  grammes  of  gelatine  being  dissolved  in  forty- 
five  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Half-a-dozen  beakers, 
or  glass  vessels  of  precisely  the  same  diameter,  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  solutions  placed  therein  to  set  at  a tem- 
perature of  15°  C.  All  gelatines  should  set  at  this 
temperature  ; if  they  do  not,  says  Dr.  Eder,  they  may  be 
put  on  one  side  as  unfit  for  photographic  use.  When  set, 
there  is  lowered  upon  each  jelly  a little  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a niece  of  tin  shaped  like  a watch  glass,  to  the 
centre  of  which  a wire  is  attached.  The  convex  face 
I touches  the  gelatine,  and  when  it  is  weighted  sufficiently 
it  breaks  through.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  a 
funnel,  and  to  weight  the  apparatus  small  shot  is  dropped 
into  the  funnel.  The  weight  of  the  apparatus  should,  of 
course,  be  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  this  equality  is  soon 
brought  about  by  adding  shot  to  make  up  weight.  The 
jelly  which  proves  to  be  the  firmest  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  gelatine.  An  arrangement  for  steadying  the 
wire  is  necessary,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  beaker  with  a metal  plate  having  an  ori- 
fice through  which  the  wire  passes.  The  moulded  metal 
plate  touching  the  gelatine  need  not  be  more  than  1T5 
centimetres  in  diameter,  while  such  is  the  toughness  of  the 
gelatine  in  some  cases,  that  three  pounds  of  shot  are  occa- 
sionally necessary  before  the  apparatus  tears  the  film.  The 
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t ongher  the  gelatine,  we  need  hardly  say,  the  better  it  la. 
The  better  kinds  of  gelatine  are  all  found  to  dissolve 
pretty  well  at  the  same  temperature,  but  in  the  case  of 
gelatine  of  inferior  quality,  this  dissolves  in  water  at  a 
very  low  temperature. 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CllROMArES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDEU.* * 

According  to  what  has  been  stated,  a Nelson’s  gelatine, 
which  18  especially  recommended  for  collotypes,  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  most  of  the  others.  The 
fact  is  remarkable,  but  the  author  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  his  method  of  testing  is  in  fault;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  gelatine  is  inferior  for  collo- 
typing  purposes  to  many  of  the  German  and  French  gela- 
tines enumerated  in  the  table.  To  prove  this  assertion  he 
submitted  two  collotype  plates,  one  prepared  with  Nelson’s 
gelatine,  the  other  with  a French  gelatine  (No.  10),  to 
excessive  pressure  bj  repeated  pulls  in  a printing  press  ; 
the  French  gelatine  was  still  sound  when  that  of  Nelson 
was  completely  crushed. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  collotype  process,  as  in  that 
of  chromate  photography  generally,  lies  in  the  proper 
selection  of  a good  gelatine.  Nevertheless,  nowhere  is 
less  care  taken  than  at  this  stage,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  not  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Before  em- 
ploying gelatine  for  photographic  purposes  it  is  of  prime 
importance  to  test  it  thoroughly ; by  so  doing  a whole 
heap  of  failures  will  be  avoided. 

One  question  still  remains  to  be  answered  : Are  gela- 
tines rich  in  gluten  or  those  rich  in  chondrin  the  best'f 
Which  of  these  is  best  adapted  for  collotyping,  and  which 
for  carbon  printing  ? To  ascertain  the  amount  of  chon- 
dnn  contained  in  a specimen  of  gelatine  the  author  tested 
it  with  alum.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a solution  of  a standard  degree  of  concentration — 10 
per  cent. — for  if  it  be  more  highly  concentrated  nearly 
every  kind  of  gelatine  will  set,  in  consequence  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  chondrin  which  is  alw'ays  present,  whereas 
if  it  be  more  largely  diluted  the  reaction  will  fail  to 
appear.  Of  all  kinds  of  gelatine  those  manufactured  by 
Nelson  are  the  richest  in  chondrin.  In  a tolerably  dilute 
even  strongly-heated  solution  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  both 
alum  and  chrome-alum  produce  an  immediate  precipitate. 
As  regards  the  proportion  of  chondrin  contained  in  them. 
Nos.  10  and  11  come  nearest  to  those  of  Nelson,  while  the 
other  kinds  may  be  reckoned  amongst  those  rich  in  gluten. 
The  difference  is  best  observed  wheu  the  tests  are  under- 
taken simultaneously. 

Chondrinous  and  glutinous  gelatines  do  not  behave  alike 
in  chromate  photography,  if  plates  be  prepared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  with  a gelatine  of  each  kind,  and 
exposed  under  a negative,  the  one  containing  the  larger 
amount  of  chondrin  will  become  insoluble  in  a manifestly 
shorter  time  than  the  other.  Glutinous  gelatines  develop 
with  greater  facility  in  hot  water  ; but  chondrinous  gela- 
tines become  insoluble  more  rapidly.  The  author  con- 
siders the  gelatines  that  are  rich  in  chondrin  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  collotype  ; they  are  made  more  completely 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  chromium  oxide  than  those 
which  are  rich  in  gluten.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  may  become  equally  insoluble  under 
a longer  exposure.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  chondrin 
produces  prints  of  greater  brilliancy,  and  with  sharper  con- 
trasts. Gelatines  which  he  proved  to  contain  a larger 
amount  of  chondrin  are  excellent  kinds  for  collotyping ; 
those  which  are  rich  in  gluten  are  better  adapted  for  car- 
bon printing.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  Nelson’s 
gelatine  No.  1 is  not  sutticieutly  soluble  for  the  carbon 
process,  for  which  purpose  French  gelatines  are  to  be 
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preferred.  For  the  collotype  process,  however,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  gelatine  must  be  capable  of  with- 
standing a high  degree  of  mechanical  pressure— this  is  the 
first  condition  ; that  it  should  be  rich  in  chondrin  is  only 
of  secondary  importance. 

In  corroboration  of  this  opinion  the  author  cites  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  workers  with  the 
collotype  process  in  Germany,  who,  in  a private  communi- 
cation, informs  him  that  for  the  preparation  of  his  gela- 
tine he  always  uses  the  refuse  of  calves’  heads.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  members  of  all  young  animals  which 
are  still  in  process  of  development  are  rich  in  chondrin. 
This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Ilusnik,  who 
states  iu  his  work  “ Gesammgebiet  des  Lichtdrucks,” 
page  57,  that  the  skins  and  sinews  of  fully  formed  animals 
make  better  gelatine  for  collotyping  than  those  of  young 
ones. 

Boiling  for  a long  time  continuously  renders  gelatine 
quite  useless,  more  especially  for  the  collotype  process.  It 
has  consistency,  and  consequently  its  carrying  power,  as 
may  be  easily  seen,  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  for  this 
purpose  above  described. 

The  author  has  not  been  able  to  discover  an  accurate 
method  of  analysing  gelatine  quantitatively  for  chondrin  ; 
he  gives,  therefore,  the  reaction  with  alum  as  an  approxi- 
mate determination.  By  adding  chrome-alum  we  increase 
the  carrying  power  of  gelatine  in  the  same  proportion  as 
its  hardness  ; but  letting  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  is 
sufficient  to  equalize  this  difference.  Gelatine  mixed  with 
chrome-alum  is  able  to  bear  only  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  that  it  could  previously  support ; the  number  thus 
formed,  however,  stands  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  the 
amount  of  chondrin  contained  in  the  gelatine,  but  depends 
rather  on  its  carrying  power. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

BY  CAPT.  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.SC.* 

Geymet's  Method. — The  fourth  method,  that  of  electro- 
typing from  a gelatine  relief  obtained  by  the  pigment- 
printing process,  is  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  Placet’s 
process,  but  as  there  are  important  differences,  and  the  pro- 
cess appears  likely  to  prove  of  some  utility,  it  may  well  be 
treated  separately. 

According  to  M.  Geymet,  who  has  very  fully  described 
the  process  and  all  the  manipulations  of  preparing  and 
electrotyping  the  reliefs  in  his  “Gravure  lleliographique," 
it  was  the  invention  of  M.  Audra,  a French  amateur. 

Pigmented  gelatine  tissue  is  sensitised  and  exposed  to 
light  exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  Autotype 
process  It  is  transferred  to  a smooth  glass  or  a 
polished  copper  plate,  developed  iu  warm  water,  and 
when  dry  is  metallised  and  electrotyped.  If  the  subject  is 
one  in  line  or  dot  only,  the  above  operations  are  sufficient  ; 
but  if  the  subject  is  a photograph  from  nature,  or  any 
other  with  gradation  of  shade,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
grain,  and  this  M.  Geymet  does  by  taking  a copper- 
plate with  its  surface  grained  or  engraved  with  a ruled  or 
roulette  tint,  inking  it  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a coating  of  transfer  collodion.  When  dry 
the  film  of  collodion  is  stripped  off  the  plate,  and  carries 
with  it  the  impression  of  the  grain.  This  film  is  then 
placed  between  the  cliche  and  the  sensitive  gelatine  film, 
and  serves  to  break  up  the  shadows  iu  the  more  transparent 
parts  of  the  cliche. 

A similar  process  has  been  used  at  the  Depot  de  la 
Guerre,  in  Belgium,  for  the  reproduction  of  maps.* 

Last  year,  whilst  making  some  experiments  on  this 
process,  I succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  grain  by 
chemical  means  which  produce  a finer  and  less  artificial 
effect,  and  1 have  also  made  a few  other  modifications  in 
the  process,  which  may  be  worth  recording  at  length. 

I*  Continued  from  p.  17. 

• See  Macs  and  llannot  Traite  dc  Topographie,  4'C. . p.  '130, 
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A piece  of  the  ordinary  autotype  tissue  is  sensitized  in  a 
5 per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  When  dry, 
it  is  exposed  to  light  under  a reversed  negative,  and  then 
transferred  in  cold  water  to  the  surface  of  a well  polished 
copper  plate,  and  squeegeed  down  into  close  contact  with 
it.  In  order  to  prevent  subsequent  adherence  to  the  newly 
deposited  copper  in  the  electrotyping  bath,  the  copper 
plate  is  silvered  by  rubbing  it  with  a little  of  the  following 
solution  mixed  with  tripoli. 

Nitrate  of  silver  1 part 

Cyanide  of  potassium  10  parts 

Water  100  ,, 

The  gelatine  tissue  attached  to  the  copper  plate  is  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  then  developed  in  warm  water  in  the 
usual  manner,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  loosen  the 
lines,  an  accident  which  is  very  liable  to  happen,  though 
the  preliminary  drying  of  the  tissue  before  developing 
lends  to  prevent  it. 

When  the  image  is  quite  clear  from  all  soluble  gelatine, 
the  plate  is  well  drained  and  plunged  into  a bath  contain- 
ing— 

Tannin  .o  parts 

Strong  spirits-of-wine  100  ,, 


By  electrotyping  direct  from  the  gelatine  relief,  the  re- 
sults are  always  rather  heavier  and  coarser  than  they 
should  be,  because,  although  hardened  and  insoluble,  the 
gelatine  relief  can  always  absorb  a little  of  the  copper 
solution  in  the  depositing  trough,  and  consequently  the 
image  swells  and  loses  sharpness. 

Tlie  strong  tanning  given  to  the  gelatine  film,  and  the 
preliminary  coating  of  wax  before  metallising  the  surface, 
obviate  this  defect  to  a considerable  extent ; but  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  to  obtain  a matrix  in  lead  by  pressure 
from  the  gelatine  relief,  and  then  to  obtain  the  printing 
plate  by  electrotyping  twice  from  the  lead  matrix.  This 
is  a more  round-about  and  expensive  method,  but  is  likely 
to  yield  finer  results,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Woodbury 
and  Koms-selon  in  the  procc“sses  next  to  be  considered. 

Tire  process  is  simple,  and  if  it  could  be  successfully 
worked  out  it  might  be  usefully  employed  in  this  country 
in  reproducing  shaded  maps  and  for  other  miscellaneous 
purpo.ses.  It  has  the  very  great  advantage  over  photo- 
collotype that  the  plates  can  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  and 
can  be  printed  in  any  numbers  in  the  ordinary  copper- 
plate press  without  risk  of  breakage  or  damage  to  the 
printing  surface 


This  at  once  removes  all  moisture  from  the  gelatine  relief, 
hardens  it,  and  gives  it  a fine  grain,  coarser  in  the  shadows 
than  in  the  lights.  The  plate  remains  a few  minutes  in 
this  bath  till  the  action  is  complete  in  the  deepest  shadows  ; 
the  tannin  is  then  washed  off  with  a little  spirits-of-wine, 
and  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry. 

The  gelatine  relief  has  now  to  be  prepared  for  receiving 
the  electrotype  deposit.  A band  of  copper  having  been 
soldered  to  it,  tue  back  of  the  plate  is  coated  with 
Brunswick  black,  to  prevent  deposition  of  the  copper  upon 
it.  When  the  b.acking  is  dry,  the  margins  of  the  picture 
are  cleaned  with  a little  of  the  silvering  solution.  The 
gelatine  surface  then  receives  a very  slight  coating  of  wax 
dissolved  in  turpentine,  which  is  well  polished  off,  and  is 
rubbed  over  with  fine  plumbago  or  silver-bronze  powder 
to  render  the  surface  conducting.  The  plate  is  then  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  depositing  bath. 

Any  good  electrotyping  arrangment  may  be  used,  but  I 
prefer  a Smee’s  battery  with  a separate  depositing  trough 
containing  a solution  of  10  parts  each  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  sulphuric  .acid  in  100  parts  of  water. 

A plate  of  copper,  to  serve  as  an  anode,  and  connected 
with  the  silver  plate  of  the  battery,  is  laid  horizontally 
about  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  depositing  trough, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  plate  bearing 
the  gelatine  relief  to  be  slipped  under  the  anode.  The 
relief-plate  is  connected  with  the  zinc  plates  of  the  battery, 
and,  when  everything  else  is  ready,  the  circuit  is  completed 
by  slipping  it  into  the  depositing  trough  under  the  anode. 

By  laying  the  plates  horizontally  in  this  manner  the 
deposit  is  more  even,  and  the  gelatine  film  seems  to  be 
more  readily  covered  with  copper. 

When  the  deposit  of  copper  is  of  sufficent  thickness  it  is 
separated  from  the  matrix,  and  only  requires  a gentle  oil- 
rubbing  to  be  fit  for  printing. 

The  plates  obtained  by  this  metnod  show  very  good  half- 
tone, with  an  almost  imperceptible  grain,  giving  the  effect 
of  a fine  chalk-drawing. 

1 have  lately  tried  to  obtain  the  images  upon  the  copper 
by  the  double  transfer  process,  making  use  of  a flexible 
temporary  support,  consisting  of  paper  coated  with  india- 
rubber,  as  first  proposed  by  Swan,  which  can  easily  be  re- 
moved with  benzole  after  the  transfer  of  the  gelatine  image 
to  the  copper.  The  grain  is  given  to  the  image  by  soak- 
ing it  in  water  after  the  removal  of  the  india-rubber  paper, 
and  then  applying  the  solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol.  This 
plan  seems  likely  to  be  successful ; if  so,  it  will  greatly 
simplify  the  operations,  and  enable  engraved  plates  to  be 
obtained  from  any  ordinary  negative  without  the  trouble 
of  reversing. 


COLLODIO-BllOMIDE  E:\IULSI0N  PLATES. 


BY  WILLIAM  BROOKS.* 

Development. — After  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  take  it 
on  a pneumatic  holder,  and  flow  over  it  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water.  I must  here  add  a caution  not  to  use 
the  alcohol  too  strong,  or  it  will  attack  the  film  unevenly 
and  cause  mottling,  especially  in  the  high  lights,  as  I am 
sure,  from  past  experience,  this  is  one  of  the  causes.  It  is 
not  seen  so  much  in  the  half- tone,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
I masses  of  foliage,  or  where  the  subject  is  well  broken  up. 

I If  mottling  does  occur,  it  is  mostly  at  the  thick  end  of  the 
plate.  I do  not  know  if  this  corresponds  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  workers.  If  the  alcohol  is  used  without 
diluting  (say  at  a s.g.  of  -825)  the  mottled  markings 
are  very  large,  and  as  the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  water 
they  become  smaller  and  smaller  till  they  disappear  alto- 
gether. I generally  allow  it  to  soak  well  into  the  film  for 
about  two  minutes,  of  the  strength  mentioned  above 
(half  water  and  half  alcohol).  Methylated  spirit  answers 
every  purpose,  providing  that  it  is  free  from  gum  (if  con- 
taminated with  gum,  it  turns  milky  on  the  addition  of 
water).  If  a quantity  of  plates  are  to  be  developed,  I 
prefer  to  immerse  each  plate  in  a tray  containing  the  spirit, 
as  it  is  then  done  effectually.  The  plate  is  then  taken  and 
allowed  to  soak  in  a dish  of  clean  water,  and  rocked  about 
until  the  water  flows  evenly  over  its  surface.  Previous  to 
applying  the  developer,  flood  the  plate  with  the  follow- 
ing— 

Stock  albumen  (as  above)...  ...  1 part 

Water  4 parts 


Allow  this  to  soak  well  into  the  film  ; well  rock  the  plate  to 
ensure  even  action  ; not  less  than  one  minute  must  be 
allowed  for  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  plate  is  then 
slightly  drained,  and  the  alkaline  developer  applied,  made 
from  the  following  stock  solutions — 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  (best)  ...  ...  9|6  grains 

Absolute  alcohol  ...  1 ounce 

A. — Sat.  sol.  carb.  ammonia  4 ounces 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2 drachms 

W'fttcr 


A few  drops  of  solution  P for  9 by  7 plate  (say 
five  drops),  and  one  ounce  of  solution  A,  are  mixed  in  a 
perfectly  clean  measure,  and  at  once  poured  over  the 
plate  ; as  soon  as  it  is  covered  it  must  be  rocked  vigorously 
for  a few  seconds,  so  as  to  make  it  blend  with  the  albumen 
on  the  plate,  and  if  the  plate  has  been  properly  exposed, 

* Continued  from  age  21. 
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it  will  at  once  make  its  appearance,  gradually  acquiring 
intensity.  ' , 

After  the  developer  has  been  on  for  some  little  time, 
should  it  apparently  cease  in  its  action,  drain  it  off,  and 
again  apply  a little  of  the  prepared  albumen  solution  for 
about  half  a minute  ; drain  again,  and  apply  the  alkaline 
developer  as  before  ; the  image  will  then,  perhaps,  rush  out 
very  rapidly.  This  method  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary  ; but,  as  a rule,  with  a properly  exposed  plate, 
one  application  of  the  albumen  is  sulficient.  If  more 
density  is  required,  a drop  or  two  more  of  P solution  can 
be  added.  If  too  much  pyro  is  used,  a very  hard  negative 
is  the  result,  so  it  must  be  used  with  judgment.  I have 
actually  developed  a 24  by  18  plate  to  full  printing  density 
with  only  half  a grain  of  pyro.  I think  1 mentioned  the 
same  fact  in  one  of  my  papers  read  last  year  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  I see  that  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper  refers  to  pyro  being  used  with  caution 
T'he  formula  given  for  solution  A is  given  for  work  under 
normal  conditions.  In  the  winter  time  the  bromide  can  be 
reduced  one-half,  and  in  very  warm  weather  it  can  be 
increased. 

I have  used  the  albumen  as  given  'above  for  several 
years,  and  the  more  1 use  it  the  more  1 like  it,  as  it  gives 
an  image  so  much  like  a good  wet  plate  taken  under  the 
best  conditions. 

Should  it  be  desirable,  the  intensity  can  be  brought  up 
in  the  ordinary  way  before  fixing  with  acid  pyro  and  silver, 
same  as  for  wet  plates.  The  plate  must  be  well  washed 
to  free  it  from  all  iracesof  ammonia,  and  before  the  silver 
is  added  to  the  acid  pyro  it  is  first  applied  to  the  plate 
alone,  which  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  what- 
ever may  have  remained  in  the  pores  of  the  film.  The 
plate  is  then  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  with — 

Hypo  ...  2 ounces 

Water  1 pint 

and  then  well  washed. 

I also,  whenever  I use  hypo  for  fixing,  especially  for 
those  films  which  are  very  porous,  allow  the  plate  to  soak 
in  plenty  of  water  for  half-an-hour  to  get  rid  of  all  traces 
of  hypo.  The  plates  require  to  be  dried  spontaneously, 
and  then  varnished  in  the  usual  way. 

By  the  above  system  last  year  I prepared  for  two  friends 
of  mine  15C  plates  which  were  exposed  on  the  Continent, 
and  returned  to  me  to  develop,  and  I developed  154  good 
negatives  ; the  other  two  were  faulty,  through  one  being 
exposed  twice,  and  the  other  not  at  all.  Some  of  the  nega- 
tives were  perfect  gems. 

I think  plates  prepared  and  developed  in  this  way  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  Paget  competition,  which, 
1 believe,  is  to  be  held  this  year. 


GOOD  PRICES  V.  HARD  TIMES. 

BY  o.  FRANK  E.  PEARSALL.* 

Having  had  various  opportunities  of  obseiving  the  result  of 
different  experiments  how  to  keep  up  business  in  these  hard 
times,  and  having  given  considerable  thought  to  the  import- 
ant subject  whether  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  to  reduce 
the  price  of  pictures,  I propose  to  relate  my  observations, 
feeling  that  a discussion  on  so  vital  a question  once  started, 
will  induce  others  more  able  than  myself  to  give  the  pro- 
fession their  views. 

1st.  The  question  occurs.  Is  it  wise  to  lower  the  price  of 
photographs,  when  in  all  probability  the  cost  of  producing 
them  must  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the 
past  ? For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  motive  power 
instrumental  in  bringing  photographs  up  to  their  present 
state  of  excellence  has  been  chiefly  by  the  increased  cost  of 
producing  them.  Therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  same  lor  the  future  development  of  our  art,  whi  ch, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  strides  it  has  made,  is  still  in  its 


infancy,  and  must  attain  a greater  perfection  in  the  future. 
Thus,  with  but  a moment’s  reflection,  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  would  be  either  wise  or  advantageous  to  lower  the  selling 
prices  of  photographs;  but,  on  the  con  rary,  such  a course 
must  be  productive  of  harm  to  the  profession,  lowering  its 
moral  standard,  and  impeding  further  progress  in  artistic 
improvement.  To  make  better  work  for  a small  than  one 
would  for  a large  price  is  hardly  a human  attribute  ; there- 
fore to  reduce  the  prices  necessitates  and  is  but  a reduction 
of  wages,  which  is  certain  to  dull  ambition’s  keenest 
monitor. 

2nd.  The  question  is  asked,  Is  not  the  public  to  be  con- 
sidered ; have  they  no  rights  that  we  photographers  are 
bound  to  respect  ? They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  as 
much  as  they  used  to.  1 say,  most  emphatically,  we  are  re- 
specting your  rights ; we  are  aware  the  times  are  hard,  that 
money  has  a greater  purchasing  power  than  formerly,  but 
we  are  giving  better  and  more  expensive  work  for  the  same 
money;  more  time  is  spent  in  securing  a good  likeness ; 
more  proofs  are  submitted  ; in  fact,  more  than  double  the 
time  and  labour  is  expended  in  your  behalf.  Such  answers 
as  these  should  be  made  by  photographers  in  a manly, 
straightforward  way.  It  is  but  the  truth,  and,  if  rightly 
explained,  will  be  admitted  by  any  intelligent  person 
who  wants  a sitting.  If  any  doubt  arises,  ask  the  first 
customers  if  they  do  not  think  very  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  photographs.  Invariably  they  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  thus  admitting  the  pictures  to  be 
worth  more.  Seemingly,  people  have  a mania  for  cheap- 
ness; some  photographers,  thinking  it  genuine,  have 
catered  to  this  feeling,  and  resorted  to  numerous  devices, 
hoping  to  scoop  in  the  public  by  clubs,  or  offers  to  give 
away  a large  picture  if  some  one  would  come  and  buy  a 
dozen  small  ones  at  one  dollar  or  less  per  dozen.  All 
this  “ clap-trap  ” style  of  doing  business  hai  failed  in  its 
object,  and  those  who  have  entered  into  it  are  dissatisfied  and 
convinced  that  it  was  a poor  investment ; at  least  this  is 
true  of  those  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  them  would  be  very  glad  if  they  had 
retained  their  former  prices  ; but  how  are  they  to  get  them 
back  ? The  present  dulness  must  sooner  or  later  pass  away, 
and  then  a better  feeling  will  pervade  all  lines  of  trade,  and 
those  people  that  have  abstained  from  sitting  for  pictures, 
even  though  the  price  has  been  so  low,  will  come  to  the 
front,  seek  out  a good  artist,  and  be  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  a fair  price.  Unfortunately,  one  photographic  fool 
makes  many ; advice  to  them  is  thrown  away  ; they  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  I only  hope  to 
call  the  attention  of  others  to  this  fact,  that,  as  no  man  can 
say  to  himself,  he  alone  has  advanced  the  art  and  science  to 
its  present  perfection,  what  right  has  he  to  reduce  the 
standard  price  ? Morally  he  has  none,  because  each  and 
every  one  is  indebted  to  the  other.  The  individual  know- 
ledge possessed  by  any  member  of  the  profession  has  been 
derived  from  a common  fund,  to  which  all  have  contributed, 
thus  creating  a moral  obligation,  which  should  demand  a 
united  consideration.  I consider  it  unprofessional  for  any 
photographer  competent  to  do  good  work  to  injure  the 
standard  values  by  reducing  the  price;  ho  should  remem- 
ber that  there  are  others  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  and  con- 
sider the  question  well  before  doing  them  so  grave  an  in- 
justice. These  remarks  seem  pertinent  to  the  welfare  of 
our  calling,  for  it  is  said  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
If  we  only  stand  by  each  other,  what  necessity  can  there 
be  for  lowering  our  prices?  The  public  is  constantly  de- 
manding better  pictures;  we,  by  study  and  costly  experi- 
ments, are  striving  to  meet  this  deman<l  ; each  improve- 
ment adds  something  to  the  cost  of  a picture,  reducing  the 
profit  on  our  labour.  These  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  photographs  year 
by  year.  Does  it  not  seem  a suicidal  policy  to  think  of 
taking  a backward  movement  regarding  prices?  Surely 
the  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  here  presented  is  most 
positively  opposed  to  any  reduction.  The  peculiar  character 
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of  our  calling,  it  being  more  strictly  a profession  than  a 
business,  is  opposed  to  any  tendency  to  cheapness,  for  if  a 
man  is  selling  the  results  of  his  talent,  and  holds  them 
cheaply  himself,  who  is  to  value  them? 

In  cjucluding  these  hints,  ami  leaving  them  to  be  di- 
gested by  the  craft,  I woulil  add,  as  a palatable  dessert, 
that  several  who  have  cut  under  to  such  a degree  are  now 
anxious  to  sell  their  traps  aud  hide  themselves  ostrich 
fashion. 


POLICE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  writes  : 

'•  Coming  by  the  back  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to-day,  I 
was  attracted  by  a group  around  a photographic  policeman 
who  was  making  rather  an  awkward  effort  to  take  a picture 
of  an  old  house  where  an  aged  woman  had  suddenly  died.  I 
inquired  into  the  subject.  It  appears  that  the  poor  old  soul 
at  eighty-se.ven  years  of  age  put  out  her  lamp  of  life  sooner 
than  was  expected  by  her  neighbours.  A young  man  had 
disappeared,  and  so  had  a few  hundred  francs.  The  police 
Were  put  on  the  Qui  rive,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
photograph  the  cold  old  corpse,  and  then  the  house.  Now 
they  are  looking  for  the  missing  youth  to  take  his  picture. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  varied  u.ses  that  photography  per- 
forms among  the  Paris  police.  Firstof  all  they  photogiaph 
themselves,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Then  they  photo- 
graph some  of  their  relations,  and  perhaps  friends.  They 
photograph  all  their  first  and  second-class  prisoners.  In  the 
exhibition  their  “ rogues’  galiery  is  quite  an  array  of  cele- 
biities,  and  would  form  a volume  of  sketches.  Photography 
is  applied  in  all  c;<s  s of  murder  as  to  persons  and  places, 
llefore  tire  murdered  body  is  moved,  it  and  all  the  surround- 
ings become  carefully  photographed.  This  is  done  by  a 
special  number  of  the  police  in  uniform,  whose  entire  work  is 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Photographs  of  grand  masters  of 
the  art  of  roguery  aud  rascality  are  exchanged  between  the 
police  chiefs  of  all  nations.  Thus  to-. lay  you  can  see  some 
portraits  cf  the  wayward  sons  and  daughters  of  Baltimore, 
VVashington,  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  &c.,  in 
“ places  of  honour”  on  the  line  of  the  Paris  police  fine-art 
gallery.  They  are  numbered,  aud  this  number  is  in  an 
index,  historical  and  descriptive  book.  The  days  of  the 
dark-lantern  with  the  police  are  changed  into  hours  of  the 
cainerj,  but  not  camera  obscuro.  I am  tohl  that  the  list  of 
crimes  detected  through  the  agency  of  photography  is  an 
extremely  long  one.  ISee  to  what  detective  purposes  has 
the  original  idea  of  the  long  lost  Daguerre  come  at  last! 

I iistauces  of  forgery  are  numerous  as  being  detected  by  photo- 
graphy. The  Bank  of  Fiance  has  a special  photographic 
aud  scrutiny  department  for  the  detection  of  forged  notes, 
bonds,  &c.  But  its  invisible  portiait  gallery  fur  taking  the 
likeness  of  a person  without  that  person  knowing  it  is 
unique  and  full  of  anecdotes.  On  one  occasion  a dis- 
tinguished-looking person  came  to  the  bank  desk  and  pre- 
sented a little  package  of  bonds  of  a certain  English  loan. 
The  bank  clerk  did  not  readily  relish  the  looks  of  the  bonds, 
though  those  ofthe  person  were  quite  the  thing.  Stamping 
a little  hand-bell — a signal  for  the  photographer,  who  has 
his  gallery  in  clear  range  of  the  applicant’s  desk,  yet  so  con 
slructed  that  it  is  not  easily  seen — the  clerk  engaged  the 
stranger  in  conversation  about  the  bonds,  and  in  such  a way 
that  the  photographer  should  have  a good  view  of  his  face. 
This  time  a country  school- master,  as  honest  as  the  sun  ol 
day,  thrust  his  face  in  by  the  desk,  and  he  was  photographed 
in  company  with  one  ot  the  greatest  forgers  of  France.  The 
sensitiveness  of  photography  is  illustrated  at  this  bank 
when  ink  marks  invisible  to  the  eye  on  the  oiiginal  docu 
ment  become  quite  plain  on  the  photograph.  You  cannot 
alter,  by  writing,  any  paper,  but  photography  will  detect  the 
“ meddlesome  pen  ” sooner  or  later.  An  erasure  ou  the 
paper,  if  done  ever  so  smoothly,  i*  discovered  by  photo 
graphy.  The  character  and  style  of  chirography  is  also 


well  tested  by  photography.  Photograph  some  of  the 
letters  in  a sentence,  enlarge  the  photograph,  and  you  have 
“ a big  guide”  as  to  style  easily  followed  and  made  a crite- 
rion. The  post-oflice  department  hero  has  its  photographic 
director,  and  many  a letter  is  opened,  photographed,  com- 
pared, and  stored  aw,ay  for  fnture  evidence.  Surrounded  by 
such  agencies,  how  well  “ honesty  being  the  best  policy  ” is 
proved  to  us  ! In  the  Exhibition  you  can  see  some  instances 
of  visitors  there  being  unconsciously  photographed.  One 
old  lady,  however,  discovered  the  police  at  their  proceedings. 
Up  she  bounded,  over  went  not  only  her  chair,  but  the  three 
near-by  ones;  down  she  dashed  her  umbrella,  down  she 
pulled  her  veil,  and  up  she  pulled  her  skirt  over  her  head, 
and  turned  her  back  in  a triumphant  air  up  to  the  rash 
policeman.  “ What !”  she  exclaimed ; “ taking  my  portrait 
for  a prison  ! 0 Jule,  Jule,  where  art  thou  ?"  1 am  sorry 

to  say  her  spouse  Jule  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and 
cared  not  for  photography.  She  went  and  demanded  repa- 
ration, and  was  mollified  by  getting  her  photograph  of  her 
enraged  self. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

Rosenbaume  V.  Avery— Important  Decision. 

This  was  an  action  brought  iu  the  Bloorcsbury  County  Court  on 
Friday  last,  before  Mr.  J ndge  Bacon,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  an 
artist,  sued  the  defendant,  a photographer  carrying  on  business  at 
Ladbroke  Road,  Netting  Hill,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £.50  for  the 
loss  of  a testimonial  sent  to  the  defendant  by  a boy  in  the 
defendant’s  employ  to  copy  and  mount. 

nr.  Atherly  Jones,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in 
opening  his  client’s  case,  stated  that  he  was  .an  artist,  and  a well- 
known  che-.s- player,  and  that  in  September  of  last  year  the  boy  in 
question  called  upon  him  for  an  account,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a 
cheque,  and  at  the  same  time  the  testimonial,  the  subject  of  the 
present  action,  with  instructions  to  inform  the  defendant  that 
the  plaintiff  would  call  upon  him  and  say  fully  what  he  required 
to  be  done. 

The  Plaintiff,  being  c.alled,  corroborated  this  statement,  adding 
that  he  had  made  repeated  applications  for  the  roll,  and,  not  being 
able  to  get  it,  had  recourse  to  the  present  action  to  recover  the 
estimated  value  of  it. 

This  evidence  was  supp'emented  by  that  of  William  Preedan, 
who  said  he  was  a messenger  in  the  defendant's  service, 
although  he  h id  been  subpoened  by  the  plaintiff,  and  interviewed 
by  the  plaintiff  and  his  solicitor,  and  had  been  to  the  defendant’s 
house  aud  given  information  since  that,  and  had  talked  the 
matter  over  with  the  defendant.  He  said,  he  was  instructed  by 
the  defendant  on  the  day  in  question  to  collect  account  for  him 
from  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Lcnthall,  photographer,  and  others,  and 
was  allowed  to  bring  goods  home  to  the  value  of  £ I or  so. 

The  evidence  of  Herr  Zrkertort,  the  champion  chess-player  of 
the  world,  went  to  show  that  although  the  testimonial  was  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  ii  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  plaintiff,  as  it 
could  not  be  replaced. 

These  being  the  leading  facts  of  the  plaintiff  s ewe. 

The  Defendant  said  he  never  had  seen  the  testimonial,  which 
must  have  been  lost  by  his  boy,  who  had  no  authority  to  bring 
away  from  his  customers  goods  of  so  great  a value.  He  had,  m 
consequence  of  receiving  a threatening  letter  from  the  plaintiff, 
denied  his  liability,  as  he  did  not  recognize  the  boy  being  his 
airent  in  the  matter. 

'’At  this  stage  of  the  case  the  learned  J udge  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  reality  the  boy  was  the  agent  of  the  defendant, 
hat  that  the  agency  was  a limited  one,  aud  the  matter  m dispute 
was  merely  one  of  amount ; and  recollecting  that  the  boy  was 
emnowered  to  bring  home  goods  to  the  amount  of  £1  or  so,  the 
iustice  of  the  case  would  be  met  by  giving  judgment  m favour 
of  the  plaintiff  for  £l,  although  he  could  not  dismiss  the  case 
without  thinking  that  there  had  been  some  negligence  m entrust- 
ing an  article  of  such  value  to  so  young  a boy. 


A Goou  Adhesive  MATERiAL.-Water.  1 ounce  ; methylated 
spirit  2 ounces;  dextrine,  2 tablespoonfuls.  Mix  the  water  and 
spirit ’•  stir  in  the  dextrine,  making  a smooth  paste,  and  place 
tL  vessel  you  make  it  in  in  hot  water  till  a clear  brown  solution 
results.— ScicwfiAc  American. 
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EFFECT  OF  TOBACCO  SMOKE  ON  SENSITIVE 
FILMS. 

A ct’Rious  circumstance,  which  is  worthy  of  record  and 
comment,  recently  occurred  at  a meeting  of  the  Phrto- 
graphic  Society  of  Berlin.  Our  esteemed  correspondent. 
Professor  Duby,  read  a paper,  accompanied  by  specimens 
and  experiments,  on  “Positives,  their  Different  Methods 
of  Preparation.”  lie  presented  a number  of  beautiful 
examples.  Finally,  he  undertook  to  show'  the  practical 
working;  but  the  paper,  charged  with  bromide  of  silver, 
instead  of  yielding  clear  and  beautiful  prints  as  formerly, 
now  gave  only  foggy,  indistinct  pictures,  which  at  first 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  Dr.  Ilarnecker,  however, 
suggested  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  tobacco  smoke 
that  during  the  lecture  had  filled  the  room.  This  conclu- 
sion was  agreed  to  by  all  present,  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  obtain  good  prints. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  agreement  of  the  meeting 
as  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  tobacco  fumes,  it  must 
not,  we  think,  be  taken  as  a proved  fact  that  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  has  this  prejudicial  influence  on  the  prepared 
plate.  Among  professional  photographers  it  is,  we  appre- 
hend, scarcely  likely  to  be  tested,  as  smoking  whilst  ope- 
rating would  suggest  a lazy  mode  of  working  scarcely 
conducive  in  any  way  to  success.  AVith  amateurs  it  is 
different.  An  easy,  leisurely  mode  of  proceeding  is 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a hobby  ; and  the  de- 
votee of  the  Nicotian  weed  will  proceed  about  many  pho- 
tographic operations  with  increased  enjoyment  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  a choice  Partagas  or  a well-blackened 
pipe.  That  no  harm  need  be  feared  is,  we  think,  vouched 
by  the  experience  of  many  very  able  amateur  photo- 
graphers. One  of  the  first  and  best  among  these,  Dr. 
Diamond,  we  have  often  seen  with  cigar  in  mouth  whilst 
developing  a plate,  and  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  in- 
jury resulting.  Amongst  more  modern  amateurs  there  is 
none  to  excel  R.  Manners  Gordon,  the  prince  of  neat 
manipulators  as  well  as  of  artistic  photographers.  We  have 
never  seen  him  in  his  dark  room  without  a cigar  in  his 
mouth,  a circumstance  which  probably  conduced  to  the 
deliberation  of  development  to  which  he  attributed  a good 
deal  of  success.  Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  ; but 
these  will  serve,  we  think,  to  prove  that  whatever  evils 
may  be  attributed  to  tobacco,  injury  to  photographic 
plates  is  not  one  which  can  be  legitimately  alleged. 

The  circumstance  of  smoking  being  permitted  during 
the  progress  of  a photographic  meeting  will  surprise 
English  readers  ; but  tobacco  and  beer  are,  we  under- 
stand, not  uncommon  accompaniments  in  Fatherland  to 
the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  IN’hether  this 
country  would  gain  by  following  the  example  is  doubtful, 
but  it  might  be  worth  consideration. 


PHOTO-CHROMO  MINEVTURES. 

We  have  very  often  brought  under  the  attention  of  our 
readers  methods  of  producing  effective  coloured  pictures  by 
colouring  at  the  back  of  the  print.  A method  of  this  kind 
has  been  recently  introduced  as  a secret  process,  for  de- 
tails of  which  a fee  has  been  charged.  A similar  method 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Son  as 
“Chromo-Photography,  invented  by  II.  Krauss.”  Boxes 
of  materials  and  colours  for  the  operations  arc  supplied  by 
this  firm,  who  give  the  following  instructions.  With  skill 
and  perseverance  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  materials ; but  for  those  wishful  to  obtain  good 
results  with  little  trouble,  we  may  mention  that  boxes  with 
every  requisite  may  be  obtained  of  this  firm  for  a guinea. 
Here  are  the  instructions  : — 

“ Take  an  unmounted,  rather  strong  print  (photograph)i 
and  trim  the  same  somewhat  smaller  than  the  convex  glass 
to  be  used ; wet  it  thoroughly  in  clean  water,  and  then 
lay  it,  face  up,  on  a sheet  of  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  blot- 
ting off  the  water;  then  spread  over  it  with  your  finger 
some  of  the  prepared  paste,  and  apply  the  same  also  on  the 
inside  of  the  convex  glass,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
cleaned  ; then  pick  up  the  picture,  and  lay  it  facedown  into 
the  glass,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a piece  of  smooth  tough 
paper,  and  rub  out  all  the  paste  and  air-bubbles  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  squeegee,  holding  the  glass  in  your  left 
hand,  so  that  you  can  see  the  picture,  and  the  tool  in  your 
right  hand,  pressing  the  thumb  against  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  work  from  the  centre,  using  but  slight  pressure,  and 
frequently  change  the  paper  on  the  back,  which  serves  to 
protect  the  print  from  getting  scratched  and  torn.  After 
the  print  is  perfectly  mounted,  without  showing  either 
wrinkles  or  blisters,  let  it  dry  thoroughly,  but  sponta- 
neously. Then  grind  the  paper  partly  off  on  the  back 
with  fine  sand-paper,  and  immerse  it  in  a small  tin  pan 
containing  the  transparent  medium,  and  melt  the  same  on 
a lamp  or  stove  ; a good  plan  is  to  have  the  pan  fitted  into 
another  pan,  holding  a hot  water  bath,  which  keeps  the 
medium  in  a molten  condition  a long  time,  without  heating 
too  much,  in  which  case  it  would  affect  the  colour  of  the 
picture,  turning  it  yellow.  It  will  only  take  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  to  make  the  picture  perfectly  trans- 
parent ; then  take  it  out  of  the  pan,  and  clean  the  glass 
side  first  (the  i:ixi<le  allow  to  cool  off  a little),  and  with  a 
coarse  rag  rub  off  all  the  surplus  of  the  medium,  laying 
the  glass  on  a small  cushion  to  avoid  breaking.  Now  the 
picture  is  ready  for  painting.  All  white  draperies — such 
as  collars,  laces,  shirts,  &c.,  also  the  corners  of  the  eyes — 
are  painted  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  with  perma- 
nent white  ; while  painting,  lay  the  picture  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper.  Jewellery,  lii)S,  eyes,  flowers,  and  small  things 
of  the  kind,  are  also  coloured  on  the  picture  itself,  only 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep  exactly  the  outlines.  \\Mien 
this  part  is  done,  take  a second  convex  glass,  put  it  over 
the  photograph  on  the  back,  and  fasten  the  edges 
together  with  adhesive  paper,  holding  the  glasses  together 
with  spring  clips ; now  mix  the  flesh  colour,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  second  glass  paint  over  the 
face,  also  the  hair  to  make  it  the  tint  and  shade  desired  ; 
the  same  is  to  be  done  with  the  drapery,  dress,  back- 
grounds, and  all  other  parts  of  the  picture  ; when  part  is 
painted,  turn  over,  lay  the  picture  on  a white  paper  and 
judge  the  effect ; any  alteration  can  easily  be  executed  by 
wiping  the  paint  off  with  a rag.  As  a rule,  mix  all  the 
colours  on  the  second  glass  with  white,  to  make  them  per- 
fectly opaque,  while  in  colouring  the  lips,  hair,  dress,  &c., 
on  the  first  glas.s,  mix  the  colours  with  some  of  the  oil,  to 
keep  them  transparent  ; don’t  apply  too  much  colour,  and 
keep  your  brush  almost  dry.  Special  instructions  f.  r mix- 
ing colours  for  complexion,  hair,  &c.,  are  found  on  each 
box  of  colours.  Clean  the  brushes  with  turpentine,  or 
soap  and  water.  When  the  picture  is  painted,  back  with 
cardboard,  and  frame  it. 

“ Sometimes  the  picturejrefuses  to  become  quite  clear  and 
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transparent,  showing  some  grey,  opaque  spots  ; these  can 
easily  be  removed  by  scraping  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
squeegee  while  the  whole  is  lying  in  the  pan.  These  spots 
are  caused  by  the  paste  which  remained  between  paper  and 
glass.  Instead  of  the  ))rcpared  paste,  a good,  well-boiled, 
Stiff  flour-paste  can  also  be  used  with  success.  If  the 
paste  should  dry  too  quick  while  r.iounting  the  picture,  wet 
it  again,  and  work  it  over  once  more  with  the  squeegee,  to 
remove  all  the  paste. 

“ Photographs  having  light  spots  can  easily  be  retouched 
with  oil  or  water  colour  (iiidia-ink  mixed  with  a little  car- 
mine and  blue)  ; this  work  must  be  done  on  the  back  of 
the  picture,  after  it  is  transparent.  If  you  want  to  use 
mounted  photographs,  they  must  be  taken  off  the  mount ; 
to  do  this  perfectly,  soak  them  in  warm  water  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  lay  them  in  a flat  porcelain  dish  filled  with 
water,  and  press  them  face  down  against  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  with  your  left  hand  ; with  your  right  hand  take  hold 
of  the  cardboard,  carefully  peeling  and  rolling  the  same 
backward  : never  touch  the  picture  itself.  Photographs 
that  are  waxed  on  the  surface  must  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  benzine  or  ether,  to  dissolve  the  wax,  before  dismount- 
ing. If  you  do  not  succeed  iu  anything  during  the  work, 
rc-ad  these  instructions  over  again  carefully,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  out  the  trouble.” 


SPECTRUM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  look  to  the  columns  of  a daily 
newspaper  for  discussions  on  the  technics  of  photography. 
We  find,  however,  this  in  the  'J'i men  of  a few  days  ago:  — 

Sir, — In  the  article  in  the  Times  last  week  on  recent  develop- 
ments of  photography,  it  was  stated  that  it  has  been  found  that 
by  adding  aniline  colours  to  the  sensitive  film  in  spectrum  photo- 
graphy the  linos  corresponding  to  the  colours  added  were  brought  J 
out  in  the  negative.  This  was  at  first  claimed  by  Vogel,  but 
careful  experiment  proved  that  there  was  no  such  effect  from 
the  addition  of  any  colouring  matter.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
trying  a series  of  experiments  with  Mr.  Lockyer  in  his  labora- 
tory at  South  Kensington,  strictly  according  to  Vogel’s  direc- 
tions, and  they  utterly  failed.  It  was  found  tliat  certain  sub- 
stances did,  however,  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  salts  of  silver 
to  lines  not  readily  to  be  obtained  without  them  ; but  this  had 
CO  relation  to  their  colour,  as  the  most  marked  effect  was  shown 
with  colourless  alkaloids. 

Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  showed,  however,  that  the 
whole  spectrum  was  photographible  by  employing  an  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangement  for  shutting  off  the  most  powerful  lines 
when  they  had  dene  their  work,  and  letting  the  light  continue 
to  act  on  the  weaker.  His  father.  Dr.  Dr.iper,  had  done  the 
same  thing  at  an  earlier  date  on  the  Daguerreotype  plate  by 
availing  himself  of  the  well-known  reversing  action  of  light  on 
iodide  of  silver. — Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Florence,  January  Isf. 

A subsequent  issue  of  the  same  journal  contains  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  Captain  Abney  : — 

Sir, — I see  in  the  TiwiM  of  to-day  that  my  friend  Mr.  Stillman 
throws  a doubt  on  the  action  of  dyes  on  a collodion  film.  I am 
quite  at  one  with  him  regarding  the  theory  that  Vogel  holds, 
but  I am  bound  to  say  that  iu  many  instances  the  dye  dues  give 
a power^to  the  film  which  it  does  not  otherwise  posess.  The 
addition  of  a dye  often  produces  a silver  compound  which  is  im- 
pressionable by  any  light  which  it  may  absorb  ; and  there  are 
dyes  which  in  themselves  bleach  in  light  and  f.ecomo  oxidized, 
as  the  fair  sex  know  to  their  cost.  The  first  class  of  dyes,  when 
combined  witli  silver,  are  amenable  to  ordinary  development. 
The  latter  class,  when  oxidized,  have  the  power  of  attracting 
freshly  precipitated  silver,  and  thus  an  image  in  silver  is  built 
up.  if  Mr.  Ktillman  consults  the  various  photographic  periodi- 
cals of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  will  find  that  I have  des- 
cribed these  actions  of  dyes  at  considerable  length. 

Professor  Draper's  method  of  photographing  the  “non-actinic” 
rays  I have  never  been  able  to  succeed  with  ; but  Dr.  Draper’s 
excellent  plan  I have  frequently  employed,  and  I have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  explain  its  theory  and  to  enlarge  its  applications. 
— Yours  faithfully,  W.  de  \V.  Abney,  Oapt.  R.  E. 

Kensington,  January  7- 


FRENCH  CORRESl’ONUENCE. 

New  Method  of  Retouching  Negatives— Russian  Py- 

IIO.XYLINE — AltTIFlCAL  LiGHT  IN  PlIOTOGIiAPlIY— RECENT 

PlIOGUESS  IN  SOLAU  PlIYSICS. 

New  Method  of  Retouching  Negatives. — On  Friday  last,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Sodete  Francaise  de  Ph,tographie, 
M.  E.  Lanry  read  a paper  on  a process  for  retouching  ne- 
gatives by  quite  a novel  method.  It  depends  essentially 
on  the  use  of  a new  product — collodion  stained  red  with 
orchanet.  When  the  back  of  the  plate  is  coated  with 
this  red  collodion,  the  negative  can  be  retouched  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  very  artistic  work  can  thus  be  pro- 
duced. The  back  of  the  negative  to  be  retouched  is  first 
coated  with  an  albumen  substratum  composed  as 
follows : — 

The  white  of  3 eggs  90  c.c. 

Water  75  „ 

Liquid  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  50  ,, 

This  must  be  well  shaken,  and  the  .following  mixture  is 
then  gradually  added  by  small  quantities  at  a time — 

Sulphuric  ether  of  C2“  or  65“  ...  lOO  c.c. 

Alcohol  of  36°  or  40°  50  ,, 

The  white  of  the  eggs  must  be  beaten  to  a froth  in  the 
water,  in  order  to  separate  the  coaguline.  The  more  am- 
monia that  is  used  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  ether 
and  alcohol  that  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  without 
coagulating  the  albumen.  All  these  substances — the  am- 
monia, the  alcohol,  and  the  ether— are  only  used  to  make 
the  albumen  keep  good  for  a long  time,  to  facilitate  its 
application  to  the  glass,  and  to  promote  its  desiccation. 
The  ether  and  the  alcohol  should  be  added  after  the  am- 
monia, and  not  until  the  latter  is  well  incorporated  with 
the  albumen.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand,  and 
when  it  is  freshly  prepared  the  ether  will  be  seen  to  sepa- 
rate and  to  rise  to  the  surface  ; under  such  circumstances 
it  must  be  well  shaken,  that  an  intimate  combination  may 
again  take  place.  But  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  from  the 
first  preparation  the  ether  will  no  longer  separate.  Before 
employing  the  liquid  it  should  be  filtered  through  filtering 
paper,  and  it  will  then  keep  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  without  decomposing.  For  coating  the  back  of  the 
plate  with  the  mixture,  a soft  brush  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  flowed  over  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  collodion. 
When  the  negative  has  thus  been  coated,  it  must  be 
placed  in  a vertical  position  on  a draining  rack  to  dry, 
and  must  be  left  there  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
Over  this  substratum  must  then  be  flowed  in  the  usual  way 
the  red  collodion,  the  formula  for  which  is  given  further 
on  ; but  in  doing  so  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  of  that  substance  from  running  over  the  edges  and 
on  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  for  the  latter  would  bo 
stained  by  it.  This  collodion  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Ethereal  tincture  of  orchanet  (filtered)  ...  100  c.c. 

Alcoholic  ditto  ditto  50  „ 

Low  temperature  pyroxylin  ...  ...  1-5  gramme 

'fhe  ethereal  tincture  of  orchanet  can  be  made  by  filling  a 
wide-mouthed  flask,  well  stoppered  by  a cork,  with 
tolerably  dry  roots  of  orchanet  and  sulphuric  ether  of 
62°  or  65°.  The  roots  are  allowed  to  digest  in  the  ether 
for  a day  or  two,  shaking  them  from  time  to  time ; the 
liquid  is  then  left  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  after- 
wards filtered  through  filtering-paper  into  a narrow- 
necked flask.  By  a similar  method  the  alcoholic  tincture 
of  orchanet  may  be  prepared,  substituting  only  alcohol  of 
36°  or  40°  for  the  ether.  This  tinted  collodion  may  be 
coloured  more  or  less  deeply  by  adding  to  it  ordinary 
collodion.  After  the  negative  has  been  treated  in  this  way, 
any  part  of  it  that  may  be  wished  can  be  reduced  or  de- 
colourized by  means  of  a brush  of  sable  or  badger  hair, 
which  is  dipped  in  alcohol  of  40°,  and  applied  to  the  part 
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in  question.  In  performing  this  operation,  one  must  be 
guided  pretty  much  by  taste,  and  in  this  way  weak  nega- 
tives can  be  intensified,  and  vigorous  ones  reduced,  as  may 
be  requisite.  For  portraits  the  method  may  be  adopted  in 
givin>;  greater  brilliancy  to  good  negatives,  in  diminishing 
the  effects  of  light  on  the  figure,  and  in  inserting  details  in 
white  garments,  or  in  the  hair,  &c.  For  landscape  nega- 
tives it  can  be  employed  in  bringing  out  more  strongly 
the  details  of  foliage,  &c.,  in  separating  the  different  planes 
of  perspective,  and  in  lowering  the  very  high  lights.  In 
those  parts  of  the  collodion  that  have  been  decolourized,  a 
stdl  greater  effect  may  be  produced  by  skilful  scraping. 
To  prevent  the  outlines  of  the  decolourized  portions  from 
printing  too  hard,  they  can  be  lowered  or  softened  by  a 
brush  moistened  to  the  requisite  extent  in  alcohol,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  parts  that  have  been  scraped  can  also  be 
softened  by  hatchings  executed  with  the  point.  A large 
dry  brush  should  always  be  kept  at  hand  to  sponge  up  the 
solvent  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  the  required  effect. 
With  a brush  dipped  in  the  alcoho'ic  tincture  of  orchanet 
the  film  of  red  collodion  may  be  made  to  take  up  a still 
greater  amount  of  colour  by  spotting,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  intensifying  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  nega- 
tive. Lastly,  by  means  of  a soft  brush,  the  film  of  red 
collodion,  applied  to  the  plate  and  worked  upon  as  has 
been  already  described,  can  be  again  overlaid  with  a fresh 
film  of  the  albumen  solution,  whose  formula  is  above  given  ; 
this  acts  as  a sort  of  varnish,  and  gives  the  back  of  the 
negative  a power  of  resisting  the  rubbing  to  which  it  is 
subjected  by  the  thick  glass  plate  of  the  printing-frame. 

J2tissian  Pyroxyline. — .Vt  the  same  meeting,  several  speci- 
mens of  Uussiau  pyroxyline,  the  introduction  of  which 
into  this  country  is  due  to  M. ; Warnerke,  were  e.xhibited 
to  the  Society. 

I'holofjraphs  by  Artificial  Light. — An  English  photo- 
grapher, whose  irame  escaped  ' us,  at  the  same  meeting, 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  the  Lux^t- 
graph ; it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  this  in- 
strument, as  it  is  already  well-known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Fhotoguai’HIC  News.  Speaking  generally,  however,  I 
may  say  that  in  Faris,  at  all  events,  the  minds  of  the  best 
photographers  are  much  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
artificial  light  for  use  not  only  in  photographic  printing, 
but  also  in  the  production  of  negatives.  Numerous  ex- 
periments with  this  object  have  been  carried  out  in  several 
of  the  laboratories,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  Fierre 
Fetit.  Of  course  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  those 
establishments  where  printing  is  extensively  carried  on  to 
be  able  to  prolong  the  day,  and  to  utilize  the  evenings 
and  nights  that  are  so  long  at  this  season  ; but  my  o ivn 
belief  is  that  even  on  the  shortest  days,  the  portrait  photo- 
graphers enjoy  quite  sullicient  solar  light  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  their  customers.  Nevertheless,  these  experi- 
ments are  highly  interesting  for  our  profession,  and  I 
propose  to  recur  to  them  at  greater  length  in  a future 
letter. 

llccent  Progres^t  in  Solar  Physw.<i. — The  Year- Hook  of  the 
Bnrean  des  Longitudes  for  1879,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished at  the  library  of  Gauthier-Villa'-s,  contains  an 
article  by  YI.  Jaiusen  on  recent  advances  in  solar  physics. 
The  illustrious  director  of  the  Observatory  for  Fhysical 
Astronomy  established  at  iMeudou,  gives  a prominent 
place  in  this  article  to  the  important  part  that  photography 
ploys  at  present  in  scientific  researches,  and  he  describes 
the  numerous  results  obtained  by  its  means,  lie  has  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  subjoining  to  his  article  a double 
plate  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process,  represeiiting  two 
images  of  the  same  region  of  the  sun’s  face,  taken  at  an  in- 
terval of  fifty  minutes.  'I’hese  two  plates  demonstrate  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  rapid  changes  in  the  reticulations  and 
granulations  of  the  photosphere. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


ON  THE  ADDITION  OF  SODA  OR  OF  YELLOW 
CHROMATE  OF  POTASH  TO  THE  CHROil.YTE 
BATH  IN  THE  CARBON  FROCES.S. 

IIT  1)1!.  J.  JI.  EDEI!.* 

The  addition  of  soda  or  of  yellow  potassium  chromate  to 
the  chromate  bath  of  carbon  tissues  has  often  been  sug- 
gested of  late.  Opinions,  however,  differ  on  the  subject : 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  certain  advantages 
are  gained  by  the  addition  ; on  the  other,  it  is  declared  to 
be  of  no  use. 

Before  coming  to  a conclusion  on  the  point,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  action  of  the  yellow 
potassium  chromate.*  As  I have  explained  in  my  prize 
treatise  “ On  the  Re-action  of  the  Chromates  on  Oelatiue” 
(see  Photographic  News,  vol.  xxii.,  1878,  p.  o.')5),  carbon 
tissue  sensitised  in  a .3  per  cent,  solution  of  yellow  potas- 
sium chromate  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  times  le-'s  sensi- 
tive to  light  than  when  the  bichromate  is  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chromate  1 pigment  paper  is  much  more  durable 
in  the  first  case  tliasi  in  the  second  — it  is  much  less 
liable  to  become  spontaneously  insoluble  in  the  dark. 
This  enhanced  durability  is  the  principal  reason  that 
many  authorities  give  for  recommending  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  chromate  bath,  in  order  to  obtain 
successful  results  with  the  carbon  process,  more  especially 
in  summer. 

The  chief  effect  of  such  a restraining  of  the  potassium 
bichromate  is  equivalent  to  a removal  of  some  of  the 
active  part  of  it,  for  each  molecule  of  neutralised  bichro- 
mate has  in  a great  degree  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light, 
and  is  therefore  very  slightly  active  during  the  process. 
Whether  one-half  of  the  bichromate  is  restrained  with 
soda,  or  the  solution  is  diluted  to  the  extent  of  a half,  the 
same  result  is  obtained. 

Restraining  the  chromate  bath  with  ammonia  has  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  sensitised  carbon  tissue  more 
durable,  without  injuring  its  sensitiveness  to  light;  the 
chromated  gelatine  is  rendered  much  less  effectively  dura- 
ble, and  becomes  more  freely  insoluble  in  the  dark,  than 
when  soda  has  been  used.  In  some  cases  the  addition  of 
soda  or  of  yellow  potassium  chromate  to  the  chromate 
bath  is  of  positive  advantage. 

When  the  employment  of  a strong  chromate  bath  seems 
advisable — that  is,  when  soft  copies  are  wanted,  especially 
in  printing  from  hard  negatives  indull  winter  weather— then 
neither  sodium  carbonate  nor  yellow  potassium  chromate 
should  be  added,  but  only  a few  drops  of  ammonia,  otlier- 
wise  the  chromate  bath  will  become  too  weak,  and  will  act 
like  one  that  has  been  too  highly  diluted.  But  if  it  he 
necessary  to  work  with  a weak  chromate  bath — that  is,  if  it 
be  required  to  produce  harder  copies,  particularly  when 
printing  from  very  soft  and  very  thin  negatives,  in  the  hot 
and  damp  weather  of  summer — in  that  case,  it  is  often  of 
advantage  to  moderatetheactionof  thepotassiurabichromate 
by  adding  soda  or  yellow  chromate  of  potash.  The  same  end 
can  be  attained  by  diluting  the  bath  ; but  restraining  with 
soda  gives  more  delicate  pictures  and  finer  half-tones.  It 
appears  to  answer  the  purpose  better  to  have  in  the  film, 
in  addition  to  the  very  dilute  and  sensitive  bichromate,  a 
moderate  quantity  of  the  less  sensitive  inonochromate, 
and  thus  to  obtain  a shallower  impression  than  when  the 
dilute  bichromate  alone  is  used.  Tlie  addition  of  so  la  also 
prevents,  up  to  a certain  point,  the  formation  of  reticula- 
tions in  the  carbon  prints. 

In  summer,  and  in  hot  close  weather,  when  the  sensi- 
tised paper  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and 
when  more  especially  soft  negatives  have  to  be  copied,  I 
recommend  the  addition  of  soda  to  the  chromate  bath 
rather  than  diluting  it.  About  so  much  dry  (calcined) 
soda  must  be  added  as  is  equivalent  to  one-third  or  one- 

* Photofjraphiaches  Archir. 

♦ Or,  to  express  it  chemically,  potassium  in  )nochromate ; by  mixing 

(potassium  bichromate  with  «oUa  the  homologous  salt  sodium  moiuchromate 
H formed.  Bo  th  salts  have  the  some  action. 
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half  of  the  bichromate  bath.  When  the  bath  is  newly  pre- 
pared, the  following  solution  may  be  recommended  : — 
Potassium  bichromate  ...  4 to  .’)  parts 

Calcined  soda  ...  1 to  11  „ 

Dissolve  in  100  to  120  parts  of  wate”.  A mixture  of  about 
three  parts  red  chromate  of  potash  with  one  part  of  yellow 
produces  the  same  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  Liebert’s  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in 
his  highly  interesting  work  La  Photographic  en  Amerigne 
(3rd.  edit.,  1878).  Ilis  directions  are  to  immerse  the 
carbon  paper  for  from  one  to  four  minutes,  according 
to  the  temperature,  in  a chromate  bath  of  2 per  cent,  in 
summer,  and  3 per  cent  in  winter,*  to  which — if  it  happens 
to  be  acid — 1 or  2 drops  of  ammonia  to  every  100  c.c., 
or  1 or  2 c.c.  of  a concentrated  solution  of  soda,  must  be 
added.  As  these  additions  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
chroinated  gelatine, f they  must,  if  possible,  not  be  resorted 
to  in  cold  weather — that  is  to  say,  when  the  carbon  paper 
is  easily  soluble,  and  especially  when  the  negatives  em- 
ployed are  weak.  But  when  very  intense  negatives 
have  to  be  printed  from,  the  following  bath  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred : — 


Potassium  bichromate  ... 
Mono-(yellow)  chromate 

Water  

Alcohol  at  SC'  ... 


2i  grammes 

n „ 

75  c.c. 

25  c.c. 


The  two  latter  ingredients  must  be  mixedf  before  the 
salts  are  dissolved  in  them.  Liebert  previously  crystal- 
lizes the  salts  from  solutions  in  order  to  remove  any 
traces  of  chromic  acid  and  chrome-alum,  but,  according 
to  my  own  experience  this  trouble  is  quite  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Liebert  only  has  recourse  to  the 
yellow  chromate  in  summer,  though  he  uses  more  of  that 
salt  than  corresponds  to  the  addition  of  soda  that  I have 
given  above. 

We  are  also  agreed  on  the  durability  of  the  carbon 
papers  that  are  sensitized  with  this  substance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I differ  from  Liebert  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  negative.  I recommend  a bath  containing  potassium 
monochromate,  or  soda,  for  thin  and  weak  negatives,  while 
Liebert  advocates  it  for  intense  negatives.  My  own  views 
I still  hold  to  be  correct,  but  should  like  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  other  photographers  on  this  point. 


CorrfSS'Crnktta. 

SUBSTRATA  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  filially  arranging  The  PiiOTOauAi'Hic 
News  for  the  past  year,  prior  to  sending  them  to  the 
binder,  1 quite  accidentally  alighted  on  page  273,  and 
read  a very  interesting  article  on  a “ Xew  Substratum  ” 
contributed  by  .Mr.  Henry  Cooper ; by  some  unfortunate 
and  unaccountable  reason  I missed  the  article  when  it 
appeared,  or  1 should  have  written  then  what  I now 
write. 

In  1873-4,  prior  to  the  “ Transit  of  Venus,”  and  the 
selection  of  a dry  plate  or  emulsion  process  that  could  be 
relied  on  for  that  work,  I had,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  devote  much  time  and  attention  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a thoroughly  faultless  and  reliable  substratum. 
Experiments  were  carried  out  with  various  substances, 
such  as  india-rubber  dissolved  in  pure  chloroform;  dried 
albumens  and  gelatines  of  several  strengths,  in  various 
menstrua ; whilst  gelatine  and  albumen  were  separately 

• Qiite  coruraiy,  therefore,  to  the  rule  which  prevails  among  ourselves  : 
“ Strong  baths  in  summer,  weak  ones  in  winter.” 

+ My  own  experience  showed  that  this  statement  is  true  for  soda  only, 
but  not  for  ammonia. 

t In  my  own  formula,  alcohol  can  also  be  added,  and,  indeed,  I recom- 
mend the  use  of  it. 


treated  with  nitric  acid,  tannin,  and  chrome-alum,  for  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  substance.  The  latter,  when 
added  to  the  gelatine  and  albumen,  was  discarded,  owing 
to  the  colour  it  imparted  to  them,  being  sometimes  of  a 
pure  tint,  and  was  thought  at  the  time  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  transparent  parts  of  an  otherwise  good  ne- 
gative. After  various  trials  with  the  numerous  experi- 
mental substrata,  it  was  finally  decided  to  use  the  formula 
published  at  the  time,  viz. ; — 

Albumen ...  10  grzins 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Liquor  ammonia  fortis...  ...  1 drop 

Applied  with  the  valuable  brush  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  chrome-alum  added  to  gelatine  was  used  as  a sub- 
stitute prior  to  the  date  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper 
in  the  article  referred  to. 

It  is  reluctantly  I bring  this  forward  ; but  I do  so  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  not  with  the  object  of  detract- 
ing one  jot  of  credit  so  justly  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
who  publishes  without  reserve  his  highly  interesting  re- 
searches and  instructive  results,  as  he  has  done  in  the 
present  case,  having  published  fully  a substratum  for 
practical  use  ; still,  I think  it  is  only  right  to  show  that 
the  same  experiments  have  at  a previous  period  had  a fair 
trial  in  totally  different  hands,  emanating  from  another 
independent  source — in  fact,  to  different  persons  marching 
over  the  same  ground,  at  different  periods,  though  with 
variable  results. — Yours  truly,  Wm.  B.  Doyle, 

t)uarter-Master  Sergt.  Instructor. 

Photo.  School,  Chatham. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MEA  NS  OF  OXAL.VTE  OF  IRON. 

Sir, — It  is  against  my  wishes  to  prolong  a controversy 
with  an  anonymous  writer,  but  I cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  how  weak  is  the  case  of  “ Historicus.” 

In  my  last  letter  I gave  the  reasons  for  my  holding  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Draper  used  the  ferric  oxalate  photo- 
meter, and  that  he  also  produced,  if  not  the  first  photo- 
graph, at  all  events,  one  long  prior  to  Dr.  Phipson.  I still 
hold  the  same  opinion,  for  1 certainly  shall  not  doubt 
Dr.  Draper’s  word,  although  I do  not  refer  to  the  original 
memoire.  Assuming,  however,  that  Dr.  Draper  has  made  a 
statement  which  is  not  true,  there  still  remains  Hunt’s  state- 
ment regarding  his  own  production  of  pictures  with  ferric 
oxalate  to  be  disposed  of  by  ‘‘  Historicus,”  before  the  claim 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Phipson  can  be  admitted.  I have  already 
given  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Hunt’s  work  (viz., 
1854),  so  that  a photograph  by  the  aid  of  ferric  oxalate 
must  have  been  taken  some  six  years  before  Dr.  Phipson 
began  his  experiments.  I may  remark  that  the  fact  of  my 
not  having  the  latter  gentleman’s  papers  by  me  cannot 
affect  the  question  of  priority,  and  I fail  to  see  that  it  can 
detract  from  the  credibility  of  the  statements  I made  and 
still  adhere  to.— Yours  faithfully,  M'.  de  W.  Abxev. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Historicus  ” appears  some- 
what too  positive  in  his  assertion  that  the  first  picture  in 
oxalate  of  iron  was  produced  by  Dr.  Phipson  in  1860.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  capabilities  of  this  salt  were  known 
and  published  prior  to  1800.  I have  before  me  “ A Manual 
of  Photography,”  by  Robert  Hunt,  third  edition,  1853. 
Chap.  IX.  of  this  work  is  “ General  Summary  of  the  History 
of  Photography,”  and  states  : “It  is  thought  that  it  may  prove 
of  some  interest  to  append  the  following  table,  compiled  with 
much  care  for  the  British  Association,  by  the  author,  and 
printed  by  that  body  in  their  reports  for  1850,  and  to  which 
now  numerous  additions  are  made.  It  is  believed  that  the 
dates  of  discovery  are  accurately  given,  the  date  of  publica- 
tion being,  of  course,  in  all  cases  taken  where  there  was  .the 
slightest  doubt.”  Then  follows  list  of  the  metals,  with  their 
salts,  &c.  I give  the  one  headed  “ iron.” 
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Iron,  protosulphate  of  ... 

,,  persulphate... 

„ aramonia-sitrate  ... 

„ tartrate  of  ... 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the 


...  Hunt 
...  j-  Herschel 


very  1 

peculiar  changes  produced  in  the  iron  > Herschel 


1844 

1810 


1815 


Scbeele  ...  1786 

Desmortiers.  1801 
Fischer  ...  1795 


’ Hunt 


1844 


f Herschel...  1843 


salts  in  general  by 
Iron,  cyanic  compounds  of 
,,  (Prussian  blue) 

,,  ferrocya nates  of 
„ iodide  of 
,,  oxalate  of  ... 

„ chromate  of ... 

Several  of  the  above  combined  with) 
mercury 

It  appears  certain  from  this  list  that  the  photographic 
properties  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  was  published  prior  to  Dr. 
Phipson’s  experiment,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  claimed  for 
him  as  ori'jinal  discoverer  of  its  properties.* 

I may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Herschel  men- 
tions the  peculiar  properties  of  oxalic  acid,  in  its  power  of 
precipitating  gold,  in  his  description  of  the  process  he  in- 
vented by  means  of  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  and  which 
he  named  the  “ chrysotype  ” process.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  used  the  iron  salt  in  combination,  but  the  description 
might  suggest  a process  similar  to  the  one  just  invented  by 
Mr.  Willis. — Yours,  &c.,  B.  L. 


CADETT’S  SHUTTER. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Hatch,  permit  me  to  suggest  another  method  of  supporting 
the  velvet  disk  while  focussing,  when  using  the  shutter  in- 
side the  camera.  I think  that  the  following  idea  will  be 
found  an  improvement  on  those  of  Mr.  W.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Vincent  Hatch. 

Place  an  ordinary  stiff  spring  pinch-cock  (such  as  is  used  in 
chemical  laboratories)  on  the  rubber  tubing  over  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  pear  ; when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  disk  sup- 
ported, squeeeze  the  pear  with  one  band,  and  with  the  other 
slip  the  pinch-cock  on  to  the  rubber  tubing  just  beyond  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  pear;  the  pear  may  now  be  let  go,  and 
the  disk  will  remain  supported,  as  the  air  cannot  return. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  V.  Hatch  with  regard  to  reversing 
the  angles  of  the  pins  supporting  the  disk  is  obviously  good, 
for  the  reason  he  mentions  ; but  I found  out  long  ago  that 
it  could  only  be.  applied  to  very  few  of  the  cameras  in  gene- 
ral use,  on  account  of  the  space  occupied.  I would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  camera  be  wiped  out,  before  using,  with  a 
damp  sponge,  this  would  no  doubt  fix  the  dust. 

To  those  who  use  the  shutter  outside,  I would  suggest  that 
while  the  pear  is  being  squeezed,  the  tubing  be  bent  double, 
and  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the 
other  hand  ; the  disk  can  then  be  supported  during  exposure 
without  holding  the  pear  and  cramping  the  hand.  I men- 
tion this  merely  on  account  of  the  long  exposures  at  this  time 
of  the  year — the  pear  being  made  thick,  so  as  to  give  a 
quick  return  in  the  case  of  children  moving  suddenly  when 
being  taken  in  a strong  light. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Vincent  Hatch  for 
the  kind  interest  they  have  taken  in  my  little  shutter.  — 1 
am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  James  CadetT. 


MB.  COOPER’S  EMULSIOX. 

Dear  Sir, — All  photographers  interested  in  dry  plate 
photography  will  readily  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the 
obligations  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  conferred  upon  them 

• Our  correspondent,  in  liis  interesting  letter,  overlooks  the  purport  of  the 
pre.sent  discussion,  which  relates  to  the  first  production  of  pictures  by  ox- 
alate of  iron,  not  to  the  first  knowieoge  of  or  suirgesiion  of  i<e  photogenic 
properties  of  this  salt.  The  photogeuic  properties  of  chloride  of  silver 
were  known  many  years  before  they  were  utilised  and  a picture-producing 
process  fonnulated.  “ He  only  discovers  who  proves,”  is  a dictum  of  the 
highest  importance.  Suggestion  is  easy ; but  practical  results,  not  merely 
tentative  efforts,  are  of  real  value.— Eu. 


by  the  publication  of  hia  Emulsion  Process.  There  are 
one  or  two  questions,  however,  that  occur  to  me,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  to  many  others,  that  Mr.  Cooper  would 
greatly  add  to  our  obligations  by  answering  at  his  con- 
venience. 

1st.  With  regard  to  exposure.  Of  course  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  definite  time,  but  some  data  might 
be  given  to  go  upon.  On  a fine  day  in  May,  for  instance, 
to  take  a fine  landscape  with  a No.  C Portable  Symmetrical 
lens  with  middle  size  stop,  what  time  would  be  about 
right  ? 

2nd.  How  or  where  does  he  obtain  his  syrupy  lactate  of 
ammonia  ? 1 cannot  obtain  it  anywhere.  To  make  it, 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  ammonia  to  act  upon 
the  sugar  of  milk,  or  is  it  got  by  a more  elaborate 
means  V 

Next  as  to  the  emulsion.  Seeing  that  the  plates  are 
washed  and  preserved  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  use  the  emulsion  when  ripe  instead  of  wash- 
ing and  drying  it ; or  is  there  any  specific  reason  for  the 
washing  ? 

If  Mr.  Cooper  will  kindly  trouble  himself  to  answer 
the  above  questions,  he  will  increase  the  debt  we  owe 
him,  and  especially  your  obedient  Servant. 


THE  LUXOGRAPH  TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir, — From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  he  thinks  I 
committed  a breach  of  social  etiquette  by  publishing  his 
name  without  bis  sanction.  So  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  demonstration  been  a private  one,  but  it  happens  that 
it  was  quite  public  in  every  sense  ; hence  I was  ju.stified 
in  mentioning  the  names  and  quoting  the  opinions  of 
! those  who  were  present,  opinions  that  were  corroborated 
I by  Mr.  Gregson’s  manly  and  business-like  letter. 

I dismiss  with  a smile  Mr.  Faulkner’s  opinion  of  my- 
' self,  which  must  have  undergone  a thorough  revolution 
] since  he  once  did  me  the  honour  of  telling  me  that  he 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  my  commercial  abilities, 
and  made  certain  overtures  to  me  respecting  a business 
\ connection,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  take  in  my  son  as 
j a partner,  and  found  the  firm  of  Lombardi  and  Faulkner 
I for  a consideration  of  £1,000. 

I In  self-iustification  for  having,  if  but  for  a moment, 
listened  to  such  a proposal,  I hasten  to  say  that  this  was 
anterior  to  the  famous  background  epoch,  when  a well- 
known  gentleman  dispensed  a piece  of  chalk  and  a shoe 
brush  to  credulous  photographers  for  the  small  sum  of 
two  guineas.  I was  one  of  the  happy  recipients  of 
Fortune’s  favours,  and  I still  scrupulously  preserve  the 
relics  of  what  was  to  mark  the  new  era  of  background 
art,  but^which  ultimately  proved  to  us  to  be  a disastrous 
failure. 

If  Mr.  F.  endeavours  to  show  that  he  suffered  any  loss 
by  this  only  transaction  I ever  had  with  him,  his  remarks 
will  not  commend  themselves  to  the  reasonable  apprecia- 
tion of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  readers.  But  if 
Mr.  F.  bas  not  succeeded  in  persuading  the  discriminating 
readers  of  your  important  News  to  believe  what  he  con- 
scientiously does  not  believe  himself,  he  certainly  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  by  the  information  he  gives  them  in  his 
last  paragraph — he  actually  found  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
I and  the  way  to  subjugate  the  whole  of  Afghanistan 
without  a single  shot  : he  has  discovered  that  the  Luxo- 
graph  offices  are  at  13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East,  as  if  he 
thought  that  by  advertising  this  fact  in  both  News  and 
Journal,  one  would  wish  it  to  be  kept  as  a secret. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Faulkner’s  repeated,  unmistakable, 
enthusiastic,  and  eulogistic  remarks  of  the  famous  evening 
of  the  Luxograph  demonstration  actually  induced  me  to 
take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration. 

I owe  my  success  in  life  to  a determination  I adopted 
from  boyhood,  of  seeking  the  company  of  my  superiors 
and  following  their  advice.  Fortune  brought  me  into  con- 
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tact  with  Mr.  Faulkuer,  whom  I always  looked  upon  as  a 
star  of  our  profession.  1 heard  his  highly  favourable  re- 
marks, and  feeling  that  the  commercial  development  of  the 
Luxograph  would  prove  a boon  to  my  establishments,  a 
great  convenience  to  our  customers,  and  au  extra  source  of 
revenue  to  my  exchequer,  1 secured  three  instruments  at 
once. 

I must  therefore  beg  you,  sir,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Faulkner 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  good  advice,  inasmuch 
at  the  Luxograph  proved  itself  to  be  a very  great  success 
in  every  w.ay.  — 1 remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  Lo.MB.tUDi. 

Pall  Mall  hast,  January  llh. 


Sir, — As  my  name  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned 
in  this  affair,  1 teg  to  wri'e  a few  lines.  I was  present  at 
the  demonstration  of  the  Luxograph  Light  with  Mr. 
Faulkner.  The  apparatus  was  iu  the  crudest  possible 
state,  and  many  apologies  were  made  and  descriptions 
given  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  as  to  what  the  future 
apparatus  was  to  be.  1 heard  Mr.  Faulkner  refuse  to  give 
a tiistimonal  nr  order  an  apparatus  until  the  improvements 
were  made.  A few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Faulkner  thought 
he  would  tit  up  an  apparatus  with  several  alterations  and 
additions,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  on  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Clarke  to  explain  his  intentions,  and  he  asked  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a reflector  and  lamp  ; nothing  else  was  required, 
no  stand,  or  screen  to  soften  the  light,  or  chimney,  or 
any  fittings  whatever.  I think  Mr.  Faulkner’s  offer  of 
£lb  15s.  most  liberal. — Yours  faithfully,  Dow'KE  Ko.ss. 


oi  ^0d£l:£s. 

Mas’chester  PnoTooRAriiic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on  the  evening  of  January  9th, 
Mr.  Charles  Adin,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
Mr.  Fred  McClarcn  duly  elected  a member  cf  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  PoLLiT,  in  reply  to  Jlr.  Brothers,  said  he  had  taken  a 
negative  of  the  interior  of  a large  commercial  establishment  in  i 
town  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light ; the  negative  was  a good 
size,  ile  used  the  wet  process,  and  with  a rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
with  a three-quarter  inch  stop,  and  gave  one  hour  exposure  ; and,  ! 
although  there  were  some  rather  deep  shadows  in  the  picture,  1 
they  were  not  very  objectionable,  and  owing  to  the  very  confined  I 
position  in  which  he  had  to  work,  and  the  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  was  unable  to  arrange  reflectors,  &c.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a print  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members,  but  at  the  next  meeting  he  would,  he  hoped,  be  able  to 
show  one.  A long  discussion  followed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
different  electric  lamps,  regulators,  and  other  apparatus. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell,  who  has  of  late  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting,  explained  that  he  had 
seen  a large  workshop  lighted  by  one  regulator.  The  method 
employed  was  to  put  the  regulator  (or  lamp)  in  a thing  like  a 
bucket  suspended  from  and  near  to  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of 
the  illumination  was  therefore  reflected  from  the  ceiling  in  every 
part  of  the  workshop,  the  light  was  excellent,  and  without  objec- 
tionable cast  shadows. 

Mr.  James  Young  then  exhibited  a transparency  which  he  had 
printed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in  sixty  seconds  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  plate  was  prepared  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
exposed  in  contact  with  a negative  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  K.R.A.S.,  thought  this  was  a matter 
which  should  not  be  too  hurriedly  passed  over.  It  was  the  first 
picture  of  the  kind  he  had  seen,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  James  Young  would  be  able  to  produce  a negative  by  the 
camera  some  fine  night. 

Mr.  Young  said  he  thought  so  too,  and  promised  to  make  a trial 
in  that  direction  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  also  introduced  a 
very  neat  levelling  stand,  which  he  had  constructed  for  use  with 
gelatine  or  other  plates. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  a collection  of  exchange  prints 
from  the  prize  negatives  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
(London) ; they  were  all  from  wet  plate  negatives. 


Mr.  Knott  said,  with  regard  to  the  breaking  of  the  glasses  at 
each  end  of  the  flame  chamber  of  the  sciopticon,  some  people  were 
more  unfortunate  than  others,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ones.  He  had,  therefore,  cut  a slit  at  the  top  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  lantern,  through  which  could  be  intro- 
duced the  front  glass,  without  removing  the  condensers.  He  found 
that  by  binding  the  edges  of  the  glass  with  paper,  if  the  glass  did 
happen  to  break,  it  was  kept  in  position,  and  he  exhibited  a glass 
of  double  length  (or  in  duplex  form),  so  that  should  one  side 
break  it  could  be  easily  reversed.  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Coote,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  expressed  surprise  to  hear  of  the  front 
glass  breaking,  as  it  was  most  unusual. 

The  Secretary  read  a note  from  Mr.  Cussons,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a package  of  pocket  almanacs  kindly  sent  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  members,  and  a vote  of  thanks'was  passed 
to  Mr.  Cussons  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  asked  for  a good  rule  or  test  for  the  compara- 
tive sensitiveness  of  dry  plates,  to  which  he  received  several 
replies. 

The  President  now  introduced  the  subject  of  the  annual  extra 
meeting,  and,  after  a conference  with  the  Treasurer  on  the  subject 
of  finances,  it  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  carried,  to  have  a 
knife  and  fork  tea,  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society,  and 
that  each  member  attending  that  meeting,  whether  to  tea  or  not, 
pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  was  decided  to  have  a lantern 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Ambler  promised  to  read  a paper,  “ Reminiscences  of 
Photographic  Experiences  in  Germany,”  and  all  members  were 
earnestly  requested  to  contribute  as  much  photographic  matter  as 
possible. 

The  Secretary  said  that,  as  usual,  with  lantern  exhibitions  of 
this  Society,  there  would  be  a trial  of  members’  slides  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  and,  to  save  disappointment,  he  begged 
to  remind  all  present  of  the  rule  that  no  member’s  lantern  slides 
could  be  shown  unless  received  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  Feburary  12th. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  and  those  gentle- 
men who  had  contributed  to  an  interesting  evening,  and  the 
members  dispersed. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  8th  instant,  Mr.  Lessees, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  of  a council  meet- 
ing, and  a sub-committee  meeting,  having  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
ordinary  members  of  the  Society : Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Neill. 

Mr.  Robert  Murray,  C.E.,  then  read  a humorous  paper, 
entitled  “The  Whisky-and- Water  Process,  a Northern  Develop- 
ment of  Mr,  James  Mudd’s  Gin-and- Water  Process,”  in  which 
the  author  satirized  some  of  the  shams  connected  with  the  process- 
monger  and  the  pseudo-discoveries  of  would-be  inventors.  The 
paper  was  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  local  allusions,  and 
was  the  source  of  much  amusement  to  the  members  present. 

Copies  of  “ The  Photographer’s  Pocket  Almanac  and  Re- 
minder ” for  1879,  sent  by  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co.,  of  Southport, 
were  distributed. 


9>alk  in  i$tnbi0. 

Street  Portraits  by  the  Electric  Light. — We  are 
favoured  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman,  of  Ramsgate,  with  a couple  of 
I groups  taken  by  the  light  of  an  electric  street  light,  Westgate- 
on-Sea.  As  Mr.  Jarman  remarks,  these  are  interesting  as  being 
the  first  outjof  doors  night  photographs — at  least,  as  far  as  por- 
traiture is  concerned — which  have  been  attempted.  The  portraits 
are  of  course  but  dimly  illuminated,  but  there  are  some  curious 
points  to  bo  noted.  The  electric  light  itself,  shown  on  one  pic- 
ture, is  dark  from  the  reverse  action  of  light,  the  halo  around 
being  brighter  than  the  light  itself.  The  opal  globe  is  seen  as  a 
dark  glotm  with  a white  edging,  and  a vertical  line  in  the  globe 
produced  by  the  fittings,  dark  as  seen  by  the  eye,  is  a white  line 
down  the  dark  globe. 

“You  Dirty  Boy.”— Photography  has  made  many  persons 
familiar,  who  did  not  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  a clever 
plastic  genre  study  entitled  “ You  Dirty  Boy ! ”in  which  a dirty 
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little  urchin  is  being  roughly  lathered  and  scrubbed,  whilst  his 
nurse  objurgates  him  as  a “ dirty  boy.”  We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Tliorpo  and  Watson  a photographic  burlesque  of  the  same 
subject  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfleld  is  administering  the  rough 
cleansing  to  the  dirty  boy  Gladstone.  It  is  clever,  amusing,  and 
not  ill-natured. 

Ow^rERSI^P  OF  Speci.mens.— .Mr.  Richard  Giy,  representing 
the  Staffordshire  Permanent  Portrait  Company,  Broad  Street, 
Hanley,  made  an  application  to  the  Bench  under  the  following 
circumstances : — Mr.  Gay  stated  that  he  had  discovered  a pro- 
cess of  transferring  photographs  on  china,  which  he  described 
as  being  more  complete  than  any  other  process  hitherto  dis- 
covered. Some  time  ago  he  laid  his  discovery  before  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Bishop,  manufacturers,  and  asked  a certain  sum  and 
two  free  licences  for  the  use  of  it.  Terms  were  not  accepted, 
but  several  pieces  of  china  wore  lent  him  by  the  firm  on  which 
to  transfer  specimens  for  future  consideration,  it  being  a distinct 
understanding  that  if  terras  were  not  ultimately  agreed  upon  the 
china  on  which  the  specimens  were  transferred  should  be  broken. 
On  the  articles,  however,  being  returned,  the  parties  could  not 
come  to  terms,  but,  instead  of  breaking  the  articles,  Mr.  Bishop 
said  they  were  his  property,  and  he  should  keep  them. — Mr. 
Gay  asked  the  Bench  whether  he  could  take  action  to  enforce 
the  destruction  of  the  articles,  as  their  existence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Bishop  might  seriously  interfere  with 
any  right  of  patent  ho  might  claim. — The  Bench  said  that  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  taken  in  a Criminal  Court,  but  damages 
might,  perhaps,  bo  claimed  in  a County  Court. — Mr.  Greenwood 
advised  -Mr.  Gay  to  consult  a legal  gentleman,  as  the  matter  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  ofa  Police  Court. — Staffordshire  Baihj 
Sentinel. 

Abkangement  of  Photogkavhs.  — “ Crowquill,”  writing 
in  the  Queen,  says  : — “ A novel  and  very  ornamental  way  of  utili- 
sing photographs  is  to  get  a large  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  cut  it 
out  into  a large  shape,  either  oval,  round,  or  fancy  ; bind  it  with 
dark  red  or  blue  ribbon  velvet,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  ar- 
range the  photographs  all  over,  either  in  circles  or  some  sort  of 
regular  piltern,  first  cutting  them  out  in  neat  rounds  or  ovals. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  float  them  off  their  cards,  but  only  to  peel 
the  backs  off.  Use  strong  gum.  When  the  whole  is  finished, 
tack  two  pieces  of  the  velvet  to  the  back,  to  hang  the  card  to 
the  wall,  tying  the  ends  into  a goo  l-sized  bow  where  the  nail  is. 

I think  many  persons  would  be  very  pleased  with  these  wall 
ornaments.  They  can  bo  made  as  large  or  as  small  as  desired. 
They  are  very  easy  to  in  ike.  If  they  are  required  more  orna- 
mental, add  a gold  paper  background,  or  paint  a little  round  the 
photos.  Screens  for  standing  on  a table  are  very  pretty  covered 
with  photographs,  an<l  fans  made  of  cardboard  can  be  made 
without  much  trouble,  and  covora  1 with  them.  I have  seen 
cardboard  out  into  the  form  of  fans,  with  a large  coloured  bow 
at  the  handle,  covered  with  cartes,  put  up  on  eajh  side  ofa  look- 
ing-glass, and  also  used  as  hand  fire-screens.  Also  I once  saw 
the  panels  of  a small  boudoir  ornamented  with  cartes,  which 
really  looked  very  well,  and  was  most  interesting  to  look  at.” 
Plaster  of  Paris.— Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  made  to  set  very 
quick  by  mixing  it  in  warm  water  to  which  a little  sulphate  of 
potash  has  been  added.  Plaster  of  Paris  casts,  soaked  in  melted 
paraffine,  may  be  readily  cut  or  turned  in  a lathe.  They  may 
be  rendered  very  hard  and  tough  by  soaking  them  in  warm  glue 
size  until  thoroughly  saturated,  and  allowing  them  to  dry. 
Plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  pumicestone 
makes  a fine  mould  for  casting  fusible  metals  ; the  same  mix- 
ture is  useful  for  encasing  articles  to  be  soldered  or  brazed. 
Casts  of  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  made  to  imitate  fine  bronzes  by 
giving  them  two  or  three  coats  of  shellac  varnish,  and  when  dry 
applying  a coat  of  mastic  varnish,  and  dusting  on  fine  bronze 
powder  when  the  mastic  varnish  becomes  sticky.  Rat-holes 
may  bo  effectually  stopped  with  broken  glass  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  best  method  of  mixing  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  sprinkle 
it  into  the  water,  using  rather  more  water  than  is  required  for 
the  batter  ; when  the  plaster  settles,  pour  off  the  surplus  water, 
and  stir  carefully.  Air-bunbles  are  avoided  in  this  way.  — 
Scientific  American. 


®arresi)fon&£ttts. 

W.  S.  B. — We  have  not  seen  any  comparative  trial  made  of  the  two 
washing  machines,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  in  a position  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  which  is  best.  We  have  the  same  facilities  as 
our  c jrresp  jaJjat  posjojsss  : tin:  furnishoi  by  reading. 


Waxy. — We  are  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  your  trouble.  You 
complain  that  your  paper  negatives  are  too  transparent  after  waxing. 
But  what  is  the  disadvantage  of  transparency  in  a negative  ? Bo 
you  mean  that  they  lose  printing  vigour  and  contrast  f If  this  be 
so,  the  fault  is  due  not  to  the  waxing,  but  to  the  original  from 
which  the  paper  negative  is  print  d.  It  you  find,  however,  that 
there  is  sufficient  vigour  before  waxing,  you  need  not  fear  to  use 
it  without  waxing.  There  are  various  things  may  be  used  instead 
of  wax,  hut  they  would  all  possess  similar  characteristics.  Paraffine 
may  be  usel,  or  castor  oil,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  similar  body. 

G.  S.  B. — At  the  time  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  A.  Brothers  was 
a portraitist  in  St.  Ann’s  Square,  and  is  still.  Mr.  J.  Mudd  was 
a portraitist  in  the  .same  Square,  and  is,  wo  believe,  still.  Mr.  John 
Eastham  was  a portraitist  at  that  time  in  St.  Ann’s  Square,  if  our 
memory  serve  us  aright ; but  is  now  in  Devonshire  Street,  Higher 
Broughton,  Manchester.  There  were  other  portraiti.sts,  we  think, 
in  St.  Ann’s  Square  at  that  time ; but  we  cannot  recall  their 
names. 

W.  H.  M (Croydon). — The  defect  in  your  prints  is  imperfect  fixi- 
tion;  and  looking  at  the  circumstances,  we  have  not  much 
hesitation  in  pointing  to  the  cause : it  is  simply  due  to  the 

exceedingly  cold  weather.  AVe  have  often  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
on  a sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  the  ordinary  hypo  bath  per- 
formed its  office  imperfectly.  In  such  cold  weather  the  solution 
should  be  warmed  to  a temperature  of  at  least  50®,  or  from  that  to 
60°.  The  same  cause,  inducing  severe  bronchitis,  delayed  the 
Editor’s  answer  to  your  question. 

H.  II.  Sunderland. — formula”  for  enamelling  is  of  no  service 
without  instructions,  and  these  would  occupy  more  space  than  wo 
can  devote  to  the  subject  in  “ Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Y ou 
will  find  instructions  in  almo.st  all  our  Ye.ar-Books  for  some 
years  past.  In  that  for  1878  you  will  find  instructions  on  p.  128. 

Negative. — Almost  every  retoucher  '>as  his  own  especial  method 
of  preparing  the  surface  of  the  negative  so  as  to  secure  a tooth. 
Many,  when  they  have  the  negative  varnished  with  a hard  spirit 
varnish,  rub  with  a little  powdered  resin  on  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger  until  they  have  slightly  dulled  or  roughed  the  surface  of 
the  varnish,  which  tlien  pre.sents  a good  tooth  to  the  pencil. 
Some  use  a little  turpentine  in  manner  similar,  instead  of  pow- 
dered resin.  The  majority,  we  believe,  prefer  a matt  varnish. 
Such  varnishes  are  various.  The  following  is  said  to  be  good : — 
1 ounce  alcohol,  4 ounces  benzole,  and  8 ounces  ether,  with  about 
one-third  of  an  ounce  of  gum  mastic  dissolved  therein.  This 
should  be  applied  cold.  And  we  should  prefer  the  negative  to 
have  received  a coating  of  very  dilute  gum  water  or  gelatine,  to 
avoid  risk  of  injuring  the  collodion  film. 

B.  R.  S. — The  primary  cause  of  the  grey  tone  and  feeble  character 
of  the  prints  is  the  weakness  of  the  negatives.  With  a feeble 
negative  you  cannot  print  sufficiently  deep  to  get  rich  black 
tones ; and  in  th  s attempt  to  secure  such  tones,  you  only  secure 
flat  prints,  which  are  grey  instead  of  black. 

Architect. — The  method  of  M.  Pellet,  by  which  direct  prints  in 
blue  lines  may  be  produced  from  a drawing,  was  described  several 
times  in  our  last  volume.  It  is  briefly  as  follows  : — The  sensi- 
tizing solution  is  composed  of — 

Oxalic  acid 5 parts 

Percliloride  of  iron  10  ,, 

Water  100  ,, 

This  sMution  can  be  modified  according  to  the  sensibility  re- 
quired. The  oxalic  acid  can  be  replaced  by  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  acids,  if  the  paper  has  not  been  sufficiently  sized, 
gelatine,  gum,  isinglass,  or  dextrine  can  be  added  fo  thicken  the 
solution.  When  dry,  the  paper  preserves  its  sensibility  very 
well,  which  sensibility  is  very  great.  In  order  to  reproduce  a 
map,  a sheet  of  sensitized  paper  is  placed  under  the  map,  and 
if  in  summer  and  in  the  sun,  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  is  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  all  the  parts  not  protected  by  the  black  lines. 
By  the  action  of  the  light  the  salt  of  iron  is  reduced  into  pro- 
toxide. This  salt  is  not  acted  upon,  as  the  former,  by  a solution 
of  j’ellow  prussiate  of  potash,  therefore  those  parts  protected  by 
the  black  lines  turn  blue.  After  exposure,  the  paper  is  plunged 
into  a bath  of  prussiate  (lo  to  18  per  cent.),  and  immediately 
the  design  appears  in  blue.  The  paper  is  then  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  plunged  into  a bath  of  chlorhydric  acid  (8  per  cent.), 
in  order  to  dissolve  out  what  may  remain  of  the  protoxide,  and 
whiten  the  paper ; the  proof  is  then  washed,  and  left  to  dry. 
IIoLLOAVAY. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  oyster  shell  markings  is 
in  the  collodion,  not  in  the  nitrate  bath,  although  certain  con- 
ditions of  bath  will  conduce  to  the  result.  But  the  most  common 
cause  is  the  use  of  a collodion  givinga  horny  repellent  film.  In- 
crea.sed  age  in  the  collodion  will  cure  this,  as  will  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  a riper  and  more  powdery  collodion.  Sometimes  the 
addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  an  ounce  of  collodion 
will  effect  a cure.  2.  No:  we  prefer  iodide  of  potassium.  3.  As 
a rule  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a few  drops  of  a plain  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold.  At  intervlas  it  is  desirable  to  adl  fresh  solution 
made  as  the  original  bath  was.  An  old  bath  generally  tones 
slower  and  better  th.anone  newly  mixed. 

Roger  Laurent.— Many  thanks;  in  our  next. 
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PliOTOGRAPIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUUK). 

Pyroxylise  and  its  Keeping  Ql'auties— Manchester 
IN  THE  Camera— PiioTOGRAPiiic  Illustrations  in  our 
IIOOKS. 

PijroxijUne,  and  its  Keejdnfj  Qimlitu’s. — 'I'ho  discussion  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  touching  the  best  means  to  preserve  pyroxyline, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  their  own  gun-cotton  or  their  own  collodion. 
Pyroxyline  is  very  apt  to  emit  acid  fumes  when  kept  in  a 
dry  state,  and  the  giving  off  of  these  fumes,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a sign  of  incipient  decomposition.  The 
employment  of  an  alkali  may  be  of  use  to  begin  with,  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  from  being  set  up  ; but  when 
once  the  material  h-as  begun  to  decompose,  all  the  care  in 
the  world  will  not  cause  the  gun-cotton  to  return  to  its 
original  condition.  A fuming  pyroxyline.  if  you  cannot 
employ  it  at  once,  is  little  use  to  keep.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
dangerous  substance,  and  one  that  is  well  outside  the 
photographer’s  laboratory.  Our  advice  is  to  employ  your 
pyroxyline  always  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  to  keep  in 
water  any  quantity  you  may  have  in  stock.  IV’ hen  mili- 
tary gun-cotton  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Austria,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  small  quantities,  was 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  Austrians  themselves  took  the 
precaution  to  dip  the  stems  into  a silicate,  so  that  they 
might  be  covered  with  a coating  of  soluble  glass.  But 
none  of  these  measures  proved  so  effectual  as  the  keeping 
of  the  samples  in  water  or  in  a damp  condition.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  great  advantage  that  damp  gun-cotton  is 
inexplosive— nay,  actually  uninflammable — under  ordinary 
circumstances.  A fire  iu  a house  which  contains  wet  gun- 
cotton would  be  a source  of  no  danger  at  all  .so  far  as  the 
pyroxyline  was  concernel,  for  this  would  simply 
smoulder,  or  burn  by  degrees  as  it  got  dry ; but  pyroxy- 
line in  its  ordinary  state  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
under  such  circumstances.  In  regard  to  military  gun- 
1 cotton,  which  is  very  like  photographer’s  cotton,  this  is 
found  to  keep  its  properties  for  years  in  a damp  state,  the 
j generation  of  red  fumes  being  almost  unknown.  The 
I cakes  or  slabs  of  gun-cotton  pulp— for  it  is  in  this  form 

I that  the  military  authorities  keep  their  pyroxyline — are 

stored  in  the  magazines  for  years  without  any  particular 
care,  the  only  precaution  taken  being  to  examine  the 
material  periodically  to  ascertain  if  it  is  impregnated  with 
1 a sufficiency  of  water.  The  gun-cotton  sometimes  becomes 
mildewed,  and  shows  other  exterior  signs  of  long-keeping  ; 
but  these  have  no  material  effect  upon  its  propertits  as  an 
explosive  agent.  The  mildew  is  simply  wiped  off,  and  the 
wet  slabs  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  Of  course,  mili- 
tary guu-cotton  is  not  absolutely  the  same  as  the  photo- 
grapher’s gun-cotton.  VV’hile  the  latter  is  wholly  soluble 
in  an  ether  and  alcohol  mixture — or,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
so — the  military  substance  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent  of 
ten,  or  at  the  most  fifteen,  per  cent.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
methods  for  testing  military  gun-cotton  is  to  wash  it 
\ with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  if  it  sustains  a loss  greater 
than  the  above,  it  is  rejected.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
hardly  do,  perhaps,  to  argue  that  what  holds  good  with 
military  pyroxyline  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  case 
of  the  soluble  material.  There  is  little  doubt,  we  fear, 
that  the  photographer’s  pyroxyline  is  rather  more  unstable 
than  the  other.  The  difference  in  composition  lies  in  the 
, quantity  of  nitrogen  that  the  two  materials  contain. 
Military  gun-cotton  is  termed  by  chemists  tri-nitro-cellu- 
lose,  because  it  contains  three  atoms  of  nitrogen,  whereas 
the  photographer’s  cotton,  which  has  but  two,  is  called  bi- 
nitro-cellulose.  The  latter  would  seem  hardly  so  perfect 
a substance  as  the  tri-nitro-cellulose,  as  far,  at  any  rate, 


as  keeping  qualities  go,  for  certainly  the  issue  of  red  fumes 
is  more  rife  among  samples  of  soluble  than  insoluble 
cotton.  As  we  have  said,  however,  we  advise  photo- 
graphers to  dissolve  their  pyroxyline  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  keep  it  in  the  form  of  collodion  rather  than  as  pyroxy- 
line : but  if  the  material  is  to  be  stored,  let  them  keep  it 
impregnated  with  water,  which  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
rendering  the  substance  innocuous,  but  also  of  preserving 
it  from  decomposition.  Warm  weather  acting  upon  dry 
pyro.xyline  in  stoppered  bottles  is  very  liable  to  set  up 
decomposition. 

Manchester  in  the  Camera. — A new  book,  which  the 
Athen.xnm  says  is  to  be  paid  for  by  subscription,  is  shortly 
to  appear,  entitled  “ Manchester  as  It  Is.”  The  chief 
feature  of  the  work  will  be  a series  of  forty  photographs 
representing  the  city  at  the  present  day,  the  pictures  in 
question  being  printed  in  permanent  pigments  from  nega- 
tives by  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  The  photographs  repre- 
sent the  salient  points  of  Manchester,  its  public  buildings, 
and  prominent  thoroughfares,  and  will  consequently  be  a 
true  and  valuable  reflex  of  the  city  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  a pity,  as  we  have  several  times  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  that  the  representation  of  our  cities,  and 
of  London  especially,  by  means  of  the  camera,  is  not 
more  frequently  undertaken.  There  is,  we  arc  glad  to 
see,  an  association  formed  for  securing  photographic 
views  of  “ Old  London,”  and  many  of  the  relics  that  are 
disappearing  from  our  midst  have  been  secured,  so  that 
a truly  historical  record  of  them  may  be  preserved  ; but 
Manchester  seems  to  be  the  first  to  consider  a scries  of 
such  photographs  worthy  of  publication  in  a collected 
form,  lu  London  we  might  bring  out  two  such  works, 
“Old  London,”  and  “ New  London,”  the  one  to  contain 
views  of  such  buildings  .as  remain  to  us  from  the  last 
century  and  previously,  aud  the  other  to  represent  what 
might  be  termed  Modern  London.  In  the  first  would 
be  include  1 views  from  some  of  the  old  houses  still  to  bo 
found  in  llolborn  and  Wych  Street,  pictures  of  the  water- 
side taverns  that  still  exist  in  Wapping,  and  of  the  inns 
aud  courtyards  in  the  Borough,  that  remaiu  to  us  as  a 
remnant  of  the  old  coaching  days,  together  with  such  of 
the  public  buildings  and  city  squares  which  still  retain 
their  antiquated  character.  To  illustrate  modern  London 
would  not  be  so  dilficult,  and  a selection  of  photographs 
showing  our  new  public  buildings,  broad  streets,  and  open 
squares  should  find  plenty  of  purchasers,  if  the  work 
were  well  and  tastefully  got  up.  In  the  case  of  the  Man- 
chester book,  we  hear  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  cop 
.are  to  be  printed,  so  that  others  but  subscribers  will 
it  hard  to  get  copies. 

Photofjraphic  Illustrations  in  our  Books. — Messrs.  .Samp- 
son Low  and  Marston,  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  public.ation  of  books  illustrated  by  photography, 
are  issuing  a volume  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  entitled,  “ The 
Fern  World,”  with  which  the  c.amera  has  had  much  to  do. 
Mr.  Heath’s  name  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with 
ferns  and  their  culture,  that  little  need  be  said  of  the 
letterpress  of  the  volume,  and  he  has  been  wise  enough,  iu 
order  to  secure  pictures  of  fern  gardens  in  nature,  to 
employ  the  camera  to  transcribe  them  to  his  book.  In 
some  cases  the  photographs  have  been  employed  for 
drawing  from  on  wood ; in  other.s,  the  reader  has  the 
camera  picture  itself  before  him.  The  fern  studies  choseu 
arc  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  add  a great  charm  to 
Mr.  Heath’s  delightful  book.  Of  Mr.  Thomson’s  book  on 
Cyprus,  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  also  to  publish, 
we  have  heard  nothing  lately  ; many  of  the  photographs 
our  readers  may  doubtless  have  already  seen,  for  they 
were  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition 
in  November,  and  they  certainly  convey  the  best  idea 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  stay-at-homes  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province.  But  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  publishers 
must  make  haste  with  their  book,  or  the  public  will  have 
lost  much  of  their  interest  in  Cyprus  aud  Cypriotes. 
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ON  THE  FADING  OF  THE  UNDEVELOPED  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMAGE  AND  ON  SOLUBLE  BROMIDE 
IN  EMULSIONS. 

BT  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNET,  K.E.,  F.E.8.* 

I MUST  apologise  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  reading 
before  them  what  may  appear  a rather  theoretical  paper,  but 
I venture  to  submit  that  it  is  only  by  looking  at  every  side 
of  a que.stion  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  great  desideratum — 
truth.  I will  bring  forward  to-night  some  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  shortcoming  of  emulsions  in  one  r.  spect,  and  suggest 
what  is  its  cause.  Perhaps  I shall  be  rather  discursive,  but 
at  all  events  I shall  avoid  giving  “an  interesting  paper,” 
to  do  which,  according  to  a certain  distinguished  Professor, 
I should  have  to  commence  with  the  Deluge,  give  a passing 
glimpse  at  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  whilst  the  perora- 
tion should  contain  allusions  to  the  microphone. 

In  collodion  processes  we  are  far  too  apt  to  forget  the  ve- 
hicle with  which  we  are  dealing,  viz.,  collodion  itself.  We 
are  all,  as  a rule,  particularly  careful  about  the  purity  of  our 
silver  compounds,  but  are  very  apt  to  neglect  the  body  in 
which  they  lie,  unless  it  be  to  pay  attention  to  the  physical 
nature  of  the  him  itself.  Regarding  the  chemical  aspect  of 
the  film,  beyond  the  silver  salt  which  it  contains,  no  sort  of 
heed  is  paid,  and  in  such  an  omission  I think  I can  show 
that  we  run  a serious  chance  of  introducing  one  source  of 
fading  of  the  photographic  image.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  that  I had  to  order  in  a large  stock  of  chemicals  for 
Government,  to  fit  up  our  photographic  wagon,  which  is  in- 
tended for  field  service.  On  the  principle  that  the  Controller 
of  Stores  at  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  must  have  a sealed 
pattern  of  everything  which  he  may  have  to  issue  (a  most 
excellent  plan  in  most  cases,  but  hardly  necessary  in  this), 
this  supply  of  chemicals  was  obtained  for  bis  guidance. 

Not  very  long  ago,  when  there  were  rumours  of  war,  a 
new  photographic  wagon  waa  to  be  completed  in  its  equip- 
ment, and  the  sealed  patterns  were  produced  to  govern  the 
supply.  All  the  chemicals  bad  suffered  no  deterioration  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  was  the  pyroxyline.  Had  the  new  supply 
been  obtained  according  to  the  sealed  patterns,  photography 
would  have  had  but  an  indifferent  issue.  The  bottle  con- 
taining the  pyroxyline  was  filled  with  dense  red  fnmes, 
and  had  evidently  begun  to  decompose,  giving  off  nitrous 
acid  fumes.  The  collodion  made  wich  it  in  this  decom- 
posing state  would  evidently  not  be  up  to  its  normal  quality. 
I was  asked  by  an  officer  if,  like  explosive  gun-cotton,  it 
could  not  be  kept  wet,  or  even  immersed  in  water.  Fortu- 
nately, I was  able  to  give  him  an  assurance  that  it  might  not, 
for  I had  vivid  recollections  of  a large  supply  of  pyroxyline 
which  had  come  back  from  the  Transit  of  Venus  expeditions, 
and  had  been  kept  in  water,  that  had  gone  on  decomposing 
for  a couple  of  years,  till  it  became  nearly  insoluble  in  the 
usual  solvents.  All  photographers  are  aware  that  frequently 
when  adding  colourless,  or  nearly  colourless,  iodizers  to  plain 
collodion,  there  is,  in  some  cases,  an  immediate  production 
of  free  iodine,  which  may,  or  may  nof,  be  subsequently 
absorbed.  The  cause  of  this  is  often  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
solvents,  and  it  may  be  so  ; though  I doubt  not  that  the 
impurity  of  the  solvents  (for  they  must  be  acid  to  liberate 
free  iodine)  has  often  b 'cn  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  pyroxyline  and  the  liberation  of  the  nitrous  acid.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  I am  certain,  and  that  is,  that  pyroxy- 
line, after  being  dissolved  up,  is  still  liable  to  go  on  decom- 
posing if  nothing  but  ordinary  solvents  be  used.  1 do  not 
intend  to  imply  that  a developed  film  will  decompose  ; but 
that  a film  which  is  not  developed  may  go  on  decomposing 
and  liberating  nitrous  acid,  if  the  original  pyroxyline  has 
a tendency  to  decompose.  In  a washed  emulsion  plate  with- 
out any  preservative,  how  does  the  matter  stand  ? It  stands 
thus,  that  if  a film  has  been  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera 
the  image  will  fade,  for  I have  already  shown,  in  a pievious 
paper,  that  this  nitrous  acid  destroys  the  photographic  image. 
1 will  recount  one  experience  of  this.  I prepared  seveial 
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emulsion  plates  without  preservative,  and  during  my  absence 
from  town  in  October,  and  aliout  a week  before  my  retuin, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  spectrum.  On  coming  back  I 
immediately  tried  to  develop  them,  but  found  that  the  image 
had  entirely  disappeared  ; there  was  not  a trace  of  it.  On 
seeking  for  the  cause,  I could  not  lay  it  to  oxydation,  as  I 
often  had  kept  emulsion  plates  for  a much  longer  period, 
and  found  that  they  were  always  capable  of  development. 
In  examining  my  pyroxyline  I fouu  1 that  it  was  in  a state 
of  decomposition,  as  evidenced  by  the  smell  of  the  nitrous 
fumes.  I expose  1 the  whole  of  the  cott>n  to  the  air  till  no 
trace  of  the  smell  remained,  then  replaced  it  in  a clean  bottle 
and  placed  it  in  a test  tube  containing  a solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  In  a couple  of  hours  the  presence  of  the 
iodine  was  abumlantly  proved,  showing  that  the  decompo- 
sition was  still  going  on.  An  exposure  of  a plate  inside  the 
bottle  for  twenty  second.s  nearly  obi  it  rated  the  photo- 
graphic image.  Here,  apparently,  was  the  cause.  Another 
experiment  seemed  incumbent.  A plate  was  coated  with  the 
emulsion,  dried,  and  placed  in  a pure  atmosphere  in  con- 
tact with  starch  paper;  after  a short  interval,  iodine  from 
the  potassium  iodide  was  liberated.  Here,  then,  we  have 
one  cause  of  the  fading  of  the  photographic  image  by  the 
use  of  impure  pyroxyline. 

Now,  I do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  pyroxyline  had 
been  improperly  washed  ; I believe  it  had  been  well  washed  ; 
but  it  happened,  as  is  the  case  with  the  explosive  gun-cotton, 
that  spontaneous  decomposition  had  set  up,  and  by — for 
want  of  a better  term  I will  call— catalectic  action  the  whole 
mass  was  in  a state  of  change. 

It  is  curious  how  one  experiment  suggests  others.  After 
I had  carried  out  these,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  cure  the  evil,  and  even  utilise  the  action.  I will 
describe  my  experiments,  which  can  be  repeated  by  anybody 
to  be  confirmed  or  disproved. 

The  question  I asked  myself  wa».  On  what  does  sensitive- 
ness depend?  It  must  depend  on  the  ready  absorption  of 
the  liberated  halogen,  and  probably  on  uuthing  else.  It 
then  struck  me,  if  I were  right  in  my  surmise,  that  in  such 
a case  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  or  monad  bromide  in  an 
emulsion  should  not  diminish  seusitiveness,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  should  not  prevent  a photographic  image  being 
formed  which  is  capable  of  development,  provided  1 supplied 
the  film  with  some  bromine  absorbent.  What  so  natural 
as  a nitrite  or  sulphite  of  an  alkali?  The  experiment  was 
carried  out  in  my  dreams  one  night,  and  really  executed  the 
next  day,  and  with  perfect  success  in  both  cases.  Fancy 
and  reality  went,  for  a wonder,  hand  in  hand,  and  did  not 
contradict  each  other.  In  these  two  plates  I can  show  you 
the  result  of  the  experiments.  I had  a simply  washed 
emulsion  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  I took 
some  of  it,  and  added  to  each  ounce  three  grains  of  potas- 
sium bromide.  I coated  the  plates  with  it,  and  over  one 
half  I poured  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  in  alcohol, 
but  carefully  avoided  returning  any  to  th«  cup,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bromide  being  carried  off  the  plate,  and  thus 
affecting  the  result.  The  film  was  then  dried  and  exposed, 
and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  Now  note  the  result : 
the  part  over  which  the  bromide  alone  existed  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  trace  of  an  image  ; but  where  the  nitrite  had 
obtained  a footing,  along  with  it  the  image  is  developed 
perfectly,  and  I may  say,  that  it  came  out  rapidly.  With 
sodium  sulphite  the  same  result  was  obtained.  Now,  as  to 
sensiiiveness,  I wish  to  speak  more  guardedly.  I do  not 
think  that  the  presence  of  free  soluble  alkaline  bromide 
does  affect  rapidity.  Here  I have  a plate,  the  whole  of  one 
surface  of  which  was  coated  with  ordinary  emulsion,  one- 
third  was  dipped  in  a solution  of  potassium  bromide  alone, 
another  third  in  a solution  of  potassium  bromide  and 
potassium  nitrite,  and  was  then  dried.  Exposed  behind  a 
negative,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  detail  is  equally  well  de- 
fined on  that  part  of  the  film  on  which  the  soluble  bromide 
and  the  nitrite  was  dried,  as  on  that  in  which  the  film  re- 
mained in  its  original  state ; whilst  on  that  part  to  which 
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the  bromiile  alone  had  been  applied,  the  image  was  exceed* 
ingly  feeble,  and  almost  refus<-d  to  develop.  I would  have 
you  also  remark  that  the  densities  of  the  first  two  portions 
are  almost  identical — in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  line  of 
separation  between  them. 

LTo  be  continued.) 


ON  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

BY  COL.  STL'AUT  WOUTLEY.* 

In  showing  my  instantaneous  shutter,  I may  remark  that 
these  two  specimens  are  unnecessarily  long,  owing  to  being 
made  to  cover  certain  extra  large  lenses.  In  all  ordinary 
cases  they  do  not  project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  camera. 
The  larger  one  is  used  on  a camera  fifteen  by  thirteen,  the 
smaller  on  one  seven  by  seven.  I find  it  necessary  to  use 
an  instantaneous  shutter  with  the  highly  sensitive  gelatine 
plates,  and  1 originally  used  what  is  known  as  a drop  or 
guillotine  shutter ; but  in  using  it  I found  that  the  sky 
was  much  over-exposed,  and  it  struck  me  to  avoid  this  by 
designing  a shutter  tj  work  horizontally.  I am  thus  en- 
abled to  use  two  butterfly  wings,  with  which  I decrease  the 
size  of  the  exposing  slit  at  pleasure,  and  with  the  great 
advantage  of  so  shaping  the  opening  as  to  give  a far  longer 
exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky.  Thus  in  this 
picture  which  I show,  you  will  see  that  the  exceedingly 
short  exposure  it  received  has  prevented  any  of  the  hala- 
tion or  blocking  of  the  lights  so  often  seen  in  cloud  pictures, 
and  that  the  clouds  rouml  the  sun,  and  the  sun  itself,  are 
perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 

You  will  notice  that  the  shutter  is  quite  independent  of 
the  camera — it  can  be  made  anil  fitted  to  any  camera  by 
merely  sending  the  front  to  the  maker,  it  having  a false 
one,  and  can  be  taken  on  and  off  in  an  instant. 

Air.  Collins,  of  56,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
has  male  these  for  me  to  my  designs,  and  I have  to  thauk 
him  for  the  care  bestowed  on  their  get-up. 

I may  here,  for  a moment,  point  out  a curious  thing  in 
carbon  printing.  You  will  see  a number  of  clear  specks. 
These  are  due  to  the  transparency,  while  wet,  being  caught 
by  the  frost,  the  little  holes  appearing  after  it  was  thawed. 

One  point  regarding  the  development  of  dry  plates.  I 
have  often  pointed  out,  in  papers  read  before  the  Society 
and  in  other  writings,  the  necessity  for  a minimum  quantity 
of  pyrogallic  acid  being  used  at  first.  If  this  is  done  you 
get  a delicate  aud  very  perfect  negative.  But  if  you  use 
strong  pyro  at  .fir.it,  you  injure  the  negative.  Use  very 
very  strong  amra  )uia  end  very  little  pyro,  then  add  pyro 
afterwards,  according  to  the  density  you  require.  I am 
also  anxious  again  to  call  attention  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  using  a sufficiently  non-actinic  light  in  preparing 
and  developing  highly  sensitive  dry  plates. 

I here  show  a piece  of  deep  ruby  glass.  I have  printed 
in  twelve  minutes,  by  the  light  of  a paraffin  lamp,  a per- 
fect transparency  throwjh  this  piece  of  glass,  aad  I do  not 
know  how  to  call  your  attention  more  forcibly  to  the  advice 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  following,  referring  to  the  clumsy  construction  of  the 
present  -\rt  Copyright  Act,  appears  in  the  Times  : — 

Sir, — If  we  are  to  have  fresh  legislation  on  this  subject,  let 
US  hope  wo  shall  have  something  more  reasonable  than  the 
language  of  25  and  26  Vic.,  cap.  68,  which,  after  (section  1) 
vesting  copyright  in  works  of  art  made  or  sold  after  that  date 
in  the  author  for  tiis  life  aud  seven  years  after  his  death,  goes 
on  fo  say,  “ provided  that  when  any  printing  or  drawing  or  the 
negative  of  any  photograph  sliall,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  he  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  shall  he  made  or 
executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a good  or  a 
valuable  consideration,  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  or 


making  or  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright 
thereof,  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  liim  by  agreement  in 
writing  signed  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition 
by  the  vendee  or  assignee  of  such  painting  or  drawing  or  of  such 
negative  of  a photograph,  or  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  be- 
half the  same  shall  be  so  made  or  executed,  but  the  copyright 
shall  belong  to  the  vendee  or  assignee  ...  or  the  person  for 
or  on  whoso  behalf  the  same  shall  have  been  so  executed.” 
Had  the  enactment  stopped  hero,  the  matter  would  have  been 
rational  enough,  but  it  goes  on — “ nor  shall  the  vendee  or  as- 
signee thereof  be  entitled  to  any  such  copyright  unless  at  or 
before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition  an  agreement  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  the 
same,  or  by  bis  agent  duly  authorized,  shall  have  been  made 
to  that  effect."  Would  it  not  have  been  simpler  to  say  (what 
is  said  in  effect  by  thisjcircumlocution),  ” Unless  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  a painting,  drawing,  &c.,  an  agreement  is  made  in 
writing  as  to  who  is  to  have  the  copyright,  vendor  or  purchaser, 
there  shall  not  be  any  copyright  at  all?”— I am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  John  Coryton. 

The  Temple,  Januanj  l6</i. 

The  following  letter  subsequently  appeared  in  the  same 
journal : — 

Sir, — the  copyright  question  so  frequently  crops  up  in  the 
Times,  thereby  evincing  an  unsettled  affair,  that  it  is  hoped  it 
may  be  finally  disposed  of  next  Session. 

Asa  member  of  the  Copyright  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  at  whose  suggestion  the  late  code  was  adopted  (though 
that  code  was  much  curiailed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown), 
1 write,  having  since  assisted  at  the  Antwerp  Congress  of  1877, 
where  most  nationalities  were  represented,  and  again  in  Paris 
last  year,  when  the  subject  was  very  fully  discussed,  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  a very  large  one,  composed  of  all  nations, 
sitting  each  morning  at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Trocadoro.  This  committee,  which  w.as  at  first  presided  over 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  (I  need  not  tell  you,  never  an 
artist],  and  after  by  M.  Moissonnier,  with  M.  Iluard,  of  theCour 
d' Appel,  as  secretary,  has  now  made  its  report,  which  I believe 
may  be  purchased,  and  which  should  be  studied  before  the  Royal 
Copyright  Commission's  suggestions  become  law.  As  the  only 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  I had  to  argue  unsupported. 
The  General  Assembly  unanimously  ratified  the  proposition  of 
the  committee  that  works  of  arts  should  protect  themselves — 
that  the  artist  should  lose  nothing,  there  should  be  no  registra- 
tion or  reservation  of  copyright  at  time  of  sale,  the  author’s 
work  requiring  no  signature  or  evidence  other  than  itself,  which 
1 strongly  maintained  could  be  easily  identified  by  experts.  _ I 
dissented  strongly  against  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  artis- 
tic copyright  to  a hundred  years ! But  as  it  was  intended  to 
benefit  the  artist’s  family,  and  took  in  the  poor  musician,  I 
voted  also  for  this,  which,  I believe,  will  become  international 
French  law.  Most  of  the  representatives  have  made  reports  to 
their  Governments,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  the  French 
Administration  will  communicate  with  ours  upon  the  subject, 
if  thsy  have  not  already  done  so. — Yours,  &c., 

Royal  Institut  ion  of  Great  Britain.  John  Leighton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

BY  CAPT.  J.  WATERHOUSE.  B.SC.* 

Woodburytype  Methods.-— It  has  alreidy  been  shown  that 
in  the  Woodburytype  jirocess  the  photographic  image  is 
impressed  into  a soft  metal  pl,’'te  by  means  of  a relief  in 
insoluble  gelatine  on  a collodion  support,  and  that  instead 
of  impressions  being  printed  in  ordinary  printers’  ink  they 
are  made  in  coloured  gelatine.  In  such  prints  the  grada- 
tion of  shade  is  continuous,  and  there  is  no  perceptible 
grain. 

Air.  AVoodbury  has  propose!  an  ingenious  method  for 
obtaining  gelitine  reliefs  widi  a granular  surface,  sj  that, 
when  impressed  into  soft  metal,  electrotypes  in  copper  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Utter,  which  will  serve  as  printing- 
plates  for  printing  with  printers’  ink  in  the  copper-plate 
press,  and  yield  superior  results  to  those  obtained  by 
electrotyping  immediately  from  the  gelttine  relief. 

A plate  of  glass  is  waxed  and  coated  with  a thia  film  of 
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collodion,  and  a mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  o | 
potash, containing  a quantity  of  tine  emery,  powdered  glass,  j 
or  charcoal,  is  poured  over  it  and  allowed  to  set.  The  | 
gelatine  film  is  then  dried  and  taken  from  the  glass,  and  | 
the  collodion  side  exposed  beneath  a negative.  After  a 
sufficient  exposure,  it  is  temporarily  attached,  on  the  I 
collodion  side,  with  india-rubber  solution,  to  a sheet  of  i 
glass,  and  washed  in  warm  water. 

The  resulting  granular  image  is  then  pressed  into  a 
sheet  of  soft  metal  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press.  The 
soft  metal  plate  has  an  electrotype  made  from  it  in  copper, 
and  another  plate,  subsequently  covered  wilh  a coating  of 
iron,  is  again  made  from  this  to  serve  as  the  printing  plate, 
the  first  copper  plate  being  kept  as  a reserve. 

Air.  Woodbury  also  describes  another  method  which  in 
some  respects  resembles  (Jeymet’s,  before  described. 

Paper  is  successively  coated  with  three  or  more  mix- 
tures of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  some  granular 
substance  in  different  degrees  of  fineness — first  with  the 
coarsest,  and  lastly  with  the  finest.  When  dry,  the  ti.ssue 
is  exposed  under  a negative,  transferred  under  water  to  a 
finely  polished  plate  of  zinc  or  steel,  then  washed  in  warm 
water  as  usual,  and  when  dry  isjeady  for  pressure  into  the 
soft  metal  block.  In  this  case  the  light  tones  are  com- 
posed of  the  finest  grains,  and  the  shadows  of  the  coarsest. 

M.  Kous.selon,  the  manager  of  Mc.ssrs.  (loupil’s  photo- 
graphic works  at  Asnieres,  near  Paris,  has  obtained 
engraved  plates  with  remarkably  good  half-tones  by  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  the  Woodbury-type,  which  is 
also  largely  worked  by  ^lessr.s.  Goupil.  The  peculiarity 
is  in  the  grain,  which  is  obtained  by  the  addition  to  the 
sensitive  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  some  sub- 
stance which  has  the  properly  of  causing  the  film  to  be-  j 
come  granular  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  granular 
effect  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
action  of  the  light.  The  other  operations  are  the  same  as 
in  the  first  of  ^Ir.  Woodbury’s  processes  just  described. 
The  details  of  this  process  arc  a secret,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  substance  used  for  producing  the  grain  is  chloride  of 
calcium. 


obtained,  is  printed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  copper-plate 
press. 

This  process  seems  capable  of  rendering  useful  service 
jn  the  reproduction  of  maps. 

Scamoni's  Method. — The  last  method  is  that  recommended 
by  Herr  C.  .Scamoni,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  State-Paper 
Office,  and  is  fully  described  in  his  “ Handbuch  der 
lleliographie,”  already  referred  to.  The  results  are  ex- 
ceedingly good,  but  the  process  is  only  satiable  for  line 
I w’ork. 

Herr  .Scamoni,  having  obtained  a suitable  negative  of  a 
drawing  or  other  line  subject,  makes  a positive  copy  of  it 
; in  the  camera  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  after  fix- 
ing, treats  this  positive  with  various  successive  intensify- 
j ing  solutions,  so  as  to  give  it  a very  sensible  relief.  After 
I drying  the  plate  is  varnished  with  a thin  varnish  and  coated 
with  fine  plumbago,  after  which  it  is  electrotyped  in  the 
usual  way. 

I In  the  specimens  I have  seen  of  this  process  the  lines 
I are  exceedingly  sharp  and  fine,  and  it  would  seem  well 
adapted  for  map- work. 

A photo-mechanical  process  has  lately  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Aubel  and  Kaiser,  of  Lindenhohe,  near  Cologne, 
and  called  “ Aubeldruck."  The  results  for  line-work  are 
very  superior,  but  the  process  is  a secret.  It  is  believed 
to  consist  in  some  method  of  etching  a glass  negative,  so 
that  prints  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  glass  surkce 
j or  by  transfer  to  stone. 

I In  all  cases  where  the  printing-plates  are  obtained  by 
I electro-deposition  of  copper,  and  many  copies  are  required, 

J it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  engraved  surface  of  the  plate 
with  a coating  of  iron  by  the  process  known  as  ‘ acierage,' 
or  steel  facing.  This  enables  a very  large  number  of 
copies  to  be  printed  without  deterioration  of  the  plate, 
and  the  coating  can  easily  be  removed  and  renewed  when- 
ever required.  Details  will  be  found  in  Lire’s  “ Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,”  article  Engraving. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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1 am  not  aware  of  either  Woodbury’s  or  llousselon’s 
processes  being  utilised  for  the  reproduction  of  maps,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  could,  no  doubt,  be  u.sefully  employed. 
The  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  an  immensely  jiowerful 
hydraulic  press  is  required  for  large  subjects. 


Photo-mezzotint. — The  Editor  of  the  Brithh  Journal  has 
lately  suggested  a process  of  photo-mezzotint  engraving 
founded  on  the  dusting-on  or  powder  process,  already 
alluded  to.  A polished  steel  plate  is  thinly  coated  with — 


Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 

ammonia  ...  

Honey 

Albumen  

Water 


.5  drachms 
3 „ 

3 

pint. 


When  the  coating  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  plate  is  exj)osed 
to  light  under  a transparency.  A lai’ge  camel’s  hair  brush 
is  charged  with  a mixture  of  the  two  finest  kinds  of  emery 
powder,  and  applied  with  a circular  whisking  motion  all 
over  the  surface.  The  powder  attaches  itaelf  to  those  parts 
of  the  j)late  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted,  j)recisely  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  protection  they  have  received, 
owing  to  the  unaltered  j>arts  of  the  film  attracting  moisture 
and  becoming  tacky.  The  most  tacky  parts,  forming 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  j)icture,  will  attract  the  coarsest 
particles  of  the  emery,  the  finer  parts  will  take  finer  emery, 
and  the  highest  lights  will  take  none  at  all.  Wlien  the 
picture  is  fully  developed,  it  is  placed  face  to  faee  against 
a polished  plate  of  softer  metal,  and  passed  between  a pair 
of  rollers,  so  that  the  emery  powder  image  may  be  indented 
into  the  polished  metal.  The  plate  is  then  burni.shed  in 
parts  by  a skilled  engraver,  and  when  the  desired  result  is 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CHROMATES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDEU.* 

In  his  next  chapter  the  author  proceeds  briefly  to  describe 
the  ))roperties  of  isinglass  and  of  agar-agar.  With  respect 
to  the  former  of  these,  he  remarks  it  can  only  be  obtained 
of  very  unequal,  and  generally  of  very  inferior,  quality  ; 
it  is  therefore  much  better  always  to  use  gelatine.  For 
collotypes,  also,  isinglass  cannot  be  used,  as  it  is  soon 
crushed  under  the  press. 

A vegetable  gelatine,  the  product  of  a sea-weed — agar- 
agar— is  also  found  in  the  market.  This  substance  is  not 
so  soluble  as  gelatine  ; a jelly  made  with  half  j>er  cent,  of 
agar-agar  is  firmer  than  one  made  with  four  per  cent,  of 
French  gelatine,  and  can  be  heated  to  from  30'^  to  50°  C. 
before  it  begins  to  melt.  It  is  not  sticky,  and  is  free  from 
nitrogen.  For  collotj'pe  pui  poses  the  employment  of  this 
vegetable  gelatine  is  attended  with  difficulties  on  account 
of  its  insolubility  in  anything  but  very  hot  water  ; but  it 
may  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  gelatine,  to  which 
it  gives  greater  firmness.  More  especially  in  tropical 
climates  its  application  in  this  way  for  carbon  printing 
and  the  collotype  process  has  been  recommended. 

The  author  now  jiroceeds  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  a 
quite  different  kind  of  substance — sugar — with  the  chro- 
mates. He  fiist  explains  the  action  of  light  on  a mixture 
of  cane-sugar  with  chromic  acid  and  the  different  chro- 
mates of  the  alkalies.  Ghromic  acid  oxidizes  sugar  very 
rapidly,  turning  it  brown  even  in  the  dark.  Potassium 
bichromate  mixed  wilh  a syrup  of  sugar  can  remain  for 


* Continued  from  page  2ti. 
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weeks  witliout  alteration,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  and  when 
exposed  tj  the  light  it  turns  brown  very  slowly.  The  mix- 
ture with  sugar  is  in  every  respect  much  less  sensitive  to 
light  than  with  gelatine.  Chromated  sugar  that  has  been 
thus  affected  has  not  lost  its  solubility  ; it  must  be  exj)0sed 
to  light  for  some  weeks  before  it  is  so  far  decomposed  as 
to  give  chromium  chromate  in  excess.  The  latter,  then 
placed  in  water,  remains  undissolved,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  sugar  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  the 
bichromate  ; but  the  action  of  light  causes  it  to  lose  its 
hygroscopic  jjroperties,  for  in  the  parts  that  have  been 
exposed  to  light  products  of  oxidation  and  salts  of  Ichro- 
mium  are  formed,  which  have  no  tendency  to  absorb 
water. 

In  order  to  determine  the  chemical  action  that  light  pro- 
duces on  a mixture  of  sugar  and  potassium  bichromate, 
the  author  undertook  a series  of  elaborate  experiments. 
Concentrated  and  saturated  solutions  of  the  two  substances 
were  mi.xed  and  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature,  and  then  exposed  to  direct  and  full  sunlight 
for  between  three  and  four  weeks.  During  this  time  the 
mass  was  often  stirred  and  comminuted,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  had  turned  of  a brownish  black  colour.  A portion  of  it 
dissolved  iu  water,  and  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  was 
tested  with  calcium  chloride  for  oxalic  acid,  but  without 
result.  From  another  similarly  prepared  poition  the  chro- 
mic acid  was  removed  by  barium  nitrate,  the  filtrate 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  reduced  by  evaporation,  and 
mixed  with  lead  nitrate.  Again  no  precipitate  was  pro- 
duced, proving  the  absence  of  saccharic  acid. 

Having  shown  that  the  chromated  sugar  does  not,  under 
the  action  of  light,  form  either  oxalic  or  saccharic  acids, 
the  author  next  adopted  another  method  of  j)foof.  He 
took  another  portion  of  the  substance,  precipitated  the 
chromic  acid  with  baryta  water,  and  distilled  the  filtrate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A dark  and  acid  liquid  dis- 
tilled over  abundantly,  possessing  the  well  known  smell  of 
formic  acid.  This  liquid  was  then  saturated  with  lead 
carbonate,  and  after  filtering  and  evaporating  it  yielded 
brilliant  and  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  insoluble  in 
spirits  of  wine.  The  amount  of  lead  iu  these  crystals, 
determined  by  a quantitative  analysis,  gave  precisely  the 
same  results  as  lead  formate.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that^sugar  and  potassium  bichromate,  when  acted  on  by 
light,  produce  formic  acid.  It  has  long  been  known  to 
chemists  that  this  acid  is  one  of  the  products  from  the 
action  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
various  organic  bodies  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Now, 
therefore,  we  know  that  mixtures  of  the  chromates  with 
sugar,  gelatine,  gum,  &e.,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  pro- 
duce a double  basic  chromate  and  formate  of  chromium, 
and  the  chromium  oxide,  as  we  have  seen  iu  the  case  of 
gelatine,  gives  rise  to  secondary  phenomena,  such  as  in- 
solubility. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  chromated  sugar, 
when  acted  on  by  light,  loses  some  of  its  hygroscopic  pro- 
perties, and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  grape 
sugar.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  dust- 
ing-on process.  A plate  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  gum 
and  sugar  with  potassium  chromate,  and  exposed  to  the 
light.  If  now  the  image  thus  formed  be  breathed  on  and 
dusted  with  powdered  graphite,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
powder  adheres  only  to  those  parts  that  were  protected 
from  light.  For  this  purpose  grape  sugar,  as  has  been 
above  stated,  is  preferable  to  cane  sugar ; honey  and 
glycerine  can  also  be  employed  with  advantage,  but  neither 
gives  such  good  results  as  grape  sugar.  The  phenomenon 
is  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  sugar,  or  grape  sugar, 
is  reduced  by  oxidation  to  formic  acid,  which,  with  the 
chromic  oxide  produced  at  the  same  time,  forms  a basic 
and  weakly  hygroscopic  salt.  It  must  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  exposed  parts  of  the  chromated  sugar  film 
have  not  lost  their  capability  of  attracting  moisture  alto- 
gether, but  that  they  possess  that  capability  in  a less  degree 


than  the  parts  that  have  not  been  altered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light. 

The  monochromate  of  potassium  mixed  with  sugar  may 
be  exposed  for  mouths  to  the  light  without  undergoing  any 
alteration  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  here  the  same  want 
of  sensitiveness  as  in  the  case  of  gelatine.  The  double 
chromate  of  potassium  and  ammonium  gives  with  sugar 
very  sensitive  and  durable  films,  which,  however,  are  not 
in  use.  Chromated  sugar  may  be  used  alone  in  the  dust- 
iug-on  process,  and  pictures  obtained  on  it,  but  they  are 
very  liable  to  iuj  ury,  and  the  process  itself  is  uncertain. 
Sugar  is  often  added  to  the  gelatine  in  both  the  collotype 
and  carbon  processes,  but  for  the  former  purpose  its  use  is 
not  recommended,  as  it  makes  the  gelatine  soft,  and  liable 
to  crushing  under  mechanical  pressure. 

In  photo-electroty])y  the  addition  of  sugar  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  author,  on  account  of  its  promoting 
the  solubility  iu  hot  water  of  the  gelatine  not  acted  on  by 
light  Its  operation  iu  this  way,  however,  is  not  photo- 
graphic, but  mechanical,  for  the  influence  of  light  on  the 
chromated  gelatine  has  ceased  before  that  on  the  chro- 
mated sug.vr  comes  into  play.  Its  use  iu  the  carbon  pro- 
cess has  also  been  advocated,  because  of  its  giving  the  paper 
a certain  suppleness  and  pliability,  but  as  the  sugar  dis- 
solves iu  the  chromate  bath  when  the  paper  is  sensitized, 
it  promotes  the  decomjiosition  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Johnson,  when  sugar  is  contained  in  the  gelatine  film  ihe 
carbon  paper  is  more  easily  acted  on  by  a dry  or  a moist 
atmosphere  ; in  dry  weather  it  turns  brittle,  and  sometimes 
the  gelatine  film  becomes  so  soluble  as  to  dissolve  iu  the 
chromate  bath,  ev’en  at  ordinary  temjierature.s.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  soap  for  sugar  ; 
on  the  other  band.  Cooper  advocates  the  addition  of  glyce- 
rine. The  author,  however,  remarks  that  sugar  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  the  alcoholic  chromate  baths  that  are  now 
so  commonly  used,  whereas  soap  is  highly  soluble  iu  the 
same,  so  that  pollution  of  the  bath  is  more  to  be  feared  iu 
the  latter  case.  Waterhouse  also  recommends  the  addition 
of  soap  to  the  film  in  collotype  printing. 

/"To  be  continitcd.) 


SPECTRUiM  PIIOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  appears  in  the  T’mif.s' in  continuation  of  the 
correspondence  we  published  last  week  : — 

Siu, — It  has  been  said  by  somebody  that  if  people  who  take 
opposite  sides  in  a discus.sion  were  to  understand  distinctly  what 
they  were  going  to  oppose,  half  the  discussion  would  bo  avoided. 
When  my  learned  and  gallant  friend  Captain  Abney  takes  ex- 
ception to  ray  strictures  on  a statement  in  the  Times  relative  to 
Vogel’s  theory  of  stained  films,  I am  at  a loss  what  to  reply 
until  I know  whether  he  means  to  say  that  stained  photo-sensi- 
tive films  acquire  a susceptibility  to  lines  in  the  spectrum  ac- 
cording to  their  imparted  tint  (dye) — i.e.,  a film  stained  red  re- 
gisters rod  lines  ; one  green  the  green  lines,  &c.— or  not.  Ifhe 
maintains  a relation  ot  law  between  the  colour  of  the  dye  and 
the  lines  it  will  photograph,  be  affirms  Vogel’s  theory,  which  I 
maintain  to  be  without  foundation  in  principle  or  practice;  if, 
as  I read  his  note  to  the  Times,  he  disputes  Vogel’s  theory,  wo 
are  at  one,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion  on  that  ground.  It 
has  long  been  shown  that  various  organic  and  non-organic  sub- 
stances are  susceptible  in  various  degrees  to  the  different  colours 
of  the  spectrum ; but  definite  chromatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  variation  is,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  learn,  entirely  contra-indicated  by  the  experiments  hitherto 
made. 

The  subject  is  one  which  will  not  interest  largely  the  readers 
of  the  Times,  but  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
science  of  photography  if  Vogel’s  theory  wore  shown  to  be  valid, 
as  it  must  revolutionize  the  practice  of  photography.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  those  things  odious  to  lovers 
of  sound  induction — a theory  shaped  out  of  a conjecture,  with 
facts  tortured  to  testify  to  it,  and  the  multitude  of  opposing  facts 
put  out  of  sight.  — Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Florence,  January  ICM. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USE  OF  OXALATE  OF 
IRON. 

As  a rule  we  do  not  think  it  e.xpedieiit  to  intervene  in  dis- 
cussions maintained  in  our  pages  by  correspondents.  Bet 
there  are  times  when  controversy  may  be  shortened  by 
the  mention  of  a few  facts  which  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  disputants  on  both  sides.  The  fact  that  certain 
salts  of  iron  were  reduced  by  light  to  proto-salts  was 
known  at  a very  early  period,  is  tolerably  clear,  and  it 
was  also  known  that  the  oxalate  was  of  this  number.  So 
far  as  any  evidence  exists,  however,  this  reaction  was  only 
made  available  in  producing  images  of  platinum,  silver,  or 
gold. 

The  observation  that  light  exercised  a reducing  influ- 
ence on  peroxalate  of  iron  appears  to  liave  been  noted  by 
Ubbereiner  earlier  than  Hunt  or  Herschel.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  tirst  process  for  producing  pictures. 
Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  claimed  this  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Dublin  Chemical  Society  in  December  18G1.  He 
defended  his  claim  of  having  introduced  a “new  process,” 
on  the  ground  that  whilst  tlie  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based  were  known  earlier,  they  had  not  been  ajiplied  and 
formulated  into  a process.  Dr.  Phipson  then  pointed  out 
that  he  had  formulated  a process  nearly  twelve  months 
earlier  than  Dr.  Reynolds,  which  he  announced  first  in  the 
Mnniteur  de  la  Pliotographie,  and  subsequently  described  in 
full  in  the  Photographic  News,  Jauuarj  14th,  18G2.  An 
important  distinction  here  occurs,  however.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds’ picture  really  embodied  the  old  principles,  and  his 
picture  consisted  of  reduced  silver,  whilst  that  of  Dr. 
Phipson  was  an  image  of  iron.  So  far  as  evidence  exists, 
the  latter  was  the  first  print  produced  by  oxalate  of  iron, 
and  without  the  aid  of  silver,  gold,  or  platinum.  It  is  worth 
noting,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  in  the  Photographic 
News  of  September  20th,  18G1,  Harry  Napier  Draper  (the 
son,  we  believe,  of  Dr.  Draper)  describes  some  experiments 
with  paper  floated  upon  a solution  of  prussiau  blue  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  dried,  and  ex- 
posed under  a negative.  The  paper  aequires  a faint  blue 
colouration.  Washed  in  water,  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  impression  becomes  intense.  After  wash- 
ing and  drying,  and  exposing  to  light,  the  image  fades,  but 
is  restored  in  darkness.  He  had  not  time  for  further  ex- 
periment, but  suggests  that  a black  or  dark  brown  im,ige 
of  iron  might  be  formed,  and  a new  mode  of  printing 
obtained.  We,  with  Captain  Abney,  would  not  doubt 
Dr.  Draper’s  word,  but  in  stating  that  he  has  produced 
photographs  by  aid  of  the  oxalate  of  iron,  he  distinctly 
states  that  the  images  were  formed  in  silver  and  gold. 


PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

Payment  in  advance,  it  is  manifest,  is  an  imperative  con- 
dition of  many  kinds  of  business.  In  relation  to  many 
matters  involving  small  sums  already  fixed  at  their  mini- 
mum rates,  if  their  cost  and  trouble  of  booking,  of  sub- 
sequent making  out  of  accounts  and  applying  for  them, 
the  giving  of  credit  included  in  all  this,  and  the  risk  of 
loss  were  aJiled,  they  would  constitute  a prohibitory 
tax  on  the  business.  Hence  payment  in  advance  has 
come  to  be  a necessary  condition  of  many  trades.  But  this 
prepayment  involves  in  its  turn  many  inconveniences  and 
risks,  and  is  easily  made  available  by  dishonest  adven- 
turers as  a means  of  swindling  the  trustful  and  unwary. 
Attractive  advertisements,  offering  enticing  bargains  of 
various  kinds,  for  comparatively  small  sums  in  stamps, 
frequenly  appear.  Sometimes  such  offers  are  bona  fide,  but 
they  are  not  unfrequently  partially  or  completely  swindles. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  intention  of  supplying  anything 
for  the  amounts  sent.  In  other  cases  the  article  sent,  or 
the  work  done,  is  so  inferior,  that  unless  payment  had 
been  secured  beforehand,  little  chance  would  exist  of 
obtaining  it  afterwards.  Some  cases — happily,  not  many — 
have  been  brought  under  our  attention  of  late,  in  which 
announcements  appearing  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Photographic  News,  demanding  payment  in  advance 
for  enlarging,  colouring,  &c.,  have  issued  in  disappoint- 
ment. In  some  cases,  money  and  negatives  have  been 
sent,  and  no  further  communication  has  been  obtained. 
In  others,  work  has  been  sent  in  return  which  has  been 
altogether  unsatisfactory  and  useless.  In  such  cases  we 
are  not  unfrequently  appealed  to  for  further  information, 
and  occasionally  the  disappointed  applicants  imply  that 
some  sort  of  responsibility  rests  on  the  journal  in  which 
such  advertisements  appear.  Of  course,  the  fallacy  of  such 
a notion  needs  no  serious  disavowal.  It  is  impossible  that 
I the  managers  of  a journal  can  have  responsibility  for  or 
knowledge  of  advertisers  whose  announcements  are 
1 brought  to  the  office,  and  their  insertion  paid  for  in 
' advance. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  published  a letter  written  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Elliott,  cautioning  provincial  photographers  against 
dishonest  adventurers  requiring  payment  in  advance  for 
goods  announced.  We  print  this  week  another  letter 
from  the  same  gentleman  regretting  that  his  last  letter 
has  been  misconstrued  by  some,  who  have  been  induced 
to  refuse  prepayment  to  respect.ible  established  firms,  for 
goods  where  the  terras  charged  involved  the  necessity  of 
such  prepayment.  Mr.  Elliott  explains  that  he  did  not, 
of  course,  suggest  that  photographers  should  in  all  cases 
refuse  to  pay  iu  advance  ; but  simply  that  they  should 
make  proper  enquiries  as  to  the  standing  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  dealers  making  such  demands.  Practically,  Mr. 
Elliott  suggested  that  common  sense  and  common  pru- 
dence should  be  used.  Established  houses  of  business  are 
usually  well-known,  and  references  can  be  obtained,  so 
that  little  risk  can  exist  in  forwarding  money  to  them 
for  a purchase  ; whilst  individuals  residing  in  the  country, 
being  unknown,  can  scarcely  expect  to  receive  goods 
without  cash  or  satisfactory  references.  A tempting 
advertisement  offering  to  supply  some  great  bargain, 
issued  by  an  unknown  person,  should  be  the  subject  of 
careful  enquiry  before  money  is  sent.  And  in  all  ca.ses 
it  is  better  to  build  up  mutual  trust  by  commencing  with 
small  transactions,  so  that  any  possible  failure  in  satis- 
faction may  not  involve  serious  consequences.  In  many 
cases  prepayment  is  necessary,  but  with  care  in  enquiry 
and  obtaining  references,  no  trouble  or  loss  need  ensue. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  DRY-RLA I'E  COMPETITION, 
A QUESTION  having  arisen  regarding  the  forthcoming  dry 
plate  competition  as  to  one  point  left  doubtful  in  the 
published  condition,  the  following  correspondence  will 
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explain  the  uncertainty  and  its  solution.  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“ Dsau  Sir, — Although  not  intending  to  compete  for  the 
Paget  prize,  there  is  one  point  in  the  conditions  which 
I should  like  to  see  cleared  up.  Three  plates  ready  for 
exposure,  8^  inches  by  6^  inches,  are  to  be  sent  in,  and  two 
or  more  negatives.  The  question  is,  aie  the  latter  to  be 
of  fixed  size,  the  same  as  the  plates,  or  may  they  be  of 
any  dimensions  V — Yours  truly,  II.  Cooper.” 

We  at  once  forwarded  Mr.  Cooper’s  note  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  ' 
Society  to  make  arrangements.  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  on  ! 
behalf  of  the  committee,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ In  accordance  with  Mr.  Glaisher’s  request,  I reply  to 
^Ir.  II.  Cooper’s  query  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  , 
finished  negatives  to  be  sent  in  competition  for  the  Paget ' 
dry-plate  prize.  The  finished  negatives  may  be  of  any 
size,  as  the  printed  conditions  only  specify  8i  inches  by 
6i  inches  for  the  uuexposed  plates.  The  object  is  that 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  test  all  the  unexposed 
plates  with  a given  lens  in  the  same  camera,  whereas  the 
finished  negatives  are  simply  required  as  an  evidence  of  i 
the  quality  of  the  pictures  produced  by  the  photographer 
himself  by  the  process  described. — With  kind  regards, 
yours  faithfully,  T.  Seb.astian  Davis.” 

We  hope  that  the  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
note  does  not  imply  a settled  resolution,  as  we  should 
regret  to  see  a dry-plate  man  of  such  experience  and 
skill  as  Mr.  Cooper  refrain  from  such  an  interesting  and 
important  competition. 


IMITATION  PORCELAIN  TRANSPARENCIES. 
We  have  received  from  a correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Anckorn,  a pretty  example  of  a simple  mode  of  producing 
transparencies  imitating  porcelain  or  opal  glass.  The 
transparency  is  produced  on  plain  glass  and  backed  with 
albumenized  paper,  and,  when  glazed  and  framed  or  bound, 
is  n^  easily  distinguished  from  porcelain.  Mr.  Anckorn 
finds  the  production  of  such  things  a pleasant  photographic 
occupation,  which  may  be  taken  in  hand  during  long 
evenings,  daylight  not  being  necessary.  Here  is  his 
account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding : — 

“ The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  albumenize 
the  plate,  and  when  dry  sensitize  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  albumenizing  of  the  plate  is  to  keep  the  collodion 
from  breaking  when  taking  the  plate  from  the  negative. 
After  the  transparency  is  printed  and  developed,  it  must 
be  redeveloped  with  jiyrogallic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
After  that  is  finished,  dried,  and  varnished,  the  next  thing 
it  will  require  is  to  be  backed  up  with  albumenized  paper, 
and  a glass  the  same  size  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  then  bound  all  round. 

“ If  you  look  at  the  picture  sent,  you  will  see  by  looking 
at  it  before  the  eyes  it  is  almost  like  china.  Portraits  look 
first-class  done  this  way,  and  we  shall  see  a good  many 
this  summer,  I hope.” 


A RELIABLE  DRY- PL  ATE  PROCESS. 

BY  HENRY  COOPER. 

In  last  number  of  the  PiiorOGRAPiiic  News  a corres- 
pondent signing  '•  Servant,’’  appeals  to  me  to  give  sundry 
items  of  information  in  connection  with  my  recently  pub- 
lished •*  reliable  ” dry  process. 

He  has  failed  to  obtain  syrupy  lactate  of  ammonia,  and 
as  many  others  may  be  glad  to  know  where  they  can 
procure  a good  sample,  I have  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  fact  that  I have  always  found  the  lactate  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  to  be  most  excellent.  Their 
address  is.  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Your  correspondent  then  says  “Next  as  to  the  emul- 


sion. Seeing  that  the  plates  are  washed  and  preserved 
in  the  ordinary  way,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  use  the 
emulsion  when  ripe  instead  of  washing  and  drying  it;  or 
is  there  any  specific  reason  for  the  washing  ?” 

In  reply,  I may  briefly  call  his  attention  to  one  or  two 
points.  The  primary  object  in  washing  the  emulsion  is  to 
arrest  the  ripening  process,  if  I may  so  term  .it,  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  thus  secure  a large  bulk  of  emulsion 
which  will  reai.ain  without  further  change.  With  some 
emulsions  there  would  be  no  objection  to  using  it  for  the 
preparation  of  plates  as  soon  as  ripe,  provided  the  whole 
of  it  were  used  up  at  the  time ; and  although  I cannot 
recommend  the  method  with  my  emulsion  (not  having 
tried  it),  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed, 
provided  due  care  is  taken  to  add  some  nitric  acid  to 
the  first  wash  water,  and  then  to  soak  the  plates  for  some 
time  in  pure  water,  and  finally  rinse  thoroughly  before 
coating  with  albumen.  I should,  however,  be  inclined  to 
imagine  the  film  would  have  a tendency  to  blister  and 
slip  during  the  w.ashing,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  which  must  be  used.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  advise  “Servant”  to  carry  out  the  process  in  its 
integrity. 

I have  left  his  first  question  until  last.  He  says : — 
“ 1st.  With  regard  to  exposure.  Of  course  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  give  any  definite  time,  but  some  data  might 
be  given  to  go  upon.  On  a fine  day  in  May,  for  instance, 
to  take  a fine  landscape  with  a No.  (3  Portable  Symmetrical 
lens  with  middle  size  stop,  what  time  would  be  about 
right?” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  reliahle  data  for 
exposure,  or  even  to  state  any  degree  of  comparative  sensi- 
tiveness which  shall  prove  of  practical  use.  The  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  stating  that  a certain  process  was  so  many 
times  slower  than  the  wel  was  a most  fallacious  one,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  variation  in  the  sensibility  of  wet 
collodion  plates  as  prepared  by  different  individuals,  and 
was  also  doubly  misleading,  unless  the  axiom  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  the  strentgh  of  light  dimi'iishen,  so  does  the 
difference  of  time  required  by  any  two  plates  of  various 
degrees  of  sensitiveness  increase,  to  the  marked  disadvan- 
tage of  the  less  sensitive  plate.” 

To  explain  my  meaning  more  fully,  I may  state  a case 
in  point.  Working  a certain  dry  process  agdnst  my  wet 
collodion,  I found  the  plates  by  the  former  required  half 
as  long  again  as  the  latter  in  a good  light  and  with  an 
open  subject ; but  with  a more  feeble  light,  or  for  close 
subjects,  the  dry  plate  needed  an  exposure  of  five  or  six 
times  the  other,  until  at  last  a point  was  reached  where 
even  an  exposure  of  one  hundred  times  as  much  would 
fail  to  give  an  equal  result.  '.I’he  rule  just  given  explains 
a fact  which  has  caused  some  astonishment  among  photo- 
graphers. I refer  to  the  statement  that  the  newest  and 
most  sensitive  gelatine  plates,  which  in  a good  light  may 
be  five  times  as  sensitive  as  a good  average  wet  plate, 
require  in  a dull  light  an  exposure  only  one-thirtieth  or 
less  what  the  wet  plate  would  need. 

This  is  a point  which  I tested  very  thoroughly  some 
months  ago.  On  a gelatine  plate,  which  in  a bright  light 
was  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  standard  process,  I was  able 
to  obtain  a fully-exposed  negative  with  a moderate  ex- 
posure, under  coudition.s  where  the  ordinary  plate 
failed  to  give  even  a decent  result  with  an  exposure  fifty 
times  as  long. 

I mention  these  facts  now  to  show  your  correspondent 
how  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  attempt  to  give  the  data  he 
reqiiies. 

1 am  always  ready  to  help  others  to  the  utmost  of  my 
means,  and  1 give  a few  jottings  from  my  note-book  in 
reference  to  the  exposures  of  the  pictures  1 exhibited  last 
autumn,  and  trust  these  may  prove  sufficient  guide  for 
“Servant.”  I must,  however,  remark  that  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  sensitivenss  of  plates  prepared 
according  to  my  method  is  to  make  a few,  and  expose  one 
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or  two  as  tests.  Also  I must  call  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  propose  trying  my  method  to  the  statement  I made 
that,  by  merely  altering  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline  in 
the  emulsion,  a really  wonderful  difference  in  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  finished  plates  was  made. 

I hope  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  before  long, 
but  must  forbear  writing  about  it  now,  and  will  conclude 
this  letter  with  the  jottings  from  my  book. 

“July  15th.  View  from  Kuaresborough  Bridge.  Open 
subject.  Bright  light.  12.15  p.m.  No.  7 Portable  Sym- 
metrical ; largest  stop.  Twenty  seconds. 

“July  31st.  Fountains  Abbey.  No  great  contrasts. 
Good  light,  1T45  a.m.  No.  7 Port.  Sym. ; atop  No.  2. 
Eighty  seconds. 

“May  9th.  Ivybridge  ; dark  river  bit,  with  bridge  and 
foliage.  Good  light,  2-45  p.m.  No.  5 Port.  Sym. ; largest 
stop.  Three  and  a-half  minutes. 

“ May  9th.  River  bit ; trees  against  the  light  and  near 
to  the  camera : dark  foreground.  Hard,  bright  light,  3 30 
p.m.  No.  7 Port.  Sym. ; largest  stop.  Five  minutes. 

“July  31st.  Near  Fountains  Abbey.  Open  bright  bit, 
with  much  distance,  10  30  a.m.  No.  7 Port.  Sym. ; largest 
stop.  Two  seconds.” 

The  first  four  entries  refer  to  pictures  which,  perhaps, 
“ Servant  ” may  have  seen  at  the  last  Exhibition. 

■ -O' 

THE  CAMERA  AND  PLE.4SURE. 

BY  JAMES  CHINN’. 

I RE.\D  in  the  columns  of  the  News,  with  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy, an  article  on  the  subject  of  unsteadiness  of  pocket- 
cameras.  Now,  mine  is  not  a pocket-camera,  but  about 
the  size  of  a very  small  portmanteau,  measuring  IG  in.  by 
10  by  10,  and  weighing  23  pounds.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered heavy,  but  there  is  no  changing  box,  but  bellows- 
body  camera,  square  cabinet  size,  tbe  slides  made  to  hold 
the  plate  vertically  or  horizontally.  There  are  twelve 
of  these  standing,  side  by  side,  in  the  box,  and  the 
camera  at  one  end.  Alongside  the  slides  is  a square 
piece  of  wood,  the  top  of  the  stand  to  which  the  legs  are 
attached,  with  thumb-screws,  and  secures  perfect  rigidity. 
When  travelling,  I place  two  rubber  bands  around  the 
legs  ; they  are  easily  carried.  Mine  are  14  inch  by  1 inch 
at  top,  and  lean  down  18  inches,  and  1 inch  by  1 inch  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  slides  I place  a good-si;ed  focussing- 
cloth,  and  with  the  slides  charged  with  coffee  plates,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pitch  your  camera,  focus,  take  up  a 
slide,  place  it  in  the  camera,  expose,  replace  it  in  your 
box,  and  at  your  leisure  be  satisfied  with  developing 
something  worth  calling  a negative. 

If  the  above  were  made  by  an  experienced  hand,  and 
of  mahogany,  it  would  be  considerably  smaller  and  much 
lighter,  and  still  retain  its  rigidity.  I made  mine  of  New 
Zealand  timber. 

Blenheim,  New  Zealand. 


A METHOD  OF  FIXING, 

Upon  Wood,  Glass,  or  Porcelain,  any  Photograph,  whether 
printed  in  pigmeids,  gelatine,  or  .silver ; also  of  Destroying  the 
Paper,  or  other  Basis  upon  ecliich  the  print  rested,  so  as  to 
obtain  a clear  image  on  the  wood,  porcelain,  or  glass. 

BY  ROGER  LAURENT. 

To  do  this,  I employ  the  white  picture  varnish  of  MM. 
Soehnee  fr6res.  In  the  first  place,  the  engraving  or  photo- 
graphic print  of  whatever  kind,  is  put  into  water  for  twelve 
hours,  so  that  the  varnish,  when  applied,  may  not  pene- 
trate it. 

1.  'Hie  picture  varnish  is  poured  upon  a warmed  glass 
plate  in  the  same  way  as  you  collodionize.  As  this  varnish 
does  not  dry  immediately,  there  is  time  to  perform  the 
next  operation. 

2.  The  print  is  taken  out  of  the  water  (without  bubbles) 


and  lail  upon  a glass  plate  (face  upwards).  A sheet  of 
blotting-paper  is  pressed  upon  the  print  to  remove  the 
superfluous  water.  In  this  condition,  some  of  the  same 
varnish  is  poured  on  like  collodion.  Then,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  bubbles,  this  varnished  imaoe  is  applied  (face 
downwards)  to  the  previously  varuishe  1 plate.  By  means 
of  blotting-paper,  the  image  is  pressed  firmly  down. 

3.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  for  three  hours. 

4.  With  the  finger,  or  a piece  of  rag,  or  a sponge,  you 
moisten  and  rub  the  paper  backing  until  it  is  removed  and 
the  image  begins  to  appear,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
latter. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  image  appears  clean  and  sharp,  it  is 
dried  and  covered  with  photographic  varnish.  Acidulated 
water  will  be  found  best  for  rubbing  away  the  paper 
backing.  It  is  a work  of  considerable  patience. 


PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

Sib, — It  is  a most  difficult  matter  to  steer  clear  for  the 
interest  of  all. 

Tbe  letter  I addressed  you  some  few  weeks  ago  has  been 
misconstrued,  and  some  moat  respectable  and  trustworthy 
advertisers  have  complained  that  my  letter  has  been  tbe 
means  of  injuring  them,  as  parties  have  refused  to  send  their 
money  till  they  have  received  the  goods. 

I did  not  intend  for  a moment  to  intimate  that  photogra- 
phers should  not  send  their  money  in  advanc*,  but  only  to 
make  some  inquiiies,  if  they  did  not  know  tbe  bouse,  before 
thus  sending. — Yours  truly,  C.  E.  Elliott. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ME.VNS  OF  OXALATE  OF 
IRON. 

Sir, — The  note  you  have  been  pleased  to  add  to  my 
former  communication  induces  me  to  ask  permissiou  to  say 
a few  more  words  on  the  above  subject.  I am  afraid  that, 
in  writing  in  haste,  I did  not  state  enough  to  show  that  I 
was  justified  in  doubting  the  statement  of  “ Historicus  ” 
as  to  Dr.  Phipson  being  the  first  to  obtain  images  by  means 
of  the  oxalate  of  iron.  I think  by  giving  the  manner  in 
which  Hunt  relates  the  discoveries  of  the  properties  of  the 
silver  salts,  it  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  with  the  list  of 
iron  salts  already  given  in  my  last,  that  he  makes  distinc- 
tion between  the  discovery  of  the  photogenic  and  photo- 
graphic properties  in  a way  that  justifies  the  assumption 
that  he  intends  no  such  distinction  to  be  understood  in  the 
case  of  iron  salts.  Thus,  in  the  historical  chapter  already 
quoted,  I find 

Silver,  nitrate  of  Ritter  ...  1801 

„ „ (photographically  ) Wedgwood 

employed)  f and  Davy  ...  1802 

„ „ with  organic  matter...  Herschel  ...  1839 

,,  ,,  with  salts  of  lead  ...  .1.  F.  Herschel  1839 

,,  chloride  of  C.  W.  Scheele  1777 

,,  ,,  (photographically  } Wedgwood...  1802 

employed)  ( Talbot  I 

„ „ darkened  and  by-)  Fife  and  J 

driodic  salts  j I.assaigne  ...  1839 

,,  iodide  of  (photographically  ( Herschel  ...  1840 

used)  ...  j Ryan  ...  1840 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  short  quotation  that  Hunt  has 
not  lost  sight  of  the  distinctions  to  which  you,  .Mr.  Editor, 
have  called  attention  ; and  I may  ask,  would  not  the  person 
who  claims  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  properties 
of  so  many  iron  salts  have  made  the  same  distinction  in 
his  historical  list  if  there  was  any  such  distinction  to  be 
inferred?  In  fact,  the  work  from  which  I quote  gives 
formulae  in  which  many  of  the  iron  salts  of  which  Hunt 
was  the  author  (photographically)  are  used,  e.g.,  the  pro- 
tosulphate,  muriate,  iodide,  &c. ; and  it  still  appears  to  me 
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that  “ llistoricus  " is  too  positive  in  his  statements.  I 
submit  that  the  most  he  can  assert,  without  doubt,  is  that 
Dr.  PhipsoD  was  the  first,  irithin  his  knowle<l(/e,  that  produced 
images  by  means  of  the  oxalate  of  iron. — I am,  sir,  yours 
respectfully,  11.  L. 

Sib, — I have  followed  with  much  interest  the  discussion 
between  my  friend  “ llistoricus  ’’  an<l  Capt.  .\bney,  as  to  the 
production  of  the  first  photograph  by  oxalate  of  iron.  1 
published  my  process  for  producing  a photographic  picture 
by  ferric  oxalate  in  the  year  1801  ; it  appeared  in  the  Moiii- 
ieur  de  la  Photoqraphie,  and  subsequently  in  the  Piioto- 
ORAPiiic  News,  the  Technologist,  and  in  several  other  jour- 
nals, both  at  homo  and  abroad,  under  the  title  of  “ A New 
Process  of  Photography  Without  Silver.”  The  proofs  re- 
sembled silver  prints. 

When  Capt.  Abney  shall  have  shown  that  either  Dr. 
Draper  or  Mr.  Hunt  ever  published  a similar  process  before 
mine  appeared,  I shall  be  happy  to  yield  my  priority.  At 
present  he  has  not  done  so. — I am.  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

London,  January  20.  T.  L.  PliiPsoM,  Pii  D„  F.C.S. 

PS. — We  all  knew  that  Ilerschel  made  use  of  the  tartrates 
and  citrates  of  iron,  but  nut  the  oxalate  ; neither  had  his 
process  any  resemblance  to  mine,  as  my  prints  were  imita- 
tions of  silver  prints  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


PHOTOGllAPilY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir,— In  consequence  of  the  personalities  contained  in 
Signor  Lombardi’s  letter  of  the  18th  inst.,  1 claim  your  per- 
mission to  reply. 

My  contention  witn  thi  Luxograph  Apparatus  Company 
is,  that  in  spite  of  my  refusal  to  order  an  apparatus  from 
them,  or  to  give  them  a testimonial,  they  published  one 
written  by  Signor  Lombardi,  a member  of  this  firm,  which, 
as  far  as  my  name  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  false  ; and  Signor 
Lombardi,  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  has  the  assu- 
rance to  justify  himself  and  his  Company. 

Some  years  ago,  wishing  to  give  up  photography  as  a busi- 
ness, I put  an  advertisement  in  your  journal,  stating  my  in- 
tention. In  consequence.  Signor  Lombardi  called  on  me. 
After  a most  grandiloquent  introduction  of  himself,  he  tuld 
me  the  moat  amazing  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  creating 
business.  He  boasted  that  there  was  not  a mau  living  who 
hid  hispow.r  of  saying  or  doing  anything  to  promote  busi- 
neS'i,  and  finally  he  proposed  to  place  his  son,  a young  man 
who  appeared  to  be  about  sixteen,  but  who  may  have  been 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  me  as  my  partner!  Treating  the 
matter  as  a joke,  I said,  ‘‘  What  is  the  amount  of  his  capi- 
tal ? ” His  reply  was,  “ The  clothes  in  which  he  stands 
upright,  the  valuable  possession  of  my  illustrious  name,  my 
mighty  power  of  ‘ running  ’ sitters  in,  and  my  enormous 
and  exclusive  interest  in  that  excellent  and  veracious  paper 
the  Daily  Ttlegraph."  This  proposal  was  received  wiih  ex- 
cessive laughter.  I certainly  complimented  him  on  his 
“ great  commercial  abilities."  But  I added  that  rather  than 
imitate  his  example,  I would  prefer  to  sweep  a crossing. 
This  was  received  as  a high  and  graceful  compliment  by 
Signor  Lombardi. 

1 do  not  expect  this  statement  to  be  believed  by  anyone 
unacquainted  with  Signor  Lombardi.  Those  who  know  him 
will,  I am  assured,  give  it  implicit  credence.  All  who  know 
his  work  and  mine  will  admit  that  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  expect  fire  and  water  to  unite  harmoniously,  as  to 
expect  his  work  and  mine  to  assimilate.  His  assertion  that 
I wished  to  form  the  firm  of  Lombardi  and  Faulkner  is  an 
example  of  his  power  of  saying  anything  to  carry  his  point. 

In  answer  to  his  sneers  about  my  plan  of  producing  gradu- 
ated backgrounds,  allow  me  to  say,  that  at  his  request  I sup- 
plied him  with  four  pounds  of  carefully  prepared  crayon,  in 
four  tones  of  colour,  and  a clothes  brush  (that  being  the  best 
form  of  brush  for  the  purpose),  and  ample  printed  in- 
structions. Had  these  materials  been  used  with  ordinary 


skill,  Signor  Lombardi’s  photographs  would  have  gained 
in  effect;  as  it  was,  he  lacked  the  necessary  taleut  to  use 
them,  and  this  deficiency  I could  not,  unfortunately,  supply. 
Signor  Lombardi  has  described  the  above  materials  as  “ a 
bit  of  chalk  — a shoe  brush,"  a striking  instance  of  his  power 
of  truthful  description. 

I suppose  I ought  to  feel  flattered  that  so  successful  a man 
of  business  as  Signor  Lombardi  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  bo  so  strongly  influenced  by  my  remaiks  that  he  was 
induced  to  purchase  from  his  own  firm  three  complete  sets 
of  apparatus,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ to  go  in  deep." 

Apart  fiom  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  1 thought  it 
was  duo  to  the  character  of  your  journal  to  inform  you  of 
the  falsity  of  the  “Luxograph  Testimonial.”— I am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Robert  Faulkner. 

[The  correspondence  on  this  subject  must  cease  here. 
— Ed.1 


CADETT’S  SHUT  I'ER-FOCUSS  ING. 

Dear  Sir, — If  your  correspondents  just  bore  a bole  in  the 
camera-stand,  any  part  most  convenient,  and  when  they  wish 
to  focus,  just  squeize  the  pear,  double  the  tube  near  it,  and 
push  the  doubled  part  into  the  hole,  they  will  find  the  shut- 
ter open.  When  all  is  ready,  the  act  of  withdrawing 
the  pear  closes  the  shutter.  Ur,  tie  a small  india-rubber 
ring  (such  as  used  for  umbrellas)  on  to  the  tube  loosely, 
and  when  you  wish  to  focU'>,  squeeze  the  pear,  double  the 
tube,  and  slip  the  ring  just  over  the  bent  part ; you  can  then 
put  the  pear  down  anywhere.  The  act  of  picking  it  up 
straightens  the  tube,  throws  off  the  ring,  and  closes  the  shut- 
ter.— Truly  yours,  W.  II.  M. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  COPYING. 

Dear  Sia, — In  a short  article  in  the  Year-Book,  Captain 
Waterhouse  calls  attention  to  the  electric  light  as  a means  of 
copying  maps,  plans,  and  drawings,  and  expresses  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  if  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years  since  I had  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  electric  light  in  that  direction;  and  although 
my  experience  with  it  was  but  limited,  it  was  still  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  say  that  the  electric  light  can  be  used  for 
copying  purposes  with  very  great  advantage.  I enclose 
a photo-lithographic  transfer  made  from  a negative  taken 
with  the  electric  light  at  the  time  mentioned  above.  The 
negative  is  about  one-tbird  the  diameter  of  the  original 
print.  It  was  taken  with  Dallmeyer’s  10  by  12  triplet  lens 
and  the  smallest  stop  ; the  time  of  exposure  fifteen  minutes, 
with  the  light  six  feet  from  the  print.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  the  reflection  or  concentration  of  the  light,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  efficient  meai.s  were  adopted  for  doing 
so,  the  exposure  would  be  reduced  to  half  tile  time  stated, 
and  with  the  more  recently  invented  rapid  rectilinear  1 have 
no  doubt  three  minutes  would  be  sufficient  with  the  smallest 
stop,  which  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  average  time 
with  daylight. 

I trust  that  the  investigations  at  present  going  on  may 
result  in  some  modification  such  as  will  reduce  both  the 
first  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  light,  and 
thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  ivi.di  to  use  it. 
— I remain,  yours  truly,  A.  Borla.nd. 

35,  Wtllinglon  Road,  Stockport,  January  18l^. 

[The  transfer  is  excellent,  and  very  sharp.  — En  ] 


COL.  STUART  WORTLEY’S  PAPER  AT  THE 
SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I regret  to  say  that  1 omitted  to  mention  in  my 
paper  the  distance  at  which  a fully  developed  transparency 
was  printed  through  the  ruby  glass  I showed  ; the  source 
of  illumination  being  a paraffin  lamp.  The  distance  was 
ten  feet. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wobtlet. 
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Iproreibings  ot  S^0futifs. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nsual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Water  Colour  Galleryi 
Pall  Mall,  on  theeveningof  Tuesday,  the  14th,  Mr.  J.  Glaishbr> 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a pre/ious  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  intimated  that  the  following  members  of 
Council  would  retire  by  rotation  ; eligible,  however,  for  re- 
election,  except  the  retiring  Vice-President,  who  was  not  eligible 
for  the  eume  office  during  the  coming  year: -James  Glaisher, 
F.K.S.,  President:  Professor  Stokes,  F.U.8.,  Vice-President: 
W.  Bedford:  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.;  K.  W. 
Thomas,  F.C.S.  ; Lord  Lindsay  ; J.  T.  Taylor*  ; Ool.  Stuart 
Wortley,  members  of  Council : J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  Treasurer. 

Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Fading  of  the 
Undeveloped  Photographic  Image,  and  on  Soluble  Bromides  in 
Emulsions  ” (see  page  331. 

After  some  discussion  Col.  Wortley  exhibited  and  described  a 
new  instantaneous  shutter  (see  pa"^e  39). 

In  answer  to  a question  from  Mr.  England,  Col.  Wortley  said 
the  size  of  the  shutter  was  inconvenient  for  use  close  to  the 
plate. 

Mr.  England  thought  that  the  only  method  of  having  a perfect 
instantaneous  shutter  was  by  placing  it  close  to  the  plate.  He 
had  designed  one  of  this  kind  which  was  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  adapted  the  guillotine  shutter  of  Mr. 
England  to  several  comeras,  and  considered  it  theoretically  to  be 
constructed  on  the  right  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  the  full 
action  of  the  lens  on  the  plate ; this  was  not  the  case  in  Colonel 
Wortley ’s  method. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  by  using  Mr.  England’s  shutter 
there  was  an  enormous  gain.  Without  a doubt,  the  action  was 
much  more  rapid  than  when  the  shutter  was  placed  elsewhere. 

Colonel  Wortley  did  not  want  more  rapidity.  He  had  been 
abls  to  obtain  pictures  fully  exposed,  the  foreground  of  which  was 
composed  of  dark  rocks,  and  got  all  the  detail  he  wanted.  He 
admitted  that  for  sm.sll  pictures  the  shutter  of  Mr.  England  was 
advantageous,  but  for  large  sizes,  such  as  15  by  12,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  suitable. 

Captain  Abney  remarked  that  the  two  best  positions  for  a 
shutter  were  either  in  front  of  the  plate,  or  where  the  diaphragm 
of  the  lens  was  placed.  With  respect  to  the  ruby  glass  referred  to 
by  Colonel  Wortley,  he  might  say  that  he  had  never  yet  met  with 
an  example  which  did  not  let  some  blue  light  through.  If  the 
spectrum,  after  passing  through  ruby  glass,  were  examined  in  a 
bright  light,  this  would  be  distinctly  detected.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  discard  ruby  glass  for  this  reason,  and  now  only  deve- 
veloped  by  candle  or  a feeble  gas-light.  He  might  mention  that  he  | 
had  taken  a transparency  with  blue  emulsion  under  ruby  glass  in 
twelve  seconds  by  the  light  of  a paraffin  Itmp,  instead  of  twelve 
minutes,  the  time  of  Colonel  Wortley ’s  picture.  A good  deal,  so 
far  as  the  exposure  was  concerned,  depended  upon  the  coleur  of 
the  emulsion,  and  it  tvas  owing  to  this  point  not  being  sufficiently 
observed  that  failure  sometimes  resulted 

Mr.  Kennett  inquired  what  Captain  Abney  used  to  shut  out 
the  light. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  the  globe  of  the  lamp  was  coated 
inside  with  aurine,  and  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  aniline  dye. 
He  always  developed  at  some  distance  from  the  light. 

Mr.  Kennett  thought  that  ruby  glass  was  untrustworthy. 

Col.  Wortley  remarked  that  ruby  glass  was  made  perfectly 
safe  if  green  glass  were  placed  behind  it ; but  then  it  was  so  dark 
as  to  be  practically  useless. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  by  the  use  of  red,  green,  and  blue 
glass,  very  remarkable  combinations  could  be  secured.  By  a 
combination  of  the  blue  and  green,  for  instance,  the  purest 
blue  possible  was  obtained  in  the  light  passing  through. 

After  a vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

On  Thursday,  IGth  instant,  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies,  honorary 
lecturer  of  the  Society,  gave  the  first  “popular”  of  the  season  in 
Queen  Street  Hall,  which  was  filled  in  every  part  by  an  audience 
assembled  to  hear  a lecture  entitled  “ Cyprus,  Past  and 
Present.” 


• Jlr.  Taylor  has  left  England. 
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The  Lecturer  commenced  by  sketching  the  political  history 
of  the  island  from  the  earliest  recorded  event  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Tothmes  II.  (a  contemporary  of  Moses)  to  its  most 
recent  change  under  a British  Protectorate.  In  dealing  with  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  desire  to  avoid  controversial 
matters,  an  occasional  remark  slipped  out,  which  amused  a good- 
natured  audience — indicating  that  Mr.  Davies  holds  no  uncertain 
opinions  as  to  our  Eastern  policy.  The  lecturer  next  traced  the 
history  of  Cyprian  art,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  copies  of  all  the 
chief  archieological  treasures  discovered  by  General  Luigi  di  Ces- 
nold.  These  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  statuary,  either 
carved  in  marble,  limestone,  or  granite,  or  modelled  in  one  or 
other  of  the  plastic  clays  ; of  figures  in  bronze  and  copper  ; of 
ornaments  in  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  ; and  of  vases  of 
earthenware  and  glass,  from  the  rudest  hand-made  things  to  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  the  potter  and  jeweller.  There 
were  also  toys  and  caricatures  and  grotesque  figures  all  rescued 
from  the  earth  where  they  had  been  buried  for  thousands  of  years. 
Of  paramount  interest  were  the  beautiful  reproductions  of  the 
tablets.  Covered  with  hieroglyphics,  relating  to  the  story  of  the 
Universal  D.-luge.  While  these  were  on  the  screen,  a portion  of 
the  translation  of  this  wonderful  document  was  given  : it  read 
exactly  like  a paraphrase  of  our  Biblical  version.  Concerning  the 
production  of  these  tablets,  which  formed  part  of  the  library  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Mr.  Davies  said:— “The 
rulers  of  these  regions,  living  thousands  of  years  ago,  were  not 
content  with  the  usual  papyrus  and  reed-pen,  or  even  with  the 
engraved  or  carved  records  on  stone,  for  after  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  original  tablets  I am  firmly  persuaded  they  were 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  use  of  moveable  types  which 
were  pressed  into  plastic  clay,  and  then  these  impressed  tablets 
were  carefully  trimmed,  dried,  and  baked.  This,  and  this  only, 
can  account  for  the  facsimile  copies  of  the  same  work  with  such 
marked  variations  as  the  different  pieces  of  cylinders  show.  I 
do  not  dogmatically  assert  this  view  to  be  correct,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  that  of  some  of  the  most  able  Oriental  scholars ; but  I 
do  say  that,  looking  with  the  trained  eye  of  a tradesman  at  this 
old  potter’s  work,  I am  not  far  wrong,  and  that  numerous 
copies  of  the  legend  we  have  to-night,  and  of  books  relating  to 
other  matters,  were  produced  in  the  supposed  most  enduring  and 
handy  materials,  and  then  distributed  to  the  various  centres  of 
learning  or  wealth.  Depend  upon  it,  these  ancient  people  were 
not  the  preparatory  monkey  from  which  we  are  said  to  have 
been  derived.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  a highly-civilized 
and  cultivated  race  of  men— skilled  in  arms,  in  poetry,  in  build- 
ing, in  sculpture,  in  metal  work,  in  the  arts  generally  ; and  men 
who  left  an  imprint  upon  the  world,  which  exists  at  the  present 
day.”  The  statues  were  of  considerable  interest,  indicating  the  vari- 
ous epochs  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Grecian  ascendancy,  and 
finally,  what  might  be  called  a national  school  of  art,  with  dis- 
tinctive Cyprian  expression,  some  were  evidently  characteristic 
portraits.  “ Ancient  Greek  civilization  could  trace  much  of  its 
artistic  and  religious  development  to  Cyprus,  which  ages  before 
our  British  speaking  people  had  a language,  before  the  world  we 
cull  civilized  Christendom  had  a name,  was  a very  thriving  com- 
munity, partly  maritime,  partly  manufacturing,  and  largely  reli- 
gious, worshipping  the  Deity  in  the  form  of,  or  through  the 
medium  of.  Aphrodite,  Astarte,  or  Venus,  precisely  as  do  some  of 
the  people  of  the  present  day  worship  their  Deity  in  the  form  of, 
or  through  the  mediumship  of,  Mary  the  Mother.”  Among  the 
vases  very  beautiful  forms  were  found,  some  quite  unique,  others 
of  Very  peculiar  design,  such  as  an  annular  vessel,  to  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  best  jeweller’s  windows,  thus  showing  the  persistence  ot 
some  favourite  ornamental  forme. 

The  third  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  of  views  taken  in  the 
island  during  the  past  summer,  illustrating  ancient  Christian 
churches,  modified  by  mo.slem  requirements,  some  in  ruins,  others 
still  used,  various  land  and  seascapes,  giving  a very  good  general 
idea  of  the  island  as  it  now  is.  One  or  two  panoramas  exiiibited 
the  British  ironclads  in  the  harbours,  others  the  Indian  troops  en- 
camped without  the  walls  of  a town  with  mosques  and  minarettes  ; 
one  showed  a company  of  artillery  on  the  iiurch. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  indicate  within  reasonable  space 
all  the  interesting  features  of  the  lecture,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Society  was  entirely  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Davies  for  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  “ popular  evening.” 
Each  of  the  seventy  transparencies  was  made  under  his  personal 
supervision  expre»sly  for  the  occasion,  while  the  attractive  manner 
in  which  the  lecture  was  delivered  rivetted  the  attention  of  about 
a thousand  people,  who  frequently  indicated  their  approbation  by 
emphatic  applause.  The  general  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
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were  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  Dobbie,  tc  whose  per- 
sonal exertion  the  Society  is  greatly  idnebted  ; and  the  lantern 
was  exceptionally  well  managed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Mathie- 
son.  W.  T.  BASuroRD,  Cor.  Sec. 


PnoToORArnic  Society  of  France. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  8th  November,  1878,  M.  Peligot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  the  reading  of 
extracts  from  foreign  journals, 

M.  Davanse  described  the  steps  that  h.ad  been  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  a memorial  to  Niepce  in  his  n.ative  town 
of  Chalons-sur-Saone.  A council  consisting  of  the  principal 
men  of  Chalons  has  been  appointed,  who  now  applied  to  tho 
Photographic  Society  for  assistance  in  inciting  a liberal  response 
to  the  appeals  for  subscrip’ions,  cither  through  the  individual 
action  of  its  members,  or  by  the  collective  action  of  the  Society. 
It  was  arranged  to  nominate  an  influential  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  council  at  Chalons,  to  be  composed  of  persons 
eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  photography  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  this  committee,  Capt.  Abney  and  Mr.  Harrison 
were  appointed  to  represent  England. 

In  the  name  of  M.  Pellet,  M.  Davanne  communicated  to  the 
Society  some  observations  on  the  use  of  ferrocyanide  paper  and 
the  improvements  that  M.  Pellet  has  introduced  into  the  process. 
The  first  of  these  consists  in  floating  the  paper  on  the  ferro- 
cyanide bath,  instead  of  immersing  it,  by  which  means  the 
action  of  the  developer  is  limited  to  that  surface  that  has  received 
the  luminous  impression,  so  that  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
remains  white  instead  of  being  turned  blue.  To  prevent  the 
liquid  from  flowing  over  the  upper  side,  the  edges  ol  the  paper, 
quarter  inch  deep,  are  turned  up  all  round.  The  paper  thus 
prepared  is  first  placed  in  a twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  then  washed  over  with  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid  ; by  using  the  latter  acid  in  preference  to 
hydrochloric,  but  in  a smaller  proportion,  no  noxious  gases  are 
evolved,  and  the  acid  is  economised.  M.  Pellet  has  also  succeeded 
in  considerably  improving  the  paper  that  he  uses  in  his  process  ; 
these  are  now  of  four  different  kinds,  adapted  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  them  is  so  tough  and  transparent  as  to  be  capable 
of  use  as  tracing-paper. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  M.  Pellet,  on  some'  experiments 
that  he  has  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  juice  of  beetroot  on  per- 
chloride  of  iron  under  the  influence  of  light.  By  pressure,  a 
liquid  of  1030°  of  the  densimeter  was  obtained  from  tho  leaves  of 
beets.  A standard  solution  of  iron  perchloride  containing  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  salt  at  45°  B.  was  then  prepared,  and  also  a 
second  solution  containing  ten  grammes  of  iron  salt  in  the 
same  proportion,  to  which  fifty  c.c.  of  the  juice  of  beet  had  been 
added  ; the  latter  solution  was  then  made  up  to  100  c.c.  when  a 
slight  precipitate  was  formed.  After  filtering,  two  portions  of  a 
piece  of  paper  were  brushed  over  with  e.ach  of  the  two  solutions 
respectively,  and  put  to  dry  in  the  dark.  A drawing  e.xecuted  on 
tracing-paper  was  now  placed  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame  with 
its  right  side  touching  the  glass,  and  underneath  a piece  of  tho 
paper  sensitized  with  the  two  solutions  as  above  described,  and 
the  whole  was  then  exposed  to  the  light.  After  some  trials,  it 
was  established  that  to  obtain  a complete  reduction  of  the  salt  of 
iron  in  the  standard  solution,  it  required  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes 
to  direct  sunlight,  while  with  the  solution  containing  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  beet  one  of  from  two  to  three  minutes  only  was  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  determine  the  exact  time  when  the  complete  re- 
duction is  efiected,  M.  Pellet  uses  a saturated  solution  of  yellow 
prjssiate  of  potash.  The  paper  exposed  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time  under  a tracing  gives  a blue  colour  in  all  the  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  lines— that  is  to  say,  where  the  salts  of  iron  have  remained 
in  the  state  of  per-salt — while  no  colour  is  produced  in  the  insu- 
lated parts  where  the  iron  salt  has  been  reduced  or  converted  into 
the  condition  of  protoxide,  on  which  the  prussiate  produces  no 
action.  In  this  way  prints  are  obtained  in  blue  lines  on  a white 
ground.  Mtill  further  experiment  showed  that  'crystallic  sugar, 
when  added  to  a solution  of  ferric  perchloride,  does  not  diminish 
the  time  of  exposure,  and  consequently  has  no  effect  in  reducing 
the  salts  of  iron.  The  results  deduced  from  these  experiments 
are:— 1.  That  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  beet  have  the  property  of 
facilitating  the  reduction  of  tho  iron  salts  under  the  influence  of 
light.  2.  That  this  reduction  may  be  effected  in  the  dry  state 
with  solutions,  therefore,  that  have  probably  no  vitality.  8.  That 
the  reduction  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  one  or  more  organic  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  leaves— such  as  sugar,  tannin,  nitrogenous 
compounds,  and  vegetable  acids. 


M.  Ferbier  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  an 
instrument  invented  by  tho  Commandant  Faure-Biguet,  for 
determining  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  focussing  glass  of  the 
camera.  In  a note  on  this  instrument,  which  is  called  the  Icono- 
nietre,  communicated  to  the  Society  by  M.  Vivien,  it  is  described 
as  an  inverted  telescope  on  the  principle  of  Galileo— one,  that  is, 
in  which  the  object-glass  serves  as  an  eye-piece,  and  vice  versa. 
Between  the  objective  and  the  object  that  is  sighted  is  placed  a 
screen  pierced  with  a rectangular  aperture,  whose  dimensions  are 
proportional  to  those  of  the  camera.  This  screen  can  be,  accord- 
ing to  wish,  approached  to  or  removed  a greater  distance  from 
the  lens,  and  serves  to  limit  the  field  of  the  instrument  in  such  a 
way  that  each  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens  corresponds  to 
a different  focal  length.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  observe 
the  object  with  the  iconometre  to  be  able  to  determine  directly 
what  objective  to  use ; or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to 
draw  nearer  to  or  recede  from  the  object,  to  enclose  a field  more 
or  less  extended,  in  the  case,  that  is,  of  using  one  objective  only. 
The  instrument,  as  constructed  by  M.  Faure-Biguet,  is  contain^ 
in  a small  cylindrical  case,  of  thirty  m.m.  in  diameter  by  thirty- 
five  m.m.  in  length  ; it  is  therefore  very  portable  and  handy  lor 
a photographer  who  is  generally  anxious  to  reduce  his  impedi- 
menta to  the  smallest  possible  compass. 

M.  Davanne  informed  the  meeting  that  M.  Garcin,  photo- 
grapher of  Lyons,  had  sent  a number  of  plales  prepared  by  him 
with  gelatino-bromide,  according  to  the  instructions  of  M. 
Odagir,  with  a request  that  they  might  be  submitted  to  trial.  It 
was  determined  to  refer  these  plates  to  the  committee  of  the 
Society  appointed  to  examine  dry  processes,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  report  on  them  at  a future  meeting. 

!M.  Steering  exhibited  some  positive  prints  in  salts  of  platinum, 
obtained  by  the  new  process  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  demonstrated  the 
latter  by  experimental  illustrations.  He  pointed  out  that  by  the 
latest  improvements  introduced  by  the  inventor  the  use  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  was  entirely  abolished,  while  the  prints  retained  in- 
tense blackness  in  the  shadows,  and  pure  whiteness  in  the  lights, 
without  tacrificing  any  of  the  half-tones.  The  foundation  of  the 
process  JI.  Stebbing  explained  to  rest  on  the  action  of  light  on 
ferric  oxalate.  If  a piece  of  paper  be  dipped  in  a solution  con- 
taining a platinum  salt  and  ferric  oxalate,  and  be  then  exposed 
under  a negative,  the  action  of  light  will  reduce  the  salt  of  iron 
to  ferrous  oxalate.  To  dissolve  the  latter,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  react  on  the  platinic  salt,  the  paper  is  immersed  in  a solu- 
tion of  potassium  oxalate,  when  a print  is  obtained  perfect  in  all 
its  details.  In  order  to  stop  the  action,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
leave  the  print  for  ten  minutes  in  a bath  of  oxalic  acid,  and  to 
wash  it  thoroughly  three  or  four  times. 


Sitilk  in 

“ Hard  Times.” — Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 
“ Noticing  in  your  last  issue  of  the  News  .an  extract  from  Mosaiet, 
by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Pearsall,  on  ‘Good  Prices  v.  Hard  Times,’ Lie 
remarks  came  vividly  before  me  last  Sunday  afternoon.  While 
taking  a walk  through  the  village  of  St.  Lawrence,  I saw  coming 
along  a photographer's  barrow,  drawn  by  a donkey  ; but,  imagine 
my  thoughts  when  I read,  in  yellow  letters,  ‘ H.  Griggs,  Photo- 
grapher, Wholesale  and  Retail  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Manufacturer.’ 
Talk  of  bard  times  ! this  man  is  a ‘ plucton  he  knows  what  suits 
this  time  of  year.  Shadows  for  the  summer,  substance  for  the 
winter.” 

The ‘‘ Artottpe,”  a now  printing  process,  apparently  of  the 
collotype  class,  is  exciting  much  attention  amongst  our  American 
brethren,  under  the  name  of  Artotype.  An  example  ismed  in 
Antkuny's  Thotoyraphic  Bulletin  is  a very  charming  picture,  equal 
to  any  photo-mechanical  print  we  have  seen,  and  superior  to  many. 
It  is  recommended  to  portraitists  as  sufficiently  simple  and  excel- 
lent for  ordinary  portrait  work. 

Gold  in  Nitrate  or  Silver. — All  commercial  refined  silver 
contains  gold,  though,  perhaps,  in  only  the  most  minute  quantity. 
Of  nearly  three  tons,  which  have  been  dissolved  under  the  author’s 
supervision,  none  could  be  described  as  perfectly  pure  or  free 
from  the  more  precious  metal.  English  refined  silver  generally 
contains  more  than  American  stamped  bars,  of  which  a con- 
tiderable  quantity  must  be  operated  on  in  order  to  render  the  gold 
appreciable.  If  such  silver  be  dissolved  in  ordinary  nitric  acid, 
containing  traces  of  hydrochloric  acids,  both  metals  will  be  dis- 
solved, and,  as  long  as  the  solution  is  acid  and  concentrated, 
minute  quantities  of  both  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold 
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will  be  retained.  Crystals  deposited  from  the  liquor  will  also 
contain  traces  of  gold.  Such  crystals  have  a faint  purplish  tinge, 
as  also  the  solution,  so  that  in  colour  it  resembles  water  containing 
a very  small  quantity  of  logwood  ink.  It  is  not  known  in  what 
particular  form  or  combination  the  gold  exists  in  the  silver,  nor 
what  special  effect  this  impurity  has  on  the  photographic  film.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  some  of  the  troubles  of  photographers— 
as  for  instance,  that  technically  known  as  fogging— might,  in 
some  degree,  be  due  to  if.  The  impure  salt  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared for  experimeut.  by  adding  to  a concentrated  hot  solution  of 
pure  silver  nitrate  a few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 
Flocks  of  chloride  of  silver  holding  chloride  of  gold  are  precipi- 
tated, but.  bv  the  addition  of  a little  pure  nitric  acid,  they  are 
dissolved,  and  if  the  solution  is  set  aside,  crystals  siniilar  to  those 
described  may  be  obtained.  Nitrate  of  silver  containing  gold  may 
be  purified  by'  fusion.  On  dissolving  the  cake  in  water,  the  gold 
will  be  deposited,  or  may  be  removed  by  filtration  through  asbes- 
tos.—CVr/iarf.  r/irtrm.  Jour. 

Portrait  Painting. — In  portrait  painting,  as  compared  with 
historical  or  poetical  pictures,  profound  insight  takes  tlio  place 
of  working  invention.  Claude  Mellot  said  that  he  would  never 
paint  a man  unless  he  had  known  him  a year.  The  portrait 
painter  must  discern  the  subtle  sources  of  expression  in  eye,  in 
mouth,  in  features  ; must  see  what  traite  indicate  character, 
temperament,  will ; and  must  be  able  rapidly  to  generalise,  and 
permanently  to  idealise.  The  State  should  cause  all  great  men, 
who  vitally  affect  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation,  to  be  painted 
for  a true  national  gallery,  by  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of 
the  time.  The  greatest  painter,  in  this  sort,  of  our  time  is  Mil- 
lais ; and  he  ought  to  be  restrained  to  painting  only  the  great, 
the  nob  e,  or  the  lovely.  He  can  choose  his  sitters,  and  should 
now  never  paint  a porirait  that  is  not,  in  the  true  sense,  his- 
torical. He  should  work  for  the  aftertimo.  A great  portrait 
painter  may  be  exposed  to  the  fine  old  conventional  laudation 
of  such  critics  as  the  late  F.  Bayham,  who  wrote  in  Thackeray's 
original  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  a portrait “ (1906)  The  Mc- 
Collop  of  McCollop,— A McCollop,— is  a noble  work  of  a young 
artist,  who,  in  depicting  the  gallant  chief  of  a hardy  Scottish 
clan,  has  also  represented  a romantic  Highland  landscape,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  ‘ his  foot  upon  his  native  heath,’  stands  a 
roan  of  splendid  symmetrical  figure  and  great  facial  advantages. 
We  shall  keep  our  eye  on  Mr.  McCollop.”  But  such  a painter 
as  Millais  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  the  criticism  which  is  a 
product  of  insincere  incompotency  speaking  in  the  Jargoneso 
tontnie.  The  groat  portrait  painters  of  this  day  should  do  ns 
great  a service  to  the  future  as  Van  Dyck,  Keynolds,  and 
others,  have  done  for  us.— From  The  Magazine  of  Art  for 
January.  


^0  ftorrtspondentH. 

W.  B.  A.  (Aberdeen).— Belgium  sheet  glass  is  much  the  che.apcst 
and  therefore  the  best  for  glazing  a studio.  Of  course,  a white  or 
colourless  glass  would  be  a little  better  as  regards  amount  of  light 
admitted ; but  it  costs  much  more,  and  more  quickly  becomes 
yellow,  obstructing  much  actinic  light. 

G.  H. — The  examples  of  sensitive  albumenized  paper  you'forward 
are  so  much  discoloured  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  in  regard  to  them.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  irre- 
gular stains  are  due  to  the  silvering,  being  apparently  chiefly  due 
to  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  solution.  We  should 
think  also  that  the  bath  was  getting  weak. 

F.  Nunn. — The  addre.ss  of  Thorpe  and  Watson  is  28,  Ludgatellill. 
The  washings  of  prints  may  be  safely  mixed  with  old  fixing  baths, 
to  be  precipitated  with  liver  of  sulphur. 

B.— The  best  mode  of  asceitaining  the  proper  proportion  of 
bichromate  to  render  gelatine  quite  waterproof  will  bo  by  experi- 
ment. Without  trying  wo  do  not  know.  We  should  try  two  or 
three  grains  per  ounce.  The  best  mode  of  obstructing  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  yet  obtaining  light,  is  to  use  screens  or  blinds 
of  tracing  cloth,  which  is  very  transparent,  but  will  obstruct  direct 
sunshine.  A screen  covered  with  this  substance,  which  can  be 
moved  about  as  required,  is  useful  in  such  a case.  You  need  not 
apologize  for  asking  questions  ; we  always  have  pleasure  in 
affording  our  readers  all  the  aid  we  can. 

K.  M.  D. — A paper  transparency  with  the  image  well  in  the  body 
of  the  paper  may  be  secured  by  floating  the  albumenized  paper 
plain  side  on  the  silver.  Float  double  the  usual  time ; then 
print  very  deeply,  and  tone  and  fix  as  usual.  When  finished,  use 
wax,  paraffin,  or  castor  oil  to  make  the  print  transparent. 

D.  F. — Combining  the  intensifying  jiroccss  with  pyro  and  silver  a 
long  lime  will  sometimes  cause  pinholes. 


U.  S.  M — Chloride  of  calcium  placed  in  a drying-box  readily 
absorbs  moisture,  and  assists  drying.  Sulphuric  acid  has  a 
similar  property.  The  method  of  drying  gelatine  plates  to  which 
you  refer  is  that  of  M.  Boivin,  described  in  the  letter  of  our 
French  Correspondent  sometime  ago.  It  consists  simply  in  placing 
the  prepared  plates  in  an  ordimiry  grooved  box,  arranged  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  kept  level,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a 
glass  dish  containing  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the  well-known  pro- 
perties of  this  acid  is  its  capability  of  absorbing  moisture.  At  the 
same  time,  this  system  can  only  be  advantageously  employed  when 
a large  number  of  plates  is  prepired  at  once.  A current  of  air 
passed  through  such  a box  is  as  good  as  anything  in  our  estima- 
tion. 

Provincial  riioToouAi’HER — You  will  find  incur  Year-Book 
just  issued  many  advertisements  of  those  who  undertake  enlarge- 
ment for  the  profession.  Wo  cannot  here  recommend  special 
houses  with  propriety. 

Amateur  Portraitist. — A good  collodion  positive  is  often  very 
effective.  A bromo-iodized  collodion  of  good  body;  a 35-grain 
silver  bath,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid  ; a 15-grain  iron  deve- 
loper containing  fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  ; and  one  minim  of 
nitric  acid,  will  generally  give  good  results.  We  prefer  gloss  to 
iron  plates,  and  we  prefer  a backing  of  maroon  velvet  to  black 
varnish,  as  this  gives  a softer  and  more  harmonious  picture  than 
the  varnish.  A cyanide  fixing  bath  gives  a somewhat  purer  tint 
to  the  whites  than  hypo.  But  a cyanide  bath  is  better  after  it  has 
been  used  for  a time,  and  become  charged  with  cyanide  of  silver. 
The  question  of  colouring  is  a matter  of  taste.  If  done  with  great 
tkill,  it  is  a great  improvement,  but  no  improvement  at  all  if  badly 
or  indifferently  done.  Newman’s  positive  colouring  varnish  gives 
a fine  surface  for  taking  the  colours.  Let  us  know  how  you  suc- 
ceed. 

Novice. — There  is  more  satisfaction  and  credit,  of  course,  iu  pre- 
paring your  own  emulsion  and  your  plates  throughout ; but  as 
n beginner,  you  reduce  your  risks  very  much  by  purchasing  what 
you  require  ready  prepared.  Much  depends  upon  your  aim.  If 
you  wish  for  an  exciting  hobby,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
prepare  everything  for  yourself.  If  you  wish  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  possible  to  obtain  pictures,  buy  everything  ready 
prepared. 

G.  G. — The  lens  you  mention  is  excellent.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend any  by  name  here,  but,  if  we  could,  we  could  not  recommend 
a better  than  that  you  propose. 

Harry  Pointer. — We  fear  that  no  method  exists  whereby  you  can 
check  the  false  announcements  of  a trade  rival.  Ifhe  announces 
himself  as  the  recipient  of  medals,  you  can  ask  him  when  and  by 
whom  awarded;  but  you  cannot  compel  him  to  tell  you,  nor  can 
you,  without  risk,  expose  his  announcements  ns  false.  The  law 
only  punishes  crime,  not  sin;  and  lying,  although  a despicable 
sin,  is  not  a crime  which  the  law  can  punish. 

W.  H.  Maso.n,  Junk. — The  fact  that  the  imperfojt’.y  fixed  prints 
do  not  show  at  the  time  is  explained  by  the  facts  which  occur. 
When  the  unfixed  print  is  placed  in  hypo  strong  enough  to  fix  it, 
the  first  thing  which  occurs  is  the  conversion  of  all  unreduced 
silver  into  hyposulphite  of  silver ; and  this  hyposulphite  of  silver 
is  soluble  in  the  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  pre.sent. 
But  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  formed  is  not  soluble  in  water  or 
in  a weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  remains  in  the 
print  in  such  case.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  light,  and  when 
decomposed,  produces  the  dirty  yellowish  or  brownish  stains  seen 
on  imperfectly  fixed  prints. 

W.  B.  b. — Dr.  lider's  address  is  ReaUchule,  Troppau,  Silesia, 
Austria. 

A.  B C.— For  burnishers.  No.  1.  Wo  .have  not  seen  Moulton's 
washing  machine. 

James  Chinn.— Many  thanks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again. 

Charles  Jones. — Col.  Wortley's  paper  to  which  you  refer  appears 
in  our  twentieth  volume,  in  the  number  for  June  23rd,  1876, 
and  following  number.  Mr.  C.  Bennett’s  process  appears  in  our 
last  volume,  and  in  our  Year-Book  just  published.  Colonel 
Wortley’s  uranium  process  apjiears  in  our  volume  for  18"2. 

A.  E. — The  print  is  manifestly  fading,  and  suggests  the  same 
conclusion  to  our  mind  which  we  first  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
coloured  one,  namely,  that  something  in  the  mounting  analogous 
to  corrosive  sublimate  in  paste  was  in  operation.  It  is  not  prob- 
able th.at  such  can  be  the  cose  in  a print  mounted  by  a photo- 
grapher, but  the  appearance  suggests  something  of  the  kind.  Wo 
can  find  no  really  satisfactory  solution.  The  many  mysteries  of 
the  fadingof  silver  prints  ate  past  findingout!  When  permanent 
printing  processes  exist,  it  is  amazing  that  another  silver  print  is 
product ! 

W\  ComuHouN. — Thanks. 

Ernest  Duiiv. — Tnanks.  The  Diploma  has  not  arrived.  Was  it 
sent  by  post  ? 

Errata.— In  Mr.  W.  B.  Doyle’s  letter  on  “Substrata  for  Dry 
Plates,”  in  our  last,  page  S3,  second  column,  fourth  line,  first 
word,  for  “ pure,”  read  “ puce  ” ; same  page  and  column, 
fifteenth  lino,  last  word,  for  “ substitute,”  read  “ substratum.” 
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P1I0T0GU.\PHY  IN  AND  ODT  OF  THE  STUDIO.  1 
PiioToaRAnir  is  Cold  Weather — M.  Erse't  Lacan  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Sorwini — Thomson’s  Cyprus. 


Photography  in  Cold  Weather. — A can  of  hot  water  in  the 
dark-room  is  a desirable  thing  this  weather  in  the  event  of  i 
the  apartment  not  being  otherwise  warmed.  Complaints  , 
about  the  insensitivenessof  the  dipping  bath  and  the  sluggish  j 
action  of  the  developer  are  not  unfrequent  if  the  solutions  ! 
become  chilled,  and  work,  as  every  photographer  know.«,  is  ! 
considerably  impeded  by  cold  weather.  A luke-warm 
developer  will  very  frequently  bring  out  a result  which  a 
solutiou  that  every  moment  bids  fair  to  freeze  is  quite  in-  [ 
capable  of  yielding;  while  photographers  must  always  re-  | 
member  that  the  solubility  o(  a liquid  is  sometimes  materially  1 
impaired  by  its  being  very  cold.  A hot  saturated  solutiou  ! 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  for  instance,  contains  much  more  j 
of  the  salt  than  a solution  at  32®  Fah.,  for  as  the  liquid  1 
cools  it  will  bo  found  that  salt  becomes  precipitated.  But 
it  is  not  only  that  cold  impairs  the  degree  of  solubility  in 
liquids  ; it  exerts  also  physical  effects  in  the  photographer’s 
dark-room.  A glass  plate,  for  e.xample,  cleaned  in  a cold 
room  and  then  brought  into  a warm  one,  gets  covered  with 
moisture,  and  in  this  condition  is  very  susceptible  of  injury. 
If  the  collodion  is  simply  poured  upon  the  plate,  no  great 
injury  is  done,  for  the  collodion  will  flow  all  the  more 
smoothly,  most  likely  ; but  if,  as  most  photographers  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  a camel’s-hair  brush  is  drawn  across  the 
surface,  and  moisture  happens  to  be  deposited  thereon,  a 
streaky  plate  is  the  inevitable  result.  At  the  same  time, 
the  dark-room,  wo  hold,  should  not  be  too  much  warmed 
this  weather,  since  the  difference  in  temperature  at  night 
and  day  is  not  without  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
photographer’s  requisites.  A small  stove  in  the  dark-room — 
unless  the  latter  happen  to  be  large,  and  be  employed,  say, 
for  the  sensitising  of  paper  as  well  as  for  other  work — is 
hardly  to  be  recommended,  for  if  collodion, ether,  or  alcohol 
are  in  immediate  proximity,  the  risk  is  naturally  very  great. 
A photographer  has  more  to  fear,  in  fact,  from  extreme  heat 
than  extreme  cold.  Where  the  dark-room  used  specially 
for  operating  is  but  a closet,  the  be.st  thing  is  to  have  a can 
of  hot  water  standing  therein,  which  may  be  changed  every 
hour  or  two,  and  which  diffuses  warmth  enough.  If  deve- 
loper is  to  be  warmed,  this  may  be  best  done  by  holding  the 
beaker  containing  the  solution  in  the  warm  water  for  a 
moment  or  two,  when  the  chill  will  be  removed  sufliciently 
for  working  under  normal  conditions.  We  must,  however, 
warn  operators  to  especially  beware  of  cyanide  and  bichro- 
mate in  cold  weather.  The  circumstance  of  having  to  do  with 
warm  and  cold  solutions  is  apt  to  lead  to  chapped  hands  and 
chilblains  ; some  people,  indeed,  suffering  from  these  annoy- 
ances under  very  little  provocation.  In  these  circumstances 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  handling  solutions.  In  the  case 
of  chapped  bauds  there  is  sure  to  be  some  some  Assure  in 
the  cuticle,  while  with  chilblains  the  skin  is  so  tender  and 
swollen  that  its  breaking  is  always  imminent.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  bad  enough  to  have 
to  do  with  in  the  case  of  a whole  skin,  but  when  the  latter 
IS  broken  the  result  may  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  There 
is  on  record  the  death  ot  a photographer  who  simply  dipped 
a sore  Anger  into  cyanide ; and  bichromate  of  potash,  which 
is  employed  by  some  every  day  in  the  sensitizing  of  tissue, 
would  prove  hardly  less  dangerous  under  the  circumstances. 
Both  saltsinsolntioD  penetratethe  system  through  the  skin — 
cyanide,  in  fact,  having  a soluble  effect  upon  the  cuticle  ; but 
if  they  act  upon  a naked  wound,  the  effect  is  quick  and 
striking.  Rubber  Angerstallsoffereuch  a perfect  and  simple 
safeguasd,  that  they  should  always  be  at  hand  in  a photo- 
graphic laboratory  to  secure  one  from  the  effects  of  biohro- 
inate  ; while  as  regards  cyanide,  there  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  reason  whatever  for  its  use.  Cyanide  of 
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potassium  should  be  banished  from  the  studio  and  dark- 
room for  general  work,  and  only  for  experiments  in  photo- 
chemistry, or  in  isolated  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  clean- 
ing of  Daguerreotypes — is  really  nece.ssary. 

.1/.  Ernest  Lacan  and  Mr.  Thomas  Soptvith. — Two  deaths 
in  the  photographic  world  are  to  bo  noted.  M.  Eruest 
Lacan,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  connected  with  this 
journal  as  Paris  Correspondent,  has  just  died — a man  whoso 
acquaintance  with  photography  and  photographic  literature 
is  from  a very  early  periol.  M.  Lacan  was  short  of  stature, 
brisk  and  energetic  in  manner,  and  with  an  address  that 
was  peculiarly  taking.  To  a foreigner  who  was  not  well 
versad  in  the  French  tongue  M.  Lacan’s  address  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing ; ho  would  suggest  the  word  that  your 
tongue  hesitated  to  pronounce,  or,  to  give  confidence,  utter  a 
sentence  in  English  now  and  then,  thus  rendering  the  con- 
versation at  once  more  intelligible  and  pleasing.  M.  Lacan 
executed  some  important  work  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal literature  of  Paris,  employing  bis  photographic  know- 
ledge to  some  purpose  in  the  reproduction  of  old  sketches 
and  MS.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  M.  Lacan  remained 
in  the  city,  but  was  perforce  compelled  to  leave  his  home 
for  the  time  being,  llis  residence,  situated  in  what  was 
once  termed  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armce,  but  now  re- 
joicing in  a more  republican  title,  was  beyond  the  Arc  de 
Triuinphe  and  the  Champs  Ehjsees,  in  the  direction  of 
Versailles,  and  not  far  from  the  Porte  Maillot,  and  conse- 
quently under  fire  from  the  Prussians  nearly  the  whole  time 
of  their  investment.  The  district  around  was  rendered  un- 
safe by  the  falling  shells,  and  hence  M.  Lacan’s  withdrawal. 
When  he  went  back  to  his  residence,  although  this  had  not 
suffered,  there  was  evidence  in  every  direction  of 
damage  done  to  houses  and  property.  Here,  a big  shell 
had  crushed  a house  like  a bandbox,  and  sent  its  walls  into 
fragments ; at  another  spot  the  missile  had  struck  the 
cornice  and  taken  an  angle  oft'  the  masonry.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  shell  did  not  burst,  it  was  found  in 
the  cellar,  having  made  a dayligbtqicrforation  from  roof  to 
basement.  But  M.  Lacan’s  sufterings  wore  not  so  much  duo 
to  shells  as  to  scarcity  of  provisions  during  his  enforced 
residence  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  and,  if  wo  remember 
rightly,  it  was  one  of  his  friends  in  London,  no  other  than 
Dr.  Pbipson,  who  was  the  first  to  send  our  late  callaborateur 
a case  of  provisions  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege. 
Those  who  personally  know  M.  Lacan  will  remember  him 
as  a bright,  kindly  little  gentleman,  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  all,  who  might  visit  him,  in  getting  a peep  at  photo- 
graphic life  in  the  French  capital.  The  other  gentleman 
whoso  loss  wo  deplore  is  Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith,  JI.A.,  F.R.S., 
for  a long  time  a member  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
many  years  one  of  the  referees  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  his  colleague  being  Mr.  Glaisher.  Mr.  Sopwith 
was  best  known  as  a mining  engineer,  and  published  many 
valuable  records  and  data  upon  miueralogical  subjects. 
Two  or  three  volumes  of  travelling  reminiscences  also 
emanated  from  his  pen.  Retook  a keen  interest  in  photo- 
graphy, both  in  respect  to  its  scientific  and  pictorial  asso- 
ciation. When  gun-cotton  was  first  tried  for  mining  work 
under  his  superintendence,  Mr.  Sopwith  conceived  the  idea 
of  having  the  various  results  produced  in  blasting  photo- 
graphed, so  that  the  record  might  be  as  impartial  as  possible. 
The  rent  and  fissure  made  in  a rock  by  equal  weights  of  one 
explosive  or  the  other  was  thus  truthfully  rendered.  Mr. 
Sopwith  took  considerable  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
photography,  and  was  no  stranger  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  while  his  face  has  also  been  seen  at 
the  Solar  Club,  and  at  other  social  gatherings  connected  with 
photography.  Mr.  Sopwith  was  born  in  1803. 

Thomson's  Cyprus. — We  made  mention  last  week  of  Mr. 
Thomson’s  book  on  Cyprus,  or  “ Through  Cyprus  with  the 
Camera,”  as  it  is  called.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  delay 
we  spoke  of  is  at  an  end,  and  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co 
announce  that  the  two  volumes  are  now  ready  for  publication 
The  book  is  likely  to  prove  the  best  reflex  we  have  bo  far  h^d 
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of  Cyprus  and  its  inhabitants,  for  the  photographs  which 
illustrate  the  pages  were  taken  so  recently  as  last  Autumn. 
Her  Majesty  has  taken  some  interest  in  the  work,  and  the 
first  order  received  for  a copy  of  it  emanated  from  the  Royal 
library. 


ART  IN  THOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  CROSTHWAITE.* 

WlUTEViR  description  or  line  of  art  is  followed  by  the 
student  or  practitioner,  it  is  of  importance  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  or  elementary  principle  should 
be  obtained,  otherwise  his  work  must  be  produced  at  hap- 
hazard, and  the  title  of  “artist”  cannot  rightly  belong 
to  him. 

If  a picture  be  faulty  in  selection  of  point  of  sight,  in 
perspective,  or  have  incongruous  objects  introduced,  how- 
ever good  the  workmanship  or  mechanical  part,  it  will  be 
more  or  less  objectionable  to  those  of  cultivated  taste  or 
trained  eye  who  may  happen  to  see  it.  The  di.ssemiua- 
tion  of  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general  art 
amongst  photographers  is  extremely  desirable.  We  do 
not  certainly  see  now  the  gross  mistakes  from  an  art  point 
of  view  that  were  formerly  perpetrated.  They  have  been 
so  loudly  condemned  and  noted  by  the  public  and  the 
press  that  a general  improvement  has  been  the  result ; but 
there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement,  and  any 
advance  in  that  direction  can  arise  only  from  an  increased 
and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  principles  governing 
true  art,  and  by  the  careful  study  of  good  examples. 

Of  course  an  extreme  knowledge  of  forms,  effect,  and 
style  is,  perhaps,  not  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
photographer  as  for  the  artist  pure  and  simple ; but  the 
larger  and  more  general  the  knowledge  of  art  possessed 
by  the  photographer,  the  more  surely,  if  he  have  any  art 
feeling,  will  his  productions  be  more  or  less  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  art. 

I know  well  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  some  photo- 
graphers, which  prevent,  to  a great  extent,  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  their  artistic  knowledge-— a limited 
studio,  possibly  a limited  command  of  money  wherewith 
to  obtain  the  neces.sary  accessories  and  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  art  studies ; in  addition  to  which  is  the 
daily  routine  of  the  studio — the  obligatory  production  of  a 
certain  class  of  work  which  has  to  be  done,  come  what 
will — the  class  of  sitters,  so  well  known,  who  will  have 
the  stereotyped  poses  and  lighting,  who  object  to  black 
faces  and  heads  any  way  out  of  perpendicular — all  these 
things  tend  to  make  it  difficult  for  some  men  to  realize 
their  ideas  of  the  combination  of  art  and  photography. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to  produce  high-class  work,  and 
work  that  shall  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  monotony, 
an  extensive  stock  of  apparatus  and  accessories  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Work  of  a high  class,  and  which  may 
lay  claim  to  artistic  merit,  may  be  produced  with  few  and 
simple  appliances ; but  when  these  appliances  have  been 
used  for  the  production  of  hundreds  or,  perhaps,  thou- 
sands of  pictures,  the  thing,  to  say  the  least,  becomes 
rather  monotonous. 

To  the  artist  with  pencil  and  brush  this  is  a matter  of 
little  importance.  He  may  stock  his  sketch  book  with 
studies  of  accessories  and  backgrounds  to  be  used  and 
combined  in  any  manner  he  may  consider  advisable  ; but 
the  photographer  is  limited  to  the  presentation  of  real 
objects,  which  must  be  actually  combined  to  produce  the 
requisite  effect.  If  a portion  of  the  money  annually  ex- 
pended in  posing  chairs,  artificial  furniture,  and  myste- 
rious combinations  and  structures  (which  might  be 
worshipped  without  breaking  the  second  commandment, 
as  they  are  certainly  not  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth),  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  artistic 
furniture,  such  as  we  see  in  daily  use,  we  should  not  be 
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distressed  by  the  sight  of  so  many  artificial-looking  pic- 
tures, where  we  see  the  same  chair,  table,  footstool,  &c., 
repeated  ad  nauseam. 

It  may  be  thought — and  I have  heard  it  said  by  some — 
“ What  better  shall  I be  by  devoting  myself  to  the  study 
of  art  ? My  business  is  a prosperous  one ; I have  as 
much  work  as  I can  do.  My  object  in  business  is  not  to 
carry  out  any  Utopian  ideas  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  art. 
Let  the  public  elevate  themselves.  I make  money ; what 
more  do  1 want  ?”  We  hear  it  often  remarked,  too,  that 
men  with  high  artistic  feeling  are  not  generally  successful 
men  ; and  cases  are  cited  of  photographic  artists  who  have 
not  been  money-making  men — perhaps  the  reverse.  To 
holders  of  these  opinions,  I have  not  a word  to  say ; a man 
whose  ideas  are  purely  utilitarian  is  without  the  pale  of 
those  whom  I would  address.  Every  man,  it  is  said,  has 
his  hobby ; and  if  we  make  art  our  hobby  we  need  not 
ride  it  to  death.  Commercial  success  and  artistic  photo- 
graphy are  perfectly  compatible,  as  innumerable  instances 
testify. 

A little  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  art  will  largely  re- 
pay the  student  as  a mental  pleasure,  if  not  always  in  a 
pecuniary  manner  ; and,  as  it  forms  such  an  extensive 
department  of  photographic  work,  its  study  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  becomes  a necessity,  if  we  would  reap  any 
measure  of  success.  It  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
recognised.  The  shop-windows  are  full  of  cleverly-posed 
and  lighted  portraits  of  the  temporary  beauties  of 
“ society.”  Our  patrons  are  gradually,  and,  perhaps,  to 
themselves  unconsciously,  becoming  educated  to  the 
higher  walks  of  photographic  art ; and  the  stock  poses  and 
furniture  will  not  much  longer  satisfy  the  demand 
upon  our  art.  The  standard  of  our  general  work  must  be 
higher,  or  we  shall  certainly  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for 
success ; and  the  only  way  to  obtain  a place  in  the  ranks 
of  artistic  workers  is  by  making  art  a study,  noting  assidu- 
ously the  various  changes  and  effects  in  nature,  and  by 
carefully  examining  good  works  of  art. 

No  recipe  can  be  given  for  picture-making.  Success 
depends  mainly  upon  the  feeling  and  education  of  the 
producer.  An  ardent  love  for  his  profession  and  a strong 
desire  for  excellence  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  real  artistic  feeling.  “The  mind,”  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  Sixth  Discourse,  “ is  but  a barren  soil 
which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce  no  crop,  or 
only  one,  unless  it  be  continually  fertilised  and  enriched 
with  foreign  matter.  The  greatest  natural  genius  cannot 
subsist  on  its  own  stock,  lie  who  resolves  never  to  ran- 
sack any  mind  but  his  own  will  soon  be  reduced  from  mere 
barrenness  to  the  poorest  of  all  imitators  ; he  will  be  ob- 
liged to  imitate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  often 
before  repeated.” 

A knowledge  of  the  principle  governing  composition  and 
light  and  shade  may  not  be  applicable  directly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a photograph  ; a man  may  possess  all  the  availa- 
ble resources  of  the  photographer — mechanical,  optical, 
and  chemical — yet,  if  his  art  education  have  been  neg- 
lected, his  pictures,  though  they  may  be  excellent  speci- 
mens of  manipulation,  will  yet  want  that  nameless  some- 
thing which  distinguishes  an  intellectual  production  from 
a photographic  representation. 

It  is  true  that  between  painting  and  photography  there 
is  a material  difference.  The  same  laws  apply  to  both, 
but  the  mode  of  procedure  is  different.  The  painter  can 
arrange  and  compose  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  The 
photographer  is  limited  to  the  arrangement  provided  by 
nature— that  is,  in  the  department  of  landscape  art ; but 
even  in  that  case  much  may  be  done  by  a judicious  selec- 
tion of  position,  so  as  to  avoid  some  portion  that  may  be 
unsatisfactory,  or  to  introduce  some  feature  that  would 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  subject.  A careful  and  accurate 
consideration  of  the  different  effects  visible  at  different 
periods  of  the  day  is  of  great  importance,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  landscape  artist.  The  mind 
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cannot  be  too  attentively  fixed  on  Nature’s  workings  ; for 
her  effects  are  inexhaustible  and  ever  changing,  awaiting 
only  the  notice  of  the  trained  eye  and  hand  to  obtain  a last- 
ing and  permanent  record  of  their  transient  beauty. 

Upon  the  size  and  relative  position  of  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  in  a picture  depends  the  general  effect  of  the 
composition— contrast  producing  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  a sensation  of  energy,  while  a subdued  effect, 
consisting  principally  of  gradations  of  half-tints,  produce  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  repose.  The  extent  to  which  these 
effects  are  introduced  must  always  remain  a matter  of  taste, 
and  the  proper  introduction  of  them  a matter  of  educa- 
tion— the  one  great  necessity  being  a careful  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  materials  employed. 

The  rules  must  not  be  considered  as  at  all  contrary,  but 
simply  as  forming  a basis  upon  which  any  special  effect 
may  be  constructed,  and  which  are  capable  of  very  con- 
siderable modification,  but  a knowledge  of  which  cannot 
be  neglected  in  any  branch  of  pictorial  art,  the  more 
especially  as  combination  pictures  are  now  so  common  and 
so  frequently  produced.  In  these  pictures  the  art  prin- 
ciples are  of  the  utmost  importance,  otherwise  the  com- 
position may  be  wanting  in  keeping  or  in  perspective,  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  various  negatives 
employed  requiring  a great  degree  of  skill  and  judgment 
ou  the  part  of  the  composer.  The  proper  fitness  must  be 
maintained,  and  a judicious  attention  paid  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  story  intended  to  be  told.  Appropriate 
diess  and  accessories  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  work.  A great  variety  of  expression  may  be  given  by 
only  varying  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  hands, 
also,  are  great  aids  in  expressing  emotion,  as  numerous 
examples  existing  iu  the  public  galleries,  which  have  been 
made  familiar  by  engravings,  will  testify.  Perhaps  the 
celebrated  Last  Supper,  by  Da  Vinci,  will  demonstrate  the 
powerful  expression  of  the  hands  as  well  as  any  picture  I 
just  DOW  remember  ; indeed,  in  every  way  the  picture  ^yill 
well  repay  a considerable  amount  of  careful  study  being 
given  to  it. 

In  my  next  paper  I propose  to  produce  several  illustra- 
tions to  this  end,  one  evening  proving  too  short  to  enter 
into  the  matter  with  any  great  degree  of  advantage — the 
more  so  as  these  preliminary  remarks  have  already  greatly 
exceeded  my  intention. 


answer  as  well.  The  result  justified  the  expectation,  the 
plate  was  perfect.  The  equation  then  runs  as  follows 


Bromine 

2Br  + KNO.  + 


. sodium  sodium  potassium 

carbonate  bromide  nitrate 


= 2Na  Br  + KNO,  + 


ON  THE  FADING  OF  THE  UNDEVELOPED  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMAGE  AND  ON  SOLUBLE  BROMIDE 
IN  EMULSIONS. 

BX  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNET,  K.E.,  F.E.S.* 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I should  like  to  show  what 
action  the  potassium  nitrite  really  effects.  We  have  bromine 
liberated, remember.  The  equation  then  runs  as  follows:  — 

2Br  + KSOj  + Hi  0 = 2HBt  + KNO, 

It  is  evident  that  to  obtain  this  result  we  must  hare  the 
presence  of  a minute  quantity  of  water.  Now,  the  potassium 
nitrite  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  on 
hat  score. 

A study  of  this  equation  led  me  to  another  experiment. 
It  appeared  that  though  potassium  bromide  (or,  presumably, 
any  alkaline  bromide)  might  not  aff'ect  sensitiveness,  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  hydrogen  bromide — that  is,  hydro- 
bromic  acid — might  not  be  a destructive.  Supposing  that 
to  be  the  case,  was  it  not  possible  to  avoid  its  formation,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  bromide  ? If  we 
substitute  potassium  hydrate  (KHO)  in  the  equation  we 
shouhl  effect  this.  This  was  tried,  but  alas  ! the  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  fact  is,  that  potash  and  pyroxyline 
rapidly  reduce  silver  bromide  to  the  metallic  state.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  a carbonate  of  an  alkali  would 


NAj  CO, 

carbonic 
nnhvdride. 

COi 

I believe  that  i was  correct  in  claiming  these  two  dis- 
coveries as  my  own.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  has 
long  been  known  that  sensitiveness  is  caused  by  applying  a 
bromine  absorbent  to  the  film  ; but  the  fact  that  a large 
quantity  of  soluble  bromide  may  be  left  in  the  film,  and 
that  no  serious  diminution  of  sensitiveness  occurs,  is,  I 
believe,  new.  The  combination  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is 
also,  I believe,  new.  I have  already  pointed  out,  in  a paper 
to  the  Royal  Society,  that  sodium  sulphite  and  potassium 
nitrite  may  be  usefully  applied  to  a film  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  film.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  play  a 
second  useful  part,  in  that  they  also  absorb  bromine.  The 
addition  of  either  of  these  bodies  with  a carbonate  tends 
much  to  increase  their  value,  since  in  both  cases  we  have 
the  formation  of  any  acid  prevented.  The  addition  of 
organic  matter,  as  used  in  a preservative,  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  potassium  nitrite  or  sodium  sulphite,  or  such  other 
bodies  ; but  its  absorption  of  bromine  is  much  slower — in 
other  words,  it  has  not  such  an  avidity  for  it  as  the  latter 
inorganic  compounds,  hence  the  sensitiveness  is  diminished 
when  trusting  to  it  alone. 

There  is  another  moral  to  which  these  experiments  point. 
Supposing  in  making  an  emulsion  with  bromide  in  excess 
we  use  zinc  bromide  alone,  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect 
of  the  nitrite  is  much  diminished,  and  a more  thorough 
washing  is  requisite  than  if  an  alkaline  bromide  be  substi- 
tuted. If,  however,  we  use  zinc  bromide  (say)  and 
ammonium  bromide  together,  and  have  a defect  of  silver 
nitrate,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  of  the  zinc  bromide  is 
converted  before  the  ammonium  bromide  is  touched ; hence 
in  this  case  any  excess  of  bromide  will  be  that  of  an  alkali. 
With  an  emulsion  thus  formed,  the  nitrite  would  still  be 
effective,  and  all  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  zinc  would  also 
be  obtained. 

Now,  the  Society  may  ask,  what  earthly  connection  can 
this  part  have  with  the  first  part  of  the  paper?  It  is  this. 
By  applying  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  film  all  nitious 
acid  liberated  from  the  pyroxyline  is  immediately  absorbed 
to  form  an  alkaline  nitrite,  and  the  destruction  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  ftom  this  cause,  at  all  events,  can  be  avoided. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  how  one  application  of  chemical  know- 
ledge aids  us  in  determining  another.  The  members  of  the 
Society  are  all  doubtless  aware  of  the  necessity  that  exists  of 
fuming  with  ammonia  sensitized  albumenized  paper,  from 
which  has  been  washed  out  all  free  silver  nitrate.  They  will 
also  bo  aware  that  with  collodio-chloride  on  glass  or  paper 
ammonia  materially  aids  the  vigour  of  the  print.  Up  till 
lately  I have  always  been  under  the  delusion  that  in  one  case 
the  ammonia  combined  with  the  silver  chloride  ; and  in  the 
other  with  the  silver  nitrate,  to  form  ammonia  nitrate  of 
silver.  These  reactions,  however,  are  not  necessary.  When 
ammonia  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine  we  have  a compound 
of  chlorine  and  ammonia  formed  which  may  decompose 
almost  instantly,  and  form  nitrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Now  hydrochloric  acid,  if  formed,  would  give  us  a measly 
print ; but  this  is  prevented  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  excess  of  ammonia  present. 

A further  discussion  of  this,  with  some  other  points,  I mean 
to  bring  forward  on  a future  occasion.  I had  hoped  to  have 
said  something  regarding  the  spots  to  bo  found  on  washed 
emulsion  ; but  1 must  confess  that  new  phenomena  in  the 
investigation  have  presented  themselves  to  me,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  regarding  them  till  these  have  been 
thoroughly  sifted. 

1 am  afraid  that  my  statements  have  been  somewhat  pro- 
lix, and  perhaps  disconnected.  It  is  hard  to  me  at  all  times 
to  put  a subject  in  the  shape  iu  which  it  shows  to  the  bes 
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advantage,  and  I feel  that  my  paper  to-night  will  not  ap- 
pear in  that  guise.  I cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
the  facts  I have  brought  before  you  are  really  important  ones, 
particularly  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  emulsions. 

A film  containing  bromide  in  excess  is  always  cleaner 
and  freer  from  spots  than  one  in  which  even  a small  quan- 
tity of  silver  nitrate  is  present.  How  to  utilize  the  former 
to  the  best  advantage  I think  I have  shown  you. 


The  following  is  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  : — 

Col.  Stuaut  Wortley  observed  that  some  years  ago  he 
had  found  very  satisfactory  results  with  reference  to  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  pyroxyline  follow  from  washing  the  pyroxyline 
with  a solution  of  ammonia.  IIo  had  kept  pyroxyline  so  pre- 
pared for  four  or  five  years  without  any  sensible  deterioration, 
whether  the  pyroxyline  had  been  made  from  cotton  or  from 
paper. 

Capt.  Ab.'Jey  inquired  whether  the  pyroxyline  had  been 
kept  in  bottles  ? 

CoL.  Wortley:  Yes;  and  in  brown  paper  envelopes.  Pre- 
vious to  washing  the  pyroxyline  with  ammonia,  the  acid  it  con- 
tained used  to  eat  away  the  paper  of  the  envelope,  but  now  this 
never  happened. 

Mr.  Spiller  considered  the  use  of  the  alkaline  nitrite  was  a 
very  interesting  discovery.  lie  gathered  from  the  paper  that 
Capt.  Abney  preferred  now  to  use  an  alkaline  carbonate  in  con- 
junction with  a nitrite,  the  change  being  that  the  nitrite  was 
converted  into  a nitrate,  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  pro- 
viding for  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  With  reference  to 
the  formula  quoted  by  Capt.  Abney,  he  (Mr.  Spiller)  would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  using  potassic  nitrile  in  conjunction 
with  sodic  carbonate,  it  would  answer  the  purpose  better  to 
employ  potassic  carbonate.  Tho  action  of  the  two  bodies  of  the 
latter  class,  he  thought,  adhered  better  to  tho  system  laid  down 
by  Capt.  Abney  some  time  ago,  namely,  that  it  was  more 
advantageous  to  use  substances  of  a deliquescent  character  ia 
the  preparation  of  dry  plate?. 

Capt.  Abney  observed  that  lie  only  brought  the  present 
formula  forward  as  a specimen,  lie  had  tried  all  possible 
combinations,  and  ho  gave  the  result  of  the  one  he  bad  men- 
tioned to-night  simply  as  a result  that  he  had  obtained.  lie  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Spiller  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  potassic 
carbonate  in  preference  to  the  sodium  salt.  With  reference  to 
Col.  Wortley’s  washing  of  pyroxyline  with  ammonia,  ho  might 
remark  that,  as  having  experience  with  pyroxyline  of  tho  ex- 
plosive kind,  the  ammonia  was  useless  if  decomposition  had 
once  set  in.  If  the  pyroxyline  had  dried  before  washing  with 
ammonia,  tho  latter  could  not  prevent  spontaneous  decom- 
position. The  only  chance  with  ammonia  was  not  to  let  ths 
cotton  dry  before  using  it.  With  regard  to  explosive  cotton, 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  preserve  that  “ totteriug  equilibrium  ” 
which  an  acid  condition  rapidly  upsets. 

Colonel  Wortley  said  that  he  washed  the  pyroxyline 
immediately  after  it  came  from  the  acids. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  he  remembered,  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  working  with  Professor  Abel, 
in  the  War  Department,  that  a French  chemist  brought  before 
the  French  Academy  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  pyroxyline, 
asserting  that  definite  combination  was  sot  up  between  the 
two.  Professor  Abel  and  himself  therefore  set  to  work  and 
found  that  ammonia  really  did  combine  with  pyroxyline,  and 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  or  not  ammonia,  in  that  case, 
did  not  have  some  effect  upon  tho  quality  of  the  collodion 
made  from  pyroxyline  so  treated. 

Colonel  Wortley  remarked  that  negatives  made  with 
pyroxyline  washed  with  ammonia  were  much  denser  than  those 
with  pyroxyline  not  so  treated.  Acid  in  collodion  gave  a thin- 
ness of  image,  and  ho  attributed  the  density  in  the  former  case 
to  tho  perfect  elimination  of  the  acid  by  ammonia.  Of  course 
he  used  the  latter  very  weak. 

Mr.  Sebastia.n  Davis  had  noticed  that  decomposition  in 
collodion  used  to  take  place  much  more  rapidly  years  ago  than 
it  did  now.  lie  had  some  specimens  which  had  been  made 
three  or  four  years  ago,  which  were  apparently  unchanged.  He 
considered  it  essential,  however,  that  the  pyroxyline  should 
not  only  be  thoroughly  dried,  but  should  also  be  kept  in  a dry 
condition.  His  method  was  to  dry  it  in  a water-baih  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water ; and  although  at  one  time 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  gun-cotton 


would  explode  at  that  heat,  he  believed  that  if  conducted  with 
proper  precautions  there  was  no  danger  of  an  explosion.  He 
thought  that  the  disengagement  of  iodine  when  potassic  iodide 
was  added  to  tho  collodion  was  not  necessarily  a sign  that  the 
collodion  was  decomposed.  Years  ago  potassic  iodide  was  used 
as  being  the  most  sensitive  salt,  although  its  sensibility 
gradually  lessened  after  keeping  about  forty -eight  hours. 

Capt.  Abney  observed  that  his  experience  with  drying 
pyroxyline  by  means  of  a water-bath  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  Mr.  Davis.  lie  thought  that  a temperature  of  212°  was 
decidedly  dangerous,  and  he  had  had  tno  or  three  ovens  des- 
troyed through  drying  pyroxyline  at  that  heat,  although  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pyroxy- 
line  or  through  neglect  of  the  attendants.  lie  had  also  found 
that  in  drying  emulsions  by  moans  of  tho  water-bath  decompo- 
sition was  very  apt  to  set  in.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Davis’ 
remark  as  to  the  liberation  of  iodine,  he  did  not  mean  that 
potassic  iodide  added  to  pure  solvents  would  not  liberate  iodine. 
No  doubt,  with  pure  alcohol  and  pure  potassic  iodide,  no  dis- 
colouration would  result.  But  ether,  also,  had  a direct  effect 
upon  potassic  iodide,  and  the  latter  underwent  decomposition 
in  its  presence.  If,  immed'ately  after  iodizing,  the  collodion 
remained  discoloured,  it  might  show  the  effect  of  nitrous  acid. 
He  was  strongly  against  drying  pyroxyline  in  a water  oven. 

Mr.  England  wished  to  know  if  the  formula  recommended 
prevented  tho  image  from  fading. 

Capt.  Abney  replied  that  potassic  nitrite  in  conjunction  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate  ought  to  give  this  result,  but  not  when 
used  alone. 

Mr.  England  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  of  fading 
was  duo  to  the  kind  of  pyroxyline  used.  At  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion he  had  exposed  a large  number  of  negatives,  and  those 
which  were  developed  immediately  were  perfectly  successful, 
but  those  which  were  kept  some  time— most  of  them  duplicate 
negatives — were,  in  tho  majority  of  instances,  total  failures, 
lie  had  used  two  kinds  of  collodions,  which  he  might  call  Mr. 
A’s  and  Mr.  B's.  Tho  first  developed  very  well,  but  the  second 
gave  only  a faint  i.’uago  which  no  amount  of  labour  would 
bring  up.  Tho  preparation  in  each  case — emulsion  plates — 
was  exactly  tho  same. 

Captain  Abney  remarked  that  it  was  those  failures  of  Mr. 
England  which  had  set  him  thinking  over  the  matter.  He  had 
worked  from  point  to  point  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  adoption 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  England,  Captain  Abney  said  that  unless 
the  sulphite  was  used  in  combination  with  tho  carbonate  when 
tho  pyroxyline  was  at  fault,  the  sulphite  became  exhausted, 
and  so  the  image  was  attacked. 

Mr.  Valetime  Blanchard  observed  that  iodine  was  liberated 
from  collodion  from  other  causes  than  from  decomposition  of 
the  pyro.xylino.  If,  in  iodizing,  the  collodion  became  rapidly 
red,  then  we  might  look  for  the  cause  in  the  ether. 

Captain  Abney  : That  would  probably  bo  acetic  ether. 

Mr.  Blanchard  : The  test  for  the  ether  is  potassic  iodide. 
If  on  using  it  turns  red  immediately,  then  the  ether  is  not  suit- 
able. With  regard  to  tho  method  of  storing  the  pyro.xyline, 
ho  thought  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Col.  Wortley,  of  keeping 
the  pyroxyline  in  paper  bags,  was  an  excellent  one,  because  it 
supplied  a test  for  the  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline. 
Ammonia  should  be  applied  before  the  pyroxyline  was  dried  ; 
afterwards  it  could  not  stay  decomposition. 

Captain  Abney  thought  that  the  change  of  colour  could  not 
bo  duo  to  the  ether,  but  to  some  interior  decomposition  set  up. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  he  had  had  samples  of  ether  which  on 
mixing  with  the  iodide  instantly  turned  red.  Ho  had  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Williams  on  the  subject,  and  was  told  by 
that  gentleman  that  the  ether  in  question  was  known  as 
“ ozonized.” 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  stated,  with  regard  to  the  fading  of 
the  image,  that  he  had  found  tho  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
recommended  by  Mr.  Warnerke  to  be  most  satisfaciory. 

Mr.  England  remarked  that  this  did  not  agree  with  his 
experience.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Warnerke  had  totally  failed  in 
his  hands.  He  had  tried  soaking  tho  plates  even  to  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  but  did  not  succeed  in  bringiug  up  tho 
image.  Perhaps  the  plates  of  Mr.  Jennings  had  not  been  kept 
long  between  exposure  and  development. 

Mr.  Jennings;  About  a fortnight. 

Mr.  England;  Mine  had  been  kept  several  weeks. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  paper  presented  a happy 
copibination  of  the  theoretical  and  practical.  He  was  pleased 
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at  this,  because  theory  was  only  properly  tested  when  put  into 
practice.  When  e.\periments  bore  out  w hat  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  theory,  good  results  were  sure  to  follow.  Captain 
Abney  by  his  paper  that  evening  had  broken  new  ground,  and 
he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  accord  him  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks. 


PRELIMINARY  E^iPOSURES  OF  PAPER. 
Pursuing  the  subject  of  preliminary  exposures  of  sensi- 
tivelpaper  to  light,  to  secure  quick  printing  and  harmonious 
pictures,  Mr.  l)e  Silva  continues  his  remarks  in  Anthony's 
Pholof/raphic  Bulhtin.  He  says  : — 

“ When  I gave  my  sensitive  paper  a preliminary  expo- 
sure to  light,  1 had  a special  object  in  view  : there  wa.s  an 
objectionable  contrast  in  the  picture,  and  I wished  to  modify 
it,  it  being  impo.ssible  to  obtain  another  negative  for  at 
least  six  months  to  come.  I exposed  the  paper  under  a 
piece  of  plain  glass  (in  the  sunlight)  until  a faint  tint  was 
visible — as  near  as  I could  estimate  from  one  to  two 
seconds  of  time  would  suffice — making  allowance,  so  that 
after  the  picture  pas.sed  through  the  subsequent  operations 
of  toning  and  fixing,  a very  faint  tint  would  be  visible.  I 
have  written  ‘ from  one  to  two  seconds using  white  paper, 
dne  second  would  be  enough  : but  on  a tinted  paper  it 
would  require  a little  more,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
visible— the  law  of  contrast  having  a bearing  on  this  point  ; 
markings  which  would  be  readily  seen  on  a white  ground, 
would  require  to  be  much  darker  to  be  discerned  on  a 
tinted  one.  I have  again  and  again  repeated  the  experi- 
ments, and  always  with  the  same  results.  1 do  not  know 
that  the  actual  time  occupied  in  printing  the  picture  is  less 
on  the  pre-exposed  paper  than  on  the  ordinary  ; but  of  this 
I am  positive,  that  in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
detail  in  the  lights  (on  ordinary  paper),  with  the  test 
negatives  used,  the  shadows  and  middle  tints  would  suffer 
considerably.  In  the  case  of  the  portrait,  the  portions 
underneath  the  mask  were  about  one-fourth  the  depth 
required  in  a fully  printed  proof.  Should  the  paper  have 
been  fumed  with  ammonia,  it  must  at  once,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  light,  be  placed  upon  the  negative  (un- 
less it  has  been  some  time  since  the  fuming  was  done), 
otherwise  there  will  be  a perceptible  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  tint  and  the  picture.  En  passant,  on  looking  over 
landscapes  in  which  clouds  have  been  printed  in,  a deal 
of  difference  will  often  be  noticed  in  the  colours  of  the  sky 
and  the  landscapes ; not  only  is  this  occasioned  by  the 
difference  in  colour  of  the  two  negatives,  but  the  change 
in  the  conditions  of  the  paper  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  printings,  one  portion  toning  more  rapidly 
than  the  other. 

“ 1 have  before  described  in  the  Bulletin  the  method  I 
adopt  iu  preparing  my  paper  ; but  thinking  that  it  also 
might  have  some  bearing  on  the  case,  I will  jot  down  a 
few  items ; and  if  all  who  take  interest  in  the  matter  will 
follow  them  precisely,  and  again  try  the  experiments,  1 
have  no  doubt  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
that  I have.  My  silver  bath  is  clean,*  and  kept  neutral 
with  ammonia.  1 silver  my  paper  in  a warm  room,  and 
am  most  careful  not  to  expose  it  to  white  light  until  I cut 
it  up  to  go  into  the  printing  frames ; thus  I am  enabled  to 
keep  my  paper  good  for  a very  long  time — in  the  winter 
for  weeks.  AVhen  it  is  perfectly  dry — bone-dry — 1 submit 
it  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  ; 
if  I intend  to  keep  it  several  days  I fume  it  longer.  During 
the  fuming  it  becomes  somewhat  limp.  I then  roll  it  sheet 
by  sheet  into  a solid  roll,  and  keep  it  shut  up  in  a box  un- 
til required  for  use.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a neu- 
tral bath  requires  to  be  somewhat  richer  in  silver,  other- 
wise .the  albumen  will  be  dissolved  off ; that  when  the 

• Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  thi.s.  The  bath  should 
be  kept  m the  light,  and  bailed  occ.asionally.  When  the  bath  is  fuil  of 
albumen,  the  paper  will  have  a peculiar  lustre— if  I might  so  express  it, 
a metallic  lustra —resembling  very  faintly  the  appearance  of  silvered  albu- 
men paper  submitted  to  sulphurous  fumes ; in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  print  much  deeper  and  tone  more,  as  the  prints  are  reduced  by  the  hypo 
fixing  bath  considerably. 


paper  is  intended  for  long  keeping,  it  should  be  floated 
longer,  or  it  will  print  measly — secure  a mean  between 
‘ measles’  and  ‘ woolliuess,’  the  latter  being  occasioned  by 
floating  too  long  and  also  by  exposing  the  paper  to  ammo- 
niated  fumes  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  though  with  paper 
long  kept  there  is  not  much  to  fear  from  over-silvering, 
providing  the  sheet  is  drawn  over  a rod  as  it  leaves  the 
sensitizing  solution.  The  prints  tone  readily,  and 
brilliantly.  Previous  to  toning,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
little  acetic  acid  (say  an  ounce  of  ordinary  to  the  gallon) 
to  the  first  washing  water,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it 
until  they  are  of  a deep  cherry  red  colour,  not  longer,  and 
moving  the  prints  about  to  insure  an  even  action  of  the 
acid.  The  fixing  will  take  a little  longer ; on  holding  the 
prints  to  the  light,  to  determine  whether  they  are  fixed  or 
not,  care  and  judgment  will  be  required  to  distinguish  the 
structure  of  the  paper  from  the  unfixed  parts,  and  it  is 
better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  hypo  a little  longer,  which  I will  presume  any  truly 
economical  photographer  ma’xes  fresh  every  day. 

“The  prints  enclosed  were  made  on  paper  which  had 
been  silvered  early  in  December  last,  thirty-five  days 
previous  to  printing.  They  have  received  very  rough 
usage,  having  been  in  a specimen  book  since  March,  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made.  They  were  rolled  on  a 
hot-plate  press  ; had  they  been  burnished,  they  would  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  sand-paper,  for  burnished 
prints  stand  no  wear  and  tear. 

“I  should  mention  that  the  paper  used  had  a very 
slight  rose  tint;  by  using  neutral  silver  bath,  and  fixing 
bath  new  and  not  weaker  than  one  to  eight,  the  colouring 
matter  is  so  toned  down  as  to  be  very  agreeable.  I have 
found  that  white  paper  of  the  same  brand  does  not  keep 
so  well,  not  only  in  point  of  whiteness  and  brilliancy,  but 
it  is  apt  to  work  measley  after  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  colouring  matter  adds  to  the  keeping 
qaalities  of  the  paper,  but  1 scarcely  care  to  positively 
assert  it,  lest  1 should  be  entirely  gobbled  up  by  the 
critics ; however,  I think  it  would  be  worth  inquiring 
into.  During  the  winter  months  the  pink  paper  so  pre- 
pared as  above  works  admirably  for  every  class  of  work 
— for  vignettes  even  for  two  or  three  days.  AVhile  it 
possesses  one  great  advantage,  the  surface  being  thoroughly 
dry  and  hard,  it  does  not  get  frozen  in  the  frames,  and 
the  annoying  speckled  appearance  of  the  prints  occasioned 
by  the  frost  on  freshly-prepared  paper  is  avoided. 

“ Small  details  (often  overlooked)  make  up  a great 
whole.  On  reading  over  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  P.  A.  at  Buffalo,  I was  forcibly  struck  by  the  precise 
way  in  which  one  gentleman  described  the  way  in  which 
he  prepared  his  paper,  lie  said  ; — ‘ I silver  my  paper  one 
minute  to  one  minute  and  a-half  on  a 40-grain  bath ; I 
then  lift  it  gently  from  the  dish  (in  order  not  to  take  up 
much  silver)  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.’  Now,  had  that 
gentleman  used  a glass  rod,  over  which  to  draw  his  paper 
as  it  left  the  bath,  most  assuredly  he  would  have  told  us  so; 
but  (for  that  brand  of  paper)  he  would  have  prolonged  the 
floating,  for  the  rod  would  have  scraped  off  nearly  all  the 
free  nitrate,  and  his  paper  would  have  printed  measly 
(under-silvered)  ; whereas  he  left  some  on  it — sufficient  to 
convert  the  salting  and  albumen  into  chloride  and  albu- 
minate of  silver,  leaving  enough  free  nitrate  to  complete 
the  operations  successfully. 

“ And  so  I leave  the  subject  of  preliminary  exposure, 
believing  it  a valuable  aid  in  case  of  necessity,  as  many 
will  no  doubt  find  out ; never  for  a moment  advocating 
the  injudicious  use  of  it.  It  must  be  done,  to  be  done 
well,  with  care  and  judgment.” 

[It  appears  to  us  that  the  method  proposed  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  the  preliminary  exposure 
will  serve  to  give  the  initial  force  to  chemical  action, 
which,  if  judiciously  managed,  need  not  in  any  degree 
lower  the  whites,  and,  if  continued  until  a tint  is  produced, 
give  more  harmony  to  prints  from  hard  negatives. — Ed. 
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IN  MEMOKIAM. 

We  have  to  announce,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  an 
esteemed  friend,  and  one  of  our  oldest  collahorateurs,  M. 
Ernest  Lacan,  our  Paris  Correspondent,  who  died  some- 
what suddenly  on  the  eighteenth  instant,  at  his  residence 
in  Paris.  M.  Lacan  was  the  doi/en  of  photographic  littera- 
teurs. Uis  name  will  be  familiar  to  the  oldest  photo- 
graphers as  one  of  the  first  associated  with  photographic 
literature,  lie  was  Editor  of  the  Moniteur  dc  la  Photographie, 
a journal  which  he  established  many  years  ago,  after 
having,  during  many  previous  years,  contributed  to  other 
photographic  journals,  as  well  as  to  scientific  literature 
generally.  Our  readers  will  remember,  during  the  long 
period  in  which  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  this  journal, 
the  lucid  and  comprehensive  epitomes  of  photographic  and 
scientific  progress  in  France  he  laid  before  them  ; and 
many  will  remember  personally  the  ready  and  amiable 
courtesy  with  which  he  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  Paris. 
Although  a veteran  in  photographic  literature,  M.  Lacan 
had  only  reached  middle  age.  Personally,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly courteous,  amiable,  and  accomplished,  and 
po.ssessed  a singularly  winsome  bearing.  lie  was  for  many 
years  sub-librarian  to  the  City  of  Paris,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  Ollicer  of  ti>e  Academy 
and  of  the  Nichan  Iftikaar,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Ernest  Auguste  of  Hanover. 


SIZE  OR  PROPORTION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

It  must  strike  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
it  is  marvellous  how  little  attention  has  been  given  by 
photographic  portraitists  to  the  subject  of  scale  or  propor- 
tion in  portraiture.  The  boast  of  photography  is  its 
literal  accuracy  and  uncompromising  faithfulness  to  truth. 
Yet  there  is  no  element  of  likeness  more  important  than 
relative  size,  an  element  which  has  hitherto  apparently 
received  no  attention  whatever.  A general  proportion  has 
been  adopted  by  portraitists ; but  each  man  has  been  a 
law  unto  himself.  The  aim  has  been  to  fill  the  plate  with 
fair  proportions  without  crowding  it.  If  tlie  figure  were 
too  large  for  the  plate,  it  looked  clumsy  ; if  too  small,  it 
looked  weakly  diminutive,  and  required  too  free  a use  of 
accessories  to  fill  out  the  space.  The  portraitist’s  idea  of 
pictorial  fitness  has  governed  the  matter,  with,  in  many 
instances,  no  thought  whatever  of  representing  the  sitter 
in  truthful  proportions,  or  any  approach  to  an  actual 
scale. 

M ho  that  has  looked  through  a photographic  album  has 
not  at  times  been  struck  by  a curious  incongruity  in  the 
fict  that  the  portraits  of  some  gentleman  and  lady  whom 


they  knew,  husband  and  wife,  presented  such  a false  idea 
of  their  relative  sizeV  The  lady,  possibly  a petite  person  of 
slender  build  and  small  proportions,  towered  large  on  the 
card  a perfect  Amazon ; whilst  her  husband,  really  a stalwart 
man,  photographed  on  a diminutive  scale,  presented  a 
small  feeble  person,  half  the  size  of  his  wife.  The  solid 
fine  head  of  a Huxley  has  looked  diminutive  beside  the 
microcephalous  cranium  of  an  idiot  taken  on  a large  scale. 
Or,  again,  a son  of  Anak  has  been  dwarfed  by  being  taken 
low  on  the  plate,  whilst  a diminutive  lady  has  been  made 
almost  a giantess  by  being  taken  high  upon  the  plate,  whilst 
her  flowing  train  concealed  her  feet. 

In  our  Year-Book  for  ’seventy-nine  Mr.  Spiller  points 
out  for  the  first  time  this  incongruity  in  an  article  entitled 
“ A Flea  for  Standard  Sizes  in  Portraiture,”  which  we  re- 
print in  the  present  issue.  That  the  literal  truth  of  which 
photography  is  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  demands 
attention  to  such  a standard,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some 
time  ago  Punch  made  merry  over  the  photographic  por- 
traitist who  was  supposed  to  have  made  himself  popular 
by  keeping  on  hand  a miniature  suite  of  furniture  and 
accessories,  in  order  to  give  importance  and  apparently 
increased  stature  to  sitters  of  insignificant  appearance. 
The  notion  was  amusing,  but  every  one  felt  that  any  such 
sham  actually  carried  out  would  be  contemptible.  Yet  some- 
thing quite  as  destructive  of  literal  truth  has  been  adopted  in 
constant  practice,  not,  indeed,  with  the  attempt  to  deceive, 
but  from  sheer  thoughtlessness.  Mr.  Spiller  justly  com- 
plains that  a head  of  Faraday,  the  noblest  of  modern 
philosophers,  is  made  to  appear  diminutive  beside  some  far 
from  being  his  peers,  simply  because  of  the  relative  scale 
on  which  they  are  produced.  He  pleads,  therefore,  for  the 
adoption  of  a definite  scale  which  shall  better  satisfy  the 
sense  of  right,  and  may  also  admit  of  some  approach  to 
measurement  or  absolute  estimate  of  the  proportions  of 
the  original  of  each  photograph. 

Mr.  Spiller  suggests  the  advantage  of  adopting  a scale  of 
about  one-tenth  the  size  of  life  as  a general  standard. 
Such  a proportion  would  doubtless  possess  many  advan- 
tages. But  it  is  manifest  that  the  scale  must  be  dependant 
upon  several  considerations.  First,  the  size  of  the  picture, 
whether  carte,  cabinet,  or  larger  ; next  on  the  style,  whether 
full-length,  three-quarter,  or  bust  only.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  clear,  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  aspect,  there  must  be 
several  standards,  one  for  each  size  and  each  style  of  por- 
trait. The  usual  proportion  for  a standing  figure  in  a card 
portrait  is  a length  of  from  about  two  inches  and  a-half  to 
two  inches  and  three-fourths.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a 
proportion  of  about  one-twenty-fifth  the  natural  size  of  a 
man  of  middle  height.  On  a cabinet  size  the  standing  figure 
should  not  exceed  four  inches  and  a quarter  or  four  inches 
and  a-half  in  length,  which  would  give  a proportion  of 
about  one -fifteenth  of  the  human  figure.  For  bust  por- 
traits, either  in  cabinets  or  cards,  the  proportions  must, 
of  course,  be  different.  On  a card,  the  head  in  a bust 
portrait  should  not  much  exceed  one  inch  in  length.  And 
assuming  nine  inches  as  the  average  length  of  a man’s 
head,  a proportion  of  one-ninth  is  easily  attained.  In 
cabinets  the  length  of  the  head  may  be  from  an  inch  and 
a-half  to  two  inches,  and  a proportion  of  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  decided  upon. 

The  absolute  decision  of  proportions  should  not  be  de- 
cided ex  cathedra  by  any  one,  but  should  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  and  discussion,  and  be  decided  by  general 
agreement.  A paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  if  Mr.  Spiller,  to  whom  by  right  the  task  would 
fall,  if  he  accept  the  duty,  would  break  ground  for  dis- 
cussion, although  we  fear  little  would  be  effected  by  verbal 
discussion.  The  more  thoughtful  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion to  be  obtained  through  the  pages  of  the  journals 
would  probably  be  much  more  effective  and  more  event- 
ually satisfactory,  because  of  its  deliberation  and  thought- 
fulness. AVe  shall  have  pleasure  in  offering  our  pages  in 
aiding  such  a discussion,  and  invite  those  best  able  to 
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speak  from  experience  and  cultured  taste  to  give  their 
views  of  the  subject. 

A method  adopted  by  Mr.  Spiller  in  his  early  adventures 
in  portraiture  might  in  such  case  be  tried  with  advan- 
tage as  a means  of  reducing  trouble ; we  refer  to  his  mode 
of  placing  the  sitter  and  camera  a measured  distance 
apart.  If  the  plan  of  working  to  scale  were  adopted,  op- 
ticians would  not  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  specific  dis- 
tances a lens  would  require  to  give  images  oue-niuth,  one- 
fifteenth,  or  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  size  of  nature,  and 
so  save  trouble  to  the  photographer. 

Without  dogmatizing  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  rendering  of  just  proportion  will  confer  on  photo- 
graphic portraiture  an  interest  and  a value  which  at 
present  it  fails  to  possess.  Let  us  know  that  the  portrait 
gives  an  impression  of  the  complete  man.  Let  the  por- 
traits of  a growing  family  present  an  idea  of  that  growth, 
and  so  tell  the  physical  story  of  their  lives  from  year  to 
year.  A series  of  such  photographs  of  a growing  life, 
dated  and  annotated,  would  form  an  important  element  in 
the  history  of  an  individual,  of  peculiar  and  pleasant  interest 
to  all  the  family. 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE  AXl)  PIIOTOGR.UTIY. 
The  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  leading  daily 
journal  has  been  continued  by  an  anonymous  correspon- 
dent, who  does  not  add  much  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
When  a controversy  is  carried  on  between  A and  B, 
nothing  especial  is  gained  by  X exclaiming  “ I agree 
with  B.”  Here  is  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Tims : — 

“ Sir, — Having  made  a series  of  carefully  arranged 
experiments  at  intervals  expending  over  some  years,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
rays  upon  sensitized  surfaces  of  various  kinds  and  colours, 
I can  most  heartily  endorse  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman  in  the  Times  of  the  21st. 

“ With  regard  to  coloured  films,  either  on  Daguerreo- 
type plates  or  glass  or  paper,  and  whether  stained  by  impal- 
pable powders  or  the  colours  made  chemically  in  the  film — 
say,  for  example,  of  red,Jorange,  or  green — the  result  is  that 
the  impression  has  the  appearance  of  being  acted  upon  by 
the  corresponding  rays  of  colour,  but  is,  in  fact,  merely 
an  artificial  substitution,  upon  which  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  light  and  the  chemicals  act  as  a mordant,  but  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  co-adaptaiion  of  the  sensitized 
surface  to  the  nature  of  the  red,  orange,  or  green  rays  of 
colour. 

“For  scientific  data  nothing  short  of  a definite  chro- 
matic reproduction  of  the  colour — say,  of  the  solar  spectrum 
— upon  a homogeneous  sensitized  surface  will  have  the 
slightest  value  in  the  minds  of  practical  men. — 1 am,  sir, 
yours,  &c..  An  Old  Photogrvpher.’’ 


PORTRAITS  WITH  MOTTO  MARGINS,  AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE  THEM. 

BY  CIIAS.  H.  EVANS. 

In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  a little  novelty  will  often 
bring  trade. 

The  thing  about  to  be  described  is  one  which  has  taken 
capitally  with  my  customers,  and  therefore  I recommend 
it,  as  it  is  easy  and  cheap  to  do,  and,  when  tastefully  done, 
recommends  itself.  The  idea  is  to  send  the  season’s 
greetings  with  a photograph  of  the  sender  in  the  ctntre, 
and  the  viodus  operandi  is  as  follows. 

Take  a sheet  of  cartridge  paper,  25  by  20  (I  used  tinted 
crayon  papers  at  first,  but  found  that  the  cheap  cartridge 
paper  is  equally  as  good,  at  one-fourth  the  cost),  tack  it  on 
a flat  board  a few  inches  larger  than  the  paper  each 
way  ; then  take  some  branches  of  holly,  misletoe,  or  ivy, 
and  arrange  this  around  the  edge  of  the  paper,  fixing  it  in 


its  place  with  a few  tacks  or  pins.  Now  draw  in  the  centre 
of  the  paper  a line,  either  dome-shaped  or  oval,  and  arrange 
as  before,  in  the  line,  some  more  green  stuff  ; then  take  a 
soft  conte  crayon,  and  in  the  space  between  the  outer  and 
inner  green  strip  do  the  greeting — A Merry  Christmas,  or  the 
Compliments  of  the  Season,  or  any  other.  I prefer  using 
a crayon  for  doing  the  lettering,  as  when  done  it  is  a dead 
black,  and  as  long  as  you  preserve  the  shape  of  the  letters, 
the  rougher  it  is  done  the  more  rustic  it  looks.  IVhen 
this  is  done,  then  stick  it  up  and  photograph  it. 

After  the  negative  is  made  and  varnished,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a mask  for  the  inside  of  the  centre  lot  of  evergreen. 
It  may  be  done  by  printing  a light  impression  on  sensitive 
paper,  and  cutting  out  carefully  the  inside  space  of  all, 
and  sticking  it  on  the  outside  of  the  negative,  or  by 
stopping  out  on  the  film  side  with  black  varnish.  The 
latter  plan  is,  to  my  mind,  too  troublesome.  When, 
however,  the  centre  is  masked  by  either  the  above 
methods,  the  negative  is  then  ready  for  use.  Print  a vig- 
nette about  the  size  to  suit  the  mask  on  the  motto  nega- 
gative,  and,  when  printed,  place  the  picture  on  the  motto 
negative,  having  taken  care  that  it  shall  be  in  proper 
position,  and  protected  by  the  mask.  Print  the  margin, 
but  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  portrait,  and  it  is  finished.  If, 
however,  you  want  to  do  without  vignetting,  the  better 
plan  is  not  to  make  a centre  piece  of  green  stuff,  and  to 
print  the  portrait  in  an  oval  or  cushion  shape  and  stick  a 
disc  that  corresponds  on  the  film  side  of,  the  motto 
negative. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  BRASSES  IN  CHURCHES. 

BY  WILLI.AM  BROOKS. 

At  the  last  Technical  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
.Vdelphi,  I briefly  introduced  this  subject,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  many,  owing  to  its  brevity,  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  my  communication,  and, 
therefore,  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  the  latter  especially,  as  it 
could  be  made  a source  of  profit.  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Tom  Brine,  of  Canterbury,  for  the  idea,  and  by  whose 
permission  I introduced  it  at  the  Society. 

I remember  that  I attended  a lecture  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  at  St.  John’s  Hall,  Penzance,  on  the  subject 
of  church  brasses,  and  it  was  very  interesting.  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  by  a series  of  rubbings  of  all  sizes  : 
some  were,  1 should  think,  nearly  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
very  interesting  they  were.  Getting  these  rubbings  in- 
volves an  immense  amount  of  labour,  especially  if  of 
any  size.  I dare  say  most  of  my  readers  know  and  have 
seen  these  brasses  in  churches  ; for  those  who  do  not  I will 
ust  give  a brief  description. 

It  was  the  practice  for  many  centuries,  when  persons  were 
buried  in  the  body  of  the  church,  to  mark  the  place  of  inter- 
ment by  letting  a large  engraved  bra.ss  plate,  deeply  cut -v/ith. 
likeness  of  the  party  interred,  in  full  costume  as  worn  in 
earth-life ; and  1 have  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  as  a 
matter  of  portraiture,  they  are  correct.  As  a rule,  they 
generally  bear  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  name  of  the 
party,  his  or  her  rank,  and  station  in  life;  and  sometimes 
the.se  inscriptions  are  very  quaint  indeed  These  brasses 
or  inscribed  plates  are  generally  to  be  found  in  or  near  the 
chancels  of  churches,  and  are  mostly  covered  uji  with  cocoa- 
nut  matting ; and  unless  one  goes  and  looks  expressly, 
they  pass  observation.  When  man  and  wife  are  buried 
together,  and  have  had  issue,  the  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  are  indicated  by  having  figures  of  them  also 
engraved — the  sons  by  the  side  of  the  father,  and  the 
daughters  by  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  by  the  costumes 
(even  if  the  brass  has  been  damaged,  or  the  inscriptions 
removed  or  worn  away)  the  date  can  be  arrived  at. 

In  most  old  country  churches  these  brasses  are  to  be 
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found ; in  some  I have  seen  the  pavement  covered  with 
them,  dating  back  several  centuries,  and  in  a good  state 
of  preservation,  and  quite  works  of  art  in  their  way,  and 
anyone  almost  fond  of  these  curiosities  can  be  allowed 
to  take  a rubbing  by  tipping  the  sexton,  or  pew-opener, 
or  whoever  may  be  in  charge.  To  get  a rubbing  is  not 
very  difficult ; it  only  requires  a little  care. 

The  best  paper  for  the  purpose  is  white  lining  paper  ; 
it  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  shop  where  paper  hang- 
ings are  sold,  at  one  shilling  per  piece  (containing  twelve 
yards),  which  is  not  very  expensive  ; and  the  other  article 
which  is  required  is  heel-ball,  used  by  boot  and  shoe- 
makers to  give  the  black  gloss  to  the  edges  of  the  soles 
and  round  the  heels  of  boots  ; it  can  be  obtained  at  any 
leather-sellers’  or  shoemakers  ; it  is  a waxy-looking  sub- 
. stance,  and  is  made  in  several  degrees  of  hardness.  It  is  best 
to  get  a few  cakes  of  each  ; the  softer  does  better  for  the 
heavy  blacks,  and  the  harder  kind  does  better  for  the  fine 
lines,  if  any,  as  it  does  not  clog  so  much  as  the  softer 
kind. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  this ; well  sweep  and  dust 
the  brass  very  carefully,  for  if  any  grit  is  under  the  paper 
it  will  cause  a lot  of  annoyance,  and  will  work  unplea- 
santly ; w’hen  this  is  done,  cut  off  a piece  of  the  white 
paper  about  one  foot  longer  at  top  and  bottom  than  the 
brass,  lay  it  down  (taking  care  to  keep  it  well  in  the 
centre),  and  lay  some  heavy  books  (plenty  are  generally 
to  be  found  about  the  church)  at  the  top  and  bottom,  to 
keep  the  paper  in  its  place  so  as  not  to  shift,  and  by 
passing  the  fingers  over  the  paper  so  as  to  feel  the  outlines, 
go  round  it  lightly  at  first  with  a piece  of  the  hard  kind 
of  heel  ball,  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  position  of  the  figure 
or  figures ; when  this  is  done,  proceed  to  rub  all  over 
vigorously  with  the  flat  part  of  the  cake  until  all  the 
image  is  fiairly  visible ; the  heavy  parts  cau  then  be  gone 
over  with  the  softer  kind  of  heel  ball,  and  using  only  the 
harder  kind  for  fine  working  and  delicate  work,  and  the 
thing  is  complete.  It  can  then  be  rolled  up,  and  if  any 
more  be  wanted,  another  can  be  proceeded  with. 

This  is  a capital  warm  job  for  cold  weather,  especially 
if  plenty  of  elbow  grease  is  used.  This  kind  of  thing  cau 
be  done  when  photography  in  the  winter  months  is  at  a 
standstill. 

The  rubbing  so  obtained  is  a negative,  and  not  a positive, 
as  the  engraved  or  sunk  parts  of  the  rubbing  are  represented 
by  white  line.®,  and  the  flat  or  unengraved  parts,  repre- 
senting whites  in  the  rubbing,  are  intense  black,  whereas 
if  the  brass  were  new  it  could  be  seen  as  a positive  ; now 
the  photographic  part  of  the  business  steps  in,  aud  sets 
matters  right. 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  at  photographing  the  said 
rubbing,  it  must  be  carefully  looked  over  and  corrected,  as 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  damaged  parts  of  the  original 
brass,  where  there  has  been  no  resistance,  the  paper  has 
not  taken  the  heel  ball,  and  remains  white  ; all  these  defects 
can  be  remedied  by  laying  the  rubbing  out  on  a large  table, 
and  plaeing  a piece  of  glass  or  hard  smooth  substance 
under,  and  just  going  over  it  with  the  heel  ball  again, 
taking  care  not  to  destroy  or  alter  the  drawing ; or  it  can  be 
retouched  witn  some  black  pigment  and  brush.  The  rub- 
bing is  then  placed  flat  on  the  wall  and  photographed,  and 
the  result  will  be  a positive,  and  from  this  positive  ean  be 
made  any  size  negative  required  in  the  camera  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  transmitted  light : being  a black-and-white 
subject,  it  can  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  without  being 
offensive  as  regards  texture.  Should  copies  be  required 
the  exact  size  of  the  original,  the  rubbing  can  be  used  as  a 
negative  direct,  and  printed  in  either  carbon  or  silver 
(1  have  seen  some  brasses  not  larger  than  one’s  hand).  It 
has  also  occurred  to  me  that  this  system  might  be  made 
use  of  in  various  way  ; sfor  instance,  in  churchyards  we 
find  quaint  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  and  inside  of 
churches  we  find  quaint  inscriptions  on  monumental  tablets ; 
and  at  times  photographers  are  called  upon  to  photograph 


monuments  in  churchyards  of  that  red  kind  of  granite  so 
often  seen  with  black,  sometimes  gold  letters,  which  some- 
times photographs  so  as  not  to  be  readable,  and,  unless  all  the 
inscription  can  be  read,  it  never  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
client.  Now  a rubbing  of  the  inscription  can  be  readily 
made  by  the  above  means,  and  a negative  made,  and  the 
inscription  printed  in,  and  a perfect  whole  is  obtained, 
which  does  credit  to  the  photographer,  and  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties  concerned  ; and  1 have  no  doubt  that 
in  many  other  ways  this  system  may  be  utilised  to  obtain 
photographic  representations  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  means. 


A PLEA  FOR  STANDARD  SIZES  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  JOHN  BPILLEE,  F.C.8.* 

In  proceeding  lately  to  arrange  a series  of  scientific  celebri- 
ties in  my  photographic  album,  I am  met  by  a serious  ob- 
stacle arising  from  th«  want  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the 
beads,  and  it  often  becomes  impossible  to  place  side  by  side 
those  whose  official  relations  would  otherwise  dictate  such  a 
course. 

Thus  t’ue  head  of  Professor  Tyndall,  measuring  in  the 
photographic  portrait  nearly  one  aud  three-quarter  inches, 
does  not  look  well  when  shown  alongsiile  that  of  Faraday, 
taken  on  a much  smaller  scale  (seven-eighths  of  an  inch  only); 
and  the  fine  little  portrait  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  with  head 
measuring  barely  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  appears  altogether 
diminutive  in  such  comparison.  Even  in  the  professed  scien- 
tific series  of  the  self-same  photographer  there  is  often  the 
widest  range  in  the  scale  of  representation,  and  those  which 
should  go  together  cannot  very  well  be  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

In  “ Men  of  Mark,”  this  point  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended to  with  manifest  advantage,  and  the  frames  of  Wood- 
burytype  portraits  shown  at  our  recent  Exhibitions  have 
always  borne  this  character  of  uniformity,  and  give  a feeling 
of  satisfaction  which  is,  as  a rule,  wanting  in  the  frames 
shown  by  many  of  our  leading  portraitists.  The  splendid 
series  of  Adara-Saloman’s  works  shown  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Paris,  1807,  had  likewise  this  charm  of  being 
all  represented  on  the  same  uniform  scale,  and  it  was  then 
possible  to  determine  whether  fully-grown  or  younger  persons 
had  come  under  the  treatment  of  the  eminent  artist. 

In  many  photographic  establishments,  arrangements  are 
adopted  which  practically  secure  this  very  desirable  unifor- 
mity in  the  scale  of  production,  aud  special  instructions  on 
this  head  are  no  doubt  attended  to  ; but  in  looking  over  my 
albums,  I am  surprised  to  find  that  in  very  many  instances 
of  professional  portraiture  the  members  of  a family  have  been 
taken  without  any  regard  to  this  common  rule,  so  that  child- 
ren are  made  tc  appear  bigger  than  their  parents,  and  between 
wife  and  husband  there  is  again  a disproportion  uot  founded 
upon  fact. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a rule  for  common  acceptance, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  me  quite  to  ju.stify  a discussion  of 
the  subject,  or  even  a conference,  whereby  a general  agree- 
ment might  be  arrived  at,  so  that  for  certain  standard  sizes — 
cabinets,  cartes,  &c. — a scale  of  uniformity  should  be  the  rule. 

In  tneasuring  a large  series  of  portrait.®,  I find,  for  instance, 
that  Bergamasco’s  cabinet  bust  vignette  of  lI.R.lI.  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  appears  to  be  taken  on  a scale  of  one-eighth 
natural  size  ; whereas  Reutlinger’s  famous  series  of  actresses, 
and  most  of  the  American  cabiuets,  are  taken  larger  than  this, 
or  about  one-sixth  natural  size.  Then  for  carte  portraits  and 
vignettes  all  sizes  are  to  be  found,  from  one-sixth  downwards  ; 
some  have  been  printed  from  larger-sized  plates,  as  doubtless 
those  of  Professor  Tyndall  and  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
whose  head  measurement  on  the  photograph  is  one  and  five- 
eighths  inches — much  too  large  to  look  well  in  a general  series 
where  one  inch  is,  perhaps,  the  average  measurement. 

Many  years  ago,  when  taking  the  portraits  in  my  home 
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circle,  I adopted  a scaleof  one-tenth  natural  size,  and  I main- 
tained that  such  a series,  showing  true  natural  relation,  offers 
much  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  deficiency  in  artistic 
treatment  which  these  pictures  exhibit.  'I'hey  stand  good  in 
any  arrangement,  page  after  page  showing  elders  and  young- 
sters in  family  groups,  and  each  of  the  proper  size. 

And  now,  finally,  1 have  a confession  to  make,  whereby  it 
will  appear  that  this  system  of  working  was  most  convenient 
to  me,  for  1 had  when  a boy  only  a quarter-plate  French  lens, 
the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  which  were  not  coincident, 
and  therefore,  to  save  trouble  and  easily  secure  tho  correct 
definition,  1 made  a point  of  placing  the  sitter  at  a known 
distance  from  tho  camera  (ascertained  by  a measuring  rod  or 
cord),  and  then  screwing  out  tho  lens  to  a notch  or  scratch  on 
the  tube.  In  this  way,  not  only  was  uniformity  of  scale 
secured,  but  I was  always  sure  of  getting  the  right  focus — a 
matter  of  some  anxiety  with  all  workers  in  1851,  who  did  not 
happen  to  possess  either  a Ross  or  Voigtlander  portrait  lens. 


COLLOTYPES  ON  ZINC  PLATES. 

BV  PROF.  J.  IIUSNIK.* 

The  first  attempts  in  the  collotype  process  were  made  on 
metal  plates,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  film  was  generally 
effected  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  surface.  Since 
Albert  introduced  the  use  of  glass  plates,  that  of  metal  as 
a support  for  the  colloid  films  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
for  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  such  even  and  firm  films 
on  metal  plates  as  on  plane  polished  glass  plates.  Ober- 
netter  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  that 
attended  the  uneven  surface  of  metal  plates,  and  has  for 
some  time  practised  a system  of  collotype  in  which  he 
uses,  as  supports,  zinc  plates  as  thin  as  paper.  Although 
he  himself  now  also  lays  the  chromated  gelatine  film  on  a 
glass  plate,  his  former  method  is  found  to  be  of  very  great 
efficiency,  and  it  is  employed  with  advantage  not  only  by 
Albert  himself — more  especially  in  his  large  size  pic- 
tures— but  also  by  several  other  houses.  Such  thin  plates 
of  zinc  are  used  for  glazing  printing  paper,  and  are  found 
in  the  market  with  a perfectly  even  and  almost  perfectly 
polished  surface.  This  circumstance  considerably  facili- 
tates the  manipulation,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  clear  off  i 
with  emery  paper  any  grease  or  dirt  that  may  happen  to  be 
on  the  plate,  when  the  preparation  can  at  once  be  proceeded 
with. 

First  Preparation  of  the  Zinc  Plate. — When  the  plate  has 
been  rubbed  down  as  above  described,  it  must  be  dusted 
with  a short  brush,  and  then  once  or  twice  washed  first 
with  pure  water,  and  then  with  a three  per  cent,  solution 
of  chromic  acid.  The  acid  forms,  with  the  metal  of  the 
plate,  zinc  chromate,  which  remains  as  a yellow  coat 
attached  to  the  surface,  and  this  causes  the  perfect  adhe- 
sion of  the  gelatine  to  the  metal.  After  the  solution  of 
chromic  acid  has  been  allowed  to  drain  off  for  some  minutes, 
the  plate,  while  still  wet,  is  rinsed  several  times  with  pure 
water,  and,  when  thus  thoroughly  moistened,  it  is  coated 
with  a filtered  solution  of  one  part  gelatine  in  twenty  parts 
water  mixed  wdth  four  parts  spirit.  The  plate  must  now 
be  held  over  a hot  stove  plate,  or  over  a flame,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  gelatine  from  setting  too  rapidly,  and  so  that 
the  solution  may  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible. 
Afterwards  the  solution  is  drained  off,  and  dried  in  a dry- 
ing oven.  Obernetter  and  Albert  allow  the  zinc  plates  to 
dry  in  a horizontal  position  at  a temperature  of  from  35** 
to  45°  K. 

My  own  experience  is,  that  better  results  and  more  even 
films  are  obtained  by  suspending  the  plate  at  the  centre 
over  a square  stick,  placed  horizontally,  the  ends  hanging 
down  on  each  side  somewhat  in  the  fo-m  of  an  arch,  and 
allowing  it  to  dry  in  that  position.  It  is  true  that  the  film 
will  flow  for  a few  seconds  longer  from  the  top  of  the  arch 
towards  the  ends ; but  if  the  temperature  of  the  oven  be 


kept  at  from  50°  to  5.5°  K„  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  will 
dry  quicker  than  the  lower,  and  this  unequal  drying  will 
adjust  the  evenness  of  the  film,  so  that  it  possesses  every- 
where the  same  thickness.  For  this  first  preparation, 
however,'  the  position  of  the  plate  during  drying  is  of 
no  importance,  as  only  a thin  film  is  left  on  it ; of  so 
much  the  greater  consequence  is  it  in  the  succeeding 
operation. 

Second  Preparation. — The  first  film  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  sensitive  to  light,  for  no  chromic  salt  was  added  to 
tho  gelatine  ; its  object  is  to  produce  adhesion  between  the 
chromated  gelatine  film  and  the  zinc  plate.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  mix  the  first  layer  of  gelatine  with  the 
chromic  salts,  and  to  produce  it  at  once  of  the  required 
thickness ; but  the  results  obtained  are  in  every  way 
better  when  the  films  are  employed.  The  first  layer  is 
tanned  by  means  of  tho  zinc  chromate  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition — chromium  chromate,  for 
instance — and  this  tanning  action  penetrates  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  film,  causing  dark  spots  in  the  prints  ; but 
a second  layer  combines  with  the  first,  so  that  both  adhere 
firmly,  and  irreproachable  prints  are  produced. 

For  the  second  layer,  a hot  solution  of  100  parts  in 
gelatine  in  1600  parts  water  must  be  prepared,  and  mixed 
with  20  to  25  parts  of  some  bichromate  salt  (ammonium 
bichromate  is  most  sensitive)  and  one  part  chrome-alum;  tho 
latter  substance  must  only  be  added  slowly,  or  it  will  cause 
coagulation.  The  zinc  plate  is  now  placed  on  a horizontal 
table  with  the  already  prepared  surface  uppermost,  and 
the  solution  is  poured  on  it,  and  spread  over  it  briskly  with 
a brush  ; more  solution  is  again  poured  on  and  rapidly 
drained  off,  so  that  all  bubbles  may  be  removed.  After 
the  greater  part  is  thus  drained  off,  the  plate  is  hung  up 
in  the  form  of  a bow  in  the  drying  oven  at  a temperature 
I which  must  not  exceed  45**  li.,  nor  fall  below  35**  11. 
Albert  and  Obernetter,  before  drying  the  film,  warm  it 
slightly,  and  then  lay  the  plate  on  the  top  of  a flat  vessel 
covered  with  a horizontal  metal  sheet ; ice-cold  water  is 
made  to  flow  through  this  vessel,  which  keeps  the  metal- 
cover  cold.  In  this  position  the  gelatine  sets  evenly  before 
it  has  time  to  rnn  into  the  depressions  of  the  plate;  the 
plate  is  then  dried  in  the  oven  at  a temperature  of  from 
40**  to  5°  R.  As  the  first  layer  absorbs  a portion  of  the 
water,  the  second  layer  is  no  longer  liquid  at  the  above- 
mentioned  temperature,  and  dries  very  evenly.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I prefer  drying  by  suspension,  as  I have 
already  described. 

When  the  second  preparation  is  completed  and  the 
film  thoroughly  dried,  the  plate  is  exposed  under  a nega- 
tive in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  glass  plate.  The  pro- 
cess of  exposure  is  much  facilitated  by  the  zinc  plate 
being  so  thin  that  it  can  be  accurately  pressed  on  to  any 
kind  of  negative,  whether  it  has  a plane  or  a curved  sur- 
face. In  copying  also,  just  as  in  printing  on  paper,  the 
plate  can  be  rai.sed  and  bent  over  so  as  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  examining  how  the  action  is  proceeding.  So 
soon  as  the  half-tones  make  their  appearance,  the  exposure 
must  be  interrupted,  and  the  plate  developed  with  water. 

When  a print  is  to  be  taken  from  the  plate,  the  latter 
must  be  carefully  wiped  on  both  sides,  and  more  especially 
on  the  reverse,  so  that  no  grain  of  sand  or  dust  remains 
adhering  to  it,  for  any  such  impurity  will,  in  the  press, 
be  driven  into  the  zinc,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  a second 
time.  A perfectly  clean  lithographic  stone  is  now  coated 
with  thick  lithographers’  varnish,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
plate  laid  on  it,  and  the  whole  pulled  in  the  press ; the  plate 
will  then  adhere  to  the  stone,  and  form  a support  for  it. 
We  are  now  in  a position  to  proceed  to  inking  the  plate 
and  taking  a print  from  it.  The  rollers  best  adapted  for 
collotype  printing  are  those  found  at  the  establishment  of 
Komaine  Talbot,  08,  August  Strasse,  Ilerliu.  They  are 
small  glue  rollers  with  only  one  handle  ; they  do  not  tire 
the  printer,  and  allow  the  work  to  be  proceeded  with 
rapidly. 


Photographizches  IKochenlflall, 
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Films  prepared  by  thi.s  method  possess  extraordinary 
durability  ; the  plates  are  only  worn  out  after  very  long 
use  in  the  press,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  film 
begins  to  deteriorate.  The  low  price  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed permits  of  large  plates  being  produced  very 
cheaply,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear  their  cracking  as 
with  glass  plates.  If  great  care  has  been  taken  in  print- 
ing, the  zinc  plate  can  be  used  again ; it  is  only  necessary 
to  dissolve  ofi  the  gelatine  in  a hot  solution  of  alkali,  and 
to  rub  down  the  plate  afresh  with  emery  paper.  Albert 
has  produced  collotypes,  by  this  method,  a metre  and  more 
in  length  ; the  copy  of  the  picture  “ Lohengrin’s  Fare- 
well," was  printed  for  the  Art  Society  of  Yienna  for  zinc 
plates  only. 

By  the  side,  however,  of  the  advantages  that  this  process 
possesses  over  that  with  glass  plates,  it  has  one  prominent 
defect : it  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  plate  has  been 
printed  from  continuously  for  four  or  five  days  small  spots 
of  oxide  make  their  appearance,  and  the  films  become 
altered  so  that  in  these  spots,  too  much  ink  is  taken  up. 
Before  printing,  therefore,  the  plate  must  be  carefully 
gone  over,  and  those  spots  where  they  occur  in  the 
light  parts  must  be  carefully  wiped  away.  On  this  account 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  up  the  plate  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  dry  while  not  in  use,  for 
in  a dry  state  the  alteration  will  not  take  place. 

For  moistening  the  plate,  I recommend  the  well-knowu 
mixture  of  glycerine,  water,  eommon  salt,  and  ammonia, 
and  to  employ  it  in  a concentrated  form  ; when  the  plate 
is  once  moistened  with  this  mixture  ten  to  fifteen  prints 
may  be  taken  from  it,  and  the  time  that  is  usually  occu- 
pied in  wetting  the  plate  after  every  pull  can  in  this  way 
be  saved.  With  thicker  films  even  fifty  to  eighty  prints 
may  be  taken  without  a fresh  moistening,  but  such  films 
have  not  so  fine  a grain,  and  are  liable  to  tearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  process  affords  the  means  of 
working  with  a quick  running  press  and  endless  paper, 
for  the  printing  plate  can  be  bent  round  and  fastened  to 
the  cylinder.  The  inking  and  moistening  can  be  effected 
by  several  rollers  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  while  the 
printing  takes  place  on  the  other  side,  when  the  endless 
paper  comes  into  contact  with  the  film.  Albert  has  long 
ago  came  to  the  determination  to  have  machines  of  this 
kind  constructed,  but  is  waiting  until  he  can  quite  get  rid 
of  the  spots  of  oxide  which  so  often  make  their  appear- 
ance.  There  certainly  are  means  for,  at  any  rate,  weak- 
ening the  effect  of  these  spots,  but  none,  so  far  as  I know, 
that  will  quite  get  rid  of  them. 

The  addition  of  chrome-alum,  as  I have  above  recom- 
mended, has  a considerable  influence  in  this  direction,  and 
so  has  the  moistening  with  the  solution  of  glycerine  and 
ammonia.  If  each  spot  be  stippled  with  a fine  brush 
dipped  in  a concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate, 
the  spots  will  vanish  for  a time,  but  return  again  the 
next  day,  when  they  must  be  again  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 


a thin  piece  of  wood  or  metal  so  arranged  before  the  lens 
as  to  shut  out  all  light  when  elevated,  and  held  in  place 
by  a catch  or  spring,  the  liberating  of  which  allows  the 
slide  to  fall,  and  in  its  passage  across  the  field  of  the  lens 
gives  exposure  to  light  through  square  or  circular  open- 
ings cut  for  the  purpose,  and  again  shutting  out  the  light 
as  it  comes  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  guides,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  one  which  I now  exhibit.  When  I had  the 
device  constructed,  some  twenty  years  ago,  I knew  of  no 
better  method.  A year  later,  in  my  first  attempts  in 
photographing  the  sun,  I found  that  there  were  many  and 
serious  defects  in  it,  which  were  partially  remedied  by 
springs  to  accelerate  the  motion,  and  cushions  to  break 
the  force  of  the  concussion  when  the  falling  slide  was 
arrested. 

For  landscapes  and  other  classe.s  of  work  in  which  were 
greater  variety  of  objects  po.ssessing  gradations  of  light 
from  deep  shadows  to  the  brilliant  glare  of  bright  sun- 
shine, the  apparatus  was  yet  very  far  from  satisfaetory  ; 
and  to  still  further  improve  and  add  to  its  utility,  I have 
devi.sed  and  eonstructed  the  one  which  1 now  exhibit. 

You  will  perceive  that  I have  retained  the  main  features 
of  the  old,  before-described  “ drop."  The  modifications 
have  been  made  in  such  direction  .as  admit  of  easy  and  in- 
expensive construction,  while  the  real  value  of  the 
apparatus  is  increased  many  fold. 

From  the  central  portion  of  the  slide,  as  you  see,  I have 
removed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  length,  leaving 
just  sufficient  wood  on  the  two  edges  to  give  the  proper 
strength.  At  each  end  of  this  opening  I fasten  light 
guides  or  slides,  so  made  as  to  receive  and  hold  in  position 
rectanguhar  pieces  of  black  cardboard,  which  we  may  de- 
signate diaphragms.  A series  of  such  pieces,  through 
which  any  desired  size  or  form  of  opening  may  be  made, 
enables  the  operator  to  most  completely  control  the  expo- 
sure. By  their  judicious  use  he  may  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  of  light  entering  the  lens  from  any  portion  of 
his  subject.* 

By  the  use  of  the  rubber  spring,  so  fastened  to  the  body 
and  slide  of  the  apparatus  as  to  be  very  easily  detached  or 
exchanged  for  others  stronger  or  weaker  merely  by  the 
turn  of  a screw,  greater  latitude  to  the  speed  of  the  slide 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  time  of  exposure  is  given, 
which  is  also  under  complete  control  by  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  size  of  opening  in  the  diaphragms.  The 
arrangement  of  the  spring  together  with  the  clamping 
screw  for  attaching  the  apparatus  to  the  mounting  of  the 
lens,  are  such  that  the  slide  works  most  admirably  in  a 
horizontal  position,  in  which  position  its  peculiarities  are 
best  utilized. 


MASON’S  INSTANTANEOUS  DROP. 

BY  0.  G.  MASON.* 

The  subject  of  instantaneous  photography  having  recently 
claimed  our  attention  in  connection  with  emulsion  work, 
and  appearing  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a larger  and  more 
practical  field  of  operation,  through  this  comparatively  new 
process,  I have  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
some  of  the  members  present  to  review  the  methods  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  use  for  this  class  of  work,  so  far  as 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  instantaneous  drop  or 
shutter  is  concerned. 

Rlost  of  those  who  have  practised  in  this  department  of 
our  professional  work  are  aware  that  many  and  various 
devices  have  been  used  to  accomplish  the  result  sought. 

First,  we  have  the  ordinary  and  commonly  used  “ drop,” 

* Read  Vefote  the  f hotograpbie  Section  of  the  American  Institute . 


With  a diapbriigm  having  a triangular  shaped  opening, 
with  the  apex  of  the  opening  upward,  a short  exposure 
may  be  given  to  the  sky  ; and  by  reversing  its  position,  a 
less  exposure  may  be  given  to  the  foreground,  for  pro- 
ducing the  effects  generally  termed  “■  moonlight.” 

While  an  unbroken  horizon  or  ocean  view  may  be  ad- 
mirably treated  by  using  a diaphragm  with  opening 
somewhat  like  a compressed  Gothic  capital  letter  T,  a little 
practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  select  forms  of  dia- 

* The  Editor  of  the  Bullrtin  has  illustrated  the  front  side  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  two  detached  diaphragms,  in  order  that  the  reader  maj  more 
I fully  understand  its  peculiar  fealur-s.— 0.  Q.  Masos. 
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phragms  suitable  for  any  subject.  The  diaphragms  are 
very  easily  exchanged  by  pulling  the  slide  a little  past 
the  position  it  occupies  when  ready  for  making  an  expo- 
sure, and  they  are  held  iu  position  by  the  slide  guides, 
from  between  which  the  opposite  end  does  not  entirely 
pass  after  the  exposure  is  made. 

The  slide  is  held  in  proper  position  for  focussing  by  a 

f)in  in  the  block  or  body  portion  of  apparatus  attached  to 
ens  mounting. 

The  slide  is  held  in  position  with  the  rubber  spring,  ex- 
tended ready  for  exposure,  and  a delicate  wire  spring ; by 
a light  pull  upon  a cord  attached  to  this  the  exposure  is 
made.  By  liberating  the  rubber  spring,  loosening  the 
clamp  screw,  and  turning  the  apparatus  into  a vertical 
position,  it  may  be  used  like  the  ordinary  drop  slide,  yet 
retaining  the  advantages  of  the  variable  diaphragms  in 
cases  when  one  side  of  the  view  is  more  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, or  where  one  side  or  end  of  the  scene  has  a higher 
horizon  than  the  other. 


§r0c«iiitt0S  ^0rulifa. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photooraphio  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
Gth  inst.,  at  Bradford,  Mr.  John  Howarth,  the  new  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  members. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  flourishing 
condition  in  the  present  dull  times ; it  demonstrated  that  the 
members,  like  himself,  had  its  interest  at  heart.  Ue  trusted  that 
some  arrangement  would  be  made  for  a larger  supply  of  material 
for  discussion  at  the  Society’s  meetings,  and  that  all  the  members 
would  work  towards  one  end,  so  that  the  Society  might  take  a 
leading  place  amongst  kindred  institutions. 

Mr.  Davis  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  J.  Crosthwaite  then  read  a paper  on  “ Art  in  Photo- 
graphy ” (see  page  50). 

Mr.  £.  Wobmald  said  the  writer  justly  remarked  that  part  of  a 
man’s  art-education  must  be  obtained  by  studying  and  comparing 
the  works  of  other  men.  Such  men  as  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raffaele  were  not  above  learning  from  others,  even  inferior  to 
themselves ; how  much  more,  then,  they,  weaker  men,  had 
need  to  follow  in  their  steps ! 1 f a man  studied  good  models  it 

would  necessarily  lead  him  to  a better  knowledge  of  art.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  photographic  art,  iu  some  mens’  hands,  had  reached 
a very  high  degree  of  excellence;  and  he  had  seen  photographs 
which,  as  studies  of  light  and  shade,  were  equal  to  the  best  works 
of  some  of  the  greatest  painters. 

Mr.  S.  Sachs  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  imperatively  the  duty 
of  every  photographer  to  make  himself  familiar  with  art,  as  much 
as  it  was  to  learn  to  expose  and  develop  a plate.  Excellent 
manipulation  was  not  necessarily  good  photography  ; to  produce 
fine  art  work  a considerable  amount  of  brain  power,  as  well  as 
technical  excellence,  was  required.  In  old  times  a good  chemist 
was  considered  a good  photographer ; now  the  public  judged 
mainly  of  a man  by  the  amount  of  artistic  ability  displayed  in  his 
work. 

The  Chairman  thought  mostmen  commencing  photography  had 
some  art  enthusiasm,  and  probably  had  some  incipient  feeling  that 
only  required  developing  and  educating.  No  one  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  seeing  the  splendid  productions  of  some  of  the  masters 
of  the  art,  but  rather  consider  it  a part  of  his  education.  He 
thought  that  art  education  was  necesfary,  and  believed  that  a 
society  was  admirably  fulfilling  its  duties  iu  endeavouring  to  smooth 
the  path  for  the  earnest  student. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Burrow  endorsed  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
paper  as  to  the  value  of  studying  carefully  the  art  productions  of 
all  ages,  as  by  so  doing  anyone  would  doubtless  achieve  some 
degree  of  success. 

!Mr.  E.  Greaves  said  the  public  required  art  education  as  much 
as  the  photographer  ; they  had  not  the  requisite  appreciation^  of 
good  work.  Almost  every  photographer  would  have  had  experi- 
ence of  that  by  the  number  of  rejected  proofs  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  the  selection  of  indifferent  ones.  All  this  was 
very  discouraging  to  anyone  desirous  of  doing  really  meritori- 
ous work.  He  thought  ihe  public  were  to  blame  for  the  large 
amount  9f  the  poor  work  executed ; when  good  work  was  placed 
before  them  they  would  not  have  it. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  Mr.  Crosthwaite  for  his  paper. 


Mr.  WoRMALD  inquired  whether  the  system  of  warming  by 
hot  water  pipes  or  hot  air  produced  the  greatest  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  glass  of  a studio. 

Mr.  Haworth  replied  that  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass  of  a room  was  caused  by  cold  outside  ; and  in 
the  case  of  warming  by  hot  water,  the  air  in  the  room  being 
charged  with  moisture  it  condensed  on  the  glass,  was  evaporated 
and  re-condensed,  and  thus  the  room  remained  constantly  wet, 
the  same'air  being  kept  in  the  room.  If  the  room  were  warmed 
by  hot  air,  the  case  was  altogether  different,  as  the  constant  influx 
of  heated  air  forced  out  the  same  quantitv  from  the  room,  which 
carried  away  the  moisture  with  it,  and  thereby  prevented  its  con- 
densation, As  he  had  previously  pointed  out,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Society,  a wash  leather  or  linen  cloth  hung  in  a room 
not  warmed  by  hot  air,  would  be  found  moist  or  damp,  and  glasses 
cleaned  oi.ly  a short  time  before  being  wanted,  would  be  found  to 
have  a film  of  moisture  on  their  surfaces.  He  (Mr.  Howarth) 
could  not  conceive  how  a photographer  could  work  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  in  rooms  warmed  by  other  than  the  hot  air 
system. 

The  meeting  then  became  convesational,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  adjourned. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A MEETING  was  held  in  New  York,  November  5th,  1878,  the 
President,  II.  J.  Newton,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  corrected,  and, 
as  corrected,  approved. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a lot  of  prints  and  negatives  sent  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Atkinson,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  for  competition  for  Mr. 
Newton’s  prires,  but  as  the  terms  restricted  the  area  to  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  City  Hall,  he  was  outside  the  competing 
field.  As  there  was  no  mark  on  the  package  it  was  necessary  to 
open  it  in  order  to  know  to  whom  it  should  be  returned.  I took 
the  liberty  of  opening  it  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  and  we 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  show  them  to  the  Section  ; so  I 
wrote  to  him  asking  if  we  might  do  so,  and  in  his  reply  he  says 
that  they  were  not  made  especially  for  the  purpose  of  competition, 
but  were  merely  selected  from  his  ordinary  work.  It  struck  me 
that  these  negatives,  with  the  amount  of  finish  put  on  them  that 
is  put  on  negatives  in  New  York,  would  compare  favourably  with 
first-class  gallery  work. 

5Ir.  Newton  : I think  they  are  much  better  than  a majority  of 
negatives  that  are  elaborately  retouched.  The  generally  expressed 
opinion  was  that  as  plain  work  it  was  e.xccedingly  fine. 

Mr.  Warren  exhibited  to  the  Section  some  burnt-in  photo- 
graphs on  glass  and  china,  and  explained  the  modus  operandi,  and 
the  different  metals  used  to  produce  the  various  colours. 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  to  the  Section  several  instantaneous  drops, 
and  explained  the  working  of  those  used  in  the  production  of  the 
pictures  shown  by  the  President  as  follows  (see  page  68). 

After  the  paper  Mr.  Newton  said:  At  our  last  meeting  there 
Was  some  instantaneous  work  exhibited,  made  from  dry  emulsion 
plates.  Since  then  I have  been  trying  wet  emulsion.  I took 
some  portrait  emulsion  and  went  last  Thursday  over  to  Mr.  Mason’s 
studio,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  with  it,  and  we  made  several  expo- 
sures, but  failed  to  get  satisfactory  pictures  on  account  of  over- 
exposure, The  next  day  I went  over  and  took  a less  sensitive 
emulsion,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  months’  old,  which 
required  about  double  the  time  of  exposure,  nnd  we  succeeded  in 
getting  some  very  beautiful  negatives.  I meant  to  have  brought 
some  af  the  negatives  with  me  tonight,  but  I have  only  brought 
the  prints  from  them.  I forgot  to  take  the  negatives. 

The  President  exhibited  se/eral  prints,  which  showed  full  ex- 
posure, illustrating  the  character  of  the  negatives. 

Dr  Higgins  ; The  remarks  I was  about  to  offer  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  iron  by  photographers;  its  employ- 
ment is  universal  almost,  and  almest  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
development.  The  salt  that  is  used,  commonly  called  copperas, 
also  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  chemically 
known  under  the  symbolic  form  of  Fc  So^  -f-  THjO  is  a salt  which 
we  term  the  ferrous  sulphate  of  iron.  Iron,  however,  is  multiple 
in  its  combinations- that  is,  it  combines  with  acids  in  more  pro- 
portions than  one  ; in  the  combination  just  given  it  is  bivalent. 
In  another  combination  it  is  quadrivalent,  although  frequently 
thought  to  be  trivalent.  In  this  case  we  have  Fe,  joined  with 
3 SO^,  and  represented  symbolically  by  Fe2  3 SO^.  The  salt  is 
then  termed  a ferric  salt.  Now  between  these  two  salts  we  have 
another  salt,  and  it  is  of  that  I would  speak.  This  other  salt  is 
represented  symbolically  by  2 Fe:  5 SO4,  and  is  known  pharma- 
ceutically under  the  name  of  Monsell’s  solution,  and  is  a sub-sul- 
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phate  of  iron.  If  one  ounce  of  this  solution,  as  purchased  from 
he  druggist  under  the  name  of  liquor  ferri  sub-sulphate,  is  mixed 
with  a pint  of  water,  such  solution  answers  the  purpose  most 
admirably,  and  better  than  anything  1 have  used,  of  decreasing 
the  intensity  of  the  negative,  contrary  entirely  to  what  the 
properly  termed  ferrous  sulphate  of  iron  daes.  There  have  been 
very  many  modes  offered  to  the  profession  of  decreasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  negative.  All  of  them  are  objectionable  in  some 
particular.  When  flowed  upon  a negative  that  is  too  intense, 
it  will  do  its  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  surely,  with  no 
fault  of  any  kind,  and  will  keep  on  reducing  it,  if  left  on  long 
enough,  until  the  entire  negative  disappears. 

Mr.  Mason  : Do  you  use  the  solution  before  or  after  fixing  ? 

Dr.  Higgins;  Either  one;  also  upon  a plate  that  has  been 
fixed,  dried,  and  put  away,  but  not  varnished. 

Mr.  Chapman  asked  if  this  was  applicable  to  a negative  that 
had  been  intensified  with  mercury. 

Dr.  Higgins  : I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  but  have 
not  tried  it.  IJy  request  of  the  members  the  Doctor  showed  the 
experiment,  as  follows : — A small  emulsion  plate  was  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a negative  in  a printing-frame,  and  exposed  to  light  from 
an  ordinary  gas  jet  for  one  second  of  time,  the  development  resulting 
in  a very  intense  negative.  The  plate  was  divided  with  a diamond 
for  purpose  of  comparison,  and  one-half  thereof  reduced  slowly, 
and  entirely  at  option,  to  almost  disappearance. 


in  StnMn. 

South  London  Photoghaphic  Societv. — The  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  February  0th, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when  Mr.  J. 
Hazard  will  read  a paper  on  “Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Studio,” 
and  Mr.  G.  Willis,  Junr.,  will  give  a demonstration  of  his  new 
platinum  process.— H.  Garrett  Cocking,  Hon  Sec.,  High 
Street,  Lee,  S.E. 

Combination  Group  of  Lord  Lorne  and  his  Wifb. — A 
Canadian  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  recently  the 
Princess  Louise,  accompanied  by  Lady  Macnamara,  paid  a visit 
to  Mr.  Topley’s  photographic  studio,  and  sat  for  a portrait  which 
is  to  form  part  of  a composition  picture  to  be  prepared  by  Mr . 
Notman,  of  Montreal. 

Hard  Times.— A correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — “ Notic- 
ing a word  or  two  in  the  News  relative  to  hard  times,  I re- 
collect some  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  Forest  Hill,  a man  named 
D.  Brown,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a photographer  and 
chimney-sweep  combined,  one  aide  of  his  card  containing  the 
announcement  of  one  business,  and  the  other  side  the  other. 
Truly  a veritable  worker  in  carbon  ! ’’ 

Artistic  Copyright. — We  understand  that  the  Royal 
Academy  have  for  some  time  been  occupied  with  the  question 
of  artistic  copyright.  Feeling  that  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  copyright 
in  paintings  and  drawings  are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of 
all  artists,  and,  indeed,  also  to  those  of  the  public,  a committee 
was  appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter.  This 
committee  has,  we  believe,  just  presented  to  the  council  a re- 
port, which,  if  its  conclusions  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
general  body,  will  no  doubt  be  forwarded  to  the  Government, 
and  every  endeavour  made  to  prevent  those  recommendations 
of  the  commissioners  which  are  considered  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  art  being  incorporated  in  the  forthcoming  Bill. — 
Academy. 


C.  J.  Hall. — We  have  published  from  time  to  time  many  articles 
on  photographing  on  wood  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best. 
You  ask  for  one  with  a tough  film,  suitable  for  wood-engraving. 
Our  own  conception  of  what  is  best  suitable  for  the  engraver  is 
quite  opposed  to  a tough  film,  which  would  be  apt  to  tear  in  en- 
graving. It  seems  to  us  that  the  film  should  be — if  a film  be  used 
at  all — as  thin  and  short  or  rotten  as  possible — practically  a 
powdery  layer,  through  which  the  graver  would  pass  without  being 
tom  or  disturbed,  merely  taking  the  line  of  cut.  The  best  plan,  in 
our  view,  of  getting  a photograph  on  the  block  for  the  graver  is  first 
to  produce  a photo-lithographic  transfer,  and  so  transfer  the  image 
in  a fatty  ink  to  the  wood,  as  it  would  be  to  the  stone  for  litho- 
graphic printing.  If  a film  be  used,  the  collodio-chloride  process 
would  answer  well. 

Carbon  Lantern.— We  should  think  the  liquid  aniline  colours 
would  answer  best  for  colouring  carbon  slides.  Probably  a coating 
of  dilute  albumen  would  make  them  take  the  colours  easily. 


W.  W. — Genuine  gold  leaf  is,  we  believe,  in  most  cases,  used  for 
gilding  the  edges  of  cards,  and  no  fear  need  in  such  case  be 
entertained  as  to  gold  leaf  injuring  a photograph.  We  never 
heard  of  bronze  powder  being  used  for  such  a purpose,  nor  do 
we  see  that  it  could  be  so  used.  It  would  be  ineffective,  and 
detected  at  once.  For  common  work  in  what  is  termed  “gild- 
ing,” a common  leaf  is  sometimes  used  called  “Dutch  metal,” 
and,  being  in  leaf  form,  it  might  be  used  for  edge-gilding  ; but 
it  would  be  detected  by  its  colour  at  once  if  submitted  to  a 
practised  eye.  Examine  a parcel — say  a score — of  the  cards,  so 
as  to  get  a sufficieHt  surface  of  edges.  As  a rule,  the  Dutch 
metal  is  light  coloured  and  brassy.  Wlut  alloy  of  metal  is  used 
in  making  Dutch  metal  leaf  we  do  not  know,  and  hence  we  can- 
not with  certainty  s,ay  whclher  there  would  be  risk  to  the  photo- 
graph in  its  use.  2.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Albion  Albumen- 
izing  Company  except  their  old  address.  We,  like  you,  look 
amongst  the  adverli^ements  in  the  Year-Book  for  the  address, 
and  when  we  don’t  find  it,  fear  something  has  happened.  Their 
address  used  to  bo  Brackenbury  Rond,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

W.  S.  (Reading) — There  is  some  difficulty  in  answering  your 
question  satisfactorily.  It  used,  in  the  old  time  of  dry-plates, 
to  be  regarded  as  a recognised  characteristic  of  dry-plates  that 
they  wore  specially  insensitive  to  imperfsctly  lighted  subjects, 
and  therefore  undesirable  for  use  in  dull  light.  They  were  not, 
therefore,  thought  useful  often  for  interiors.  The  modern  rapid 
emulsion  plates  are,  on  the  contrary,  relatively  more  sensitive 
in  dull  light  than  wet  plates.  See  a communication  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper  in  our  last  issue.  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in 
advi.sing  you.  The  best  plates  for  an  interior  are  the  extra 
sensitive  gelatine  plates.  But  you  require  something  suitable 
to  unaccustomed  hands.  Probably,  your  best  plan  will  be  to 
purchase  extra  sensitive  gelatine  plates,  and  use  great  care  in 
accurately  carrying  out  the  instructions.  Such  extreme  care 
will  often  be  found  an  equivalent  for  practice.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  dark-mom  used  for  developing  and  for  unpack- 
ing plates  and  putting  them  into  the  dark  slide  must  be  better 
protected  from  every  trace  of  actinic  light  than  is  necessary  for 
wet  plate  work.  Use  great  care  and  precision  in  following  out 
the  instructions  for  development.  You  will  find  many  hints  in 
articles  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued. 

The  Luxoorath  Controversy. — Notwith.standing our  announce- 
ment that  we  could  not  insert  any  more  letters  on  this  subject, 
we  have  received  further  ccmmunications  from  S.  Lombardi  and 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke.  S.  Lombardi  “ humbly  begs  the 
favour  of  a short  reply  as  a foreigner,”  a form  of  appeal  we  do 
not  like  to  resist,  and  therefore  give  the  substance  of  his  reply. 
He  .says  the  first,  second,  and  third  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s 
letter  have  already  been  proved  “incorrect,  erroneous,  and  false.” 
And  ii  this  be  so,  why  needanything  more  be  said  about  it  ? When 
a thing  is  proved,  there  is  an  end,  unless  we  adopt  Dogberry’s 
way  of  speaking;  “ Masters,  it  is  already  proved  that  . . . . 

and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.”  He  proceeds 
to  repeat  the  remark,  already  often  reiterated,  that  Mr.  Gregson 
and  other  witnesses  testify  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  eulogistic  expressions 
at  the  demonstration  and  that  this  was  all  the  testimonial  stated. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  allegation  that  he  (S.  Lombardi) 
is  a partner  in  the  Luxograph  Company,  he  states  that  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Clarke  simply  rent  rooms  in  his  establishment,  and  that 
he  bought  and  paid  full  price  for  his  app.iratus  ; and  his  testimonial 
was  spontaneously  given.  S.  Lombardi  then  reverts  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  method  of  producing  backgrounds. 
But  as  this  subject  has  no  earthly  connection  with  the  question  in 
discussion,  we  cannot  devote  space  to  it  now.  AVhatevei  interest 
it  had  is  long  since  past.  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke’s  letter  chiefly 
consists  in  reiterating  what  has  already  been  said.  They  repeat  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Gregson’s  letter.  'They  point  out  that  Mr. 
Faulkner  admits  offering  £15  15s.,  a testimonial,  and  some 
specimens  for  the  apparatus ; and  they  also  state  that  S.  Lombardi 
is  not  a partner  in  the  comp.any.  They  conclude  by  affirming 
the  bona  fides  of  all  their  testimonials,  and  by  stating  that  Mr. 
Faulkner,  and  not  themselves,  commenced  the  squabble  into 
which  Mr.  Faulkner  says  be  has  been  drawn.  Wo  have 
already  devoted  more  space  to  the  di.scussion  than  is  fair  to  our 
readers  ; and  we  must  definitely  state  that  any  further  discussion 
must  be  conducted,  if  desired,  in  the  columns  devoted  to  business 
announcements. 

L.  Camilleiu. — The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  may 
bo  purchased  of  most  photographic  chemists,  or  it  may  be  easily 
prepared.  Take  two  ounces  of  su'phate  of  iron  and  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia ; dissolve  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water,  and 
set  aside  in  a warm  place,  or  place  over  a water  bath  to  evapo- 
rate and  crystallize.  Or  the  solution  may  bo  diluted,  and,  with  tho 
proper  proportion  of  acetic  acid  added,  used  at  once  for  develop- 
ment. 

Charles  J ones. — The  paper  to  which  you  refer  is  contained  in  tho 
Photographic  News  for  June  23rd  and  30th,  187(5,  but  not  in 
any  of  tho  Year-Books.  Tho  back  number  of  tho  Society’s 
Journal  may  be  doubtless  obtained  of  the  publisher  ; but  is  not 
kept  by  our  publishers. 
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PIIOTOGll.VPUY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Dcll  Weather  and  Sensitive  Plates— Painters  and 

PUOTOORArilERS,  AND  THEIR  TrE.ATMENT  BY  THE  COPY- 
RIGHT Commissioners. 

DM  Weather  and  Scn.dtice  Tlales. — The  man  who  looks 
after  the  sunshine  at  Greenwich  Observatory  has  had  very 
little  to  do  lately.  A\'e  doubt  whether  the  Astronoiner- 
Koyal  will  report  a single  hour’s  sunshine  during  the 
week  ending  February  the  first,  and  if  matters  don’t  im- 
prove we  liny  e.xpect  some  ultra-liberal  member,  os  soon 
as  Parliament  meets,  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  Esti- 
mates by  tint  man’s  salary.  A\'e  made  some  remarks,  lait 
week,  upon  the  disadvantages  of  cold  iveatherfrom  a photo- 
grapher’s point  of  view,  but  the  dull  heavy  period  recently 
experienced  is  far  worse  to  him  than  the  cold.  Fancy  a 
printer  required  to  furnish  a gross  of  copies  in  a week,  and 
he  had  such  a week  as  the  last  to  do  them  in.  No  wonder 
we  have  been  making  such  a fuss  about  the  electric  light 
lately.  We  are  so  thankful  for  light  of  some  kind  this 
leaden  weather  that  photographers  have  been  driven  to 
employ  gas  for  making  transparencies  and  multiplying 
negatives.  Nay,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  we  see  that 
some  enterprising  spirit  has  been  making  use  of  the  moon. 
At  the  last  meeting  cf  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  Mr.  James  Young  exhibited  a transparency  which 
he  had  printed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in  sixty  seconds 
one  January  evening.  The  plate,  he  informed  his  audi- 
ence, was  prepared  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  exposed  in 
contact  Avith  a negative  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  if  Mr.  Young  had  continued  the  ex- 
periment to  see  if  the  same  sixty  seconds’  exposure  would 
have  given  a picture  upon  a collodio-bromide  film.  As 
^Ir.  Alfred  Brothers  very  truly  remarked,  it  was  a sub- 
ject that  had  its  importance,  this  moonlight  photography, 
for  it  was  the  first  instance,  he  believed,  in  which  the 
moon  had  been  employed  for  printing  in  this  fashion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  in  conjunction  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  Ave  shall  see  it  introduced  into 
the  photographic  studio  for  portraiture.  In  some  cases 
its  sensitiveness  is  reported  to  be  not  less  than  four  times 
that  of  an  ordinary  AA  Ct  plate,  or,  in  other  Avords,  a four- 
second  exposure  Avith  a gelatiuo-broraide  film  gives  as 
good  a picture  as  sixteen  seconds  Avith  an  ordinary  wet 
collodion  plate.  This,  no  doubt,  is  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  ; but  in  a country  like  this,  where 've 
suffer  so  much  from  dull  weather,  and  may  be  without 
sunshine  for  a week  or  two,  the  possession  of  an  especi- 
ally sensitive  film  is,  at  times,  very  useful.  No  doubt 
the  gelatine  film  requires  a little  different  treatment  to 
wet  plates,  and  some  additional  precautions  are  necessary, 
such  as  the  shading  from  light  during  the  operation  of  sensi- 
tizing, and  care  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  dust 
during  development.  Any  dust  particles  floating  about 
and  attaching  themselves  to  the  gelatine  film  are  certain 
to  bring  about  spots  and  blemishe  s of  a pronounced 
character,  for  particles  onco  adhering  are  not  to  be 
removed.  But  this  difficulty  is  readily  overcome  by 
many  workers  by  keeping  the  plate  during  development 
submerged  in  solution,  Avhen,  of  course,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  any  dust  to  become  deposited.  Unfortunately, 
many  operators  do  not  like  this  i>lau  of  Avorking,  being  so 
accustomed  to  have  the  plate  immediately  under  their 
eyes,  and  this  cannot  well  be  done  unless  the  negative  is 
held  in  the  hand.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  gelatine  plate 
is  to  become  of  regular  use  inside  the  studio,  and  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wet  collodion  film,  as  many  believe  will 
be  the  case,  the  operations  involved  in  its  manipulation 
will  soon  grow  familiar  to  the  ordinary  worker.  Certainly 


its  qualities,  which  render  it  so  suitable  for  dull  weather 
operations,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a country  like  ours. 

Painters  and  Photographers,  and  their  Treatment  ly  the 
Copyright  Commissioners. — Thotography  Avas  a good  deal 
talked  about  at  the  copyright  meeting  the  other  day,  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  The  gathering 
took  place  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  an  action  altogether  independent  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Besides  the  chairman,  Mr.  Fripp,  one  of  our 
foremost  water-colour  painters,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  and 
Mr.  llerkomer,  the  Baris  gold  medallist,  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  questions  involved 
Avas  hoAv  far  copyright  in  a painted  portrait  should 
extend.  It  seemed  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
the  copyright  of  a painting  should  always  remain  with  the 
producer,  no  matter  Avhether  he  sold  the  original  or  no. 
To  part  Avith  his  painting  should  not  mean  that  an  artist 
parted  Avith  his  copyright  too.  But  there  Averc  to  be 
e.xceptions  to  this  rule,  and  one  Avas  in  connection  Avith 
portraits.  In  this  case,  it  Avas  held  that  the  same  rule 
should  hold  good  as  that  framed  for  photographic  portraits, 
Mr.  Fripp  moving  “ That  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  relation  to  photographic  portraits  on 
commission  should  apply  to  all  portraiture,  and  that  the 
author  of  a portrait  executed  on  commission  should  have  no 
power  to  do  anything  in  the  exercise  of  his  copyright 
Avithout  the  sanction  of  the  person  Avho  ordered  it.”  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  justified  this  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter 
in  his  speech  in  alluding  to  the  difficulties  Avhich  the  com- 
missioners meet  with  in  defining  copyright  in  portraiture. 

“ They  seem,”  he  said,  “to  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
define  what  a portrait  Avas,  so  as  to  class  it  in  a different 
category  to  art  compositions.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
reason  why  the  copyright  in  portraiture  should  remain  with 
the  commissioner  of  the  picture  is  very  simple.  A man  has 
a right  to  his  own  identity,  either  in  a picture  or  otherwise, 
and  it  Avould  certainly  be  unjust  and  unfair  to  publish  the 
features  of  a man  who  wished  to  remain  private.”  Then 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  went  on  to  shoAV  how  the  commissioners 
proposed  a different  rule  for  the  photographer  and  the 
painter.  The  law  which  relates  to  painting  the  com- 
missioners “ propose  to  apply  to  drawings,  lithographs,  and 
to  all  other  productions  of  the  artist’s  pencil ; but  the  laws 
they  propose  to  apply  to  photographs  are  very  different. 
They  propose  that  the  copyright  in  photographs  should 
belong  to  the  producers,  except  in  the  case  of  portraits, 
Avhen  it  should  belong  to  the  commissioner  Avho  orders  the 
portrait.  “ But  there  must  be  the  same  difficulty,”  con- 
tinued Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  “in  defining  a portrait  in 
photography  as  in  painting,  and  I do  not  see  how  they 
can  establish  one  set  of  rules  for  one  art  and  a different 
set  for  another  art.”  The  argument  of  the  commissioners, 
no  doubt,  in  recommending  that  the  copyright  of  a picture 
should  be  sold  with  the  picture  itself,  Aias  that  they 
looked  upon  a painting  and  its  copyright  as  indivisible, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  photography  it  is  not  the  original 
image  (the  negative)  that  is  sold,  but  a copy  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  groAving  every  day  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  Avhere  previously  but  one  was  reproduced, 
twenty  are  copied  to-day  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
consequence  is  there  is  a demand  for  copyright.  A pic- 
ture is  purchased  noAV-a-days  as  much  for  copyright  as 
possession.  And,  as  a rule,  he  who  desires  the  copy- 
right does  not  care  for  the  original  painting ; the  latter 
biTcomcs  the  property  of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  for 
his  gallery,  Avhile  the  copyright  is  purchased  by  an  art- 
publisher.  Hence  the  separation  of  copyright  and  picture 
has  of  late  become  a matter  of  importance  both  to  artists 
and  to  buyers  of  pictures.  And  as  there  is  a tendency 
more  than  ever  now-a-days  to  multiply  paintings  by 
engraving,  etching,  or  photography,  painters  are  especially 
awake  to  the  value  of  their  copyrights.  Another  reason 
may  also  be  assigned,  and  that  is  that  the  painter,  if  the 
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copyright  is  separate  from  his  work,  is  able  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  mode  of  reproduction.  He  can 
prevent,  for  instance,  the  picture  being  reproduced  in  a 
publication  or  form  of  which  he  does  not  approve,  and  this 
is  a point  of  some  consideration  ; whereas  if  you  part  with 
everything  when  you  sell  your  picture,  you  can  do  little 
in  this  respect.  One  other  point  which  will  strike 
photographers  in  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  is  the 
kindly  manner  in  which  the  president,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
speaks  of  photographic  art  and  acknowledges  its  value. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AtTAlftS  or  THE  International  E.xiiibition  of  Paris,  1878 

— New  Rapid  Processes — New  Photographic  Appa- 

BATOs — Tent  Camera— Progress  in  Photographic 

Lenses — Death  of  Dr.  E.  Steinheil. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

Di,  Vogel  writes  to  our  Philadelphia  comtemporary,  and 
says : — 

The  Exhibition  is  closed,  and  the  list  of  awards  was 
flaally  published  about  a fortnight  before.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  quantity  of  awards,  the  general 
sentiment  is  an  unsatisfactory  one  (of  two  hundred 
French  exhibitors,  one  hundred  and  seventy  obtained  an 
award  of  merit,  as  also  every  one  of  thirty-three  Austrian 
exhibitors).  The  disappointment  has  its  reasons.  Mr. 
Levitsky,  vice-president  of  the  photographic  jury,  relates 
that  still  in  the  month  of  October  decisions  were  made  by 
a non-anthorized  jury,  changing  the  decisions  of  the  regular 
jury.  Three  more  gold  medals  were  awarded,  and  one 
of  them  by  special  influence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine of  Russia. 

Mr.  Seavey,  the  first  background  painter  of  the  world, 
is  not  among  the  fortunate.  He  had  to  be  contented  with 
a bronze  medal,  although  his  work  and  qualities  justified 
the  expectations  of  the  highest  reward. 

After  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Exhibition,  the 
rapid  processes  are  the  principal  subject  of  attention.  First 
of  all  was  the  lightning  process  of  Boissonas  and  Klary, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a failure ; then  came  M.  Richard, 
whose  process  has  carefully  been  tried  in  Berlin,  with  his 
own  chemicals,  and  found  to  be  not  a particle  more  sensi- 
tive than  my  own  chemicals  There  are  also  Mr.  Schwerg 
and  Mr.  Fricke.  All  these  processes  are  kept  secret,  and 
are  offered  fer  sale. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Photography,  M.  Ball  has  described  a method  with  which 
he  thinks  to  reduce  the  exposure  one-half.  He  connects 
two  silver  corners  of  the  plate-holder  with  the  two  ends 
of  a galvanic  element,  so  that  a stream  goes  in  the  diagonal 
direction  of  the  plate.  He  has  shown  proof  plates,  one- 
half  of  which  was  exposed  in  the  usual  manner  forty 
seconds,  and  the  other  half  only  twenty  seconds,  by  the 
application  of  a galvanic  stream,  which  spoke  well  for 
the  usefulness  of  his  method.  1 have  tried  it,  but  not 
with  entire  satisfaction,  which  may,  however,  be  due  to 
the  insufficiency  of  my  stream.  His  ideas  arc  certainly 
worth  a trial.*  We  had,  therefore,  in  all  five  rapid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  search  for  the  same  is  still  so  decided,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  one  of  our  members  asked, 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  if,  during  the  same,  “ no  other 
new  processes  were  invented." 

The  principal  object  of  this  investigation  is  the 
abridgment  of  exposure.  Parallel  with  it  go  the  experi- 
ments with  gelatine  emulsion.  The  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  by  Bennett  and  Kennett  are  exceedingly  sensitive- 
tive,  and  surpass  the  wet-plate  in  regard  to  rapidity.  At 
present  photographers  are  not  in  favour  of  this  proceeding, 
as  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates  is  a very 

* f *1®  K^tvanic  curreat  duriug  exposuie  is  a very  old  idea  in  photo- 

gyapliy . aaviag  aeon  tried  in  Daguerreotype  days  with  the  sensitive  silver 
X(  was  not  found,  however,  ofptastical  value.— Ed,  Photo.  Nkws. 


inconvenient  thing.  However,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  allowing  preparation  beforehand,  and  keep  their  sensitive- 
ness for  a long  time.  It  would  be  possible  to  manu- 
facture the  plates  on  a large  scale  and  put  them  in  the 
market,  which  would  save  to  photographers  the  incon- 
venience of  preparing  the  plates.  The  general  use  of  a 
process  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  allows  to  work,  but  principally  on  the  quality  of  the 
woik  turned  out ; and  I must  say,  in  regard  to  this,  that  the 
proportions  in  shading  are  inferior  to  those  of  wet  plates. 

Four  new  photographic  patents  have  recently  been 
granted,  as  a proof  of  our  assiduousness.  There  is  one  for 
a method  of  making  enlargements  on  linen,  one  for  a port- 
able photographic  outfit,  one  for  photographic  transfer 
paper,  and  finally  one  for  transferring.  Two  applications  for 
other  patents  have  been  made,  one  a hot  burnishing 
machine,  and  one  for  a photo-chemical  printing  process. 
That  everything  is  not  new  does  not  need  to  be  mentioned. 
The  portable  outfit,  for  instance,  resembles  much  a con- 
struction known  under  the  name  of  “ tent  camera.”  Espe- 
cially fresh  to  my  mind  is  a construction  which  Davis 
exhibited  in  London  in  18C3.  The  improvement  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  combination  of  tent  and  camera,  which 
seems  to  be  very  practical  and  compendious  as  long  as  you 
look  at  it ; however,  as  soon  as  you  are  going  to  work,  the 
thing  changes  its  appearance.  In  landscaping,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  the  camera  to  be  transported,  lowered,  and 
inclined  in  all  directions,  it  will  be  a very  inconvenient 
thing  to  move  all  the  bottles  and  dishes  with  it.  It  is  a 
very  unhandy  whole,  which  does  not  promise  much  of  a 
future. 

Another  process,  not  patented  yet,  is  an  improvement 
on  portrait  lenses,  operated  by  Voightlander.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  progress  optics  has  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  the  portrait  lens 
has  kept  its  old  form,  originally  introduced  by  Petzval. 
The  sole  change  ever  made  on  it  has  been  operated  by 
Dallmeyer,  who  simply  turned  the  back  lens  and  added  a 
construction  by  means  of  which  the  two  lenses  which  com- 
pose the  back  lens  may  be  put  into  different  positions. 
He  thus  hopes  to  obtain  the  depth  of  the  focus.  The 
efforts  made  in  Germany  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Petzval  lens  were  equally  visible.  A fault  with  the  same 
is,  that  the  two  back  lenses  have  to  be  separated,  and  are 
thus  the  cause  of  many  optical  faults,  loss  of  light  by  re- 
flection, &c.,  caused  by  a disadvantageous  position  of  the 
same.  1 have  worked  with  lenses  which  gave  a bad  pic- 
ture, especially  with  regard  to  sharpness  of  outlines  ; I im- 
proved them  by  changing  the  thickness  of  the  paper  put 
between  the  two  lenses  in  question,  and  found  thus  in  an 
experimental  way  what  distance  was  the  best.  Several 
opticians  have  tried  to  introduce  lenses  in  which  the  two 
back  lenses  were  cemented  together.  Busch  exhibited  one 
of  these  in  V'ienna  in  1873.  It  worked  very  nice,  but  has 
never  been  put  in  the  market.  Steinheil  made  similar 
trials.  Voightlander  has  sent  me  recently  a portrait  lens 
with  a two  and  three-quarter  opening  ; it  was  a portrait 
lens  of  an  old  construction,  for  cartc-de-visite  and  cabinet 
size,  of  ten-inch  focus.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  me  a 
back  lens,  with  the  prescription  to  replace  with  it  the  back 
lens  of  the  objective  in  operation.  The  effect  was  wonderful. 
The  focus  was  reduced  to  seven  and  a-half  inches,  and  the 
light  on  the  plate  proportionately  strengthened.  1 found 
that  a plate  required  twenty  seconds’  exposure  with  the 
new  lens,  whilst  the  old  ones  required  thirty-five.  Sharp- 
ness and  depth  of  focus  were  satisfactory.*  Whoever 
possesses  a Voightlander  lens  need  only  to  buy  a new  back 
lens,  in  order  to  shorten  the  focus  considerably.  This  may 
be  of  some  value  to  practical  photographers.  The  new 
back  lens  is  composed  of  two  lenses  cemented  together, 
and  nearly  symmetric  to  the  front  lens ; the  consequence 

* Mr.  Dallmeyer  made  a .'similar  experiment  some  years  ago,  but  found 
that  the  ehorter  focal  length  required  by  the  front,  as  compai^  with  the 
back  combination,  to  cure  barrel-shaped  distortion , introduced  to  much 
astigmation  that  it  h&d  to  be  abandoned,— £d.  Fboto.  Ksws, 
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will  be  that  the  new  instrument  will  give  much  more  cor- 
rect drawings  than  the  old  one.  It  is  still  a question  if  this 
improvement  is  applicable  for  larger  instruments,  as  I tried 
until  now  only  a small  siz  >.  Another  lens  recently  tried  by 
me,  which  is  not  manufactured  for  the  trade,  is  especially 
designed  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  and  for  the  taking 
of  landscapes.  It  has  a peculiar  construction.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  systems  of  lenses  two  inches  apart,  each  one 
of  which  is  composed  of  two  lenses.  The  component  parts 
of  every  system  are  a nearly  plano-convex  crown-glass 
lens,  which  has  four  and  a-half  inch  radius  on  the  conve.x 
side,  and  a nearly  plano-convex  flint  glass  lens  of  six-inch 
radius  on  the  convex  side  ; both  lenses  are  not  cemented 
together.  The  concave  side  of  the  flint  glass  lens  is  facing 
the  nearly  plane  side  of  the  crown-glass  lens.  I obtained 
some  very  good  results  with  it,  which  prove  that  in  the 
line  of  lenses  still  more  important  improvements  are 
possible. 

We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  another  celebrity  of 
photographic  art.  Dr.  E.  Steinheil,  member  of  the  firm  of 
E.  and  A.  .Steinheil,  of  Munich,  died  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, on  board  of  the  steamer  Silesia,  on  his  way  to  St. 
Thomas.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  though  the  journals  called 
him  a victim  of  the  yellow  fever.  He  intended  to  go  to 
South  America  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  in  order  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  butterflies  (an  old  passion  of 
his).  Dr.  Steinheil  had  made  this  trip  several  times.  He 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Thomas.  The  optical 
institute  is  carried  on  by  A.  Steinheil,  brother  of  the  late 
E.  Steinheil. 


TO  MAKE  VIGNETTERS  BY  MEANS  OF  GELA- 
TIN 0-CHROMATE. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCUN.AUSS.** 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  vignetters  now  offered 
for  sale  by  dealers,  that  I was  induced  to  try  and  prepare 
some  for  my  own  use,  and  by  following  the  method  I suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  what  I required.  From  a good  positive 
in  black  or  some  non-actinic  colour  a number  of  negatives  of 
different  sizes  are  taken,  but  in  doing  this  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  plate  must  not  be  focussed  too  sharply.  Or 
where  suitable  vignettes  are  already  at  hand,  the  negatives 
can  be  taken  from  them  directly  by  any  convenient  me- 
thod ; either  a collodion  emulsion  may  be  used,  or  chro- 
inated  gelatine  as  described  below.  To  prepare  the  latter 
a solution  is  made  of  five  parts  pure  white  gelatine  in 
sixty  parts  of  water,  to  which  two  parts  of  ammonium  bi- 
chromate are  added  ; and,  when  the  film  is  afterwards  to  be 
drawn  off,  a few  drops  of  glycerine  may  be  introduced  to 
make  it  less  brittle.  After  filtering  this  solution,  pour  it, 
whilst  still  hot  and  fluid,  on  a well  cleaned  glass  plate  ; 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  this  plate  placed  in  a perfectly 
horizontal  position,  which  is  best  effected  by  resting  it  on 
a larger  plate  that  has  already  been  carefully  levelled.  The 
gelatine  solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  sides 
of  the  plate,  or  the  film  may  turn  out  to  be  too  thin  ; to 
prevent  this  give  the  plate  a raised  edging  of  wax.  When 
the  chromated  gelatine  has  set,  let  the  plate  dry  completely 
in  a dark  and  moderately  warm  room.  Artificial  heat 
should  not  be  used  in  drying,  especially  when  the  film  is 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  off  ; when  this  is  the  case  the  plate 
should  first  be  rubbed  over  with  powdered  talc  or  diluted 
ox-gall,  and  then  on  heating  the  film  easily  flies  off. 

On  plates  prepared  in  this  way  the  negatives  are  now 
copied,  and  that  as  intensely  as  possible  by  a long  expo- 
sure. The  copies  cannot  be  too  intense,  provided  that  the 
negatives  are  quite  black  in  the  centre  of  the  aperture. 
Wnen  they  have  been  sulficiently  exposed,  wash  them 
several  times  in  cold  water,  and  finally  with  distilled 
water  ; then  plunge  them,  while  still  wet,  into  a solution 
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of  one  part  lunar  c.austic  in  fourteen  parts  water  acidulated 
with  one  part  acetic  acid. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  film  is  coated  with  a precipi- 
tate of  silver  chromate,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
non-actinic,  and  is  much  denser  towards  the  sides  of  the 
plate.  Should  there  be  a trace  of  chromium  salt  left,  asia 
often  the  case,  it  is  of  no  importance ; on  the  contrary, 
when  really  intense  vignetters  are  required,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  wash  out  the  chromium  salt.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  transparency  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  the  whole  of  the  silver  nitrate  must  first  bo 
washed  out,  and  then  a soft  and  strong  hair-brush  dipped 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  : this  is  passed  over  the  plate  with  a 
few  rapid  strokes  in  a circular  direction  from  the  centra 
outwards  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  shading,  and  the 
plate  is  then  quickly  rinsed.  With  a little  skill  a great 
variety  of  effects  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  any  re- 
quired degree  of  shading. 

After  drying,  the  film  is  coated  with  a little  castor  oil 
collodion,  and  then,  if  it  be  desired  to  draw  it  off,  with  a 
hot  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  a small 
quantity  of  glycerine  has  been  added.  The  plate  must  be 
laid  horizontal,  and  the  addition  of  a little  alcohol  to  the 
solution  facilitates  its  flowing.  When  the  gelatine  is  set, 
the  plate  is  placed  for  a couple  of  days  to  dry,  and  it  is 
again  coated  with  some  thin  collodion  ; the  edges  are  then 
cut  through,  and  the  film  is  drawn  off. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  vVORKS  OF  FINE  ART. 

A MEETiNO  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  in  theGrosvenor 
Gallery,  to  consider  the  contemplated  legislation  in  relation 
to  the  copyright  in  works  of  fine  art.  The  following  report 
is  condensed  from  the  7 imes,  which  also  devotes  a leader  to 
the  subject : — 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  by  whom  the  meeting  had  been  invited, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  explain  its  purpose.  Ha 
understood  that  the  Government  intended  immediate  legislation 
on  the  subject.  At  present  the  law  w.as  very  anomalous,  and  ita 
i effect  was  to  give  neither  the  purchaser  nor  the  producer  of  a 
i picture  any  claim  to  the  copyright  except  by  special  contract  and 
I in  the  case  of  works  done  on  commission.  He  went  on  to  say, — 
That  such  a state  of  things  should  exist  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  legislation  of  England,  and  it  is  high  time  soma 
more  complete  form  of  law  should  be  promulgated.  I find  among 
the  Commissioners — first,  the  president  who  represents  the 
Government  ; several  lawers  ; two  literary  men,  Mr.  Froude, 
and  Mr.  Trollope  ; a scientific  gentleman  ; a musician,  Sir  J. 
Benedict;  but  there  is  not  a man  having  any  interest  In  art. 
No  representative  of  the  interests  of  art  was  nominated  on  the 
commission — a most  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  one  which, 
probably,  has  affected  the  resolutions  of  the  commission  very 
injuriously  in  the  interests  of  art.  The  laws  respecting  painting, 
drawing,  photographs,  and  sculpture  have  been  framed  at  different 
times,  and,  therefore,  there  is  little  or  no  uniformity  in  them. 
There  is  great  disparity  in  regard  to  copyright  in  them,  both  os 
to  the  time  they  enjoy  protection  and  also  in  other  divisions 
of  the  matter.  Hitherto  artists  have  enjoyed  copyright  during 
life  and  seven  years  after  death.  With  regard  to  sculpture,  it 
has  been  fourteen  years  after  production  and  fourteen  years  after 
if  the  sculptor  is  then  alive.  By  the  present  law  an  artist  sells 
a picture  without  having  the  copyright  reserved  to  him,  he  loses 
possession  of  it,  while  the  right  does  not  vest  in  the  purchaser 
unless  there  is  a written  agreement  to  that  effect.  This  copy- 
right becomes  the  property  of  anybody  who  wishes  to  make  use 
of  the  idea  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  artist.  If  a painting  or 
art  work  is  done  on  commission,  then  the  work  belongs  to  the 
commission,  and  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  the  artist.  There 
Is  no  doubt  fresh  legislation  is  needed  on  that  point.  Such  an 
anomaly  has  never  before  existed  in  English  law,  and  I think  I 
express  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  in  saying  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Government  for  proposing  to  legislate.  But  it  behoves  us 
and  the  societies  to  watch  over  our  own  interests,  and  it  is  for  that 
purpose  alone  that  this  meeting  will  be  of  utility  to  art.  We 

iare  bound  to  watch  the  action  of  the  Government,  not  in  an 
inimical  spirit,  but  to  give  such  advice  as  we  think  we  are  capable 
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of  giving  to  direct  legislation  in  the  interests  of  which  the  com 
missioners  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  are  the  feelings 
of  artists  by  examining  different  artists.  The  commis.siouers 
state  that  one  of  their  chief  difficulties  was  the  proper  right  of 
copyright  in  portraiture.  They  seem  to  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  define  what  a portnait  was,  so  as  to  class  it 
in  a different  category  to  art  compositions,  and  asked  many 
questions  not  tending  to  elucidate  the  matter.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  reason  why  the  copyright  in  portraiture 
should  remain  with  the  commissioner  of  the  picture  is  very 
simple.  A man  has  a right  to  his  own  identity,  either  in  a pic- 
ture or  otherwise,  and  it  would  bo  certainly  unjust  and  unfair  to 
publish  the  features  of  a man  who  wished  to  rem.ain  private.  It 
is  the  identity  of  the  mm  which  ought  to  be  protected,  and  not 
the  picture,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  simple  rule  which 
the  Legislature  must  follow  in  legislating  with  respect  to  por- 
traiture. The  law  which  relates  to  printing  they  propose  to 
apply  to  drawings,  lithographs,  and  all  other  productions  of  the 
artist’s  pencil ; but  the  laws  they  propose  to  apply  to  photo- 
graphs are  very  different.  They  propose  that  the  copyright  in 
photographs  should  belong  to  the  producers,  except  in  the  case  of 
portraits,  when  it  should  belong  to  the  commissioner  who  orders 
the  portrait.  But  there  must  be  the  same  difficulty  in  defining 
a portrait  in  photography  as  a painting,  and  I do  not  see  how 
they  can  establish  one  set  of  rules  for  one  art  and  a different  set 
for  another  art,  especi.ally  as  I give  that  difficulty  as  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  they  legislate  u pon  art  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  artist.  Another  objection  to  the  proposed  legislation  is  that 
they  insist  upon  compulsory  registration  of  all  works  of  a?L\jheu 
sold.  Such  a proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  preposterous. 
Artists  produce  important  works  where  registration  is  perfectly 
advisable,  but  they  also  produce  what  are  vulgarly  called  “ pot- 
boilers,” whose  registration  would  not  only  be  a heavy  tax  on 
the  artist,  but  a most  unbearable  burden  in  other  respects,  and  I 
think  the  proposal  would  be  quite  unworkable.  I do  not  think  I 
have  said  that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  make  the  enjoy- 
ment of  copyright  co-ecjual  in  literature,  art,  and  the  drama,  viz., 
during  life  and  for  thirty  years  after  death.  We  cannot  be  too 
grateful  on  this  point  for  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  dealing  with  copyright  as  affecting  the  purchaser  and  pro- 
ducer, had  the  Commissioners  included  some  artist  or  some  pro- 
fessional man  who  understood  the  whole  rights  of  the  case, 
I do  not  think  they  would  ever  have  made  there  unfortunate 
proposal,  for  it  would  be  understood  that  there  are  two  pro- 
perties in  a work  of  art— one  consisting  of  the  picture,  and  the 
other  of  the  idea.  When  a painter  parts  with  a picture  he  parts 
with  a valuable  production  ; but  if  he  is  forced  at  the  same  time 
to  part  with  the  idea,  he  parts  with  that  which  may  be  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  to  him  than  the  canvas  he  has  worked  upon, 
for  it  is  something  which  must  be,  and  often  is,  useful  to  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  appears  to  me  a most  cruel  form  of  legis- 
lation to  make  a man  part  with  two  different  properties  in  one 
sale.  It  is  contended  by  the  Commissioners  that  any  artist  may 
contract  himself  out  of  the  legal  arrangement  which  they  pro- 
pose, and  no  doubt  that  is  the  case  ; but  that  does  not  alter  the 
general  course  of  law,  nor  does  it  alter  the  general  disposition  of 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  that  property.  There  are  two  classes 
of  purchasers  of  .art  productions  ; one  purchases  a work  for 
his  own  peculiar  pleasure  and  benefit — he  may  be  called  the 
amateur,  if  you  please — and  the  other  is  the  dealer,  who  pur- 
chases for  the  profit  of  re-sale.  The  amateurs  form  the  largest 
and  most  important  class,  and  a class  much  more  to  bo  en- 
couraged than  the  other.  If  the  Commissioners  proposal 
became  law  the  amateur  class  would  become  possessed  not  only 
of  pictures,  but  of  the  interests  of  artists  in  them,  and  in  the 
case  of  piracy  of  such  pictures  the  artist  would  be  unable  to 
protect  himself  or  his  work,  as  the  duty  of  protection  would 
devolve  on  the  purchaser.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  .artist  would  get  no  sort  of  protection  whatever  ; for  if  he 
claimed  protection  against  piracj’  or  photography,  not  one  in 
a hundred  of  the  dilettanti  purchasers  of  works  of  art  would 
take  the  trouble  to  protect  him.  The  dealers,  I take  it,  are 
very  well  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  I do  not  understand 
why  the  Government  should  be  so  anxious  to  put  them  on  a 
bed  of  roses,  when  they  are  so  well  able  to  put  the  artists  on  a 
bed  of  thorns.  The  Commissioners,  in  forcing  on  the  ar  tist  the 
registration,  would  impose  a very  onerous  duty  ; whereas,  if 
the  copyright  was  vested,  as  it  should  be,  in  him,  the  necessity 
for  registration  would  immetliately  drop.  A resolrrtion,  there- 
fore, will  be  submitted  to  you  to  that  efl'ect.  Another  important 
point  which  the  Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  is  the 


question  of  replicas.  It  is  a subject  of  some  delicacy,  and,  as 
an  artist  myself,  I would  insist  that  all  artists  should  have 
the  right  to  reproduce  the  ideas  which  they  have  em- 
bodied on  canvas,  but  that  identical  replicas  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a reproduction  which  is 
identical  must  damage  the  identity  of  the  first  work,  and,  in 
doing  so,  diminish  its  v.alue.  But  that  an  artist  should  bo 
deprived  of  the  power  of  u-ing  his  finest  ideas  because  he  has 
a'ready  embodied  them  seems  to  be  preposterous,  and  cannot  but 
be  most  hampering  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  art,  not  only 
of  the  present  day,  but  of  a thousand  years  hence. 

Mr.  Field  then  recounted  the  history  of  artistic  copyright 
legislation  from  Hogarth’s  time  to  the  present  day,  and  remarked 
that  painters  only  asked  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a worse 
position  than  a mechanic  with  a box  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  Rich.mosd  then  moved  : — ” That,  while  welcoming  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  exposing  the  grave  defects  of 
the  existing  law  of  artistic  copyright,  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  many  of  its  recommendations,  this  meeting  is  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that,  in  regard  to  its  main  provisions,  the  interests  of  the 
public  could  be  as  adequately  secured  by  means  less  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  art.” 

Mr.  Albert  Moore  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fbipp,  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Keeley  II.vlsewell,  moved 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that,  except  in  the  case  of  portraits  and 
replicas,  the  right  of  reproduction  should  remain  with  the  painter, 
unless  he  specifically  paited  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  Lucas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sadler,  moved  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  w.as  lost,  and  the  original  resolution  was  then 
carried  all  but  unanimously. 

Mr.  Herkomer  proposed  the  third  resolution  : — “That  while 
admitting  the  value  of  registration  as  applied  to  forms  of  art  like 
photography  and  engraving,  w-hich  are  susceptible  of  ex  ict  and 
perfect  mechanical  reproduction,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opin’on 
th.at  it  would  prove  a vexatious  and  ineffective  mode  of  protection 
for  the  design  in  woiks  of  imaginative  art,  of  which  the  v.alue 
depends  upon  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  himself  in  the  ex- 
pression or  embodiment  of  such  design,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
incapable  of  precise  verification  by  means  of  description  or  copy.” 

Mr.  Leighton  seconded  the  re.solution,  which  was  carried, 
there  being  only  one  dissentient. 

Messrs.  Fripp,  Richmond,  A.  Moore,  and  Herkomer  were 
nominated  as  a deputation  to  bring  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  the  proceedings  ended  with 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

In  a letter  to  the  Times,  after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lucas,  upholding  the  view  of  the  commissioners  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  painters,  says  : — 

What  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  sought  to  do  is,  not  to  de- 
prive painters  of  their  copyright,  but  to  express  clearly  that  this 
untenable  distinction  between  conception  and  embodiment  shall 
not  exist,  .and  that  copyright  shall  attach— where  it  is  only  logical 
to  seek  it — in  the  emborliment  or  picture,  and  that  without  it  be 
expre.ssly  reserved  it  shall  belong  to  the  purchaser  and  follow  the 
ownership  of  the  paintipg. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  the  interests  of  painters 
and  the  body  which  I represented  at  the  meeting  of  Satunlay 
hast,  the  art  publishers,  are  absolutely  identical.  We,  the  pub- 
lishers, distinctly  desire  that  artists  should  derive  every  possible 
benefit  from  the  coinage  of  their  brains,  and  we  wish  to  see  the 
laws  defining  their  rights  clearly  expressed  in  our  statutes.  There 
are,  however,  two  distinct  kinds  of  copyright— firstly,  the  right 
to  reproduce  by  engraving,  or  some  of  the  more  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, which  applies  only  to  a very  small  peroenLage  of  pictures  ; 
and  secondly,  the  right  of  an  artist  to  repeat,  or  make  replicas  of 
his  own  works,  which  applies,  of  course,  to  every  picture.  It  is 
this  second  right  which  so  many  artists  are  so  loth  to  use,  and 
here  it  is  that  their  difference  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  is  most  accentuated. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  the  strict  morality  of  a replicas 
is  at  least  extremely  doubtful ; many  of  our  best  painters  utterly 
condemn  it.  It  at  least  shows  a poverty  of  conception,  and  is 
defensible  only  where  the  purchasers,  both  of  its  original  work 
and  its  repetition,  are  each  made  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  or  more  works, 
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The  artists  who  assembled  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  Satur- 
day night  were  very  much  of  oue  mind,  but  they  have  failed  to 
convince  us  that  the  balance  of  argument  is  not  strongly 
against  the  propositions  they  met  to  advocate.  The  question 
most  seriously  agitated  by  them  turns  on  the  right  of  reproduc- 
ing pictures.  A painler  paints  a picture  and  sells  it  to  another 
man.  The  artist  and  the  purciiaser  may  make  any  agreement 
they  please  between  themselves  toucliing  the  subsidiary  rights 
connected  with  the  picture.  The  picture  itself  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  purchaser;  but  the  artist  may  stipulate  that  he 
shall  retain  the  right  of  making  and  selling  copies  of  it,  whether 
on  a reduced  scale  and  in  a diflerent  medium,  or  as  exact  repHcts 
of  the  original  production.  The  artist  may  stipulate,  again, 
that  he  shill  have  the  right  to  authorize  engravings,  etchings, 
lithographs,  photographs,  or  other  forms  of  translation  ; and  if 
there  are  any  rigiits  relating  to  a picture  other  than  that  of  its 
direct  possession  and  enjoyment,  the  artist  may  reserve  them 
to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  between  the  two 
may  be  that  the  purchaser  who  acquires  the  picture  by  his  pur- 
chase shall  simultaneously  acquire  all  rights  connected  with  it 
such  as  we  have  described.  The  law  allows  the  utmost  freedom 
of  contract  between  the  two,  and  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  interfere  with  this  freedom.  The  Copyright 
Cjinmission  never  made  any  suggestion  to  limit  it.  What, 
then,  is  the  question  that  agitates  the  artists?  It  is  this:  — 
Suppose  a picture  bought  and  sold  and  nothing  said  about  copy- 
right, whoso  shall  the  copyright  be  ? In  the  absence  of  express 
agreement,  in  whom  shall  the  copyright  be  vested  ? The  law 
is  now  in  that  absurd  condition  that  in  the  case  supposed  the 
copyright  belongs  to  neither  the  oue  nor  the  other  ; it  may  be 
said  to  be  ia  the  air,  fur  it  can  be  asserted  against  nobody  ; 
but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  think  that  the  law  should 
remain  in  this  state.  Where,  then,  shall  the  rights  to  which  wo 
have  referred  bo  vested?  The  Copyright  Commission  recom- 
mend that  they  should  go  with  the  picture  and  belong  to  the 
buyer,  unless  the  seller  expressly  contracts  that  they  shall  be 
reserved  to  him.  The  artists  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  are  all 
of  opinion  that  they  should  remain  in  the  seller,  unless  the 
contract  expressly  includes  them  in  the  purchase.  They  make, 
indeed,  two  exceptions  to  this  principle.  They  think,  and  it  is 
vory  good  of  them  to  think  it,  that  if  a man  gives  an  artist  a 
commission  to  paint  his  portrait,  the  painter  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  reproduce  it,  or  to  have  it  engraved,  lithographed, 
or  photographed,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  man  himself. 
Also  they  think  that  the  right  of  a painter  to  make  replicas  of  a 
picture  he  has  sold  should  not  entitle  him  to  reproduce  it  so 
perfectly  “ as  to  imperil  the  indenlity  of  the  original  work.” 
Subject  to  these  two  limitations,  they  hold  that  an  artist  selling 
a picture  must  be  understood  to  retain  all  rights  of  repro- 
duction, unless  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  they  go  with  the 
painting. 

There  is  a preliminary  question  whether  the  law  should  re- 
coguize  and  protect  such  rights  of  reproduction  of  a picture 
as  wo  have  described.  We  look  with  great  jealousy  on  all  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  law  of  copyright ; but  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  these  privileges  of  reproduction  and  translation  are  capable 
ot  being  made  subjects  of  contract,  and  are,  in  fact,  often 
transferred  for  valuable  pecuniary  considerations.  Conse- 
quently, the  sanction  of  tho  law  can  hardly  bo  withheld  from 
what  thus  acquires,  by  tho  agreement  of  men  among  them- 
selves, all  tho  attributes  of  property.  Sir  James  Stephen,  who 
was  one  of  the  Copyright  Commission,  disapproved  of  copy- 
right in  pictures,  ‘‘because  a picture  has  a value  of  its  own 
winch  is  not  alfccted  by  its  being  copied,  and  copies  of  it  are 
themselves  works  of  art  of  various  degrees  of  merit ; ” but  a 
picture  may  have  two  or  throe  springs  of  value,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  one  is  no  valid  reason  for  refusing  recognition  of 
another.  Sir  James  Stephen,  somewhat  strangely,  does  approve 
of  copyright  in  engravings,  although  the  foundation  of  a copy- 
right in  an  engraving  is  tho  copyright  in  the  picture  from 
which  it  is  engraved.  These  questions  must  be  settled  by  facts. 
Jlr.  Millais  paints  “ The  Order  for  Release.”  If  he  can  convey 
to  a publisher  the  exclusive  right  of  engraving  it  for  a limited 
number  of  years,  that  right  would  sell  for  a considerable  sum. 
If  he  can  retain  the  right  of  copying  it,  the  right  would  be 
worth  a considerable  sum.  As  these  rights  can  bo  defined  and 


appraised,  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  the  one,  like 
the  other,  should  not  bo  recognised  by  tho  law.  We  may 
assume  they  will  be  recognized,  and  will  return  to  tho  question 
whether  they  should  bo  vested  in  the  purchaser  or  remain  with 
the  artist  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  Mony  may  bo  dis- 
posed to  ask  whether  the  point  is  ot  any  importance,  since  it 
can  bo  settled  by  agr  oment.  Tho  eager  interest  of  artists  in 
it  shows  tlial  it  is  of  some  importance.  Tho  fact  is,  they  think 
that  if  the  question  is  once  mooted  between  an  artist  and  a pur- 
chaser, the  latter  will  insist  upon  retaining  all  rights  the  law 
gives  him,  but  if  there  was  no  necessity  to  mention  it,  tho  pur- 
chaser would  rarely  bo  alive  to  it.  The  Copyright  Commission- 
ers said  “ tho  evidence  shows  that  persons  buying  pictures  do  not 
in  general  think  about  the  copyright,  but  if  the  subject  happens 
to  be  mentioned  they  are  generally  under  the  impression  that 
the  copyriglit  is  included  in  the  purchase,  and  are  astonished  if 
they  are  told  it  is  not.”  The  artist  knows  all  about  the  point ; 
the  purchaser  does  not ; and  if  tho  law  gave  the  artist,  in  tho 
absence  of  agreement,  all  rights  of  reproduction,  tho  purchaser 
would  not  get  all  that  he  thought  he  was  buying.  If  the  rule 
of  law  is  tho  other  way,  the  artist  will  never  lose  a right  with- 
out knowing  it ; if  the  rule  is  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  meeting 
desires,  tho  purchaser  will  constantly  fait  to  acquire  rights  he 
thinks  ho  is  purchasing.  This  of  itself  appears  to  us  conclusive 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Copyright  Commission. 
Throwing  upon  the  artist  the  burden  of  stipulating  for  what  ho 
wants  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  every  power  be 
desires  without  injustice  to  any  one.  Other  arguments  founded 
on  convenience  may  bo  suggested.  It  is  plainly  not  very  con- 
vouieut  tliat  tho  right  of  possession  of  a picture  should  be  in  one 
person,  and  the  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  it  in  another. 
This  separation  of  rights  may  bo  created  by  agreement,  but  wo 
want  some  positive  argument  of  considerable  cogency  to  support 
tho  suggestion  that  the  law  should  separate  them  on  every  sale. 
The  exceptions  tho  artist  themselves  have  been  constrained  to 
make  in  their  own  principle  afford  further  arguments  against 
its  adoption.  They  are  obliged  to  allow  that  a man  who  paints 
a portrait  on  commission  should  have  no  rights  of  reproducing 
it,  except  by  e.xpross  authority  ; and  why  should  a man  who 
paints  a scene  in  a park  on  commission  from  its  owner  have  the 
right  of  reproducing  it?  Again,  they  say  that  a replica  should 
not  be  permitted  “ to  imperil  tho  ideality  of  the  original 
work  but  this  rule  would  still  throw  upon  the  possessor  of 
tho  original  work  the  necessity  of  taking  action,  and  of  proving 
that  tlio  replica  exceeded  allowable  limits  of  reproduction. 
Under  the  contrary  rule,  whereby  tho  artist  could  not  reproduce 
what  ho  had  sold  except  by  authority,  he  must  apply  for 
authority  ; he  must  satisfy  the  possessor  he  is  not  going  to 
confuse  tho  value  of  his  property— in  a word,  ho  must  vindicate 
the  innocence  of  his  action.  On  every  ground  the  proposition 
of  tho  Copyright  Commission  commands  our  preference. 

The  artists  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  had  a great  deal  to  say 
about  tho  proposal  ot  the  Copyright  Commission  on  tho  subject 
of  registration.  They  did  not  question  “ the  value  of  registra- 
tion as  applied  to  forms  of  art  like  photography  and  engraving,” 
but  they  denounced  it  when  applied  to  pictures.  What  do  the 
Commissioners  recommend  in  this  matter  ? They  say  that  as 
long  as  the  property  in  a picture  and  its  copyright  are  vested 
in  tho  Same  person  no  registration  whatever  is  necessary,  but 
when  these  are  separated  there  should  be  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  the  agreement  by  which  copj  right  is  separated  from 
possession,  coupled  with  a brief  description  of  tho  nature  and 
subject  of  tho  work  the  subject  of  the  contract.  Registration, 
therefore,  would  never  bo  required,  except  when  one  man  owns 
tho  picture  and  another  has  the  right  of  multiplying  copies  of 
it.  It  is  then  recommended  simply  for  tho  purpose  of  proving 
tho  right  of  tho  person  entitled  to  make  copies  : and  as  this  is 
done  for  his  convenience,  its  compulsory  character  might  bo 
dropped  it  he  objects  to  it.  This  would,  however,  bo  no  boon  to 
the  artists.  If  they  got  their  own  way  and  the  privilege  of 
copyright  was  reserved  to  them  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
they  would  bo  obliged,  if  they  wished  to  prevent  any  person 
interfering  with  their  rights,  to  establish  that  precise  verification 
of  their  work  which  they  resolved  on  Saturadry  was  difficult 
to  the  verge  of  impossibility.  Registration  would  help  them  to 
do  this : but  if  they  would  rather  postpone  all  proof  of  title  till 
a question  arose  in  a court  of  law  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  have  their  desire.  All  this  is,  how- 
ever, subsidiary  to  tho  main  question  that  agitates  them,  and 
we  have  intimated  with  sufficient  clearness  how  wo  think  that 
must  be  decided. 
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COPYRIGHT  IN  PICTURES. 

We  print  on  another  page  an  interesting  report  of  a 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  contemplated  amendment 
in  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  fine  art ; we  also  print  a 
leader  which  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Times. 
The  subject  cannot  fail  to  interest  photographers,  both  in 
its  relation  to  paintings  and  to  the  productions  of  their 
own  special  art.  That  the  existing  Act  on  the  subject  is 
unsatisfactory  in  many  points  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  not 
only  clumsy,  complicated,  and  obscure  in  many  resiiects, 
but  it  is  also  unsatisfactory  in  some  of  its  enactments. 
As  the  law  at  present  stands,  unless  written  agreement  is 
entered  into  defining  the  ownership  of  the  copyright,  no 
property  in  the  idea  or  design  of  the  picture  accrues  to 
anyone.  The  artist  loses  that  property,  whilst  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  picture  does  not  acquire  it;  and  neither 
would  have  a remedy  against  anyone  else  making  un- 
authorized copies.  The  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  con.sider  the  subject  is  that  the 
copyright  in  a painting  shall  pass  with  the  sale  of  the 
picture  to  the  purchaser,  unless  a written  contract  to  the 
contrary  be  entered  into  at  the  time  of  sale.  To  this  pro- 
vision the  artists  very  naturally  object,  as  they  consider 
th.at  the  design  or  idea  of  a picture  having  a distinct  value 
of  a negociable  kind  apart  from  its  first  embodiment  on 
the  canvas  or  other  material,  should  vest  iu  the  creator  of 
that  design  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  sale  thereof. 
The  copyright  of  a picture,  embodying  the  right  to  multiply 
it  by  engraving,  photography,  or  other  means,  is  often  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  property,  and  as  it  should  vest  in 
some  one  apart  from  any  agreement,  naturally,  we  think, 
vests  in  the  author. 

Curiously  enough,  and  satisfactorily  also,  the  law  to  be 
applied  to  photographs  is,  as  we  understand  8ir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  to  be  different  to  that  proposed  for  paintings.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  copyright  in  photographs  shall  belong 
to  the  producers,  except  in  the  case  of  portraits,  and  the 
copyright  in  portraits  is  to  belong  to  the  person  for  whom 
the  portrait  is  produced.  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be 
legitimate  enough.  Jlost  persons  will  assume  that  a man’s 
copyright  in  his  own  portrait  is  beyond  question.  Rut 
there  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  in  which  this  dictum  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  portraitist.  A portrait  by  an  ac- 
complished artist  is  not  simply  a mechanical  facsimile  of  a 
face  in  which  the  owner  of  the  face  may  be  asserted  to  have 
an  indefeasible  copyright.  It  is  something  more  : it  is  a 
work  of  art,  in  which  all  that  is  artistic  belongs  to  the 
portraitist.  If  by  producing  this  work  of  art  he  acquire 
no  sort  of  right  in  the  multiplication  of  it,  if  one  copy 
produced  and  sold  may,  without  hindrance  or  check,  be 
produced  by  any  mechanical  workman  in  exact  facsimile, 
the  original  artist  is  surely  seriously  injured.  His  thought 


and  skill  as  an  artist  cannot  reasonably  be  remunerated  by 
the  sale  of  a single  copy,  and  he  ceases  to  be  fairly  paid 
for  his  work. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  injury  from  which  he  suffers. 
IVe  must  here  re-affirm  a position  we  have  often  maintained 
as  to  the  essentially  artistic  possibilities  of  photographjL 
The  true  artist  in  photography  will  stamp  his  impress  upon 
his  art  as  decidedly  as  the  painter.  A connoisseur  in 
photography  will  recognize  at  once  by  its  style  a Rejlander 
or  a Robinson,  an  Adam-Salomon  or  a Blanchard  ; and 
let  a portrait  by  a great  master  in  photography  be  repro- 
duced by  a cheap  mechanical  copyist,  the  style  and 
characteristics  will  remain.  If,  however,  such  copies  are 
imperfectly  reproduced,  as  they  generally  are,  the  stylo  of 
the  master  will  suggest  identity  witli  his  work,  and  the 
fading  aud  other  imperfections  of  printing  will  attach  as 
a stigma  to  his  work.  He  will  thus  be  not  only  robbed, 
but  disgraced. 

The  remedy  upon  which  the  Times  insist  for  painters 
will,  it  is  true,  be  available  here  for  the  photographic 
portraitist.  It  is  asked,  how  can  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  affect  the  question  when  the  ownership  can  be 
settled  by  agreement  ? The  artist  feels  it  will  materially 
affect  the  question,  and  the  portraitist  will  feel  the  same. 
If  the  question  of  ownership  in  the  right  of  reproduction 
have  to  be  raised,  difficulties  will  occur  which  might  be 
avoided.  If  the  law  give  the  copyright  to  the  purchaser, 
he  will  often  be  disposed  to  show  a degree  of  concern  and 
tenacity  as  to  retaining  it,  which  he  would  not  have  felt 
if  the  law  had  not  conferred  it  upon  him.  A thing  once 
m possession  often  acquires  a degree  of  importance  in 
its  possessor’s  eyes  it  does  not  possess  in  the  abstract.  The 
purchaser  of  a painting  often  buys  the  picture  for  the 
pleasure  its  possession  will  afford  him,  and  never  dreams 
of  cojiyright;  but  if  by  the  provision  of  the  law  copy- 
right passes  to  him  by  the  act  of  purchase,  he  will  be 
ready  to  feel  aggrieved  if  he  is  asked  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  copyright  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
painter.  So  in  like  manner  with  the  smaller  matter  of 
the  photographic  portrait.  As  a rule,  no  thought  of 
copyriglit  enters  the  mind  of  the  sitter ; but  it  will 
acquire  a sudden  value  in  his  eyes  if  explained  to  him,  and 
he  is  asked  by  agreement  to  forego  it. 

But  it  will  be  contended,  not  unnaturally,  that  it  would 
be  obviously  unfair  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  por- 
traitist the  right  to  multiply  and  publish  portraits  of  his 
sitters  without  their  permission.  Clearly  so  : and  a pro- 
vision limiting  their  right  to  use  a portrait  for  any  purpose 
without  the  permission  of  the  sitter  might  with  great 
propriety  be  inserted  in  the  Act.  Indeed,  such  a clause 
protecting  the  public,  aud  furnishing  a simple  remedy, 
might  be  very  desirable  as  deciding  a question  which  has 
occasionally  arisen  as  to  the  exhibition  of  portraits  in 
defiance  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  sitter.  But  that  the 
copyright  shall  as  a matter  of  course  pass  to  the  sitter,  or 
person  ordering  the  portrait,  appears  to  us  to  be  at  once 
unfair,  inconvenient,  and  useless,  injurious  to  the  por- 
traitist, and  of  no  value  or  advantage  to  the  public. 

There  is  one  specific  advantage  given  to  artists  in  the 
proposed  amendment  which  is  worth  note.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  propose  that  copyright  in  literature  aud  art 
shall  be  extended,  and  be  enjoyed  during  life,  and  for 
thirty  years  after  death. 


LIGHTNING  PROCESSES. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  in  America  photo- 
graphers or  their  organs  get  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
base  furious  wars  on  difference  of  opiuiou  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  a process.  An  amusing  little  episode  arises  iu 
relation  to  what  is  termed  the  ‘‘  Lightning  process,”  in 
which  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  an  opponent  of  the 
“lightning process,”  gives  unconscious  testimony  as  to  its 
excellence.  Mr.  Notmau,  of  Montreal,  has  been  recently 
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advertised  as  one  of  the  converts  to  “ lightning,”  and  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  explains  this  by  suggeiting  that 
the  Mr.  Notinan,  Mr.  IlWiam  Xotinan,  does  not  dabble  with 
chemicals  himself,  but  gets  his  people  what  they  like.  And 
amongst  his  people  is  one  of  his  brothers,  John,  who  is  fond 
of  novel  experiments,  and  was  once  a discoverer  of  a rapid 
process  himself.  The  writer  quotes,  in  illustration  of  this,  a 
communication  to  Snelliwj's  Photoejraphieaml  Fine  Art  Journal 
of  twenty  years  ago.  A glance  at  the  formula  is  very  in- 
teresting. It  is  just  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  old  plioto- 
graphers  will  remember,  that  a war  waged  fiercely  as  to 
the  use  of  iron  development  for  negatives  in  place  of  the 
old  pyro  system.  Pyro  was  dethroned  and  iron  reigned, 
an  enormous  reduction  in  exposure  being  gained  by  the 
change.  Mr.  Notinan  was  one  of  those  who  early  and  defi- 
nitely adopted  the  new  and  improved  method.  Instead  of 
suggesting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  John  Xotman  is  easily  led 
away  by  novelties,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  he  is  quick 
to  recognize  improvements,  and  that  if  the  lightning  pro- 
cess cf  to-day  be  as  great  an  improvement  as  was  iron 
development  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  enter  into  the  controversy,  but 
wouhl  like  to  hope  that  the  claimed  rapidity  is  found  a 
reality  by  those  who  test  it.  It  is  amazing  to  remember 
the  bitter  tenacity  with  which  old  pyro  was  retained  and 
defended  as  the  best  developer  twenty  years  ago. 


EXTENSIVE  AND  SUCCESSFOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENTERPRISE. 

We  find  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  district  papers,  the 
South  London  Chronicle,  an  interesting  sketch  of  successful 
j)hotographic  enterprize,  narrating  something  of  the  career 
of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  of  Forest  Hill,  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  places. 
We  are  told,  by  the  local  journal  in  question,  that  ‘‘  the 
career  of  the  gentlemen  merits  a chajiter  in  a future 
edition  of  ‘The  Romance  of  Trade,’  and  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  intelligent  perseverance  and 
clear-sighted  enterprise  will  always  command  their  re- 
ward. Established  in  comparative  obscurity,  a few  years 
ago,  when  its  whole  staff  could  be  enumerated  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  this  firm  at  the  present  time  claims, 
and  claims  justly,  to  be  the  largest  photographers  in  the 
world.  Ry  untiring  industry,  strict  integrity,  and  great 
skill  in  their  profession,  Messrs.  Taylor  have  won  for  them- 
selves this  proud  position.  With  their  headquarters  in 
London,  they  have  established  branches  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  commerce  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Liffey,  they  are 
equally  well-known.  They  have  a studio  in  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  Paris  Boulevards,  and  now,  having  con- 
quered the  Old  Continent,  they  have  sent  out  an  expedi- 
ion  to  win  the  New.  In  the  ecu  se  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
studios  will  be  established  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.” 

It  will  interest  many  photographers  to  learn  that  the 
managing  partner  to  the  firm,  who  has  gone  out  to 
conduct  this  American  enterprize,  is  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  late  editor  of  the  “British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy,” and  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  his 
recent  departure  are  given.  Our  local  contemporary 
says  : — 

“ We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  this  gentleman  was 
enteitained  at  a farewell  dinner  just  previous  to  his 
leaving  England,  and  presented  with  a testimonial  valued 
at  200  guineas.  He  is  possessed  of  great  literary  ability, 
and  contributions  from  his  pen  have  occasionally  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Socieiy  of  Arts.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
will  bring  to  bear  upon  his  new  duties  that  energy  and 
force  of  character  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished. 
Saturday,  the  11th  of  January,  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  good  ship  California,  of  the  Anchor 
Line,  and  the  Victoria  Docks  the  scene  thereof,  and  many 


w'ere  the  preparations  for  the  meincrable  event.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  gentleman  above  mention •‘d,  -the  emigrating 
party  consisted  of  fourteen  operators  and  men  skilled  in 
the  enlarging  process,  besides  colourists,  for  all  of  whom 
first-class  berths  had  been  provided.  As  the  hour 
approached  for  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  the  last  adieux 
were  exchanged  with  the  immediate  relatives,  and  the  deck 
left  to  the  members  of  the  firm,  who  had  come  to  see  their 
comrades  off,  among  them  being  Mr.  George  Taylor,  their 
respected  principal.  A rather  amusing  incident  occurred 
just  at  this  juncture.  As  the  friends  were  about  leaving, 
the  vessel  moved  from  the  dock  sooner  than  was  expected, 
and  prevented  the  possibility  of  landing,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it  but  for  the  visitors  to  accompany  the 
vessel  to  Gravesend,  and  there  reach  terra  firma.  IVo 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirable  arrangements 
* made  on  board  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  or  the 
, generous  hospitality  shown  to  those  friends  who  accoin- 
j panied  them  down  the  river.  Luncheon  was  served  in 
first-class  style,  and  previous  to  parting  the  whole  party 
joined  hands  and  expressed  their  feelings  in  singing 
‘ Auld  Lang  Syne.’  The  last  farewell  was  exchanged,  the 
last  shake  of  the  hand  given,  and  as  the  tug  moved  off  to 
the  shore,  the  air  resounded  with  cheers  for  the  success  of 
the  American  business,  which  were  answered  from  the 
deck  with  cheers  for  ,Mr.  George  Taylor.  We  wish  the 
project  success,  and  the  California  a pleasant  voyage. 

We  are  further  informed  that  “it  is  the  intention  of 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  T.aylor  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
studios  above-named,  a factory  or  depot  on  a very  exten- 
sive scale,  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  for  the  production  of  their  noted  enlargements, 
and  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  various  mechanical 
processes  iu  connection  with  photography.  From  this 
great  central  depot  at  Brooklyn  will  be  issued  those  charm- 
ing Excelsior  portraits  which,  in  the  old  country,  are  scat- 
tered broadcast,  giving  universal  satisfaction,  and  which  in 
the  New  World  will  carry  on  their  mission,  enabling  the 
smart  speculator  of  Wall  Street,  the  not  less  smart  New 
Englander,  the  rail  splitter  of  the  Western  States,  and  for 
aught  we  know  the  ‘ tearless  Stoick  of  the  Woods  ’ in  his 
native  wigwam,  to  secure  the  shadows  of  their  friends  ere 
the  substances  fade.  The  sending  out  of  this  photographic 
expedition  is  extremely  novel  in  its  character  and  original 
in  its  conception,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  before 
attempted  in  the  history  of  photography.” 


AN  EARLY  ARTTSTIC  PORTRAITIST. 

A CORUESPO  NDENT  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photograplur 
gives  an  interesting  reraiuiscouce  of  a visit  to  M.  Adam- 
Salomon’s  studio  in  18G2.  After  some  preliminary  remarks, 
he  says : — 

“At  that  time  No.  58,  Rue  Laroche  Foucauld,  was  the 
address  of  the  man  who  had  among  his  negatives  the 
greatest  personages  of  the  day,  and  almost  from  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  it  was  a uselefs 
precaution  to  have  ascertained  the  exact  number,  because 
the  street  I have  named  is  not  a big  or  a fashionable  one 
on  some  boulevard  : it  is  narrow,  unimportant,  very  quiet, 
just  the  sort  of  spot  a man  of  moderate  means,  who  loves 
study  and  peace,  would  select  for  his  abode.  On  the 
small  green  door  of  a private  house  there  was  only  to  be 
seen  “No.  58,”  not  even  a brass  plate  with  name. 
The  front  portion  of  the  establishment,  including  the  door, 
was  composed  of  a double  sort  of  work-place  ; the  first  or 
ground  floor  was  a sculptor’s  atelier,  and  above  this  a glass 
house  had  been  arranged  by  knocking  down  some  brick 
work.  A small  garden  intervened  between  this  and  the 
dwelling  house.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  here  of  the 
present  day  arrangements,  got  up  at  immense  outlay,  and 
still  greater  cost  of  rent  and  taxes.  This  very  modest  and 
even  mean-looking  house,  with  its  double  work-shop,  was 
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nevertheless  the  residence  and  place  of  labour  of  a true 
and  great  artist ; one  who  has  honoured  photography 
doubly,  in  so  much  that  he,  being  a clever  sculptor,  has 
abandoned  the  chisel  for  the  camera,  to  become  a still 
cleverer  photographer.  I must  confess  that  my  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  some  disappointment,  but  it  was  soon 
dispelled  by  a very  courteous  reception.  At  a guess, 
Salomon  was  a man  probably  a littte  over  forty,  of  the 
middle  height,  and  it  was  very  evident  fully  absorbed  in 
the  concerns  of  his  work  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  good 
wife  had  to  hunt  him  up  and  use  her  utmost  powers  of 
persuasion  to  make  him  partake  of  sufficient  food  to  avert 
collapse.  He  would  go  a whole  day  without  nourish- 
ment, she  said,  if  she  were  not  always  after  him.  A great 
enthusiast,  a hard  worker,  and  a jolly  good  fellow  for  all 
that. 

“ Xotwithstanding  the  pravailing  fashion,  a great 
demand  for  small  photographs,  it  may  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  Salomon  never  took  one.  He  had  but  one  size, 
one  style,  one  price-— the  8 by  10  size  plate,  half-figure, 
nearly  always  standing,  plain  background,  and  at  $20  first 
copy. 

“ No  sitter  was  ever  allowed  to  get  out  of  his  hands 
under  anything  less  than  two  hours,  and  in  that  time  from 
six  to  eight  negatives  were  generally  made. 

“ It  is  probably  needless  to  do  more  than  observe, 
cursorily,  what  an  amount  of  study  and  care  each  sitter 
was  made  the  object  of.  But  he  knew  full  well  what  he 
was  doing,  and  it  remained  a question  with  me,  from  all  I 
heard  him  say,  whether  he  ever  considered  he  had  done  his 
work  well  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  No  one  could  print 
his  portraits  to  his  satisfaction.  He  observed  : ‘ Those  I am 
very  anxious  about  I must  do  myself.’ 

“ It  may  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  photo- 
grapher could  resist  the  universal  current  (refuse  to  do 
the  work  in  demand),  and  otherwise  go  counter  to  every 
established  system  of  business?  For  all  that,  he  had  as 
much  work  to  do  as  he  could  conveniently  get  through, 
in  his  own  style  snd  at  his  own  price,  and  we  may  remain 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  his  superior  talent  did 
it.  It  is  very  evident  that  Adam-Salomon’s  true  artistic 
method  of  leisurely  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect,  as 
evidenced  by  the  very  superior  portraits  he  produced. 
His  superiority  asserted  itself  without  any  artificial  aid,  and 
brought  to  his  door  the  greatest  people  it  has  ever  been 
the  good  fortune  of  any  photographer  to  greet  within  his 
walls. 

“ In  point  of  business  results,  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  the  results  were  just  as  satisfactory,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  his  daily  average  receipts  amounted  to 
$200.  All  this  work  was  done  by  himself  with  three 
assistants. 

“ I have  said  that  the  utmost  simplicity  met  the  eye 
everywhere  in  point  of  outward  show  ; but  it  will  be  still 
more  surprising  to  learn  that  there  was  not  one  photo- 
graph framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls — no  reception 
room.  In  his  own  sitting  room  there  couM  be  seen  on  the 
table  two  or  three  albums,  large  size  and  of  the  old  style, 
of  which  the  leaves  were  covered  with  prints,  carelessly 
pasted,  unfinished,  untouched,  unburnished,  uu-anything, 
in  fact ; complete  bareness,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ 1 am  here, 
and  that  is  suflioient.’  Indeed  it  was  quite  enough,  and  no 
more  seemed  to  be  expected  by  his  illustrious  patrons, 
who,  while  admiring  the  great  talent  of  the  artist,  could 
overlook  his  peculiarities  and  be  fully  satisfied  with 
ha/ing  seen  some  friend’s  portrait.  I was  naturally 
inquisitive  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  such 
perfection,  and  my  questions  were  of  the  usual  kind  ; Who 
is  the  maker  of  your  lens  (ho  had  only  one,  a four-inch)  ? 
He  answered  me  with  a benignant  smile  and  a slight  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  ‘ Lenses  are  like  fiddles,  my  dear  sir  ; it  is 
not  the  instrument  that  matters  much,  but  he  who  plays 
upon  it  that  makes  all  the  difference.’  He  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  some  of  his  negatives,  which,  from  the 


bluish-black  lines  of  them,  seemed  as  if  developed  for  the 
second  time  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ; they  were  rather 
thin,  but  very’  uniform  snd  clear.  His  ‘ retoucher’  was  an 
artist  and  an  engraver  by  profession,  and  he  had  acquired 
an  admirable  and  intelligent  proficiency  in  the  method  of 
improving  and  finishing  the  negative  without  spoiling  it. 

“ It  is  not  always  within  the  power  of  every  one  of  us 
to  achieve  eminence  or  many  of  our  cherished  dreams,  but 
it  is  within  the  sphere  of  all  to  strive  and  to  show  that  we 
take  to  heart  the  paternal  advice  of  our  Editor — aim  high 


VENTIL.\TING  DARK-ROOMS. 

BY  JAMES  CHINN. 

[ HAVE  noticed  from  time  to  time  the  various  plans  .adopted 
for  allowing  the  operator  to  inhale  fresh  air  while  at  work. 
The  plan  I am  about  to  describe  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
and  doubtless  practic.able  in  most  studios. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  a hole  in  the  w.all  (opposite  the 
door,  if  possible)  any  convenient  size,  get  two  long  strips 
of  wood  one  inch  square,  and  two  others  two  inches  by 
one  inch  ; nail  one  of  the  flat  pieces  to  one  square  piece, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  or  rabbet,  nail  this  to  the  wall 
about  two  inches  above  the  liole  already  cut,  nail  the 
other  two  together  and  then  to  the  wall  below  the  hole. 
Be  very  careful  lo  have  them  parallel,  or  you  will  spoil 
the  job.  JIake  a piece  of  flat  wood,  a little  longer  than  the 
hole,  and  wide  enough  to  run  easy  in  the  two  pieces  n.ailed 
to  the  wall ; put  a few  small  staples  in  the  wall  around 
the  room,  and  one  each  end  of  the  shutter,  and  inside 
the  top  corner  of  the  door  ; then  take  a strong  string,  or 
small  copper  wire,  shut  the  door,  make  fast  one  end  to  a 
staple  in  the  shutter,  pass  it  through  the  staples  in  the 
wall,  and  fasten  to  the  door,  then  through  the  staples  along 
the  other  side  of  the  wall ; and  finally,  fasten  the  other  to 
the  other  end  of  the  shutter,  open  the  dark-room  door,  and 
you  will  feel  the  benefit  of  the  hole  in  the  wall. 

if  you  line  the  shutter  and  slides  with  a piece  of  cloth, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  actinic  light  entering. 

This  m.iy  seem  a lot  of  trouble,  but  if  your  dark-room  be 
made  of  wood  (which,  luckily,  most  of  ours  are,  in  the 
Colonies)  and  you  have  any  mechanical  skill,  it  will  not 
take  more  than  an  hour. 

Ijlenheiin,  N.Z. 


NORTHERN  NOTES. 

BY  JO  VESTUIS. 

Hot  Water  lleatiiKj,  versus  Hot  Air  Heating. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Society  the  Presi- 
dent settled  the  qi’.estiou  of  heating  the  studio  rather 
summarily’,  and  yet  with  au  air  of  reason  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  members. 

Tbo  question  as  to  the  cause  of  moisture  on  the  inside 
glass  of  a studio  was  answered  by  Mr.  Haworth  in  rather  an 
ambiguous  manner.  “ In  warming  a stu  iio  with  hot  water, 
the  air  i.s  charged  with  moisture,  which  ir  condensed, 
evaporated,  and  recondensed,  and  thus  the  room  remains 
constantly  wet.”  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Haworth  how  he 
can  get  moisture  from  a hot-water  pipe  other  than  by  boring 
a hole  in  the  pipe  and  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate  in  the 
shape  of  steam  ? 

“ If  the  room  were  heated  by  hot  air,”  says  Mr.  Haworth, 
“ the  constant  influx  of  hot  air  foiced  out  the  same  quantity 
from  the  room,  which  cariied  away  the  moisture  with  it.” 
Now  I say  hot  air  cannot  force  out  damp  air  any  sooner  than 
a cast  metal  pipe  heated  by  wat  r can.  If  free  ventilation 
does  not  exist,  condensatiou  will  t ike  place  by  any  lieating 
system.  'I'he  system  of  hot  water  heating  by  circulation  is 
certainly  by  far  the  simplest,  safest,  and  best  when  properly 
applied  ; and  now  that  carbon  has  become  a staple  branch  of 
the  art  science,  this  is  the  only  system  by  which  a regular 
upply  of  hot  water  can  bo  had  without  in  any  way  dis- 
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arranging  the  heating  system.  It  is  less  liable  to  cause  con' 
densation  than  the  hot  air  system,  for  the  simple  reason  tha* 
hot  metal  pipes  import  no  moisture  into  the  studio,  while  hot 
air  is  just  another  name  for  steam,  ttieoretically  called  dry 
air,  a thing  which  is  not  known  to  exist  in  nature,  and  is 
very  probably  not  producible  in  art. 

Arlijicial  Light. — I have  been  thinking  over  the  many  dis- 
advantages (or  negative  advantages,  if  you  will  allow  me)  of 
the  newly-brushed-up  night-light  craze,  when  I read  in  the 
daily  paper  that  “ pictures  pro  luc-'d  by  artificial  light  are 
superior  in  many  respects  to  those  taken  in  the  middle  of 
summer,"  with  the  further  advantage  that  *•  ladies  and 
gentlemen  can  be  photographed  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
theatre  or  ball-room.  Isn’t  this  too  awful,  that  photo- 
graphers can  condescend  to  wait  about  the  streets  during  the 
witching  hours  of  night  with  their  artificial  light  box  and 
Cyclopean  eye,  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  photo- 
graphed "on  the  way  to  or  from  the  ball-room  or  theatre," 
and  further  “sittings  will  be  taken  any  hour  of  the  day  oi 
night”?  Now,  artificial  light  is  very  good  in  cettain  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  photographer  who  advertises  in  thn 
above  style — mil  it  is  a fact — must  be  aware  that  be  is 
grossly  perverting  the  truth  in  the  first  part,  and  sorrowfully 
degrading  the  )>rulessiuii  in  the  second.  The  man  who  uses 
artificial  light  so  largely  shou’.d  be  relegated  to  the 
companionship  of  undeitakcrs  and  firemen,  who  have  a 
night  bell  attached  to  their  doors,  and  who  always  go  to 
bed  in  tin  ir  boots. 

At  the  next  Photographic  Exhibition  we  will  be  having 
these  “artificial  ’ aitists  coming  out  after  Whistler,  in 
“ Arrangi  ments  ’’  in  three  shades  of  grey,  “ Nocturnes  ’’  in 
pink  and  spangle  with  footlights,  and  “ Symphonies"  in 
daik-room  and  dormitiry. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  many  of  the  boulevards,  and  on  all  the  chief  streets  in 
Paris,  are  found  pretty  shops  where  they  sell  nothing  but 
photographic  picture?. 

Duiing  the  Exposition  an  unusual  display  is  being  made. 
Eveiybocly  finds  pleasure  in  examining  the  attractive  exhi- 
bits found  in  these  shop  windows.  Throngs  are  about  them 
all  the  afternoons  and  during  the  evenings  ; as  they  light  up 
brilliantly,  real  crowds.  Such  artistic  pictures  of  actresses! 
Such  clear  and  sharp  pictures  of  the  wonderful  buildings  in 
the  public  squares,  and  such  views  of  the  Exposition  ! Just 
out  of  the  Rue  Ue  I’Opera,  in  the  Boulevard  Des  Italicns,  is 
one  of  these  pictuie  stoie.?.  We  often  looked  in  the  windows, 
and  oue  day  saw,  O,  such  a face  ! ’Twas  that  of  a Madonna. 
Everybody  looked  at  it,  spoke  about  it.  The  dearest  cabinet 
photograph  sold  in  Europe  is  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  taken 
by  Bergamasco  ; price,  70  cent?.,  every  where  the  same.  The 
price  of  this  Madonna  was  90  cents.  It  seemed  like  a fami- 
liar face,  a photograph  which  we  had  seen  in  New  York  ; 
but  it  was  on  a card  with  the  name  and  address  of  this  Patis 
e tablishraent.  Several  Americans  had  been  lieaid  to  ex- 
claim, asiutheciowd  we  looked  and  admired  together,  “Oh  | 
that's  a pictuie.”  “ Oh.  what  a photograph  that  is !”  “ Ah  ! 

if  our  American  photographers  could  only  take  such  pic- 
tures!" “ Di  I you  ever  see  anything  anywhere  so  fine  ?” 
One  day,  after  hearing  these  expressioni  for  the  hundredth 
time,  making  up  our  minds  to  “see"  about  that,  we  went  in 
to  the  shop  and  said,  “Now  be  fiank  about  that  photo- 
graph; is  it  not  made  in  the  United  States?”  TheEiench- 
inan  answered,  " Oh,  Monsieur,  he  is  such  booliful  jiieziire  ! 
Ze  artists  he  raves.  Oh,  z ■ bootiful  Madon  !”  “ But  isn’t  it 
made  in  the  United  States?  And  didn't  you  get  it  through 
Anthony's?  And  isn’t  it  one  of  Sarony’s?”  “Let  me 
assure  you.  Monsieur,  it  is  za  finert  photograph  in  zi  world  !'’ 
And  tlun  the  fellow  went  into  a dozen  exclamations  as  to  the 
perfection  of  the  artistic  effect,  the  light,  the  shade.  It 
took  a long  time,  but  to  persistent  questioning  at  last  he 
said,  “ We,  we,  Monsieur;  he  is  Sarony  ; he  is  Anthony!  ’’ 


To  get  “ good  photographi,"  however,  you  must  go  to  Paris  ; 
and  “ if  American  artists  could  only  take  such  pictures,”  it 
would  be  so  much  more  to  our  credit  ? 

The  face  was  that  of  Maud  Branscombe,  and  the  photo- 
grapher was  Sarony,  of  Union  Square. 

Look  out  for  pictures  taken  over  unmounted  or  strinped 
from  the  home  eard  and  remounted  again.  Beware  of  artis- 
tic photography  in  Paris. 

[ The  above  ii  signed  by  S.  C.  P.,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 
There  are,  we  fear,  tricksters  of  the  kind  descended  all  over 
the  world.  But  does  not  S.  G.  P.  indulge  a little  in  " spread- 
eagleism?”  Sarony  can  scarcely  be  called  an  American 
photographer,  and  Maud  Branscombe  is  an  English  girl. 
The  United  States  abound  in  pretty  girls  and  capable  photo- 
graphers, so  that  no  mistake  is  necissary  to  vindicate  Araeri- 
can  claim  to  art  and  skill.  And  did  the  Frenchman 
really  indulge  in  stage  broken  English?— Ed] 


(KorrffjpcruilflUf. 

MUFFINS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sin, — Would  you  kindly  insert  the  following  in  reply  to 
(he  Ramsgate  paragraph  intiiled,  “Hard  Times,"  in  your 
issue  of  the  21th  of  January  ? I big  to  state  (hat  your  corres- 
pondent has  made  a great  mis(ako  lespecting  the  donkey 
and  photographer’s  barrow  which  he  met  in  St.  Lawrence  the 
Sunday  previous.  He  states  that,  to  his  gnat  surprise,  ho 
trad,  in  yellow  letters,  “ H.  Giiggs,  Photographer,  Wholesalj 
and  Retail  Muflin  and  Crumpet  Manufactuiei'.”  I beg  to 
state  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  “ photographer"  on  the 
barrow,  nor  the  word  " manufacturer,”  but  in  large  capital 
letters  the  word?,  “James  Griggs,  Muffins  and  Crumpets, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  Ramsgate."  The  colour,  instead  of 
being  yellow,  is  black  and  red.  His  eyes  must  be  getting 
bad  indeed  not  to  take  a better  focus  of  the  photo,  barrow, 
both  respecting  colour  and  words.  I have  a vacancy  in  my 
establishment,  and  I think  it  would  greatly  improve  our 
vorthy  friend’s  sight  if  he  was  to  accept  of  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  providing  he  brings  his  own  donkey 
and  barrow,  and  sells  substance  for  the  winter  ; aud  may  his 
shadow  never  be  less! — I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully', 

.IsstBs  Gbigos, 

Photographer,  and  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Biker. 

4,  Albert  Road,  lianmjate. 


f rofffMitgs  of 

Liverpool  Ajiateur  Photographic  Associvtion. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
Mr.  II.  A Wharmby,  the  retiring  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  II.  G.  Wood  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarkb,  the  new  President,  then  took  the  chair, 
and,  after  thanking  the  members  for  appointing  him  their  Presi- 
dent. read  his  address  (in  our  next). 

The  Preidknt  exhibited  some  prints  printed  by  electric  light, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  sun-printed  pictures,  and  a p.iiit 
from  an  instantaneous  dry  plate  collodio-bromide,  taken  by  Mr. 
Sayce  in  1803.  Some  transparencies  were  also  shown  on  collodio- 
bromide  plates,  which  had  beeu  jirepared  five  years  previously, 
and  had  since  been  carried  in  a deal  grooved  bjx  abmt  9,500 
miles  without  showing  any  signs  of  deterioration 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  exhibited  some  panoramic  views  of  Athens, 
an  enlargement,  and  a large  number  of  prints  which  he  had  taken 
during  his  travels,  all  from  collodio-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  Gree.'.',  in  reply  to  a question  whether  he  had  had  many 
failures,  said  that  the  few  he  had  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad 
glass  usi-d,  and  not  to  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  He  (Mr. 
Green)  also  exhibited  some  prints  toned  about  twciity-one  yiars 
ago  with  gold  and  platinum.  These  had  not  faded  at  all,  aud  he 
thought  the  whites  were  purer  than  the  prints  of  the  present  day. 
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The  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer  then  read  a paper  on  “ Portraiture  by 
Artificial  Light  for  Amateurs  ” ^in  onr  next),  and  afterwards  ex- 
hibited his  simple  apparatus  by  giving  a practical  demonstration 
of  his  method  of  artificial  lighting  by  taking  a portrait  of  the 
President  on  one  of  Swan's  dry  plates. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  27th  instant. 


Photographers’  Be.vevolen't  Associatioh. 

The  above  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
29th  January,  at  IGOa,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  W.  S.  Bird,  Esq. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  commenced  by  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  then  read  to  the  meeting  as 
follows 

Secretary's  Report. 

“ In  presenting  my  statement  for  the  past  year,  I have  the 
pleasure  of  reporting  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Association. 

“The  receipts  for  the  year  are  £39  7s.  6d.  as  against 
£35  13s.  4d.  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  actual  working 
expenses  £22  15s.  Id.  as  against  £26  9s.  2d.  Therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  receipts  and  decrease  in  expenditure, 
the  funds  of  the  Association  have  been  raised  from  £17  3s.  lOd. 
to  £57  IGs.  3d. 

“This  result  1 submit  is  satisfactory,  and  should  the  Associa- 
tion receive  that  support  which  it  deserves  from  photographers, 
the  funds  would  soon  be  multiplied,  and  thereby  the  operations 
of  the  Association  could  be  considerably  extended.” 

Board  of  Management  Report. 

“ The  board  of  management  offers  its  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly,  by  their  donations  and 
otherwise,  assisted  the  Association  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
hopes  that  with  a continuance  of  this  assistance  the  designs  of 
the  Association  may  be  still  further  promoted. 

“Although,  perhaps,  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
Association  is  as  yet  not  in  quite  so  flourishing  a condition  as 
might  be  desired,  yet,  looking  at  its  career  from  its  commence- 
ment up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  probably  never  been  in  so 
healthy  a condition  generally  as  now. 

Its  pecuniary  state,  too,  though  it  might  certainly  be  better, 
is  improving.  A glance  at  the  Secretary’s  report  will  show  that 
during  the  last  year  the  receipts  have  increased  slightly,  while  the 
expenses  have  been  lessened. 

“ All  that  is  now  required  to  make  the  Photographers’  Benevo- 
lent Association  an  active  and  flourishing  institution  is  the 
thorough  support  of  photographers  generally  throughout  the 


but  also  affords  them  all  possible  assistance  in  obtaining  situa- 
tions when  out  of  employment. 

Subscriptions  are  as  follows  Ordinary  membership,  yearly, 
lOs.  Gd.  ; half-yearly,  5s.  Gd.  ; quarterly,  3s.  Honorary  sub- 
scriptions, one  guinea  per  annum. 

“ At  the  close  of  the  year  a soiree  was  held  at  the  Exhibition, 
Pall  Mall,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  having 
kindly  given  the  use  of  their  Room,  and  the  receipts  being 
devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  Association.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  the  evening  went  off  very  successfully.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Society  were  both  present. 

“The  Society  also  desires  to  record  its  sense  of  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  of  the  photographic  journals  in  giving  its  proceed- 
ings a desirable  publicity. 

“ In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Management  would  point  out  the 
necessity  of  the  active  support  of  all  members  if  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Association  is  to  be  secured.  Every  effort  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  known  its  existence 
and  intentions,  may  certainly  be  considered  work  in  a good 
cause.  “ W.  S.  Bird,  Chairman." 

The  two  reports  were  adopted  by  the  general  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place.  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Platt  were  elected  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

A letter  from  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  was  read  to  the  meeting,* 
stating  his  inability  to  be  present  through  ill-health.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  express  the  regret  of  the  General 
Meeting  to  hear  of  his  illness. 

The  business  having  been  brought  to  a termination,  ilr.  Bolas 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Ashman  seconded:  “That  this  meeting 
present  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  very  able  services 
during  the  year.’’  This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
meeting  dissolved. 

The  next  committee  meeting  will  be  held  at  8 p.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  March  5th. 

Berlin  Association  foe  the  Promotion  of  Piiotoobapiiy. 
The  Association  met  on  the  20th  December,  1878,  Prof.  II. 
V OGEL  in  the  chair. 

After  the  admission  of  a new  member,  Herr  Relvas,  of 
I Collega,  near  Lisbon,  a member  of  the  society  exhibited  some 
I portraits  from  nature  in  collotype,  which  were  pronounced  by 
all  present  to  bo  remarkably  successful  specimens  of  the  pro- 
cess, showing  unusual  intensity  and  depth. 

Ur.  FiiiEDLiNDER  proposed  that  all  patent  specifications 
relating  to  photography  should  be  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  detoi  rained  to  purchase  those  which  had 
special  interest  for  the  members. 

A letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Frey  & Co.,  of  Aaran, 
Switzerland,  declaring  that  the  so-styled  rapid  process  which 
Herr  Schwartz  had  lately  offered  for  sale  to  the  members  of  the 


kingdom,  and  the  Board  has  permission  to  publish  the  two  Association  was  merely  an  old  method  described  and  published 


following  letters  selected  from  similar  correspondence  in  support 
of  this  view. 

“ ‘ 71,  Terminus  Road,  Eastbourne. 

“ ‘ Sir, — Herewith  please  find  cheque  for  one  guinea  for  your 
funds,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  so  small  a balance  to  your 
credit.  If  every  English  photographer  sent  you  just  the  value 
of  one  dozen  of  their  C.D.V.  pictures,  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  total  of  an  institution  that,  we  think,  is  very  much  needed, 
and  little  thought  of  by  many  masters.— Yours  truly. 

“ ‘ G.  AND  R.  Lavis.’ 

19,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 

“ ‘ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  application  I send  you  enclosed 
another  donation  of  £3  3s.  I do  hope  the  Association  will  be 
self-supporting  in  another  year.  Efforts  should  bo  made  to  secure 
a greater  number  of  tnembers.  Surely  the  journals  will  help  you  in 
this  ! A few  tines  on  the  advantages  of  your  Association  oft  re- 
peated would,  I should  think,  bring  about  the  desired  result.  I 
can  but  repeat  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
I’hotographers’  Benevolent  Association,  and  remain  yours  faith- 
fully, *“J.  H.  Dallmeyer.’ 

“The  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  widely  felt,  and 
this  Association  has  already  been  the  medium  through  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  distress  has  been  relieved,  and  a large 
number  of  photographers  assisted  in  various  ways.  If  mastern 
and  men  would  come  forward  heartily,  and  assist  the  Association 
in  its  charitable  purpose,  its  usefulness  might  be  very  considerably 
augmented. 

"The  Association  not  only  relieves  members  when  in  distress, 


in  the  year  18G1,  by  a photographer  of  Munich.  Asa  proof, 

I they  instanced  the  case  of  one  of  their  own  customers,  who  in 
I that  year  had  bought  precisely  the  same  formula  and  directions 
I foreighteen  florins,  and  on  his  remonstrating  with  Herr  Schwartz, 
had  received  the  price  of  his  second  purchase,  fifty  marks, 
returned  fo  him,  with  the  excuse  that  the  latter  had  been  co- 
inventor  of  the  Munich  process. 

Herr  Marowsky  made  some  remarks  on  chrysoidin  varnish, 
whose  yellow  colour  ho  maintained  to  bo  very  unstable. 
According  to  his  own  experience,  it  had  considerably  faded  after 
being  in  use  for  a couple  of  days. 

Herr  Sciiaarwaciiter  had  made  the  same  observation,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  this  varnish,  of  which  so  high  expectations 
had  been  formed,  would  bo  found  to  bo  valueless  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Dr.  V'ooEL  read  a report  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  on  tho 
patent  polychroraic  autographic  process  of  Herr  Iloltzmann,  of 
Speyer.  It  was  claimed  for  this  process  that  by  means  of  it 
from  twenty  to  thirty  good  copies  of  a many-coloured  drawing 
or  water  colour  could  bo  produced  by  more  contact,  without  the 
use  of  any  press;  it  was  also  expected  that  tho  process  would 
supersede  every  kind  of  tracing  or  reprinting  process,  and  would 
make  the  ordinary  mercantile  copying  book  quite  unnecessary. 
Without  accepting  all  supposed  superiority,  the  chairman 
acknowledged  that  tho  invention  had  some  merit,  and  was  in 
a position  to  demonstrate  the  method  to  tho  meeting.  Tho 
original  drawing,  which  may  bo  either  in  outline  or  mass,  must 
first  bo  prepared  on  tracing  paper  with  special  (aniline)  colours. 
A piece  of  paper— called  by  the  inventor  negative  paper— is 
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coated  with  a guralike  substance,  floated  for  a coupio  of 
minutes  on  water,  and  then  blotted  on  filtering  paper.  By  this 
means  the  surface  of  the  paper  has  become  sticky  ; the  original 
is  laid  on  it,  made  to  adhere  by  pressing  with  a handkerchief, 
and  then  drawn  otT  again.  On  the  negative  paper  is  now  pro- 
duced a copy  of  the  original  in  the  same  colours,  only  the  copy 
appears  to  bo  much  more  brilliant  and  intense  than  the  original. 
This  copy,  called  by  the  inventor,  not  quite  correctly,  a nega- 
tive, serves  as  a printing  plate.  Pieces  of  ordinary  paper  are 
damped  and  laid  on  the  negative,  and  when  removed  have  im- 
printed on  them  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original.  The  first 
copy  taken  in  this  way  at  the  meeting  showed  all  the  colours 
equal  in  intensity  to  those  of  the  original;  in  tho  second  they 
were  decidedly  fainter  ; and  in  the  third  some  of  them  quite 
failed  to  appear.  Prof.  Vogel  expressed  a decided  opinion  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  take  anything  like  the  number  of  good 
copies  by  this  process  as  are  claimed  by  the  inventor.  He 
showed  tho  copy  of  a letter  which  he  had  written  in  different 
colours  on  ordinary  instead  of  tracing-paper;  of  these,  only 
two,  violet  and  dark  green,  came  out  well,  the  majority  failing 
to  copy  at  all.  The  meeting  came  to  tho  coriclusion  that  the 
method,  though  highly  interesting,  was  hardly  likely  to  become 
of  practical  importance. 


The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1879,  when 
Dr.  VoOEL  again  occupied  the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  Ilerr  Keutlinger  on  the  fading  of  carbon 
prints,  lie  had  carried  out  a variety  of  experiments  with  a large 
number  of  samples  of  tissue,  in  which  he  had  carefully  attended 
to  all  tho  precautions  suggested  by  his  own  experience  as  well  as 
by  the  instructions  of  others,  so  as  to  overcome  all  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  process.  But  in  the  durability  of  the  prints  thus 
obtained  he  had  been  bitterly  disappointed.  During  the  late  ex- 
hibition he  prepared  some  carbon  prints  with  the  greatest  care  on 
tissue  obtained  from  the  well-known  house  of  Braun  and  Co.,  and 
e.xhibited  them  in  the  same  case  with  a number  of  silver  prints. 
After  being  thus  exposed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion— from  si.x  to  eight  months — the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  silver  and  carbon  prints  was  most  marked.  The  latter,  when  : 
first  exhibited,  had  a rich  brown  tone,  but  when  they  returned  to  I 
the  studio  they  had  a dirty  yellow  tint  shot  with  green,  and  had 
lost  much  of  their  original  intensity  ; spots  that  had  been  re- 
touched had  become  painfully  manifest.  During  all  this  time  the 
silver  prints  that  had  been  exposed  under  e.xactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances had  remained  unchanged,  lleir  Beutliuger  believes 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  to  be  due  to  chemicals  contained 
in  the  colouring  material  of  the  coating,  or  in  the  paper,  llis 
opinion  is  that  the  old  silver  process,  if  attention  be  paid  to  it, 
will  long  continue  to  bear  the  palm. 

Ilerr  Marowsky  agreed  with  Herr  Reutlinger  in  considering 
silver  prints  much  more  durable  than  those  in  carbon.  He  | 
pos.sessed  some  of  the  former  twentv-five  years  old,  which  were 
now  us  good  as  new  in  point  of  colour.  Tliey  had,  however,  been 
kept  unmounted. 

Herr  J oor  remarked  that  unmounted  copies  were  more  durable 
than  mounted  ones,  especially  than  those  mounted  on  card. 

Ilerren  Holoff  and  Reichakd  had  had  similar  experience  of 
the  superior  durability  of  unmounted  photographs,  but  the  laiter 
gentleman  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  carbon  prints  are  so  liable 
to  change  colour. 

Herr  Quidde,  while  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Messrs.  Reutlinger  and  Marowsky,  appealed  to  the  well- 
known  chemical  facts,  from  which  it  followed  that  silver  prints 
are  much  more  easily  affected  than  carbon  prints,  and  that  the 
fading,  when  it  had  once  commenced,  went  much  further  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  On  this  ground  he  believed  that 
photographic  copies  of  documents  that  might  preserve  their  im- 
portance for  centuries  should  betaken  by  a process  resting  on  an 
imperishable  material  like  carbon. 

i’rofessor  Vogel  explained  that  carbon  pictures  that  had  been 
prepared  on  tissue  tinted  with  Chinese  ink  or  lamp-black  would 
not  fade.  The  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  experienced  by  Herr 
Reutlinger  was  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  carmine,  which  is  known 
to  be  an  impure  and  evanescent  colour.  Insufficient  washing 
might  also,  in  consequence  of  a residuum  of  chromate,  produce  a 
change  of  tint  in  carbon  pictures.  To  obviate  this,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  print  with  sodium  hyposulphite  to  decompose  the- 
chromate  could  be  recommended.  The  speaker  had  twelve  years 
ago  prepared  his  own  tissue,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  late 
Herr  Grasshoff  had  used  Vandyke  red  prepared  by  Moewe,  of 


Berlin,  instead  of  carmine.  Pictures  taken  on  this  tissue  had 
not  suffered  the  slightest  change  of  colour  in  all  that  time. 

Herr  Hartmann  presented  to  the  Association,  in  the  name  of 
Herr  van  Delden,  of  Breslau,  a number  of  large  photographs — 
mostly  of  interiors — which  met  with  unanimous  approval.  Herr 
Hartmann  was  unable  to  describe  the  objective  with  which  these 
pictures  had  been  taken,  but  the  evenness  of  definition  and  tho 
amount  of  detail,  both  of  which  had  excited  admiration,  he 
accounted  for,  the  former  by  the  use  of  diaphragms,  the  latter  by 
their  having  undergone  long  exposure,  amounting  ^in  some 
cases  to  an  hour  and  a-half. 

In  reply  to  a question  of  Herr  Reichard,  Ilerr  Hartmann  ex- 
plained that  Herr  van  Delden  possessed  no  special  process  for 
obtaining  such  purity  and  equality  of  definition  with  so  long  an 
exposure  ; all  that  he  did  was  to  use  a good  fresh  silver  bath,  and 
to  line  his  slide  and  camera  with  damp  blotting-paper. 

Dr.  Vogel  pointed  out  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  when 
long  exposure  is  required  had  often  been  discussed  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. Among  these  are  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  silver 
bath,  or,  preferably— as  the  latter  might  spoil  the  bath — flowing 
a solution  of  silver  and  glycerine  over  the  plate  after  it  has  been 
silvered;  also  an  after- silvering  of  the  plate  in  a weak  bath. 
Again,  moistening  the  interior  of  the  camera  had  been  recom- 
mended ; further  preventing  evaporation,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
placing  a piece  of  plate  glass  in  front  of  the  plate  to  be  exposed, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  only  by  spots  of  sealing-wax  at  the 
corners. 

Herr  Joop  had  also  occasionally  to  expose  for  an  hour  and  a-half, 
and  had  resorted  to  no  other  precautions  than  that  of  resting  the 
plate  with  its  lower  edge  on  a piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  of  rub- 
bing the  back  of  the  plate  perfectly  dry. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  Herr  von  Schlicht,  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  successful  results  he  had  obtained  in 
the  dry  process  with  gelatino-bromide  emulsions  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Stuart  Wortley’s  instructions.  In  drawing  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  photographs  sent  by 
the  writer  to  accompany  his  letter,  as  samples  of  the  work  that  he 
had  accomplished  with  this  proces.',  Dr.  Vogel  expressed  his  grati- 
fication that  such  excellent  results  had  been  obtained  with  gelatine 
emulsion  plates  prepared  in  Germany.  He  himself  had  been 
continuing  his  experiments  with  English  plates.  With  new  ones 
just  obtained  from  Swan,  he  expressed  himself  as  disappointed  as 
regards  their  sensitivenes.',  but  some  lately  received  from  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  had  given  astonishing  results  ; he  had  been  able 
with  the  latter  to  work  eight  times  as  quickly  as  with  wet  plates. 

Herr  Seliomann,  who  had  also  ordered  plates  from  England, 
had  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident  on  their  arrival  in  Germany. 
When  passing  the  Custom  House  as  gl.vss  the  officer  had  insisted 
on  opening  the  package,  and,  admitting  the  light,  had  spoiled 
them.  By  immersing  them  in  a bath  of  IG  parts  potassium  bro- 
mide, £0  parts  nitric  acid,  and  350  parts  water,  Ilerr  Seligmann 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  to  a certain  extent  their  sensitiveness. 

Some  negatives  executed  by  Herr  Rrumsi  with  Wratten  and 
Wainwright's  plates,  and  taken  from  the  one  exhibited,  they 
appeared  to  give  a large  amount  of  detail,  but  seemed  somewhat 
weak,  so  that  it  was  astonishing  to  find  such  good  prints  taken 
with  them.  In  reply  to  a question,  Ilerr  Prumm  stated  that 
printing  from  these  negatives  took  four  times  as  long  as  for  ordi- 
nary wet  ones ; but  he  had  hopes  in  time  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. The  weak  appearance  of  the  negatives,  as  well  as  the 
long  time  required  for  printing,  he  attributed  to  the  exceeding 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  causing  them  to  veil  slightly  in  the 
dark-room,  though  he  had  employed  every  precaution. 

Herr  Seligmann  gave  an  account  of  his  experiences  with 
Wilde’s  plates.  With  an  ordinary  wet  plate  he  employed  an 
exposure  of  two  seconds,  while  to  obtain  the  same  effect  with  one 
of  Wilde’s  dry  plates  he  required  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds, 
and  that,  too,  when  it  was  developed  soon  after  being  exposed. 
When  a similar  plate  was  developed  six  weeks  afterwards,  it  re- 
quired an  exposure  of  120  seconds.  Dr.  Vogel  pointed  out  that 
the  best  way  to  proceed  for  photographers  who  prepare  their  own 
plates,  and  import  the  gelatine  emulsion  from  England,  was  to 
order  the  gelatine  films  to  be  sent  to  them  in  a letter ; they  could 
then  dissolve  the  latter  in  water  and  coat  their  own  plates  with 
the  solution.  ' 

Dr.  Vogel,  to  the  great  p’easure  of  the  members,  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  undertake  a course  of  lectures  in  chemistry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  He  had  now 
been  able  to  make  time  for  carrying  out  this  proposal,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  concerned. 
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in  Stttbio. 

The  Athcitaum  says  ; — “ Mr.  II.  B.  Pritchard,  the  autlior  of 
‘ Dangerfield,’  has  a now  novel  in  tho  press,  called  ‘ Old 
Charlton.’  ” 

PuoTOGBAPHic  Society  of  Gueat  Britai.y.— Tho  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society  will  bo  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
February  11th,  at  tho  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the 
election  of  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  and 
other  business  I e tiansacted.  Mr.  John  Ilarmer  will  exhibit 
andjexplain  a new  camer.a  for  the  studio. 

Sunshine  in  London. — The  Astronomer-Royal  has  just 
published  his  report  of  the  amount  of  sunshine  with  which  wo 
were  favoured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  year 
1878,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  result  is  dispiriting,  and 
almost  justifies  the  criticism  of  foreigners  that  wo  English  so 
seldom  see  the  sun  that  we  hard'y  know  him  when  ho  makes 
his  appearance.  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,  but  it  is 
bad  enough  to  know  that,  during  the  year,  out  of  4,454  hours  of 
possible  sunshine,  we  only  had  1,250  hours  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lindon,  or  a very  little  more  than  a quarter  of  tlio  amount 
which  wo  should  have  had  had  the  sky  been  perpetually  cloud- 
less. In  Loudon  it  is  probable  that  the  sunny  hours  were 
considerably  shorter  than  even  this  record  gives  us,  for  it  is 
frequently  fine  and  sunny  even  at  Greenwich  when  wo  are 
enveloped  in  fog  and  darkness  here.  Were  we  to  take  the 
winter  months  only,  it  would  be  seen  that  tho  visits  of  tho  sun 
are  indeed  few  and  far  between.  The  last  week  of  which  we 
have  seen  a return  gives  only  one  hour  and  a quarter  of  sun- 
shine, and  we  have  not  had  more  than  one  fair  day  of  sunshine 
during  tho  whole  month  of  January.  It  is  pn  bably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  tho  four  winter  months,  that  is  from  the 
1st  of  November  to  tho  end  of  February,  Londoners  do  not 
receive  one  week’s  sunshine,  a minimum  which,  wo  reluctantly 
admit,  fairly  justifies  the  sarcasm  of  foreign  visitors  at  our 
English  climate. — Standard. 

Light  and  Life. —The  question  as  to  how  life  is  affected  by 
the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  has  at  various  times  engaged 
attention,  and  plant  life  has  apparently  been  more  studied  in  this 
respect  than  animal.  Two  distinct  series  of  researches  lately 
described  to  the  French  Academy  seem  to  afford  some  tresh  insight 
into  the  matter,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  them  together. 
One  scries,  by  M.  Bert,  was  on  plants  ; the  other,  by  M.  Yung, 
on  the  eggs  of  certain  animals.  M.  Bert  kept  plants  within 
a glass  trough  enclosure,  con  aining  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll  (very  frequently  renewed)  and  exposed  them  thus  in  a 
good  diffuse  light.  The  solution,  which  was  very  weak,  and  in  a 
very  thin  layer,  intercepted  little  more  than  the  characteristic 
region  of  the  red  in  the  spectrum.  This  excluded  part,  then,  was 
proved  to  be  the  indispen-able  part  of  white  light,  for  the  plants 
immediately  ceased  to  grow,  and  before  long  died.  It  is  in  this 
red  region  (as  M.  Timirigzeff  has  lately  shown)  that  the  greatest 
icduction  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  If  red  jays  are  kept  from 
the  leaf  the  plant  can  no  longer  increase  its  weight,  it  is  reduced 
to  consuming  reserves  previously  accumulated,  exhausts  itself,  and 
dies.  This  part  of  the  spectrum,  however,  though  necessary,  is 
not  suflicient.  Behind  red  glass  plants  may  no  doubt  live  long, 
but  they  get  excessively  elongated  and  slender,  and  their  leaves 
become  nairow  and  little-coloured.  This  is  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  blue  violet  rays.  Thus  each  region  of  the  spectrum  contains 
parts  that  play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  j)lants.  Now  turn  to 
animals:  M.  Yung  has  experimented  during  throe  years  on  the 
effect  of  different  spectral  colours  on  the  development  of  the  eggs 
of  frogs  (the  common  frog  and  the  edible  frog),  of  trout,  and  of 
fresh-water  snails.  It  was  found  that  violet  light  favoured  the 
development  very  remarkably  ; blue  light  comes  next  in  this  res- 
pect, and  is  followed  by  yellow  light  and  white  light  (which  two 
gave  nearly  similar  effects):  On  the  other  hand,  red  and  green 

appear  to  be  positively  injurious,  for  it  was  found  impossible  to 
get  complete  development  of  tho  eggs  in  these  colours.  Darkness 
docs  not  prevent  development.,  but,  contrary  to  what  some  have 
allirmed,  retards  it.  Tadpoles  of  the  same  size,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  jihysical  conditions  previous  to  experiment,  died  more 
quickly  of  inanition  when  deprived  of  food  in  violet  and  blue  rays 
than  in  the  others. — I'lmes. 

Bykoxyline  and  Nitrate  of  Ammonia.— A remarkable 
accident  happened  a few  weeks  ago  at  I’Ecole  Normale  to  M. 
Zdd6,  who  was  studying  the  propeities  of  a composition  formed 
of  equal  parts  of  gun-cotton  and  nitrateof  ammonia.  This  wag 
intiumed  in  a bronze  tube  of  Gmm.  internal  diameter,  and 
expanded  without  detonation.  Thirty  experimente  had  been 


made,  and  M.  Zedo  then  reduced  tho  size  of  the  tube  to  5ram. 
When  he  tried  the  experiment  anew  under  these  conditions  a 
frightful  explosion  occurred.  'The  tube  was  shattered  into  sixty 
pieces,  some  of  which  passed  through  tho  roof  ot  the  laboratory 
and  penetrated  about  4 ctr.  into  a brick  wall.  The  operator 
had  one  of  his  legs  broken. 


®orrf£5onbtttts. 

II.  W.  A.— It  is  not  cu.stomary  for  photographic  puhlishcrs  to 
purchase  negatives ; they  prefer  to  be  supplied  with  tho  prints  of 
anything  worth  publishing.  But  tho  possibility  cf  the  sale  of 
negatives  chietly  depends  on  their  excellence  and  the  interest  of 
the  subjects.  Mr.  F.  Frith,  of  Ileigate,  sometimes  purchases 
negatives  of  the  subjects  and  quality  sent  him. 

J.  8imi'Son. — The  mode  of  enlargement  upon  which  you  wish  for 
information  is  in  cur  view  tho  very  worst  method  you  can  adopt, 
and  the  most  dillicult  to  work  so  as  to  secure  good  results.  'J'ho 
simplest  and  best  is  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  and  print  from 
it.  Tho  next  best  is  to  produce  an  cnl.arged  collodion  print  and 
transfer  it.  To  produce  good  direct  enlargements  you  should  have 
a solar  eamera,  and  work  with  direct  sunlight.  You  may  produce 
direct  enlargements  with  a magic  lantern  and  magnesium  wire,  or 
a 'in.e  light ; but  you  cannot  hope  to  produce  direct  cnlargcmcnla 
by  ordinary  day-light.  Y'ou  can  purchase  iodized  paper,  with 
instructions  for  silvering,  of  Mr.  Soiomon,  Red  Lion  Square ; or 
you  may  prepare  paper  for  yourself,  using  cither  llive  paper  or 
drawing-paper.  This  must  bo  salted  with  a solution  containing 
four  grains  of  chloride  sodium  and  four  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  excited  with  a forty-grain 
silver  .solution,  exposed  svet,  and  developed  with  a saturated 
Solution  of  gallic  acid.  In  response  to  your  request  for  advice, 
we  again  advise  you  not  to  attempt  an  obsolete  method,  as  a better 
exists. 

W.  Gkiitith  Medby. — Tho  “ Carver  and  Gilder’s  Guido,  and 
Picture  Frame  Maker’s  Companion,”  published  by  Kent  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  price  half-a-crown. 

Taylor  (Northwich). — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  infor- 
niation  of  any  value.  We  can  only  repeat  and  emphasize  tlie 
advice  recently  given  in  our  columns,  not  to  send  cash  and  negatives 
to  unknown  persons  without  some  satisfactory  reference.  Y'ou 
cannot  do  anything  with  your  lens,  and  you  may  risk  injuring  it. 

A lens  of  shorter  focus  will  be  much  quicker,  as  well  as  hotter  in 
every  way.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  brilliant  images  with  twenty- 
four  feet  between  lens  and  sitter  in  the  kind  of  atmosphere  often 
prevailing  in  this  country.  Such  a space  of  slightly  misty  atmos- 
phere gives  a dull  foggy  character  to  the  picture. 

Amateur  Mechanic. — Y'ou  may  stain  dealer  othei  light-coloured 
woods  black  in  various  ways.  One  which  will  give  you  least 
froulile  consists  in  the  use  of  “ Stephens’  black  stain,”  which  can 
bo  purchased  of  most  oil  and  colournien.  Or  you  may  use  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  follow  by  a solution  of  gallic  acid. 
Or  boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  logwood  chips  in  a quart  of  water, 
add  a handful  of  walnut  peel,  and  boil  again,  remove  the  chips, 
and  add  five  ounces  of  vinegar.  2.  Y'ou  will  rct|uire  a milling 
block  to  cut  the  corners  of  moulding  sufficiently  true  to  form  a 
good  joint  in  a frame. 

G.  T. — A strong  develepcr  i.s  often  useful  in  cold  and  dull  weather 
in  bringing  out  an  image  almost  impossible  to  develop  with  a 
weak  solution.  4Ve  should  call  a 50-graiii  solution  of  iron 
strong.  It  need  not  liave  more  than  twenty  niitiims  of  acetic 
acid. 

Perplexed. — Another  case  of  imperfect  fixation.  Remember 
that  a solution  of  hjpo  quite  strong  enough  for  perfect  fixation 
in  summer  is  u.seless  in  winter.  »Biit  it  i.s  of  more  consequence 
that  tho  solution  should  bo  made,  warm,  tliat  is,  to  a temperature 
of  50“  Fah.  If  a solution  of  hypo  be  freshly  mixed,  it  will  ho 
found  very  cold,  as  the  process  of  solution  iiiatcriully  lowers  tho 
temperature.  In  winter,  always  mix  it  with  warm  water.  It  is 
wise  to  maintain  the  lemperatuie  of  tho  dsrk-room  to  some- 
where not  laucli  below  60“,  certainly  shove  50". 

C.  J.  Hale.— We  haveindicated  to  the  Publisher  certain  numbers 
containing  hints  on  photography  and  wood  engraving,  or  on 
producing  iilioto-lithograiiliic  transfers  witch  iiiuy  he  trans- 
ferred to  wood  instead  of  stone.  Some  other  mtnihers  of  a date 
long  back  are  out  of  print.  In  other  cases,  incidental  informa- 
tion oecttrs  in  articles  devoted  toother  subjects.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  an  aniateiir  to  obtain  specifie.  information  on  a jiar- 
ticular  subject  without  tlio  general  study  and  reading  which  i.s 
involved  iu  a full  knowledge  of  the  art.  We  shall  have  pleasure 
in  lieliiingin  any  special  difficulty  you  meet  in  yourexpcriimnfs. 
An.xiol's. — The  pyro  developer  is  much  tho  best  for  collodion 
transfers.  Y'ou  may  try  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  an 
ounce  of  water  and  twenty  minims  «f  acetic  acid.  This  will  answer, 
but  not  so  well  as  the  pyro  developer. 

Harry  Pointer. — Thanks.  But  it  i.s  better  not  to  re-oprn  tho 
matter,  even  to  mention  that  amusing  fact. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PKOTOGR.VPHY  IX  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Bank  of  France  and  Photography— Intensifying 
For>iul.e— The  Compar.vtive  Perm.anence  of  Carbon 
AND  Silver  Prints. 

T he  Bank  of  France  and  Photography. — It  is  said  that  at 
the  bank  of  France  they  have  recently  instituted  a photo- 
graphic studio  in  the  cashier’s  department.  The  studio  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  desks  at  which  payments  are 
made,  and  the  consequence  is  that  any  customer’s  face  is 
readily  seen  when  he  comes  up  to  draw  his  money.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  fact  is  unknown  to  those  who  frequent 
the  bank  ; but,  after  all,  this  is  of  little  importance.  It  is 
not  the  portraits  of  those  who  come  every  day  that  are 
wanted,  but  the  stray  sheep  who  occasionally  come  within 
the  bank  doors.  The  bank  clerk,  when  he  is  at  all  sus- 
picious, communicates  by  signal  with  the  photographer  in 
rear,  and  to  give  the  latter  time  to  focus  and  operate,  care 
is  taken  to  delay  the  model’s  departure  as  long  as 
possible.  There  is  little  fear  of  moving,  for  a customer, 
when  he  is  intent  on  a bank-clerk  counting  money  or 
sorting  notes,  is  not  likely  to  fidget  about  much.  At  the 
same  time,  a very  ready  photographer  is  wanted.  His 
camera  would,  no  doubt,  be  properly  swung  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  the  range  in  a moment ; and  if  he  em- 
ployed a dry  rapid  gelatine  plate,  there  would  not  be 
such  necessity  for  delay.  The  plate  would  already  be  at 
hand  in  the  dark  slide,  and  a single  movement  would 
suffice  to  replace  the  focussing  screen  by  the  sensitive  film. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  bank  has  instituted  the  studio  more 
as  a deterrent  than  a detector  of  crime.  If  it  gets 
bruited  abroad  that  there  is  a photographic  detective  on 
duty  inside  the  bank,  the  fact  will  have  the  same  effect, 
probably,  as  the  warnin  g about  “ spring-guns  and  man-traps  ” 
exerts  upon  trespassers.  We  know  that  the  custom  of 
photographing  officials  aud  servants  in  companies  and 
associations  is  one  that  acts  as  a great  deterrent  from 
crime,  and,  no  doubt,  causes  many  a wavering  spirit  to 
1 keep  on  the  right  path,  instead  of  turning  down  the 
wrong  one.  In  Paris,  it  is  said,  all  policemen  are  photo- 
graphed, so  that  a record  of  their  features  may  remain 
with  their  superiors,  in  the  same  way  as  criminals  are,  so 
that  the  police-picture  galleries  must  be  very  extensive 
indeed. 

Intensifying  Formula:. — Sulphide  of  potassium  has 
recently  been  advocated  in  Germany  as  a body  for  inten- 
sifying negatives,  and,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  this  connection.  But  photographers 
should  use  some  discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  intensi- 
fiers.  When  a negative  is  wanted  with  transparent  lines 
and  a ground  as  “ black  as  your  hat,”  for  the  purpose  of 
photo-lithography,  or  other  similar  method,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  you  cannot  get  too  opaque  a film.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Eder  and  Toth  intensifier,  which 
we  have  frequently  published  in  these  columns,  and  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  lead,  red  prussiate  of 

fiotash,  and  ammonium,  is  one  of  the  most  effective.  The 
ight — even  summer  sunshine— fails  to  penetrate  the  sooty 
film  produced,  while  the  lines  remain  quite  clear  and 
transparent.  Bichloride  of  mercury  and  ammonium  also 
give  a dense  film,  though  not  such  a satisfactory  one  ; 
while  the  bichloride  followed  by  hyposulphite,  and,  there- 
fore, without  any  ammonium,  will  likewise  be  found  use- 
ful when  intensification  is  not  to  be  pushed  to  extremes. 
The  employment  of  bichloride  of  mercury  alone  is,  in  fact, 
exceedingly  convenient  where  washes  or  surfaces  of  different 
gradations  are  to  be  reproduced.  Sketches,  or  drawings 
which  have  been  washed  in,  .and  which  do  not,  therefore, 
resent  any  extremely  delicate  half-tones,  may  be  repro- 
uced  very  completely  by  treatment  of  the  negative  with 
bichloride  followed  with  hypo,  whereas  subsequent  dosing 
with  ammonium  would  affect  the  lighter  gradations. 


The  Comparatiue  Permanence  of  Carb  m and  Silver  Prints. 

— The  well-known  Paris  portraitist,  Reutlinger,  has 
brought  before  the  Oermau  Photographic  Society  the 
question  of  faded  photographs.  He  makes  a very  singular 
statement.  He  tells  us  th.at  he  was  represented  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  both  by  carbon  prints  and  silver  prints. 
They  we”e  shown  upon  the  same  screen  exhibited  side  by 
side.  When  first  exhibited,  they  were,  naturally  enough, 
perfect  in  their  character ; but  at  the  close  of  the  gathering 
there  w.as  a marked  difference  between  them.  The  silver 
prints  were  still  fresh  and  full  of  tone,  the  carbon  im- 
pressions showed  marked  signs  of  change.  The  latter, 
when  firsl  exhibited,  we  are  assured,  “ had  a rich  brown 
tone,  but  when  they  returned  to  the  studio  they  had  a 
dirty  yellow  tint  shot  with  green,  and  had  lost  much  of 
their  original  intensity ; spots  that  had  been  retouched 
became  painfully  manifest.”  The  silver  prints,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  informed,  remained  exactly  as  they  were  at 
first.  After  M.  Reutlinger’s  communication  had  been 
read,  M.  Marowsky  told  the  meeting  that  he  agreed  with 
that  gentleman  in  considering  silver  prints  much  more 
durable  thau  those  in  carbon.  He  possessed  some  of  the 
former,  twenty-five  years  old,  which  were  at  the  present 
day  as  good  as  new  in  point  of  colour.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  afterwards  a good  deal  was  said  ou  the  other 
side,  and  Dr.  Vogel,  the  President,  very  firmly  assured  the 
meeting  that  tissue  properly  prepared  with  Indian  ink  or 
lamp- black  could  not  fade.  The  change  of  colour  was 
to  be  found  in  the  carmine,  he  said  ; and  one  would  have 
thought  that  most  photographers  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  carbon  printing  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
is  a very  singular  thing  if  M.  Reutlinger  finds  carbon 
prints  fading  beside  silver  prints  which  do  not,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  There  are  pigments  which  fade,  aud  pig- 
ments which  do  not  fade,  and  according  as  you  use  one  or 
other  in  your  tissue,  so  will  this  retain  its  colour.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  That  silver  prints 
produced  five-and-twenty  years  ago  are  said  to  be  seen 
as  fresh  and  full  of  tone  as  when  first  prepared  is  likewise 
no  novelty.  Many  of  us  have  albums  at  home  that  demon- 
strate beyond  a doubt  that  silver  Impressions  can  be 
secured  of  a durable  character ; but  the  fact  proves  nothing. 
We  know  that  a film  of  silver  is  a very  delicate  thing, 
nevertheless,  and  that  sulphur  and  albumen  in  combina- 
tion with  it  are  bad  things  to  have  in  a picture.  If 
to-morrow  we  could  produce  by  pigment  printing  pictures 
as  bright  aud  beautiful,  as  likewise  as  readily  and  inex- 
pensively, as  by  the  silver  process,  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  there  would  be  little  silver  printing  done.  M.  Reut- 
linger complains  that  the  tissue  upon  which  his  prints 
were  produced  emanated  from  the  well-known  firm  of 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  that  the  pictures,  blooming 
enough  at  first,  lost  their  colour  after  eight  months’  ex- 
posure to  light.  Not  only  this,  but  they  appeared  of  “a 
dirty  yellow  tint,  shot  with  green.”  How  this  could  have 
happened,  even  with  a fugitive  pigment,  is  more  than  we 
could  understand  ; but  M.  Reutlinger  believes  the  change 
to  have  been  due  to  “ chemicals  contained  in  the  colouring 
material  of  the  coating  or  in  the  paper.”  Doubtless  the 
transfer  paper  turned  yellow,  as  we  know  it  will,  and  the 
bloom  of  the  carmine  faded,  but  still  the  green  markings 
are  incomprehensible.  The  retouching  marks  which 
became  apparent  would  not  have  been  visible  if  the  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  to  retouch  with  some  of  the  pig- 
ment mixture  scraped  from  the  tissue.  But  that  some 
tissue  supplied  by  Messrs.  Braun  and  Company  has  faded, 
while  some  excellent  silver  work  of  M.  Reutlinger  did  not — 
we  say  excellent,  advisedly,  since  a Paris  sun,  shining  for 
eight  months,  would  be  a crucial  test— is  no  proof  what- 
ever of  the  durability  of  one  class  of  printing,  and  the 
evanescence  of  the  other.  If  photographers  have  by  them 
silver  prints  which  have  not  faded,  they  have  plenty  which 
have  done  so.  It  was  remarked  at  the  same  meeting  that 
unmounted  silver  prints  were  found  to  keep  much  better 
than  mounted  onesi  aad  of  thi«  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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since  most  carbdoard  is  bleached  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  contains  a trace  of  that  salt.  Photographers 
should  not  forget  this. 


FINE  ART  COPYRIGHT. 

Thu  Daili/  News  gossips  about  the  subject  of  copyright  in 
works  of  title  .art.  without,  however,  expressing  any  defi- 
nite opinions  on  the  subject,  except,  perhaps,  iu  so  far  as 
it  is  more  fair  to  photography  than  is  the  pres.s  usually 
when  such  subjects  are  discussed.  Here  is  the  leader  : — 
The  case  of  Ridley  v.  Tuck,  which  we  reported  yesterday,  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
agitation  of  the  questions  of  property  in  works  of  art,  and  of  the 
relations  nf  different  arts  to  each  other.  Photography,  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry,  who  wrote  to  us  a day  or  two  ago,  complained,  has 
never  been  regarded  with  much  affection  by  proficients  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  It  has  rendered  immense  services 
wherever  accuracy  for  purposes  of  historic  or  scientific  research 
is  concerned.  In  its  higher  developments  it  has  real  artistic 
worth.  It  has  made  portraiture  more  faithful,  and  less  flatter- 
ingly idealistic.  The  rather  vague  alarms  which  were  formed,  or 
at  least  announced,  at  the  time  of  its  invention,  have  not  been 
verified  by  the  result.  The  camera  has  not  deprived  artists  of 
their  livelihood,  or  turned  the  Royal  Academy  into  the  streets  ; 
it  has  not  even,  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  walls  of 
Burlington  Hou*e  every  May,  interfered  at  all  seriously  with  the 
business  of  the  portrait  painter.  But  while  it  has  mesits  not 
always  allowed  to  it,  an  I has  not  the  demerits  which  were 
sometimes  Laid  to  its  charge,  it  has  contributed  to  a branch  of 
art  which  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  described  as  not  the  highest 
variety.  Photography  constantly  helps  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
certain  large  and  complicated  works  of  art,  reproductions  of 
which  appear  to  command  a considerable  sale.  Everybody  has 
noticed  in  the  shop  windows  engravings  and  photographs  of 
congresses,  councils,  and  other  collections  of  distinguished  or  un- 
distinguished persons.  The  faithfulness  of  the  likenesses  in 
these  cases  is  generally  guaranteed,  and  yet  a short  reflection  is 
sufiicient  to  show  that  the  gifted  artist  of  the  original  painting 
can  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble,  or  indeed  have  had  the 
opportunity,  to  take  the  individual  portraits  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  case  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  explain  the  mystery  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  still  mysterious.  Mr.  Ridley  is  an  artist,  and 
has  won  his  spurs,  in  the  peculiar  combination  of  arts  which  pro- 
duces these  pietures,  by  a group  of  the  Royal  Family.  It 
occurred  either  to  Mr.  McLean,  the  well-known  printseller  iu  the 
Hiiymarket,  or  to  Mr.  Tuck,  a photographer  of  some  note,  tiiat  a 
wider  if  not  a higher  flight  might  be  taken,  and  that  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod,  with  some  eighty  Bishops,  might  be  “grouped.” 
Mr.  Ridley  undertook  the  commission,  and  the  little  disagree- 
ments which  thereupon  occurred  do  not  now  concern  us  so  much 
as  the  method  of  execution.  Royal  Families  and  Pan-Anglican 
Synods  are,  it  appears,  done  with  a faeility  which  would  surprise 
Rembrandt  or  Michael  Angelo.  As  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  well 
described  the  process,  “ Y’ou  draw  a lot  of  bodies  of  difiereni  sizes, 
and  then  stick  thehe.ads  on.”  The  painter  draws  the  bodies  by 
guesswork,  and  photography  afterwards  supplies  him  with  the 
heads.  Three  herds  it  seems  are  allowed  for  the  size  of  the 
body,  by  which  we  must  probably  understand  the  episcopal  trunk 
or  portion  covered  by  the  apron,  as  distinguished  from  the  limbs 
or  portion  covered  by  gaiters.  When  the  eighty  headless  Bishops 
were  properly  grouped,  eighty  cartes-de-visite  would,  it  may  be 
presumed,  be  produced,  and  Mr.  Ridley  would  proceed  to  sort 
his  heads  to  his  bodies  as  best  might  be.  It  must  require  a eon- 
siderable  knowledge  of  what  used  to  be  called  political  arithmetic 
to  assort  the  bodies  of  eighty  Bishops  “ sizeably  ” to  their  yet  un- 
ascertained heads,  and  perhaps  Mr.  JIcLean’s  reluctance  to  com- 
plete his  bargain  arose  from  this  cause.  But  the  plan  of  com- 
position— a word  never  more  suitable  than  iu  this  case — if  it  does 
no  more,  shows  us  how  very  difficult  the  question  of  so-called 
artistic  copyright  is.  Suppose  Mr.  Ridley’s  picture  to  have  been 
finished  and  the  divorce  (justified  by  the  examples  of  Saint 
Patrick  and  Saint  Denis)  between  the  clerical  heads  and  bodies 
to  have  been  happily  terminated,  where  could  the  copyright  of 
such  a picture  reasonably  reside?  Certainly  not  iu  the  heads, 
which,  notwithstanding,  must  be  regarded,  at  least  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  as  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  per 
|ormaace.  Scarcely  in  the  bodies,  which,  apart  from  the  beads 


would  hardly  be  recognisable,  and  might  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
any  other  gathering  which  happened  to  include  eighty  members. 
Not  many  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a custom,  by  no  means  to 
be  honoured,  which  on  one  occasion  gave  Thackeray  annoyance 
enough  to  make  him  notice  it  in  a “ Roundabout.”  A gorilla,  or 
some  other  unpleasant  beast,  was  depicted,  and  for  the  counte- 
nance the  photograph  of  some  noted  person  was  substituted. 
This  method  of  caricature,  which  had  for  a time  considerable 
vogue,  appears  to  be  closely  german  to  the  approved  modern 
method  of  representing  Pan-Anglican  Synods,  Royal  Families, 
and  such-like  groups. 

The  correspondent  to  whose  letter  we  have  referred  brings 
forward  a claim  on  the  part  of  photographers  to  copyright  in  all 
“ artistic  ” portraits.  The  word  is  of  course  vague,  but  there 
really  seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  ground  for  Mr.  Fry’s  conten- 
tion as  for  the  claim  of  painters  to  reserve  in  all  cases  the  right 
of  reproducing,  no  matter  by  what  means  and  however  mechani- 
cally, the  work  of  their  hands.  Mr.  Fry,  in  effect,  says; — I 
group  my  sitter,  and  expend  my  ideas  in  grouping  him,  and  in 
taking  and  developing  his  portrait,  and  I don’t  sell  him  the 
right  of  reproducing  those  ideas.”  Something  not  at  all  dis- 
similar was  said  the  other  day  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  It  is 
possible  in  both  cases  to  see  a certain  amount  of  reason  in  the 
claim,  but  the  weight  of  argument  seems  to  be  more  against  it 
in  the  p.iinter’s  case  than  in  the  photographer’s.  For  what  the 
purchaser  pays  for  in  the  case  of  a painting  is  undoubtedly  the 
“ handwork”  of  the  artist — work  which  is  not  to  be  reproduced 
by  any  process  which  gives  the  least  temptation  to  the  pirate. 
A photograph  may  tell  the  story  ef  a picture,  but  it  can  do 
little  more  ; even  the  best  engraving  or  an  etching  has  rather 
other  merits  than  the  same.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
photograph  can  be  made  with  a little  mechanical  skill  to  re- 
semble a photograph  pretty  nearly  in  the  traditional  relation 
of  the  two  peas.  The  imitator  thus  picks  the  originator’s 
brains,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  pirate  of  printed 
matter,  reproducing  his  work  and  robbing  him  of  his  profits 
without  any  fresh  expenditure  of  intellectual  force.  The  same 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  Mr.  Ridley’s  disjecta  membra,  or  at  least 
corpora,  of  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries.  If  such  things  can 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  as  they  certainly  can  be,  a strict  copy- 
right law  is  almost  the  only  chance  their  ingenious  inventors 
have  of  deriving  profit  from  them.  The  question  between  the 
photographer  and  the  public  is  only  one  of  the  many  puzzling 
questions  to  which  the  general  question  of  copyright  gives 
birth,  and  which  become  more  and  more  puzzling  as  methods 
of  mechanical  reproduction  are  multiplied,  improved,  and 
cheapened.  On  the  one  hand,  the  public  naturally  desires  to 
have  its  Bishops,  headless  or  not,  as  cheap  as  may  be  ; on  the 
other,  the  artist  or  the  dealer  is  equally  naturally  anxious  for 
his  profit.  The  case  which  is  hardest  for  the  photographer  is 
undoubtedly  the  publication  for  profit  of  photographs  originally 
taken,  or  understood  by  the  artist  to  be  taken,  for  the  mere 
private  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  sitter.  In  such  a case  he  re- 
ceives, indeed,  all  that  he  covenants  to  receive,  but  finds  himself 
unwillmgly  furnishing  somebody  else  with  a new  and  unexpected 
source  of  profit.  The  ditticulty  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  parable  which  first  sent  Mr.  Ruskiu  wandering  in  the  paths 
of  political  economy.  It  is  the  gain  of  somebody  else,  and  not 
the  loss  of  the  complainant,  that  forms  the  ground  of  complaint. 
Something  »f  the  same  kind  pervades  the  whole  question  of  the 
claim  of  artists  to  the  profits  of  the  reproduction  of  their 
works,  and  the  presence  of  this  something  perhaps  explains  the 
reluctance  of  persons  like  Sir  James  Stephen  to  give  them  any 
right  whatever  to  such  profits,  or  to  compensation  for  abandon- 
ing them. 

We  subjoin  the  letter  above  referred  to  as  appearing  iu 
the  Daily  News  : — 

“Sir, — In  the  account  of  the  important  meeting  held  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallerj',  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Coutts  L’nd- 
say,  I find  both  he  and  those  who  followed  complained  justly  of 
the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  artists  find  themselves 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  legal  copyright  in  their  works. 
Each  speaker  assumed  that  the  photographer,  described  as  “the 
owner  of  a box  of  chemicals,”  was  in  a far  better  position.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  although  as  regards  pot-boilers,  ordinary  publi- 
cations, pictures,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  law,  yet 
when  we  look  at  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
also  the  highest  branch  of  photogiaphy — the  production  e>l 
ori^al  works  containing  a distinct  artistic  idea — we  are  quite 
as  badly  off  as  the  painter.  Proprietors  of  illustrated  papers 
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appropriate  in  the  coolest  possible  manner  art  photographs, 
frequently  re-naming  them  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  never 
mentioning  the  photographer’s  name  in  connection  with  them. 
This  Christmas,  one  illustrated  paper  published  as  a coloured 
presentation  picture  a photograph  of  mine  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  circulated  several  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  this 
picture  was  found  just  the  difficulty  referred  to  by  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay.  It  was  not  alone  a portrait,  but  it  contained  a distinct 
and  original  art  idea  ; and  the  payment  of  a guinea  by  the  sitter 
was  never  intended  to  give  him  copyright  in  it,  or  any  right  at 
all,  except  that  of  private  presentation.  The  ‘ religious  ’ papers 
are  grievous  offenders  in  this  way,  and  their  letters  of  explana- 
tion have  been  remarkable  for  hardihood  of  assertion.  The  art 
claims  of  photogra[>hy  are  now  beyond  doubt.  In  all  exhibitions 
they  are  freely  accorded  positions  in  equality  with  other 
branches  of  artistic  skill  ; and  whilst  at  one  time  the  stigma  of 
want  of  art  feeling  was  thrown  at  us,  not  without  cause,  the  im- 
pression now  is  that  photography  is  walking  in  rather  too  close 
contiguity  with  art  canons  to  be  entirely  pleasing  to  some. — I am, 
faithfully  yours,  S.vmuf.l  Fry.” 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPUIC  ASSOC! A- 
TION. 

Pbeside.vt’s  Address.' 

We  append  the  address  OeR  over  from  our  last  on  account 
of  pressure  on  our  space)  of  .Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  on  his 
appointment  as  President  in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wharmby. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association.  During  the  interval  of  its  existence  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  practice  and  science  of  photo- 
graphy, and  by  the  patient  an  1 unswerving  industry  of  a host  of 
ardent  workers,  this  useful  art  has  been  brought  to  a state  of  per- 
fection which,  in  point  of  utility,  enables  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
best-known  and  iinpcrtant  sciences  of  the  present  day. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago  that 
the  germs  of  the  photographic  art  were  first  brought  to  light,  and 
that  only  twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of 
collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  it  is  surprising  that  a science 
so  small  and  unassuming  in  its  beginning  should  have  been  able 
to  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  as  that  of  photography. 

It  must  be  universally  admitted  that  the  influence  of  our  art- 
science  is  now  felt  in  every  remote  corner  of  the  globe ; and 
while  the  amateur,  to  whom  the  art  owes  so  much,  delights  to 
make  it  his  especial  hobby  and  companion,  and  the  professional 
his  means  of  subsistence,  the  various  governments  of  the  world 
call  it  to  their  aid  in  collating  facts  with  reference  to  geograph- 
ical conditions  of  various  countries,  which,  for  strategetic  and 
Other  purposes,  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  reliability  and  value. 
In  the  copying  of  maps  and  charts  it  is  largely  u.sed,  especially  by 
the  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  ; while  in  the  medical 
world,  particularly  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  brought 
into  requisition  as  a means  of  recording  various  forms  and  stages 
of  disease.  The  raicroscopist  likewise  uses  it  as  a power  to  enable 
him  to  register  in  an  enlarged  form  the  interesting  detail  of 
insect  and  vegetable  life,  which  for  truthful  delineation  and 
delicacy  of  result,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  known  means. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  historical  records  of  photo- 
graphy, that  this  science  has  progressed  by  four  distinct  stages.  In 
the  first  place,  theie  was  the  beautiful  process  given  to  the  world 
by  the  genius  of  Daguerre,  who,  in  the  year  1839,  exhibited  in 
London  a number  of  views  taken  in  the  French  capital,  which, 
for  beauty  of  result,  excited  at  the  time  the  utmost  curiosity  and 
admiration.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  identical  process  was 
selected  by  tbe  French  government  so  recently  as  the  year  1874 

as  the  one  best  adapted  to  photograph  the  transit  of  Venus an 

event  in  astronomical  science  considered  to  be  of  the  highest 
degree  of  importance.  Most  other  governments  fitted  out  similar 
expeditions  to  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the  globe  to  take 
analogous  observations  ; and  although  photography  has  not  by 
any  means  been  eminently  successful  in  the  duty  it  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  yet  the  process  of  Daguerre,  as  worked  by  the 
French  astronomers,  has,  1 under:>tand,  in  point  of  result,  given 
a higher  degree  of  satisfaction  than  any  other  process  selected 
either  by  our  own  or  the  representatives  of  any  other  nation. 

The  next  advance  in  photographic  science  was  by  Mr.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  for  a process  in  which  a negative  picture  was  produced  by 
means  of  a sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a solution  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  afterwards  immersed  in  a solution  of  gallic  acid,  nitrate  of 


silver,  and  acetic  acid,  the  same  solution  also  being  used  for 
developing  the  image  after  the  sensitive  film  had  undergone  the 
requisite  exposure.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
suggested  the  employment  of  glass  as  a support  for -the  photo- 
graphic film,  and  we  all  know  with  what  tenacity  that  material 
still  maintains  its  position  as  the  one  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

he  ides  of  employing  an  ethereal  solution  of  pyroxylineas  the 
basis  of  the  photographic  image  was  first  propounded  by  M.  Le 
Gray,  of  Paris,  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Archer  to  carry  out  and 
improve  on  the  idea  which  M.  Lc  Gray  had  sugge-ted.  It  was 
in  the  year  1851  that  IMr.  Archer  publishel  a description  of  his 
collodion  process — a process  which,  as  you  are  aware,  has  given 
a greater  impetus  and  a higher  degree  of  importance  to  the  art 
of  photography  than  any  other  element  introduced  into  the  science 
from  that  year  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  original  Liverpool  Photo- 
graphic Society  came  into  existence,  and  although  many  members 
of  that  Society  have  been  removed  from  our  midst,  yet  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  add  that  there  are  three  or  four  m imbers  of  the 
old  Society  who  still  take  an  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and 
who,  I am  glad  to  state,  are  likewise  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Permit  me  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  A.  Cook,  all  of  whom  have  done  good  and 
honourable  work  in  the  past.  The  original  society  worked  hard 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  without  doubt 
assisted  equally  with  any  other  society  in  this  country  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the  various  dry  processes 
of  those  days. 

The  next  important  movement  in  the  photographie  art  was  one 
in  which  this  Association  holds  a most  prominent  and  honourable 
position — a position  which  cannot  be  disputed  or  divided  with  any 
other  society.  I mean  the  introduction  of  the  bromide  emulsion  pro- 
cess— a process  which  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to  exercise  a most 
important  influence  on  the  future  of  the  photographic  art. 
The  emulsion  process  was,  as  you  are  all  aware,  discovered  and 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  the  former  of  whom 
is  still  a member  of  this  Association,  whilst  the  latter  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  important  position  of  Editor-in-Chief  of 
“ The  Briti.sh  Journal  of  Photography,”  a publication  which  like- 
wise owes  its  origin  to  our  parent  Society,  and  which,  under  the 
able  management  of  its  late  esteemed  Editor-in-Chief,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Taylor,  has  done  much  to  popularize  and  forward  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  photography.  I am  sure,  gentlemen,  we  all  regret  the 
severance  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  connection  with  ‘‘The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,”  as  during  the  interval  of  his  association  with 
that  publication,  extending  over  a period  of  fifteen  years,  he  has 
done  much  not  only  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Journal  in  its 
literary  capacity,  but  to  impart  to  its  numerous  readers,  by  his 
clear  exposition  and  great  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry, 
a vast  amount  of  useful  information.  As  the  founders  of  the 
journal  in  question,  I am  sure  this  Association  wishes  Mr. 
Taylor  every  success  in  his  new  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  processes ; gelatine  was  the  next 
progressive  step,  which  for  rapidity  of  action  is  certainly  without 
a rival.  Our  excellent  ex-President,  the  Rev.  II  J.  Palmer,  is 
one  of  the  principal  workers  in  that  direction.  With  a wonder- 
ful amount  of  energy  combined  with  hard  work,  which  only 
those  who  work  can  properly  appreciate,  Mr.  Palmer  has  per- 
severed with  this  process  from  the  date  of  its  advent  to  the 
present  time,  lie  has  induced  others,  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  lend  a helping  hand,  and  by  the  united 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Kennett,  Bennett,  Swan,  and  Palmer,  this  pro- 
cess has  been  brought  to  a state  of  comparative  perfection. 
Mr.  Palmer  individually  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
several  novelties,  and  1 doubt  not  his  name,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
will  always  more  or  less  be  associated  with  the  gelatine  process. 
Many  professional  photographers  in  this  town,  and  also  in  London, 
are  now  adapting  this  process  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
studio  work,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  probable  that  a dry 
process  may,  after  all,  ultimately  succeed  in  supplanting  a 
method  of  manipulation  which  until  now  has  maintained 
its  position  undisturbed  during  a period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  introduction  of  a mechanical  element,  having  for  its  object 
the  equalisation  of  bromide  of  silver  in  an  emulsion,  is  e.xclusively 
due  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton.  It  seems  probable  that  a washed 
emulsion,  when  the  principle  of  preparation  is  better  understood, 
will  become  the  process  of  the  future.  At  present  a sensitive 
plate  prepared  by  this  process  is  not  always  so  reliable  as  could 
be  wished,  being  at  times  defective  in  sensitiveness,  or  otherwise 
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iable  to  spots  of  a form  from  which  the  old  emulsion  treated 
with  a preservative  was  to  a great  extent  free. 

Many  different  processes  have  been  worked  by  the  members  of 
this  Association  during  the  past  season  ; and,  while  I have  seen 
some  good  pictures  produced  by  Vlr.  Palmer  with  his  favourite 
gelatine  process,  and  likewise  excellent  productions  by  Mr.  Potter 
with  a washed  emulsion  process,  I must  confess,  that  individually, 
I have  used  for  slow  work — such,  for  instance,  as  landscapes — 
the  old  collodio-albumen  process,  as  by  its  aid  1 find  it  possible 
to  obtain  a negative  on  every  plate  exposed,  and,  as  a rule,  a 
higher  class  of  picture  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  dry 
process.  I have  a decided  preference  for  quality  above  every  other 
consideration,  and  I verily  believe— taking  into  account  the 
number  of  spoiled  plates  which  invariably  result  from  the  use  of 
any  other  dry  process,  nearly  every  one  of  which  latter  I believe 
I have  tried — that  I am  able  to  obtain  an  equal  number  of  good 
negatives  from  half  the  number  of  C'dlodio-albumen  plates.  This 
process  has  one  great  advantage  which  I think  is  not  generally 
known,  viz.,  an  exposed  plate  being  to  some  extent  self-deve- 
loping, by  immersing  it  for  a few  hours  or  (say),  over- night  in  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  water  of  the  strength  of  two  grains 
of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter.  Next  morning  you  will 
be  in  possession  of  a soft  negatfve  full  of  beautiful  gradation — a 
quality  very  difficult  of  attainment  except  by  this  or  the  wet 
process. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  neither  is  it  my  desire,  to  de- 
preciate the  emulsion  process.  I continually  make  plates  by  that 
method,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  my  intention  to  use  plates  which  I have 
expressly  prepared  by  that  process  in  the  demonstration  of  micro - 
photography,  which  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  given 
this  evening,  but  which,  unfortunately,  I have  been  compelled  to 
postpone  until  a future  meeting.  At  the  same  time  I cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  important  fact— speaking  from  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates — that  a more  perfect  film 
and  greater  reliability  can  be  obtained  from  a plate  sensitised  in  a 
bath  than  one  made  hy  means  of  emulsion.  The  fault— if  fault 
there  be— is  no  doubt  to  a great  extent  mechanical,  as  it  is  well 
known  amongst  emulsion  workers  that  there  is  generally  a diffe- 
rence, more  or  less  marked,  in  the  character  or  behaviour  of  nearly 
every  batch  of  emuLion  which  is  made,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  an  identically  similar  formula  may  have  been  adhered  to  on 
every  occasion.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  in  future  sensi-  | 
tised  emulsion  will  be  prepared  commercially  on  a large  scale, 
and  probably  by  that  means  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a greater 
degree  of  reliability,  and  more  uniformity  in  the  character  of  dry  , 
plates  prepared  by  emulsion  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

In  my  experience  of  commercially- prepared  emulsion  plates  ' 
during  the  past  two  seasons  I consider  there  is  room  for  very  great ! 
improvement.  It  may  have  been  my  misfortune,  but  certainly  i 
during  the  past  summer  I met  with  the  greatest  disappointment  | 
and  annoyance  from  certain  commercial  emulsion  plates  which 
formerly  could  have  been  relied  upon  for  excellence  and  certainty 
of  result.  It  is  doubtful,  after  all,  if  there  be  a better  formula  for 
emulsion  than  one  of  the  original  formula)  of  Mr.  Sayco,  which 
was — 


G grains 


ounce 


Bromide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  ammonium 

Pyroxyline 

Ether 

Alcohol  

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  12  grains 

with  a preservative  introduced — or  at  all  events  used— by  Mr. 
Phipps,  which  was  composed  of  tannin,  gum,  gallic  acid,  and  a 
trace  of  albumen. 

Turning  to  other  matters  indirectly  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, it  IS  probable  that  the  electric  light  will,  in  course  of 
time,  be  much  used  as  a source  of  illuminatioh  in  the  production 
of  photographic  work.  It  has  been  found  possible  during  the 
past  year  to  utilise  it  for  portraiture,  and  I now  hold  in  my  bands 
two  cartes,  lent  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Society,  which  were  printed  from  a negative  by  means  of 
the  electric  light.  One  negative  was  held  a distance  of  twelve 
inches  from  the  source  of  illumination  during  an  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes,  while  the  olher  was  held  a distance  of  twenty-four  inche.s, 
the  time  of  exponuro  in  this  instance  having  been  thirty  minutes 
The  negatives  were  indiscriminately  selected  from  the  stock  of  a 
professional  photographer  in  a neighbouring  town  for  the  purpose 
of  this  experiment.  It  will  be  observed  the  prints  are  fu  ly  ex- 
posed, and  in  every  sense  undoubtedly  illustrate  the  capabilities 
and  one  of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  electric  light  may  in 
tht  future  be  successfully  applied. 


Surely  photographers — and  especially  amateur  photographers  — 
are  about  to  enter  on  their  long-wished-for  El  Dorado  at  last.  In 
the  past  rapidity  was  at  one  time  the  great  desideratum.  After- 
wards came  a desire  for  quality,  and  lastly,  an  emulsion  which 
would  keep  indefinitely.  These  desiderata  have  now  been  obtained, 
for  gelatine,  collodio-albumen,  and  washed  emulsion  fulfil  all 
these  requirements. 

Is  it  possible,  therefore,  except  in  matters  of  detail,  that  any 
further  improvement  can  be  obtained  in  photographic  processes  ? 
Perhaps  in  apparatus  some  further  advance  may  be  made,  although 
several  decided  improvements  have  been  introduced  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  question  of  glass  remains  just  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Is  it  possible  to  find  a substitute  ? Mr.  Palmer 
is  our  “ fast  man.”  “ Gelatine  ” is  his  motto.  He  says  there  is 
nothing  like  gelatine.  It  is  not  only  the  best  vehicle  for  the  sen- 
sitive salts  of  silver,  but  it  is  likewise  capable  of  acting  as  a light 
and  portable  support  for  the  photographic  film.  He  says  glass  is 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  as  when  it  falls  it  breaks,  and  is  at  all  times 
excessive  heavy  in  weight,  which  fact  he  particularly  found  to 
be  the  case  when  he  ascended  the  Alps  a year  or  two  ago.  There- 
fore Mr.  Palmer  says — “ Try  gelatine  with  a touch  of  ox-gall,  and 
you  will  be  a happy  man.” 

However,  gentlemen,  in  the  best  regulated  societies  there  is 
always  a difference  of  opinion.  Our  excellent  original  member, 
Mr.  Forrest,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  disagrees  with  Mr.  Palmer. 
A support  such  as  that  recommended  is  not  sufficiently  trans- 
parent for  him.  He  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Herschel — 
that  there  is  nothing  like  glass.  However,  time  will  tell,  and  I 
hope  that  he  and  Mr.  Palmer  will  settle  the  question  between 
themselves,  and  perhaps  at  our  next  annual  meeting  we  may  have 
some  addition  light  thrown  on  what  to  photographers  is  really  a 
very  important  subject— glass  or  gelatine. 


PORTRAITURE  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGiiT  FOR 
AMATEURS. 

BY  REV.  II.  J.  P.^LMER.* 

Foreiiost  among  the  seemingly  utopian  photographic 
ideas  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  to  me,  there 
has  always  been  that  which  I propose  to  bring  before  you 
this  evening,  namely,  the  possibility  of  taking  successful 
portraits  by  artificial  light  without  the  necessity  of  iucur- 
ring  expenditure  and  difficulties  beyond  the  ordinary  wont 
of  amateurs  ; and  1 think  that  the  need  of  a method  pro- 
viding the  means  of  accomplishing  portraiture  by  night  is 
one  which  presses  more  heavily  upon  us  than  upon  pro- 
fessional photographers.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  but 
few  of  us  who  are  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a properly- 
constructed  studio,  in  which  the  portraits  of  friends 
may  bo  achieved  with  artistic  management  of  the  light ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  at  night  mainly,  wheu  the 
various  avocations  of  the  day  are  over,  both  that  we  our- 
selves have  leisure  to  pursue  our  photographic  practice,  and 
also  that  our  friends  are  able  to  submit  themselves  to  our 
manipulations. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  Christmas  vacation  I set  to 
work  to  sec  if  this  desideratum  was  in  any  sense  obtain- 
able for  myself ; and  the  result  of  my  holiday  photographic 
employment  has  been  so  encouraging  and  successful  that 
I feel  warranted  in  bringing  the  subject  forward  to-night 
as  matter  which,  whether  in  discussion  or  in  a practical 
demonstration,  may  bo  of  general  interest. 

I will  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  other  researches  and 
experiments  in  this  direction,  since  I see  that  this  has  been 
done  ably  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Journal.  I pro- 
pose briefly  to  describe  the  simple  apparatus  which,  after 
many  failures  and  much  experimentalising,  I have  adopted, 
and  I do  so  in  the  hope  that  other  workers  may  be  able 
to  effect  improvements  and  satisfactory  modifications  of  the 
method  I propose  to  lay  before  you  this  evening. 

My  early  efforts  were  made  with  raaguesium  wire,  but  I 
found  it  impracticable  to  use  this  without  the  somewhat 
expensive  assistance  of  clockwork  machinery.  Phosphorus 
iguited  upon  saltpetre  gives  an  exceeding  bright  and 
actinic  liglit ; it  is,  however,  such  an  exceedingly  hazardous 
proceeding  to  use  it  in  any  way  that  I speedily  gave  up 
* Bead  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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experimentalising  with  it.  Messrs.  Brock,  the  pyrotech- 
nists, have  prepared  a compound  of  equal  excellence  as 
regards  actinity,  but  possessing  the  advantage  of  being 
entirely  free  from  dangerous  properties.  With  the  light 
from  this  compound  directed  upon  the  sitter  through  the 
condensers  of  a lantern,  I ascertained  that  I could  obtain 
a good  negative  with  the  full  aperture  of  a carte  lens,  and 
upon  a Swan  dry  plate,  in  thirty  seconds.  The  con- 
densers of  the  lantern  for  this  experiment  were  placed  at 
the  distance  of  a yard  and  a-half  from  the  sitter.  I found 
that,  when  desirable,  half-tone  was  easily  obtained  upon 
one  side  of  the  face  by,  in  the  tirst  place,  widening  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  the  rays  from  the  lantern  and  the 
axis  of  the  lens ; and  then,  by  burning  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sitter,  at  a greater  distance  from  him,  but  at  a 
corresponding  angle,  a quantity  of  the  compound  about 
half  of  that  burnt  in  the  lantern  ; the  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  successful,  but  not,  however,  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sitter,  and  I therefore  constructed  the  lan- 
tern which  I have  here,  in  which  the  light  is  softened  and 
diffused  through  a linen  medium. 

This  apparatus  answers  sufficiently  well,  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  exceeding  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness.  I may 
describe  it  best  as  a diagonal  section  of  a large  but  light 
packing-case,  with  a circular  aperture  at  the  top  six  inches 
in  diameter.  There  is  a row  of  small  holes  along  the 
bottom  of  the  two  sides ; a little  door  in  one  of  the  sides  ; 
and  the  front  filled  in  with  a light  framework  of  lath, 
over  which  I have  stretched  a sheet  of  linen.  The  open- 
ing at  the  top  gives  egress  to  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, those  at  the  bottom  are  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the 
flame,  and  the  door  at  the  side  is  for  the  ready  ignition 


of  the  pyrotechnic  compound.  The  stand  for  burning  the 
latter  is  a light  column  of  wood,  on  the  top  of  which  1 have 
nailed  a piece  of  tin.  Thus  the  fire  is  raised  to  a central 
position  in  the  lantern.  The  dimensions  of  the  two  trian- 
gular pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  thirty-six  inches 
on  the  longer  side,  and  twenty-two  inches  each  on  the 
other  two.  The  height  of  the  box  is  thirty  inches. 

The  light  power  might  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
use  of  reflectors  ; but  this  1 have  not  found  necessary,  and 
therefore  have  not  employed  them. 

The  best  position  for  the  lantern  is  about  4i  feet  from 
the  floor,  at  the  distance  of  1|  yard  from  the  sitter.  This 
arrangement  may,  of  course,  fee  modified  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  employed. 

1 have  not  seen  the  Moule  lamp,  and  know  nothing  of  its 
construction.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  in  this 
apparatus  of  mine  an  infringement  of  any  patent  rights. 

My  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  evolved  is  simple 
in  the  extreme,  and,  as  you  will  see  presently,  is  efficient 
enough,  provided  the  chamber  is  sufficiently  capacious. 

I have  here  a number  of  common  hand-boxes,  from  some 
of  which  the  bottoms  and  tops  have  been  removed,  and  the 
whole  are  pasted  together  so  as  to  form  a chamber  of  the 
lightest  possible  material.  An  aperture  at  the  bottom  cor- 
responds in  size  with  that  of  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
lantern  ; aud,  on  being  placed  in  position,  this  chamber 
suffices  to  hold  the  smoke  evolved  by  one  of  the  lights. 

When  the  portrait  has  been  taken  the  hand-box  is  in- 
verted at  the  fireplace  or  in  the  open  air,  and  the  contents 
at  once  pass  off. 


The  actinic  compound  is  sent  down  by  Mr.  Brock  in  any 
quantities  at  eightpence  per  pound  ; but  1 have  suggested 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  photographers 
if  he  wilt  supply  the  light  ready  m.ade  up  in  packets  to  burn 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  seconds.  Meanwhile,  I make  my 
own  packets  as  follow'S : — \ sheet  of  brown  paper  is  cut  up 
into  stiips  two  inches  wide,  and  thc.se  are  pasted  with 
ordinary  paste.  A common  wooden  roller,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  is  past  over  the  strips,  winding  each  into  a small 
case.  After  pasting  on  a bottom  of  paper  the  tube  is  filled 
with  the  compound,  and  the  latter  rammed  down.  The  top 
IS  now  closed  with  thin  paper,  and  the  light  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  position  .and  “fired  off”  upon  a sitter. 

I have  extemporised  a background  for  these  portraits 
by  using  the  white  back  of  a large  map  upon  a roller,  the 
surface  being  curved  evenly  into  the  shape  of  an  alcove  ; 
but  I believe  that  equally  good  results  may  be  obtained 
without  the  employment  of  a background  at  all.  1 place 
the  lantern  at  a distance  of  a yard  and  a half  from  the  sitter, 
with  the  lens  and  camera  in  close  proximity  to  the  apparatus. 
The  focussing  is  re.adily  done  by  gaslight,  and  when  it  has 
been  accomplished  the  slide  with  a Swan  pLate  is  placed  in 
position,  the  shutter  drawn  up,  and  the  cap  removed. 

The  pyrotechnic  compound  is  now  ignited,  and  an  expo- 
sure of  from  forty  to  sixty  seconds  is  given.  I cannot  give 
any  advice  as  to  the  position  of  the  sitter,  because  1 am  not 
an  experienced  portr.aitist.  It  will  be  obvious,  however, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  “ victim”  should  be  directed  towards  the 
shaded  j)ortion  of  the  room,  aud  not  towards  the  Lanteru. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  put  the  apparatus  to  the  test, 
and  I hope  that  the  result,  when  the  negiitive  has  been  pro- 
duced and  developed,  will  prove  in  some  sort  a justification 
for  my  temerity  in  bringing  this  subject  under  your  notice 
this  evening. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 
The  Bank  of  France  would  appear  to  have  hit  upon  an 
ingenious  method  of  treating  doubtful  customers.  The 
establishment  has  for  some  time  past  availed  itself  of  photo- 
graphy, and  among  its  officers  is  a photographic  detective, 
to  examine  suspicious  documents  though  the  medium  of  a 
camera,  which  under  some  circumstances  exercises  a sharper 
vision  than  the  human  eye.  Where  an  erasure  has  been 
made,  for  instance,  the  camera  detects  it  at  once,  let  the 
spot  be  ever  so  smoothly  rubbed  over,  while  a word  or 
figure,  that  to  the  eye  has  been  perfectly  scratched  out,  is 
clearly  reproduced  in  a photograph  of  the  document. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a receut  account,  the  Bank  of  France 
has  now  added  to  its  precautions  an  invisible  studio  placed 
in  a gallery  behind  the  cashiers.  Hidden  behind  some  heavy 
curtains  is  a camera,  ready  for  work,  aud  at  a signal  from 
any  of  the  cashiers,  the  photogr.apher  proceeds  to  do  his 
duty  by  depicting  the  particular  customer  who  may  bo 
standing  at  the  dask.  The  clerk  engages  the  man’s  atten- 
tion, and  in  a few  moments  the  portrait  is  taken,  and  the 
Bank  in  possession  of  a photograph  which  may  hereafter 
prove  of  value.  The  camera  is  then  fitted  with  a fresh 
sensitive  plate,  and  stands  ready  for  use  upon  another  emer- 
gency. How  far  such  an  arraugment  could  be  of  practical 
value  remaius  to  be  seen,  but  the  princip.al  banking 
establishment  in  Paris  has  certainly  to  thank  photography 
for  the  discovery  of  several  frauds  of  late. 

A photographic  laboratory  and  requisites  form  part  of 
the  institution,  and  most  of  the  officials  themselves  have 
to  submit  to  the  process  of  being  photographed,  so  that 
the  direction  may  be  in  possession  of  their  portraits.  This 
practice,  it  is  held,  is  a deterrent  ag.aiust  evil  w.ays,  for 
should  any  of  the  clerks  be  tempted  to  go  astray  they  know 
very  well  that  they  leave  records  of  themselves  behind. 

The  same  system  prevails  among  the  Paris  Police,  where 
every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  photographed. 
T'he  Paris  Police,  indeed,  employ  photography  to  a very 
great  extent  nowadays  for  the  detection  of  crimes,  and  a 
large  photographic  establishment  is  to  be  found  at  their 
' headquarters. — Daily  Kewii. 
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FINE  ART  COPYRIGHT. 

The  question  of  fine  art  copyright  still  continues  to 
occupy  a large  share  of  attention  in  the  daily  press,  long 
letters  and  leaders  appearing  in  various  journals.  The 
limes,  returning  to  the  subject,  fails  to  see  that  the 
balance  of  argument  is  on  the  side  of  the  artist.  If,  on  the 
sale  of  a painting,  the  copyright  must  accrue  silently  to 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  bargiin,  unless  stipulation  in 
regard  to  it  be  made,  the  Times  thinks  the  purchaser 
should  haye  the  advantage.  The  painter  is  more  likely 
of  the  two,  it  is  urged,  to  know  the  value  of  the  intangi- 
ble property  attaching  to  the  picture,  and  to  raise  the 
question  of  retaining  it  or  receiving  its  specific  value, 
than  the  purchaser,  who  is  not  unlikely  to  be  in  a state 
of  dove-like  simplicity  and  innocence,  never  dreaming  of 
acquiring  or  losing  anything  but  the  painting  itself.  As 
professional  picture-dealers  form  the  larger  class  of  pur- 
chasers direct  of  the  painter,  common  experience  will,  of 
course,  confirm  the  estimate  the  Times  forms  of  their 
innocence  and  simplicity  in  making  bargains  ! The  strong 
argument  of  the  Times  for  the  copyright  passing  with  the 
picture  itself  is  based  upon  the  prima  facie  inconvenience  of 
separating  the  actual  possession  of  a picture  from  the  in- 
tangible and  incidental  value  of  the  copyright  or  right  to 
multiply  copies  of  it.  But  this  surely  should  create  no 
serious  difficulty.  Analogous  cases  are  not  wanting.  A 
farm  is  let,  whilst  the  right  of  shooting  game  over  it  is 
reserved.  Land  is  sold,  whilst  the  right  of  working  mine- 
rals which  m.ay  be  found  underneath  it  is  reserved.  But 
if  this  form  of  argument  be  of  any  value,  it  is  essentially 
useful  to  the  photographer,  even  if  it  militate  against  the 
painter.  AVe  admit  that  in  relation  to  photography  it 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  copyright  from  the 
negative,  and  the  possession  of  the  negative  would 
naturally,  in  the  absence  of  stipulation  of  any  kind, 
give  possession  of  the  copyright  therein.  In  fact, 
although  the  Royal  Commission  recommends  that  in  por- 
traiture the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  sitter,  or  to 
the  person  commissioning  or  ordering  the  portrait,  a 
memorial  presented  to  tlie  Government  by  the  Royal 
Academy  seems  to  be  written  under  the  impression  that 
the  copyright  always  accrues  to  the  photographer.  The 
memorial  in  question,  setting  forth  a hardship  of  the 
painter’s  case,  says; — 

“ The  traditional  idea  of  giving  to  the  author  or  artist  copyright 
in  his  works  is  embodied  in  the  report  in  all  that  affects  literature, 
dramatic  literature,  and  music. 

“ In  sculpture  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommend  that 
sculptors  shall  have  the  fullest  rights  extending  not  only  to 


portraits,  but  to  copies  from  ancient  or  other  statues,  and  over 
photographs  and  drawings  done  from  the  sculptor’s  works. 

“ And  in  photography,  that  the  copyright  should  be  given  to 
the  photographer  (he  being  by  custom  the  proprietor  of  the 
negative).  The  ownership  and  the  profits  that  accrue  therefrom 
to  remain  with  him  in  all  cases ; but  when  the  photograph  is 
taken  on  commission,  copies  are  not  to  be  sold  without  the  samc- 
tion  of  the  person  who  ordered  it.” 

Whilst,  it  is  pleaded,  in  regard  to  painting,  there  is  to 
be  a complete  reversal.  If,  as  regards  photography,  the 
provision  is  to  be  as  stated  by  the  memorial,  photographers 
will  have  little  of  which  to  complain,  and  it  may  be  prudent 
to  put  aside  anxiety  on  the  subject,  at  least,  until  the  Bill 
is  drafted,  and  the  provisions  of  the  intended  law  somewhat 
definitely  formulated. 


A REVOLUTION  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

We  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  every  photographic 
portraitist  to  Mr.  Hazard’s  paper  read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  printed  on  another  page. 
It  describes  a very  definite  step  in  the  revolution  in  work 
in  the  studio  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed 
a conviction  must  inevitably  soon  take  place.  For  the 
past  three  months,  as  a portraitist,  Mr.  Hazard  has  not 
used  the  negative  bath  in  his  business.  How  many  more 
may  have  had  the  courage  to  make  a similar  experiment 
we  do  not  know — probably  many — but  this  is  the  first 
record  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  negative  bath. 
Very  many  able  portraitists  have  been  trying  extra  sensi- 
tive dry  plates  in  studio  work,  and  without  a single  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  the  record  reaches  us,  with  complete  success. 
One  and  all  of  many  who  have  communicated  their  ex- 
perience, have  been  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
results.  The  rapidity  has  been  marvellous,  and  the  results 
charming. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  the  change  should  be  made 
somewhat  slowly.  The  skilled  photographer  who  has 
mastered  the  wet  process,  which  is  worked  in  his  hands 
with  an  even  average  degree  of  success,  which  satisfies  him, 
is  not  anxious  to  change.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
the  wet  process,  “ it  is,”  he  exclaims,  “ good  enough,”  and 
change  always  involves  trouble.  Old  portraitists,  who 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  worked  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, saw,  with  great  dismay,  that  beautiful  process  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  collodion.  The  Daguerreotype 
process  was  a dry  process.  It  required  very  precise  condi- 
tions ; but,  when  these  were  duly  .secured,  it  gave  great 
certainty  of  result.  It  was  comparatively  clean,  and  free 
from  the  “ sloppiness,"  “ mess,”  and  uncertainty  of  wet 
collodion.  But  the  change  was  not  one  of  choice ; it  was 
inevitable.  A new  method  must  be  acquired,  or  business 
must  be  given  up,  and  there  were  some  who  preferred  the 
latter  alternative.  No  imperative  pressure  will,  however, 
compel  the  portraitist  to  adopt  dry  plates  in  his  studio  in 
place  of  wet  collodion.  He  who  persistently  adheres  to  the 
latter,  however,  will  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position  when 
compared  with  his  more  advanced  fellow  practitioner,  who, 
working  with  more  sensitive  plates,  will  excel  in  securing  ex- 
pression, taking  babies,  and  in  pleasing  the  public  generally. 
No  time  being  wasted  in  preparing  plates,  the  sitter  is  de- 
tained a shorter  time,  and  the  sitting  of  twenty  seconds 
being  reduced  to  two,  there  is  absolutely  no  time  for  mov- 
ing Waste  by  boiling  down  and  otherwise  doctoring  baths 
will  be  abolished.  The  headaches  and  weariness  arising 
from  breathing  ether  and  other  villainous  fumes  of  the 
dark-room  will  be  abolished.  In  fact,  an  advantage  is 
gained  in  every  step  which  admits  of  comparison,  and  no 
loss  of  any  kind  that  we  can  see.  In  place  of  the  multi- 
tude of  operating  troubles  of  the  photographer,  there  now 
awaits  him,  as  Mr.  Hazard  has  experienced,  “calmness, 
peace,  and  joy”!  We  hail  such  a revolution  for  our 
readers  with  gladness. 
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LIGHT,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  ABSORPTION. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABN’EY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

I U.AVE  selected  a very  large  subject  on  which  I am 
to  address  you  to-night ; but  I may  say  that  I did  it 
purposely,  as  it  left  me  the  choice  of  attacking  any  parti- 
cular point  that  I might  desire.  I asked  whether  I might 
give  you  a scientific  discourse,  or  whether  I must  confine 
myself  to  a popular  explanation  of  some  phenomena ; and 
in  a letter  in  reply  to  my  query,  the  latter  course  was  sug- 
gested, since  it  was  stated  that  at  present  my  audience  was  not 
advanced  enough  to  take  in  anything  beyond  popular  expo- 
sition. To  those,  then,  who  expect  something  startling  or 
novel  to  be  set  before  them,  I must  at  once  say,  to-night 
you  will  not  have  it.  I shall  be  elementary ; in  fact,  so 
elementary,  that  I hope  I shall  be  in  the  comprehension  of 
all,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  majority.  Now  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul,  so  I must  unburden  myself  to  com- 
mence with,  aud  tell  you  that  1 am  guilty  of  calling  my 
subject  by  the  wrong  name,  though  I daresay  at  first  you 
will  not  perceive  my  mistake.  Had  I called  it  radiation 
and  its  work,  I should  have  been  nearer  the  mark  scienti- 
fically, as  you  will  perceive  as  I go  on. 

What  is  light,  and  what  work  does  it  perform  V Light 
is  a sensation,  nothing  else  ; it  is  the  sensation  of  radiation, 
and  the  sensation  is  caused  by  a chemical  process  taking 
place  within  the  eye.  Now,  you  may  say,  you  are  explain- 
ing a fact  which  we  all  know  well,  by  telling  us  it  is  some- 
thing else.  What  is  a radiation  ? Let  me  take  you  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  sea  shore,  and  when  there  let  us  imagine  we 
have  a heavy  swell  running  in  towards  the  shore  from  the 
horizon,  and  that  anchored  a short  way  out  is  a boat  with  a 
load  of  men  in  her.  The  swell  comes  in,  aud  the  boat 
tosses  about,  rising  an<l  falling,  it  may  be,  five  or  six  feet. 
If  you  had  that  boat  with  its  load  on  shore,  and  tried  to 
raise  her  five  or  six  feet,  you  would  find  that  you  would 
have  hard  work  to  accomplish  your  object,  which  the 
water  can  do  with  ease.  In  other  words,  if  you  did  raise 
it,  you  would  really  be  performing  the  absolute  mathe- 
matical work  which  the  wave  can  do.  The  enquiring 
mind  will  at  once  ask,  how  it  is  that  the  waves  can  do 
with  so  much  ease,  what  you  can  do  with  difficulty? 
Whence  comes  the  capacity  for  doing  it?  Probably  if 
we  traced  the  swell  to  its  origin  we  should  find  that  a 
gale  had  been  blowing  over  the  water,  aud  first  one  puff 
had  caused  a small  ripple,  than  another,  which  made  the 
first  grow  bigger,  and  so  on,  till  we  had  large  grand  waves 
formed  coursing  after  one  another  towards  the  point 
at  which  we  were  standing.  We  all  know  that  the  wind 
can  press  hard  against  us,  and  cause  us  to  do  work,  or 
exert  force  to  resist  it ; and  in  reality  it  is  the  energy  of 
the  wind  in  the  distant  sea  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
wave’s  motion  to  lift  the  boats. 

If  we  traced  the  matter  still  further,  we  should  find  that 
the  wind  was  really  transforming  a part  of  the  energy 
existing  in  the  sun  to  the  water,  and  that  the  prime  cause 
of  the  work  performed  in  lifting  the  boat  was  the  sun. 
However,  another  point  requiring  attention  is,  that  the 
portions  of  the  waves  which  do  the  work  are  diminished  in 
height,  and  a boat  immediately  between  us  and  the  one  in 
question  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  tossed  about.  Now, 
we  will  transport  ourselves  back  to  this  lecture  theatre, 
and  apply  the  lesson  learnt.  But  we  must  exercise  our 
imagination  a little  further.  Imagine  ourselves  (as  we 
are)  in  the  depths  of  an  infinitely  deep  ocean  of  a some- 
thing which  is  infinitely  more  elastic,  that  is  more  pliant, 
than  our  air,  which  can  carry  waves  from  the  sun  and 
stars  to  ourselves — and  imagine,  instead  of  the  wind 
blowing  on  the  sea  to  create  the  waves,  that  we  have 
some  small  parPcle  which  vibrates  rhythmically  in  one 
of  these  distant  bodies.  Then,  since  the  ocean  in  which 
we  are  is  infinitely  pliant,  the  motions  of  that  vibrating 

* Lecture  delivered  at  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  at  the  Literary  In»titute, 
24th  January,  1879, 


particle  will  generate  waves  in  it,  spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  and  travelling  onwards  till  they  reach  us  aud 
pass  us  by, 

Pe-haps  a diagram,  which  I can  throw  upon  the  screen, 
may  be  of  use  in  showing  you  what  I mean  by  wave 
motion.  Here  we  have,  in  fig  I.,  a set  of  particles  in  a 
1.  II. 


straight  line.  When  the  apparatus  is  slightly  turned,  we 
have  the  particles  arranged  as  in  fig.  II.,  and  oscillating 
backwards  and  forwards  give  the  appearance  of  a series 
of  waves,  each  one  following  its  predecessor  at  an  uniform 
rate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  particles  themselves  never 
move  forwards,  but  only  across  the  direction  of  wave 
motion.  T-hese  small  waves  then  carry  to  us  the  energy 
that  exists  in  the  vibrating  particle,  far  distant,  and 
if  we  can  stop  the  motion  of  the  wave  by  any  means — 
that  is,  annihilate  it — it  will  be  capable  of  doing  similar 
work,  which  particle  itself  could  execute,  since,  unlike  the 
wind  on  the  water,  which  is  not  perfectly  pliant,  it  expends 
nothing  in  setting  our  ocean  in  motion.  Well,  how  can 
motion  bestopt?  Waves  of  certain  lengths  can  be  stopt 
by  the  retinm  of  our  eyes.  There  the  wave  meets  with 
an  opposition,  and  the  work  of  the  particle  vibrating  in 
the  sun  or  star  is  transferred  for  execution  in  the  eye. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  the  work  it  does  is  that  it 
chemically  alters  the  constituents  of  a tissue  which  lies  in 
the  eye,  and  the  fact  of  this  alteration  taking  place  gives 
us  the  sensation  of  light.  The  waves  which  emanate 
from  the  vibrating  particle  are  called  radiations,  and  evi- 
dently these  radiations  are  carriers  of  possible  work.  Now 
in  this  medium  waves  of  any  length  between  certain  limits 
can  be  generated,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  and  is  often  the 
case,  that  all  of  them  may  be  generated  by  a vibrating 
particle,  and  that,  consequently,  those  wave  lengths  are 
present  which  give  us  the  sensation  of  light.  We  shall 
see  presently  that  the  sensation  of  white  light  is  in  reality 
the  sensation  caused  by  a combination  of  wave  lengths, 
which  individually  give  the  sensation  of  colour.  We  can 
now  strictly  define  what  light  is.  It  is  an  exhibition  of 
work,  or  the  effect  of  work  done,  on  certain  matter  which 
exists  in  the  tissues  of  the  eye.  Take  away  from  a man  or 
alter  in  composition  this  matter,  and  we  should  say  he  is 
blind,  that  is,  he  has  no  sensation  of  radiation  as  light. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BEECHEY  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  A.  A.  MANTELL,  M D. 

In  the  Year-Book  for  1879|  I observed  that  “Photo- 
Chcmicus  has  alluded  to  my  remarks  regarding  Canon 
Beechey’s  emulsion  process  which  I made  in  the  ItEAR- 
Book  for  1878. 

When  using  the  preservative  recommended  by  Canon 
Beechey  I invariably  employed  a substratum  without  any 
blistering  of  the  film,  and  it  was  only  when  experimenting 
with  the  gum-gallic  preservative  that  this  annoyance  was 
experienced.  My  meaning  was  not  expressed  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  although  the  adverb  however  " would 
appear  to  qualify  the  sentence.  1 am  sorry  “ Photo- 
Cheinicus  ” cannot  give  a more  favourable  report  of  his 
further  trials  with  the  emulsion,  for  I consider  his 
being  unable  to  secure  more  than  three  perfect  plates  out 
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of  four  coated  unsatisfactory.  Supposing  in  a photographic 
tour  every  fourth,  and  consequently  imperfect  plate,  was 
exposed  on  a subject  most  desirable  to  secure,  what  annoy- 
ance would  accrue  to  the  photographer  on  returning 
home,  perhaps  from  a long  journey,  to  find  that  he  had 
failed  in  the  very  pictures  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart!  “ Photo-Cheinicus”  particularly  draws  attention 
to  the  importance  of  adding  the  silver  nitrate  very 
gradually,  whereas  Canon  Beechey,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  “British  .lournal  Photographic  Almanac  ” for  the 
current  year,  recommends  preferentially  the  pouring  of 
the  solution  in  one  thin  but  continuous  stream  into  the 
collodion. 

My  experience  accords  with  l^Ir.  R.  Gordon’s,  that  the 
first  few  plates  coated  may  be  free  from  spots  ; they  then 
appear,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a plate  free  from  them 
without  re-filtering  the  emulsion,  and  even  then  I have 
seldom  succeeded.  I called  at  Messrs.  Rouch’s  establish- 
ment last  spring,  and  asked  to  see  any  specimen  prints 
from  their  Beechey  plates.  X few  were  shown,  but  1 must 
say  I was  disappointed  in  them. 

.Should  1 be  asking  too  much  of  “ Photo-Chemicus  ” to 
send  me  a good  specimen  print  from  one  of  his  own 
Beechey  plates  to  look  at  ? 1 would  return  it  without 

delay.  By  this  means  I should  be  enabled  to  form  far  better 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  process  than  by  reading  any 
number  of  articles  on  the  subject. 

Uoniton,  Devonshire. 


GELATINE  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BT  J.  S.  HAZARD.* 

Not  having  used  the  negative  bath  in  my  business  for  the 
past  three  months— having  done  all  my  work  with  gelatine 
plates — I have  had  many  conversations  with  photographers 
on  the  subject.  Some  I find  quite  prejudiced  against  the 
process ; others  indifferent ; whilst  many  are  anxious  to 
know  what  may  be  done.  Inquiries  from  the  last  of  those 
have  induced  me  to  read  this  plain,  matter-of-fact  paper  on 
the  subject ; and  1 trust  it  will  be  so  plain  that  beginners 
with  dry  plates  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  that 
operators  will  be  induced  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  keep  in  practice,  as  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
asked  in  the  future  when  a situation  is  applied  for  • — “ Can 
you  work  the  gelatine  plates?” 

My  first  experience  with  these  plates  occurred  in  the  first 
week  of  November  last.  After  trying  a few  plates,  and 
succeeding  in  producing  negatives  which  I knew  would 
have  been  impossible  with  wet  plates,  I was  so  convinced 
there  was  something  good  in  the  process  that  I at  once  built 
a special  dark-room  for  their  use,  finding  that  my  ordinary 
dark-room  let  in  too  much  light. 

Unfortunately,  I have  not  had  time  to  test  all  the  plates 
in  the  market,  but  have  postponed  until  better  days  the  few 
experiments  for  which  a prof  ssional  photographer  cau  find 
time.  One  kind — those  of  Wratten  and  Waiuwright — were 
favourably  recommended  to  me.  These  have  proved  all  they 
professed  to  be,  and  I have  got  all  I wanted  from  them  in 
the  studio. 

I use  the  plates  in  the  following  manner:  Having  with 
care  examined  the  dark  slide,  camera,  and  dark-room,  to  be 
certain  they  are  light-tight — and  upon  this  point  I cannot 
speak  too  strongly,  as  many  failures  arise  from  its  neglect — 
1 come  to  the  sitter.  Here  I find  I must  be  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  contrast  represented  in  the  comiug  picture — in 
tact,  must  light  rather  harshly,  as  in  development  the 
shadows  are  apt  to  be  destroyed,  the  plates  having  such  a 
tendency  to  produce  detail,  and  hence  arises  a danger  of  flat- 
ness. The  exposure  has  been  reduced  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  ordinary  time  for  wet  plates,  some  negatives, 
exhibited  to-night,  having  been  taken  in  one  or  two  seconds 
dunng  the  dull,  foggy  days  of  last  month. 

To  develop : I place  the  negative  in  an  ebonite  tray, 
• Road  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


covering  it  well  with  tap  water,  I let  it  remain  there  whilst 
the  developer  is  being  prepared  (in  my  practice  I always 
use  plenty  of  solution  — quite  enough  to  cover  the  negative, 
as  I find  the  atmosphere  causes  a scum  on  the  solution  which 
is  apt  to  stain  the  film)  ; hence  for  halt  plates  I always  use 
two  ounces  of  water  with  six  grains  of  pyro.,  to  which  are 
added  three  drops  of — 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  1 „ 

pouring  the  water  out  of  the  tray.  The  plate  is  covered  with 
this  for  a few  seconos ; then  are  added  as  many  drops  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  of — 

Bromide  of  ammonia  ...  ...  80  grains 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

As  a rule,  when  I think  sufficient  exposure  has  been  given, 
I use  sixty  drops  of  this  ; if  a short  exposure — say  through 
a child  having  moved — I use  one  hundred  drops.  To  show 
what  may  be  done  by  modifying  the  developer  I produce 
two  negatives — marked  “ H”  and  “S”  (“hard”and  “soft”) 
— of  the  same  person,  each  having  received  precisely  the 
same  exposure.  The  negative  marked  “ H " was  developed 
by  the  formula  mentioned  ; that  marked  “ S ” by  three 
grains  of  pyro  less  in  the  developer.  The  development  must 
proceed  until  all  the  detail  is  out.  If  it  “ hang  fire,”  a few 
drops  of  the  water  and  ammonia  solution  will  hasten  it.  It 
ought  to  take  very  little  more  time  than  a wet  plate.  When 
developed,  the  negative  is  well  washed,  and  then  fixed  in 
hypo,  cyanide  destroying  the  intensity  very  quickly.  The 
fixing  must  be  prolonged  after  the  negative  appears  to  be 
fixed,  or  stains  will  manifest  themselves  when  the  negative 
is  dry.  After  washing  thoroughly  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously  in  a place  free  from  dust. 

Should  it  now  appear  to  be  not  quite  intense  enough,  it 
may  be  strengthened  by  silver  and  iron.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  is  seldom  required. 

When  varnished  the  negative  will  be  found  to  require 
much  less  retouching  than  a wet  plate,  being  full  of  rich 
detail  and  delicacy  ; and,  although  taking  somewhat  longer 
to  print,  it  will  produce  results  quite  equal  to  the  “ doomed  ” 
wet  plate. 

I claim,  then,  for  the  gelatine  plates  the  following  good 
qualities  : — Their  extreme  sensitiveness — hence  their  adapt- 
ability lor  portraits  of  children  and  invalids  at  home,  and 
also  for  catching  better  expressions  in  poitraiture  ; their 
quick  and  easy  develcpraent ; their  freedom  from  granulation 
(for  the  deposit  is  a mere  stain),  and  thus  for  enlargements 
we  get  much  richer  results.  They  abolish  from  the  studio 
I tbat  old  abomination,  the  head-rest,  also  the  smell  of  collo- 
dion— a great  annoyance  to  customers.  In  the  dark  room 
ether,  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
must  cease  to  wage  war  against  the  photographer’s  health. 
On  busy  days  they  will  prove  a blessing  ; for,  not  only 
being  always  ready  for  the  sitter  “ who  cannot  wait  a 
minute,”  they  can  also  bo  expo.sed  and  the  development 
postponed  until  the  close  of  the  day.  No  more  split  films, 
or  saying  “ good-bye  ” to  them  as  they  slip  down  the  drain- 
pipe! No  more  dirty  fingers,  as  the  negatives  need  never 
lie  touched  until  they  are  washed!  No  more  boiling  or 
testing  of  baths,  or  spilling  of  silver  solution  ; but  calmuess, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  use  of  gelatine  dry  plates ! 


NOTES  ON  THE  PL  ATI  NOT  Y BE  PROCESS. 

BY  W.  WILLIS,  JUN.* 

The  principles  upou  which  the  platinotype  process  is 
founded  have  been  so  frequently  published  tbat  1 will  not 
occupy  your  attention  by  any  restatement  of  them. 

In  the  old  or  first-described  process  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  an  image  which  would  adhere  to  the  paper, 
and  which  would  be  free  from  granulation,  to  introduce  a 
salt  of  silver.  This  introduction  of  silver  necessitated  the 
use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now  you  all  know  that  silver 
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and  hypo,  bear  a bad  name,  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  pro- 
cess gave  it  a blot  which  1 was  anxious  to  remove.  After 
some  laborious  experimenting  I discovered  a method  by 
which  botli  of  these  objectionable  ingredients  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  purer  results  obtained,  in  a wonderfully 
simple  manner,  by  the  use  of  only  one  reducible  inetal — 
platinum  or  iridium. 

The  new  process  may  be  described  in  a general  way  as 
follows: — Paper  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  platinum  and 
iron  salts,  and  then  dried.  It  is  now  exposed  under  a nega- 
tive ; after  exposure  it  is  floated  for  a few  seconds  on  a hot 
solution  containing  oxalate  of  potash  and  a salt  of  platinum. 
This  solution  develops  the  print,  which  has  then  merely  to 
be  washed  in  a weak  solution  of  acid  to  remove  the  iron  salt 
from  the  paper. 

I will  now  proceed  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  proce.ss  is  actually  performed. 

The  chemicals  made  use  of  are  the  following  : — 

A solution  of  ferric  oxalate  containing  about  120  grains 
of  the  salt  in  each  ounce.  This  is  the  iron  solution. 

A solution  containing  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  potassic 
chloro-platiuite,  and  three  to  four  grains  of  plumbic  chloride. 
This  is  the  platinum  solution. 

A solution  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce  120  grains  of 
potassic  oxalate  and  seven  grains  of  pofassic  chloro-platinite. 
This  is  the  developing  solution. 

A sheet  of  suitably-siz-d  paper  is  placed  on  a glass  plate 
and  held  there  by  any  convenient  means.  The  sensitiser  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  before-described 
iron  and  platiuum  solutions  ; two  drachms  of  this  mixture 
are  now  placed  on  the  paper,  and  spread  evenly  over  it  by 
means  of  a piece  of  flannel  wound  round  a glass  rod.  The 
paper  is  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  surface  moisture 
has  disappeared  the  drying  is  finished  before  a fire  or  stove. 
The  sensitised  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  under  a nega- 
tive, which  is  (lone  iu  the  usual  manner.  The  right  exposure 
may  be  determined  by  inspection  or  by  au  actinometer.  I 
prefer  the  latter  as  being  more  simple.  A sufficient  quantity 
of  the  developing  solution  is  then  put  into  an  enamelled  irou 
dish,  and  heat  is  applied  underneath  until  the  solution  has 
nearly  reached  the  boiling  point.  The  exposed  prints  are 
now  floated  on  this  hot  solution  for  two  or  three  seconds  ; the 
image,  visible  on  the  papers  before  they  are  thus  floated  on 
the  developer,  consisting  of  a sub-salt  of  iron,  is  dissolved 
by  this  solution,  and  iu  its  place  is  left  a picture  in  pure 
metallic  platinum.  When  removed  from  the  developer  the 
prints  are  washed  for  a few  minutes  in  a very  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  or  citric  acid,  aud  are  then  finished  by  washing  for 
half-au-hour  in  three  changes  of  plain  water. 

In  sensitiveness  the  proces.s  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as 
silver.  The  sensitised  papers  and  the  exposed,  but  undeve- 
loped, prints  have  been  kept  in  a dry  state  for  upwards  of 
two  months  without  any  deterioration.  They  may  probably 
be  kept  for  a very  much  longer  period. 

You  all  know  that  platiuum  is  one  of  the  most  permanent 
substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  prints  made 
in  that  metal  by  this  process  are,  practically  speaking,  im- 
pregnable. I have  not  succi'cdod  in  injuring  them  by  any 
reagent,  save  only  hot  aqua  regia. 


PHOTOGRAPme  HEADS  IN  PAINTED  GROUPS 
An  action,  Ridley  v.  Tuck,  which  was  heard  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  contains  many  points  of  interest  to 
photographers : — 

Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  Bray,  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff;  ilr.  I'alfourd  Salter,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant. 

This  was  a case  of  some  interest  to  the  artistic  world.  It  is 
an  action  by  an  artist  against  a seller  of  photographs  in  Regent 
Street,  to  recover  l.iO  guineas,  the  price  of  an  autotype  picture, 
to  be  painled  by  the  plaintiff,  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  con- 
taining portraits  of  at  least  eighty  of  the  Bishops  ; the  defence 
being  that  before  any  money  was  to  be  paid,  a preliminary 


sketch  was  to  be  done,  and  if  this  was  approved  by  the  defendant 
and  Mr.  M’Lean,  of  the  Ilayraarket,  then  the  order  was  to  bo 
confirmed.  As  this  condition  precedent  had  not  been  performed, 
no  money  had  been  earned. 

After  Mr.  Murphy  had  opened  the  plaintiff’s  case, 

Mr.  Ridley  was  called,  and  stated  that  ho  lived  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  and  had  been  an  artist  for  twenty  years  ; he  had 
done  a group  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Graphic.  The  drawing  was  his,  but  the  heads  were  filled  in 
with  photographs.  The  defendant  wished  him  to  execute  a 
similar  work  for  him,  and  tlie  price  was  to  bo  fifty  guineas,  half 
to  bo  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  picture,  and  half  at  its 
completion.  He  had  finished  this  picture  and  had  been  paid  in 
the  summer  of  1877  by  two  cheques  of  £25  and  £20  from  Mr. 
M’Lean.  In  September  negotiations  were  opened  for  painting 
the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  in  the  same  way  with  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff,  in  a letterof  the  11th  of  October,  said  his  lowest 
price  was  150  guineas.  The  defendant  said  he  was  to  buy  the 
photographs  himself,  and  not  to  tell  the  price  to  Mr.  M’Lean, 
as  he  would  probably  object  to  spending  so  much  money.  The 
drawing  was  commenced  on  the  same  terras  as  the  Royal  Family 
group  in  December,  and  in  three  weeks  a group  was  prepared, 
which  was  shown  in  Court,  about  halt  finished  in  black  and 
white,  with  some  of  the  faces  just  sketched  in.  The  plaintiff 
was  then  asked  by  Mr.  Salter  if  he  had  not  received  a letter 
from  the  defendant  s.aying  a preliminary  sketch  was  essential  in 
October,  but  the  plaintiff  denied  ever  having  received  such  a 
letter,  though  he  had  written  to  the  defendant  saying  the  work 
was  ready  for  inspection.  This,  however,  the  defendant 
afterwards  denied.  In  February  (Mr.  Ridley  continued)  I 
called  on  the  defendant,  and  he  asked  me  how  the  drawing  was 
progressing.  I asked  him  when  could  he  come  and  see  it  ? 
Why  had  ho  not  done  so  before  ? The  defendant  seemed 
astonished,  and  said  he  thought  I had  given  it  up.  I said,  “ No ; 
have  you  not  received  my  letter?"  But  he  said  he  had  not. 
After  three  weeks  1 called  again,  and  again  asked  the  defendant 
when  he  would  come  and  see  the  picture.  He  said  he  and  Mr. 
M'Lean  bad  quarrelled,  there  had  been  a “ brush ’’ between 
them,  and  ho  dared  not  asked  him  to  go  just  then,  as  ho  was  so 
angry  and  irritable.  But  he,  the  defendant,  was  going  to 
marry  a rich  young  lady,  and  that  would  smooth  Mr.  M’Lean 
over  and  square  matters  with  him.  The  defendant  frequently 
said  he  would  come  to  see  the  picture,  but  be  never  did.  In 
March  my  solicitor  wrote  asking  for  the  seventy-five  guineas, 
and  this  action  was  commenced  in  April.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  is  a lair  price  for  this  picture  ; indeed,  very  little,  as  it 
is  two-thirds  finished. 

Cross-examined. — 'riio  Graphic  picture  was  the  first  in 
which  I adopted  the  plan  of  filling  in  the  heads  with  photo- 
graphs. 

Mr.  Salter. — Then  you  left  vacant  spaces  for  the  heads 
that  the  resemblance  might  be  the  more  striking? — Yes. 

Cross-examination  continued. — There  was  no  preliminary 
approval  of  the  sketch  in  the  first  picture.  I received  the  first 
payment  at  the  commencement  of  the  work ; they  did  not 
approve  the  sketch  before  I got  a shilling.  I received  some 
pay  when  it  was  commenced  ; the  design  bacl  not  to  bo  approved 
before  the  order  was  given.  The  design,  however,  had 
advanced  to  as  far  as  this  (the  picture  in  dispute)  before  I 
received  any  money.  The  arrangement  in  the  second  was  to 
be  the  same  as  the  first  case,  and  my  first  payment  was  as  early 
as  was  agreed  to.  Both  Mr.  Tuck  and  Mr.  M'Lean  saw  the 
picture,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  approval,  though  they 
said  they  liked  it.  It  was  n<  t a condition  of  payment  that  it 
was  to  be  approved  at  that  stage,  though  they  had  to  see  the 
work.  Pressed  by  his  Lordship,  the  witness  said  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  approve  before  I got  ray  first  pay- 
ment. I had  no  order  to  proceed,  but  I went  on  with  the  work, 
I cannot  say  how  much  longer  this  picture  would  have  taken 
to  finish — two  or  throe  days,  or  longer  ; but  it  took  three 
weeks’  continual  work  to  arrive  at  the  present  stage.  The 
Royal  Family  group  took  a week  to  arrive  at  this  point.  I did 
not  know  the  Bishops  by  appearance,  except  three  or  four,  well 
enough  to  remember  their  features.  I had  to  guess  at  the 
bodies,  and  then  to  suit  the  heads  to  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. — Do  you  draw  a lot  ofbodies  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  bi‘'  aud  little,  aud  then  stick  a head  on,  and  say  that 
will  do  for  him? 

The  Witness. — Just  so,  my  Lord.  Y'ou  allow  three  heads  for 
the  size  of  the  body,  and  you  judge  from  the  type  of  the  head 
and  shoulders.  Mr.  Tuck  objected  to  the  picture  of  the  Royal 
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Family  being  so  low,  and  to  the  straight  line  of  heads  iu  the  j 
background  ; but  they  did  not  alter  the  picture.  1 suggested 
the  introduction  of  a dog  into  toe  picture,  but  that  is  addition, 
not  alteration.  It  certainly  was  not  a condition  that  they 
should  approve.  The  order  was  given  a few  days  after 
October  11.  I began  early  in  December,  and  I saw  the 
defendant  before  February.  He  did  not  then  say  so  many 
months  had  elapsed  that  he  thought  I had  given  it  up.  I said 
the  picture  was  in  an  advanced  state  ; he  did  not  say  I ought 
not  to  have  advanced  so  far  tilt  ha  and  Mr.  M’Lean  had 
approved  it.  I asked  the  defendant  for  a cheque,  but  M’Leau 
was  finding  the  money.  I could  not  do  anything  more  than  1 
did.  The  present  picture  is  worth  £100.  The  plaintiff’s  case,  I 
after  a short  re-examination,  closed. 

Mr.  T.  Salter  then  opened  the  defence,  and  said  the  action 
was  premature,  as  the  agreement  had  not  been  performed. 
Mr.  M’Lean  had  a good  name  to  keep  up,  and  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  accept  a picture  of  the  Pan-Ang'ican  Bishops 
grouped  in  a way  he  knew  nothing  of,  anyhow  Mr.  Ridley 
might  choose.  One  person  misplaced  might  make  the  whole 
thing  ridiculous.  It  was  a difficult  matter  to  arrange  the 
Bishops  according  to  etiquette,  putting  the  prominent  ones  n 
commanding  positions,  and  the  Colonials,  he  presumed,  in  the 
back  rows. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  then  called,  and  said  he  was  an  artistic  photo- 
grapher. It  was  a distinct  understanding  with  the  Royal 
Family  picture  that  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  him  and  Mr. 
M’Lean  before  any  money  passed,  and  the  Synod  picture  was 
to  be  on  the  same  terms. 

Cross-examined. — We  had  agreed  to  bring  out  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod  if  the  sketch  was  satisfactory.  The  price  was 
not  definitely  settled  at  150  guineas,  but  no  other  sum  was 
mentioned.  The  plaintiff’  said  nothing  about  half  payment  on 
commencing. 

Mr.  M’Lean,  a publisher  of  engravings  in  the  Ilay market, 
was  then  called,  nod  said  be  was  not  present  when  any  bargain 
was  made.  lie  was  much  engaged,  and  certainly  away  from 
town  between  February  and  April,  1878. 

Cross-examined. — The  defendant  asked  me  to  go  and  see  the 
work.  1 promised,  bnt  did  not  go.  It  is  the  invariable  rule 
for  artists  to  submit  a preliminary  sketch  before  receiving  an 
order.  Some  artists  might  do  this  ranch  work— i.<>.,  the  present 
picture — in  two  or  three  hours  ; others  would  take  ai  many 
days  or  more.  I did  not  think  there  was  any  particular  occa- 
sion for  going  to  the  studio  in  February. 

After  hearing  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  judge  summed 
up,  and  the  jury  then  said  they  found  the  plaintilPs  version  the 
correct  one. 

His  Lordship. — That  will  be  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
seventy-five  guineas.  Cannot  you  come  to  some  terms  to  com- 
plete the  transaction  ? Here  are  the  terms  that  seem  iust  to 
me  (handing  down  a piece  of  paper). 

Alter  a brief  consultation, 

Mr.  Ml'rpiiy  said  his  client  agreed  to  take  £95  and  give  up 
the  picture. 

His  Lordship. — That  is  very  fair.  These  things,  gentlemen, 
ought  always  to  be  reduced  into  writing.  All  this  direct  con- 
flict has  arisen  out  of  this.  I should  be  sorry  to  think  that  your 
verdict  was  based  iu  any  way  on  the  supposition  that  either  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  Lad  told  an  untruth. 

Several  jurors. — Oh  no,  my  Lord,  not  in  the  least. 


SOLIDIFYING  OF  GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID. 

Sir, — As  an  amateur,  I do  not  photograph  in  winter  for 
lack  ot  opportunity.  I Lave  a little  dark  loom  which  serves 
me  as  photographic  '■  parlour  and  kitchen  and  all ; ’’  it  is 
glazed  with  ruby  glass  fitted  in  an  inner  frame.  On  a shelf, 
amongst  other  chemicals,  stands  a bottle  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
During  the  late  frost  the  thermometer  was  very  rarely  above 
32°,  as  the  little  room  is  built  out  and  very  exposed  ; yet 
the  glacial  acetic  aeid  remained  quite  fluid,  and  I thought 
something  was  wrong  with  it,  as  water  placed  in  the  room 
rapidly  became  a block  of  ice. 

I had  occasion  to  go  in  the  room  yesterday  ; thermometer 


at  50°  (acid  fluid).  I removed  the  ruby  glass  for  repairs  ; 
after  a short  time  again  wont  to  the  room  and  found 
the  acid  solid.  Is  it  known  that  the  acid  does  not  become 
solid  in  red  light  at  the  same  temperature  as  it  will  in  white  ? 
— Yours  obediently,  E.  P.  P. 


MUFFINS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sib, — Your  correspondent  of  last  week  has,  I think, 
made  a mistake  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  During  the  con- 
versation I had  with  the  man  I met  at  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave 
me  a photograph,  which  I enclose,  with  description. 

The  letters  upon  the  barrow  were  yellow,  not  black  shaded 
with  red  ; and  the  word  “ Ramsgate  ” was  not  upon  the 
barrow,  simply  because  the  man  did  not  belong  to  Ramsgate. 

If  the  muffin  photographer  of  last  week  is  the  same  man 
that  I saw  and  held  conversation  with,  be  will  be  able  to  give 
a faithful  description  of  the  photograph  ; and  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  why  then  I shall  expect  him  to  stand  a plate  of  good 
muflins  well  buttered  for  tea. — Truly  yours, 

41,  Queen  Street,  Ramsgate.  A.  J.  Jarman. 

PS. — Next  week  I wish  to  say  a few  words  on  a curious 
phenomenon  in  dry  plate  photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  USE  OF  OXALATE  OF  IRON, 

Sir, — As  an  old  reader  of  the  Photooraphic  News,  I am 
well  up  in  the  history  of  photograpliic  proc  sees.  I was 
somewhat  disappointed,  during  the  recent  discussion  as  to 
the  original  use  of  oxalate  of  iron,  to  find  no  reference  to  a 
valuable  piece  of  evidence.  Just  five  years  ago  a letter  from 
Sir  John  Herschel  appeared  in  your  pages  making  certain 
reclamations  in  regard  to  cyanotype  processes,  and  in  the 
following  week’s  issue  a letter  appears  from  Dr.  Phipson,  in 
which  he  says  : “ The  letter  byiSir  John  Herschel  in  your  last 
number  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  establishing  in  your 
weekly  circulating  columns  my  priority  to  the  process  of  ob- 
taining photographic  proofs  by  means  of  oxalate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  The  learned  physicist  just  named  owns  that  in 
making  his  interesting  researches  upon  the  action  of  light  on 
Silts  of  iron  he  never  employed  the  oxalate  of  iion.”  lie 
then  proceeds  to  give  details  of  bis  own  discovery,  referring 
to  the  record  of  it  in  these  pages  which  has  recently  been 
mentioned.  Sir  John  made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  practi- 
cally acquiescing  in  its  claims,  as,  having  written  in  the  pre- 
vious number,  be  was  presumably  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
your  journal.  I have  referred  to  this  correspondence  as 
Settling  the  question  more  satisfactorily  than  any  amount 
of  inference.  — Yours  respectiully,  Looker-On. 

[Sir  John  Herschel  received  the  Photooraphic  News, 
regularly,  and  made  frequent  communications  through  its 
pages. — Ed.] 


of  ^ociflifs. 

Photooraphic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  Jas 
Glaisiiek,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  have  not  at  present, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Bird,  R.  C.  Murray,  and  W.  Cobb  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  voting  papers  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Council’s  report  was  then  read  by  Lieut.  E.  Darwin, 
R.E.,  and  a vote  of  thanks,  proposed  b}-  Captain  .\bney  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Mawdslev,  passed  to  the  lion.  Secretary  for 
his  services. 

Mr.  John  Spili.er,  F.C.S.,  then  road  the  Treasurer’s  Report, 
and  entered  into  explanation  of  the  Society’s  financial  position, 
which  was  considered  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  on  the  proposition 
of  Captain  Abney,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  who 
spoke  to  the  onerous  character  of  the  duties  involved. 
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The  President  then  called  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors, 
'which  was,  of  course,  carried,  and,  alluding  to  the  Progress  Medal 
of  the  Society,  stated  that  its  award  was  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council.  He  hoped  that  during  the  year  sufficient 
progress  would  be  made  to  enable  them  to  make  the  award  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Ileferring  to  Captain  Paget’s  prize,  he  stated 
that  a committee  of  adjudication  had  been  fonned,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  soon  be  in  a position  to  make  a report.  lie  believed 
that  the  presentation  prints  would  be,  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  ready  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  proposed  by  Col. 
Stuart  Wortlky,  seconded  by  Mr.  \V.  Bedford,  and  duly 
passed. 

Mr.  Glaisuer  responded.  He  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Society,  as,  at  King’s  College,  Conduit 
Street,  and  in  their  present  rooms,  he  had  almost  always  been 
present  at  their  meetings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  proposed  and  elected 
members  of  the  Society: — Rev.  Chas.  E.  Few,  Messrs.  Albert 
Grant,  M.  L.  Tronp,  and  Hanwell  Williams. 

The  Scrutineers  having  handed  in  their  report,  the  following 
were  declared  elected  to  till  the  places  of  the  retiring  officers ; — 

President. — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

Vice-President. — Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 

Pressure}-. — Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.6. 

2To«.  Sec. — Lieut.  C.  Darwin,  R E. 

Cowicil. — Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  L Warnerko,  G.  Wharton 
Simpson,  Prof.  G.  G Stokes,  Col.  Stuart  Wort  ley,  Lieut.  C. 
Darwin,  and,  to  till  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  elected 
vice-president,  Mr.  F.  York. 

A paper  by  Mr.  John  Harmer  was  read  on  ‘‘  A New  Camera 
for  the  Studio.” 

Capt.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  “On  Gelatine 
Emulsions.” 

Mr.  William  Bedford  read  a paper  “ On  a New  Instantaneous 
Shutter.” 

Mr.  F.  Henry  exhibited  and  explained  a new  arrangement 
obviating  the  necessity  for  hinging  the  shutter  on  the  dark 
slide. 

Discussions  followed,  and  will  be  reported  when  we  print  the 
several  communications. 

Mr.  J.  Talbot  Lane  exhibited  and  described  a new  arrange- 
meui,  for  vignetting. 

The  President,  in  adjourning  the  meeting  until  the  11th  of 
March,  appealed  to  the  members  to  bring  forward  whatever  they 
might  have  of  an  interesting  character  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  monthly  gathering,  as  the  water-colour  drawings  now  on  the 
walls  would  then  be  removed. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  February  6th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
Society : — Messrs.  R.  W.  Statham,  W.  B.  Bolton,  W.  York,  A.  L. 
Henderson,  A.  H.  Chambers,  and  C.  II.  Dufaur. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hazard,  who  read  a 
paper  “ On  Gelatiae  Plates  in  the  Studio  ” (see  page  80). 

At  the  finish  of  the  paper  the  Chainnan  invited  discussion. 

Mr.  P.  Mawdslet  said  he  fully  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Hazard 
had  said  respecting  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  simplicity  of 
development  of  gelatine  plates,  and  considered  they  were  a great 
boon  to  photographers  during  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Hazard’s  specimens  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

Mr.  CUTCiiEY  acknowledged  that  the  plates  worked  well  during 
the  cold  weather,  but  how  would  the  gelatine  stand  during  the 
hot  summer  months  ? He  had  recently  developed  a good  negative, 
and,  being  anxious  to  test  the  printing  qualities,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  hasten  its  drying  at  the  fire,  but  the  result  had  been 
utter  ruin  to  it.  He  had  found  on  a previous  occasion,  when 
using  a gelatine  substratum,  that  the  negatives  cracked  all  over 
when  varnished.  He  had  at  first  attributed  this  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  old  collodion,  but  upon  changing  that  without  remov- 
ing the  defect,  he  concluded  it  arose  from  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  that  he  had  found  the  plates  work  very 
well  if  prepared  with  a good  sample  of  gelatine,  taking  care  to 
keep  r\-erytlimg  as  cool  as  possible. 


Mr.  CuTCHEY  said  one  difficulty  was  at  the  present  season  that 
the  plates  were  so  long  in  drying. 

Mr.  Foxlee  remarked  that  that  could  easily  be  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent  by  flooding  the  plates  with  methylated  spirit : they 
would  then  be  found  to  dry  much  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  F.  Y’ork  said  that  while  in  Paris  last  year,  he  had  failed 
with  many  plates  through  over-exposing  them.  He  found  that  out 
by  having  to  cap  the  lens  before  he  had  given  sufficient  exposure, 
as  he  thought ; bat  on  developing  it  he  found  that  in  this  instance 
the  exposure  was  correct,  and  attributed  his  failures  with  the 
former  plates,  to  developing  them  all  with  two  thicknesses 
of  ruby  glass,  and  it  was  not  well  to  get  too  near  that ; he  also 
found  that  gelatine  plates  retained  their  sensitiveness  in  winter, 
whereas  collodion  plates  were  very  insensitive,  and  he  could  not 
account  for  it. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  thought  it  better  to  develop  gelatine  plates 
in  a white  dish  than  a black  one,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hazard,  as  the  detail  could  be  more  readily  seen. 

Mr.  Kennett  remarked  that  it  was  now  five  years  since  gela- 
tine plates  had  been  introduced,  and  it  seemed  only  at  the 
present  moment  that  photographers  in  general  were  aware  of  their 
high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  their  usefulness  in  dull  winter 
light.  He  had  developed  plates  with  the  glass  standing  at  98° 
without  the  least  difficulty,  taking  care  to  use  the  water  as  cold 
as  possible.  He  cautioned  all  photographers,  when  preparing  the 
plates  or  developing  them,  to  be  very  particular  about  the  kind 
of  light  they  worked  by,  and  to  use  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  plate  between  each  operation  to  obtain 
brilliant  results.  If  sufficient  water  was  used,  the  plate  would 
have  a matt-like  appearance. 

Mr.  Cobb  fully  endorsed  all  that  had  been  said  about  gelatine 
plates  in  the  studio.  It  was  now  three  months  since  he  had  used 
the  bath,  and  had  been  successful  with  subjects  with  which  at 
ordinary  times,  even  with  good  light,  ho  should  have  failed,  and 
photographers  now  need  not  fear  dull  weather.  He  tnought  it 
very  instructive  to  keep  reference  of  failures  when  they  occurred. 
He  considered  that  most  of  the  failures  were  caused  by  over- 
exposure. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  he  had  found  no  difficulty  iu 
developing  gelatine  plates  since  he  had  covered  his  dark  room 
window  with  an  intense  orange  yellow  paper  (it  could  be  had  of 
most  of  the  dealers).  He  varnished  it  with  varnish  which  made 
it  bright  like  tracing-paper. 

Mr.  Hazard  fully  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  in  regard 
to  failures  by  over-exposure.  The  time  had  fully  arrived  that 
an  instantaneous  shutter  could  be  used  in  the  studio  with  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  then  read  a paper  on  “The  Platinum 
Process,”  and  demonstrated  it  by  developing  a number  of  prints, 
which  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction  by  the  rounds  of  applause 
which  were  given. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  asked  whether  exposures  could  be  made 
in  the  camera  to  produce  a transparency,  and,  if  so,  what  would 
be  the  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  what 
it  could  be  done.  He  had  not  tried  it  himself,  but  a gentleman, 
Mr.  Clements,  of  New  York,  was  present,  who,  perhaps,  could 
give  the  desired  information. 

Mr.  Clements  said  that  he  had  produced,  he  should  think,  five 
hundred  large  prints  by  exposures  in  the  camera ; he  had  given 
about  twenty  minutes.  He  had  found  the  electric  light  very 
suitable,  as  platinum  was  very  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  artificial 
light.  His  size  pictures  ranged  from  17  by  14  up  to  70  by  45 
inches ; he  also  found  they  were  very  suitable  for  working  up 
either  in  colour  or  chalks,  more  so  than  any  other  kind  of  prints 
that  ho  knew  of.  A question  was  asked  whether  the  cold  tone 
could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  he  had  been  making  some  experiments 
in  that  direction,  which  he  had  not  yet  finished,  and  had  been 
successful  in  altering  the  colour  by  the  use  of  iridium  salt. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  both  the  gentlemen  for 
their  valuable  papers,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


9/alk  in 

The  Electio  Light.— Mr.  Swan  delivered  an  excellent  lec- 
ture on  the  electric  light,  at  tho  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institute,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  one  night  last  week,  Sir  William 
Armitroog  in  the  chair.  After  sketching  the  history  and  pro- 
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gress  of  experiment  with  electric  lighting,  he  expressed  a convic- 
tion that  gas  would  not  be  superseded,  but  that  each  mode  of 
illumination  would  have  its  specific  and  valuable  use. 

Mk.  F.  a.  Bkidge  at  the  Brunswick  Institute.— The 
worthy  treasurer  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  a 
favourite  in  South  London  in  connection  with  other  arts  than 
photography.  We  find  the  following  in  the  South  London  Frets  : 

“ On  Monday  evening  this  deservedly-popular  entertainer  made 
his  fifth  appearance  at  the  South-Western  Institute,  Vauxhall,  in 
his  new  monologue  dc  circonstance,  entitled,  “Paris  Exhibition  ; 
or.  My  Trip  with  Gaze  to  Gaze  on  the  Gay  City.”  Mr.  Bridge’s 
aiiility,  both  as  entertainer  and  vocalist,  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  the  audience  heartily 
applauded  the  anecdotes,  and  bon  mots,  and  lively  musical  selec- 
tions with  which  the  entertainment  is  plentifully  provided.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  energetic  chairman  of  the  Institute  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Ellingham,  has  for  some  time  been  suffering  from 
severe  indisposition,  and  has  been  unable  to  perform  his  official 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Lambeth  Union.” 

State  Aid  to  Art. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Kunst- 
Chronik  a comparison  is  made  between  the  art  budgets  of  France 
and  England  for  the  present  year,  and  it  is  shown  that,  although 
the  French  Government  grants  aid  to  a much  larger  number  of  art 
institutions,  mnsenm.s,  public  buildings,  manufactures,  &c.,  the 
total  sum  voted  for  the  present  year  w'as  less  by  about  three 
million  francs  than  that  allowed  by  England,  which  only  supports 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  British  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery,  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  museums  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.  This  is  noteworthy,  for  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  State  aid  granted  to  art  in  France  is  much 
larger  than  in  England  ; and  so  it  is,  but  it  certainly,  according 
to  these  budgets,  does  not  cost  so  much.  The  Kunst-Ghronik 
proposes  to  compare  also  the  budgets  of  other  countries,  especi- 
ally Germany  and  Austria. — Academy. 

Photography  or  Philosophy. — Ilor  Shakespearian  educa- 
tion had  been  neglected,  but  when  she  told  him,  “There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
photography,”  she  smiled  proudly,  as  one  who  had  said  a goo  d 
thing,  and  knew  it. 


®orusgon&i»ts. 

W,  K.  J.  complains  that  he  cannot  succeed  with  the  mounting 
material  described  by  our  correspondent  Tutwell  in  our  pages  a 
short  time  ago.  The  dextrine  in  spirit  and  water,  he  s.ays,  make  a 
creamy  mixture,  without  any  adhesiveness.  We  think  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  has  not  applied  suifi  lent  heat.  Other  correspondents 
who  have  tried  it  speak  highly  of  it. 

R.  Jackman. — We  think  No  1 in  your  list  will  suit  you  best. 

Leo. — If  you  carefully  follow  out  the  instructions  which  have  been 
repeatedly  given  in  our  pages  for  precipitating  an  old  bath  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  redissolving  the  carbonate  of  silvei  with 
nitric  acid,  you  will  obtain  an  excellent  printing  bath  on  .adding 
water  to  make  the  proper  strength.  For  such  a purpose  re- 
crystallizing is  not  necessary’.  The  method  of  proceeding  to  make 
a negative  bath  ought  to  give  you  good  results. 

Transpeu. — There  have  been  artii  les  in  our  bacK  volumes  and  in 
some  of  the  Year-Books  containing  instructions  for  transferring 
collodion  films  to  canvas,  but  there  is  no  work  devoted  to  that 
subject.  There  are  full  instructions  on  p.  89  of  our  Year-Book 
for  1870  (which  is,  however,  out  of  print),  and  also  on  p.  421  of 
our  thirteenth  volume  (September  3rd,  1869).  If  you  have  no 
access  to  them,  wo  may  take  occasion  to  reprint  them  when 
we  can  spare  space.  2.  Warm  tones  in  collodion  transfers  are 
obtained  by  skill  and  experience,  using  a pyro  developer,  and  full 
exposure  with  short  development.  Some  operators  add  chloride 
to  the  collodion  to  obtain  this  effect.  The  use  of  Selle’s  intensifier 
also  gives  a warm  tone. 

Hugh  Walker. — You  do  not  require  any  special  lens  for  enlarg- 
ing. 'Ihelens  described  in  a catalogue  as  intended  fora  solar 
camera  is  probably  a condenser,  which  would  not  he  of  any  use 
to  you.  Your  quarter  plate  lens  will  answer.  With  it,  and 
your  camera  extending  forty  inches,  you  can  probably  enlarge  to 
four  times  the  original  size.  Do  you  understand  how  to  proceed 
about  the  operation  ? If  not,  write  again,  and  we  will  give  you 
some  hints. 

Northern  Notes. — The  letter  signed  “The  Advertiser,”  com- 
menting on  “Northern  Notes”  in  our  last,  is  inadmissible.  If 
our  correspondent  wishes  to  correct  any  inaccuracy  or  misstate- 
ment in  such  “ Northern  Notes,”  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  such  correction ; but  we  cannot  devote  our 
space  to  the  personal  criticisms  of  one  correspondent  upon  the 
communications  of  another. 


A.  Carpenter. — There  are  various  methods  whereby  you  may 
decrease  the  intensity  of  your  negatives.  If  you  give  a little 
longer  exposure  and  less  development,  you  will  effect  it.  If,  in 
applying  the  developer,  you  send  it  over  the  plate  with  a sweep, 
driving  part  of  the  free  nitrate  on  the  plate  away  and  off  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  the  negative  will  be  thinner.  But  the  print 
you  enclose  is  not  from  a negative  which  is  too  intense  ; it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  just  about  right  in  that  respect. 

J.  L.  R.  (Surgeon-General). — Weregretlhatwearenotacquainted 
with  Mr.  Willis’  address,  but  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  it.  So 
far  as  we  know,  ho  has  no  agent  or  commercial  representative  at 
present. 

W. — You  slightly  misconceive  our  object  in  recommending 
pyro  development  in  some  cases.  It  is  not  with  a view  to  the 
production  of  transparencies  as  aids  to  enlargement  we  have  re- 
commended pyro  development,  but  in  producing  collodion  prints 
for  transfer  to  paper,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  image  by  re- 
flected light  is  of  all  importance.  In  producing  transparencies 
to  be  used  as  such,  the  appearance  by  transmitted  light  is  of 
chief  importance.  And  even  in  producing  transparencies  as 
steps  in  enlargement,  pyro  development  is  often  valuable  as 
giving  an  image  less  granular  or  crystalline  than  iron  develop- 
ment. The  great  superiority  of  iron  in  developing  negatives  is 
chiefly  in  the  rapidity  gained  by  its  use,  which  is  not  a matter  of 
importance  where  no  sitter  is  concerned.  3.  An  alkali  is  the 
best  solvent  for  dried  albumen. 

J.  A.  A. — A spark  from  a Leyden  jar  proved,  in  an  experiment 
with  a specially  rapid  process,  sufficient  to  give  an  image  of  large 
printed  letters  ; but  whether  it  Would  be  of  any  value  in  lighting 
a subject  requiring  modelling  and  detail,  we  do  not  know ; but 
think  it  very  doubtful. 

R.  L.  G. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sketch  was  considerably 
exaggerated,  as  we  suggested. 

R.  W.  Duodalb. — In  u.sing  Kennett’s  dry  plates,  or  those  of  any 
other  commercial  maker,  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
instructions  for  developing  and  all  manipulations  precisely  as  they 
are  given  in  the  printed  instructions. 

B.  L.  F. — If  you  are  using  a collodion  which  shows  a tendency 
to  split  on  drying,  a coating  of  gum,  gelatine,  ale,  albumen,  &c  , 
applied  whilst  the  film  is  wet,  preserves  it  from  splitting  in  drying. 
Albumen  is  the  best  of  these,  as  being  least  hydroscopic. 

C.  E.  W. — We  are  greatly  obliged  by  your  suggestion.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  has  been  well  considered,  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  not  desirable,  or  possible,  with  advantage,  to  put  it 
in  operation  at  present. 

D.  G.  Weston. — There  are  various  methods  of  producing  slide.s 
for  the  lantern.  Your  own  familiarity  with  processes  will  decide 
which  is  the  best  plan  for  you  to  adopt.  If  you  work  any  dry 
process,  use  it  for  producing  your  transparencies.  If  you  are 
only  familiar  with  wet  collodion,  you  may  prodnee  transparencies 
by  its  aid.  Wo  have  not  space  in  this  column  to  describe  in 
detail  an_i  process.  You  will  find  many  articles  in  our  pages 
and  in  our  Year-Books.  On  page  76  of  the  last  Year-Book 
issued,  you  will  find  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject.  2. 
The  lens  will  do.  A capital  manual  on  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  was  recently  published  by  Warne  and  Co. 

The  Luxograi’h  Controversy. — We  feel  bound  to  abide  by  our 
published  intention  of  inserting  no  more  letters  continuing  this 
discussion,  although  we  have  received  a lung  letter  from  Mr. 
F'aulkne’’,  who  appears  to  think  that  we  have  taken  sides  in  this 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  di.spute.  It  is  our  rule  to  avoid 
taking  sides  in  the  discussions  in  our  pages,  and  we  have  taken 
none,  nor  expre.ssed  in  any  way,  so  far  as  we  remember,  any 
opinion  of  any  kind.  As  wo  are  challenged  on  the  subject,  wo 
may  say  that  as  regards  the  Luxograph  itself,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  examining  it  and  seeing  the  work  done,  our 
opinion  of  it  is  favourable,  and  we  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  shortly.  Begarding  Mr.  Faulkner’s  ground 
of  offence,  the  publication  of  an  alleged  verbal  expression  of 
opinion  as  a testimonial,  either  for  or  against,  there  cannot,  we 
think,  bo  two  opinions  ns  to  its  impropriety.  Publication  of 
remarks  made  in  conversation  cannot  be  defended  on  any  ground 
of  good  taste  or  fairness,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a thing 
done  in  the  impulse  of  business  eagerness  has  been  regretted,  and 
an  expression  of  such  regret,  when  tho  “ testimonial  ” was  dis- 
claimed, would  have  been  the  best  termination  of  the  error.  An 
interesting  announcement  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  letter  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  shortly  be  able  to  describe  an  apparatus  for  artificial 
light  for  portraiture,  which  may  be  made  very  cheaply.  He  a.sks 
if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  information  as  to  the  best  pyro- 
technic composition  for  producing  an  actinic  light. 

A.  Brothek.s. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
shortly  on  the  subject. 

Francis  Beatty. — Many  thanks.  Attention  in  an  early  number. 

Parcel  received.  Many  thanks. 

A.  J.  Jarman. — Many  thanks. 

) Several  Correspendents  in  our  next. 


Februakt  21,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Gelatine  Plates  i.n  tub  Studio — Sionali  by  Sunshine — 
The  Photooraphees’  Benevolent  Association  and  its 

SUPPORTEKS, 

Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Stuilio. — It  will  be  some  time,  doubt- 
less, beforedry  gelatine  plates  are  generally  used  in  thestudio, 
but  from  the  favouiablo  impression  that  they  have  made 
upon  certain  prominent  photographers  who  have  employed 
no  other  medium  for  months  in  their  work,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  about  their  ultimately  taking  the  place  of  wet 
plates,  and  bringing  about  the  abandonment  of  the  dipping 
bath.  It  is  this  latter  which  is  a constant  source  of  worry 
to  the  young  and  unskilful.  Its  behaviour  ever  varies 
with  the  weather,  while  its  acidity  of  temper  is  known  to  all. 
If  you  cannot  rely  upon  your  nitrate  of  silver,  you  cannot 
trust  your  dipping  bath,  and  a dipping  bath  out  of  humour 
for  the  morning  may  destroy  your  day’s  work.  Old  photo- 
graphers seldom  agree  in  their  way  of  treating  their  baths. 
Each  acts  according  to  his  own  experience  and  judgment. 
Some  let  the  solution  alone,  some  doctor  i*.  Some  believe 
that  sunning  and  filtration  are  enough  to  work  upon  the 
most  refractory  of  solutions,  while  with  others  the  perman- 
ganate is  an  infallible  remedy.  Not  a few  do  not  bother 
themselves  with  a curing  solution.  They  throw  it  down  in 
the  residue  tub  and  make  a fresh  solution,  or,  if  they  do 
much  silver  printing,  employ  it  in  their  paper  bath.  When 
it  is  cold  the  bath  acts  feebly  ; when  it  is  hot,  wc  get  unequal 
patches  over  the  plate ; when  it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold  we 
are  liable  to  pinholes,  fog,  and  streaks  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip.  “ What  -'auses  markings  like  that  in  the  bath  ?” 
beginners  will  ask  you,  showing  you  a stained  plate.  And  by 
way  of  reply,  you  may  frankly  say,  “ A hundred  and  fifty 
things.”  There  are  so  many  points  to  be  observed,  that 
unless  you  make  up  the  bath  yourself  and  know  all  about 
its  condition,  you  might  guess  twenty  times  before  you  get 
at  the  real  source  of  error.  You  may  be  a very  good  judge 
of  the  defects  and  their  cause  in  your  own  bath,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  hit  upon  it  in  anybody  else’s,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  photographers  will  not  be  sorry  to  part  with 
their  old  enemy.  There  will  be  little  regret  in  our  studios 
if  we  have  to  part  with  the  dipping  bath  ; it  gave  us,  perhaps, 
no  extraordinary  amount  of  trouble  when  we  were  used  to  it, 
we  shall  say,  but  it  was  a matter  that  required  looking  after 
and  demanded  our  constant  attention. 

Signals  by  Sunshine. — They  have  been  employing  light  as 
a means  of  signalling  in  the  Khyber  Fass,  and  instead  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  light  signals  being  flashed  from  one 
party  to  another  by  means  of  a heliostat.  We  believe  the 
distance  is  but  five  or  six  miles  between  the  stations,  and 
the  line  appears  to  work  with  considerable  success.  Sunlight 
is  requisite  for  signalling  in  this  way,  the  sunbeams  being 
caught  upon  a mirror  and  reflected  in  the  direction  of  the 
station  to  whom  you  desire  to  signal.  If  heliostats,  properly 
fixed,  are  employed,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
this  mode  of  signalling,  for  the  sender  has  only  to  work  the 
mirror  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  receiver  to  count  the 
flashes  of  light  that  come  towards  him.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  mode  of  signalling  ; in  fact,  savage  tribes  in 
North  America  still  practise  this  means  of  communicating 
with  one  another  at  a distance.  But  this  is  the  first  instance 
in  modern  armies  of  its  use.  Some  years  ago  the  plan  was 
pioposcd  to  our  War  Oflfice  over  here,  but  as  the  sun  is  a 
sine  qua  7wn  to  its  proper  working,  it  is  only  in  tropical  climes 
that  the  full  benefit  can  be  derived.  It  is  said  that  the  ray 
of  light  might  be  made  visible  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away,  the 
beam  shooting  so  high  into  the  heavens ; and,  moreover,  only 
those  placed  at  the  light  angles  can  see  and  read  the 
signals.  In  the  Khyber,  signals  are  made  right  up 
the  Pass  to  Jellalabad,  wherever  electric  communication 
does  not  exist;  and  Recording  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 


Archibald  Forbes,  the  energetic  special  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Area's,  the  heliostats  are  worked  daily.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  how 
legible  signals  are  capable  of  transmission  in  the  form 
of  light  flashes,  but  what  is  known  as  the  Morse  code  oft’ers 
a very  easy  solution.  The  dot  and  dash  of  the  electric  code, 
or  short  and  long  signal,  furnish  in  combination  any  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  whether  you  employ  flags  or  shutters, 
sunlight  or  a lantern,  the  transmission  of  short  and  long 
signals  is  equally  feasible;  and  with  these  two  signals,  tele- 
graphers can  understand  one  another.  A little  while  ago, 
when  the  United  States  forces  captured  a trihe  of  Indians, 
they  found  upon  the  chief  a hand  mirror  which  had  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  light  signals  to  a 
distance.  In  this  case  the  code  must  be  very  crude,  and, 
moreover,  the  signalling  of  a rather  vague  character,  for 
unless  the  mirror  is  properly  swung  in  relation  to  the  sun 
and  to  the  angle  of  reflection — as  upon  a heliostat,  for  in- 
stance— one  can  never  be  sure  of  transmitting  the  signals  to 
the  proper  quarter.  As  to  the  intensity  of  sun-signals,  a 
very  good  criterion  is  afforded  at  sundown,  when  the  beams 
strike  against  the  windows  of  a house  or  other  reflecting 
surface.  The  light  is  so  intense  that  the  panes  of  glass 
look  like  burning  points,  and  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
sometimes  that  it  is  not  a fire  one  is  looking  at. 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  and  its  Sup~ 
porters. — The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  does 
not  get  on  as  it  should.  There  are  plenty  of  applications 
for  relief,  it  seems,  but  not  many  supporters.  At  any  rate, 
the  members  should  be  counted  by  hundreds  by  this  time, 
for  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is,  unfortunately,  very  good 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Association.  In  the  early 
days  of  its  existence,  help  was  given  to  all  alike,  whether 
members  or  non-members,  so  long  as  the  Committee  were 
assured  the  case  was  a deserving  one ; but  now  the  Associ- 
ation is  in  working  order,  it  is  only  fair,  of  course,  that 
assistance  should  be  reserved  to  members  alone.  The  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  Association,  small  as  they  are,  are  just 
now  out  of  proportion  to  its  funds,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  a societv  must  always  reach  a certain 
amount,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  supported.  The  Committee 
at  the  present  moment,  with  Mr.  VV.  S.  Bird  as  its  chairman, 
is  soundly  constituted,  and  the  Association,  having  now  been 
some  years  in  existence,  may  be  credited  with  having  done 
its  work  honestly  and  well.  That  there  is  a reason  for  its 
existence  is  proved  by  the  numerous  calls  made  upon  its 
slender  resources,  and  as  the  terms  of  subscription  are  within 
the  compass  of  even  the  most  modest  income,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  energetically  sup- 
ported. If  such  were  the  case,  we  feel  sure  that  well-to-do 
amateurs  and  others  would  not  be  backward  in  giving  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions,  and  otherwise  aiding  a deserving 
association.  But  one  can  hardly  expect  friends  and  well- 
wishers  to  send  their  guineas  unless  they  see  that  the  affair 
has  the  earnest  assistance  of  working  photographers  and  their 
assistants,  for  whose  benefit  the  Association  exists  ; and,  so 
far,  photographers’  assistants  have  done  little  to  help  them- 
selves. 


ON  SILVER  BROMIDE  EMULSION  IN  GELATINE. 

BY  C.\PT.\IN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

During  the  past  few  weeks  1 have  had  occasion  to  experi- 
ment with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  I think  that  perhaps 
part  of  my  work  may  be  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
Society.  1 have,  therefore,  to  state  one  or  two  facts  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  itself,  and  of 
the  plates.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I do  not  stand  here  to 
advocate  any  particular  plates  as  known  in  commerce. 
My  own  ideas  on  the  subject  are  that,  if  possible,  every 
photographer,  though  perhaps  not  every  photographist, 
should  prepare  his  own  plates,  for  when  using  plates  pre- 
pared by  an  unknown  formula,  he  often  becomes  merely  a 
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mechanical  aid  to  the  manufacturer  for  exposing  the  plates 
and  turning  out  negatives,  I will  not  say  pictures.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I have  referred  to  photographers  and  photo- 
graphists as  two  distinct  orders  of  workers,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  give  my  detinition  of  the  terms.  By  a photo- 
grapher 1 mean  any  one  who  practises  photography  for 
what  may  be  termed  art  or  would-be  art  purposes.  By  a 
photographist,  I mean  any  one  who  adapts  photography 
to  science,  and  uses  it  as  an  aid  in  research.  Amongst 
many  of  the  former,  who  have  not  time  to  prepare  their 
own  2)lates,  there  are  some  few  who  have  true  artistic  in- 
stincts, and  to  them  the  boon  of  ready  prepared  plates  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  is  great,  and  they  can  give 
their  own  impress  to  the  pictures  they  produce,  more 
particularly  with  jdates  prepared  by  the  collodion  process, 
where  the  development  can  be  modified  during  its  pro- 
gress at  the  will  of  the  operator.  With  gelatine  plates 
they  have  a far  greater  dilficulty  to  contend  with ; 
the  negative  must,  to  a very  large  extent,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fluid  used  as  a developing  agent,  and 
their  whole  art  has  to  be  concentrated  in  choosing 
a good  point  of  view,  and  in  watching  for  an  “ effect  ” 
when  exposing.  In  some  directions  for  development, 
we  are  told  to  immerse  the  plate  in  the  developer  for 
so  many  seconds,  when,  if  the  exposure  has  been  rightly 
timed,  the  negative  will  be  perfectly  developed.  It  is  true 
that  for  over-exposed  and  under  exposed  pictures  we  may 
have  supplementary  directions  given,  but  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  operator  over  the  image  is,  to  my  mind,  less 
than  in  collodion  plates,  where  you  can  bring  up  certain 
portions  of  a jiicture  according  to  your  liking.  For  certain 
applications,  where  a purely  mechanical  picture  is  required, 
and  where,  with  the  same  light  and  the  same  exposure,  an 
identically  similar  negative  can  always  be  produced,  the 
gelatine  plates  are  most  useful,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that 
I give  them  my  heartiest  support. 

Now  to  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  I 
find  that  a greater  facility  in  obtaining  density  is  secured 
by  emulsifying  rather  more  silver  bromide  in  a given 
quantity  of  gelatine  than  is  usually  recommended.  The 
formula  I have  employed  is  as  follows Gelatine  (Nel- 
son’s photographic)  forty  grains.  Water  sufficient  to  cover 
it  in  a beaker. 

The  swelled  gelatine  is  drained,  and  sixty  grains  of 
potassium  bromide  are  added  to  it  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  together  with  ten  grains  of  potassium  nitrite. 
This  is  gently  heated  till  the  gelatine  dissolves,  when 
eighty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water  are  added  in  the  usual  manner.  The  emulsion  may 
now  be  kept  warm  up  to  90° — according  to  Air.  Bennett’s 
plan  for  any  time  that  may  seem  best.  It  may  then  be 
filtered,  and  when  cooled  to  about  80°  it  is  ready  for 
coating  a plate.  This  is  done  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  2>late  is  laid  upon  a levelled  shelf  to  set  well.  It 
may  then  be  placed  in  a dish  of  water  for  a few  minutes, 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  soluble  salts,  and  then  in  a 
second  dish  for  a few  minutes  more.  It  is  next  immer-sed 
in  a bath  of  methylated  spirits  free  from  resinous  matter, 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  half-an-hour,  after  which  it  is 
set  up  to  dry  in  a cupboard.  After  half-an-hour’s 
draining  it  may  be  placed  in  a hot  air  oven,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  1 prefer, 
however,  to  let  the  pliites  dry  spontiineously,  as  the 
gelatine  is  less  liable  to  frill.  By  adopting  this  plan  I 
have  been  able  to  make  an  emulsion  at  11  o’clock,  and  to 
expose  plates  prepared  with  it  by  2 o’clock.  I believe  that 
this  method  of  preparation  is  about  the  most  rapid  tliatcan 
be  adopted,  and  certainly  the  plates  are  very  sensitive. 
It  may  ))ertinently  be  asked  if  there  is  any  advantage 
in  using  an  unwashed  emulsion.  If  plates  are  re- 
quired in  a hurry,  there  evidently  is  an  advantage,  since 
the  time  expended  in  washing  the  pellicle  is  thereby 
g.aincd.  Another  point,  however,  is  this ; if  the  emulsion 
be  keid  in  an  unwashed  state,  it  does  not  readily  decom- 


pose. When  potassium  bromide  and  silver  nitrate  are 
used,  we  have  potassium  nitrate  left  in  the  gelatine  ; as 
every  one  is  aware,  saltpetre  preserves  organic  matter, 
hence  it  protects  the  gelatine  in  this  case.  To  quote  a 
case  : I made  some  gelatine  emulsion  in  August  last,  and 
left  it  unwashed  through  an  accident,  and  I am  using  it 
now,  and  find  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  rather  better 
than  it  would  be  if  freshly  prepared.  It  was  left  ia  an 
open  glass  jar  all  these  months,  and  was  not  dried  up 
in  the  least,  presumably  owing  to  the  affinity  that  this 
nitrate  has  for  aqueous  vapour.  The  gelatine  emulsion 
may  be  washed,  if  thought  desirable,  and  the  plates  treated 
with  alcohol ; and  they  are  not  affected,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  by  the  soaking  with  the  spirit.  In  hot  weather  I 
have  had,  of  course,  no  experience  with  this  method,  but 
arguing  from  analogy,  it  seems  that  directly  a plate  is  set, 
and  washed  in  fresh  water,  if  immersed  in  alcohol,  the 
danger  of  the  gelatine  decomposing  is  very  considerably 
reduced,  and  we  can  therefore  hope  that  one  source  of 
annoyance  in  the  preparation  of  such  plates  may  be 
overcome. 

In  developing  either  by  the  alkaline  or  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  I always  use  a small  quantity  of  soluble  bromide. 
It  may  cause  a necessity  for  a slightly  longer  exposure,  but 
by  its  use  there  is  certainly  a gain  in  clearness. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A CAMERA  SPECIALLY 

ADAPl’ED  FOR  THE  PORTRAITURE  OF 

CHILDREN  AND  ANIMALS. 

BY  JOHN  HARMER.* 

Those  photographers  who  are  well  acquaintnd  with  the 
troubles  which  arise  in  photographing  children  and  ani- 
mals will  agree  with  me  that  almost  the  chief  and  most 
trying  one  springs  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  verify 
repeatedly  the  position  and  focus  of  the  sitter’s  image 
upon  the  focussing  screen  before  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
posing is  obtained.  It  often  occurs  that  when  all  is  ready 
for  the  exposure — a dog,  perhaps,  being  the  sitter— that 
the  animal  fancies  he  would  like  to  take  a little  exercise, 
and  starts  away  for  that  purpose  ; then,  before  he  is  again 
persuaded  to  make  himself  comfortable,  the  shutter  of  the 
dark  slide  must  be  closed,  then  drawn  out  of  position,  and 
the  focussing  screen  passed  into  its  place.  After  another 
arranging  and  focussing,  the  slide  is  again  pushed  for- 
ward and  its  shutter  opened,  the  operations  taking  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  dog  to  have  a recurrence  of  nis  fancy, 
and  make  off  once  more. 

Attempts  to  save  the  waste  of  labour,  time,  and,  iu 
many  cases,  temper,  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  ways, 
one  of  which — perhaps  the  best  known — is  to  have  a small 
finder  of  the  same  focus  as  the  lens  in  use  affixed  to  the 
top  of  the  camera,  and  projecting  its  image  upon  a small 
piece  of  ground  glass.  This  jflan,  however,  is  not  of  much 
practical  value  ; the  small  lens  does  not  cover  its  plate  as 
the  lens  proper  does  ; it  has  also  another  point  of  view,  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  some  cases. 

The  plan  which  I have  embodied  in  the  camera  upon  the 
table  this  evening  will  allow  the  dark  slide  to  be  put  into 
its  place,  and  its  shutter  drawn  previous  to  commencing 
the  operations  of  posing  and  focussing,  there  being  no 
necessity  to  cover  up  the  sensitive  plate  till  these  opera- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  its  proper 
exposure  given.  Besides  this  advantage,  there  is  that  of 
the  point  of  view  being  the  same  ; therefore  the  jirojcc- 
tion  of  the  image  for  focussing  on  the  ground  gla.ss  in  one 
part  of  the  camera,  and  that  which  is  projected  ou  the 
sensitive  plate,  are  identical  in  all  resjiects,  the  image 
being  directed  from  one  to  the  other  by  a simple  turn  of  a 
handle. 

These  conveniences  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  ordin- 
ary repeating  camera  a kind  of  upper  story,  which  is 
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partially  separated  from  the  lower  one  by  a screen  of  ground 
glass  ; above  this  is  placed  a mirror  at  an  angle  of  45°  or 
so,  to  enable  the  image  formed  upon  the  ground  glass  to 
be  viewed  by  reflection  without  having  to  crane  the  neck 
over  the  camera.  This  mirror  may  be  placed  to  face  any 
direction,  the  aperture  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  camera 
being  cut  in  that  side  of  it  which  is  opposite  to  the  mirror. 
If  the  assistance  of  a magnifier  bo  required,  one  may  be 
made  to  slide  into  this  opening,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
great  convenience,  because  it  can  always  be  retained  in  its 
place. 

In  the  camera  proper,  between  the  lens  and  focussing 
screen,  or  sensitive  plate,  is  placed  a sort  of  box  open  at 
the  top,  the  sides  of  which,  extending  from  the  back  to- 
wards the  lens,  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°  exactly  from  top 
to  bottom.  Upon  these  sides  rest  a mirror  having  suitable 
fittings  to  admit  of  its  being  moved  upwards  to  the  top  of 
the  camera,  or  of  being  lowered  till  it  rests  upon  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  box  as  before  mentioned.  The  lifting 
action  of  this  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  mirror  shall 
travel  a short  distance  in  a straight  line  before  the  lower 
portion  sweeps  upwards  through  the  angle  of  45°,  for  the 
space  between  the  back  of  the  camera  and  lens  is  so 
limited  that  if  this  be  not  done  the  lens  will  obstruct  its 
motion.  Lenses  of  short  focus  necessitate  very  careful 
adjustment,  the  mirror  having  to  be  of  a certain  size,  and 
its  centre  lowered  till  opposite  the  axis  of  the  lens,  there 
is  nothing  to  spare. 

When  the  mirror  is  in  its  first  position — viz.,  resting  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  box— it  stops  back  all  light  from 
the  sensitive  plate,  and  reflects  it  instead  at  a right  angle 
upon  the  ground  glass  above,  forming  the  partition  between 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  camera.  When  raised, 
it  shuts  closely  over  the  ground  glass,  and  allows  the  light 
to  pass  onwards  to  the  prepared  plate.  To  ensure  the 
sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass  being  equally  sharp  on 
the  plate,  the  distance  intervening  between  the  lens  and 
the  plate  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  that 
from  lens  to  mirror,  and  from  that  again  to  the  upper 
ground  glass.  Both  of  these  mirrors  must  reflect  from 
their  surfaces,  or  the  sharpness  of  their  reflected  images 
will  be  somewhat  destroyed  by  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  surface  reflections,  as  is  the  case  when  ordinary  plate 
glass  silvered  on  the  hack  is  made  use  of.  In  some  cases 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  lower  mirror 
placed  vertically,  its  movement  being  horizontal ; the  image 
would  then  be  diverted  to  a ground  glass  on  the  side  of 
the  camera,  and  would  not  need  a mirror  to  view  it.  The 
ditliculty  of  so  fitting  one  would  be  a little  greater;  there 
also  would  be  almost  a necessity  to  work  with  that  side 
towards  the  opaque  one  of  the  studio. 

In  the  original  plan  of  my  instrument,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  place  a small  bellows,  or  india-rubber  ball,  to  be 
squeezed  by  a lever  acted  upon  by  that  which  lowers  the 
mirror  just  as  the  sensitive  plate  was  entirely  screened, 
then  one  motion  of  the  handle  would  serve  to  lower  the 
mirror  and  uncover  the  lens  by  forcing  air  into  the  pneu- 
matic shutter  ; but  through  not  purchasing  this  latter 
accessory  till  the  construction  of  the  instrument  was  too 
far  advanced  for  alteration,  I found  that  adequate  space 
had  not  been  provided  for  to  secure  a sufficient  amount  of 
air  iiressure  for  the  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  fitting  up  of  cameras  with  the  above 
additions,  it  appears  to  me  that  most  rigid  repeating 
cameras  at  present  in  use  might  be  readily  altered  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Such,  as  well  as  all  new  ones,  would  be 
practically  of  the  old  form  by  simply  raising  the  mirror, 
each  one  being  provided  with  a focussing  screen  in  the 
dar^  slide  frame. 

The  one  I have  here  is  perhaps  too  elaborate  for  use  in 
the  studio,  but  having  been  my  own  mechanic  (and  an 
amateur  only),  except  in  constructing  a portion  of  the 
brasswork,  you  will  understand  it  has  been  a pet,  and  will 
perhaps  excuse  any  errors  or  defects  of  fitting  that  a more 


skilled  artisan  would  have  avoided.  Many  points  1 should 
be  able  to  improve  upon  in  the  construction  of  another  ; 
this,  of  course,  being  the  first,  can  only  be  considered  an 
experimental  one.  The  mirrors  in  it  are  of  ordinary 
silvered  plate  glass ; these  I have  been  obliged  to  make 
use  of  for  the  evening  through  having  been  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  the  others  in  time  ; they  quite  serve,  how- 
I ever,  to  illustrate  the  principle  I have  adopted. 


DUPLEX  DROP  SHUTTER. 

BY  W.  BEDFOKD.* 

So  many  ingenious  j)lans  have  been  devised  for  giving 
rapid  exjmsures  that  I feel  that  some  apology  is  needed  for 
bringing  before  you  this  evening  a contrivance  of  my  own, 
which,  however,  if  not  superior  in  jmnciple  to  any  hitherto 
introduced,  has  the  merit  of  simj)licity,  and  I think  it 
will  also  be  found  to  do  its  work  efficiently. 

SACK  VIKW. 
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I A A,  B B.  Two  similar  metal  discs  pivotted  at  C.  D.  Ring  adapter  fitted 
j to  mount  of  lens.  E.  Centre  of  lens.  F.  Weight  attached  by  silk  cord  to 
eachdi.se.  O.  Trigger  with  cord  attached,  fitting  into  notches  II.  When 
the  expo.sure  is  completed,  the  .stop  at  I comes  in  contact  with  an  overhang- 
ing hook,  near  the  trigger,  which  also  s-rve.s  to  keep  the  discs  in  contact. 

I It  is  essentially  constructed  of  two  heart-shaped  metal 
I plates  revolving  on  one  axis,  which  is  attached  to  the  lower 
I part  of  the  mount  of  the  lens.  These  two  plates,  when 
released  by  the  trigger,  have  a reciprocal  motion  imjiarted 
! to  them  by  means  of  the  weight  which  hangs  suspended 
* from  the  upper  part  of  each.  The  apertures  in  each  plate 
I are  thus  simultaneously  brought  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
the  exposure  rapidly  effected.  You  will  observe  that  the 
exposure  commences  and  terminates  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  foreground  will  get 
slightly  more  light  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  picture, 
an  advantage  which  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  most 
photographers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  exposure  may  be 
easily  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  extra  weights.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  rapidity, 
but  I purpose  doing  so  by  photographing  a pendulum  of 
suitable  length  oscillating  within  a given  arc.  It  will 
then  be  only  necessary  to  read  off  from  the  resulting  nega- 
tive the  'number  of  degrees  traversed  by  the  pendulum 
during  the  exposure,  to  arrive,  by  a simple  calculation,  at 
its  duration.  If  any  member  ))resent  can  propose  any 
more  trustworthy  test,  I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  suggestion. 


ON  ALBUMENISING  PLATES. 

BY  E.  WORMALD.f 

An  old  author  says — “ When  all  is  summed  up,  a man  never 
I speaks  of  himself  without  loss;  his  accusations  of  himself 
are  always  believed,  his  praises  never.”  Though  the  means 
used  by  all  of  us  are  for  one  end — good  pictures — we  may 
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still  differ  greately  in  the  modes  used  to  obtain  them,  and  I 
am  egotistical  enough  to  prefer  my  own. 

To  begin  with  the  foundation  of  all  our  work — glass  : any 
sort  will  do  if  only  flat  and  clean.  I have  taken  pictures 
12  by  10  on  common  window  glass,  when  no  other  has  been 
obtainable,  which  have  been  enlarged  to  26  by  21,  specimens 
of  which  I now  show  you.  I am  now  using  plates  which 
have  had  pictures  on  their  surfaces  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  few  scratches  which  may  be  on  them  are  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  finished  negative.  I steep  all  my  glass,  new  or  old, 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  water  tolerably  strong.  I think  it 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  glass  brighter  than  any  other  acid. 

I place  them  in  a flat  dish,  remaining  there  till  1 want  to 
albumenise  them.  Various  mediums  have  been  suggested 
as  a substratum,  but  above  all  is  albumen.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it  holds  the  collodion 
film  on  the  plate.  I have  washed  my  plates,  12  by  10  to 
26  by  21,  after  development,  in  all  sorts  of  water — stagnant 
bog  water,  that  from  dirty  rivers,  becks,  yellow  ponds,  even 
water  from  coalpits  and  clayey  tunnels,  and  which  has  been 
poured  on  at  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  over  rocks,  mill 
weirs,  from  buckets,  and  even  under  the  water  from  a hose 
pipe ; in  fact,  I have  washed  them  in  every  sort  of  place 
where  water  could  be  plentifully  obtained,  and  never  once 
have  had  a blistered  film,  or  a film  washed  ofl',  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  that  I have  used  this  substratum  on  the  plates. 

To  prepare  it : put  the  albumen  of  one  egg  into  a twenty 
or  thirty  ounce  bottle  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
ammonia,  ’SSO.  Shake  it  up  gently  every  hour  or  so,  and 
let  it  stand  over  night;  in  the  morning  add  one  pint  of 
water,  and  shake  up  gently  to  make  as  little  froth  as  possi- 
ble, when  you  will  find  the  albumen  thoroughly  combined 
with  the  water.  If  you  allow  the  albumen  and  ammonia  to 
remain  together  for  a day  or  two  before  adding  the  water,  it 
will  be  all  the  better.  This  pint  of  solution  will  coat  one  j 
hundred  and  fifty  new  12  by  10  plates.  If  the  plates  are  | 
old  ones,  add  only  ten  ounces  of  water  ; the  albumen  being 
thicker,  seems  to  fill  up  the  scratches. 

The  water  for  washing  the  plates  must  be  perfectly  clean. 
If  it  flow  from  a tank  it  will  probably  produce  gritty  spots, 
as  the  continual  flow  of  water  seems  to  disturb  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  in  which  case  (as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  one  else)  a good  plan  is  to  flow  a little  dis- 
tilled or  filtered  water  over  the  plate  before  pouring  on  the 
albumen,  which  must  be  applied  so  as  to  make  the  water 
flow  before  it  and  drive  off  all  bubbles. 

1 once  read  the  remark  that  the  albumenising  of  plates  was 
a mere  plea  for  laziness.  This  I deny  emphatically,  as  no 
amount  of  cleaning  with  cloths  or  leather,  spirits  of  wine, 
rouge,  French  chalk,  glycerine,  oil,  or  (as  been  been  sug- 
gested) even  a tallow  candle,  will  produce  a plate  that  will 
stand  the  usage  some  of  my  plates  have  to  undergo  ; and  I 
simply  use  “ elbow  grease  ’’  and  patience  in  rubbing  the  plates 
with  a clean  cotton  rag  and  acid,  wash,  and  albumenize. 

You  must  pardon  my  being  so  prosaic  about  this  matter  of 
substratum,  which  has  been  so  much  chased  “ up  hill  and 
down  dale.”  In  the  face  of  the  new  quick  dry  processes  I 
feel  as  if  I had  just  come  “ in  at  the  death  ; ” but  it  is  to  me 
a matter  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  largo  plates, 
long  exposures,  and  hot  weather 

What  bad  effect  it  may  have  on  the  nitrate  bath  I know 
not ; but  if  you  set  the  little  ammonia  that  may  possibly  get 
into  it  against  the  many  other  things  added  to  the  bath — 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  cyanide,  permanganate  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  now  nitrate 
of  lead — I think  it  can  do  very  little  harm.  Practically  I 
find  none. 

Speaking  of  the  bath  : 1 may  say  that,  for  outdoor  work, 

I prefer  a large-sized,  middle-aged  bath,  which  you  can  rely 
upon  (I  care  nothing  for  your  new  skittish  bath  whose  action 
is  so  uncertain),  a chestnut-coloured  collodion,  with  a brown 
developer  gentle  and  slow  in  its  action  ; then,  with  a plate 
well  and  carefully  albumenized,  you  may  be  certain  of 
securing  a really  good  negative,  which  you  may  wash  and 
fix  out  of  doors  and  treat  in  almost  any  way  you  like. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  SYPHON. 

BV  DR.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR.* 

This  is  an  apparatus  designed  to  serve  as  an  overflow  pipe 
to  tanks  or  other  vessels  not  already  fifted  with  means  to 
that  end,  and  without  in  any  way  altering  these  vessels. 
It  is  specially  applicable  to  tanks  with  a fluctuating  supply 
of  water,  but  in  which  the  water  must  be  maintained  at  a 
constant  level.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  self-acting,  and 
while  at  once  carrying  off  any  sudden  influx  of  water,  it  will 
not  bring  the  level  below  a certain  fixed  line.  The  excess 
of  water  is  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Into  the 
tank,  T,  is  passed  the  waste-pipe,  A B,  of  a diameter  greater 
than  the  feed  to  the  tank.  This  waste-pipe  is  bent  into  the 


form  shown,  with  the  shoulder,  S,  about  half  an  inch  lower 
than  the  level  of  water  required  in  the  tank.  In  the  upper 
surface  of  this  shoulder,  at  S,  a small  hole  is  made,  over 
which  a small  tube  is  fixed.  This  small  tube,  S L,  is  then  led 
over  the  side  of  the  tank  to  the  constant  level,  L,  required. 

When  this  waste-pipe  is  put  into  action  as  a syphon,  it 
rapidly  carries  off  the  water  to  the  level,  L.  When  it 
j reaches  this,  air  is  admitted  by  the  small  pipe  through  the 
orifice  at  L,  and  the  waste-pipe  ceases  to  be  a peifect  syphon. 
If,  now,  a small  stream  of  water  flows  into  the  tank,  the  same 
quantity  passes  through  the  partial  syphon,  A B ; but 
sbonid  a rush  of  water  into  the  tank  take  place,  bringing  the 
water  above  the  level,  L,  the  waste-pipe  is  at  once  converted 
into  a true  syphon,  and  rapidly  brings  the  level  back  again. 

In  the  sketch,  the  pipes  have  b’en  drawn  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  tank,  but  of  course,  in  practice,  these  pipes 
are  laid  close  to  the  side  of  the  tank. 


LIGHT,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  ABSORPTION. 

BY  CAPT.  \V.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.U.S.f 
We  can  now  talk  of  radiation  as  light,  if  we  make  the 
proper  reservation,  and  as  such  I shall  henceforth  desig- 
nate it,  as  it  will  be  more  popularly  understood. 

I have  already  asked  you  to  imagine  that  the  vibration 
of  a particle  (and  when  I say  a particle,  I might  have  said 
any  number  of  particles)  in  a star  or  in  the  sun  can  set 
this  medium  in  motion  ; but  in  any  hot  body,  whether 
distant  or  near,  the  same  occurs.  Thus  the  particles  in 
these  gas  flames  are  causing  undulations  which  reach  the 
eye  when  it  is  directed  towards  them.  Let  me  broadly  state 
that  when  I talk  of  particles,  I mean  very  small— almost 
infinitesimally  small — component  parts  of  a body,  and  it 
is  these  particles  which  are  surrounded  by  the  ethereal 
medium  to  which  they  communicate  their  vibrations. 
Now,  the  natural  questions  to  ask  are.  Are  all  bodies  hot  V 
^Vhat  are  hot  bodies?  And,  Whence  do  they  derive 
their  heat?  I may  answer  the  first  question  by  saying 
that  everything  terrestrial,  at  all  events,  is  a hot  body  ; 
and  the  second  by  saying  that  as  long  as  there  are  internal 
vibrations  in  the  body,  so  long  is  the  body  hot  when 
measured  by  scientific  measure.  Ihere  is  a theoretical 
zero  of  heat  at  which  all  bodies  would  cease  to  have  any 
internal  movement  of  their  particles,  and  then  it  would  be 
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that  we  could  say  we  had  a body  perfectly  devoid  of  heat. 
The  1 ite  frost  has,  perhaps,  called  to  mind  that  we  have 
been  suffering  from  what  we  call  cold,  and  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem  wrong  to  say  that  ice  is  a hot  body.  What  gives 
us  the  sensation  of  cold  ? If  we  place  one  hand  near  a piece 
of  ice,  we  feel  that  cold,  as  it  is  called,  is  given  off.  It  is 
simply  that  we  are  hotter  than  the  ice,  and  the  vibrating 
particles  of  our  body  set  in  motion  the  ether.  These  vibra- 
tions arestopt  by  the  ice,  and  the  energy  carried  by  them 
is  expended  in  warming  it.  The  atoms  of  ice  are  likewise 
vibrating,  but  less  vigorously  than  our  bodies,  con- 
sequently we  expend  more  work  in  warming  the  ice  than 
the  ice  does  in  warming  us.  If  we  did  not  keep  up  a store 
of  energy  in  ourselves  by  eating  food,  which  in  its  turn 
causes  a renewal  of  the  work  expended  on  the  ice,  we  should 
gradually  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  ice. 

But  both  the  ice  and  our  bodies  are  warm  compared  with 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  which  issome  270“  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water  ; and  it  is  only  at  that  temperature 
when  a body  can  be  said  to  be  without  heat — that  is,  to 
have  no  internal  motion  to  communicate  to  the  other. 
Perhaps  this  low  temperature  may  exist  in  space,  but  we 
have  never  felt  it,  and  if  it  could  be  brought  down  to  this 
earth,  the  aspect  of  nature  would  be  changed. 

The  last  question,  Prom  whence  do  bodies  derive  their 
heat  ? has  yet  to  be  answered.  Primarily  from  the  sun,  and 
then  from  one  another.  The  sun  shines,  and  falls  on 
bodies  which  may  be  opaque,  such  as  the  earth ; or  only 
partially  such  as  the  air.  The  waves  of  ether  are  stopped 
by  them,  and  the  result  is  that  their  particles  are  put  in 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  they  become  heated,  and  they 
are  capable  of  giving  out  radiation  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  is  the  sun.  The  sun,  the  gas,  the  table,  myself,  are 
all  sources  of  radiation,  but,  as  is  self-evident,  all  are  not 
sources  of  those  peculiar  kinds  of  radiation  which  cause  the 
sensation  of  light. 

The  fact  that  we  can  see  objects  depends  upon  one  of 
two  things:  either  they  must  emit  radiations  which  give  us 
the  sensation  of  light,  or  they  must  reflect  light  from  some 
source  which  emits  the  same  class  of  radiations.  We 
shall  see  later  how  it  is  that  bodies  appear  coloured  when 
llumiuated  by  white  light,  that  is,  when  they  reflect  certain 
radiations  contained  in  that  light. 

Recollect,  then,  that  any  body  whatsoever  is  in  a state 
of  internal  commotion  of  so  minute  a character  that  it 
cannot  be  perceived  by  our  eoarse  senses,  though  its  effects 
are  manifest  to  us.  Nothing  is  at  rest  on  this  earth  ; the 
whole  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  in  motion  ; 
nature  is  in  a state  of  unrest. 

Then  you  see  that  the  hotter  a body  is  the  more  restless 
it  is,  and  when  it  becomes  very  hot,  the  waves  are  gene- 
rated by  its  particles  of  such  a strength  and  character  that 
some  of  them  are  able  to  do  work,  as  1 have  already  said, 
in  our  eyes,  and  give  us  the  sensation  of  vision  and  colour. 
Thus  in  a gas  flame  we  have  the  particles  in  a state  of 
active  vibration,  and  in  the  electric  light  we  have  them 
more  active  still. 

It  is  with  this  last  source  of  light  that  we  have  to  do. 
On  the  screen  you  now  see  two  glowing  points.  These 
are,  in  reality,  the  images  of  the  ends  of  two  graphite  or 
carbon  rods,  which  have  been  put  in  a state  of  intense 
molecular  vibration  by  the  work  executed  in  them  by 
means  of  electricity  (we  shall  see  further  on  that  this  same 
energy  is  capable  of  doing  different  work),  and  that  they 
radiate  waves  in  the  ether  of  almost  every  possible  length. 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  enter  at  all  into  optics.  I must 
ask  those  who  do  not  know  their  principles  to  take  their 
theory  as  being  capable  of  rigid  proof,  whilst  the  demon- 
stration of  their  properties  will  aid  them  in  their  belief. 
In  front  of  this  light,  which  is  enclosed  in  a lantern,  1 place 
a lens,  and  in  front  of  the  lens  is  a slit  through  which  the 
light  collected  by  the  lens  passes,  and  in  front  of  this 
another  lens  to  collect  the  rays  and  focus  them  on  the  screen. 
If  I send  such  a slice  of  light  through  a prism,  it  becomes 
bent,  but  bent  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  whiteness  dis- 


appears, and  we  have  a band  of  gorgeous  colours  appearing 
on  the  screen. 

Here  we  have  it  [spectrum  shown],  and  now  I will  at 
once  state  that  the  lengths  of  the  energy-carrying  waves 
vary  at  every  minute  part  of  the  width  of  that  gorgeous 
band.  When  I say  length  of  the  wave,  I mean  the  distance 
between  the  crest  of  one  wave  and  that  of  the  next.  The 
waves  travel  over  the  same  space,  however,  in  a given  time, 
and  as  the  red  light  has  the  longest  wave  length,  and  the 
violet  the  shortest,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
more  waves  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  must  strike  the 
eye  in  a second.  But  on  this  I do  not  wish  to  linger.  I only 
want  you  to  remember  that  each  part  of  this  lovely  varie- 
gated band  is  formed  by  energy  carrying  waves  of  every 
shade  of  length  varying  between  1 -40,000th  of  an  inch 
and  about  1-60, 000th  of  an  inch,  and  that  these  lengths 
alone  cause  vi.sion. 

It  is  to  radiations  within  these  limits  that  I wish  to  con- 
fine your  attention  to-night,  though  there  are  radiations 
which  the  prism  has  separated  out,  which  are  not  visible  to 
us,  which  lie  above  the  violet,  the  wave  lengths  of  which 
may  be  as  short  as  1-180, OOOth  of  an  inch,  whilst  below  the 
red  there  are  other  radiations  which  certainly  have  wave 
lengths  as  long  as  1 -20,000th  of  an  inch.  1 may  remark  that 
the  radiations  from  the  bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures 
have  these  long  wave  lengths.  I will  show  you  that  these 
colours,  where  mixed,  give  us  the  sensation  of  white  light. 
In  this  wheel  we  have  seven  of  the  colours  into  which  white 
light  may  be  roughly  divided.  On  the  screen  they  show 
in  their  true  brilliancy.  I rotate  the  wheel,  and  we  have  a 
nearly  white  patch. 

{To  he  continued.) 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DESIGNS^ 

In  Chancery  the  following  ca.se  wa.s  heard  : — 

Adams  t'.  Clementson. — The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  William 
Adams,  of  Tunslall,  iiT'Staffordshire,  a manufacturer  of  earthen- 
ware, and  the  defendants  were  Messrs.  Clementson  Brothers,  also 
manufacturers  of  earthenware.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  manufacturing  or  selling 
any  articles  of  eartlienware  having  applied  thereon  the  design  of 
the  plaintiff,  registered  on  the  17th  July,  1878,  consisting  of  the 
portrait  of  General  Martinez  de  Campos,  Captain -General  of  Cuba, 
surrounded  by  a wreath.  It  appeared  tliat  orders  had  been  re- 
ceived by  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  to  supply  earthen- 
ware plates  and  other  articles  for  the  Cuba  market,  and  tliey  had 
both  been  supplied  with  photographs  of  General  Martinez  de 
Campos,  to  be  copied  and  used  as  designs  upon  the  various  articles. 
Tlie  plaintiff  registered  his  design  as  a new  and  original  design 
under  the  Copyright  in  Designs  Acts,  5 and  6 A''ic.,  cap.  100,  sec. 
4,  and  13  and  14  Vic.,  cap.  104,  sec.  8,  and  now  claimed  that  the 
defendants  were  not  justified  in  iiifringing  his  design. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Q C.,  and  Mr.  H-rbert  Smith,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiil',  and  moved  for  an  injunction. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Ashton,  Q..C.,  and  Mr.  Ingle  Joyce,  were 
for  the  defendants. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  the  question  was  whether  the  design 
of  the  plaintiff  came  under  the  definition  of  a new  and  original 
design  within  the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  in  Designs  Act.  His 
Lordship  had  no  doubt  that  the  defendants  only  intended  to  do 
what  they  were  justified  by  law  in  doing.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  had  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  earthenware,  to  bo  sent  out  to  tlie  Cuba  market,  and 
he  was  requested  to  have  the  portrait  of  General  Martinez  do 
Campos  designed  upon  the  plates  and  other  articles  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  for  this  purpose  he  was  supplied  with  a photograph 
of  the  General.  A copy  of  that  photograph  was  consequently 
designed  and  placed  upon  these  articles,  and  he  now  asked  that  the 
defendants  might  be  restrained  from  adopting  the  same  design. 
The  defendants,  it  appeared,  had  also  received  an  order  for  earth- 
enware, and  had  been  supplied  with  another  photograph  of  General 
Martinez  de  Campos,  which  was  to  be  designed  upon  the  articles 
manufactured.  The  plaintiff  claimed  this  portrait  as  a new  and 
original  design.  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  important  that  trade 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  unnecessary  restrictions,  and  if  every 
man  who  merely  copied  a well-  known  portrait  and  placed  that  upon 
the  articles  he  sold,  could  be  restrained  by  this  Court,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  trade.  The  plaintift’  had  taken  the 
photograph  and  copied  it,  and  so  also  had  the  defendants.  There 
was  nothing  new  or  original  in  either  design.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
the  terms  of  the  Act  to  call  this  a new  and  original  design,  and  he 
should  refuse  tlie  injunction,  with  costs. 
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riiOTOGRAPHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  ^ 


The  average  number  of  hours  a day  in  which  good  day- 
light prevails  in  this  country  is  considerably  smaller  than 
even  the  most  rabid  stickler  for  short  time  in  days-works 
would  think  of  demanding.  It  is  certainly  much  smaller 
than  meets  the  convenience  of  the  working  photographer 
or  professional  portraitist,  and  there  are  few,  we  apprehend, 
who,  when  an  important  customer  entered  the  studio  during 
the  declining  hours  of  an  autumnal  or  winter’s  day,  have  not 
earnestly  wished  that  they  could  turn  on  some  available 
succedaneum  for  daylight.  The  existence  of  artificial  lights 
of  considerable  actinic  power  has  been  well  known  ; but 
hitherto  the  difficulty  of  securing  with  such  lights  the 
same  conditions  of  equal  illumination  which  characterise 
daylight  have  been  found  insuperable.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that  to  secure  a satisfactorily  pictorial  result,  and  a 
familiar  and  effective  likeness,  the  conditions  of  light  and 
shade  must  be  as  nearly  accordant  as  possible  with  those 
commonly  prevailing,  and  under  which  people  usually  see 
their  friends.  Hence  illumination  proceeding  from  one 
intense  centre  produces  shadows  unfamiliar  in  form,  and 
unpleasing  and  unnatural  in  blackness.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  magnesium,  with  electricity,  and  with 
pyrotechnic  compounds  to  produce  light  for  portraiture, 
and  to  govern  or  modify  them  by  means  of  reflectors. 
But  the  methods  have  been  troublesome,  and  the  results 
unsatisfactory  ; none  of  these  have,  therefore,  come  into 
practical  use. 

The  first  apparently  satisfactory  method  which  was 
brought  to  a practical  issue  was  Vanderweyde’s  mode  of 
using  the  electric  light,  in  which  the  rays  spreading  from  a 
point  were  gathered  by  means  of  a huge  dioptric  lens  into 
a large  cylinder  of  light,  giving  practically  the  effect  of 
parallel  rays.  The  machinery  was,  however,  too  costly  to 
present  any  likelihood  of  coming  into  general  use,  and 
something  therefore  still  remained  to  be  done.  The  next 
candidate  for  the  approval  of  photographers  was  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke,  their  apparatus 
being  patented  under  the  name  of  the  Luxonraph.  We  do 
not  in  any  degree  intend  to  depreciate  the  contrivance 
when  we  say  it  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  combination  of 
previously  existing  ideas.  Thus  the  light  is  derived  from 
the  burning  of  a pyrotechnic  compound  resembling  that 
used  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Moule,  and  the  means  of 
reflecting  and  diffusing  the  light  produces  an  effect  not  un- 
like that  secured  in  Vanderweyde’s  mode  of  using  the 
electric  light.  A measured  quantity  of  the  compound  is 
placed  in  a burner,  which  is  provided  with  a flue  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion.  A huge  concave  reflector 
throws  the  light  on  to  the  sitter,  and  its  intensity  is  tem- 
pered by  passing  through  a diaphanous  screen  placed  in 
ront,  the  light  being  between  the  reflector  and  the  screen. 


The  working  of  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  lighting  on  the  sitter,  when  we 
inspected  the  working,  was  excellent,  giving  tine  model- 
ling, and  entire  absence  of  the  hard,  abrupt  black  shadows 
commonly  associated  with  artificial  lighting.  The  expo- 
sure will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  lighting 
material  employed.  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  use  some- 
thing in  the  nature,  we  believe,  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Bengal  light,  used  for  signal  fire,  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  exposure  was  about  twenty  seconds.  Some 
portraits  before  us  are  not  inferior  to  daylight  pictures  ; 
one  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  now  before  us,  is  an  admirable  portrait  and  an 
excellent  photograph. 

The  subject  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke’s  patent  has 
no  relation  to  the  light  employed,  but  to  the  mode  of  con- 
trolling it ; the  combination,  in  fact,  of  reflectors  and 
screens  constitute  the  Luxograph.  There  remains,  therefore, 
a wide  field  for  investigations  and  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  and  available  light,  and  something 
may  yet  be  done  in  trying  modes  of  applying  artificial 
light.  Hitherto  the  artificial  light  has  always  been  intro- 
duced into  the  studio,  or  into  the  apartment  where  the 
sitter  was  placed,  and  the  fumes  emitted  by  many  of  the 
burning  materials  employed  have  been  a source  of  constant 
trouble.  Burning  magnesium,  for  instance,  emits  an 
excedingly  actinic  light,  and,  directed  and  controlled  by 
an  arrangement  like  the  Luxograph,  would  probably  be 
found  very  efficient ; but  the  dense  fumes  produced  by 
its  combustion  have  been  sufficiently  troublesome  to  be 
almost  prohibitive  as  to  its  use.  The  fumes  ensuing  from 
many  of  the  pyrotechnic  compounds,  some  of  which  con- 
tain arsenic,  are  more  offensive  and  dangerous  still.  Tne 
question  very  naturally  arises,  then,  as  to  whether  the 
introduction  of  the  burning  materials  into  the  studio  is 
necessary.  The  photographer’s  studio  is  generally  built 
so  that  the  light  falling  through  a given  space  of  the  win- 
dow shall  duly  illumine  the  sitter.  Is  it  necessary  to  give 
up  this  facility  in  using  artificial  light ’!*  If  the  light — 
say  a pyrotechnic  compound— be  fired  outside  the  studio, 
opposite  the  window,  duly  arranged  to  light  the  sitter,  an 
effect  of  lighting  closely  resembling  daylight  illumination 
might  be  obtained,  whilst  all  noxious  fumes  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  open  air,  whence  they  would  be  quickly  dissi- 
pated. A due  arrangement  of  reflectors  behind  the  light, 
and  of  diaphanous  screens  in  front,  might  be  used,  or  the 
window  of  the  studio  might  be  covered  with  thin  semi- 
transparent blinds  to  soften  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It 
would  be  well,  in  making  experiments  of  the  kind,  to  select 
a private  neighbourhood,  or  an  alarm  of  tire  might  easily 
put  an  abrupt  termination  to  experiments. 

The  selection  of  the  most  convenient,  efficient,  and  safe 
means  of  securing  an  actinic  artificial  light  is  a matter  of 
considerable  importance  which  has  not  hitherto  received 
much  systematic  attention  and  investigation.  New  lights 
have  been  announced  from  time  to  time,  and  some  in- 
vestigations have  been  made,  but  the  absence  of  efficient 
means  of  applying  such  lights  to  portraiture  has  prevented 
general  and  systematic  research.  The  chief  sources  of 
artificial  light  are  found  in  the  combustion  of  certain 
metals  and  metallic  salts.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed, 
that  the  source  of  solar  light  is  due  to  the  intense  com- 
bustion of  certain  metals,  such  as  chromiiui,  magnesium, 
and  titanium,  at  the  sun’s  surface.  The  Bengal  light  is 
obtained,  for  instance,  by  igniting  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  or  nitre.  A very  intense  and  actinic  light  is 
obtained  by  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  oxygen.  A very  actinic  light  is  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  sulphur  in  saltpetre  heated  until  it  melts. 
The  usual  method  of  obtaining  this  light,  by  first  melting 
nitrate  of  potash  in  a crucible  or  mortar,  and  then  throw- 
ing in  pieces  of  sulphur,  is  not  unattended  by  danger  in  in- 
experienced hands.  But  if  the  powdered  nitre,  quite 
dry,  be  placed  in  a suitable  vessel,  and  then  press  into  the 
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surface  of  the  powdered  salt  a piece  of  phosphorus,  and 
ignite  it,  the  heat  will  melt  the  nitre,  which  will  evolve 
oxygen  sutticient  to  combine  with  the  phosphorus,  and 
produce  a very  intense  white  light.  This  is,  practic- 
ally, a combination  of  the  phosphorus  in  oxygen  method 
with  the  sulphur  in  nitre  process,  as  efficient  as  either, 
and  more  simple.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  with  an  arrangement  for  connecting  the 
diverging  rays  into  parallel  rays  might  be  found  to 
answer.  To  give  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  a bluer  and 
more  actinic  quality,  M.  Carey  Lea  has  recommended 
soaking  the  lime  cylinders  in  a saturated  solution  of  sul- 


phate of  copper. 

We  may  conclude  by  restating  the  comp.arative  actinic 
values  of  some  artificial  lights  as  estimated  by  Messrs. 
Riche  and  Bardy,  who  some  time  ago  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation. In  these  experiments,  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
stood  lowest,  and  is  numbered  as  1.  Thus — 

Oxy-hydrogen  light  ...  ...  ...  1 

Drummond  light  ...  ...  II 

Zinc  burnt  in  oxygen  3 

Magnesium 5 

Current  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  a flask 
containing  bisnlphide  of  carbon  ...  6 

Jet  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  upon  a vessel 
containing  bisulphide  of  carbon 
Jet  of  oxygen  upon  a vessel  containing 
bisulphide  of  carbon 

Jet  of  oxygen  upon  a vessel  containing 
sulphur 


6 


^o  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  which  this  best  of  friends  had 
traced  for  himself.  We  must  all  endeavour  to  remem- 
ber the  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  one  who  was  always 
eager  to  sustain  and  encourage  our  faltering  steps  in  the  path 
of  discovery  and  invention  ; and  this  gratitude  must  not  be 
limited  to  regrets,  however  sincere  they  may  be.  We  have 
before  us  the  task  of  watching  over  his  labours,  and  of 
preventing  them  from  being  forgotten.  It  must  be  onr  part 
to  take  care  that  bis  name  should  receive  the  tribute  of 
remembrance  and  praise  of  which  it  is  so  worthy  ; to  see 
that  it  be  inscribed  in  the  historical  roll  of  scientific  pro- 
gress with  which  it  has  been  associated  for  more  than  five 
and  twenty  years. 

“ Such  is  the  duty  of  us  who  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Let  us  fulfil  it  with  the  same  ardent  faith  in  the  brilliant 
future  of  the  photographic  art  that  he  always  professed; 
let  us  continue  to  record  here,  and  even  to  exalt,  every 
success  of  his  beloved  science,  and  we  shall  thus  not  only  be 
faithful  to  his  revered  memory,  but  shall  also,  if  such  bo 
possible,  help  to  assuage  the  grief  and  wipe  away  the  tears 
of  the  loving  and  bravo  companion  of  his  life — of  one  who, 
not  content  with  surrounding  him  with  with  every  care  and 
affection,  made  herself  his  assiduous  fellow-labourer  in  his 
scientific  work.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Death  of  M.  Eunest  L.vc.vn— Photoguaphic  Union  of 
France — Photoguaphv  by  the  Electric  Light  on  the 
System  of  Vandep.weyde — Process  of  Piiotographing 
in  Colours — Photographic  Literature. 


THE  “MONITEUR  DB  LA  PHO  I’OGRAPHIE  ” AND 
ERNEST  LACAN. 

The  last  number  of  our  contemporary,  the  Monileur  de  hi 
Pholographie,  contains  a notice  that,  pending  arrangements 
which  await  completion,  M.  Leon  Vidal  will  superintend 
the  editing  of  its  columns.  The  new  number  opens  with  an 
eloge  by  M.  Vidal  on  the  late  proprietor  and  editor  of  that 
journal,  M.  Ernest  Lacan,  our  own  valued  and  lamented 
contributor,  which  we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  English- 
speaking  readers. 

“ With  the  profoundest  grief  and  feeling  of  sorrow,  we 
announce  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  the  death  of  the 
eminent  founder  of  this  journal,  which  he  conducted  with  so 
much  perseverance  and  acknowledged  talent.  Ernest  Lacan 
is  no  more.  lie  succumbed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  a 
second  attack  of  the  same  complaint  that  during  the  course 
of  last  summer  already  placed  his  life  in  danger.  On  that 
occasion,  thanks  to  skilful  advice  and  to  tender  and  un- 
wearied care,  he  was  able  to  resume  almost  unchanged  his 
ordinary  course  of  life — a life  devoted  to  his  relations,  his 
numerous  friends,  and  to  the  science  that  he  loved  so  well. 

“ It  seemed  as  if  be  would  still  be  able  to  do  much  for  that 
science,  and  rejoiced  at  the  ever  growing  success  of  his  woik, 
to  which  he  bad  given  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  He  expressed 
in  this  journal,  only  a few  weeks  ago,  his  pleasure  at  having 
been  able,  thanks  to  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  to  reorganize  the  strength  of  the  bonds 
that  the  Moniteurde  la  Pholographie  had  created  between  his 
friendly  readers  and  himself.  And  then  be  went  on,  as  if 
oppressed  with  a presentiment  of  the  fate  that  has  snatched 
him  from  us:  ‘We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
aim  of  the  editor  of  a journal  like  this  is  to  instruct  its 
readers,  to  give  them  information  on  every  point  which  bears 
on  the  practice  of  their  art,  and  to  collect  with  care  and 
diligence,  but  without  paitiality,  all  the  facts  which  can 
possibly  be  of  interest  for  the  same  purpose.  The  success 
that  we  have  attained  is  a proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
judgment  in  adopting  and  faithfully  adheiing  to  this  pro- 
gramme, and  wo  shall  bo  careful  not  to  make  any  change 
in  it.’ 

It  remains  only  now  for  us,  his  devoted  fellow-workers, 


Death  of  M.  Ernest  Lacan. — During  the  last  month  the 
photographic  world  has  been  at  the  same  time  startled  and 
pained  by  the  news  of  what  may  be  called  the  sudden 
death  of  Kl.  Ernest  Lacan,  caused  by  a second  attack  of  an 
illness  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  cured.  The  life  of  our 
lamented  colleague  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  several 
branches  of  applied  science,  and  photography  more  espe- 
cially occupied  a large  aud  prominent  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  researches.  Eighteen  years  ago  (in  1861)  M.  Lacan 
started  his  own  paper,  the  Mmiteur  de  la  Pholographie.  and 
although  he  worked  assiduously  on  the  staff  of  several  other 
journals  pablished  by  the  Sociele  de.s  Publications  Periodigues, 
it  was  to  the  first  named  that  he  directed  all  his  care  and 
enterprise.  During  this  period  he  was  thus  completely  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  photography — that  inexhaustible 
science  which  produces  every  day  a fresh  surprise  iu  tlie 
way  of  novel  discovery  or  further  applica‘iou.  Iu  his 
capacity  of  correspondent  of  the  Fiioiographic  New.s  he 
had  for  a long  time  given  most  commendable  proofs  of  his 
acquirements  ; in  the  place  which  he  occupied  up  to  a fiw 
days  ago,  I venture,  with  feelings  of  profound  grief  for  his 
loss,  to  offer  a humble  testimony  of  respect  aud  esteem  to 
bis  memory.  Ernest  Lacan  was  not  merely  an  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  worker,  whose  death  has  left  a void  diffi- 
cult to  fill ; he  was  also  in  private  life  an  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  man.  who  was  always  ready  to  render  a ser- 
vice, and  had  the  faculty  of  attaching  to  himself  a number 
of  sincere  aud  sympathizing  friends.  In  its  last  number 
the  Univers  lllustre  publishes  a portrait  of  our  late  respected 
friend,  whose  place  I have  taken  as  Correspondent  of  the 
Photograi’Hic  News,  but  with  the  well-grounded  fear  that 
I shall  never  be  able  to  replace  him. 

Photographic  Union  of  France. — Nothing  is  in  closer  rela- 
tion with  death  than  life  ; aud  there  is  iu  effect  a new  life 
stirring  latterly  in  the  photographic  world  here.  In  the 
Photographic  News  of  the  27th  of  December  last,  the 
proposed  formation  of  a new  association  was  mentioned, 
and  this  association  has  now  been  definitely  established 
under  the  name  of  the  Union  Photographique  de  France. 
The  statutes  of  the  Association  have  been  drawn  up  and 
circulated  among  all  the  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers, with  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  not  only  them- 
selves to  become  members  of  the  Union,  but  also  to 
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induce  their  friends  to  co-operate  efliciently,  cordially,  and 
loyally  in  promoting  the  numerous  and  important  interests 
of  the  photographic  art  in  France.  These  are  the  actual 
words  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  they  add  that  in  drawing  up  the  statutes  they 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  work  according  to  the  principles 
of  good  fellowship,  in  order  to  avoid  all  spirit  of  cliqueism, 
and  to  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  the  profession.  The  exe- 
cutive council  of  the  Photographic  Union  consists  of  the 
following  members  : — M.  II.  Collard,  president;  M.  Bacard, 
jun.,  vice-president;  M.  Liebert,  treasurer;  jl.  K.  Vers- 
naeyen,  secretary ; together  with  MM.  E.  Carjat,  Delie, 
and  Gougenheim.  In  the  new  society  elementary  courses 
of  instruction  in  chemistry  and  technical  drawing  will  be 
organised ; it  is  also  proposed  to  start  a special  journal, 
but  until  that  proposition  is  carried  into  effect,  the  Revue 
Fhotographique  will  provisionally  be  looked  upon  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Photography. — Many  photographers 
are  at  present  losing  their  heads  over  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  in  their  art ; every  one,  more  or  less,  is  either  employ- 
ing it  or  studying  it.  M.  Liebert  has  acquired  in  France 
and  Belgium  the  sole  patent  rights  of  the  system  of 
Vander  Weyde,  of  London,  and,  with  the  practical  saga- 
city of  a thorough  man  of  business,  he  has  advertised  his 
new  arrangements  with  much  liberality  and  skill.  First 
he  invited  all  the  correspondents  of  the  press  to  witness 
his  introductory  experiments,  and  then  he  secured  the 
attendance  of  a group  of  visitors  of  distinction ; among 
others,  portraits  taken  by  night  of  11. M.  the  ex-Queen  of 
Spain ; of  General  Grant,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States ; of  General  Noyes,  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  are  exhibited  by  the  side  of  those  of  a number 
of  Parisian  celebrities  in  many  a grand  show-case  along 
the  boulevards  and  the  principal  streets.  In  addition  to 
his,  last  Tuesday  M.  Liebert  gave  a large  soiree  to  which 
more  than  800  persons— all  of  the  upper  ten — were  invited. 
To  dazzle  all  these  people,  portraits  were  actually  taken 
by  the  electric  light ; and,  in  the  midst  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, the  general  topic  of  conversation  was  this  new  process, 
which  the  youngest  child  of  M.  Liebert— a boy  of  three 
years  old — calls  “ le  soleil  de  papa.”  In  addition  a Ao«(/e 
diaholique  was  sung  with  chorus  and  orchestral  accompa- 
niments entitled  “ Photography  and  Electricity.’’  All  this 
is  the  amusing  side  of  the  (luestion  ; but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  sun  has  found  a powerful  rival  in  the  electric  light,  and 
that  the  latter  only  wants  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  photographs  cannot  always  be 
taken  at  the  height  of  a popular  fete.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  M.  Liebert  prefers  to  work  in  the 
calm  of  his  own  studio.  We  have  seen  him  operating 
under  these  conditions,  and  can  testify  that  the  results  he 
obtains  are  excellent.  The  light  is  transmitted  from  the 
electrical  apparatus  by  double  reflection  by  means  of  a 
disc  which  projects  it  on  a large  elliptical  reflector,  where 
the  rays  are  concentrated,  and  thence  diffused  into  space. 
It  is  this  arrangement  which  gives  the  light  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  daylight,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  illu- 
minate the  object  directly.  There  are  consequently  no 
hard  outlines,  no  exaggerated  shadows,  no  offensive  and 
false  inversions,  as  in  the  old  system  with  direct  illumina- 
tion. The  light  is  produced  by  an  electro-dynamic 
machine  of  Gramme,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  500 
Carcel  gas  jels  ; this  is  set  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  500 
revolutions  per  minute  by  a gas  engine  of  four-horse 
power.  The  effect  produced  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  after  traversing  a white  mist,  and  this, 
as  is  well  known,  is  very  actinic.  The  fuss  made  about 
the  electric  light  will  be  the  cause  of  many  disappointments. 
Already  several  photographers,  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  are  rivalling  each  other  in  advertising  their 
experiments,  only  they  forget  to  mention  that  they  work 
on  the  old  methods.  They  have,  therefore,  merely  a cart 
without  a horse,  and  arc  like  the  ape  in  the  story  who 
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tried  to  show  some  pictures  with  a magic  lantern,  but  for- 
got to  light  the  lamp.  The  electric  light  alone,  no  more 
than  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  good 
portraits ; it  requires,  besides,  considerable  skill  and 
good  apparatus.  By  this  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
electric-light  photographers  are  antagonists  to  progress, 
and  only  work  the  light  by  the  old  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, M.  Lumiere  (a  most  appropriate  name),  of  Lyons, 
has  also  adopted  the  Vander  Weyde  system,  and  the  firm 
of  Gh4mar,  in  Brussels,  states  its  intention  of  immediately 
following  his  example.  Courage,  photographers!  You 
will  soon  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of  bad  weather. 

Photographing  in  Colours  — Another  triumph  for  photo- 
graphy is  signalised  in  the  invention  of  M.  Germeuil- 
Bonnaud,  of  Paris.  The  English  public  who  read  Truth 
are  probably  not  able  to  understand  entirely  the  meaning 
of  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  No.  108 
of  that  journal  of  the  23rd  .lanuary  last:—”  I have  been 
shown  a very  marvellous  specimen  of  a coloured  photo- 
graph. The  inventor  is  a Frenchman.  The  photographs 
are  not  taken  directly  in  colours,  but  they  are  not  coloured 
behind,  and  when  the  process  is  introduced  in  London, 
as  the  photographs  are  hardly  dearer  than  those  now 
sold,  it  will,  I think,  revolutionize  photography.”  This 
relates  to  the  invention  of  M.  Germeuil-Bonniud,  the  in- 
genious discoverer  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  photographing  on  porcelain,  and 
who  has  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  direct  action  of 
photography  on  different  colours  All  that  he  has  done 
is  to  sensitize  the  neutral  colours,  and  to  render  them  inso- 
luble. The  coloured  proof  leaves  the  bath  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  the  public,  and  the  supplementary  operations 
of  mounting  and  enamelling  do  not  cause  the  slightest 
injury.  The  advantage  of  the  process  is  manifest;  first 
of  all,  there  is  no  question  of  a gelatine  film  covering  a 
plate  of  colour,  or  of  some  medium,  by  tran.sp.arency  ; the 
colours  and  the  photograph  form  one  and  the  same  body. 
As  regards  cost,  the  prints  in  colours  are  not  much  dearer 
than  ordinary  photographic  prints.  This  is  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a process  for  taking  the  natural  colours 
direct  by  photography ; but,  en  attendant  that  they  can 
be  tiken  as  they  appear  in  the  camera,  the  process  of 
M.  Germeuil-Bonnaui  is  an  immenss  strids  in  advance 
for  colour  photography.  There  is  no  need  for  the  hand 
of  a skilful  artist  to  apply  these  colours — which  may  be 
in  water-colour  or  any  other  medium — on  the  photo- 
graphic prints ; a child  can  now  lay  them  on  before 
printing,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a good  negative 
to  obtain  a beautifully  coloured  picture,  whether  of  a 
portrait  or  landscape,  an  object  of  art,  or  any  other  repro- 
duction. More  especially  for  art  objects,  the  invention 
of  M.  Germeuil-Bounaud  will  be  found  to  meet  a great 
want. 

Photograj)hic  Literature. — In  the  field  of  photographic 
bibliography  several  new  publications  have  been  welcomed 
with  eagerness.  Among  them  are  the  third  and  enlarged 
edition  of  M.  Liebert’s  Photographic  en  Amerique  \ the  ex- 
cellent Yeau-Book  of  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  of  London, 
as  useful  as  it  is  interesting  ; and  the  catalogue-  of  M.  J. 
Audouin,  of  Pari.",  which  contains  not  only  a price  cur- 
rent of  every  photographic  requisite,  but  also  much  good 
advice,  and  many  excellent  hints.  This  caUlogue  pos- 
sesses also  an  interest  of  its  own,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
known  to  the  public  several  entirely  new  processes. 


(lorrffjyoubfiuf. 

OXAL.ATES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sib, — I read  with  pleasure  a letter  in  your  last  signed 
‘‘A  Looker-on,”  who  is  kind  enough  to  remind  me  of  a 
letter  of  mine  published  in  the  Piiotoorapuic  News,  some 
time  ago,  alter  a note  by  Sir  .John  Herschel  in  the  same 
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journal.  I confess  I had  entirely  forgotten  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  shall,  with  your  permission,  be  the  opportunity  for 
stating  that  I have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  oxalic  acid, 
or  oxalates,  as  applied  to  photographic  processes ; hence 
1 was  pleased  to  see  reference  made  by  several  of  your  corres- 
ondents  lately  to  my  first  experiments  in  this  direction, 
till  this  experiment  of  mine  was  only  a rude  attempt  to 
imitate  silver  prints  and  to  substitute  irou  for  silver.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  worked  out  into  a thoroughly  artistic 
process  ; but  I rather  fancy  Mr.  Willis  has  struck  upon  the 
right  track — as  far  as  delicacy  is  concerned,  more  espe- 
cially— and  1 should  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  modifica- 
tion of  his  process  prove  successful  in  emulsions.  Some 
compound  oxalic  ethers,  either  combined  or  mixed,  with 
certain  compounds  of  iron,  might  find  their  way  into  collo- 
dions, &c.,  more  readily  than  the  chloride  or  bromide  of 
silver  mixtures  now  in  use. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  Feb.  14/A.  T.  L.  Puipson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 


PYROTECHNIC  COMPOUND. 

Sib, — I think  the  undermentioned  will  answer  all  the  re- 
quirements of  an  actinic  compound  as  requested  by  Mr. 
Faulkner,  having  used  it  twenty  years  ago  successfully  for 
map  and  plan  copying.  I should  say,  with  a rapid  lens  and 
sensitive  bath,  eight  to  ten  seconds  should  suffice. 

Black  sulphide  of  antimony  ...  12  parts 

Sulphur  ...  ..  ...  ...  42  ,, 

Nitrate  of  potash,  by  weight  ...  112  ,, 

Well  dried  and  pulverised  separately,  then  passed  together 
through  a hair  seive. 

I shall  be  happy  to  give  any  futher  information  required. 

Scotia. 


PORTRAITURE  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I ask  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  to  explain  more  definitely  the  means 
whereby  he  gets  rid  of  the  “ smoke  nuisance”  in  the  lamp 
he  suggests.  To  mo,  a professional  (and  professionals, 
perhaps,  may  be  allowed  to  take  an  interest  in  these  matters 
equally  with  amateurs),  the  method  does  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently lucid  ; and  possibly  I may  not  be  the  only  one  who 
cannot  “ see  it.”  The  idea  seems  an  ingenious  and  likely 
one,  and , as  a matter  of  experiment,  I should  like  to  carry 
it  out  as  accurately  as  possible. 

While  on  this  subject  of  artificial  lighting  as  applied  to 
photographic  portraiture,  I would  remark  that  I,  for  one, 
shall  never  be  iu  favour  of  its  application  for  establishing 
night  business.  I think  photographers,  as  a rule,  have  enough 
to  do  and  to  contend  with  in  their  dnihj  struggles,  without 
seeking  to  shorteci  their  frail  lives  still  further  by  running 
after  this  “ignis  faluus,”  and  finally  making  it  their  ideal 
and  their  god,  which  very  many  would  do  if  once  they  began 
the  “ pursuit”  of  such  “ plea.sure  ? ” dheresultof  thiscan 
be  no  real  gain  in  the  long  run,  as  photographers  are  very 
like  sheep  in  these  matters— if  one  starts  nil  will  doubt- 
less follow,  to  their  bodily  if  not  spiritual  ruin.  But  I trust 
it  may  not  be  so,  and  that  we  shall  have  uoneofit.  Surely 
photographers,  above  all  others,  need  an  amount  of  recreation 
and  rest  after  their  peculiarly  harassing  and  fatiguing  daiig 
labour.^,  without  establishing  a “ night  season  ” to  finish 
them  off  entirely. 

Artificial  light  for  use  on  dark  days,  and  occasionally  at 
night  for  anything  “ special,”  also  for  printing,  copying,  and 
enlarging  during  rhepresent  usual  hours  will,  without  donbt, 
prove  exceedingly  useful,  and  be  a great  acquisition  to  the 
professional  photographer  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  its 
powers  and  uses  are  to  be  abused  after  the  manner  I have  set 
forth,  placing  us  on  a level  with  third-rate  shopkeepers  and 
“ restaurant  ” proprietors,  I should  deeply  deplore  and 
strongly  denounce  its  introduction.  For  my  own  part  1 
should  feel  inclined  to  resign  the  profession  at  once,  and 


start  in  some  other  line  altogether.  As  for  a.ssistant8.  I am 
sure  they’d  “stride  ”in  a similar  direction  without  stopping 
to  think. — Yours  truly,  Vincent  Hatch. 

Huddersfield,  Febrnarg  18/A. 


A FRELUMIXERY  NOOTIZ. 

Mister  Hedituu, — Traps  you  woant  mind  my  interduceu 
myself  tu  yow  wooth  a few  thouts  wot  i hev  bin  a thinkin 
lately,  my  pore  owd  fayther  use  to  sah  tu  me  boi  sez  he 
“ you  mark  my  wurd  thez  more  munney  got  by  skamiti 
then  there  iver  waz  by  hud  work  ain  ime  blowed  if  i doant 
think  as  how  he  wornt  fur  out ; ye  noo  i hev  beeu  a watchin 
things  a bit  lateley,  an  i fare  tu  think  i hev  larnt  how  tu 
du  it,  anyhow  i mene  tu  hev  a slap  at  itthow  i am  agettin 
as  ma  sah  inter  the  arternoon.  i thout  i wud  just  rite  an 
tell  you  about  it  becuz  you  mite  like  tu  go  snax  wi  me.  i 
spooz  you  noo  wot  that  mene  doant  ye,  if  nut  ull  jist 
tell  ye,  it  mene  tu  shere  an  shere  alike  doant  ye  see,  an 
praps  it  wud  be  as  well  if  we  had  2 or  three  more  in  it  as 
tha  sah  doon  here  “ the  moor  the  murrier,”  so  if  you  can 
spot  2 or  three  sharp  sort  o’  chaps  jest  you  horl  em  in  wool 
ye,  or  if  you  think  we  orient  tu  du  that  till  arter  we  begin 
bizness  du  so  i arnt  at  orl  petickellar,  i hev  bin  a thinkin 
we  shull  hev  tu  hev  a rume  sum  wheres  iu  lunden  leastways 
you  wud  korl  it  a norfis  i spooz ; but  i shall  get  use  tu 
yer  lunden  ways  when  i cum  up  and  sune  be  like  a pare  o’ 
wellurton  botes  with  plenty  o’  da  an  martin  on  ’em  ; ower 
slister  doou  here  have  got  a gret  bit  o’  brass  nailid  on 
tu  his  door  with  his  name  writ  on  it,  we  mite  hev  one  like 
that  and  hev  theze  ere  3 names  on  it,  Mussers  Trapein, 
Catchera,  an  Skinem  taste-o-money-all-aygents.  there 
now  you  see  my  little  game  doant  ye  an  wot  du  you  think 
out?  tiz  the  sound  o’  the  munney  wot’ll  track  artenshun, 
but  this  you  noo  is  ouy  a giueral  sort  o’  outline  and  i 
karnttell  you  eny  more  now  becuz  ime  bizzy  a makin  a new 
paytent  masheen  tu  put  intu  the  bizzness  so  as  to  make  a 
biggar  consarn  on  it.  an  that  i rekkon  wool  be  the  larst 
bit  o’  hud  wurk  i shill  hev  to  du  for  thatll  bring  in  a 
fortchin  for  the  lot  on  us  but  ull  tell  you  more  about  it 
next  Satteday. — Yors  truly,  Billy  Nut. 


IPrombiugs  0f  Somliw, 

Photogeaphic  Society  of  Great  Brit.un. 

We  supplement  our  report  published  last  week  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  by  fuller  details  from  the  official  journal 
of  the  Society. 

After  the  routine  proceedings  of  opening  the  meeting,  the 
following  honorary  members  were  unanimoutly  elected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  council: — Ur.  W.  II.  Draper,  the  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  the  Industrial  Museum, 
Berlin. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  (in  our  next). 

Captain  Abney  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  had 
received  the  careful  consideratiou  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  seconded  the  motion,  which  having  been 
carried,  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Lieutenant 
Darwin,  R.E.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Spillek  (Treasurer)  read  the  balance  sheet,  regarding 
wliich  he  observed  that  the  sum  total  of  it  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Society  had  been  living  up  to  or  even  a little  above  its  means. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
members  that  they  were  occupying  magnificent  premises  with 
the  effect  of  bringing  them  a large  increase  in  their  numbers. 
There  was  a long  list  of  new  members,  but  these  would  not 
appear  in  the  balance  sheet  until  next  year,  when  a much  more 
favourable  aspect  would  be  presented.  The  amount  for  gas  re- 
presented the  consumption  for  two  years,  as  some  delay  had  oc- 
curred owing  to  the  difficulty  at  arriving  at  an  equitable  agreement 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  room.  lie  might  remark,  with  regard 
to  the  assets,  that  it  was  the,  opinion  of  the  auditors  that  they 
were  of  a higher  value  than  last  year.  This  was  owing  to  the 
diligence  of  the  Council  in  scrutinizing  the  list  of  arrears,  with 
the  result  that  the  outstanding  debts  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced. The  amount  standing  under  the  head  of  subscriptions 
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also  compared  favourably  with  other  years.  The  arrears  had 
been  looked  up,  and  the  total  paid  in  was  now  £252  as  compared 
with  £223  in  1877,  and  £211  in  1876.  lie  might  also  say  that 
though  the  expenses  connected  with  tue  Journal  might  seem 
high,  this  was  due  to  several  items  which  might  properly  be 
charged  in  the  “ general  expenses.” 

The  President,  in  moving  that  the  balance  sheet  be  adopted, 
said  he  thought  it  pre.sented  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  by  no 
means  an  unfavourable  light. 

Captain  Abney  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  balance  sheet.  In 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiller,  Captain  Abney  referred 
to  the  trouble  that  gentleman  had  taken  with  respect  to  his  duties 
as  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed  that 
he  knew  from  experience  the  exertions  required  in  connection  with 
the  office,  and  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  had  discharged  that 
office  more  efficiently  than  had  Mr.  Spiller. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Auditors, 

The  President  observed  that  in  future  it  was  hoped  that  the 
decision  with  respect  to  the  Prograss  Modal  would  be  made  know  n 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  At  present  the  Council  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  award,  and  the  decision  would  be  shortly  an- 
nounced ; and  this  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Paget  Prize 
Medal.  The  Presentation  Picture  was  in  a very  forward  state, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days,  if  it  met  w'ith  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  it  would  be  circulated  among  the  members. 

Colonel  Stuart  Woutley  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Glaisher  gave  an  immen.se  amonnt  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  Society’s  business,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  with- 
out his  guidance  the  members  would  feel  at  sea.  The  President 
took  care  that  no  mistakes  were  made,  while  the  prestige  that  was 
attached  to  the  Society  from  its  association  with  his  honoured 
name  could  hardly  be  overrated. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  Spiller  put  the  vote  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  thanked  the  members  as 
warmly  as  they  had  thanked  him.  He  could  assure  them  that  no 
effort  would  bs  wanting  on  his  part  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  lie  might  say  that  he  was  now  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society,  and  had  been  associated  with  its  fortunes  both  at 
King's  College  and  at  Conduit  Street,  and  his  list  of  attendances 
was,  at  all  events,  a guarantee  of  the  interest  he  took  in  its  welfare. 

Mr.  J.  Harsier,  of  Arundel,  then  exhioited  a new  camera,  by 
which  repeated  focussings  could  be  made  without  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  the  dark  slide.  Mr.  Harmer  read  a paper  on  the 
subject  (see  page  86.) 

Mr.  York,  as  one  who  had  had  much  experience  in  photo- 
graphing animals,  thought  there  were  two  objections  to  Mr. 
Harmer’s  camera.  One  was  the  noise  made  in  moving  the  mirror. 
This  he  considered  would  bo  enough  to  frighten  any  animal 
The  other  objection  was  the  cap  placed  in  front  of  the  lens. 
Otherwise  the  arrangement  was  a very  efficient  one. 

Mr.  Harmer  said  the  noise  was  due  to  his  bad  w'orkmanship. 
If  the  camera  was  made  by  a professional  workman,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  noise.  With  regard  to  the  cap,  it  was 
the  ordinary  method  of  uncovering  the  lens,  and  he  had  not 
attempted  any  alteration  in  that  respect. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Harmer, 

Captain  Abney  read  a paper  “ On  Silver  Bromide  Emulsion  in 
Gelatine  ” (see  page  88). 

Mr.  John  Talbot  Lane  exhibited  a printing-frame,  which 
had  attached  to  it  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  vignetting. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  then  showed  a new  instautaueous  shutter, 
and  read  some  observations  respecting  it  (see  page  87). 

Mr.  Henry  then  showed  a camera  in  which  the  front  board 
could  be  entirely  removed  from  the  dark  slide,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  annoyances  arising  from  the  use  of  a hinge.  Mr. 
Henry’s  invention  consisted  of  a strip  of  wood  which  was  pressed 
against  the  shutter  by  means  of  a spring,  and  when  the  shutter 
was  removed  pressed  against  the  frame  of  the  dark  slide,  effectu- 
ally preventing  the  admission  of  light. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  meeting,  said,  he  had  one 
favour  to  ask  the  members.  The  pictures  which  now  adorned 
the  walls  would  be  removed  before  the  next  meeting,  and  he 
hoped  the  members  would  do  all  they  could  to  supply  their  place 
with  photogra|)hs,  the  larger  the  belter.  When  the  meetings 
wore  held  at  Kiug's  College  photographs  were  always  shown, 
and  were  productive  of  much  useful  and  interesting  conversation. 
Contributions  of  any  kind  will  be  greatly  welcomed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  11th  of  March. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The'  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  John 
Lessees,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Before  commencing  the  business  on  the  billet. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  express  his  regret  at  the  loss  which 
the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  oue  of  its  members ; 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Society  for  about  ten  years,  and  who  during  that  time  had  taken 
considerable  interest  in  the  various  operations.  As  a private 
friend,  and  brother  elder  in  the  same  church,  he  had  found  him  a 
warm-hearted  man,  and  one  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  meet  and 
have  dealings  with.  His  ability  as  a photographer  was  well- 
known.  He  had  specially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  permanent 
processes  for  book  illustration,  and,  being  a teacher  in  the  School 
of  Design,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  had  made  the  art  capa- 
cities of  photography  his  peculiar  stud}'.  Mr.  Lessels  then 
moved  that  the  Society  send  a message  of  sympathy  to  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so 
referred  to  the  late  member  as  a dearly  beloved  friend,  and  us  a 
man  whom  no  man  could  know  without  loving. 

The  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to  record  the  motion  in 
the  minutes,  and  send  an  extract  to  the  widow. 

Fourteen  new  members  were  then  proposed,  and  unanimously 
admitted,  viz. : — Messrs.  Robert  Wight,  Councillor  Doig,  Aitken 
Dott,  Robert  Buist,  William  Downes,  George  Walters,  Robert 
Denson,  William  McGregor,  E.  J.  Craig-Christie,  Rev.  R.  F. 
Colvin,  Robert  Hamilton,  John  R.  Ancrum,  John  G.  Wood,  and 
W.  T.  Sutherland. 

Dr.  William  Taylor  exhibited  and  described  a new  “ Auto- 
matic Syphon,”  devised  and  constructed  by  himself.  Dr.  Taylor 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  cause  of  its  origin.  In  his  dining 
room  he  had  a large  slate-bottomed  acquarium,  which,  from  its 
position  and  construction,  would  not  allow  of  the  usual  overflow 
passing  through  the  bottom  ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular 
supply  of  water,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  room  was  flooded, 
and  various  aquatic  animals  were  discovered  floundering  on  the 
carpet  or  tumbling  down  the  stairs.  This  called  forth  a mild 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  effective  means 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a mishap,  and,  making  use  of  the 
blackboard.  Dr.  Taylor  illustrated  the  various  experiments  tried, 
until,  from  the  use  of  cranks  and  pullies,  the  apparatus  had  cul- 
minated in  the  simplest  of  devices,  which  perfectly  served  its  pur- 
pose. The  practical  working  of  the  syphon  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  members  present. 

The  President  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the 
invention,  and  was  surprised  that  from  its  extreme  simplicity  it 
had  not  been  thought  of  before. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashfokd  said  that  be  had  seen  the  apparatus  else- 
where, and  was  so  impressed  by  its  ingenuity,  simplicity,  and 
probable  usefulness  to  the  photographer,  that  he  had  asked 
Dr.  Taylor  to  submit  it  to  the  Society.  This  Dr.  Taylor  at  once 
most  courteously  consented  to  do.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many 
uses  migbt  be  found  for  it. 

Mr.  Laurie  said  that  if  he  had  possessed  such  an  apparatus 
five  years  ago,  it  would  have  saved  him  much  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense ; he  greatly  admired  the  thoroughly  effective  way  in  which 
it  did  what  was  required. 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  the  ingenuity  displayed  most  commend- 
able, and  that  while  it  could  not  lake  the  place  of  such  an  effective 
apparatus  as  a Moulton’s  washer,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  of 
incalculable  service  iu  many  operations. 

Mr.  Craig-Ciibistie,  knowing  the  requirements  in  chemical 
manipulations,  considered  the  apparatus  invaluable  ; many  people 
would  have  patented  it,  and  by  making  the  syphon  public  pro- 
perty Dr.  Taylor  had  acted  most  liberally. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  considered  that  the  admirable  way  in  which 
Dr.  Taylor  had  overcome  the  difficulties  which  led  to  this  inven- 
tion was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  his  kind- 
ness in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Society. 

!Mr.  II.  II.  PiLLANS  relerrcd  to  a communication  which  he  had 
receive!  from  the  Editor  of  the  Ht.  Louis  Practical  Pholograplter, 
and  laid  on  the  table  a number  of  that  journal,  together  with 
several  examples  of  American  portrait  work  as  a supplement  to 
au  article  therein,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  by  the 
Editor.  The  photographs  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Davies  then  proceeded  to  read  a paper  entitled 
” The  Spirit  of  the  Journals.”  He  explained  that  owing  to  the 
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pressing  claims  on  his  time,  he  had  been  unable  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  subject  that  ho  would  have  wished,  and  further, 
he  thought  that  such  papers  were  rendered  almost  unnecessary, 
seeing  that  everything  of  value  was  recorded  inthe  Almanacs,  which 
wer  e becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  year.  Referring 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  he  said  that  to  that  gentleman  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  the  credit  of  institutingthc  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  and  it  was  no  less  owing  to  his  energy  combined  with  Mr. 
Warwick  (the  present  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow)  that  the  Society  had 
attained  its  well-earned  success.  He  (Mr.  Davies)  was  sure  Mr. 
Taylor  carried  along  with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour  the  best 
wishes  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Davies’  paper  called  forth  a good  deal  of  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Lessels,  Annan,  Mathison,  Turnbull,  Craig- 
Christie,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  R.N.,  took  part. 

In  the  matter  of  heating  the  dark  room  Mr.  Mathison  said  that 
in  his  experience  with  gelatine  plates  he  had  found  the  ordinary 
gas  stove  work  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lessels  considered  a current  of 
warm  air  more  preferable.  Dr.  Taylor  stated,  from  experience 
gained  during  the  past  severe  winter,  that  he  felt  nothing  could 
equal  the  spirit  lamp  for  keeping  up  an  uniform  heat  combined 
with  purity  of  atmosphere.  He  recommended  this  in  preference 
to  every  other  method.  Of  course  experience  would  determine  the 
size  of  the  lamp,  or  how  many  should  be  used  to  secure  the  desired 
temperature. 

The  following  items  were  found  in  the  “ Question  Box.” 

1 . “ What  is  the  best  dry  process  for  an  amateur  to  work  who 
is  going  abroad  ? ’ ’ 

Mr.  Tornbull  recommended  the  collodio -bromide  process  as 
being  by  far  the  most  simple  and  certain. 

The  President  considered  Mr.  Turnbull's  own  “ Waverly 
Plates  ” to  be  the  best  that  could  be  used.  He  could  not  conceive 
of  anything  more  simple  to  manipulate,  or  more  certain  in  results  ; 
and  his  experience  had  extended  over  all  the  well-known  dry  pro- 
cesses. 

2.  “ Can  any  member  give  a simple  formula  for  photographing 
on  wood  blocks  for  engraving  ? ” 

% The  Questioner  was  referred  to  a paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  Society  some  years  ago  by  3Ir.  Alexander  Nicol,  and  in 
which  the  whole  process  was  clearly  explained. 

On  a vote  of  thanks  being  given  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


West  Riding  of  STorkshire  Piiotooraphic  Society. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  rvas  held  at  Bradford  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  John  IIowakth  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  con- 
firmed, 

Mr.  E.  WoRMALD  read  a paper  “On  Albumenizing  Plates’’ 
(see  page  87). 

In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Sachs,  as  to  the  reason  of  Mr.  Wormald’s 
using  such  a large  quantity  of  ammonia, 

Mr.  WoRMALD  said  he  considered  that  it  acted  as  a solvent  of 
the  albumen,  and  gave,  on  the  addition  of  the  water,  a solution  of 
very  uniform  density,  and  very  easy  to  work  with.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  frequently  tested  his  bath,  and  had  not  found 
any  symptoms  of  alkalinity.  He  had  used  baths  for  a very  long 
time,  and  had  not  found  any  sensible  depreciation.  His  baths  were 
not  very  acid  to  commence  with. 

Mr.  Mori  said  he  had  been  informed  by  a friend^  that  ho  found 
when  he  exceeded  six  drachms  his  bath  soon  got  out  of  order  and 
became  alkaline.  He  could  work  a bath  three  times  as  long  with 
a small  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  albumen  as  he  could  if  he 
exceeded  the  maximum  six  drachms.  He  (Mr.  Mori)  went  on  to 
say  that  if  Mr.  Wormald  used  an  old  ripe  collodion  it  would  contain 
a quantity  of  free  iodine,  and  have  a similar  effect  upon  the  bath 
as  acidifying  it,  so  far  as  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  ammonia 
went. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  he  frequently  used  hi.s  albumen  without  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  His  opinion  was  that  the  use  of  ammonia 
was  simply  to  confer  keeping  qualities  upon  the  albunienous 
solution. 

Mr.  JfoRi  remarked  that  ,agc  produced  the  same  effect  upon 
albumen  as  did  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Fresh  albumen  could 
not  well  be  used.  It  required  keeping  throe  or  four  days,  until  a 
slight  decomposition  had  set  up;  then  fresh  albumen  wa.s  added, 
when  it  would  work  well  and  coat  the  paper  evenly. 

.Mr.  E.  Passinghau  said  that  he  used  six  grains  of  the  dried 
albumen  to  twenty  ounces  of  water. 

In  reulv  to  a question  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 


Mr.  Wormald  said  ho  did  not  particularly  attribute  the  clean 
liness  of  his  plates  to  the  albumenizing,  but  ho  did  claim  for  it 
certain  cleanliness  and  a great  tenacity  in  holding  the  film  on 
the  plate. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  passed  to  Mr.  Wormald 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Borrow  asked  if  any  emulsion  worker  present 
had  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film  on  the  plates  when 
previously  albumenized.  He  had  tried  both  old  and  new 
albumen. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  and  Mr.  Howartu  had  found  that  edging  the 
plate  with  some  medium  repellent  ot  the  water  was  the  only 
method  of  obviating  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  been  troubled  with  transpa- 
rent spots  in  plates  which  had  been  albumenized  and  kept  for 
some  time,  and  on  examining  the  plates  he  found  the  spots  w'ere 
visible  before  coating,  having  the  appearance  of  spots  of  mois- 
ture. He  used  a mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  for 
cleaning  the  plates. 

Mr.  Smith  then  suggested  an  explanation  of  the  spots  upon 
Mr.  Howarth’s  plates.  The  surface  of  glass  not  being  perfectly 
homogeneous,  it  was  possible  that  a slight  trace  of  acid  might 
have  been  left  in  the  pores  of  the  glass  which  might  attract 
moisture,  sulphuric  acid  having  a great  affinity  for  water.  Or 
if  the  plate  were  cleaned  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  rinsed 
with  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia  would  be  formed,  which 
being  a very  deliquescent  salt  would  produce  moisture.  The 
same  result  would  occur  in  the  case  of  emulsion  films  ; the  film 
would  become  disintegrated  and  produce  a transparent  mark. 

After  a desultory  conversation,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Iislk  in  ^tnbio. 

The  Paget  Prize. — The  following  are  the  members  of  tho 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  for  the  Paget  Pris)  tor  Dry  Plates  : — Mr.  V.  Blan- 
chard, Lieut.  L.  Darwin,  Mr.  S.  T.  Davis,  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley, 
Colonel  Wortley.  Competitors  are  informed  that  we  shall 
publish  the  address  to  which  the  plates  are  to  be  sent,  probably 
in  our  next  issue.  In  case  the  competition  is  a close  one,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  send  for  trial  more  than  the  m nimum 
number  of  three  dry  plates. 

Photography  at  a Ball. — At  a fancy  dress-ball  held  at  the 
Vestry  Hall,  Chelsea,  on  St.  Valentine’s  Evo,  Signor  Lombardi 
had  a large-sized  Luxograph  fitted  up  in  the  gallery  of  the  ball- 
room, and  it  was  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  patentees, 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Clark,  who,  during  the  evening  and  night  till 
4'13  the  next  morning,  took  over  12U  full  length  cabinet  nega- 
tives, using  the  gelatine  plates  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright,  the  exposure  varying  from  two  to  seven  seconds,  thus 
evincing  the  practical  utility  of  the  Luxograph.  During  a period 
of  thiee  hours  in  the  night,  negatives  were  made  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  per  hour,  a teat  impossible  with  wet  collodion. 

Enlargement  by  Artificial  Light. — The  Autotype 
Company  have  just  issued  a circular  referring  to  their  enlarge- 
ments, the  excellence  of  which  has  always  been  acknowledged, 
but  the  delay  in  the  production  of  which  has  been  a serious 
source  of  trouble  to  their  customers.  They  now  announce  that 
by  the  use  of  a brilliant  artificial  light,  and  some  triumphs  of 
optical  skill  in  the  shape  of  enormous  condensers,  they  are 
enabled  to  expedite  their  operations  very  greatly,  and  turn  out 
excellent  enlargements  in  all  weathers  within  a fortnight  of 
order.  The  nature  of  the  artificial  light  has  not  yet  transpired. 

The  Judge  on  Coloured  Photographs. — A correspondent 
forwards  us  the  following  cutting  from  a Brighton  paper, 
remarking  that  the  judge's  observations  are  rather  cutting  from 
the  town  that  boasts  a photographer  as  alderman  and  ex  - mayor. 
“In  the  courso  of  hearing  a claim  by  a photographer  at  the 
County  Court,  on  Thursday,  to  recover  for  three  coloured 
photographs,  Judge  Martineau  confessed  that  he  himself  looked 
upon  coloureil  pliotographs  as  the  most  atrocious  things  ever 
invented,  as  being  disgraceful  from  an  art  point  of  view  ; but 
he  had  no  doubt  they  bad  a market  value,  and  that  people  paid 
extravagantly  for  them— far  more  than  they  would  think  of 
paying  to  artists,  young  artists,  for  real  works  of  art,  the  result 
of  true  skill  and  brain  work.” 

Photographic  Revolution. — Fuumj  Folks  has  the  following : 
— “The  Photographic  News  announces  ‘ a revolution  in  the 
studio,’  of  which  Mr.  Hazard  is  the  leader.  lie  has,  it  seems 
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abolished  the  negative  bath  with  a positive  gain,  and  '’e'^“ced  Ten  Years’ Subscribbr. -An  emuU^ 
twenty-minute  sittings  to  two.  With  these  advantages  we  1 or  it  may  bo  worked  m a moiat  state.  The  name  dry  plate  simply 


feel  justified  in  regarding  him  as  a winning  Hazard. 

Balloon  Photography. — Mr.  Woodhury  writes  to  the 
Times  as  follows Among  the  various  uses  to  which 
photography  has  been  applied,  that  of  reconnoitring  from  a 
captive  balloon  has  had  the  least  attention  paid  to  it,  principally 
from  the  danger  to  the  eperator  in  making  ascents  over  an 
enemy,  and,  until  lately,  owing  to  the  want  of  a process  for 
obtaining  negatives  of  suflicient  rapidity  to  overcome  the  motion 
of  the  balloon.  Both  these  difticulties  are  now  overcome  : firstly, 
as  it  is  now  quite  practicable  to  send  up  a small  captive  balloon 
bolding  the  camera  and  sensitive  plates,  the  exposures  being 
effected  by  means  of  electricity  through  the  cord  holding  the 
balloon  and  apparatus  ; and,  secondly,  by  the  late  strides  made 
in  the  rapidity  of  dry  plates  (those  of  Swan  and  others),  enabling 
views  to  be  obtained  even  when  swinging  the  camera  in  the 
hand.  Had  our  army  at  the  Cape  been  provided  with  such  an 
apparetus,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  that  entailed  i” 
firing  a single  shot  from  one  of  our  big  guns,  the  number  and 
position  of  fheenemy  might  have  been  noted,  and  the  great 
disaster  possibly  averted.” 

JUagic  Lantern  Entertainment.— A correspondent  for- 
wanls  us  a cutting  from  the  Guernsey  News,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract  : — “ We  were  much  inteiested  on  Thurs- 
day evening  in  a visit  to  the  military  hospital.  Fort  George,  where 
Sergeant  Morrison,  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  had  provided 
a magic  lantern  entertainment  for  tho  inmates.  Ihero  were 
also  numerous  visitors  present.  With  a view  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  hospital  life  the  sergeant  has  provided  a first-class 
lantern  at  his  own  expense,  which  with  a very  large  series  of 
slides,  principally  photographs  taken  by  himself  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  be  is  able  to  aftbrd  a pleasant  and  profitable  even- 
ing’s entertainment.  In  preparing  these  slides.  Sergeant  Mor 
risen  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Howes,  army  scripture 
reader,  of  Jersey,  who  has  very  efoctively  coloured  many  of  the 
photographs.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  npjiarafus  employed.  Having  for  many  years  made  en- 
tertainments of  this  kind  a hobby,  we  know  a little  of  the  trouble 
they  entail.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  for  a couple  of  hours  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  beautiful  scenes  magnified  upon  a screen, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  go  through  the  ceremony  ol  pre- 
paring gas  and  rigging  up  the  iulricafe  apparatus  to  prepare  for 
the  same.  The  latter  is  (or,  at  least,  has  been)  an  ordeal  which 
but  few  have  cared  to  encounter.  So  trying  has  it  been  to  the 
patience,  and  so  bitter  have  been  the  disappointments  attending 
failures  after  all  the  pains,  that  every  new  method  which  science 
has  from  time  to  lime  introduced  to  give  the  best  possible  effect 
with  the  least  possible  risk,  expense,  and  trouble,  has  been 
caught  at  eagerly  and  tried  immediately.  Ot  all  these  improve- 
ments, however,  nothing  has  come  under  our  notice  hitherto 
which  has  so  completely  cleared  the  path  from  obstacles  in  pro- 
viding such  entertainments  as  that  which  we  witnessed  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  apparatus  used  was  a triplexicon  Ian 
tern,  tho  patent  of  W.  C.  Hughes,  London."  Then  follows  a 
description  of  this  lantern,  with  eulogy  of  its  merits. 
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H.  F.  W. — Over-exposure  will  produce  thin  negatives  on  gelatine 
emulsion  plates.  Using  a stronger  solution  of  pyro  will  give 
more  intensity.  From  the  example  prints  enclosed,  however 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  diffused  light  is  the  chief  source  of 
your  trouble.  Remember  that  your  dark-room  must  be,  actini- 
cally, much  darker  for  these  plates  than  is  required  for  wet 
collodion.  More  care  in  this  respect,  and  a little  less  exposure 
will,  we  think,  remove  your  trouble. 

J.  B. — Chromotypes  arc  carbon  prints;  but  all  carbon  prints  are 
not  chromotypes.  The  latter  are  suppo.sed  to  be  produced  upon 
a special  tissue,  and  by  a special  method.  A licence  is  required 
for  the  practice  of  the  chromoiype  method,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  our  columns.  For  full  information  as  to  terms  and 
cost  of  licence,  write  to  the  Autotype  Company,  tho  patentees 
They  will  teach  you  tho  process  if  you  take  a licence. 

W.  D.  Bennett. — Captain  Abney’s  Instruction  Book  is  the 
most  useful  recent  practical  work  on  photography.  M.  Lieberl’s 
work  is  probably  the  most  recent  iu  French.  l)r.  Van  Monck- 
hoven’s  Traile  is,  probably,  one  of  the  best  in  the  French 
language. 

R.  B.  L. — The  revolving  albums  were  not  made  in  leather,  but  of 
wood  with  glass  in  front.  SVe  know  nothing  of  them  beyond 
what  we  saw  at  the  Exhibition. 
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must  commonly  given  to  a plate  prepared  in  a batn  like  wet 
dion  plates,  washed,  treated  with  a “ preservative,’’  and  dried. 
An  emulsion  con.sist.s  of  a vehicle  like  cullodion  or  gelatine  in 
which  the  sensitive  silver  .“alts  are  very  finely  divided,  and  held 
in  suspension,  forming  an  emulsion.  2.  A properly  produced  dry 
plate  should  be  thin  and  transparent  enough  to  print  as  <1'“®“'/ 
as  a wet  plate.  The  negatives  of  which  you  complain  are  probably 
a little  fogged ; a little  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room  will  pro- 
duce this  condition.  . 

Hugh  Walker. — Your  best  course  with  the  facilities  you  possess 
is  to  produce  first  a transparency  from  your  small  negative,  and 
from  that  an  enlarged  negative.  There  are  various  modes  of  pro- 
ducing transparencies.  If  you  are  familiar  with  any  of  them,  use 
it;  but  if  not,  try  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Blanchard  on 
p.  33  of  our  la.st  Year-Book.  In  any  case,  take  care  that  the  trans- 
parency is  clean  and  well  defined.  Then  from  this  transparency 
make  an  enlarged  negative.  If  your  quarier-plate  lens  have  an 
equivalent  focus  of  seven  inches,  which  will  be  somewhere  near  i s 
mark,  and  you  wish  to  enlarge  to  four  times  the  size  of  the  origins  , 
your  camera  will  require  extending  to  thirty-five  inches,  so  as  to 
give  this  distance  between  lens  and  sensitive  plate  ; and  the  trans- 
parency must  be  placed  8J  inches  in  front  of  the  lens.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  an  enlargement  direct  upon  paper,  as  you 
wish ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  a good  enlargement  so.  in 
such  a case  you  must  use  the  camera  as  a magic  lantern,  and  use 
a strong  artificial  light.  Expose  the  sensitive  paper  wet,  and 
develop  with  gallic  acid.  You  can  purchase  lodued  paper  ready 
for  silvering  of  Mr.  Solomon,  who  also  sends  in.structions 
use.  The  smallest  sized  condenser  found  suitable  for  use  witn  a 
solar  camera  is  one  of  9 inches  diameter,  and  18  inches 
Such  cameras  require  direct  sunshine.  We  know  nothing  ot 
firm  you  mention.  . 

Artificial  Light. — You  will  find  some  recipes  for  pjro- 
technic  compounds  in  the  present  issue.  We  do  not  remember 
the  precise  compound  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Moiue.  1 
very  brilliant  light,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Bengal  lig  . 
Moule’s  patent  was  for  the  lamp,  not  for  the  fire. 

Albion  Albumbnizing  Company. — We  have  received  a letter 
from  this  Company  expressing  disapproval  of  the  answer  given  o 
“ W.  W.’’  in  a recent  issue  in  reply  to  his  enquiry  for  their  ad- 
dress. The  case  is  very  simple.  We  have  received  during  the  last 
month  or  two  several  enquiries  as  to  tho  commercial  use  o 
Mr.  Willis’  platinum  process.  Iu  reply  we  referri^  enquirers  to 
the  Albion  Albumenizing  Company,  who  were,  and,  as  tar  as  we 
know,  a.e  still,  agents  for  the  process.  We  next  received  some 
enquiries  for  the  address  of  the  Company,  one 
ing  he  had  sent  to  their  address  as  he  found  it  advertised,  *»a“ 
recei ved  no  answer.  In  order  to  repl y accurate! y , we  search^  for 
their  mo.st  recent  advertisement,  expecting  to  find  it  in  tne  i ea  - 
Book,  but  not  finding  it,  we  answered  that  we  did 
and  expressed  a fear,  which  our  correspondent  had  su  ;„ostea  oy 
a.sking  us  if  anything  had  happened,  that  such  might  be  th. 
case,  the  thing  happening,  being  in  our  niind 
removal,  or  change  in  its  varied  forms.  Onr  c .rrespondenta 
think  our  answer  was  not  couched  in 

ask  for  an  apology.  If  they  will  tell  us  the  ground  of  0^®“®®'  ® 

will  apologize  with  pleasure.  In  the  meantime  '^® 
hear  from  them,  and  should  have  been  glad  to  insert  their 
now,  but  their  communication  does  not  help  us  to  do  m,  as  tne 
printed  address  on  their  note,  “ 90,  West  Regent  ^ tree  , . p ’. 

IS  struck  out  with  a pen,  and  the  only  address  remaining  is 
“ Works,  Hammersmith,  London,  W.” 

One  in  a Fix.— Very  shortly.  The  first  time  we  can  properly 

societies  in 


spare  space.  , 

Oscar  Raeth el.— There  arc  two  m«ii 

London:  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  o,  Pall  M U 
East;  and  the  South  London  Photographic  SMWty,  ‘h® 
of  which  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Societyof  Arts,  John  Street, 

Adelphi.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  sample  oi 
collodio-chloride  paper  of  which  you  speak. 

Butterfly.— The  burnt  sienna  backing  would 

On  the  question  of  exposure  it  is  absolub  ly  '‘"P®*®,  ® ^ ^ 

with  any  approach  to  accuracy  or  precision,  tho  *®,  , ?• 

light,’’  -‘bad  light,’’  “ well-lighted,”  &c.,  being  so  purely  relaive. 

Speaking  genefally,  we  should  think  ten  minutes  a very  long 

Chafes  White. — The  subject  of  blisters  in  albumenized 

has  been  much  discussed,  and  many  remedies  proposed  for  which 
we  must  refer  you  to  back  numbers.  Immersing  the 
strong  methylated  spirit  before  fixing  is  found  by  iiiany  to  answer. 
Longer  floating  on  the  silver  bath  is  often  aremedj . , 

W.  Cobb  sends  us  a lettercalling  ourattenlion  to  the  fact  that  e 
announced  some  time  ago,  at  the  South  London  Socie  y,  i 
had  abandoned  wet  plates  for  studio  work.  He  sends  s"™® 
charming  results  from  dry  plates,  llis  letter  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Febrctart  28,  1879.] 
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PlIOTOGR.\rilY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
PnoToaRAPiir  AND  I'ublhiiers — .\nother  Process  of  Photo- 
ORAPHiNQ  IN  Colours — Pisotograpiiy  and  Balloonino — 
The  late  Mr.  lb  Neve  Foster. 

rhotograplvj  and  Publishers. — Photography  is  luaJo  use  of 
by  publishers  in  an  important  manner  as  a mpans  of  repro- 
ducing woodcuts  for  advertising  purposes.  We  had  in  our 
hands  recently  a little  pamphlet  on  every  leaf  of  which  was 
a picture  of  some  sort,  reduced  by  means  of  photography 
from  the  original  work.  In  this  case  the  publisher  desired 
to  advertise  a dozen  of  his  illustrated  books,  and  no  better 
means  of  doing  this  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Tbo  style 
and  value  of  the  engravings  in  the  book  could  at  once  be 
judged  from  the  reproduced  specimens,  which,  moreover,  had 
the  effect  of  interesting  the  casual  observer  far  more  than  any 
other  advertisement  could  have  done.  Indeed,  the  publisher, 
instead  of  producing  an  uninteresting  pamphlet  of  advertise- 
ments which  few  would  be  tempted  to  peruse,  had  produced 
a little  picture  book  that  one  was  loth  to  throw  away.  llis 
pictures,  big  or  small,  had  all  been  reproduced  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  suit  the  advertising  pamphlet,  and  the  consequence 
was,  a result  was  produced  that  could  not  fail  to  please.  One 
only  wonders,  in  looking  at  such  things,  that  more  attempts 
are  not  made  in  the  same  direction,  not  only  for  advertising 
purposes,  but  for  multiplying  editions.  Type  may  bo 
reproduced  in  type,  in  the  same  way  as  a printed  woodcut 
will  yield  another  cliche  suitable  for  printing  from  again. 
If  type  is  good  and  clear,  and  printed  upon  white  paper,  the 
production  of  other  type.s,  perhaps  a little  smaller,  presents 
no  difficulty,  and  it  is  surprising  that  photography  is  not  at 
times  employed  upon  such  work.  If  there  are  plans  or 
sketches  with  the  letterpress,  the  camera  at  once  affords  the 
easiest  mode  of  reproduction  ; the  only  precautions  to  be 
taken  when  the  photo-types  are  produced  being,  that  proper 
paper — with  the  Bnest  possible  surface — is  used  lor  printing. 
In  the  reproduction  of  music  and  work  of  that  stamp,  the 
lithographic  or  zincographic  methods  are  more  suitable,  and 
the  work  is  then  simpler  still.  There  must  be  a vast  deal  of  old 
and  valuable  music  that  might  be  copied  with  advantage  in 
this  way  with  the  camera,  and  the  latter  would  at  once  afford 
the  means  of  producing  several  editions  of  various  sizes.  In 
the  case  of  part  songs,  where  the  singers  have  to  hold  their 
music  in  their  hands  and  carry  it  about  with  them,  it  would 
be  a great  boon  to  be  provided  with  small  sheets  of  music  ; 
and  if  these  were  reduced  by  photgraphy  from  larger  editions, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  clearness  of  them.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  it  takes  some  time  to  open  the  eyes  of 
our  publishers  to  the  facilities  of  photography,  and  to  the  aid 
^he  camera  can  lend  them  in  their  work. 

Another  Process  of  Photographing  in  Co/ours.  — Another 
process  of  photographing  in  colours  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. These  methods  are  now  getting  rather  numerous ; and 
yet,  somehow,  we  do  not  get  on  so  well  as  we  might  with  the 
taking  of  negatives  with  colours,  or  rather  of  producing 
prints  from  negatives  that  have  all  the  varied  tints  of  the 
original.  The  last  process  is  heralded  in  TniM  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  is  of  course  to  “ revolutionise  photography.” 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  new  French 
invention,  but,  having  known  so  many  methods  of  colour- 
photography,  one  naturally  gets  sceptical  about  them.  As 
a rule,  such  novelties  are  brought  before  the  public  with  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  patents,  and  about  the  work  of  early 
investigators,  and  the  author  of  the  process  seeks  to  show 
that  he  has  triumphed  over  all.  and  has  now  attained  the 
end  everybody  has  been  striving  to  reach.  That  is  what 
the  public  are  told.  To  photographers,  photographic 
societies,  and  photographic  journals,  another  story  is  usually 
unfolded.  Tney  are  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the  securing 
of  direct  photographs  in  colours  that  have  been  achieved, 
and  must  not  bo  led  away  to  suppose  so,  like  the  foolish  and 


iguorant  public  who  read  the  first  manifesto.  To  them  the 
method  is  very  simply  explained,  and  the  inventor  would 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  attempt  deception.  But, 
for  all  that,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  public  and  private  exhibi- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  coloured  work  which  visitors  have 
put  before  them  as  photo-chromes,  chromic-photographs,  &c. 
Half  a dozen  processes  at  the  very  least  which  have  been 
brought  forward  of  late  are  simply  based  on  the  principle 
of  applying  colours  behind  the  photographic  film.  When 
Woodbury  type  was  first  published  to  the  world,  we  re- 
member seeing  “ coloured  photographs  ” produced  in  this 
manner,  a transparent  gelatine  film  being  put  over  a roughly 
coloured  surface  : and  since  then  the  same  principle  has  been 
applied  in  various  ways  withcarbonand  silver  transparencies. 
The  dodges  are  in  themselves  more  or  less  clever,  and  some- 
times produce  very  charming  results,  but  to  pretend  for  one 
moment  that  photography  in  colours  has  anything  to  do 
with  such  productions  is  of  course  simply  absurd. 

Photography  and  Ballooning. — It  seems  well-nigh  settled 
that  ballooning  is  to  become  an  insitution  of  the  British 
Army,  and  we  are  to  have  one  of  the  companies  of  Royal 
Engineers  equipped  as  a balloon  corps.  The  main  duties  in 
connection  with  such  a service  will  be  in  connection  with 
reconnoitring  the  enemy,  or  surveying  a hostile  country, 
and  in  carrying  out  such  duties  the  photographer  should  be 
able  to  render  assistance.  The  great  difficulty  in  balloon 
photography  must  always  be  to  overcome  the  gyrations  and 
general  unsteadiness  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  Faris  balloon  there  was  less  reason  to  fear  defects  from 
this  cause,  since  the  balloon  was  steadied  as  far  as  possible 
by  ropes  from  its  girdle.  In  ordinary  balloons  this  some- 
what complicated  arrangement  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
and  hence  the  operations  of  photography  are  beset  with  far 
more  difficulty  than  was  the  case  in  the  large  Exhibition 
balloon.  However,  M.  Nadar,  of  Faris,  in  some  attempts 
undertaken  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  did  succeed  very  well 
in  efforts  to  secure  photographs  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  reronaut,  and  now  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  plates  more  sensitive  than  ever,  there  should  be  less  diffi- 
culty still  in  the  matter  of  military  balloon-photography; 
In  bush-covered  country,  such  as  Zululand,  there  would  bo 
plenty  of  scope  for  ballooning,  and  now  that  there  seems  no 
difficulty  about  making  hydrogen  gas  on  the  field,  or  con- 
veying it  thither  in  a compressed  form.  Government  may  bo 
induced  to  give  an  equipment  of  the  kinil  a fair  trial. 

The  Late  Mr.  le  Neve  Foster. — Mr.  Peter  le  Neve  Foster, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Fhotographic  Society,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  council  of  that  body,  died  suddenly  last  week  at 
bis  residence.  Gout  of  the  heart  is  ascribed  as  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  death,  for  Mr.  Foster  was  in  enjoyment  of 
good  health  at  the  time,  and  we  ourselves  saw  him  chatting 
with  some  friends  under  the  Regent  Street  Piazza  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  occurrence.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man resided  at  Wandsworth,  and  he  left  the  Society  of  Arts 
office  on  the  20th  inst.  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  He 
walked  from  the  station,  it  appears,  which  was  his  usual 
custom,  and  none  of  bis  family  noticed  any  alteration  in 
him.  However,  while  he  was  by  himself  for  a few  minutes, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  which  carried  him  off 
in  a few  minutes.  In  fact,  his  daughter,  coming  into  the 
room,  found  that  he  had  fallen  back  from  his  chair  dead. 
Mr.  Foster  for  many  years  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  his  death  coming  so  close  upon  that  of 
Mr.  Davenport,  the  late  energetic  financial  officer  of  the 
Society,  will  be  a sad  blow  to  that  body.  These  two  officers 
worked  hand  in  hand  for  a long  time,  and  the  vigour  and 
life  of  the  Society  was  due  as  much  to  them  as  to  the  lectures 
and  meetings  with  which  the  Society  is  associated.  Mr. 
Foster,  we  believe,  was  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  the  secre- 
taryship at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a subscription  had 
been  set  on  foot  to  raise  a sum  of  money  to  purchase  a suit- 
able testimonial  on  retirement.  Ho  was  a Master  of  Arts, 
and  banister-at-law. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  INSOLUBILITY  IN  CARBON 
TISSUE. 

BT  E.  BBIGIITMAS.* 

All  workers  in  carbon  printing  at  times  experience  the 
annoyance  caused  by  batches  of  the  sensitized  tissue  becom- 
ing partly  or  entirely  insoluble.  The  subject  ba\’ing  been 
brought  before  us  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  the  form  of  a 
query  for  our  question-box,  and  no  satisfactory  solution 
having  been  given,  1 have  been  making  a few  experiments 
with  a view  to  throwing  some  light  upon  the  matter. 

The  experiments  I have  made,  though  they  do  not  point 
to  any  one  sole  cause  of  insolubility,  lead  to  a knowledge  of 
some  of  the  causes,  and  knowing  the  causes  may,  at  any 
rate,  teach  us  what  to  avoid. 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  slow  drying  of  the  tissue,  and 
moisture  remaining  in  the  gelatine  after  sensitizing,  is  the 
sole  cause  of  partial  or  total  insolubility.  This  I certainly 
cannot  admit,  for  I have  bad  batches  of  tissue  rapidly  dried 
and  kept  in  a perfectly  dry  atmosphere  which  have  become 
insoluble  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
tissue  which  has  been  some  day  or  two  in  drying  has  re- 
mained perfectly  soluble,  and  given  good  and  satisfactory 
prints.  Doubtless,  moisture  in  the  61m  will  cause  it  more 
readily  to  absorb  injurious  fumes,  and  thus  tend  to  insolu- 
bility ; but,  given  a perfectly  pure  atmosphere,  I do  not 
consider  that  moisture  per  se  can  in  any  way  cause  insolu- 
bility. I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  secret  of  keeping  the 
sensitized  tissue  soluble  is  to  exclude  the  air  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  take  care  the  air  in  which  the  tissue  is  kept 
should  be  per'ectly  pure  and  uncontaminated  with  fumes  of  j 
all  sorts.  To  test  what  external  causes  tend  to  insolubility,  | 
I have  subjected  pieces  of  sensitized  tissue  to  the  following  | 
gases,  fumes,  and  vapours  : — Ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  iodine,  oxygen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  collodion  vapour,  with  the  following  results: — 


from  the  ammonia  carbonate  dissolved  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  other  tissue. 

Carbolic  acid  causes  perfect  insolubility. 

Nitric  acid  causes  perfect  insolubility,  water  at  boiling 
point  having  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  gelatine. 

Phosphoric  acid  produced  partial  insolubility,  and  appears 
to  act  irregularly,  the  tissue  being  rendered  partly  insoluble 
in  patches. 

Finding  that  ammonia  tended  to  increase  solubility,  and 
that  carbolic,  nitric,and  phosphoric  acid  produced  insolubi- 
lity, I wasled  to  the  conclusion  that  alkalies  were  favourable, 
and  acids  opposed,  to  solubility,  and  was  therefore  greatly 
surprised,  on  testing  the  sample  of  tissue  which  was  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid,  to  hndthat  it  was  more  soluble 
than  the  normal  tissue,  and  dissolved  at  a lower  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  samples. 

Sulphuric  acid  appeared  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  the  tissue,  other  than  might  be  expected  toarise  from 
the  gelatine  becoming  very  dry  and  brittle  in  consequence  of 
the  well-known  property  sulphuric  acid  has  of  absorbing 
moisture,  the  highly  dried  tissue  naturally  dissolving  less 
readily  than  those  containing  more  moisture. 

Fumes  of  collodion  appear  to  produce  partial  insolubility. 
In  order  to  test  whether  this  was  caused  by  the  alcohol  and 
ether  or  by  the  iodine,  I subjected  portions  of  tissue  to 
the  vapour  of  ether  and  alcohol  alone,  without  any  effect  on 
the  solubility.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  this  case 
iodine  was  the  cause  of  insolubility. 

Oxygen  appears  to  have  a slight  tendency  to  produce  in- 
solubility, but  as  the  the  oxygen  was  not  carefully  puri6ed, 
it  probably  contained  traces  of  chlorine  ; this  experiment, 
therefore,  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  produces  slight  insolubility  ; car- 

• Beaa  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
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bonic  acid  gas  ai>parently  no  effect;  fumes  from  burning 
house  gas,  decided  insolubility. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  shows  that  while  some 
gases,  vapours,  and  fumes  are  harmless,  others  are  decidedly 
injurious  ; therefore  sensitized  tissue  should  be  kept  with  the 
air  excluded,  as  can  be  done  by  placin5  the  sheets  bet  ween 
stout  plates  of  glass  under  pressure  in  anordinary  screw-back 
printing-frame. 

As  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  both  tend  to  solubility,  I 
intend  to  try  whether  keeping  the  tissue  between  sheets  of 
paper  impregnated  with  their  fumes  will  assist  in  preserving 
the  paper  in  a soluble  state  for  a lengthened  time. 

The  result  of  the  trials  shall  be  communicated  at  a future 
meeting. 


PATENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIUHT. 

BY  W.  J.  CHADWICK.* 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  you  this  evening  a more 
exhaustive  communication  on  photography  by  artiffeial 
light  in  conjunction  with  some  experiments  in  which  our 
friend,  Mr.  Garside,  had  kindly  offered  his  assistance ; but 
as  I fear  we  have  quite  as  much  before  us  as  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  through  to-night,  I will  simply  give  you  a few 
facts  and  dates  in  connection  with  patents  referring  to  that 
subject. 

The  ffrst  patent  I can  ffod  recorded  on  this  subject  was 
granted  to  Antonie  Jean  Francois  Claudet,  in  the  year  1841, 
No.  9193,  and  is  styled  “ Certain  Improvements  or  Means 
of,  and  Apparatus  for.  Obtaining  Images  or  Representations 
of  Nature  or  Art.”  On  page  3 he  mentioned  artificial  light 
for  taking  photographic  portraits  by  night.  The  artiffeial 
light  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coals  promoted  by 
oxygen  gas ; and  on  p.tge  .3,  line  33,  he  states  that  a 
reflecting  mirror  of  a concave  form  must  be  adapted 
I behind  the  light,  and  the  light  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
' reflecting  mirror  to  be  used  in  photography  by  artificial 
light. 

The  next  patent  was  granted  to  Pierre  Bernardet  de 
Lucenay  in  1852,  No.  575,  about  eleven  years  after 
Claudet’s,  entitled  “The  Production  of  Photographic 
Images  by  Artificial  Light.”  On  page  1,  line  10,  he 
states  that  the  lights  must  be  parallel  or  diffused.  It  is 
rendered  parallel  by  placing  the  light  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror.  On  page  2,  line  4 ; “The  light  is  to  be 
rendered  diffused  for  portraits.  In  this  case  the  inter- 
position of  blue  cobalt  glass  will  be  required.”  On  page  3, 
line  8,  the  light  is  said  to  be  produced  by  an  electric  bat- 
tery, or  by  the  combustion  of  pyrotechnic  compositions.  On 
page  4,  line  16  to  25,  he  makes  use  of  unpolished  glass  on 
paper,  and  where  the  electric  light  is  employed,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  intercept  that  light  by  means  of  the  un- 
polished glass  or  paper,  and  so  render  the  light  more 
diffused  when  thrown  on  the  object  to  be  photographed. 
You  will  see  that  in  this  patent  artificial  light  and  the 
use  of  the  reflector  are  not  new,  as  M.  Claudet  used  them 
eleven  years  previously. 

Next  we  have  the  patent  of  John  Moule,  1857,  No.  478, 
and  styled  “ Improved  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  Barniug 
Pyrotechnic  Compositions  or  Preparations  for  Producing 
Artificial  Light  of  Various  Colours.”  From  this  patent 
it  will  be  seen  that  a lantern  is  to  be  used  for  burning 
the  pyrotechnic  composition,  with  a pipe  or  tube  to 
carry  away  the  vapours  given  out  by  the  combustion 
of  the  compounds,  and  so  rendering  it  applicable  to 
photographic  purposes  in  rooms  or  close  buildings.  On 
page  2,  line  24,  is  mentioned  that  coloured  glass  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. Line  26 : Reflectors  may  also  be  adapted  to  the 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  throwing  the 
rays  of  light  in  any  particular  direction.  You  will  find 
that  the  use  of  pyrotechnic  compositions  and  coloured 

• Read  befere  the  Manchester  rhotographic  Society. 
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glass  are  not  new  in  this  patent,  as  the  same  were 
pstente  1 by  De  Lucenay. 

We  next  come  to  the  patent  of  Henry  Vander  Weyde, 
1878,  No.  44G,  entitled  “An  Improvement  in  Illuminating 
Objects  to  be  Photographcl,  and  the  Interior  of  Public 
and  other  Buildings.’’  On  page  1,  line  14,  is  stated  that 
“ the  invention  consists  in  the  employment,  in  combination 
with  the  electiic  or  other  artificial  light,  of  a parabolic  or 
other  concave  reflector  of  comparatively  large  size,  in  the 
focus  of  which  the  light  is  place!,  and  a shield  or  screen 
of  opaque  or  semi-translucent  material  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  light  to  the  reflector.”  Now  what  is 
not  new  in  this  patent  is  the  use  of  the  electric  light* 
screens  before  the  light,  and  reflector,  the  above  having 
all  been  previously  patented  by  Dr.  Lucenay,  Claudet,  and 
Moule. 

The  next  patent  is  that  of  Messrs.  George  Edward 
Alder  and  John  Archer  Clarke,  granted  in  1878,  No.  1442, 
and  entitled  “ Improvements  in  the  Means  and  Appliances 
for  Producing  Powerful  Artificial  Light  for  Photographic 
and  other  Purposes.”  On  page  2,  line  lb,  it  is  stated  that 
any  of  the  well  known  actinic  artificial  lights  may  be  used  — 
by  preference,  the  pyrotechnic  ; at  line  21,  a reflector  is 
mentioned  of  a suitable  size — by  preference  one  of  four  or  | 
five  feet  diameter;  at  line  24,  in  conjunction  with  the  re-  ! 
fleeter  a semi-transparent  screen  or  screens  is  used  between 
the  source  of  light  and  the  objects  to  be  photographed,  so  I 
as  to  disperse  or  diffuse  the  light ; at  line  36,  it  is  ! 
said  that  in  practice  it  is  often  found  desirable  to ' 
subdue  the  principal  light  by  blue  tinted  glasses  in 
front  of  it ; at  line  38.  we  find  that  when  either  pyro- 
technic composition  or  magnesium  is  employed,  a lantern  of 
glass  must  be  used,  with  a chimney  to  carry  away  the  fumes. 
Now  what  is  not  new  in  this  patent  is  the  use  of  pyro- 
technic composiiion  ; the  use  of  a lantern  for  burning 
composition  ; the  use  of  a reflector ; the  use  of  a screen  in 
combination  with  the  reflector  to  diffuse  the  light ; and 
the  use  of  tinted  glass  and  the  chimney  or  pipe  to  carry  | 
away  the  fumes  of  the  burning  combustions ; the  above  ' 
having  been  patented  by  Claudet,  De  Lucenay,  Moule,  and  , 
Vander  Weyde. 

From  what  I have  said  you  will  see  that  there  is  very  ' 
little,  if  anything,  new  in  photographing  by  artificial  light,  j 
and  that  it  is  free  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  electric  and 
pyrotechnic  lights;  the  use  of  lamps,  with  or  without  chim- 
neys or  flues  ; the  use  of  reflectors,  parabolic  or  concave  ; 
and  with  blue  or  tinted  glass,  or  other  me  Jium  for  the  light 
to  pass  through. 


AN  EMPLOYEILS  EXPERIENCE  OF  OPERATORS 
The  time  was,  in  years  long  since  past,  when  a common 
reproach  hurled  against  photography  as  a profession,  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  general  refuge  of  those  who 
had  failed  in  all  other  trades  and  professions — the  “ needy 
villain’s  general  home  !”  In  the  present  day,  almost  every 
operator  has  had  some  training  or  apprenticeship  to  his 
profession,  which  fits  him  for  its  practice.  An  employer, 
writing  in  the  St.  Lows  Practical  photographer,  is  puzzled, 
in  looking  through  advertisements,  to  find  so  many  “ first- 
class  operators  ” wanting  engagements,  and  so  few  of  any 
degree  of  excellence  to  be  found  when  wanted.  Here  are 
some  of  his  experiences  with  operators  engaged  on  “ the 
tramp.” 

“My  last  applicant,  only  a few  days  since,  had  only 
worked  about  a year,  and  when  I asked  him  what  his  for- 
mula was  far  toning,  he  says,  ‘ Which?’  I said,  ‘ What 
do  you  use  in  your  toning  solution  to  get  the  best 
results  ?’  ‘ Ob,’  he  says,  ‘ I use  gold  to  tone  with  ; I 
think  it  is  best.’  ‘ But,’  I said,  ‘ what  do  you  use  with 
it — how  do  you  mix  it  up,  and  how  do  you  use  it?’ 
‘ ^Vell,’  he  says,  ‘ I can’t  just  exactly  tell  now,  but  I think 
we  use  some  kind  of  soda  in  it ; but  if  you  want  me  to 


work  for  you  I can  send  and  get  the  recipes  from  my 
brother,  that  tells  just  how  to  do  it  in  fine  style.’ 

“ Shades  of  Daguerre ! Claims  to  be  a practical  printer 
and  toner,  and  yet  must  wait  until  he  could  get  bis 
recipes  before  he  could  do  anything,  and  three  years’ 
experience  at  that ! 

“Then  I showed  this  gentleman  my  photographic 
publications,  that  have  been  accumulating  for  years — 
more  than  he  could  lift — all  full  of  formulas,  instruction, 
ailvice,  &c.,  and  his  eyes  just  protruded  right  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  he  candidly  confessed  that  ‘ he  never 
knew  that  there  was  any  other  photo,  publication  except 
.Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  he  had  not  seen  many  numbers  of 
that.’ 

“ Now,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  you 
some  of  my  experience  with  some  of  the  operators  that 
have  sought  employment  with  me ; for  I am  so  situated 
that  I am  obliged  to  have  a helper  under  the  skylight. 

I will  say  just  here,  that  I have  had  a good  number  of 
men  in  my  employ  that  were  both  artists  and  gentlemen, 
while  others  have  proved  a fearful  failure  on  my  hands. 

“ At  one  time,  some  eight  years  ago,  I was  in  want  of 
an  operator,  and  one  day,  while  busy  under  the  skylight, 
an  ungainly-looking  specimen  of  humanity  presented  him- 
self and  asked  for  a situation.  As  soon  as  I was  at  liberty, 
1 looked  him  over.  One  thing  certain,  he  had  no  beauty 
to  recommend  him.  He  had  tawny-white  and  very  long 
hair,  calico  eyebrow.=<,  a mouth  that  looked  as  if  he  had 
never  .said  but  one  word,  and  that  was  ‘ ker-chug  ;’  and 
feet!  Great  Sampson,  what  feet!  All  I can  say  about 
those  feet  is  that  they  were  just  immense,  and  I don’t 
think  even  to  this  day  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  them 
alone.  But  1 needed  help,  and  must  have  it ; so  I engaged 
him  at  once,  big  feet  and  all.  So  the  next  morning 
Mr.  Slouch  went  to  work.  He  silvered  the  paper  for  the 
day’s  printing,  and  when  he  got  through  he  broke  a 
sixteen  by  twenty  tray  all  to  smithers — he  set  it  up  to 
drain  on  the  floor  in  the  d.irk  room,  and  then  tramped 
those  big  feet  into  it  some  way,  and  of  course  the  tray 
had  to  suffer. 

“The  second  day  Air.  Slouch  got  along  very  well  till 
about  four  o’clock,  with  one  exception ; he  undertook  to 
make  some  ferrotypes  for  a customer,  and  instead  of  flow- 
ing the  plate  with  collodion,  he  used  varnish  ; of  course 
he  could  not  develop  up  an  image,  so  he  went  to  doctor- 
ing the  bath,  and  what  he  put  into  it  never  will  be  known, 
but  it  never  made  a picture  after  that.  About  four  o’clock 
he  wheeled  the  posing-chair  around  to  the  stove,  and  then 
elevated  those  gigantic  feet  to  the  top  of  it ; but  whether 
the  feet  were  too  heavy,  or  the  stove  sheered  oS’  in  actual 
disgust,  I am  not  able  to  tell : but  one  thing  I do  know  : 
1 heard  a ir.oat  terrible  clatter,  and  supposing  that  the 
man  in  the  moon  had  lost  his  hold,  and  fell  down  through 
my  skylight,  I hastened  into  the  room.  What  a sight 
met  my  gaze!  Air.  Slouch  sprawled  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  posing-chair  in  another,  and  the  stove  lying 
around  kind  of  promiscuously  like,  the  ashes  flying,  the 
carpet  burning,  and  the  smoke  filling  the  room  to  suffoca- 
tion. After  setting  things  to  rights  again.  I asked  for  an 
explanation  from  Air.  Slouch.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  ‘ kinder  guessed  he  must  have  got  to  sleep  somehow.’ 
I was  getting  somewhat  discouraged  with  my  operator, 
but  thinking  of  the  old  .adage,  ‘ Wait ; bad  beginnings 
maxes  good  endings,’  I decided  to  try  him  a little  longer. 

“The  next  day,  about  the  first  thing  he  did  to  distin- 
guish himself,  and  to  show  his  artistic  skill,  was  to  sit  down 
on  a beautiful  and  delicate  posing  stand,  and  it  being  a very 
delicate  affair,  he  continued  to  sit  down  until  he  reached 
the  floor,  which  he  did  with  a vengeance  that  always  accom- 
panies the  meeting  of  two  solid  bodies.  Hypo  and  Iron  ! 
but  1 was  getting  out  of  all  patience  ; but  1 had  orders  to 
drive  me  for  over  a month  at  least,  and  I must  h.ave  help  of 
some  kind  ; so  he  was  set  to  silver  the  ptiper,  which  he  did 
after  a fashion,  and  I began  to  take  courage  again.  But 
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alas!  for  human  expectations.  After  pouring  the  bath  into 
the  bottle  again  (there  was  about  three  quarts  of  it),  he 
had  to  set  it  in  the  sun.  To  do  this  he  must  go  through 
the  parlour,  as  I had  a special  place  for  it  on  the  porch 
outside.  As  he  entered  the  door  something  happened  to 
those  feet.  What  it  was  I never  knew ; but  the  bottle 
struck  a marble-top  table,  aud  divided  itself  forthwith. 
The  bath  solution  came  down  like  a miniature  Niagara,  and 
deluged  the  carpet,  the  walls,  and  everything  .around  it, 
while  Mr.  Slouch  lay  upon  the  floor  in  terrible  combat  with 
those  feet.  I picked  out  a few  choice  words  from  my 
vocabulary  and  made  him  a present  of  them,  and  advised 
him  to  run  a threshing  machine  for  about  three  months, 
and  run  it  all  the  time  on  those  feet,  and  perhaps  in  that 
time  he  would  be  able  to  get  them  where  he  could  manage 
them. 

“ Not  long  after  this  experience  another  artist  made  his 
appearance,  seeking  a situation.  Ilis  name  was  Wm. 
Rummy.  lie  claimed  to  be  a first-class  operator.  He  h.ad 
worked  in  all  or  most  of  the  galleries  of  any  note  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  out  with  Duke  Alexis  on 
the  plains,  and  made  views  during  the  big  buffalo  hunt. 
He  had  recommendations  for  work  from  artists  that  I know. 
He  was  intelligent,  good-looking,  knew  what  he  was  about, 
but  had  a very  seedy  look,  knees  and  elbows  out ; in  fact, 
too  shabby  to  appear  in  the  role  of  an  artist  in  a genteel 
place.  He  had  been  used  to  getting  fifty  dollars  per  week, 
but  would  work  for  me  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  week.  1 
told  him  his  appearance  did  not  indicate  a fifty  dollar  a 
week  salary,  and  there  was  one  conclusion  I would  be  ob- 
liged to  form  concerning  him,  and  he  admitted  it.  lie  was 
sorry  for  it,  but  drink  had  wrecked  him.  Rut  he  had 
sworn  off  ; he  would  start  new  if  1 would  employ  him  ; so 
I cng.aged  him.  He  was  all  he  advertised,  a true  artist, 
a genial,  warm-hearted  gentleman,  a first-class  business 
man  for  three  months  (and  if  his  eye  should  happen  to  fall 
on  these  lines  he  can  see  that  I appreciate  those  three  months 
of  his  manhood  to-day  as  much  as  1 did  then),  and  then 
there  came  a fall.  He  gave  w.ay  to  drink  so,  that  he  would 
come  to  the  skylight  so  drunk  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 
At  last  I discharged  him.  He  got  out  of  money,  then  he 
sobered  up  and  came  back  and  worked  a few  days,  then 
went  on  a spree  while  the  money  lasted.  But  at  last  1 
found  that  he  used  up  two  quarts  of  alcohol,  which  was 
more  than  I could  afford,  so  I bid  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Rummy. 

“ But,  after  all,  1 don’t  know  as  I ever  had  a worse 
nuisance  around  me  in  my  life  than  one  Frenchman  that  I 
employed  once,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Dandie.  He  was  neat 
as  wax,  wore  kid  gloves,  stove-pipe  hat,  broad-cloth  coat, 
had  a very  fair  stock  of  photographic  knowledge,  and  self- 
conceit  enough  to  supply  all  the  heathen  Chinese  this  side 
of  sunrise,  and  every  lady  th.at  came  to  the  gallery  for  a 
sitting,  whether  a maiden  of  sweet  sixteen,  or  the  grand- 
mother of  sixty,  fell  irrevocably  in  love  with  i\lr.  Dandie  ; 
that  is,  if  you  let  him  tell  it,  and  he  was  always  telling  it ; 
in  fact,  the  time  spent  in  polishing  up  and  beautifying 
himself,  and  talking  fool  to  ladies,  and  then  boasting  of  it 
afterwards,  used  up  all  his  time.  Even  in  the  mid<lle  of 
the  day,  when  we  were  crowded  with  sitters,  he  would  talk 
his  senseless  twaddle  with  some  young  girls,  who  only 
wanted  to  see  how  big  a fool  he  would  make  of  himself, 
while  good  paying  customers  wi.re  waiting.  Aud  when 
there  was  any  work  to  bo  done,  like  cleaning,  sweeping, 
washing  plates,  getting  water  or  wood,  he  would  take 
money  from  my  drawer  to  pay  some  boy  to  do  it,  while  he 
waxed  his  mustache,  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle,  or 
made  a fool  of  himself  generally.  1 had  to  call  him  a bad 
lot,  and  let  him  break  hearts  under  some  other  skylight 
than  mine. 

“ But,  to  conclude,  I don’t  think,  as  a rule,  that  good 
competent  operators  are  apt  to  go  begging  for  a place. 
There  is  a class  of  men  who  fifteen  years  ago  were  in  high 
f gather.  They  are  those  mechanical  operators.  In  those 


days  you  could  find  them  in  every  little  town;  either  in 
some  garret,  or  in  a car,  or  portable  shanty,  they  could 
hold  their  own  with  the  rest.  But  photography  has  ad- 
vanced with  giant  strides,  and  to-day  it  takes  an  artist  to 
make  a photograph  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
work  that  is  sent  out  by  photographers  of  the  world  ; and 
the  consequence  is,  that  machine  workers  have  lost  their 
patronage,  and  have  been  obliged  to  shut  up  their  shanties ; 
for  even  pictures  at  Bie  ten  per  cent,  per  doz  price  fail  to 
bring  the  crowd  of  customers  they  wish  for.  So,  of  course, 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  lying  around  loose,  or  on  the 
tramp  looking  for  a job  ; and  as  they  are  not  wanting  in 
cheek,  and  you  may  be  wanting  some  help,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  be  employing  one  soon,  so  1 want  to  give 
you  a little  advice — i.e.,  beware  of  the  two  extremes : 
never  employ  a slouch  nor  a dandy.” 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CHROMATES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDEU.* 

In  the  following  chapter  the  author  describes  the  behaviour 
of  gum  and  dextrine  with  the  chromates. 

Gum — under  which  denomination  are  included  both 
ffiim  arahic  and  ;/irn  sinerjal — behaves  with  potassium  bich- 
romate more  like  gelatine  than  sugar.  This  substance, 
which  consists  essentially  of  arabin  Or  arabic  acid  combined 
with  calcium  and  potassium,  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
of  water,  but  when  heated  to  from  120®  to  130°  C.  it  is  con- 
verted into  a salt  of  metarabiu,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
When  a solution  of  gum  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  arabin  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  amorphous  powder,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
moist,  is  soluble  iu  cold  water ; but  when  once  dried  it  is 
converted  into  metarabiu,  an  isomeric  modification  of  the 
same  substiince,  which  merely  swells  up  in  water,  and  re- 
fuses to  dissolve,  though  if  it  be  treated  with  alkalies  it 
dissolves  rapidly,  forming  arabates. 

A dilute  solution  of  gum  decomposes  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  turns  sour  after  only  a few  days.  In  such  a 
condition,  though  it  may  still  possess  adhesive  power,  it  is 
useless  for  photographic  purposes  ; but  the  addition  of  a 
little  quinine  or  carbolic  acid  will  check  the  decomposition. 
Gum  is  not  precipitated  by  chrome-alum,  but  forms  merely 
a green  liquid,  and  when  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  In  fact,  so  soon  as 
the  solution  is  allowod  to  dry  it  becomes  insoluble  ; this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
chromium  metarabate.  The  insoluble  mixture  of  chrome- 
alum  aud  gum  resists  for  a considerable  time  the  action 
of  strong  alkalies  and  of  hydrochloric  .acid. 

Like  chromated  gelatine,  the  mixture  of  gum  and  potas- 
sium bichromates  is  most  sensitive  when  in  a dry  state  ; 
when  exposed,  it  turns  brown,  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
those  parts  that  have  been  .acted  on  by  light.  When  in 
solution  it  may  be  keep  for  days  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
light without  undergoing  any  change  ; but  when  dried  it 
will  become  insoluble  after  a time,  even  in  the  dark ; in 
the  latter  observation  the  author  is  corroborated  by  the 
experience  of  Wharton  Simpson.  If,  however,  a little  car- 
bolic acid  be  added  to  the  same  mixture,  saturated  to  ex- 
cess with  ammonia,  it  will  keep  for  a long  time  iu  the 
dark  before  any  symptoms  of  insolubility  make  their 
appearance,  while  it  does  not  seem  to  lose  at  all  in  respect 
of  sensitiveness. 

In  former  times,  carbon  photogr.aphs  were  often  pro- 
duced in  chromated  gum,  but  the  substance  could  only  be 
used  for  direct  carbon  printing  where  the  pictures 
possessed  no  half-tones.  Carbon  tissue  prepared  with  gum 
must  be  sensitized  by  tloatiug  the  reverse  side  only  on  the 
chromate  bath,  or  the  film  will  be  dissolved.  For  photo- 


* Continued  from  pa^c  41. 
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lithographic  transfer  paper,  ainl  for  photo-lithography 
generally,  as  well  as  for  photo-zincography,  gum  was  also 
at  one  time  used,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  gelatine 
and  albumen.  In  the  carbon  process,  gelatine  is  supe- 
rior to  gum,  in  rendering  the  requisite  softness  and  half- 
tones of  the  picture,  and  in  photo-lithography  chromated 
albumen  is  to  be  preferred  to  chromated  gum,  both  for 
the  stone  and  for  the  transfer  paper.  A chromated  mix- 
ture of  gum  and  dextrine  is  sometimes  used  in  photo- 
graphic etching  on  metal,  and  iu  printing  fabrics 
chromated  dextrine  is  used  on  account  of  its  being 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light.  There  is  one 
property  of  gum  which  renders  its  use  in  photography 
still  valuable — the  property,  namely,  that  when  mixed 
with  a chromate  and  exposed  to  light  it  loses  its  hygro- 
scopic qualities ; it  is  on  this  account  preferably  employed 
in  the  dustiog-on  process,  but  always  in  combination 
with  other  highly  hygroscopic  substances,  such  as  cane  or 
grape  sugar,  treacle,  honey,  or  glycerine. 

The  image  on  a film  of  chromated  gum  is  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  particularly  when  the 
solution  of  the  latter  is  heated.  An  image  on  chromated 
gum  develops  completely  in  cold  water,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  substance  has  a decided  advantage  over  gelatine  ; 
if  the  development  works  too  slowly,  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  soda  to  the  developing  water  will  expe- 
dite the  action.  Calcium  chloride  also  has  a distinctive 
action  on  the  image  on  the  chromated  gum.  Like  gela- 
tine, the  gum  film  is  most  sensitive  when  it  contains  as 
much  potassium  bichromate  as  possible,  up  to  the  point  of 
the  latter’s  crystallizing  out.  According  to  the  experience 
of  the  author,  a carbon  paper  prepared  with  gum  requires 
from  five  to  ten  t'mes  as  long  an  exposure  as  one  pre- 
pared with  gdla'ine.  He  also  found  that  chromated  sugar 
is  more  sensitive  than  chromated  gum,  and  recommends, 
therefore,  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  gum  as  an 
accelerator. 

Gelatine  has  a peculiar  action  on  gum  ; if  gum  be  added 
to  gelatine,  and  the  mixture  sensitized  with  ammoniacal 
potassium  bichromate,  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance is  very  little  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  former. 
Its  solubility  in  hot  water  is  somewhat  increased,  and  to 
obtain  the  same  degree  of  insolubility  for  the  image  as 
with  pure  gelatine  the  exposure  must  be  longer.  Hut  if 
the  mixture  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  film  after 
exposure  and  desiccation  is  less  soluble  than  one  con- 
sisting of  chromated  gelatine  only  with  acetic  acid.  Gum 
therefore  renders  an  acid  solution  of  gelatine  less  soluble, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  that 
glutin  and  arabic  acid  form  a compound  soluble  only  with 
difficulty.  Borax  thickens  a gelatine  solution,  and  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  same  substance  tends  to  render 
the  chromated  gelatine  more  insoluble.  Calcium  nitrate 
gives  to  gum*  an  enormous  power  of  adhesiveness. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  follow  completely  the  course  of  the 
action  of  light  on  a mixture  of  gum  and  potassium  bichro- 
mate, the  author  undertook  the  following  analysis.  He 
first  prepared  pure  arabin  by  precipitating  it  from  a solu- 
tion of  gum  by  means  of  hydrochloiic  acid  and  alcohol. 
By  the  addition  of  about  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  caustic 
potash  in  water  to  100  parts  by  weight  of  this  arabin,  he 
obtained  the  potassium  arabate,  the  accepted  formula  for 
which  is  3(C,.,UjuO,o)3KjO.  The  solution  was  then  evapo- 
rate! to  dryness,  and  the  salt  submitted  to  combustion  ; 
the  residue  was  found  to  contain  1013  percent,  of  potash, 
which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  amount  as  given 
by  the  above  formula. 

The  solution  of  this  potassium  arabate  was  then  mixed 
with  potassium  bichromate.  At  a temperature  of  100^  C. 
the  mixture  soon  turned  green,  and  after  being  dried  it 
became  perfectly  insoluble  ; it  therefore  became  neces- 


*  A mixture  of  this  kind  is  used  as  avef'etable  glue  or  cement. 


sary  to  prepare  a film  of  the  substance,  and  to  dry  it  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  This  fllm  was  then  exposed  to 
light  for  several  weeks,  until  it  had  assumed  a deep 
bronze  colour ; it  was  then  digested  first  iu  cold,  and 
then  in  hot  water,  and  lastly,  to  remove  all  traces  of  chro- 
mic acid,  boiled  in  a solution  of  ammonia.  The  whole 
mass  was  then  dried  at  120°  to  130°  C.,  and  submitted  to 


ultimate  anlaysis.  The  result  gave — 

Carbon... 

...  37-41 

Hydrogen 

...  5-G3 

Chroinium  oxide 

...  fj'76 

l’otash(K.jO)  ... 

..  9 30 

The  ash  left  in  the  porcelain  boat  contained  potassium 
chromate  and  carbonate,  with  some  undecomposed  chro- 
mium oxide.  This  residue  was  well  washed,  and  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid ; the  carbonic  anhydride  that  came 
off  being  conducted  into  a potash  bulb,  and  its  amount 
determined  in  the  usual  way,  its  amount  was  added  to 
that  of  tlie  carbonic  anhydride  obtained  from  the  com- 
bustion tube.  The  undissolved  chromium  oxide  was 
collected  on  a filter,  and  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate 
was  reduced  to  chromium  oxide  by  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia.  After  the  oxide  had  been  filtered  out, 
the  solution  of  potassium  chloride  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  weighed. 

Neglecting  the  mineral  compounds,  the  analysis  of  the 
organic  substance  gave  the  following  result:  carbon, 
4104  ; hydrogen,  6'C3.  According  to  the  formula  C^llioOs 
it  should  have  been  carbon,  4T44;  hydrogen,  C-17.  The 
composition,  therefore,  of  the  insoluble  chromate  gum, 
after  exposure,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  anhydrous 
arabin,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  photographic  image 
is  formed  of  arabate  (or,  more  probably,  metarabate)  of 
chromium  and  potassium.  In  this  case,  also,  we  see  that 
the  insoluble  image  is  not  formed  by  an  oxidised  organic 
substance,  but  by  the  combination  of  an  unaltered  organic 
body — arabin  with  chromium  oxide. 

Dextrine,  or  British  gum,  h.as  often  been  substituted  for 
gum  arabic;  for  it  equally  turns  brown  when  mixed  with 
potassium  bichromate  and  exposed  to  light,  and  also  loses 
its  hygroscopic  properties.  Chromated  dextrine,  however, 
only  loses  its  solubility  after  weeks  cf  exposure,  and  even 
when  browned  is  still  soluble  in  cold  water.  In  these 
respects  it  differs  from  gum  arabic,  and  is  more  like  sugar. 
Dextrine  is  also  used  for  the  dusting-on  process,  when  it 
is  mixed  with  sugar  and  other  similar  substances,  but  the 
use  of  gum  arabic  is  perhaps  preferable  ; it  is  also  employed 
in  photo-lithography.  When  advantage  is  taken  of  its  hygro- 
scopic qualities,  dextrine  may,  with  effect,  be  substituted 
for  gum  arabic,  but  where  the  process  depends  on  the 
insolubility  of  the  exposed  parts,  dextrine  cannot  at  all  re- 
place gum. 

Gum  tragacantli,  when  chromated,  is  quite  as  sensitive 
as  gum  arabic,  but  its  great  insolubility  iu  water  makes  it 
useless  for  photographic  purposes.  It  consists  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  one  half  of  bassorin  (which  swells  up, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water),  and  contains  only  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  soluble  arabin.  IMixed  with  potassium 
bichromate,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  gum  tragacantli  gives 
a brown  image,  but  the  parts  not  acted  ou  only  swell  up 
in  hot  water,  and  refuse  to  dissolve.  The  author  attempted 
to  develop  images  of  this  kind  by  means  of  hot  w'ater 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  only  a partially  successful  result.  If  the  development 
with  acid  be  continued  too  long,  the  parts  that  have  been 
affected  by  light  will  also  give  way.  For  these  reasons 
gum  tragacantli  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  chromate- 
photography  ; it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  iu  the  collo- 
type, but  certainly  not  in  the  carbon,  process. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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DRY  I’L.VrES  AM  All)  TO  ARTISTIC 
POIII'RAITURE. 

That  tho  complete  and  facile  mastery  of  technical  condi- 
tions may  be  an  important  aid  to  the  production  of  artistic 
results  few  will  doubt.  W'hilst  the  mind  is  harrassed  by 
technical  considerations  and  doubts  as  to  the  best 
mechanical  and  chemical  mc.ins  to  a desireil  end,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  carrying  out  purely  artistic  aims. 
Or  if  the  purely  artistic  aims  entirely  possess  the  mind, 
the  technical  results  must  often  fail.  We  well  remember 
the  comical  distress  with  which  poor  Rejlander  would  hold 
up  a spoiled  negative  embodying  some  charming  art  concep- 
tion, bewailing  the  fact  that  whilst  developing,  and  entirely 
engrossed  in  exaininiug  the  progress  of  his  artistic  thought, 
eagerly  watching  for  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  com- 
position and  expression,  as  they  gradually  grew  into  shape 
upon  the  plate,  just  as  he  exultantly  exclaimed  that  they  were 
all  right,  he  found  that  the  developer,  gathering  into  separ- 
ate streams,  as  he  held  the  plate  up  to  the  light,  covered 
the  negative  with  streaks  which  utterly  spoiled  the  picture  ! 

How  often  a portrait  has  lost  its  chief  value,  expression, 
by  delay  in  having  a plate  ready  ! The  sitter  has  been 
posed  and  arranged  with  care,  skill,  and  tact.  A pleasant 
flow  of  conversation  has  been  maintained,  and  he  is  inte- 
rested, and  the  face  is  full  of  life  and  natural  expression. 
If  now  the  plate  were  ready  for  exposure,  and  a few  seconds 
w’ould  sufiice  for  that  exposure,  what  an  admirable  and 
satisfactory  likeness  might  be  secured  ! But  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  the  wet  plate  would  have  been  deterio- 
rating if  it  had  been  in  the  dark  slide  wailing,  and  so  its 
preparation  has  been  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  and  a 
brief  delay  is  necessary  after  the  sitter  is  ready.  That 
delay  is  fatal  to  expression  : sometimes  also  to  position, 
as  the  sitter  shrinks  from  the  spirited  pose  of  a moment 
ago ; sometimes  even  to  stillness,  as  a nervous  unsteadi- 
ness is  engendered  by  the  uneasy  moments  of  waiting.  In 
fine,  the  portrait  is  spoiled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a multitude  of  other 
similar  troubles  attendant  upon  the  delays  involved  in  the 
use  of  plates  which  must  be  prepared  upon  the  spot,  while 
the  sitter  is  waiting.  The  advantages,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  having  a stock  of  sensitive  plates  always  at  hand,  ready 
for  immediate  use  without  a moment’s  delay,  are  self  ■ 
apparent,  as  are  also  the  aids  to  artistic  success  which 
such  material  facilities  place  in  tho  hands  of  the  artistic 
portraitist.  It  is  to  another  series  of  facilities  for  which 
the  use  of  dry  plates  iu  the  studio  presents  especial  open- 
ings we  should  now  direct  attention.  The  legitimacy  of 
artistic  aids  to  success  in  producing  pictorial  effects  iu 
photography  is  generally  felt  by  portraitists.  Judicious 
retouching  is  universally  admitted,  and  wherever  the 


pencil  can  lend  genuine  improvements  to  the  photograph, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  photo- 
grapher availing  himself  of  its  use.  The  plan  to  which 
wo  refer  is  described  by  ^Ir.  Eastham  in  our  recently 
issued  Year-Book.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  employed 
before,  especially  in  producing  enlargements.  We 
refer  to  the  plan  of  producing  a transparency  from  the 
original  negative,  and  working  on  that  transparency, 
a method  which  permits  ameliorations  considerably 
greater  than  can  be  produced  by  working  on  the 
negative.  In  a paper  read  before  the  South  Lou- 
don Photographic  Society  some  years  ago  Mr.  Croughton 
pointed  out  these  facts.  In  touching  upon  the  negative, 
lights  alone  can  be  strengihened  or  added,  the  shadows 
cannot  be  modified.  In  working  on  the  transparency, 
shadows,  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject  pictori- 
ally,  can  be  modified,  strengthened,  or  added.  The  light 
and  shade  of  the  background  can  be  wonderfully  modified, 
or  fresh  objects  added.  Mr.  Eastham  uses  a matt  varnish 
on  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  with  a stump  and  black  lead, 
or  crayons,  almost  any  effect  may  be  produced  to  which 
the  draughtsman’s  skill  is  equal.  Or  adopting  the  inge- 
nious suggestion  of  Mr.  Werge,  by  using  the  powder  pro- 
cess, a landscape  or  interior  may  be  added  by  using  a 
suitable  negative.  The  variety  of  effects  possible  in 
this  way  will  occur  to  every  artistic  photographer. 

The  transparency  having  been  duly  treated,  the  repro- 
duction of  a negative  from  it  is  a simple  affair.  The 
simplicity  and  ease  with  which  negatives  can  be  repro- 
duced in  this  way  by  means  of  dry  plates  is  the  point 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  portraitist.  As  Mr.  Eastham 
points  out,  a few  seconds’  exposure  to  au  ordinary  gas 
burner,  of  the  sensitive  plate  under  the  negative,  produces 
the  result.  From  the  completed  negative  every  print  is 
a finished  work  of  art,  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  has 
received  many  hours’  work  from  an  accomplished  artist. 
We  have  seen  such  results  as  we  describe.  Need  we  say 
more?  J'erbum  sap.  sat. 


THE  FIIOTOGRAPHIC  UNION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  recently 
established  Photographic  Union  of  France  to  Monsieur 
Levitzky,  of  St.  Petersburg,  photographer  by  appointment 
to  the  Courtof  Russia,  and  Vice-President  of  tbelnternatiooal 
Jury  of  Class  12,  Group  2,  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition. 

Dear  Sir  and  Honoured  Colleague,— A new  Photographic 
Soicety  has  recently  been  established  at  Paris,  under  the  naino 
of  tlie  Union  Photographitpte  de  France.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
this  association,  when  its  statutes  were  adopted  and  its  executive 
council  elected,  it  was  determined,  on  tho  proposition  of  MM. 
Carjat  and  Liebert,  that  a vote  of  thanks  should  bo  tendered  to 
you  tor  the  course  of  action  that  you  luaiiituined  on  tlie  Photo- 
graphic Jury  of  the  late  International  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

It  is  well  known,  dear  sir,  and  the  photographic  world  con- 
gratulates itself  on  being  able  to  acknowledge,  that  tho  iutorests 
of  photography  have  found  iu  you  a zealous  and  devoted  advo- 
cate. That  the  decisions  of  the  jury  wore  not  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  notions  ol  justice  which  ought  to  guide 
every  body  of  men  charged  officially  with  the  awarding  of  ro- 
coraponsos  of  merit,  was  not  in  any  way  due  to  you.  Though 
your  able  and  honourable  exertions  wore  not  always  crowned 
with  success,  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of 
photography  are  not  the  less  eager  to  thank  you  for  using  them. 

We  are  therefore,  dear  sir,  delighted  to  bo  able  to  dischargo 
ourselves  of  the  agreeable  duty  which  the  Photographic  Union 
of  France  has  laid  upon  us.  In  transmitting  to  you  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  we  have  pleasure  in 
assuring  you  that  it  is  rendered  not  less  to  tho  Vice-President 
of  the  Jury,  than  to  the  individual  who  has  left  hero  among  bis 
colloaguea  so  many  sincere  and  heartfelt  recollectious. 


Etienne  Carjat 
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MR.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  wo  announce  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Peter  le  Neve  Foster,  the  well  known  and  greatly  res- 
pected Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Since  Christmas  last 
Mr.  Foster  has  been  suflerine;  rather  severely  from  the  gout, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  disease  had  left  him,  and  he 
was  recently  enabled  to  resume  bis  duties  at  the  Society. 
On  Thursday  last,  however,  immediately  on  his  return  home 
to  his  own  house  at  Wandsworth,  he  was  seized  with  a sudden 
attack  of  heart  disease,  and  some  of  his  family  coming  into 
the  room,  where  he  had  been  sitting  by  himself  for  a few 
minutes  reading  the  newspaper,  found  that  he  had  fallen  back 
from  his  chair  dead. 

So  little  expected  was  the  illness  that  he  had  finished  h!s 
ordinary  day’s  work  at  his  office,  and  had  even  walked  up 
from  the  railway  station  to  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  on  the  17th  August,  1809,  and  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  of  Lenwade,  Norfolk.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Valpy  at  the  Norwich  Grammar 
School,  from  whence  he  went  up  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
After  having  taken  his  degree  as  thirty-eighth  wrangler 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  18.30,  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  College.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1836,  and  practised  as  a Conveyancer  till  he  be- 
came Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  l853. 

Mr.  Foster  was  intimately  associated  with  alt  the  earlier 
great  exhibitions.  He  was  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  protection  of  inventions  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was  also  named  treasurer  fur 
payment  of  all  executive  expenses  in  the  original  commis- 
sion. 

During  his  term  of  office,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  fiourished 
as  it  never  previously  did,  and,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to 
to  bis  exertions,  it  has  quadrupled  its  number  of  members, 
and  increased  its  resources  in  a still  greater  proportion. 
Much  of  its  work  was  originated  by  the  late  secretary,  and 
all  of  it  was  carried  out  by  him.  Even  the  regular  working 
of  such  a society  involves  no  small  amount  of  labour  and 
responsibility;  but,  besides  this,  the  Society  has  been  in- 
strumental in  promoting  a great  many  public  objects,  and 
in  all  these  it  was  necessarily  upon  the  secretary  that  the 
burden  of  the  work  always  fell. 

From  his  boyhood  upwards,  Mr.  Foster  took  a keen  and 
enlightened  interest  in  many  branches  of  science.  He  was 


written  a good  deal  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic  and 
other  periodicals.  For  many  years  past  our  Year-Book  has 
been  indebted  to  his  pen  for  interesting  contributions.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  was 
on  its  council  for  many  years.  Ho  was  President  of  the 
Queckett  Microscopical  Club  for  a vear,  and  also  served  for 
some  time  on  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  the 
meetings  of  which  ho  has  attended  regularly  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  For  many  years  he  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Association.  lie  read  several 
papers  before  the  Societ}'  of  Arts,  and  was,  of  course,  a con- 
stant contributor  to  its  .Journal,  the  whole  series  of  which, 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  was  published  under  bis 
direction. 

Mr.  Foster  leaves  behind  him  .a  very  numerous  body  of 
friends,  to  all  of  whom  his  genial  and  kindly  character  h.ad 
endeared  him.  There  must  be  literally  some  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  profited  by  the  ready  advice  and  generous 
help  which  were  at  the  service  of  all  applicants,  known  or 
nnknown,  who  came  to  the  office  in  the  Adelphi. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  comj)letion  of  twenty-five  years’ 
service  as  Secretary,  a strong  committee  was  formed  to 
present  Mr.  Foster  with  a testimonial.  The  list  for  this 
was  just  about  to  be  closed,  the  amount  subscribed  being 
over  .£1,200.  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  probable 
that  a fresh  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  this  amount,  so 
that  a fitting  memorial  may  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Foster. 


A GOOD  MOUNTING  IHATEKI.VL. 

BY  FRANCIS  DANN. 

The  following  has  been  found  an  excellent  mounting 
material  for  both  carbon  and  silver  prints.  It  is  very 
adhesive,  does  not  penetrate  the  p.aper  nor  destroy  the 
brilliancy  of  the  prints,  and  is  convenient  to  use. 

Dissolve  16  ounces  of  good  French  glue  in  30  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  add  <80  grains  of  shellac  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  methylated  spirit,  and  stir  them  well  together 
while  hot. 

Dissolve  6 ounces  of  dextrine  in  8 ounces  of  methylated 
spirit  and  4 ounces  of  water  ; stir  well  together  in  a glass 
beaker,  and  place  it  in  a saucepan  of  hot  water  until  dis- 
solved, and  of  a clear  brown  colour,  when  it  must  be 
added  and  well  stirred  with  the  glue. 

The  above  qu.antity  may  safely  be  made  and  poured  into 
a dish  or  mould  for  use  when  required,  pieces  being  cut 
therefrom  as  nece.ssary.  It  is  made  ready  for  use  by 
applying  heat  sufficient  to  liquefy  it. 

Jloijal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 


LIGHT,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  ABSORPTION. 

BY  CAl’T.  W.  UE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Before  this  candle  flame  I hold  a piece  of  glass,  and 
you  would  say  that  the  flame  appears  violet  through 
it  Why  is  it  violet?  Let  us  consult  the  spectrum 

and  obtain  au  answer.  1 place  the  glass  before  the 

slit  of  the  lamp,  and  you  see  that  the  whole  of  our  band 
of  colour  is  absent  except  a band  in  the  red,  a faint  band 
in  the  yellow,  and  a wi(le  band  of  blue.  Now  a mixture 
of  red  and  blue  light  gives  us  the  sensatiou  of  violet,  in 
the  same  way  that  a mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum gives  us  the  sensation  of  white  light. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  has  become  of  the  yellow 
and  other  rays  ? All  radiation,  where  it  falls  upon  a body, 
must  do  one  of  three  things  : it  must  be  reflected,  trans- 
mitted, or  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the  blue  glass,  the 
yellow  rays  have  been  absorbed,  whilst  the  blue  and  some 
of  the  red  are  transmitted,  and  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  surface  reflection.  When  we  say  absorbed,  we  mean 
the  waves  h.ave  been  quenched,  and  the  energy  they  carry 
has  been  utilized  in  some  w.ay.  What  has  become  of  the 
energy  ? Let  us  answer  this  question  by  another  experi- 
ment. Here  I have  a piece  of  glass  coated  with  common 
lampblack,  and  when  I place  it  before  the  slit  you  will  see 
that  it  cuts  off  nearly  all  the  rays.  1 think  now  that  1 can 
show  you  what  has  become  of  the  energy. 

Here  I have  a glass  bulb  coated  with  lampblack  and  a 
stem  with  three  bends  in  it,  in  which  is  located  coloured 
liquid.  I now  cut  off  by  a card  all  r.adiations  except  the 
visible  ones,  and  the  others  I collect  by  a lens  and  expose 
the  bulb  to  rays  thus  collected.  The  liquid  is  found  down 
in  the  stem  ; in  other  words,  the  air  inside  has  expanded, 
and  expansion  of  the  air  shows  heating. 

If  1 take  a mercurial  thermometer,  and  do  the  same, 
the  same  result  ensues,  the  mercury  expands,  tlie  parti- 
cles get  into  more  violent  motion  than  is  their  wont,  and 
they  become  further  separated  in  consequence.  Now  then 
we  can  tell  what  has  become  of  the  energy ; the  lampblack 
has  absorbed  the  radiations,  its  particles  become  vio- 
lently agitated,  but  only  so  as  to  cause  radiations  of  large 
wave  lengths,  which  are  therefore  invisible  ; they  com- 
municate their  agination  to  the  particles  of  the  glass,  and 
the  glass  to  the  air  or  mercury.  The  energy  carried 
by  the  radiations  has  been  expended  in  the  work  of 
separating  the  particles  of  air  in  one  case,  and  the  parti- 
cles of  mercury  in  the  other;  the  swinging  particles  in 
the  lamp  have  communicated  their  motion  to  tlie  particles 
of  the  air  and  of  the  mercury.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
transference  from  one  body  to  another  of  the  molectdar  motion 
which  we  call  heat. 

T Continued  from  p.  89. 
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Now  for  our  violet  glass.  What  becomes  of  the  energy 
of  our  ra<liations  in  that  case  V It  does  not  absorb  all  the 
radiations,  but  only  part,  and  the  energy  conveyed  by  these 
arrested  waves  is  transferred  to  it  in  the  shape  of  heat,  and 
if  e.vposed  long  enough  to  the  radiations,  the  rise  in  tempe- 
rature might  be  sensible  to  the  touch ; the  touch,  re- 
member, depending  on  the  transference  of  vibration  of  the 
heated  body  to  the  nerves  situated  in  our  epidermis. 

Wo  will  now  place  other  coloured  glasses  before  the 
screen,  and  note  the  absorption  that  takes  place  in  them. 
1st.  We  have  a red  glass,  which  you  will  see  cuts  off  all 
the  blue  from  ihe  spectrum,  and  leaves  the  red  intact  and 
a slight  band  of  green.  If  I place  the  violet  glass  in  front 
of  this  again,  we  should  expect  that  a red  band  alone  should 
remain,  since  the  red  glass  absorbs  everything  that  blue 
allows  to  pass  through  except  the  red  of  the  spectrum. 
You  see  this  is  the  case.  Here  we  have  a green  glass 
which  transmits  the  green  and  yellow,  but  cuts  off  the  blue 
and  most  of  the  red.  You  will  notice  that  the  small  amount 
of  red  light  left  occupies  a different  position  to  the  rod 
which  passed  through  the  red  or  the  blue  glass.  Ileuce,  if  we 
combine  all  the  glasses  together,  no  light  should  pass 
through  them.  Our  conjecture,  you  see,  is  practice lly 
proved : the  spectrum  entirely  disappears,  and  we  have 
darkness.  tVhat  has  become  of  the  energy  of  the  colour- 
giving waves  radiating  from  the  glowing  carbon  points 
which  have  struck  our  glasses?  They  have  been  doing 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  glasses,  shaking  the  particles 
and  raising  their  temperature. 

Let  us  test  some  coloured  liquids,  and  see  whether  they 
likewise  absorb.  I place  the  purple  potassium  permangan- 
ate dissolved  in  water  before  the  slit,  and  we  have  thorough 
proof  that  absorption  is  taking  place.  We  see  that  in 
the  yellow  and  green  we  have  an  immense  elimination  of 
colour,  and  four  or  five  black  bands  appear  in  these  regions. 
Again,  I will  rapidly  pass  potassium  chromate,  Spiller’s 
purple,  cyanine  blue,  and  other  dyes,  before  the  slit,  and 
in  every  case  we  have  the  colours  left  on  the  screen  which, 
if  combined,  would  give  the  colour  of  the  liquid.  As 
before,  the  absorbed  waves  do  internal  work  in  the  liquids, 
causing  a rise  in  temperature,  though  so  small  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible, unless  extremely  delicate  means  are  taken  of 
showing  it. 

We  have  now  tested  both  solids  and  liquids  for  absorp- 
tion, but  I would  next  like  to  show  you  the  absoptiou  of 
gases  and  vapours. 

Those  gases  which  we  meet  with  ordinarily  in  nature  are 
colourless,  and  any  power  of  absorption  that  they  possess 
lies  in  the  radiations  outside  the  visible  band  of  colour  or 
spectrum.  These  radiations  we  shall  not  examine,  for  being 
invisible  they  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  “ light." 
There  are  other  gases,  however,  which  are  more  or  less 
intensely  coloured,  which  are  to  be  found  in  combination 
in  bodies.  Such  a gas  I have  here — nitrous  acid.  If  1 
hold  this  up  to  white  light,  you  will  see  that  it  is  strongly 
coloured  with  a brown  tint,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  it 
has  the  power  of  cutting  off  the  blue  rays.  Let  us  try  if 
this  is  the  case  by  placing  it  in  the  spectrum. 

See,  the  blue  rays  are  cut  oif,  which  is  what  we  might 
have  expected.  What  becomes  of  the  energy  carried  by 
these  absorbed  rays  ? It  is  expended,  <as  before,  as  a heat- 
ing effect,  though  unless  very  great  precautions  are  taken, 
the  small  rise  in  temperature  is  not  apparent.  So  I might  go 
on  and  show  you  the  absorption  due  to  other  gases,  but  I 
should  prolong  this  part  of  my  subject  beyond  reasonable 
limits.  Now  as  to  vapours,  can  I show  you  that  these  absorb? 
Were  I to  take  the  colourless  vapours  of  such  substances 
as  ether  and  alcohol,  I could  not  show  you  that  they  have 
.any  appreciable  absorption  of  the  visible  spectrum,  since 
they,  too,  are  colourless ; but  I can  show  you  the  absorp- 
tion by  metalloidal  vapours. 

In  this  large  fla.sk  I have  dropped  one  or  two  drops  of 
the  liquid  metalloid  bromine,  and  its  vapour  now  fills  the 
flask.  It  has  an  orange  tint  when  viewed  by  white  light. 


and  it  ought  to  behave  in  a somewhat  simihar  manner  to 
the  nitrous  acid  which  we  have  just  now  experimented 
with.  Placing  it  before  the  slit,  we  see  that  it  does  do  so, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  varied  if  a close  scrutiny  be  made, 
for  the  .absorption  is  found  to  bs  due  to  cutting  off  small 
lines  of  light  in  the  b'ue  and  the  yellow,  these  lines  being 
equidistant  from  one  another.  The  general  effect,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  with  the  nitrous  oxide. 

In  this  test-tuba  1 have  some  iodine,  which  I will  gently 
warm.  Tbe  iodine  vapour  fills  the  tube,  and  we  see  that  it 
is  of  a purple  colour,  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  in  fact, 
from  that  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  solution.  I hold 
it  in  front  of  the  slit.  At  first,  whilst  the  vapour  is  very 
dense,  we  have  a total,  or  nearly  total,  absorption  of  the 
yellow  aud  green ; but  I would  have  you  notice  that  as 
the  vapour  gets  less  dense,  owing  to  its  cooling  and  deposit- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  band  of  absorption  narrows, 
first  at  the  top  and  then  at  the  bottom,  until,  finally,  both 
the  yellow  and  green  are  to  be  seen  on  the  screen.  Like 
bromine,  these  absorption  bands  are  formed  by  an  innumer- 
able number  of  fine  lines  very  closely  situated  together. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  hold  these  tubes  and 
flasks  containing  the  various  gases,  vapours,  and  solu- 
tions at  a small  distance  from  the  screen  in  the  spectrum, 
and  to  note  the  intensity  of  the  shadows  they  cast  when 
they  traverse  the  part  of  the  spectrum  which  their  con- 
tents absorb.  Thus  we  find  that  the  flask  of  bromine 
casts  no  shadow  in  the  red,  whereas  in  the  blue  the  shadow 
is  jot  black. 

Once  more.  Let  us  see  the  absorption  that  takes  place 
by  a metallic  vapour.  You  are  aware  that  common  salt  is 
composed  of  metallic  sodium  combined  with  chlorine.  I 
will  take  a little  of  this  sodium,  and,  after  separating  the 
carbon  points,  will  place  it  on  the  lower  one,  and  we  shall 
see  that  when  vapourized  by  bringing  the  carbon  points  to- 
gether it  likewise  exercises  an  absorption.  I can  burn  tliis 
metal  because  it  hits  a great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the 
rapidity  of  combination  is  such  that  the  temperature  of  the 
metallic  sodium  is  raised,  and  we  get  the  sodium  given  off  as 
a vapour  ; not  colourless  like  the  metal  which  I hold  here, 
but  of  a bright  yellow  tint.  I bring  the  points  together, 
and  the  sodium  immediately  gets  volatilized,  the  glowing 
points  of  carbon  are  surrounded  by  the  yellow  sodium 
vapour,  and  on  the  screen  we  have  a wonderful  case  of 
absorption.  How  is  this?  The  flame  is  yellow,  and  yet  we 
find  that  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  is  cut  off.  Is  not  this 
an  apparent  contradiction  of  what  has  gone  before— that  a 
yellow  vapour  absorbs  the  yellow.  It  is  not,  for  this  reason : 
in  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a vapour  which  itself  is 
self-luminous,  and  the  rays  absorbed  by  a cold  body  are  always 
radiated  by  it  when  hot.  Let  us  test  this.  Here  I have  a 
salt  of  cobalt  in  solution,  which  is  blue  by  transmitted 
light,  aud  therefore  cuts  off  the  red.  I take  a pen  and  write, 
with  the  solution  as  ink,  upon  a piece  of  clean  platinum 
foil,  and  hold  it  in  this  colourless  flame.  You  will  note 
that  the  marks  I have  made  shine  out  with  a red  light  on 
the  white  hot  platinum  background  ; in  other  words,  the 
cobalt  salt,  when  hot,  emits  the  same  light  as  it  absorbs 
when  cold.  .So  with  our  sodium,  its  hot  vapour  absorbs 
the  same  rays  that  it  emits,  and  cold  sodium  vapour,  if  it 
could  exist,  would  still  cut  off  the  yellow  rays;  in  fact,  it 
would  appear  purplish  by  transmitted  light. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COLONEL  WOKTLEY’S  INSTANTANEOUS 
SIIUTTEll. 

The  principle  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  will  be  under- 
stood by  a reference  to  the  acecompanying  figure. 

At  the  back  of  the  narrow  box  in  which  the  movjible 
parts  are  situated  is  a projecting  grooved  piece  (not  shown) 
which  replaces  the  ordinary  camera  front.  In  the  opening 
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of  the  box  is  fitted  a board  which  carries  the  lens  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  is  fastened  by  B B.  The  lens  occu- 
pies a position  facing  M,  which  is  a circular  aperture  in 
the  back  of  the  box,  and  opening  into  the  camera,  aaaa 
is  a rectangular  sheet  of  brass,  in  whicli  a circular  hole, 
C,  has  been  drilled  (of  about  the  same  diameter  as  M), 
and  provided  with  two  movable  wings,  W \V,  by  which  it 


can  be  more  or  less  closed,  the  sky  in  almost  every  case 
having  less  exposure  given  to  it  when  the  apparatus  is 
used.  In  a a a a are  two  notches  into  which  the  racket, 
K,  falls,  K being  raised  when  required  by  pressing  down  the 
thick  pin  shown  on  the  top.  One  of  the  notches  is  seen  at 
G,  the  other  is  so  arranged  that  when  K falls  into  it  C is 
exactly  opposite  M,  in  which  position  of  the  brass  jdate 
the  usual  focussing  operations  can  be  performed.  An 
india-rubber  band,  S S (tixed  as  shown),  ])ulls  aaaa 
across  the  aperture  M,  when  K is  released.  The  string  D 
jmlls  back  the  sliding  brass  plate  till  K falls  into  one  or 
other  of  the  notches. — riiotographic  Journal. 


Patentjs. 

rOHTRAITS  BY  ARriFICIAL  LIGHT. 

BY  0.  E.  ALDEU  AND  J.  A.  CLAliKE. 

The  following  is  the  specification  cf  the  arrangement  for 
using  artificial  light  for  portraiture,  known  as  the  Luxo- 
graph 

Our  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photographs 
without  the  aid  of  daylight,  and  at  times  and  in  places  where 
it  would  ordinarily  be  impossible  to  produce  them. 

We  use  any  of  the  well-known  actinic  artificial  lights,  such 
astthe  electric,  magnesium,  or  pyrotechnic  compounds,  by 
preference  the  pyrotechnic,  on  account  of  its  not  requiringex- 
pensire  apparatus  and  machinery.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  unaided  artificial  light  is  useless  for  the  production  of 
satisfactory  pictures,  as  rays  of  light  coining  from  a point  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Our  invention  enables  the 
operator  to  produce  pictures  equal  to  those  taken  by  ordinary 
daylight.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  a reflector  of  suitable 
size,  by  preference  one  about  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  in 
conjunction  with  the  said  light,  and  with  the  reflecting  surfaces 
placed  at  suitable  angles;  wo  prefer  to  render  the  rays  of  light 
parallel  or  convergent  to  a focus.  In  conjunction  with  the  re- 
flector or  otherwise  we  employ  ono  or  more  semi-transparent 
screens  placed  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  by  which  means  the  rays  of  light  are  dispersed  or 
diffused  equally,  and  a soft  and  suitable  light  obtained  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Improvements  are  to  be  performed  by  making  the  reflectors 
of  silvered  glass  or  other  reflecting  surfaces  built  up  of  small 
pieces,  or  otherwise  formed,  and  fi.xed  in  a curved  or  other  con- 
venient shaped  metal  or  otherwise  constructed  frame.  In  front 
of  the  reflector  and  in  its  centre  of  focus  is  placed  the  light,  and 
in  front  of  the  light  is  placed  one  or  more  screens  of  opal  or 
ground  glass,  or  of  papier  mineral,  tinted  or  otherwise,  or  other 
semi-transparent  media  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  rays  of  light,  eavo  through  its  medium,  and  thus  all  rays 
arc  dispersed. 


In  practice  we  often  find  it  desirable  to  subdue  the  principal 
light  by  placing  a violet  or  blue  tinted  glass  in  front  of  it. 

When  either  a pyrotechnic  composition  or  magnessium  is 
employed  to  produce  the  light  a lantern  of  glass  must  bo  used 
with  a chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning 
of  the  light,  and  tho  light  supplied  with  air  by  suitable'inlot. 

Having  thus  declarod  the  nature  of  our  said  invention,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  we  claim, — 

Firstly.  One  or  more  screens  in  conjunction  with  artificial 
light  for  diffusing  the  rays  of  said  lighi. 

Secondly.  One  or  more  suitable  reflectors  for  multiplying 
rays  of  artificial  light  and  reflecting  them  at  proper  angles,  in 
combination  with  one  or  more  semi-transparent  media  for 
diffusing  said  rays,  all  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  objects 
for  photographic  purposes,  all  substantially  as  described  d 
set  forth. 


Comsfiottlifna. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  CAMERON. 

Ueae  Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  .Julia  Margaret 
Cameron,  who  died  at  Glencairn,  Dikoya,  Ceylon,  on 
Sunday  last,  after  a short  illness  from  a cold  caught  while 
nursing  one  of  her  sons,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Cameron’s  productions  when  in  England  are  too 
well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  any  comment,  and 
since  her  residence  in  Ceylon  her  camera  has  been  seldom 
idle  ; in  fact,  a more  indefatigable  lady  never  existed. 

In  addition  to  her  artistic  skill  and  taste,  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  a poetess  of  no  mean  order,  and  her  varied  accomplish- 
ments made  her  the  centre  of  a highly  intellectual  circle. 
Her  many  excellent  qualities  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  all  who  had  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance recognized  her  womanly  worth,  and  have  offered  their 
tiibute  of  affectionate  regard  for  her  memory. 

Well  do  I remember,  on  first  meeting  Mrs.  Cameron  a 
few  days  after  landing  in  Ceylon,  being  struck  with  the 
kind,  motherly  manner  in  which  she  gave  mo  a host  of 
useful  advice  about  preserving  my  health  in  this  tropical 
climate,  irresistibly  attracting  love  and  respect. — I remain, 
yours  respectfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  Jan.  50th. 


KEEPING  PYKOXYLINE. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  some  remarks  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  News  on  the  subject  of  keeping  pyroxyline, 
I beg  to  record  my  experience  in  that  direction. 

When  in  India  some  years  ago,  1 on  two  or  three  occasions 
obtained  pyroxyline  from  a well-known  London  firm.  They 
sent  it  me  in  stoppered  bottles,  and  it  invariably  reached  me 
in  a state  of  decomposition, — usually  as  a pasty  mass,  with 
tho  bottle  full  of  nitrous  fumes.  I informed  the  firm  which 
supplied  me,  thinking  that  the  pyroxyline  was  perhaps  in- 
sufficiently washed.  Every  batch  I received,  however,  arrived 
in  a similar  state  ; so  1 determined  to  obtain  the  acids  and 
make  the  pyroxyline  myself.  This  I did,  and  never  found 
that  it  decomposed  in  any  way.  It  was  kept  loosely-wrapt  in 
paper,  and  placed  in  a tin  box  with  holes  in  it.  A’ince  then 
1 made  several  ounces  of  pyrexyline  in  England  to  take  out  to 
India,  as  I had  found  it  diffijult  to  obtain  acids  of  suitable 
strength  in  the  country.  This  cotton  was  taken  out  to  India 
packed  in  the  manner  described  ; and  as  I seldom  had  leisure 
for  photography,  the  pyroxyline  was  not  used  up  for  three  or 
four  years.  No  decomposition  of  any  kind  set  iu,  and  during 
the  hot  season  the  thermometer  iu  tiie  bouse  must  often  have 
stood  at  l00°. 

I may  mention  that  the  pyroxyline  1 have  referred  to  as 
having  been  obtained  from  London,  and  also  the  samples  I 
made  in  India,  were  made  by  Ilardwich’s  formula;  that 
which  1 made  in  quantity  in  England,  and  kept  for  three  or 
four  years  in  India,  was  made  by  the  formula  given  in  the 
Year-Book. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  L.  Novkrre,  Major. 
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PYROTECHNIC  COMPOUND. 

Sir, The  composition  formerly  in  use  in  the  theatres  for 

lighting  up  ghosts,  &c.,  was  as  under 

Nitre  0 ounces 

Sulphur  2 „ 

Antimony  ...  ...  •••  ...  1 ounce 


each  article  pounded  in  a mortar,  well  dried,  and  then  mixed. 
A couple  of  ounces  formed  into  a cone  on  a piece  of  tin  or 
iron,  and  lit  with  a match,  would  give  a very  intense  light. 
Probably  the  modern  blue  fire  makers  may  have  improved 
upon  this — or  what  was  formerly  known  as  “ Gaudin’s  Fire,” 
made  of 

Chlorate  potass  ...  ...  ...  6 ounces 

Sulphur  ...  IJ  „ 

Sugar  J „ 

Yours,  &c.,  Tub  Old  Hand. 


Ilotw  iniii  (Qucric.'j. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  query  in  your 
next,  and  greatly  oblige. 

“ During  a sudden  thaw  in  January  last,  my  cellar,  in  which 
stood  a keg  containing  about  half  a cwt.  of  hypo,  was  flooded 
to  the  depth  of  some  nine  inches,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  floor  was  saturated  with  hypo  in  solution.  The  floor  is  of 
sound  aspbalto,  but  my  operating  rooms,  &c  , being  just  above, 

I much  fear  the  consequences  of  the  fiypo  particles  being  carried 
upstairs  on  the  soles  of  boots,  or  otherwise,  is  there  any  | 
chemical  I could  wash  the  fl.ior  with  effectually,  or  which  I i 
could  lay  down  to  combine  with  the  hypo,  so  that  I could  re- 
move it  in  composition ; or  what  course  would  you  recom- 
mend?— Yours  respectfully,  " Q.  H.” 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  a remedy  for  this  disaster  ?— 
Ed.] 


§r0£«bin0S  of  Soci^fits. 

PnOTOORApnic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Annual  Meport,  1879. 

“Your  Council,  in  reviewing  the  w'ork  of  the  last  year,  have 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  photography  in  general.  When  the  list  of  papers  given  below  is 
scanned,  it  will  be  noticed  what  varied  subjects  have  been  brought  : 
before  the  Society  at  its  meetings,  and  the  information  brought  [ 
out  on  these  occasions  has  evidently  had  a most  beneficial  effect  | 
upon  the  attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  progress  in  the  i 
science  of  photography  since  the  last  annual  meeting  has  been  I 
noticeable,  for  it  will  be  found  that  much  which  has  been  un- 
explained before  in  certain  photographic  phenomena  hare  been 
tracked  to  their  origin,  and  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  the 
term  “ actinic  ” must  be  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  the  j 
spectrum.  A step  in  the  proof  that  light,  radiant  heat,  and  [ 
chemical  action  are  simply  effects  of  radiation,  and  not  forces  ; 
inherent  in  it,  has  thus  been  made,  a step  which  is  important  in  i 
physical  science  generally.  As  regards  dry-plate  processes, 
more  particularly  emulsion  processes,  the  Society  have  had  the  ' 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  teachings  of  several  members  who  ; 
are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  and  this  is  the  more  noticeable  i 
iu  that  the  prize  which  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  I’agct  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  temporarily  closed  the  sources  of  iufurma-  ^ 
tion  in  such  matters.  In  the  matter  of  permanent  printing,  the 
knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  the  fading  of  carbon  prints  has 
been  amply  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  must,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  have  satisfied  those  interested  in  their  pro- 
duction as  to  their  permanence. 

“ In  the  improved  plitinotype  process,  which  was  brought 
before  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  and  subsequently  before 
the  Society  by  the  inventor,  is  to  be  found  another  process  which, 
from  chemical  considerations,  must  prove  valuable  for  producing 
pictures  which  can  also  be  relied  upon  for  permanence.  The 
abolition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver  from  the  process,  and 
the  sole  employment  of  such  indestrnctiole  matter  as  platinum 
black,  as  the  colourant  of  the  images,  is  a great  advance  on  the 
original  process.  The  introduction  of  this  amended  form  of  the 


platinotype  process  may  be  said  to  be  one  great  feature  in  the 
year’s  advance. 

“ Your  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  formally  recording  in  their 
report  that  the  Progress  Medal  for  the  greatest  advances  in  the 
science  or  art  of  photography  was  awarded  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  award  was  made  to  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  for  his  recent  researches  in  photographic 
science.  The  Progress  Medal  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
medals  offered  at  the  annuul  exhibitions,  in  that  some  distinct 
advance  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  awarded,  and  iu  order  to 
make  it  a prize  which  should  excite  the  emulation  of  all  workers, 
your  Council  consider  that  it  should  be  withheld  until  some 
noticeable  advance  had  been  made.  The  award  is  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  council. 

“ Daring  the  ensuing  year  the  first  triennial  examination  in 
photography  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  small  prizes  offered  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  by  this  Society  will  aid  in  furthering  the 
objects  which  it  had  in  view  when  it  applied  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  hold  such  examinations.  The  technical  c.xamination  will 
include  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  must 
strongly  stimulats  honest  work  in  the  art-science,  and  the  passing 
of  the  examination  ought  to  stamp  the  examined  as  having 
studied  his  subject  in  other  than  a rule-of-thumb  manner.  Your 
Council  have  caused  the  requirements  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Journal. 

“ Your  Council  have  already  referred  to  the  piize  offered  by 
Mr.  Paget  iu  connection  with  dry  plate  work,  the  award  of 
which  they  have  undertaken  through  a competent  committee  of 
the  Society.  They  would  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
munificence  of  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Paget,  marking,  as  it  does, 
the  interest  which  one  of  their  members  takes  in  the  advancement 
of  photography.  Should  the  outcome  of  the  competition  be  to 
give  to  the  public  a process  which  fulfils  the  conditions  insisted 
upon,  the  boon  will  be  no  slight  one. 

“ In  connection  with  the  Exhibition  (which  was  satisfactory, 
when  the  fact  is  considered  that  many  valued  members  threw 
their  strength  into  the  Paris  Exhibition)  your  Council  have  to 
notice  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  feature,  viz. ; the 
charging  for  wall  space  to  non-members.  The  policy  of  this  in- 
novation is  evident,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  an 
annual  exhibition  exists  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibi- 
tors as  for  the  art  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  right  that 
those  who  are  not  members,  and  yet  partake  of  one  of  its  advan- 
t.iges,  should  support  the  Exhibition  in  some  other  way.  The  ex- 
periment having  been  tried,  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
and  your  Society  has  obtaiuc-d  many  additional  members  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down. 

“The  following  analysis  of  the  Exhibition  is  again  recorded, 
as  statistics  constitute  the  base  upon  which  are  founded  new 
possibilities  in  policy  and  government ; — There  were  94  exhibitors, 
comprising  48  members,  and  51  non-members.  Of  the  43  mem- 
bers, 27  were  resident  iu  Loudon  ; 1(J  in  the  country.  Of  the 
51  non-members,  20  from  London,  and  31  from  the  country. 
There  were  47  London  exhibitors,  and  47  country  exhibitors. 
331  frames  were  hung,  containing  897  separate  photographs.  Of 
these,  401  were  portraits  and  figure  subjects,  422  landscapes  and 
architecture,  33  animals,  and  41  miscellaneous.  The  Russian 
loan  collection  and  the  Cyprus  pictures  amouuted  to  851, 
making  a total  of  1,748  pictorial  works  exhibited. 

“ Your  Council  with  sorrow  have  to  record  the  death  of  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Society,  viz.,  J.  A.  Spencer,  and 
T.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  obituary  notices  of  whom  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  report. 

“ The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  year, 
and  show  that  a wide  range  of  subjects  have  been  brought  for 
discussion: — ‘On  the  Fading  of  Carbon  Prints,  and  the  Sup- 
pression of  Bichromates  iu  Carbon  Printing,’  by  Dr.  D.  Van 
; Monckhoven  ; ‘ Non-converging  Perpendiculars  in  Architectural 
Photography,’  by  Edwin  Cocking ; ‘ Remarks  on  Dr. 

[ Monckhoveii’s  Paper,’  by  W.  S.  Bird ; ‘ Remarks  on  Dr. 

, Monckhoven’s  Paper,’  by  J.  AV.  Swan ; ‘ Photography  at 
I the  Least  R frangible  End  of  the  Spectrum,  ani  on  some 
Photgraphic  Phenomena,’  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. ; 
i ‘ On  Dry  Plate  Process,’  by  W.  England  ; ‘ A Tourist’s  Preser- 
vative Dry  Plate  Process,’  by  T.  Sebastian  Davies,  F.C.S.  ; ‘ On 
’ Alizarine : its  Origin,  Properties,  and  Applications,’  by  J.  R. 
Johnson  ; ‘On  the  Alleged  Fading  of  Carbon  Prints,’  by  Thomas 
I Bolas,  F.C.S. ; ‘ Photographic  Notes  from  a Travel  m Russia, 
with  Exhibition  of  Various  Works,  Apparatus,  and  Material,’  by 
I Leon  Warnerke;  ‘ Photographic  E.xperience  in  Cyprus,’  by  John 
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Thompson,  F.R.G.S. ; ‘ A Reilly  Reliable  Dry  Plate  Process,’ 
Henry  Cooper;  ‘A  Case  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Latent  Imagf 
on  Washed  Collodion,  and  its  Restoration,’  by  Leon  Warnerke  ’ 
‘ Notes  on  the  Platinotype  Process,’  by  W.  Willis,  jun. ; ‘ On  the 
Subjective  and  Objective  of  Pictorial  Photography,’  by  Edwin 
Cocking ; ‘ On  the  Fading  of  the  Undeveloped  Photographic 
Image,  and  on  Soluble  Bromide  in  Emulsions,’  by  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. ; ‘On  an  Instantaneous  Shutter,’  by  Colonel 
H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

“ In  conclusion,  your  Council  congratulate  your  Society  upon  the 
work  done  during  the  past  year,  and  trust  that  as  the  future  of  our 
art-science  unfolds  fresh  matter  for  investigation,  all  members 
will  avail  themselves  of  tho  oidinary  meetings  to  discuss  new 
theories  or  facts  in  photography. 

“ Obituary. 

“ JoH.N  A.  Spencer,  born  in  JL<amb's  Conduit  Street,  in 
1827,  where  his  father  followed  the  business  of  a chemist. 
Educated  at  University  College,  ho  devoted  himself  to  chemical 
science,  studying  under  Dr.  Hofmann.  At  length  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  business,  and  for  the  e.vcellence  of  his  chemical  prepa- 
rations was  awarded  one  of  the  few  bronze  medals  given  for  that 
class  of  manufactures  at  the  Great  Ezhibition  in  18ol.  Soon  after 
this  time  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Applied  Chemistry  at 
the  Panopticon,  now  the  Alhambra,  in  Leicester  Square.  He 
seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  photography  about  the  year 
1853,  and  in  185G  produced  for  the  Arundel  Society  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s  ‘Notices  of  Sculpture  in 
Ivory.’  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Spencer  went  into  business  exten- 
sively as  a manufacturer  of  albiimenized  paper.  The  care  with 
which  this  paper  was  prepared  and  its  freedom  from  defects  soon 
obtained  for  it  a very  large  sale,  and  ‘ Spencer’s  Albumcnized 
Paper’  acquired  a very  good  position  in  the  market.  About  1867 
Mr.  Spencer  commenced  the  manufacturer  of  carbon  tissue,  and  in 
the  year  1870  joined  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr.  Spencer 
retired  from  the  business  in  January  1877,  and  but  a few  months 
after  the  promonitory  symptoms  of  a very  painful  disease  appeared, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  ‘JOth  of  April,  1878,  aged  51.  He 
was  interred  in  tho  Hammersmith  Cemetery.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a 
most  excellent  chemist,  singularly  urbane  and  genial  in  manner. 
He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  and  of  late 

Sears  held  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Sonth  Middlesex  Regiment. 

as  death  at  a comparatively  early  age  weakened  the  ranks  of  the 
photographic  profession  by  removing  one  who  possessed  a large 
amount  of  technical  and  manipulatory  skill,  combined  with  an 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  consequent  upon  a very  efficient 
training  in  early  life. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  at  Newcastle 
in  the  year  1803.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  for  taste  of 
design  and  construction,  and  at  first  studied  architecture.  From 
architecture  he  passed  to  the  study  of  mining  and  railway  en- 
gineering. In  the  year  1838  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  for 
the  Crown  under  the  Dean  Forest  Mining  Act.  At  this  time  he 
had  published  a treatise  on  ‘ Isometrical  Drawing,  as  applicable 
to  Geological  and  Mining  Plans,  Picturesque  Delineation,  Orna- 
mental Grounds,  &c.,  Ac.’  Other  works  published  by  him  were  : 

‘ Geological  Sections  of  Holyhead,’  ‘ Hudgill  Cross  Vein  and  Silver 
Band  I^ad  Mines  in  Alston  Moor  and  Teesdale,’  showing  the 
various  strata  and  subterranean  operations.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a set  of  projecting  and  parallel  rulers,  for  constructing  and 
working  plans  and  drawings  in  isometrical  and  other  models  by 
projection,  and  of  a most  nseful  levelling  staff.  Mr.  Sopwith,  by 
his  representations,  &c.,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  Mining  Records  Office.  From  1845  to  the  year  1871  he 
was  mining  engineer  at  the  extensive  Lead  Mines  at  Allenheads. 
He  here  studied  botany,  geology,  meteorology,  and  mineralogy. 
From  1871  he  resided  chiefly  in  London,  and  attended  regularly 
most  of  the  meetings  of  scientific  societies.  He  was  genial,  and 
had  great  conversational  powers.  He  was  a great  lover  of  art, 
and  ever  took  great  interest  in  photography,  both  in  respect  to  its 
scientific  and  artistic  associations.  He  wa.s  colleagne  of  our 
President  as  joint  referee  at  the  Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion, and  his  careful  criticism  at  times  of  determining  the  pictures 
for  prizes  was  most  valuable.  His  diary,  extending  over  168 
beautifully  written  volumes,  contains  the  principal  incidents  in 
his  very  active  and  useful  life.” 

Manchester  PnoToaRArnic  Society. 

The  annnal  extra  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Sijuare,  February  13th,  the 
President  (Mr,  Charles  Adin)  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  tho  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which 

Mr.  Ambles  read  a paper.  “ Reminiscences  of  a Photographic 
Visit  to  Germany”  (in  onr  next). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  then  read  a short  communication  on 
“ Patents  in  Connection  with  Photography  by  Artificial  Light” 
(see  paae  98) . He  also  exhibited  some  portraits  taken  by  artificial 
light,  four  of  which  were  done  in  186‘J,  by  the  light  of  Moule’s 
photogen.  One  of  these  apparatus  had  been  sent  down  for  trial  at 
the  meeting,  but,  owing  to  its  late  arrival,  the  experiments  were 
postponed. 

A somewhat  interesting  discussion  followed,  upon  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  different  artificial  lights,  which  proved  so  highly 
intere.sting  that  it  was  desired  another  evening  should  be  devoted 
to  the  subject,  the  Secretary  being  commissioned  to  arrange 
an  artificial  light  evening  in  connection  with  photography  at  an 
early  opportunity. 

Mr.  PoLLiTT  (in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  at  the  last  meeting) 
had  brought  a fine  view  of  the  interior  of  a large  drapery 
establishment  in  Manchester,  which  he  had  taken  by  aid  of  the 
electric  light. 

A large  quantity  of  landscapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Coote, 
Leigh,  Garside,  and  others,  and  some  very  fine  portraits  by  Mr. 
Gregory  ; also,  a magnificent  autotype  enlargement  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hellewell  and  Sons. 

The  Secuetaky  said,  in  order  to  make  the  meeting  as  inte- 
resting as  possible,  he  thought  something  more  than  a good 
knife-aud-furk  tea,  to  which  they  had  already  done  justice,  would 
be  appreciated.  Ho  had,  therefore,  collected  a quantity  of  pic- 
tures and  apparatus  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  had  sent  two  series  of  subter- 
ranean photography  (the  caves  of  Reigate)  ; these  photographs 
were  taken  on  gelatine  plates  by  the  light  of  ordinary  paraffin 
lamps.  Mr.  Brooks  also  sent  several  fine  enlargements  printed 
from  collodio-bromide  negatives,  which  were  examined  by  the 
members  with  great  interest  and  admiration. 

A novelty  in  cameras  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch 
and  Co. 

Two  very  portable  cameras,  with  tripods  and  lenses  complete, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Fleury  Hermagis,  of  Paris;  Messrs.  Marion 
had  sent  down  one  of  their  excellent  rolling  presses,  a pair  of 
Hemery’s  self-registering  printing-frames,  and  a Cadett’s  pneu- 
matic shutter;  and  Messrs.  Avery  and  Co.  had  forwarded  a back- 
ground of  their  new  material. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  exhibited  a lecturer’s  complete  lantern 
outfit  (with  the  exception  of  the  oxygen  apparatus  that  had  already 
been  before  the  members  on  one  or  two  occasion).  The  lantern 
was  a bi-unial,  and  though  of  small  size,  perfect  ventilation  was 
secured.  This  instrument  was  mounted  upon  its  packing-box, 
which  was  designed  with  doors  to  form  a table  on  each  side  of 
the  lantern,  and  was  supported  on  one  of  Messrs.  Oakley’s  ad- 
justable tripods ; the  screen  was  supported  on  a very  neat  and 
convenient  portable  frame  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward; 
and  a portable  reading  desk  and  lamp  by  Mr.  Middleton. 

After  ,all  the  photographs  and  apparatus  had  been  well 
viewed  and  examined  by  tho  members  and  their  friends  (who 
mustered  near  upon  seventy), 

A good  collection  of  transparencies  were  shown  on  tho  largo 
screen  by  the  magic  lantern,  the  manipulation  of  which  was 
very  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Brooks.  After  the  members’ 
slides  had  been  shown,  some  very  beautiful  ones  were  exhibited 
which  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  had  also  sent  down ; these 
were  printed  upon  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plates,  and  their 
colour,  clearness,  and  general  beauty  were  much  appreciated. 

A fine  collection  of  Woodbury  slides  were  next  shown,  con- 
cluding with  a splendid  series  representing  clouds,  water,  and 
shipping,  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  so 
highly  an  interesting  meeting,  and  at  a late  hour  tho  proceedings 
terminated. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  place. 
The  Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  February 
.5th,  Mr.  Radclifek  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed. 

The  Uhairman  exhibited  a very  Complete  and  well-designed 
little  actinometer,  whieh  elicited  much  interest  and  favourable 
comment  on  its  help  in  carbon  printing. 
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Mr.  Biggs  spoke  of  a peculiar  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
carbon  paper  after  printing,  and  which,  after  practice,  he  found 
was  a guide  to  a certain  e.^tent. 

Mr.  Kadcliffe  endorsed  the  former  speaker’s  remarks,  stating 
that  he  had  noticed  the  same  appearance. 

Mr.  Biggs  spoke  of  his  mode  of  keeping  sensitized  paper,  which 
was  by  laying  it  between  sheets  of  soda  blotting-paper  ; on  look- 
ing at  ready  sensitized  paper,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a thin 
or  slight  varnish  over  the  surface,  which  dissolved  during  use. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  then  read  a paper  “On  the  Causes  of 
Insolubility  in  Carbon  Tissue,”  which  was  of  a very  interesting 
nature  (page  98). 

Mr.  Biggs  remarkei  that  he  feared  very  few  people  gave  the 
carbon  tissue  credit  for  being  as  sensitive  as  it  was.  He  had  seen 
some  men  preparing  it  in  the  twilight,  and,  after  it  had  been 
hung  to  dry,  taking  it  through  the  light  in  the  least  apprehen- 
sive manner.  He  had  by  experiment  proved  that  carbon  tissue 
was  more  sensitive  to  light  than  sensitized  paper.  He  also 
considered  the  keeping  properties  of  it  very  moderate. 

Mr.  Bright.man’s  experience  was  that  old  carbon  tissue  gave 
a much  more  forcible  picture  than  new  ; it  seemed  to  ripen,  as  it 
were. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a man  had  experimented,  and  felt 
sure  that  such  was  the  case,  and,  as  a con.scqueuce,  was  going  to 
manufacture  tissue,  and  keep  it  so  that  it  might  age,  so  that  any- 
one would  then  be  able  to  buy  it  already  matured. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a very  fine  carbon  print  of 
Sir  Noel  Baton’s  picture,  “ I wonder  who  lived  in  there  !”  repre- 1 
senting  a wondering  little  boy  looking  into  an  old  helmet.  It 
was  the  Edinburgh  Society’s  presentation  picture,  and  a copy  of 
which  they  kindly  sent  for  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England 
Association’s  acceptance. 

A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Brightman  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  accorded  tj  the  Edinburgh  Society  for 
kindly  sending  it. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  his  pa  per  closed  the 
meeting. 


in 

The  Taget  Prize. — The  dry  plates  (in  and 

the  negatives  which  are  to  he  sent  in  for  this  competition  on  or 
before  March  31st,  should  be  addressed  to  T.  S.  Davis,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Award  Committee,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  thjg  Society  will  take  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Adolphi,  on  Thursday  next,  March  t!th,  at  eight 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  R.  V.  Harman  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Artificial  Lighting.”  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  will  say  a few  words 
OE  ” Finance,”  and  Messrs.  Ayres,  Anckorn,  and  Mr.  F.  Henry 
will  exhibit  some  apparatus,  &c. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Cameron. — We  deeply  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  a lady  so  well-known,  and  so  justly 
esteemed  in  Ceylon,  and  indeed  wherever  she  was  known,  that 
the  announcement  will  send  a pang  of  regret  into  many  a house- 
hold. The  deceased  lady  had  accompanied  her  son,  Mr.  Harding 
Cameron,  who  was  ailing,  from  Kalutara  to  Glencairn  in  Dikoya, 
and  was  at  that  time  apparently  in  perfect  health,  but  it  is  feared 
a cold  paved  the  way  to  the  attack  which  proved  fatal  after  a few 
days’  illness,  on  Sunday  last. — Ceylon  Times,  January  30th. 

Hard  Times. — A correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 
“ Sir, — Is  photography  going  dewn  ? A few  years  back  I 
was  a tyro  in  the  trade,  and  received  a pound  a week  for  doing 
nothing.  Now,  I have  the  ability  to  do  something  better,  lean 
not  find  anything  to  do. 

I have  wander’d  “ Mighty  London’s  ” town. 

Tramping  alter  work  to  do ; 

Have  wander'd  up  and  wander’d  down. 

Tramping  after  work  to  do  ; 

Have  wander’d  “ Mighty  llondon  " round. 

Tramping  after  work  to  do ; 

No  “ corn,’’  save  on  my  feet,  I found, 

Tramping  after  work  to  do. 

A Little  Photo. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite  as  a Sensitive  Compound.— A 
correspondent,  writing  to  the  Society’s  Journal,  in  one  of  his 
letters  on  the  subject  of  sensitive  compounds,  says : — “ I 
believe  there  is  a great  deal  of  rubbish  talked  about  fixing  and 
keeping  your  fixing  solutions  in  the  dark,  and  I do  not  do  so 
myself.  I cannot  see  what  it  cun  matter  whether  a soluble  salt 
is  dissolved  away  by  hyposulphite  in  the  lighter  ia  the  dark.” 


In  replying  to  this  letter,  there  was  occasion  to  allude  to  a fact 
which  is  not  generally  known,  viz.,  that  a solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  is  sensitive  to  light.  In  using  this  compound  in 
volumetric  analysis,  it  is  always  necessary  lo  keep  it  in  the 
dark,  since  in  the  light  it  decomposes  with  a precipitation  of 
sulphur.  By  proper  means  a print  may  be  obtained  on  paper  by 
this  decomposition  ; of  course,  more  as  a curiosity  than  as  being 
of  any  real  value. 

The  Manufacture  of  Hens’  Egos.— One  of  the  San 
Francisco  papers  gives  an  account  of  a new  industry  that  has 
arisen  iu  thatcity,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  hens’  eggs  from 
inexpensive  materials.  The  albumen  is  imitated  by  a mixture 
of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  fatly  matter  obtained  from  the 
slaughter-houses,  and  rendered  sticky  with  mucilage.  The 
yolk  ia  made  of  blood,  phosphate  ot  lime,  magnesia,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  oleic  and  magaric  acids,  and  coloured  with  chrome- 
yellow.  The  shells  are  shaped  by  a blow-pipe  from  a mass  of 
gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris),  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
After  the  shells  are  blown,  the  albumen  ia  forced  in  through  a 
hole  in  the  small  end,  and  sticks  to  the  sides ; then  the  yolk  is 
added,  and  after  being  covered  with  more  of  the  albumen 
mixture  the  hole  is  sealed  with  cement ; the  complete  egg  is 
then  “ rubbed  pretty  smooth  and  laid  aside  for  packing.”  It  is 
asserted  that  many  barrels  of  these  eggs  have  been  already 
shipped  eastward  for  consumption  ; and  as  a pleasing  adjunct 
to  meat  from  the  “slink  butcher”  they  will  no  doubt  be  care- 
fully welcomed  by  British  shop-keepers  in  search  of  “ cheap  and 
nutritious  ’’  food. 


®orrwff0nb£ntst. 

AsTRffiA. — Wo  do  not  know  anything  certain  as  to  tho  composition 
of  the  .sub.stance  in  question.  It  is  probable  that  your  guess  is 
tolerably  correct.  2.  We  have  given  full  instructions  for  nickcl- 
lating  in  the  Photograi’IIic  News.  We  are  at  present  from 
onie  in  pursuit  of  health,  and  have  nut  facility  to  books  of 
reference,  nor  can  we  give  the  date  when  details  appeared  in  the 
News.  It  is  n few  years  ago.  The  solution  would  not  hurt  india- 
rubber  ; wo  cannot  speak  for  paint.  3.  Probably  permanent 
photographic  printing. 

M.  N. — The  stain  is  beyond  a question  caused  by  hypo. 

J.  V/. — We  believe  the  salt  is  not  in  commerce.  How  the  patentee 
prepares  it  we  do  not  know  ; and  as  it  is  a patented  process  it  is 
possible  that  be  is  not  anxious  to  place  facilities  for  piracy  in  the 
way  of  tho  public. 

A Flounderer. — We  hope  to  give  the  article  very  shortly. 

Another  L.  —We  note  the  extract  from  tho  Daih/  Telegraph.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  statement  is  an  error  ; certainly  it  is  as  re- 
gards the  occasion  in  question  being  tho  first  introduction  of 
the  Liixograph.  The  writer,  probably,  thought  this  was  the 
first  occasion,  and  he  thought  his  personal  experience  was  tho 
measure  of  the  fact. 

E.  J.  Scott. — We  do  not  know  any  precise  formula  for  the  use  of 
chlorides  to  secure  warm  tones  in  tran.sparencies,  but  are 
familiivr  with  the  fact  that  chlorides  are  iu  some  cases  used  for 
such  purposes.  The  formula:  have  generally  been  kept  secret. 
If  we  wished  to  produce  such  results,  we  should  experiment  upon 
the  hint.  There  would  be  no  need  to  dissolve  the  chloride  in  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  as  there  are  several  chlorides 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Try  two  grains  of  chloride  of  strontium  to 
each  ounce  of  bronio-iodized  collodion.  It  will  not  do  any  harm 
to  the  bath.  It  may  make  the  collodion  a little  slower.  Wo 
can  only  suggest  trying,  unless  some  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  such  a formula  will  communicate. 

J.  T.  M. — So  far  as  our  experience  and  opportunity  of  observation 
go,  developed  prints  are  more  permanent  than  albumcnized 
prints ; but  they  are  much  less  pleasing.  Being  in  the  paper 
instead  of  on  it,  most  probably  contributes  to  permanency,  but 
it  detracts  from  beauty,  giving  a dull  heavy  look  to  the  picture. 
The  blacks  are  not  perfectly  black,  and  the  whites  rarely  purely 
white. 

Pyro. — We  have  within  the  last  few  months  repeatedly  given  a 
formula  such  as  you  require.  You  should  take  the  trouble  to 
make  a note  of  such  formula  when  it  appears,  or  to  refer  back  to 
tho  numbers  of  the  News. 

South  Devon. — We  cannot  at  this  moment  make  a precise  refer- 
ence. So  far  as  our  memory  serves,  an  ounce  in  an  ounce  of  water 
will  make  a saturated  solution. 

K.  F.  G. — The  reason  why  india-rubber  is  not  a satisfactory 
mounting  material  is  its  instability.  It  gradually  decomposes, 
and,  from  being  an  elastic  adhesive  substance,  it  changes  into  a dry 
powdery  resin.  Pictures  mounted  with  it  leave  the  mount,  and 
generally  present  a discoloured  ctfect.  The  time  it  lasts  depends 
on  circumstances — perhaps  six  or  eight  years. 

Several  Correspendents  iu  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

How  TO  Keep  Pyroxyline — Mrs.  Juli.v  Margaret 
Cameron — Arctic  Photographs  in  the  Studio. 

How  to  Keep  Pyroxyline. — Major  Noverre'a  experience  of 
photographer’s  guncotton,  communicated  in  last  week’s 
News,  is  interesting.  He  tells  us  that  sample  after  sample 
sent  out  to  him  from  England  was  in  a fuming  state  when 
he  received  it  in  India.  We  can  well  believe  it,  for  there 
are  very  few  samples  which,  when  kept  in  this  country  in 
closed  vessels,  do  not  show  signs  of  decomposition  after  a 
while.  We  are  spe.aking,  hien  entemlu,  of  soluble  pyroxy- 
line only,  and  not  of  the  more  stable  kind  known  as  mili- 
tary guncotton.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  it  is  very  rarely 
the  case  that  soluble  guncotton  is  made  which  will  bear 
sealing  up  at  a temperature  of  100®  F.  without  showing 
signs  of  red  fumes.  The  war  chemist  appears  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  soluble  guncotton  will  not  keep  well,  for 
if  he  find  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  in  his 
military  material,  he  rejects  it  as  unfitfor  warlike  purposes. 
Of  course,  if  guncotton  for  torpedoes  and  mines  could  not 
be  stored  in  magazines,  it  would  be  of  little  value  to  soldiers 
or  sailors,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  never  be  at  hand  at 
the  moment  it  was  wanted.  Major  Noverre  says  that  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  fumes— or,  rather,  to  allow  these  to 
escape,  and  not  to  exercise  injury  by  their  presence — he 
made  it  a practice  to  wrap  up  his  guncotton  very  loosely  in 
paper,  and,  moreover,  provided  the  utensil  in  which  it  was 
stored  with  holes  to  allow  access  of  air.  This,  or  the  im- 
mersion of  the  material  in  water,  which  at  once  preserves 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  it  inert,  is  the  only  means 
of  assuring  oneself  of  the  safe  keeping  of  soluble  guncotton. 
One  need  not,  however,  wait  to  see  fumes  given  ofif  to  as- 
certain if  incipient  decomposition  has  begun.  Long 
before  the  fumes  are  visible  to  the  eye  there  arises  an  acid 
vapour,  and  this  may  at  once  be  detected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that 
only  the  best  and  most  stable  guncotton,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed in  torpedoes  and  mines,  is  permitted  in  Government 
magazines,  and  it  must  pass  a very  crucial  heat  test.  This 
is  to  place  it  in  a closed  vessel,  and  maintain  it  at  a tem- 
perature of  150®  F.  for  no  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Under  these  severe  conditions  it  must  show  no  sign  of 
acidity  upon  litmus  paper,  otherwise  it  is  rejected.  It 
would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  use  of  the  same 
test  in  proving  samples  of  soluble  cotton,  since,  we  be- 
lieve, hardly  a sample  that  is  manufactured  would  be 
capable  of  passing,  so  that  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Major  Noverre  or  by  ourselves, 
if  they  desire  to  preserve  their  pyroxyline  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Mrs.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron.— The  death  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron  at  Ceylon  leaves  a blank  in  the  list  of 
artist  photographers.  Mrs.  Cameron’s  productions  were 
well  known,  and  some  of  them— to  wit,  the  portraits 
of  Sir  John  ricrschel  and  the  Foet  Laureate — were  fine 
examples  of  camera  work.  To  say  that  !Mrs.  Cameron’s 
work  was  always  satisfactory  would  be  more  than  could 
be  said  of  any  artist ; but  that  it  was  frequently  most 
praiseworthy,  and  exerted  a beneficial  infiueuce  upon  the 
disciples  of  the  camera,  few  will  deny.  While  Mrs.  Came- 
ron’s detractors  complained  that  the  technical  part  of  her 
work  was  slovenly  done,  and  that  “ out-of-focus  ” consti- 
tuted her  principal  motive,  there  were  artists  of  standing 
and  repute  who  praised  her  pictures  without  stint.  If 
Mrs.  Cameron’s  pictures  were  not  perfect,  they  exercised 
an  influence  that  was  much  wanted.  Photographs  small 
and  sharp  have  been  so  much  in  vogue,  that  any  efforts 
to  impart  more  breadth  in  camera  pictures  were  'welcome. 


Mr.  Robert  Crawshay’s  prizes  did  much  in  the  same  way 
to  throw  the  conventional  photographer  from  his  track  ; 
and  although  pictures  taken  direct,  larger  than  life,  were 
not  always  to  be  commended,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  as 
to  the  influence  of  these  larger  portraits.  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  lack  of  sharpness,  and  if  not 
utiiversally  in  the  right,  she  proved  very  plainly  that 
pleasing  pictures  were  to  produced  of  an  un-sharp  character, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  and  that  sharpness  of 
focus  was  not,  as  photographers  believed,  the  acme  of 
photographic  work.  The  fine  portrait  of  Sir  John  Iler- 
schel,  whose  bold  and  rugged  features  were  rendered  so 
well  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  would  have  puzzled  many  a por- 
tratist  who  went  in  for  microscopic  sharpness.  In  this 
case  the  lady  did  not  err,  as  in  some  of  her  portraits  she 
undoubtedly  did,  in  producing  blur,  which,  if  carried  too 
far,  was  obviously  quite  as  much  a defect  as  a painful 
sharpness  in  the  skiu  of  the  model.  Mrs.  Cameron,  too, 
was  honest  and  straightforward  in  her  art,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  produce  artistic  results.  She  worked  at  her 
models  again  and  again,  and  created  a school  of  her  own. 
As  in  the  case  of  Rej  lander,  her  art  capacity  was  far  greater 
than  her  technical  skill ; and  if  either  of  these  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  one  well  skilled  in  photographic  manipulation, 
the  success  of  their  pictures  would  have  been  much  greater. 
In  the  case  of  one,  as  the  other,  many  a fine  production 
suffered  from  an  accidental  defect,  which  was  all  the  more 
to  be  deplored  because  it  might  have  been  avoided.  An 
occasional  stain  from  development  or  the  dipping  bath,  or 
want  of  attention  in  manipulation,  whereby  the  picture 
was  not  “cleared  up”  as  it  should  have  been,  bas 
caused  many  a grumble  on  the  part  of  critics ; but  these 
notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Cameron’s  photographs  made  their 
mark,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  lesson 
they  taught  is  certainly  one  by  which  most  of  us  have 
profited.  Mr.  \V.  T.  Wilkinson,  who  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce to  us  Mrs.  Cameron’s  death,  reminds  us  that  the  lady 
was  something  more  than  a worker  with  the  camera.  She 
had  made  Ceylon  her  residence  for  some  time  past,  and 
since  her  arrival  on  the  island  her  camera  had  never  been 
idle.  On  Mr.  Wilitinson’s  arrival  on  the  island,  she,  in  a 
“ kind,  motherly  ” fashion,  gave  him  much  advice  as  to 
the  care  of  his  health  in  the  new  climate,  and  generally 
interested  herself  in  his  welfare.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  says:  “ In  addition  to  her  artistic  skill  and  taste,  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  a poetess  of  no  mean  order,  and  her  varied 
accomplishments  made  her  the  centre  of  a highly  intel- 
lectual circle.  Her  many  excellent  qualities  endeared  her 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  all  who  had  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance  recognized  her  womanly 
worth,  and  have  offered  their  tribute  of  affectionate  regard 
for  her  memory.” 

Arctic  Photographs  in  the  Studio. — Portraits  with  arctic 
surroundings  are  still  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  although  the  charming  pictures  of  Notman,  of 
Montreal,  of  this  nature,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 
Snow  and  ice,  but  especially  the  former,  are  difficult 
things  to  simulate  in  the  studio : a sheet  of  rough  green 
glass,  if  properly  set,  will  appear  like  a good  imitation  of  ice, 
and  salt  may  be  made  to  appear  like  snow.  But  in 
America,  where  these  pictures  are  the  most  successful,  they 
employ,  as  a rule,  very  fine  and  soft  down,  which  takes 
the  impress  of  the  foot,  and  has  to  all  appearance  the 
effect  of  pure  driven  snow.  I'he  soft  pictures  of  Mr. 
Notman,  indicative  of  a Canadian  winter,  are,  we  believe, 
all  produced  by  the  aid  of  white  down  of  this  description, 
which  yields  a lighter  and  softer  image  than  a background 
of  salt.  The  down,  when  permitted  to  settle  on  a roof, 
does  so  wiih  all  the  characteristics  of  snow,  and  produces 
a charming  cornice,  such  as  one  sees  after  a snow  storm, 
when  the  flakes  fall  quickly  and  without  drifting. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  VISIT 
TO  GERMANY. 

BY  JOHN  AMBLER.* 

As  there  was  no  paper  announced  to  be  read  this  evening, 
a short  account  of  a visit  I paid  to  Germany  in  August 
and  September,  1873,  with  Mr.  McLachlan,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Doubtless  most  of  you  have  seen  Mr.  McLacblau’s  great 
group  of  the  Royal  Family  of  hhigland,  which  is  now  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Royal  Institution  in  this  city.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  picture  that  we  went  to  Germany,  as 
the  group  includes  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  her  sons  and 
daughters,  and  their  wives  and  husbands,  as  well  as  some 
of  their  children — in  all,  twenty-two  figures.  Separate 
photographs  of  each  of  these  royal  personages  had  to  be 
taken.  A design  of  the  group  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
shown  to  Her  hlajesty,  through  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
Lord  Winmarleigh,  with  which  Her  Majesty  was  greatly 
pleased.  She  was  the  first  to  be  photographed,  and  then 
graciously  gave  Mr.  McLachlan  letters  of  introduction  to 
each  of  her  children. 

The  photographing  of  these  royal  personages  necessi- 
tated visits  to  Windsor,  Balmoral,  Osborne,  Buckingham, 
Inverary,  Marlborough  House,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Darm- 
stadt, and  Seeheim — to  Berlin  and  Potsdam  to  photograph 
our  Princess  Royal  and  her  husband,  H.l.ll.  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany,  and  their  eldest  sou  and  daughter ; 
and  to  Darmstadt  and  Seeheim  to  photograph  H.R.H.  (the 
late)  Princess  Alice  and  her  husband,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  their  eldest  daughter.  Princess  Victoria.  Mr. 
McLachlan  had  been  to  Germany  the  year  previously  to 
photograph  soma  of  these  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
but  in  order  to  photograph  the  remaining  members  this 
second  visit  had  to  be  made. 

To  make  a group  of  twenty-two  ordinary  individuals  is 
s comparatively  easy  matter,  but  a group  of  twenty-two 
royal  personages  is  another  affair  altogether — the  former 
being  so  easy  of  access,  but  in  the  latter  case  you  had  to 
pass  General  this,  Count  that,  and  Major  someone  else, 
just  like  passing  so  many  sentries.  With  your  permission 
I will  here  quote  a few  words  from  an  article  on  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  picture,  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
City  News  of  January  25th  last.  The  writer  says  : — 

“ A great  man  about  the  Court  at  Windsor  Castle,  with 
the  most  kindly  intentions,  advised  Mr.  McLachlan  to 
abandon  his  project.  ‘You  are  intent,’  he  said,  ‘upon 
making  a group  of  the  Royal  Family.  Your  design  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  carried  out ; but 
I wish  to  save  you  a world  of  misery  and  trouble.  The 
thing  is  simply  impossible.  When  Prince  Albert  was  living 
it  might  have  been  practicable,  for  he  loved  art  and  artists. 
When  he  lived  Sir  Noel  Paton  was  commissioned  to  paint 
a group  of  nine  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  For  two 
years  he  woiked  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  but  such  was  the 
worry  he  had  in  trying  to  get  sittings  that  it  ended  in  brain 
fever,  and  he  abandoned  the  work.  Then  Mr.  Lake 
Price  was  commissioned  to  paint  a group,  but  he  caught 
brain  fever  from  the  same  cause  as  Sir  Noel  Paton,  and 
he  abandoned  the  work.  And  now  you  come,  and  lyou 
want  to  paint  a group,  not  of  nine  members,  but  of 
twenty-two,  scattered  all  over  Europe.  Do  you  expect, 
after  the  failure  of  your  distinguished  predecessors,  that 
you  will  succeed  ’ ” 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I will  proceed.  As 
neither  Mr.  McLachlan  nor  myself  were  very  conversant 
with  the  German  language,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
have  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  as  complete  and  as  safely 
as  possible,  so  that  we  should  have  little  or  nothing  to 
trouble  our  German  chemists  for.  No  expense  was  spared 
in  this  respect.  The  luggage  consisted  of  five  well-made 
boxes,  each  divided  into  compartments,  and  each  compart- 
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ment  lined  with  thick  felt.  One  box  contained  eight  of 
Dallineyer’s  lenses,  including  a pair  of  his  3b  cabinet  lenses. 
Another  box  contained  a 12  by  12  bellows  camera,  so 
arranged  that  by  use  of  the  repeating  back  four  cabinet 
portraits  could  be  taken  on  a 12  by  10  plate,  and  four 
cartes  on  a 7 by  9 plate.  The  negative  bath  solutions 
were  in  strong  bottles  packed  in  compartments  in  the 
centre  of  the  remaining  boxes.  Although  they  had  to 
stand  the  frightful  knocking  about  which  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  officials  at  the  different  stations  daring 
our  two  mouths’  stay  in  the  Fatherland,  we  came  back 
without  an  article  broken. 

Leaving  Dover  shortly  after  eleven  one  night,  after  a 
pleasant  sail  we  arrived  at  the  Belgian  port  of  Ostend 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  day  was  break- 
ing. Our  trouble  commenced  here  ; for,  through  some 
stupid  rule,  the  officials  would  not  let  a studio  camera - 
stand  which  we  had  brought  accompany  us  with  the  rest 
of  our  luggage,  although  we  entreated  these  officials  ever 
so  much.  No  ; it  must  follow  by  the  luggage  train  ! We 
received  it  a week  afterwards. 

Our  destination  was  Seeheim  Castle,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Darmstadt,  where  the  late  Princess  Alice  was  staying 
for  a few  weeks  with  her  children.  Prince  Louis  (the 
present  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse)  being  in  England  at  the 
autumn  manoeuvres. 

Brussels  was  reached  at  7-30  a.m.,  and  as  the  train  for 
Cologne  did  not  start  until  9 30,  we  had  a hasty  look 
round  the  city ; but,  before  doing  so,  the  “ inner  man  ” 
was  attended  to  by  our  enjoying  a hearty  breakfast.  On 
our  arrival  at  Cologne,  our  luggage  had  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  Custom  House  authorities.  This  was  not  a difficult 
matter,  as  the  collodion,  &c.,  in  the  boxes  was  easily  got 
at. 

The  German  railway  officials  are  an  impudent  race,  for 
after  having  given  one  of  them  a substantial  “ tip  ” to 
see  the  luggage  to  the  train,  another  fellow  pestered  us 
for  half-a-crown.  Y^es  1 actually  named  the  figure. 
‘‘What  for?"  we  exclaimed  1 “For  telling  the  other 
man  to  look  after  the  luggage ! ’’  was  the  calm  reply.  They 
seem  to  think  that  Englismen  are  ma  de  of  money. 

As  we  were  in  a hurry  to  get  to  our  destination  we  had 
only  a ten  minutes’  glance  at  Cologne.  After  leaving  the 
latter  city,  the  railway  runs  close  to  the  Rhine  for  many 
miles  until  you  reach  Coblentx,  and  a charming  ride  it  is. 
I had  heard  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  but  its  splendour 
surpassed  my  expectations.  We  arrived  at  Darmstadt  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night  thoroughly  knocked  up,  not  having 
had  a wink  of  sleep  since  leaving  Manchester  ; so  we  were 
glad  to  get  to  bed  at  a very  comfortable  hotel. 

The  next  day  we  took  train  for  Bickenbach,  a village 
station  about  twelve  miles  from  Darmstadt.  There  were 
only  two  old  men  who  acted  as  porters,  so  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  inform  them  what  we  wanted.  I,  fortunately, 
had  an  English-German  conversation  book  in  my  pocket ; 
so,  after  glancing  at  its  pages  a moment,  I managed  to 
make  one  of  the  old  men  understand  that  we  wanted  a 
conveyance  to  take  our  luggage  to  Seeheim  Schloss,  for 
he  very  soon  brought  an  odd-looking  cart  and  horse  which 
carried  our  luggage  to  the  castle — a distance  of  three  miles 
— while  we  walked  behind.  A terrific  thunderstorm  raged 
all  the  way,  so  that  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  as  we, 
unfortunately,  had  left  our  umbrellas  in  the  railway  car- 
riage at  Mayence,  where  we  had  to  change  carriages  unex- 
pectedly, and,  therefore,  hurriedly. 

After  arranging  a few  preliminaries,  we  made  the  best 
of  our  way  from  the  castle  to  the  village  hotel  at  Seeheim. 
We  stayed  at  this  hotel  for  a few  weeks,  so  you  may  be  sure 
we  had  a quiet  time  of  it,  we  two  being  the  only  persons 
who  spoke  English.  If  we  wanted  to  order  dinner,  the 
conversation  book  before  mentioned  would  be  opened, 
and  whilst  the  waiter  ran  his  finger  down  the  German 
column  of  dishes,  I would  run  mine  down  the  correspond- 
ing English  column,  and  when  the  name  of  the  desired 
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dijh  was  arrived  at,  the  finger  would  stop,  and  I would 
give  the  waiter  a nod. 

During  these  few  weeks,  several  photographs  of  the 
Princess  Alice  and  family  were  taken.  Some  may  wonder 
why  we  should  have  to  stay  so  long  in  order  to  take  a few 
photographs.  This  is  easily  understood  when  one  con- 
siders the  numerous  engagements  which  royalty  have,  and 
also  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  which  photographers 
know  too  well,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  getting  a certain  pose, 
effect  of  light,  and,  above  all,  a certain  expression  com- 
bined in  a photograph.  All  these  effects  must  bo  ob- 
tained with  each  figure  in  order  to  form  one  harmonious 
group,  when  the  combination  of  photographs  came  to  be 
put  together,  from  which  composition  the  black  and  white 
oil  painting  had  to  be  made. 

Her  Highness  had  only  a few  months  previously  received 
a most  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  her  beautiful  boy. 
Prince  Fritz,  whom  she  accidentally  let  fall  through  the 
window  cf  the  palace  at  Darmstadt.  This  will  account 
for  the  sorrowful  expression  Her  Highness  has  in  the 
group. 

One  evening  we  took  train  from  Bickeubach  to  Darm- 
stadt for  a bottle  of  distilled  water,  and  after  obtaining  the 
precious  article  at  the  chemist’s,  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  railway  station  ; but  discovered  that  the  porter  had 
told  us  the  wrong  time  the  last  train  left  for  Bickenbach 
— it  had  gone ! As  we  had  an  appointment  with  Her 
Highness  for  the  next  morning,  we  were  compelled  to  get 
back  somehow  ; so  we  hired  a carriage  and  pair  (if  you 
want  to  drive  at  anything  like  a decent  speed  in  Germany 
it  is  no  use  having  only  one  horse  in  your  conveyance).  It 
was  then  ten  o’clock,  so  speed  was  a necessity,  or  we  should 
find  it  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  admittance  to  our  vil- 
lage hotel.  It  was  after  midnight,  however,  ere  we 
reached  our  destination,  having  travelled  through  a 
‘•fores:  deep  and  gloomy”  for  several  miles,  the  driver 
walking  in  front  with  the  lamp  to  guide  the  way,  as  it 
was  very  dark,  and  the  road  exceedingly  bad.  Before 
we  could  arouse  our  host  we  had  to  ring  a big  bell  in 
front  of  the  hotel  for  some  time,  making  an  awful  din.  The 
bottle  of  water  cost  about  I8s. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PHOTO-TYPOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPT.  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.SC.* 

The  object  of  the  {.hoto-typographic  processes  is  to  obtain 
a surface  block  by  photographic  agency,  that  may  be  set 
up  with  type  in  the  same  way  as  woodcut,  stereotyped, 
or  electrotyped  blocks,  an  i be  printed  in  the  ordinary 
printing  press.  'I’he  process  offers  great  advantages  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  blocks  may  be  made  and 
printed  off  in  large  numbers.  (Jp  to  the  present  time  no 
entirely  satisfactory  method  has  been  discovered  for  print- 
ing subjects  in  half-tones  in  this  way,  though  Mr.  Duncan 
Dallas  has  ])roduced  some  very  promising  results.  The 
processes  are,  therefore,  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
reproduction  of  subjects  in  line  or  dot  alone.  The 
operations  in  this  branch  of  photographic  reproduction 
are  based  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  photo- 
engraving processes  just  considered,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  only  difference  is  the  substitution  of  a positive  cliche 
for  a negative,  or  vice  versa. 

The  existing  processes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
Ist.  Those  in  which  a mould  is  made  from  a relief  in 
swollen  gelatine.  2nd.  Those  in  which  the  image  is  obtained 
in  asphaltum  or  gelatine  on  a metal  plate  and  bitten  in 
3rd.  Those  in  which  an  image  in  a waxy  and  resinous  ink 
is  obtained  by  the  methods  described  under  the  head  of 
hoto-zincography,  then  transferred  to  a metal  plate  and 
itten  in. 

Moulding  Processes.— Ot  the  first  class  several  methods 
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have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  all 
on  the  same  principle,  and  aie  modifications  of  Pretsch’s 
and  Poitevin’s  processes  already  described,  differing,  as  a 
rule,  merely  in  technicalities’which,  being  trade  secrets, 
have  not  been  fully  published. 

The  following  method  is  a typical  one.  A glass  plate  or 
other  suitable  surface  is  coated  with  a mixture  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  when  dry,  exposed 
to  light  under  a negative.  After  this,  it  is  immersed  in 
cold  water  till  the  parts  unaltered  by  the  light,  which 
represent  the  whites  of  the  original  drawing,  swell  up  to 
the  required  height,  leaving  the  lines  quite  sunk.  The 
plate  is  then  removed  from  the  water  and,  the  superfluous 
moisture  having  been  carefully  blotted  off,  is  ready  to 
have  a cast  made  from  it. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways : first,  by  metallising  the 
gelatine  surface,  either  by  means  of  plumbago  or  bronze 
powder,  or  by  reducing  silver  upon  it  by  applying  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  followed  by  treatment  with  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  gelatine  relief  then  receives  a thin  deposit 
of  copper  in  the  usual  way.  The  thin  copper  electrotype 
is  backed  up  with  type  metal,  p'aned,  and  mounted  on  a 
wooden  block,  so  as  to  be  of  the  height  of  type.  This 
method  gives  the  finest  results,  but  takes  time. 

The  second  method  is  to  take  a cast  of  the  gelatine 
relief  in  type-metal.  A cast  in  plaster,  wax,  &c.,  must  first 
bo  taken  from  the  gelatine,  a second  cast  in  plaster  is 
made  from  this,  and  then  stereotyped  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. This  method  is  quicker  than  the  last,  but  the 
results  are  coarser. 

These  processes  are  now  largely  used  for  illustrations  in 
books  and  newspapers,  but,  so  far  as  I know,  have  not 
been  regularly  applied  to  tue  reproduction  of  maps. 

Etching  Processes. — The  processes  in  the  second  class, 
in  which  a metal  plate  on  which  the  image  has  been 
obtained  on  a sensitive  coating  of  asphaltum  or  gelatine  is 
bitten  in  with  an  etching  liquid,  though  capable  of  giving 
very  perfect  result,  are  not,  I believe,  so  much  used  as 
the  other  methods  which  are  quicker  and  more  simple. 

A photographic  image  is  impressed  from  a reversed 
negative  on  a copper  or  zinc  plate  prepared  as  in  the 
Berlin  engraving  process  already  described,  and,  after 
development  with  olive  oil  and  turpentine,  is  bitten  in  so 
as  to  yield  an  image  in  sufficiently  high  relief  for  surface 
printing,  the  precaution  being  taken  of  protecting  the 
finest  parts  of  the  work,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
bitten,  by  covering  them  with  stopping-out  varnish. 

If  the  sensitive  surface  is  chromated  gelatine,  the 
soluble  gelatine  may  bo  removed,  or  not,  but  the  etching 
fluid  must  be  such  that  it  will  not  dissolve  or  remove  the 
gelatine  from  the  surface  of  the  plate— solutions  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  bichloride  of  platinum,  nitrate  of 
silver  in  alcohol,  bichromate  of  ammonia  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  are  some  of  the  most  suitable  mordants  for 
the  purpose.  In  any  case,  the  full  amount  of  relief 
cannot  be  obtained  by  biting  through  the  gelatine  at  one 
operation.  After  the  first  biting-in  the  gelatine  film  must 
be  removed,  and  the  lines  protected  from  the  further 
action  ot  the  etching  fluid. 

Gillotage. — The  last  class,  in  which  a photographic 
transfer  in  resinous  ink  is  made  on  a metal  plate,  and 
then  bitten  in,  comprises  the  simplest  and  most  largely 
used  of  these  processes. 

The  process  generally  employed  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Gillot’s  ” paniconography,”  now  commonly  called 
Gillotage,  which  is  largely  used  for  illustrated  papers  and 
various  other  purposes. 

A polished  zinc  plate,  which  has  been  strongly  varnished 
at  the  back  to  protect  it  from  the  acid  in  the  subse- 
quent operations,  receives  a transfer  in  grea.sy  ink,  either 
from  an  engraved  coper  plate,  a lithographic  drawing  on 
paper,  or  a photo- transfer  print  prepared  as  for  photozinco- 
graphy. 
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The  plate  is  then  etched  in  the  usual  way  and  rolled  up 
with  a varnish  ink  containing  a large  proportion  of 
resinous  matter;  it  is  then  dusted  with  powdered  resin, 
which  sticks  to  the  lines,  and  renders  them  more  capable 
of  resisting  the  acid,  the  superfluous  resin  is  brushed  off, 
and  the  plate  is  gently  heated. 

The  edges  of  the  plate  and  the  large  white  spaces  are 
covered  with  shellac  varnish,  and  when  the  varnish  is 
thoronghly  dry,  the  plate  is  plunged  into  a trough  con- 
taining very  weak  dilute  nitric  acid,  kept  in  constant 
motion,  and  is  left  until  the  finest  parts  are  sufficiently 
bitten,  which  generally  lakes  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; it 
is  then  taken  out  of  the  trough,  washed,  dried,  and  placed 
on  a sort  of  grating  over  a charcoal  tire.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat,  the  coating  of  ink  and  resin  on  the 
lines,  being  gently  softened,  flows  down  and  protects  the 
sides  of  the  hollows  formed  by  the  first  biting,  tilling  up 
the  spaces  where  the  lines  are  very  close.  As  soon  as 
this  effect  is  produced  the  plate  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  inked  with  a lithographic  roller,  as  if  a proof  was 
going  to  be  pulled.  It  is  again  dusted  with  powdered 
resin,  and  is  then  ready  for  a second  biting  in,  which  is  to 
attack  the  parts  somewhat  lighter,  and  therefore  may  be 
effected  with  stronger  acid. 

The  operations  of  inking,  dusting  with  resin,  heating, 
and  biting  with  acid  are  repeated  several  times  till  the 
plate  presents  only  a uniform  black  colour.  Then  the 
plate  is  bitten  with  strong  dilute  acid,  which  bites  out  the 
parts  to  be  left  completely  white.  The  large  whites,  which 
have  been  covered  all  along  with  a strong  shellac  varnish, 
are  then  cut  out  with  a saw,  and  the  plate  is  ready  to  be 
mounted  on  a wooden  or  leaden  block  for  printing.  These 
plates  usually  require  considerable  touching  up  to  take  off 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  lines  caused  by  the  spreading  of 
the  ink,  though  this  may  also  be  done  by  repeating  the 
inking  and  biting  in,  so  as  to  remove  the  steps  formed  by 
the  successive  bi tings. 

This  process  has  been  applied  at  the  Imprimerie  Na- 
tionale,  Paris,  for  producing  large  geological  maps,  but  the 
special  precautions  that  had  to  be  taken  in  “ overlaying  ” 
the  plates  in  the  press  so  as  to  print  properly  were  very 
tedious,  and  must  have  largely  increased  the  expense  and 
lessened  the  use  of  the  process.  Messrs.  Yves  and  Barret, 
of  Paris,  are  said  to  use  it  largely  for  reproducing  maps 
and  engineers'  plans,  &c. 

f'lo  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  FADING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  ITS 
REMEDY. 

BT  A.  HESLEB.* 

A SHORT  time  ago  I was  looking  over  a lot  of  my  old  photo- 
graphs that  were  printed  eighteen  and  twenty  years  ago; 
some  n ere  in  albums,  others  laid  away  in  bundles  among 
clothing,  and  in  trunks  and  drawers,  and  was  1 surprised  at 
their  remarkable  preservation,  the  deep  blacks  and  half-tones 
being  as  clear  and  perfect  as  when  first  made  ; whereas  some 
of  a quite  recent  date  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  yellow 
fading.  Upon  investigating  the  matter,  1 find  that  the  old 
perfect  prints  were  toned  with  platinum  and  gold  (two  parts 
platinum  to  one  of  gold),  and  cleared  in  fresh  hypo,  made 
fresh  each  day.  The  washing  was  done  as  follows:  The 

lose  of  a common  sprinkling-pot  was  attached  to  the  hydrant- 
faucet  that  was  placed  over  the  sink  ; under  this  a large 
sheet  of  double-thick  glass  was  placed,  on  which  the  sneets 
of  prints  were  placed  (at  that  time  we  did  not  trim  cards  or 
cabinet  cards  until  alter  washing  and  drying),  the  water  let 
on  which  fell  in  a gentle  shower  over  the  entire  surface. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a broad  bristle  brush  was 
pas-ed  gently  over  each  side  of  the  print,  which  was  then 
passed  to  a tray  of  clean  water.  Thus  in  twenty  minutes  to 
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half  an  hour,  twenty  to  forty  sheets  of  prints  were  passed 
through  four  to  six  changes  of  water,  and  ready  to  hang  up 
and  dry.  I believe  this,  for  all  prints  larger  than  cards,  to 
be  the  most  thorough  and  rapid  way  of  washing  prints  ; only 
for  the  brush  I would  substitute  a roller  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  printers  for  iuking  type  (unless  hot  water  is  used,  the 
same  composition  used  by  printers  would  answer  very  well)  ; 
or  at  the  rubber  stores,  a piece  of  small,  thick,  rubber  hose 
could  be  got,  through  which  a hard,  round  stick  could  be 
crowded,  and  a frame  attached.  This  can  be  handled  in 
one  hand  while  the  prints  are  changed  with  the  other.  Now 
while  this  thorough  and  short  washing  had  its  good  effect,  I 
believe  the  permanence  of  the  prints  more  due  to  the  plati- 
num toning  than  anything  else.  I used  it  at  the  time 
because  I thought  it  improved  the  tones  of  the  pictures,  but 
am  now  satisfied  it  has  the  good  effect  of  preventing  fading. 
At  that  time  the  chloride  of  platinum  was  not  kept  by  the 
dealers,  and  I had  to  make  it  for  my  own  use,  and  supplied 
it  to  a few,  who  thought  it  of  advantage  to  use  it.  The  metal 
dissolves  in  aqua  regia,  the  same  as  gold,  but  much  slower, 
and  requires  some  considerable  heat  to  dissolve,  but  other- 
wise treat  the  same  as  gold. 


LIGHT,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  ABSORPTION. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Having  now  dwelt  upon  the  absorption  by  certain  bodies, 
and  seen  that  the  carried  energy  is  converted  into  heat, 
we  will  now  ’urn  our  attention  to  cases  of  absorption  in 
which  the  energy  conveyed  by  radiation  does  another 
form  of  work. 

Let  me  show  you  a preliminary  experiment.  I have  in 
this  cell  some  slightly  acidified  water,  and  in  it  I place 
the  ends  of  two  wires,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  zinc,  and  the  other  is  ready  to  be  connected  with  the 
platinum,  which  are  immersed  in  this  jar  of  acid.  You 
see  the  magnified  image  of  the  cell  and  its  contents 
on  the  screen.  I now  touch  the  platinum  with  the  wire, 
and  you  see  we  have  a shower  of  gas  given  off  at  each  wire. 
If  I collected  these  gases,  I should  find  them  to  be  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  the  components  of  water,  the  heat  of  the 
recombination  of  which,  being  directed  on  a lime  cylinder, 
furnishes  one  source  of  light  for  the  lantern.  Here  we 
have  a something  doing  work  of  another  form — splitting 
up  a liquid  into  its  chemical  components.  This  class  of 
work  we  call  chemical  action.  We  should  find  that 
in  order  to  do  this  work  in  our  glass  cell,  work  was  being 
performed  in  the  jar — that  a certain  quantity  of  zinc 
was  being  eaten  away  to  form  sulphate  of  zinc  to  cnahle 
this  work  to  be  performed.  In  other  words,  the  energy 
called  into  play  by  chemical  action  in  the  jar  was  carried 
along  by  a something  in  the  wires  (which,  be  it  remarked, 
remain  unchanged)  to  cause  chemical  action  in  the  water. 
That  something  in  the  wires  we  have  strong  evidence  is  the 
same  medium  which  we  have  already  spoken  about,  ami  the 
transmission  of  energy  is  caused  by  a wave  motion  in  it. 
To  produce  our  electric  light,  ko  have  a similar  consump- 
tion of  zinc,  but  in  this  case,  instead  of  chemical  action 
taking  place,  we  have  the  energy  carried  along  the  wires 
doing  work  in  heating  the  particles  of  the  ends  of  the 
carbon  rods. 

Now,  ordinary  radiation,  in  some  instances,  can  do  the 
same  class  of  work.  I have  here  a plate  which  is  coated 
with  collodion  containing  bromide  of  silve. — a molecule  of 
which  is  a combination  of  two  atoms  of  bromine  with  two 
atoms  of  silver.  Note  the  colour— it  is  a yellowish  tint  by 
transmitted  light ; hence  it  ought  to  absorb  the  blue  and 
violet.  You  will  see  that  it  does  to  a certain  extent  when 
I place  it  in  the  spectrum.  Now,  one  atom  of  bromine  is 
not  in  the  same  way  knit  to  the  atoms  of  silver  in  the 
molecule  as  are  the  others.  One  is  more  loosely  com- 
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bined  than  the  other,  probably  being  more  distant  from 
the  whole  than  the  other.  This  atom  might  therefore  be 
shaken  off  if  proper  force  were  applied.  A boy  pulling 
at  the  rope  of  a bell,  if  he  only  pulls  at  proper  intervals  of 
time,  will  be  able  to  swing  the  bell,  all  the  small  .applica- 
tions of  force  beicg  collected  together  as  it  swings.  So  with 
our  wave  of  light,  the  continuous  application  of  the  energy 
of  certain  of  the  waves  is  able  to  cause  the  whole  molecule 
of  silver  bromide  to  swing  about  so  violently  that  the  loose 
atom  is  thrown  off  from  it,  more  particularly  if  we  suppose 
that  part  of  the  energy  is  expended  in  giving  an  internal 
motion  to  the  molecule.  This  becomes  perceptible  to  the 
eye  by  change  of  colour  after  a time,  though  it  takes  place 
on  some  of  the  molecules  with  a very  short  impact.  In 
this  plate,  part  of  which  has  been  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  light,  you  will  see  that  the  colour  is  changed. 

I will  now  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  change  takes  place 
with  a short  impact  which  is  altogether  imperceptible  to 
the  eye.  Behind  this  etching  on  glass  I have  placed  a 
plate  covered  with  silver  bromide,  and  expose  the  latter 
through  the  former  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum.  I now 
shield  the  lamp  with  red  glass,  which  is  permissible,  since 
the  red  rays  pass  through  the  film  and  can  do  no  work  on  it, 
and  place  the  plate  in  a cell  containing  a reducing  agent, 
which  more  readily  reduces  to  the  metallic  state  the  silver 
bromide  acted  upon  by  light  than  it  does  the  bromide, 
which  has  been  shielded  from  it.  I throw  the  outline  of 
the  plate  on  the  screen,  and  you  note  the  image  appearing. 
The  dark  parts  which  appear  are  those  which  have  been 
acted  upon  by  light,  whilst  the  parts  which  remain  of  the 
original  colour  are  those  which  have  not  been  exposed  to 
the  light,  which  the  bromide  absorbs. 

This,  then,  is  the  rationale  of  photographic  processes. 
It  is  simply  the  transference  of  energy  carried  by  the 
light  radiated  or  reflected  from  any  object  to  perform 
chemical  work  in  the  molecules  of  the  silver  compound. 
I dissolve  away  all  the  unaltered  bromide,  and  show  the 
picture  on  the  screen. 

The  same  silver  compound  may  also  be  produced  of  a 
different  colour.  Here  we  have  it  in  its  blue  state.  It  now 
absorbs  both  red  and  yellow,  and  the  radiations  producing 
these  colours  must  evidently  do  some  kind  of  work.  They 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  other  colours — that  is,  these 
radiations  produce  chemical  decomposition. 

1 might  show  you,  if  I had  time,  many  other  compounds 
which  absorb  light,  and  which  are  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner.  For  instance,  this  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  is 
easily  acted  upon,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  liberated. 

Another  very  striking  experiment  is  one  in  which  we 
cause  the  union  of  two  gases  by  the  action  of  radiation. 
In  this  thin  glass  bulb  we  have  two  gases  enclosed,  viz., 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  The  former  is  colourless,  the  Latter 
is  of  a green  tint,  as  its  very  name  indicates.  Equal 
volumes  of  these  gases  can  combine  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  combination  is  effected  with  explosive  force 
if  intense  light  fall  on  them  when  they  are  mixed  together 
in  the  right  proportions,  as  they  are  in  this  bulb. 

We  can  cause  a sufficient  intensity  of  light  by  the 
following  arrangement: — E is  the  electric  wire,  L the  lens 
of  the  lantern,  B the  glass  bulb  containing  the  gases  held 
in  the  clamp  C,  M a silvered  mirror  held  on  a stand  of 
short  focus,  into  which  B is  inserted.  We  find  the  focus 


by  using  a strip  of  paper,  cover  up  the  lens  L,  and  put  B 
in  situ.  In  the  front,  L,  I hold  red  glass,  and  uncover  it, 
and  you  see  that  the  bulb  with  its  gases  remains  there  in 
perfect  quietude.  I re-cover  the  lens,  substitute  a piece  of 


blue  glass,  and  again  uncover  the  lens,  and  we  have  a 
terrific  report,  and  the  glass  of  B shivered  into  a thousand 
pieces.  The  hydrogen  and  chlorine  molecules  have  been 
so  swung  together  by  the  blue  radiations  that  they  com- 
bine with  the  result  we  saw  and  heard. 

Here  we  have  two  coloured  stuffs  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  you  see  how  they  have  been  changed 
simply  by  light  and  nothing  else  ; and  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  I may  say,  the  change  has  been  effected  by 
the  rays  of  light  absorbed. 

Here  we  have  abundant  proof,  then,  that  energy  from  a 
luminous  body  and  carried  by  the  radiation  may  be  ex- 
pended as  the  work  known  as  chemical  action.  The  ex- 
penditure as  heat  is  a separation  of  molecule  from  mole- 
cule, whilst  that  as  chemical  action  is  a disintegration  or 
integration  of  the  molecules  themselves. 

I will  demonstrate  to  you  how  rapidly  this  chemical 
action  can  be  produced.  This  is  a photograph  of  the 
spark  of  an  electric  machine  taken  by  its  own  light. 
The  length  of  that  spark  was  four  inches,  and  on  the 
plate  it  was  three  inches.  Its  passage  is  exceedingly 
rapid ; so  rapid,  indeed,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  it  can  be  measured  ; it  probably  jumped  between  the 
poles  in  about  1-G,000th  of  a second.  The  spark  itself 
may  be  looked  on  as  a ball  of  heated  atmosphere  about 
1-lOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing  at  this  rate  across 
the  interval,  and  the  passage  of  the  image  of  this  ball  across 
the  portion  of  the  plate  on  which  it  impresses  itself  is 
only  illuminated  about  1-2, 600. 000th  of  a second  ; yet  in 
that  short  interval  of  time  a succession  of  270,000,000  blue 
waves  have  impinged  on  the  plate,  which  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  effect  the  chemical  change  on  some  of  the 
molecules.  The  energy  conveyed  by  the  radiation  from  the 
spark  was  large ; that  is,  the  waves  were  of  great  amplitude, 
by  which  I mean  that,  taking  the  simile  of  a sea  wave,  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  trough  and  the  crest  must 
have  been  much  greater  than  would  bo  the  case  of  the 
blue  light  radiated  from  our  electric  light. 

These  coloured  stuffs  which  I have  shown  you  as  being 
altered  by  radiation  are  examples  illustrating  a phenome- 
non in  which  everyone  possesses  an  interest.  The  bleach- 
ing produced,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  chemical  change 
can  be  produced,  as  exemplified  by  that  spark  photograph, 
teach  us  a lesson  in  regard  to  vision.  Within  the  eye  we 
have  a dyed  tissue  of  a purple  colour,  which  bleaches  by 
the  action  of  light.  How  rapidly  it  completely  bleaches 
we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  commences  to  bleach  instan- 
taneously we  may  well  believe.  In  the  eye  we  have  a lens 
which  forms  the  image  on  this  dyed  tissue,  and  we  see 
the  image  because  of  the  partial  bleaching  of  this  tissue. 
When  we  shut  our  eyes,  go  into  darkness,  or  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  image,  the  tissue  re-dyes  itself  automatically, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  another  image.  Vision  is  there- 
fore a truly  photographic  process,  and  is  produced  by  the 
energy  in  the  waves  performing  the  work  of  chemical 
decomposition. 

We  nave  now  shown  you  how  the  energy  carried  by 
light  is  absorbed,  and  I would,  before  I conclude,  like  to 
show  you  how  the  natural  colour  of  bodies  is  dependent 
on  absorption. 

1 hold  up  the  red  cover  of  this  book  in  the  spectrum,  and 
pass  it  through  it.  See,  it  is  beautifully  illuminated  in 
the  red,  and  it  becomes  black  in  the  rest  of  the  spec- 
trum. Here  I have  a bouquet  of  flowers  which  I pass 
through  the  spectrum,  and  we  see  how  the  different  colours 
are  gradually  illuminated,  and  darkened.  Mark  how  the 
red  flowers  spring  out  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  appear  black  in  the  blue,  whilst  the  blue  flowers  spring 
into  visibility  in  the  blue,  and  become  dark  in  the  yellow 
and  red. 

The  white  camelia  which  we  have,  takes  the  hue  of  the 
colour  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  changes  like  a chame- 
leon, and  yet  it  is  white. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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FJRESEliVING  SENSITIVE  PAPER.— AN  EFFI- 
CIENT METHOD. 

There  is  no  object  to  the  silver  printer  of  greater  import- 
ance, perhaps,  than  the  preservation  of  albumenized  paper 
in  good  condition  for  a considerable  time  after  it  has  been 
made  sensitive.  That  the  thing  is  possible,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  t*  at  there  is  in  the  market  for  sale  commercially 
ready  sensitized  albumenized  paper  of  good  quality  ; but 
this  is  probably  too  costly  for  the  purposes  of  professional 
photographers.  Many  formu'm  iiave  been  published  for 
conferring  keeping  powers  upon  the  sensitized  paper,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  confessedly  ellicient ; but  there 
have  been  drawbacks  which  deprived  them  of  much  of 
their  value.  The  early  method  of  using  a chloride  of 
calcium  case  seems  to  have  passed  quite  out  of  use.  Here 
the  preservative  agency  appeared  to  have  been  an  atmo- 
sphere of  chlorine,  which  slowly  converted  the  free  nitrate 
into  chloride  cf  silver.  The  free  nitrate  is  manifestly  the 
deteriorating  agent,  but  paper  containing  chloride  of 
silver  only  prints  slowly,  and  the  image  lacks  vigour. 
Paper  which  had  long  been  kept  in  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium box  rarely  gave  satisfactory  prints,  hence  it  fell  into 
disuse. 

The  favourite  agent  in  preserving  sensitive  paper  of 
late  years  has  been  citric  acid  applied  in  some  form,  being 
either  added  to  the  silver  bath,  or  applied  in  a separate 
solution.  That  it  possesses  valuable  preservative  quali- 
ties cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  presents  the  inconvenient 
drawback  of  materially  interfering  with  the  process  of 
toning  the  print.  It  almost  invariably  makes  the  toning 
slow  and  tedious,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible.  This 
is  a fatal  objection  to  any  method,  as  anything  which 
interferes  with  the  perfection  of  toning  is  out  of  the  pale 
of  acceptation.  There  are  two  communications  in  our 
recently- issued  Year-Book,  both  giving  new  methods  of 
applying  citric  acid  as  a preservative,  and  both  strongly 
commended  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy  corres- 
pondents. 

M’e  are  now  about  to  describe  another  method  recently 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  who  has 
for  some  tin.e  tested  it  in  his  own  practice  with  the  most 
complete  success.  The  paper  treated  keeps  in  perfect 
condition,  he  states,  for  some  weeks,  and  there  is  no  ditii- 
culty  or  imperfection  in  the  toning  whatever.  Those  to 
whom  he  has  communicated  his  method  privately,  fully 
confirm  his  experience  ; hence,  we  believe,  we  confer  on 
our  readers  a boon  of  considerable  value  iu  publishing  the 
details.  The  silver  bath  is  made  at  the  outset  a little 
stronger  than  usual.  Mr.  Blanchard’s  usual  strength  was 
forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  tne  ounce  of  water.  Now 
he  uses  fifty  grains  of  the  silver  salt.  To  this  be  adds  of  a 


saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  in  water,  ten  drops  to  each 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  used.  The  result  is  a deposit  of 
citrate  of  silver  in  the  solution.  He  now  adds  to  the  silver 
bath,  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  all  the  citrate  of  silver 
which  had  been  thrown  down  is  re-dissolved.  This  con- 
stitutes the  printing  bath  ready  for  use.  The  paper  is 
floated  as  usual,  and,  after  the  usual  draining,  is  laid  flat, 
and  blotted  off  before  it  is  hung  up  to  dry.  The  paper  so 
treated  keeps  well,  prints  well,  and  tones  well,  being,  in 
fact,  in  no  wise  injured  by  the  citric  acid,  whilst  gaining  so 
immensely  in  keeping  qualities.  The  rich  depth  and  fine 
tone  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  large  prints — proiluced  chiefly  from 
thin  negatives — are  well  known  to  most  photographers. 

“ I do  not  profess  to  theorize  on  the  subject,”  Mr.  Blan- 
chard remarked,  on  communicating  the  method  in  question ; 
“ I merely  state  the  facts  based  on  well-tesied  experience.” 
These  facts  are  really  of  more  interest  to  practicil  photo- 
graphers than  a thousand  ingenious  and  perfectly  congruous 
and  consistent  theories.  It  may  be  interesting,  however, 
to  glance  for  a moment  at  what  occurs.  The  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  first  mixed,  is  manifestly  neutral,  or 
even  slightly  on  the  alkaline  side  of  neutrality  ; if  it  were 
not  so,  the  precipitate  of  citrate  of  silver  would  not  be 
formed  on  adding  citric  acid.  It  is  a fact  worth  noting 
that  the  nitrate  of  silver  now  in  commerce  is  almost  in- 
variably neutral,  whilst  at  one  time,  a few  years  ago,  it 
generally  contained  free  nitric  acid.  On  adding  nitric 
acid  to  the  solution,  in  which  a precipitate  of  citrate  of 
silver  is  present,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  nitrate  of 
silver  being  formed,  and  citric  acid  set  free.  Hence  the 
solution  consists  simply  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  with 
free  citric  acid  present.  In  this  state  it  seems  to  possess 
the  preservative  quality  required,  without  exercising  the 
detrimental  action  on  the  toning  operation.  But  there  is 
another  important  fact  to  note.  Mr.  Blanchard  removes 
the  excess  of  free  silver  solution  commonly  left  on  the  paper 
and  regarded  by  many  as  essential  to  vigorous  prints.  In 
the  two  communications  in  our  recent  Year-Book,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  both  Mr.  Willis  and  .Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  lay  stress  upon  a similar  operation  ; they  also  remove 
the  excess  of  silver  solution.  Now  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  this  removal  of  silver  solutiou,  even 
without  the  addition  of  citric  acid.  Th  .t  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  discolouration  of  the 
p iper,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  that  when 
it  is  removed  an  important  element  of  vigour  iu  the  print 
is  removed  also,  is  matter  of  equally  little  doubt.  To 
meet  this  dithculty  the  citric  is  present,  and  supplies  an  im- 
portant element  of  printing  vigour.  In  our  early  experi- 
ments with  collodio-chloride  of  silver  printing  we  met  with 
a dithculty,  the  solution  of  which  is  illustrative  here.  We 
obtained  vigour  iu  printing  on  paper  by  using  an  emulsion 
with  free  nitrate  of  silver.  In  working  with  the  same 
emu'sion  on  opal  glass,  the  free  nitrate  crystallized  on  the 
film,  and  eveutually  the  image  was  covered  with  pinholes. 
Iu  this  emergency  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Bovey,  nearly  simul- 
taneously, suggested  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  the  collodio- 
chloride.  This  at  once  met  the  difficulty  ; vigour  and  depth 
were  obtained  without  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  add,  that  we  have  not 
heard  of  cases  of  failure  with  the  method  first  published  iu 
these  pages  some  years  ago.  We  refer  to  the  use  of 
blotting-paper  saturated  with  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodi.  This  is  a simple  method  still  practised  by  many, 
and  generally,  we  believe,  with  success. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  photographic  journals  has 
been  to  afford  a means  of  inter-corainunication  between 
photographers  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  aud 
information,  In  the  early  volumes  of  the  Photographic 
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New3,  besides  the  publication  of  articles,  papers,  reports 
news,  correspondence,  and  answers  to  correspondents,  a 
space  was  devoted  to  ‘‘Notes  an!  Queries.”  in  which 
difficulties  and  abnormal  experiences  could  be  stated,  and 
answers  and  expl.iii  itions  offered  by  any  whose  experience 
aided  in  the  solution  of  such  difficulties.  This  depart- 
ment wiis  often  of  j^reat  v.-.lue,  and,  by  the  courtesy  of 
many  experienced  correspondents,  the  Editor  was  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  answerim;;  many  querists  in  the 
column  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  process  of  time,  as 
the  art  fell  very  much  into  beaten  tracks,  an  1 in  the 
absence  of  essentially  new  processes  promptin''  enquiries, 
this  department  fu-ll  out  of  use,  and  eventually  even  the 
heading  was  withdrawn,  letters  containing  subjects  for 
discussion  beinir  publisheil  under  the  heading  of  “ Corres- 
pondence,” and  fineries  answered  by  the  Editor  in 
“ Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  by  some  esteemed 
readers  that  the  revival  of  this  column  would  at  the 
present  time  be  very  opportune  and  useful.  Novelties  in 
photography  are  rife  at  present.  There  are  many  new 
processes  of  great  importance  demanding  attention  ; and 
novices  greatly  need  the  aid  of  their  more  experienced 
brethren  in  combating  difficulties  arising  in  practice.  In 
emulsion  photography,  for  instance,  which  promises  to 
supersede — at  least,  to  a great  extent— the  wet  collodion 
process,  novel  points  are  continu illy  arising,  which  the  in- 
terchange of  experience  alone  can  satisfactorily  settle. 
And  still  more  frequently  there  are  difficulties  which  beset 
the  novice,  which  only  the  courtesy  of  their  more  expe- 
rienced brethren  can  help  them  in.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  querists,  we  know  ; and  we  believe  we  m.ay  trust 
to  the  generous  instincts  of  a large  body  of  able  photo- 
graphers to  supply  informatioa  on  this  and  many  other 
points  requiring  elucidation  at  the  present  time. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photography  ih  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of 
THE  Interior  of  France — Art  Rendered  Mechanical 
BY  Photography — Photographic  Paper  and  the  Com- 
mercial Treaties — General  News. 
photography  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — The  officials 
of  the  various  Government  Departments  in  France  are 
rather  celebrated  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to 
routine.  Lately,  however,  in  several  instances,  praise- 
worthy attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the  old  and 
tiine-hononre<l  red-tape,  and  to  take  advantage  of  modern 
discovery  to  effect  improvements  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
The  most  recent  example  has  occurred  in  the  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  the  postal  and  tele- 
graphic services,  which  are  so  much  behind  those  of  other 
countries,  and  more  especially  those  of  England,  are 
about  to  undergo  modifications  quite  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  meet  existing  requirements.  It  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  in  this  path  of  progress  photography  should 
hold  a prominent  place.  The  Photographic  News  has 
already  had  occasion  to  chronicle  what  has  been  effected 
at  the  Bank  of  France  as  regards  new  applications  of  pho- 
tography ; and  I have  now  just  heard  of  another  important 
improvement  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  organization 
of  another  public  office  ; this  is  the  establishment  of  a 
photographic  studio  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Cross- Ko  ids.  Up  to  the  present,  the  road-map  of  France 
has  been  from  necessity  most  incomplete,  but  now  th 
following  plan  has  been  adopted  for  remedying  this  great 
inconvenience.  It  is  well  known  that  excellent  maps  exist 
in  the  Staff  office  of  the  War  Department,  and  it  w.as  thought 
that  they  might  well  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  the  pro- 
posed map.  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  drawn  up 
solely  for  military  purposes  ; besides  which,  the  War  Offi.  e 
does  not  recognise  officially  the  designs  and  transactions  of 
the  Department  of  Roads,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Home 


Office.  The  two  departments,  therefore,  had  to  be  moved, 
and  induced  to  render  each  other  mutual  assistance — not 
by  any  means  so  easy  in  practice  as  might  be  thought. 
Photography,  however,  which  has  already  cut  so  many 
Gordian  knots,  was  equal  to  the  task  of  severing  the  pre- 
sent entanglement.  The  map  of  the  tnilitary  staff  had 
been  drawn  on  a scale  of  1 : 800  000.  which  does  not 
easily  admit  of  the  reduction  an  1 corrections  necessary  in 
the  case  of  maps  intended  for  Civil  purposes.  By  means, 
however,  of  the  newly-establi«hed  photographic  depart- 
ment, a map  can  be  produced  of  any  required  dimensions;; 
this  is  then  handed  over  to  the  draughtsman  and  engraver. 
T'he  whole  map,  when  completed,  will  be  in  sheets,  and  these 
are  distributed  among  the  different  road-surveyors  in  the 
provinces,  who  will  enter  on  them  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  surface  of  the  country— where  new 
roads  have  been  made,  where  old  ones  have  been  closed, 
or  where  woods  have  been  cut  down.  AVhat  the  military 
surveyors  have  not  done,  because  it  was  not  their  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  out,  thanks  to  its  special  opportuni- 
ties, by  a Civil  department  of  the  State.  In  this  way  the 
map  of  France,  which  was  so  defective  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  and  which  in  some  cases  was  the  cause  of  military 
disaster,  will  become  a trophy  equal  in  merit  to  the  one 
raised  by  the  German  military  engineers.  This,  then,  is 
another  point  saved  by  photogr-iphy  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  in  addition  to  all  the  others  that  it  has  already  se- 
cured. I have  recently  had  occasion  to  pay  a visit  to 
this  newly-established  photographic  department,  and  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  a highly  favourable  report  of  its 
organization  and  management.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  an  able  and  intelligent  man,  who  devotes  all  his  energies 
and  talent  to  the  fulfilment  of  duties  that  must  continu- 
ally increase  in  importance.  There  are  still  a few  trivial 
difficulties  tnat  have  to  be  overcome,  due  to  the  puncti- 
liousness of  the  military  staff,  which  is  very  jealous  of  its 
powers,  and  does  not  like  its  functions  to  be  in  any  way 
interfered  with.  But  these  prejudices,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  be  conquered. 

Spurious  Oil-Paintings  Reproduced  by  Photography. — Under 
certain  circumstances  photography  may  with  advantage  be 
employeiUas  an  auxiliary  of  the  fine  arts ; but  there  are 
others  where  all  true  artists  would  resent  its  intervention 
as  an  intrusion.  Among  the  latter  must  be  classed  some 
pictures  that  have  recently  been  produced  by  painting  in 
oil  on  the  back  of  photographs  rendered  transparent  by 
means  of  Canada  balsam,  or  some  such  method  ; these 
photographs  are  then  passed  through  the  press,  and  are 
thus  made  to  resemble  oil-paintings.  Some  speculators 
are  busy  exhibiting  these  pictures  in  Paris  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  up  a company  for  their  maiufacture  and  sile  on 
a large  scale.  Pictures  thus  reproHuced  by  photography 
are  to  be  palmed  off  especially  for  the  decoration  of 
churches,  ami  thus  a mechanical  imitation  of  Rubens  or 
Van  Dyck,  Titian  or  Raphael,  will  take  its  place  as  an 
ecclesiastical  altar-piece.  Good-bye,  then,  to  all  the 
tradition  of  art,  to  all  enthusiasm  for  the  old  masters,  to 
all  encouragement  of  living  artists,  if  such  forgeries  as 
these  are  to  prevail.  Photography  would  be  degraded  in 
such  a service,  and  deserve  nothing  but  condemnation.  I n 
reproducing  what  it  beholds,  or  as  the  handmaiden  of  art, 
photography  can  render  great  services  ; but  if  it  be  em- 
ployed in  supporting  mechanical  frauds,  in  imposing  upon 
ignorance,  or  in  promoting  bad  taste,  it  will  be  scouted 
by  all  who  possess  a love  for  the  beautiful. 

Photography  and  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  — The  photo- 
graphic public  is  being  serious'y  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  commercial  treaties,  more  especially  as 
reganls  the  terms  on  which  paper  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  France.  At  present  we  are  supplied  with  albumen- 
ized  piper  from  Germany  and  Austria,  which  is  eagerly 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  excellent  qu  ility ; but  the 
paper  itself  is  all  manufactured  here  at  Rives,  near  Greno- 
ble. When,  therefore,  it  comes  back  to  us  coated  with 
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albumeD,  it  crosses  the  frontier  for  the  second  time.  The 
new  protective  tariff  will  be  much  more  severe,  and  will 
have  the  necessary  consequence  of  raising  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  paper  used  in  pho^oairaphy.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  establishing  a 
manufactory  in  France  for  the  albumenization  of  these 
papers.  This  ought  to  possess  as  good  laying  powers  here 
as  anywhere  else  ; and  even  if  that  should  not  be  found  to 
be  the  c;ise,  the  newly-discovered  processes  of  obtaining 
albumen  will  easily  enable  us  to  overcome  such  an  obstacle. 
This  project  of  carrying  out  completely  in  France  the 
manufacture  of  albumenized  paper,  and  thus  rendering 
ourselves  independent  of  foreigners,  meets  with  the 
approval  of  all  our  photographers,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  new  protectionist  laws  threaten  to 
still  further  augiuent  the  inconvenience  of  our  situation, 
already  rendered  sufficiently  annoying  by  the  fact  that 
paper  manufactured  in  F ance  is  sent  abroad,  and  then 
returned  bnrthened  with  double  duties. 

Miscellaneous  News. — The  disagreement  between  the 
owners  of  certain  photographic  processes  denominated 
“ extra  rapid  ” causes  a considerable  amount  of  amusement 
to  a numerous  class  of  persons  who  have  purchased  the 
licence  for  working  the  said  processes.  M.  Boissonas,  as 
he  has  already  stated  in  the  I’hotoguapiiic  News,  has  dis- 
solved his  partnership  with  M.  Klary,  and  it  is  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  difference  that  the  latter  gentleman 
is  about  to  establish  himself  at  Paris,  where,  according  to 
general  report,  he  has  taken  the  house  of  M.  Bertall,  a 
large  photographic  establishment  near  the  Madeleine. 
Apropos  of  the  so-called  extra-rapid  or  lightning  processes, 
and  the  fuss  that  is  being  made  about  them,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  point  out  that  an  Englishman,  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  was  the  first,  in  February  1863,  to  recommend 
the  use  of  copper  acetate  in  the  developer;  that  skilful 
photographer,  M.  Klassen,  has  recently  recalled  this  fact  to 
our  recollection. 

In  my  last  letter  I mentioned  the  process  of  M.  Qermeuil- 
Bonnaud  for  phot  >graphing  in  colours.  A joint  stock 
company  has  just  been  formed  for  working  this  process. 

As  regards  new  books  relating  to  our  art,  I have  to 
mention  the  publication  of  L' Annuaire  PhotograpMque  for 
1879,  of  M.  Fabre,  which  makes  its  appearance  rather 
late;  and  a work  just  sent  to  press  to  be  edited  by 
M.  Gauthier- Villars  under  the  title  La  Photorjraphie 
et  V Archeol  Kjie  Judging  by  the  name,  we  shall  have  a 
most  interesting  book. 


A NEW  TONING  PROCES.S  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES 
AND  TRANSPARENCIES. 

BV  WILLIAM  BROOK:*. 

Bevore  the  Lantern  season  closes,  I wish  to  describe  a system 
of  tuning  lantern  slides  and  transparencies  whereby  any  tone 
that  may  be  desired  is  easily  obtainable.  It  is  a process  that 
I have  worked  for  the  past  twelve  months,  so  I have  had 
some  little  experience  with  it.  It  is  one  of  those  processes, 
like  many  others,  in  which  totally  different  eff-cts  are  pro- 
duced by  using  the  chemicals  employed  in  a somewhat 
different  manner  ; and  I have  not  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cess any  new  chemicals,  but  simply  those  which  have  been 
known  to  photographers  for  many  years  past. 

Some  may  not  altogether  agree  with  me  in  calling  it  a 
new  toning  process,  but  I think  I am  fully  justiBed  in  so 
doing,  as  I produce  results  that  have  hitherto  not  been  ob- 
tained, although  the  same  toning  agent  has  been  employed. 
I consider  the  method  I am  about  to  describe  a most  valu- 
able one,  and  1 do  not  think  any  one  will  fail  to  uuder- 
stacd  it  so  as  to  work  it  successfully. 

As  this  article  is  intended  more  as  a treatise  for  the  pro- 
duction of  magic  lantern  slides  of  the  highest  class,  1 will 
fiist  state  the  class  of  transparency  that  is  requisite  for  the 
urpose,  as  1 have  no  doubt  that  many  will  read  this  who 
ave  never  made  a magic  lantern  slide,  and  may  be  tempted 
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to  do  so  if  I make  everything  as  plain  ns  possible,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  do. 

A good  slide  must  possess  the  following  qualities  when 
examined  ; the  deep  shadows  must  be  intense  (that  is,  only 
the  extreme  shadows),  not  necessarily  opaque  ; the  high 
lights  of  the  picture  must  be  hare  glass  ; and  all  the  grada- 
tions from  high  light  to  deep  shade  intervening  ; and  when 
the  slide,  before  it  is  mounted,  is  laid  down  on  a piece  of 
white  paper  (him  side  downwards)  it  almost  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a print — rather  duller.  Should  the  high  lights 
appear  foggy,  it  is  sure  to  have  a foggy  appearance  on  the 
screen  ; should  the  class  of  slide  in  question  be  of  an  intense 
kind,  it  may  be  rectified,  as  will  bo  seen  further  on  ; but 
should  it  be  of  a thin  and  weak  character,  it  is  best  not  to 
waste  time  over  it,  but  make  another. 

I have  often  wondereil  why  the  manufacturers  of  lantern 
slides  do  not  make  their  slides  of  different  intensity,  suit- 
able for  both  oil  an<l  lime  light ; for  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  a slide  that  gives  a good  image  with  an  oil  lamp  is 
perfectly  useless  for  lime  light ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
slide  that  is  suitable  for  the  lima  light  gives  a very  dark, 
heavy  image  with  the  oil  lamp.  I have  found  in  practice, 
that  should  a slide  bo  found  too  weak,  if  the  lens  on  the 
lantern  is  an  onlinary  portrait  combination,  furnished  with 
Waterhouse  diaphrams,  by  inserting  one  of  the  stops  it 
sharpens  the  image,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduces  the  light. 
I have  seen  slides  treated  in  this  way  that  have  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I think  thissvstem,  where  practicable,  better 
than  lowering  the  light.  Unless  the  slides  are  of  the  cha- 
racter named,  tbejbest  results  must  not  be  expected.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
Well ; and  I am  suie  it  can  be  applied  to  all  photographic 
productions. 

The  syitem  that  I adopt  is  the  collodion  washed  emulsion 
process.  I find  it  best  to  use  an  emulsion  containing  only 
a bromide  ; an  iodide  must  be  avoided.  I have  occasionally 
used  an  emulsion  containing  a chloride,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I prefer  the  one  containing  a bromide  only.  For  lantern 
slides  it  is  well  not  to  have  the  emulsion  *oo  thick  ; a little 
thinner  emulsion  than  for  ordinary  negative  work  is  best,  but 
the  coating  of  the  plate  must  not  be  hurried.  By  using  it 
thinner  than  usual,  a finer  result  (for  this  class  of  work)  is 
obtained  for  transparencies  for  window  decorations,  &c.; 
where  a more  intense  image  is  requited,  it  can  be  used  thicker 
with  advantage. 

I use  the  best  polished  fiatted  crown  glass  of  medium 
substance,  rejecting  all  the  thick  pieces.  I soak  them  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  mineral  acid — whichever  is  at  hand  : either 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid — using  about  one 
ounce  of  acid  to  the  pint  of  water.  I allow  them  to  remain 
in  this  solution  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  well  stream 
each  one  separately  under  the  tap,  and  polish  with  a little 
methylated  spirit  and  chamois  leather.  To  prevent  the  film 
from  slipping,  edge  with  a solution  of  india-rubber  in 
benzole,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round.  To  save 
time,  the  plates  need  be  polished  on  one  side  only.  They 
are  coated  with  the  emulsion  as  with  ordinary  collodion, 
taking  care  not  to  hurry  this  operation,  especially  in  cold 
weather.  The  plates  are  then  set  to  dry,  and  will  be  leaily 
for  use  in  an  hour  or  two  at  an  ordinary  temperature  of  C0°. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a plate  coated  with  a 
preservative  is  unsuitable  for  this  process,  it  being  difficult 
to  tone. 

It  is  very  seldom  the  negatives  from  which  slides  have  to 
be  made  are  of  the  right  size  to  permit  of  the  transparency 
being  made  by  contact.  If  it  can  be  done  (in  the  case  where 
only  one  or  two  slides  are  required)  it  is  the  most  exepeditious 
method  of  proceeding.  If  the  negatives  are  large,  the  only 
way  is  to  copy  them  in  the  camera ; if  the  original  negative 
is  of  moderate  intensity,  oidinary  daylight  diffused  by  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  answers  every  purpose.  Should  the 
negative  be  very  intense,  nothing  but  strongsunlight  diffused 
by  ground  glass  is  of  any  use  whatever. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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SNOW  SCENES. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Morrill,  a correspondent  of  our  excellent 
St.  Louis  contemporary,  describes  his  experience  in  pro- 
ducing snow  effects  in  portraiture.  He  s lys  ; — 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  snow  on  the  ground  we  make  of 
‘coarse-fine’  salt,  bought  by  the  bag  of  (say)  1.50  pounds, 
and  spread  upon  an  old  background  removed  from  its 
frame,  and  laid  upon  the  carpet.  It  being  painted,  the 
salt  will  not  sift  through,  and  when  you  have  done  with 
it,  take  the  ground  by  the  edges  and  roll  the  salt  to  the 
middle,  and  with  the  help  of  your  assistaut  lift  it  into  a 
box  for  that  purpose,  made  with  a handle  on  each  side,  and 
carry  into  the  accessory  room  out  of  the  way,  all  of  which 
is  done  in  a minute’s  time,  and  the  room  is  clear  for 
sitting. 

“ In  the  next  place,  the  snow  on  the  coat,  cap,  acces- 
sories, &c.,  is  the  ‘ snow  ’ sold  by  Mr.  Seavey,  the  cele- 
brated background  painter,  and  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  minute  round  bits  of  paper  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  perforated  paper.  It  is  light,  and  by  hold- 
ing a handful  above  your  subject,  and  sifting  upon  him,  it 
will  catch  in  the  wrinkles  of  drapery,  and  very  much  re- 
semble the  genuine  article.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  clean,  and  can  be  very  quickly  brushed  off,  and  for 
the  drapery  of  ladies’  dress  nothing  can  be  better. 

“The  falling  snow  we  produce  with  a tooth-brush  and 
India  ink.  Rub  up  a little  in  a ‘slant,’  and  laying  your 
negative  upon  a bench  in  such  a way  that  when  you  hold 
your  brush  over  it,  and  lightly  rub  across  it  a bit  of  wire 
the  spatters  will  fly  on  the  plate  obliquely,  which  will  give 
a direction  to  the  storm,  and  also  elongate  the  flakes  a 
little  ; and,  by  the  way,  the  negative  must  be  top  towards 
you,  in  order  that  the  flakes  will  be  made  to  appear  <as  if 
falling  instead  of  ascending.  Of  course  a few  trials  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  first  will  show  you  in  just  what 
direction  to  make  the  flakes  fly,  and  also  how  thick  the 
ink  must  be,  in  order  not  to  have  it  run  on  the  plate,  and 
not  have  it  fly  in  a mass,  but  in  minute  spots,  i'he  finer 
ones  will  represent  the  falling  snow  at  some  distance,  and 
the  larger  ones  nearer,” 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Am  American  comic  journal,  the  Xew  York  Puck,  has  the 
following  scene  in  a photographic  studio.] 

He  came  into  the  studio  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  expec- 
torated, and  informed  the  artist  that  he  wished  to  be  “ taken.’’ 
“Naathin’  fancy,”  he  exclaimed,  “ jes.s  somethin’  plain  an' 
quiet,  to  show  the  folks  at  home.  1 allow  you  kin  get  our 
measure,  eh?”  The  artist  thought  he  could.  “How  long 
’ll  it  take  ? ’’  he  inquired.  “ Reckon  an  hour  ’ll  fetch  it,  eh  ? ” 
He  was  informed  that  ten  minutes’ exposure  would  be  amply 
sufScicnt.  He  looked  grave.  “ I didn’t  calculate,’  he  said, 
*'  on  no  particular  exposure.  There  aiut  naathin’  off-coloured 
about  this  business,  is  there?  Ye  see,  I’ve  been  once  to  the 
theay  ter  sense  I come  here,  an’  don’t  wish  to  risk  my  hold  on 
grace  by  no  unnecessary  indulgence  in  vanities.  This  is  a 
city  of  sin,  ye  know  ; an’  I ain’t  going  to  let  Satin  get  the 
pull  on  Isr’el  Pettenhooper.  I’m  a deacon  in  the  Smithfield 
Corners  Brick  Church,  ’n  I guess  I know  on  which  side  the 
bread  of  salvation’s  buttered.”  Mr.  Pettenhooper  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  he  but  the  plate  that  required  ex- 
posure; at  which  Mrs.  Pettenhooper  expressed  herself  much 
relieved.  Then  Mrs.  P.  proceeded  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
her  bonnet,  which  she  did  with  some  reluctance.  The  bon- 
net had  evidently  been  in  Mrs.  Pettenhooper’s  family  a long 
time,  and  probably  dated  from  somewbere  about  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution;  for  Pettenhooper’s  umbrella,  an 
obvious  octogenarian,  was  apparently  some  years  the  bonnet’s 
junior.  While  this  operation  was  going  on,  Mr.  Petter- 
booper  drew  the  artist  aside,  and  utibosomed  himself  in  a 
corner.  I want  you  to  understand,”  he  began,  “jess  what 


my  idee  is.  My  wife  ’u’  me,  we  don’t  want  naathin  fancy, 
ez  [ said.  We’re  plain  people,  ’n’  jess  about  as  godly  ez  they 
run  at  Smithfield  Corners.  So  you  see  we  want  to  git  some- 
t’oin’ subdoocd  an’  kind'r  approprit.  We  don’t  want  no 
such  things  ez  them  I see  downstairs — them  in  tights  an’ 
spangles, ’n’ other  unlmliness.  Mebbe,”  he  went  on  ineili- 
tatively, ‘‘ mebbe  I might  war>t  to  come  back,  alone  by 
myself,  pussonally,  for  somethin’  in  that  line.  I presume 
you  wouldn’t  tax  me  too  high  ef  I was  to  take  a shine  to  a 
picture  in  tight.s  ? I s’pose  it’s  the  fashionable  keerd  ?” 
Then,  after  reflecting  a moment,  and  prooably  trying  to 
raise  the  picture  before  his  mind’.teye,  he  adde(l,  with  much 
animation — “ Don’t  ye  say  naathin'  to  the  old  woman, 
though.  She  ain’t  got  no  sympathy  with  worldly  ideer. 
But  gald  ding  it,  1 say,  a man’s  got  te  hev  his  fling  some 
time  ruther,  ain’t  he?”  By  this  time  Mrs.  Pettenhooper 
was  ready  for  the  camera,  and  active  operations  were 
commenced.  Considerable  difticulty  attended  the  artist’s 
efforts  to  “brace  up  his  sitter  with  the  iron  frame  peculiar 
to  photographers  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Mrs. 
Pettenhooper  resented  the  intrusion  of  an  iron  thumb  in  the 
I small  of  her  back,  and  stigmatised  the  instrument  as 
“ immodest.”  However,  ten  minuti'sof  artistic  agony  pro- 
I duced  a ferrotype  of  the  deaconess.  Then  the  trouble  began. 
The  artist  came  out  of  the  darkroom,  smiling  and  cheerful, 

! with  the  plate  in  his  hand.  He  showed  it  to  Mrs. 
Pettenhooper.  She  asked  in  chilling  tone.s — “ Who  is  it?” 
This  waj  a wet-blanket  on  the  artist’s  professional  enthusi- 
asm. But  be  had  no  cans--  to  complain  of  frigid  moisture, 
for  he  found  himsilf  in  hot  water  inside  of  two  minutes. 
“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  was  the  indignant  query  of  Mrs. 
Pettenhooper,  “ that  I look  like  that  ? 'ibatthing?  Why, 
’taint  no  more  like  me  than  ’tis  like  you.  1 don’t  believe 
you’ve  took  me  at  all.  I believe,  as  I’m  a Christch’u  woman, 
that  you’ve  taken  some  of  them  bareface  1 creatures  1 see 
down  in  the  showcase  at  the  door  instead  of  me.  That  mo  ? 
An’  you  call  yourself  a photographer.  I don’t  see  how 
you’ve  got  the  cheek  to  look  me  in  the  face,  after  libelin’  it 
like  that!”  “ 1 don’t  see  but  what  it  kinder  fetches  you, 
Mari,”  interposed  Mr.  Pettenhooper.  “ You  don’t?  Pelten- 
booper,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  thing  resembles 
the  gal  you  used  to  sil  on  the  fence  with  and  make  love  to  ? ” 
“Waal,”  responded  her  spouse  reflectively,  “come  to  think 
on  it,  I don’t  b’lievo  it  does.  But,”  he  adiled,  in  a con- 
fidential aside  to  the  photographer,  “ No  sir,  that  ain’t  the 
sort  of  thing  I used  to  sit  on  the  fence  with,  you  bet.  But 
the  ole  woman  ain’t  held  on  to  her  youth  like — like  I hev.” 
“ I might  touch  it  up  to  make  it  more  like  you,”  suggested 
the  bulldosed  artist.  “ You  might  ! ” was  the  reply  he  got 
from  his  sitter.  And  he  did.  He  took  it  into  the  dark-room 
and  touched  it  up.  The  result  was  a shade  more  satisfactory  ; 
but  still  Mrs.  Pettenhooper  refused  to  recognise  her  linea- 
ments. She  admitted,  however,  that  it  lookeil  something 
like  her  grandmother  ; and  the  artist,  somewhat  encouraged, 
went  away  and  touched  it  up  again.  The  lout  th  touching-up 
proved  satisfactory  to  Mr.--.  Pettenhooper,  and  she  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  “ somehow  kinder  caught  the  likeness,” 
and  added  that  photography  was  a wonderful  art.  Petten- 
hoopar  took  his  turn  next,  and  when  he  got  his  ferrotype 
he  wanted  to  fight.  “ What  do  you  call  that  blame 
machine  ?”  he  yelled.  “ That’s  a camera,”  said  thetrembling 
artist.  “ Camera,  is  it  ? Well,  that  there  camera  is  a burnia’ 
infidel,  iniquitous,  unreliable,  one-horse  slanderer.  What 
do  you  call  a thing  like  that  ?”  ho  thundered,  turning  to 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Pett-nhoopor  beamed  with  delight.  “ \Vhy, 
if  ’tain’t’s  like  you  ez  one  pea  i.t  to  another.  Pettenhooper, 
I’d  know  you  anywheres  from  this.”  “ Oh,  you  would, 
would  ye!  Mrs.  Pettenhooper,  if  ye  ever  go  to  identifyin’ 
me  with  that  picture.  I’ll  let  a divorce  court  loose  on  ye. 
I’ll  goon  a square  old  Talrnage  tear  ; I will,  by  gum  !” 
“ Perhaps  r<l  better  touch  it  up,”  suggested  the  photo- 
grapher. “ No,  sir,  I don’t  want  no  touchin’  up.  Give  me 
my  umbrella  and  lemme  go  away  from  this  den  of  sin  and 
iniquity.”  But  he  was  told  that  ferreotypes  always  looked 
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that  way  at  first,  owin?  to  the  iron  in  their  composition, 
and  he  finally  consented  to  wait.  It  took  six  touching*  up 
to  bring  Pettenhooper’s  portrait  up  to  bis  ideal  of  manly 
beauty  ; but  he  was  finally  satisfied,  though  Mrs.  Petten- 
hoopor  remarked  that  he  was  awful  vain  for  a man  of  his 
age  and  a deacon  in  the  church,  and  that  the  last  picture 
was  a piece  of  brazen  flittery.  P,-ttenhooper  did  not  view 
it  in  that  light,  and  he  left  the  studio  with  a smile  on  his 
face,  and  the  ferrotypes  iu  bit  pocket.  And  as  he  passed 
out  ho  whispered  in  the  artist’s  ear: — “ Mebbe  1 will  come 
back,  some  mornin’  when  the  ole  woman's  out  shoppin’,  an’ 
try  a pictor  with  tights  and  spangles.  A man's  got  to  hev 
some  swing,  ef  he  is  a deacon  in  thechurcli." 

Ilotfji  anti  ^itcrifs. 

SPILLING  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

Your  correspondent  ‘‘Q.  H."  in  “Notes  and  Queries’’  column, 
February  28tb,  should  have  the  floor  of  his  cellar  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  water  ; after  which,  it  will  be  easy  to  treat  it  chemi- 
cally by  pouring  thereon  a mixture  composed  of  — 

Muriatic  acid  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 parts 

The  soda  hyposulphite  will  then  be  converted  into  snlphur, 
sulphur lus  acid,  and  common  salt,  which  may  be  easily 
swilled  off. 

As  asphalte  floors  vary  somewhat  in  their  composition,  it  will 
be  as  wi-11  to  operate  on  a part  of  it,  to  see  whether  the  sulphur 
precipitated  adheres  to  the  asphalte  in  a way  that  might  be 
considered  objectionable.  Photo-Chbmiccs. 


Dear  Sib,— In  answer  to  your  corre.spondent  respecting  the 
hypo,  disaster.  The  best  remedy  to  overcome  the  consequences 
of  going  further  is  to  well  wash  the  floor  of  operating  room,  and 
asphalte  over  with  a pint  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a pail  of  water 
— three  times  ; when  this  is  done,  well  wash  again  with  plain 
water  twelve  times.  You  will  find  the  substance  of  hypo,  will 
all  be  out.— Yours  respectfully,  W.  J.  Anckorn. 

02,  JFettminsUr  Road,  S.E.,  Feb.  2Sth. 


§r0miritt0S  at  SJ0cuiifs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photoohaphic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  27th 
nit.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Associated  Hoiree  had  been  a 
great  success,  and  that  another  would  probably  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 

Messrs.  H.  Maycock  and  William  Gorst  were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  Mr.  H.  Houlgrave, 
on  " Some  Experiments  wiih  the  Gelatine  Process  ” (in  our  next). 
In  illustration  of  this  paper  a dozen  stereoscopic  transparencies 
were  handed  round,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  softness  and 
excellence.  It  was  stated  that  these  had  been  produced  with 
about  half  an -ounce  of  emulsion,  costing  not  quite  threepence. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Whabmbv  exhibited  some  charming  portraits  from 
gelatine  dry-plate  negatives.  Those  had  been  produced  in  from 
two  to  five  seconds  in  the  studio,  under  conditions  which  with  a 
bavh  plate  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  he  was  glad  to  see  gelatine  dry 
plates  were  now  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  profession.  He 
had  that  afternoon  had  a visit  from  a friend  who  was  just  going  to 
New  Zealand.  He  was  desirous  of  taking  his  portrait,  and  though 
it  was  4 30  p.m.  he  was  successful  with  a Loudon  gelatine  plate. 

Mr.  J.  11.  r.  Ellehbeck  exhibited  some  beautiful  lantern 
slides  of  what  are  known  as  “ pendulum  curves.’’  'These  were 
piodaced  by  the  needle  working  on  glass  prepared  by  firs’ 
rubbing  over  with  wax  (nea  ly  polishiug  it  off  again)  and 
then  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a piece  of  burning  camphor — 
or,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  suggests  in  his  “ .Magic  Lantern  Manual,” 
turpentine  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  A perfectly  opaque 
BUI  face  is  the  result,  and  the  lines  made  by  the  needle  are  beauti- 
fully fins. 

The  members  were  reminded  that  the  portrait  album  was  not 


yet  full,  and  it  was  suggested  that  each  member  should  be  obliged 
to  present  his  portrait  for  the  album. 

'The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  27th  inst. 


Pkotooraphic  Society  of  Franco. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  on  the  10th  January 
last.  M.  Davanne  President  of  the  H;xecu'ive  Council,  in  the  chair 

After  balloting  for  the  admission  of  members  proposed  at  the 
previous  meeting,  and  the  nomination  of  new  ones,  a letter  was 
read  from  M.  Hcn'i  Carliez,  engraver,  of  Deville,  near  Rouen, 
describing  a possible  method  of  transferring  to  any  required  dis- 
tance an  image  obtained  in  the  camera,  with  all  the  gradation  of 
tones  and  half-tints,  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  transmission  of  sound.  From  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic negative  a carbon  positive  or  a print  in  gelatine  can  be 
taken,  which  will  give  an  image  in  relief.  By  interposing  between 
the  carbon  paper  and  the  negative  a stippled  plate — a plate  that 
is  covered  with  dots  placed  at  regular  intervals,  but  moie  or 
less  dispersed  according  to  the  character  of  detail  in  the  image — 
and  exposing  to  the  light  for  some  time,  an  image  would  be 
obtained  formed  of  points  or  dots  more  or  less  deep,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  parts  of  the  negative  through  which  the 
light  had  passed.  The  author’s  suggestion  is,  that  by  a simple 
mechanism  a pin  may  be  made  to  pass  over  these  points,  and  by 
means  of  a membrane  to  repeat  their  gradation  in  the  same  way 
as  Edison's  phonograph  repeats  the  indentations  which  the  sound 
vibrations  have  imprinted  on  the  sheet  of  tinfoil.  For  receiving 
the  image  the  machinery  employed  would  be  exactly  similar,  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  pin  could  be  transmitted  to  a distance  by 
means  of  Bell’s  telephone. 

After  M.  Pector  (who  officiated  as  Secretary  in  place  of 
M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux)  had  read  a number  of  extracts  from  the 
foreign  and  home  journals,  the  President  submitted  to  the  Society 
a Directory  published  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 
This  Directory — as  yet  complete  only  as  far  as  the  letter  M— con- 
tains the  names  of  all  the  photographers  of  the  world  arranged 
under  towns,  and  the  towns  in  alphabetical  order.  Any  person 
consulting  the  work  is  requested  to  point  out  the  errors  and 
omissions  he  may  happen  to  discover.  It  is  much  to  bs  desired 
that  the  example  set  in  this  respect  by  the  Vienna  Society  may 
be  followed  by  the  photographic  societies  of  other  countries. 
The  arrangement  of  such  a list,  whose  importance  can  scarcely 
be  overrated,  would  then  be  much  facilitated. 

M.  Rousselon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  of 
the  Photographic  Section  of  the  late  International  Exhibition, 
informed  the  members  of  the  Society  who  had  exhibited  there 
that  the  Committee,  having  closed  the  accounts,  were  in  the 
pleasant  position  of  being  able  to  return  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  paid  in  advance  by  each  exhibitor.  So  soon  as  the 
accounts  were  completely  in  ade  up,  a full  balance  sheet  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  would  be  issued. 

A coinmnnication  on  the  use  of  collodion  coloured  with  the 
tincture  of  orchanet  or  alkanet  for  retouching  negatives  was  made 
by  M.  Lamy,  and  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  process 
given  before  the  Society.  Full  details  of  the  process  and  of  the 
preparation  of  this  stained  collodion  will  be  found  in  our  French 
Correspondence,  at  page  31  of  our  issue  of  the  17th  January  last. 
M.  Lamy  claims  for  this  method  the  advantage  that  it  affords  an 
eoey  means  of  improving  negatives  which  are  either  too  weak  or 
too  intense.  With  good  portrait  negatives  tieatcd  in  this  way  he 
asserts  that  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  face  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  and  the  details  of  light-coloured  clothes 
and  of  the  hair  rendered  more  distinct.  In  the  case  of  negatives 
of  landscape  photographs,  the  different  planes  of  the  picture  can 
be  separated,  and  the  effects  of  excessive  high  lights  can  be 
softened. 

M.  SrEBBiNG  suggested  a theory  for  the  cause  of  the  spots 
which  so  often  are  found  on  plates  prepared  with  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion.  These  spots  or  striae  are  in  the  form  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  fine  at  first,  but  widening  as  they  proceed,  and  ending 
in  the  broad  flat  curves  like  glass  drops.  They  are  due,  according 
to  M.  Stebbing,  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  he  there- 
fore recommends  that  emulsion  plates  should  always  be  prepared 
in  a perfectly  dry  place. 

A report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  different  emulsion  processes  on  the  gelatinn-bromide 
plates  of  M.  Garcin,  of  Lyons,  was  read  by  M.  Ferrier.  He 
exhibited  some  positive  prints  obtained  by  contact,  and  a negative 
taken  in  the  camera,  wliich  showed  that  these  plates  were  able  to 
give  very  good  resnlts.  As  to  their  sensitiveness  compared  with 
that  of  other  processes,  the  committee  could  express  no  decided 
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opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  light  with  which  they  were  ob" 
liged  to  carry  out  their  experiments. 

M.  Cu.  Cbos  showed  an  instrument  of  his  invention,  which  he 
names  a chromometer.  It  consists  essentially  of  a box  blackened 
inside,  in  which  aio  placed  three  glass  plates  parallel  to  one 
another,  at  an  angle  of  lo®  with  the  front  of  the  box. 
Facing  these  are  three  openings  furnished  with  slits  for  holding 
glass  troughs  containing  standard  coloured  solutions.  These  are 
a red  solution  of  cobalt  chloride,  to  which  some  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide  is  added  ; a yellow  one  of  neutral  potassium  chromate  ; 
a blue  one  of  copper  nitrate.  When  a double  trough  of  each  of 
these  coloured  solutions  is  placed  before  each  of  the  three  open- 
ings, and  all  are  equally  illuminated,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
combination  of  tbe  three  retlect'ous  on  looking  downwards  on  the 
glass  plate  is  that  of  white  light.  If  the  red  aperture  be  masked 
by  an  opaque  screen,  there  arc  only  two  reflections  combined,  the 
blue  and  the  yellow,  and  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  a less  bril- 
liant white.  If  tho  yellow  aperture  be  masked,  tbe  tint  produced 
is  still  white,  but  tinged  with  violet  ; and  if  the  blue  aperture  be 
masked,  it  will  be  tinged  with  orange.  Next,  instead  of  using 
double  troughs  of  the  same  coloured  solution,  let  them  bo  em- 
ployed in  paiis— that  is  to  say,  in  one  aperture  a trough  of  the 
yellow,  and  another  of  the  blue  solution ; in  the  second,  the  blue 
and  the  red  ; and  in  the  third,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  so  that 
only  green,  violet,  and  orange  light  are  respectively  trans- 
mitted. The  effect  when  all  tho  apertures  are  open  will  be,  as 
before,  that  of  white  light,  hut  when  the  opaque  screens  are  used 
the  appearances  are  completely  altered.  When  the  green  light  is 
stopped,  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  a pure  carmine  ; with  the 
violet  suppressed,  a pure  yellow  is  seen  ; and  when  the  screen  is 
placed  before  the  orange  aperture,  a pure  blue  is  produced ; all 
these  pure  colours  being  the  same  as  those  seen  in  the  trichro- 
matic spectrum  when  a black  bar  on  a white  ground  is  viewed 
through  a prism.  ^I.  Cros  has  also  applied  his  chromometer  to 
the  examination  of  photographs  taken  by  light  transmitted 
through  coloured  media.  Thin  negatives  reproduced  from  the 
same  coloured  picture  are  taken  through  a green,  a second  through 
a violet,  and  a third  turough  an  orange  medium — the  media  being 
obtained  bv  combining,  as  above,  two  and  two,  the  three  standard 
solutions  in  flat  glass  troughs.  Black  positives  were  then  taken 
from  these  negatives,  and  placed  one  in  each  opening  of  the  in- 
strument, and  a combination  of  troughs  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  served  to  stain  the  light  for  each  negative  respeotively 
placed  in  front  of  it.  When  the  reflections  from  the  three  glass 
plates  were  viewed  in  combination,  and  the  light  properly  regu- 
lated, the  effect  produced  was  exactly  that  of  the  coloured  picture 
from  wh  ich  the  three  negatives  were  taken. 


Photooiupuic  SociEir  of  Berli.>». 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ‘2nd  January  last,  Herr  H.  Joop  read  a 
paper  on  “ Some  Innovations  in  the  Carbon  Process.”  Ho 
commenced  by  observing  that  tho  word  iimovalions  had  not  been 
chosen  by  him,  and  hardly  expressed  the  intention  of  his  com- 
munication, for  although  some  of  tho  manipulations  he  desired  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting  had  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished, they  were  not  exactly  quite  novel.  Pigment  or  carbon 
paper,  he  remarked,  could  be  purchased  comparatively  cheap  and 
of  good  quality.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  negative  em- 
ployed be  of  sufficient  intensity,  for  a carbon  positive  copies 
rather  softer  than  one  on  albumen ; also  that  the  chromate  bath 
be  of  the  proper  strength.  A strong  solution  of  chromate  (five 
per  cent,  and  upwards)  gives  a weak  picture,  while  a dilute  one 
of  about  two  per  cent,  has  the  contrary  effect.  By  correctly  es- 
timating the  bath,  therefore,  serviceable  prints  can  be  obtained 
from  a hard  or  weak  negative.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  desiccation,  as  a paper  that  has  been  dried  rapidly  gives  a 
harder  picture  than  one  dried  .slowly  ; though  the  latter  is  more 
sensitive,  protracted  desiccation  would  increase  the  sensitiveness 
by  about  two-thirds.  For  transferring  the  film  to  the  glass  plate 
the  author  had  tried  the  plan  of  Ilbrr  Duby,  tho  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  consisted  iu  immersing  the  paper,  after  exposure, 
in  a weak  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  but  had  found  that  the 
water  retained  by  the  paper  soon  rendered  the  shellac  eolu  ion 
milky,  and  spoiled  it.  Uo  prtferred  coating  the  glass  plate  with 
a varnish  of — 

Oil  of  turpentine  4 parts 

Gum  dammar ...  ...  1 part 

which  was  allowed  to  dry  for  twelve  hours.  Water  was  then 
poured  on  this  plate,  and  the  carbon  paper,  after  having  been 
dipped  for  a short  time  iu  cold  water,  placed  film  downwards 
upon  it,  and  thoroughly  squeegeed  iu  every  direction.  By  this 


method  the  formation  of  bubbles  is  avoided.  Another  defect, 
that  of  reticulation,  which  oftens  occurs  in  the  parts  where 
shadows  and  lights  are  sharply  divided,  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of 
tho  author,  to  the  gelatine  film  tearing  on  its  npper  surface,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  portions  that  have  been  less  acted  on  by  light 
swelling  up  more  quickly  than  the  others.  This  may  bo  cor- 
rected by  performing  the  first  operation  of  washing  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  gelatine  no  time  to  swell  up.  In  de- 
veloping, only  moderately  warm  water  must  first  be  used,  and 
hotter  water  only  after  the  paper  has  been  completely  immeised 
in  the  bath.  For  developing  carbon  prints  Herr  Joop  uses  an 
apparatus  of  his  own  devising  ; this  consists  of  a rectangular 
trough  86  c.m.  by  70  c.m.,  with  deal  sides  1.5  c.m.  deep,  and  a 
doable  bottom,  the  lower  one  of  iron,  the  upper  one  of  zinc 
plate.  It  is  heated  by  an  atmospheric  gas  stove,  oval  in  shape, 
placed  underneath  the  iron  plate.  As  regards  the  different  kinds 
of  paper  that  he  uses  for  obtaining  cirbon  negatives,  he  ob- 
served that  the  English  paper  No.  107  gave  the  best  results  ; it 
possessed  a steel-grey  tint,  and  gave  more  intense  c ipies  than  the 
red-brown  paper  A.5  of  Braun,  In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Herr  E.  Dubv  expressed  the  opinion  that  copying  in  direct 
sunlight  after  a weak  chromate  bath  was  not  reliable,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  attain  the  desired  intensity.  Slow  desiccation,  be 
believed,  would  certainly  heighten  the  sensitiveness,  but  had  the 
disadvantage  of  rendering  the  paper  less  durable.  As  regards  the 
shellac  process,  which  he  had  introduced,  he  thought  the  author 
of  tho  paper  must  be  labouring  under  an  error,  as  he  had  always 
rerommended  a thorough  squeegeeing  of  the  paper  on  to  the 
glass  before  immersing  it  in  the  shellac  solution,  so  that  it  re-e 
tained  but  very  littlo  water,  and  the  shellac  solution  would 
remain  good  a long  while.  In  conclusion,  Herr  Duby  drew 
attention  to  a very  sensitive  paper  manufactured  by  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven,  which  was  sold  under  the  name  of  “ Papier  special 
pour  climats  chauds  et  pour  agrandissements." 

Herr  Gael  Sock  had  found  that  the  English  carbon  paper 
107  could  not  bo  used  for  negatives,  as  it  soon  fades  and  turns  of 
a greenish-grey  colour. 

Herr  Duby  believed  that  this  greenish  tint  was  due  to  pro- 
gressive decomposition  of  the  chromic  salt  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  washing. 

Herr  H.  Joop  considered  a paper  tinted  with  cochineal  to  bo 
quite  useless  for  transparent  pictures.  For  retouching  he  had 
used  a mixture  of  burnt  carmine,  burnt  sienna,  a little  neutral 
colour,  and  some  lampblack,  which  he  thought  could  be  employed 
with  advantage  as  a pigment  for  gelatine  films. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  January  16,  Herr  C.  Brasch  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  F.  Stolze  read  a paper  on  his  “ Photographic  E.xperiencea 
in  Persia.”  After  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  country,  its  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  relations,  and  a short  sketch  of  the  work  of 
tho  expedition  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  ho  en- 
tered fully  into  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  as  a photographer 
in  the  course  of  his  journey.  With  more  than  three  hundred 
emulsion  plates  he  obtained  very  poor  results,  as  the  orange 
yellow  glass  of  his  transfer  box  proved  to  be  no  protection  against 
the  intensity  of  a Persian  sun.  Dry  plates  also,  whether  prepared 
with  coffee,  tea,  or  beer,  proved  also  unsatisfactory,  so  that  he  had 
to  fall  back  on  the  wet  process.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a box 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a receptacle  for  chei,  icals, 
but  its  limited  dimensions,  the  want  of  water  and  a dark 
tent,  and  the  insupportable  heat,  compelled  him  to  cut  short 
his  stay  in  it.  On  this  account  the  plates,  immediately  after 
being  developed,  were  coated  with  a concentrated  solution  of 
sugar,  and  the  washing  and  fixing  put  off  till  later.  In  obtaining 
the  necessary  chemicals,  he  met  with  incredible  difficulties— for 
example,  a collodion  procured  from  Bombay  proved  to  be  a model  of 
worthlessness.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  English 
dealers  send  out  to  India  only  those  articles  that  cannot  elsewhere 
be  got  rid  of.  Ether  it  was  quite  impossible  to  procure,  for  the 
bottles  on  their  arrival,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  packing, 
were  sure  to  be  nine-tenths  empty  ; but  as  Dr.  Stolze  on  one 
occasion  had  tent  to  him  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  tbe  sulphuric 
tthtr  which  be  had  oidersd,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  aud  with  the  help  of  the  arrack  of  tbe 
country,  to  make  for  himself  the  required  substance.  After 
much  trouble  he  procured,  by  the  agency  of  a compatriot,  some 
lunar  caustic  and  raw  collodion,  from  which  he  was  able  to  pre- 
pare good  collodion  emulsion,  and  thus  to  obtain  some  most 
successful  views  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Dr.  Stolze  increased 
the  interest  of  his  p iper  by  the  exhibition  of  a number  of  prints 
from  negatives  taken  in  Persia. 
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Herr  E Duby  showed  a number  of  carbon  negatives  taken  on 
paper  of  various  kinds,  and  corroborated  the  views  of  Herr  H. 
Joop,  expressed  at  the  former  meetiug,  as  to  the  superior  fitness  of 
the  English  paper  107  for  taking  carbon  negatives. 

lien-  C.  liiiAscH  laid  before  the  meetiug  a number  of  encaustic 
photographs,  which  were  highly  approved.  He  stated  that  this 
kind  of  photograph  for  the  decoration  of  table  porcelain  is 
beginning  to  obtain  a wide  distribution. 

Herr  I’n.  Joop  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  a new 
pneumatic  holder  of  iron  for  plates  of  a large  size — more  than  a 
square  metre  in  area.  The  ingenuity  of  the  construction  of  this 
'instrument  was  universally  recognized,  but  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  its  price  (.50  marks)  would  not  prevent  its  general  adop- 
tion. Herr  11.  Joop  has  also  constructed  a plate -holder,  much 
cheaper  in  price,  which  he  promised  to  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society. 


long  journey  and  the  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  forming  a 
new  home  would  to  most  women  have  been  insurmountable. 
Brought  back  to  this  country  last  year  by  the  impaired  health  of 
her  venerable  and  distinguished  husband,  who  survives  her,  she 
bore  the  journey  with  her  usual  hardihood  and  spirit,  and  her 
friends  were  delighted  to  find  all  her  old  force  and  freshness  of 
character  and  temperament  undiminished.” 


9/aIb  in  th  Stnbio 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britai.v.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  tins  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  March  11th, 
at  the  Gallery.  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr.  C.  Bennett  will  read 
a paper  on  “Gelatine  Emulsion.”  .\lr.  \V.  Wainwright,  Jun. 
(VVuking)  will  exhibit  gelatine  plates,  with  some  remarks  ; and 
Col.  Wortley  will  exhibit  samples  of  pyroxyline  washed  in 
ammonia, 

The  Luxooraph.— Aletter  from  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke, 
whilst  tha"king  us  for  our  article  of  last  week,  takes  occasion  to 
slate  that  the  pyrotechnic  compnuiid  they  use  is  not  the  same  as 
that  which  was  employed  by  Mr.  Moule,  but  one  of  their  own, 
giving  a more  intense  light,  and  consequent  shorter  exposure  ; 
the  time  for  a cabinet  head  with  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2 B,  second 
size  stop,  being  from  13  to  15  seconds.  They  take  exception  to 
the  term  “ huge  ” as  applied  to  their  reflector,  w hich  is  4 feet  3 
inches  in  diameter. 

Alleged  Piracy  of  Works  of  Art.— At  Brighton  a photo- 
grapher, named  John  Patrick  Conroy,  was  brought  up  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  having  infringed  the  copyright  of 
certain  works  ofart,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  the  well- 
known  fine  art  publisher  of  Pall  Mall,  London.  The  first  charge 
was  of  infringing  tho  copyright  of  Frith’s  celebrated  picture  of 
“TheEailway  Station,”  which,  with  the  steel-plate  engraving, 
&c.,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Graves  at  a cost  of  £16,000.  Sj  long 
as  ten  years  ago  a photographer,  named  Singleton, was  employed 
by  a tradesman,  named  Greig,  in  Guernsey,  to  produce  a nega- 
tive from  an  engraving  of  tho  painting,  which  iiegadve  8ub»e- 
qu  r.tly  passed  iatotlie  prisoner's  hands  by  purchase,  and  three 
photogiaphs,  moasuriiig  about  12  in.  by  8 in.,  were  shown  in 
Court  as  having  been  taken  from  it.  It  was  explained  to  the 
Bench  that  prisoner  was  liable  to  a penally  of  £10  for  every 
pirated  copy,  but  it  was  preferred  to  take  the  case  under  the 
Small  Penaliies  Act,  so  ihat  prisoner  might  be  made  liaole  to 
be  committed  to  prison.  Prisoner’s  reply  to  the  charge  was  that 
the  pliotograplis  were  produced  in  Guernsey,  to  which  island 
the  Copyright  Act  did  not  extend  ; and  eventually  a remand 
was  granted,  it  being  understood  that  the  other  charges,  in- 
cluding the  pirating  of  the  “Pair  of  Nutcrackers,”  “The  Good 
Shepherd,’’  “ On  Foreign  Service,”  and  other  well-known  pic- 
tures, would  ultimately  bo  gone  into. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Cameron.— The  Times,  referring  to  the 
special  loss  to  a social  circle  by  the  lamented  death  of  this  lady, 
says : — “ Mis.  Cameron  appealed  to  a still  wider  public  by  her 
perfectly  original  and  unique  photographic  work  and  subject 
pictures,  in  which,  after  a daring  fashion  of  her  own,  forfeiting 
the  sharpnew  of  definition  which  ordinary  photographers  strive 
for,  and  which  is  one  of  the  things  artists  most  dislike  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  and  having  the  advantage  of  sitters  usually 
distinguish^  for  iutellectual  gifts  or  personal  graces,  she  pro- 
duced a series  of  heads  aud  groups  quite  unique  in  their  sugges- 
tiveness,  the  most  picture-like  photographs  certainly  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  some  of  them  among  the  best  extant 
portraits  of  their  distinguished  originals,  which  included,  among 
a host  of  other  notables,  the  Poet  Laureate,  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Herr  Joachim,  Mr.  Spedding,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brookfield.  Mrs.  Cameron’s  singular  ardour  of  enthusiasm, 
the  energy  with  which  she  flung  herself  into  whatever  she 
undertook,  her  rare  forgetfulness  of  self  and  readiness  to  help 
others,  endeared  her  to  a wide  circle  of  friends,  while  her  devo- 
tion to  her  family  was  for  her  a love  which  nothing  ever  dimi- 
nished— not  even  her  departure  for  a distant  island,  whither  her 
affection  for  her  children  carried  her  at  a time  of  life  when  the 


^0  demsgonbents. 

N0UTIIUMBEUL.AND. — The  chief  object  of  immersing  the  gelatine 
in  methylated  spirit  is  to  remove  all  tlio  water.  Absolute  alco- 
hol will  of  cour.se  answer,  but  the  same  spirit  will  not  serve  for 
repeated  use.  It  m.iy  be  re-distilled  to  gel  rid  of  the  water  it 
absorbs.  2.  In  distilling  water,  a lead  pipe  may  be  used  for 
conveying  water  to  tlio  still.  The  caution  you  have  seen  is 
against  the  use  of  a lead  pipe  for  tho  worm  of  the  still.  This 
should  be  of  copper  or  brass. 

M H.  W. — The  spots  are,  we  think,  due  to  imperfect  fixation,  but 
produced  in  a way  often  bttle  .-u-pected.  It  is  emsed  by  the 
formation  of  small  air-bells  on  the  print,  which  protect  the  spot 
from  the  perfect  action  of  the  hypo.  The  circular  nature  of  the 
spots  indicates  this  as  a source.  The  stains  caused  hy  imperfect 
fixation  are  never  visible  until  some  hours  afterwards,  when 
light  and  moisture  have  caused  the  uecomposiiion  of  the  insolu- 
ble hyposulphite  of  silver  formed.  The  cold  weather  would  cn- 
duce  to  this  result.  Warming  the  fixing  solution  is  very  desir- 
able ill  cold  weather.  Hyposulphito  is  not  likely  to  deteriorate 
wliilst  kept  in  crystals. 

Nellik. — The  yellow  circular  stains  in  your  prints  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  “ M.  H.  W.”  Bead  the  answer  given  to  him 
above.  Watch  the  prints  when  placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and 
remove  air-bells  which  form  on  their  surface.  It  is  a good  thing 
to  keep  the  prints  moving  in  the  fixing  bath,  lifting  each 
individual  prist,  and  placing  it  again  in  the  bath.  This  removes 
air-hells,  and  prevents  the  prints  sticking  together,  which  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  imperfect  fixation.  We  shall  always  have 
pleasure  in  giving  Nellie  advice,  so  she  need  not  hesitate  to 
ask. 

B.  Heyne. — The  power  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  parts  of  the 
negative  would,  of  course,  be  useful,  if  it  could  be  easily  and 
safely  done.  But  you  write  as  if  you  bad  already  communicated 
to  us  your  method.  There  is  a mistake  somewhere,  as  we  have 
not  had  any  letter  from  you  before  this  in  which  you  ask  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  adverli.se  your  method. 

Toned  Collodion  Transfers. —Your  letter  raises  a question 

I which  has  often  occurred  to  our  own  mind,  but  has  never  bee\y 

I discussed,  nor,  so  far  as  wo  know,  any  evil  results  been  noted. 
When  toning  a collodion  transparency,  the  cblorine  liberated 
from  the  deposited  gold  will,  undoubtedly,  form  chloride  of  sil- 
ver by  combining  with  tiie  silver  forming  the  image.  But  all 
this,  you  must  remember,  is  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture,  and 
if  this  cnloride  blackened  under  tho  action  of  light,  it  would  only 
intensify  tho  image.  You  speak  of  the  ligh  s becoming  dis- 
coloured. As  the  whites  are  simply  clear  collodion,  containing 
no  silver,  they  cannot  darken  from  this  cau'<e.  if  they  darken  at 
all,  it  is  from  some  other  cause.  Some  samples  of  spongy  collo- 
dion require  much  washing  to  clear  them  of  anything  in  which 
they  have  been  immersed,  and  possibly  traces  of  the  goia  solution, 
or  even  of  the  previous  hypo  solution,  remain,  and  subsequently 
cause  discolouration.  If  traces  of  the  fixing  solution  remain  in 
the  film,  the  whites  will  sometimes  discolour  during  toning. 
Prints  which  have  a good  colour  after  developing,  without  toning, 
often  have  a buried  smoky  looking  image.  Varnishing  will 
remove  this. 

R.  G.  H. — Gelatine  which  dissolves  in  cold  water  is  bad,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  pholograpluc  purpose.s.  A special  test  of  gela- 
tine or  glue  is  that  it  should  swell  in  cold  water,  but  not  dissolve 
without  heat. 

J.  R.  H.  will  find  several  articles  giving  instructions  for  pro- 
ducing rapid  dry  plates  in  our  last  and  preceding  volumes,  also 
in  our  Yeak-  Books.  We  cannot  repeat  complete  processes  in 
this  column,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  column,  when  they  already  exist 
for  ready  reference.  Justice  regular  readers  forbids  such  a 

• plan  of  occupying  our  space.  There  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued.  See  page  38,  where 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper  gives  very  full  instructions  tor  an  excellent 
process. 

A.  K.  H. — You  will  find,  we  think,  that  diluting  your  collodion 
will)  a little  of  a thin  uuiodized  sample  will  remove  the  difficulty. 
Paris. — The  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  has  not  specifically 
given  up  photography  ; but  some  short  time  azo  a very  severe 
domestic  grief  caused  him  to  withdraw  himself  considerably  from 
professional  life.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  an  address 
which  might,  by  any  possibilitv,  submit  him  to  intrusion.  Our 
correspondent  will  readily  understand  this.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  courteously  accessible. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


March  14,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGIlAl’IlY  IN  AND  OQT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Tk.wellers  and  Dry-Fl.\te  Photography — TirE  Direc- 
tory OF  THE  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna— Jour- 
nals Illustr.xted  by  Photography. 

TrarelUrs  and  Dry  Plate  Photography. — It  would  be  well, 
indeed,  if  travellers  could  derive  more  benefit  from  the 
improvements  that  are  takin"  place  in  dry  plate  photo- 
graphy. It  is  no  longer  a novelty  to  employ  dry  plates  in 
the  studio  in  preference  to  wet  ones.  Several  of  our 
correspondents  have  now  been  employing  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  in  the  studio  for  months  past,  and  the  silver  bath, 
if  not  put  on  one  side  altogether,  has  not  been  called  into 
requisition.  But  in  the  studio  there  is  a dark  room 
always  at  hand,  a haven  of  safety  and  refuge  to  the  photo- 
grapher, which  the  traveller,  unfortunately,  lacks.  If 
things  do  not  go  quite  as  they  should  do,  the  stay-at- 
home  photographer  has  always  his  dark  room  to  go  into, 
wherein  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  his  failure.  He 
can  always  see  how  far  he  has  succeeded  or  failed  on  the 
instant,  and  may  at  once  investigate  the  cause  of  failure. 
His  sitter  is  still  in  the  next  room,  and  another  plate  can 
be  taken  without  loss  of  time.  The  traveller,  unfortu- 
nately, is  in  a far  worse  position.  If  he  does  not  burden 
himself  with  a dark  tent,  then  he  must  run  the  risk  of 
failure  with  his  dry  plates  ; if  he  carries  a dark  tent  with 
him,  the  advantages  of  dry  plate  work  cease  to  have  their 
full  importance  with  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  a 
photographer  who  is  not  well  versed  in  dry  plate  develop- 
ment gets  nervous  over  the  manipulations  when  he  knows 
that  the  object  he  has  photographed  is,  perhaps,  left  far 
behind  in  bis  journey,  and  there  are  no  means  of  retaking 
it  should  his  plate  turn  out  a failure.  He  is  not  working 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  he  gets  more  failures 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances a traveller  never  seems  to  feel  confidence  unless 
he  carries  materials  for  the  wet  process,  and,  when  he  has 
these  with  him,  he  naturally  employs  them.  The  experi- 
ences recently  detailed  by  Dr.  Stolze  before  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Society  are  not  likely  to  give  travellers  any 
further  confidence  in  dry  plate  work.  Dr.  Stolze  has  made 
a journey  through  Persia,  and  his  results,  obtained  not 
with  a few,  but  a large  series  of  dry  plates,  must  have  been 
very  discouraging.  He  tried  during  his  wanderings,  he 
tells  us,  no  less  than  three  hundred  emulsion  plates,  with 
which  he  obtained  very  poor  results,  owing,  he  explains, 
to  the  yellow  glass  of  his  transfer  box  not  being  proof 
against  a Persian  sun.  If  the  emulsion  plates  had  been 
prepared  with  gelatine,  we  can  well  believe  the  traveller’s 
explanation,  and  it  certainly  behoves  travellers  to  bear  in 
mind  that  protection  which  may  be  sufficient  in  a Euro- 
pean climate,  fails  to  preserve  plates  from  immunity  in  the 
East;  but  Dr.  Stolze’s  other  dry  plates  were  not  more 
satisfactory.  Films,  whether  prepared  with  coffee,  tea,  or 
beer,  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and,  in  the  end,  Dr.  .Stolze 
had  to  do  what  many  before  him  have  done,  namely,  get  along 
as  well  as  he  could  with  the  wet  process.  This  resolution 
did  not  at  once  remove  all  thorns  from  his  path.  The 
want  of  water  and  a dark  tent,  together  with  the  insupport- 
able heat,  compelled  him  in  the  end  to  cut  short  his  photo- 
graphic tour  in  Persian  territory.  He  did  not  wash  and  fix  his 
plates,  but  contented  himself  with  developing  them  and 
coating  them  with  a solution  of  sugar.  Dr.  Stolze’s  woes 
as  a travelling  photographer  appeared  to  be  never-ending. 
He  had  believed  so  sincerely  iu  his  dry  plates  that  he 
had  come  almost  unprepared  to  work  by  the  wet  method. 
He  complains  that  at  Bombay  no  collodion  of  any  worth 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  he  hints  that  dealers  appear  to 
be  iu  the  habit  of  sending  out  such  photographic  material 
to  India  as  they  cannot  get  rid  of  elsewhere.  Ether  it  was 
impossible  to  procure,  since  the  bottles  arrived  always 
nine-tenths  empty.  We  suspect  the  circumstance  goes  a 


good  way  to  explain  the  dearth  and  inferiority  of  other 
articles— such  as  collodion,  alcohol,  &c.  Ninety  degrees 
iu  the  shade  must  play  a good  deal  of  havoc  with  photo- 
graphic chemicals,  although  we  have  many  correspondents 
in  India  who  have  never  complained  against  difficulties 
from  this  source.  Dr.  .Stolze  would  have  us  believe  that 
at  last  he  was  so  reduced  lu  the  matter  of  supplies  that 
only  lunar  caustic  and  raw  collodion  remained  to  him, 
with  which  he  prepared  some  emulsion  that  secured  very 
good  views  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  No  doubt  climatic 
influence  must  work  an  impression  upon  dry  films,  and 
an  emulsion  or  coffee  plate  prepared  in  England  or  Ger- 
many no  doubt  would  hardly  give  such  successful  results 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  travel  in  an  Eastern  country ; at 
the  same  time,  wo  remember,  Captain  Abney  had  little 
difficulty  at  Thebes  with  films  prepared  in  England  prior 
to  his  departure.  The  plates  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  true, 
were  prepared  by  himself,  and,  as  Captain  Abney  is 
facile  princeps  in  all  that  pertains  to  dry  work,  no  doubt 
the  films  were  handled  with  unusu.al  skill;  but  still  there 
i-»  the  fact  that  they  were  not  found  wanting,  flaptaia 
Waterhouse,  the  Assistant  Surveyor- General  at  Calcutta, 
has  also  worked  repeatedly  with  dry  plates,  and  has  secured 
eminently  satisfactory  results,  in  the  case  of  both  these 
officers,  of  course,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Tropics, 
aed  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
place  on  record  their  experiences  on  the  preparation  of  dry 
plates  to  be  employed  in  hot  climates. 

The  Directory  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna.— 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  is  in  the  van  in  many 
respects.  They  have  for  years  past  issued  a series  of 
medals  for  progress  and  improvements  in  various  branches 
of  the  art,  and  they  organize  lectures  from  time  to  time  for 
the  good  of  members  and  their  friends.  Under  the 
Society’s  auspices,  the  President,  Dr.  Ilornig,  has  regu- 
larly issued,  of  late  years,  an  annual  or  note-book,  for  the 
use  of  members  and  photographers  generally,  which  con- 
tains a mass  of  useful  information.  There  are  the  names 
of  all  photographic  societies  in  the  world,  together  with 
their  chief  officers.  All  the  known  photographic  journals 
published  in  Europe,  India,  and  America,  are  given, 
with  their  place  of  publication  ; a list  of  photographic 
requisites  which  are  poisonous,  aud  what  the  antidotes 
are  for  such  ijoisons,  together  with  a mass  of  other  useful 
information.  Now  the  Vienna  Society  has  published  the 
first  part  of  a General  Directory.  So  far  it  is  only  com- 
plete as  far  as  the  letter  M,  and  it  is  to  contain  the 
names  of  all  the  photographers  in  the  world  arranged 
under  towns,  and  the  towns  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
Society  depends  upon  home  and  foreign  photographers 
to  point  out  errors,  if  they  exist,  and  these  will  be  corrected 
in  a second  edition  of  the  work. 

Journals  Illustrated  by  Photography. — Photography  is 
being  utilized  again  in  the  illustrated  papers  for  depicting 
war  sketches.  One  of  the  finest  plates  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  last  week  is  from  a photograph  by  a 
Durban  artist.  It  shows  the  crossing  of  Col.  Pearson’s 
column,  a flat-bottomed  barge  filled  with  Linesmen  going 
on  duty  across  the  river,  while  in  contrast  with  the  neat, 
soldierly  uniforms  are  shown  two  or  three  Kaffirs  in  war 
paiut  and  feathers.  The  scene  is  a most  realistic  one,  and 
has  all  the  life  and  reality  which  attach  to  a camera 
picture.  VVe  cannot  see  why  a journal  containing  nothing 
but  photographs  should  not  be  issued  illustrate!  (say)  both 
by  the  Woodburytype  and  the  Collotype  process.  There 
should  be  hardly  less  delay,  upon  receipt  of  negatives, 
than  is  required  to  transfer  a sketch  on  wood,  cut  the 
blocks,  and  have  them  prepared  for  printing.  By  having 
half-a-dozen  photo-mechanical  printing  surfaces  prepared, 
the  delay  that  might  occur  from  pulling  off  slowly  would 
be  at  once  neutralised.  The  sale  of  such  a journal  giving 
(say  once  a week)  four  or  six  prints  of  interest  would 
command  a ready  sale,  and  as  people  now  pay  sixpence 
apiece  for  a great  many  of  the  London  journals,  double 
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that  sum  at  least  would  soon  be  forthcoming  from  real 
photographs  depicting  scenes  in  Zulu-land,  Afghanistan, 
or  any  other  place  to  which  popular  interest  attaches. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 

BY  H.  1>.  H.\RMAN.» 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  artificial  lighting  (and  this 
paper  in  itself  is  but  an  introduction),  I feel  that  some 
apology  is  due  from  me  to  the  members  of  the  Society ; 
for  during  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  apparently  become 
such  an  all-absorbing  topic,  and  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
our  own  orthodox  photographic  journals,  have  so  taken  up 
the  matter,  and  related  all  the  hitherto  known  or  published 
facts  and  fallacies  concerning  it,  that  it  needs  a far  more 
powerful  exponent  than  myself  to  do  it  justice.  I will, 
therefore,  not  waste  your  time  by  making  this  paper  a re- 
sume of  what  must  be  already  known  to  most  of  my  hearers, 
but  will  briefly  give  you  my  own  experience,  trusting  in  a 
subsequent  discussion  to  elucidate  some  new  facts,  and 
make  the  subject  an  interesting  one. 

A question  arises  at  the  outset,  Is  it  advisable  to  investi- 
gate and  persevere  in  the  application  of  artifleial  light  for 
photographic  purposes  V A professional  photographer  so 
strongly  condemns  it  in  a letter  to  the  Photographic  News 
of  the  21st  ult.,  calling  it  a “night  business”  and  an 
“ ignis  fatuus,”  with  many  other  unwholesome  remarks, 
that  1 confess  I have  been  somewhat  anxious  lest  my  paper 
should  meet  with  au  unfavourable  reception.  This  gentle- 
man says:  “ Photographers  have  enough  to  do,”  &c.,  &c. 
But  I believe  there  are  many  photographers  who  have  not 
had  quite  enough  to  do  during  the  last  four  months,  and 
who  would  gladly  have  made  a little  profitable  overtime. 

I shall  therefore  address  my  remarks  to  “ whomsoever  it 
may  concern,”  believing  that  it  concerns  not  only  photo- 
graphers, but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  would-be  patrons 
in  all  cl.'isses  of  society,  who  are  not  at  liberty  until  the 
day’s  work  or  the  day’s  duties  are  over. 

What  is  more  common  than  for  a city  gentleman  to  rush 
into  your  studio  about  nine  a.m.,  with  watch  in  hand,  and 
just  ten  minutes  to  catch  the  train,  his  face  flushed  with 
heat  and  anxiety  lest  the  said  train  should  go  without  him, 
and  he  wishes  to  be  photographed?  liis  wife  has  been 
worrying  him  for  years  for  his  portrait,  and  now  he  re- 
members that  to-morrow  is  her  birthday,  and  thinks  he 
will  order  a portrait  of  himself  on  his  way  to  town,  and 
call  for  it  in  the  evening,  just  by  way  of  a surprise  for  her. 
Your  feelings  prompt  you  to  let  him  catch  his  train  com- 
fortably— in  fact,  to  decline  the  little  job,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  request  that  he  will  defer  it  until  ha  has  a more  leisur- 
able  opportunity ; but  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  customers, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  taken  in  some  London  ' 


his  evening  meal,  he  would  come  in  a far  happier  and 
more  tranquil  state  of  mind,  in  good  humour,  and  just  fit 
to  be  photographed  .Instead  of  a trial,  it  would  be  a treat, 
like  going  to  the  theatre  (especially  when  he  saw  the  blue 
fire)  or  like  taking  a stroll  by  moonlight.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  artizans  and  the  working  classes 
generally,  who  can  only  find  time  to  dress  respectably 
after  working  hours.  To  these  I am  suie  it  would  be  a 
“ raal  convanience,”  and  I think  the  few  specimens  I have 
brought  with  me  this  evening  will  prove  that  the  subject  is 
worth  studying,  that  it  is  not  quite  an  ignis  fatuus,  and 
that  is  also  within  the  means  of  the  humblest  photographer. 

The  apparatus  that  I use  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
as  I have  not  tried  either  the  electric  light,  the  photogen, 
or  the  luxograph,  I will  leave  it  to  those  who  have  done 
I so  to  speak  of  their  merits.  I have  no  doubt  they  are  all 
' good,  perhaps  far  superior  to  ray  own — they  ought  to  be  ; 

I but  then  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
I electric  light,  for  instance,  was  quite  beyond  my  purse  ; 
with  regard  to  the  other  two  methods  I have  mentioned, 

I have  only  seen  one  demonstrated,  and  that  did  not  im- 
press me  favourably.  I am  accustomed  to  quick  exposures, 

' and  when  1 saw  a gentleman  exposed  to  a blinding  light  for 
exactly  thirty-five  seconds,  with  the  burning  material  hiss- 
ing and  crackling  all  the  time,  I tried  to  calculate  what 
chance  I should  have  with  nervous  sitters,  and  how 
many  I should  pass  in  an  evening’s  work. 

On  account  of  the  objectionable  noise  and  smoke 
attending  the  combustion  of  pyrotechnic  compounds,  I 
resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  magnesium 
ribbon.  I took  an  old  umbrella,  and  divesting  it  of  its 
stick,  I converted  it  into  a reflector  by  lining  it  with 
white  paper.  I then  procured  a child’s  wooden  hoop, 
which  1 covered  with  white  tissue,  and  this  I hung  loosely 
over  the  open  part  of  the  umbrella.  The  latter  was  fixed 
edgeways  upon  a head-rest,  and  in  this  I burnt  the 
magnesium  ribbon.  I found  that  four  inches  of  wire  gave 
me  about  ten  seconds’  exposure,  which  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient for  one  of  Wratten’s  gelatine  plates. 

My  first  attempts  with  magnesium  were  so  ■Batisfac- 
tory  that  I believe,  with  perseverance,  I should  have 
produced  some  excellent  portraiture;  but  a friend  having 
given  me  a formula  for  a very  cheap  pyrotechnic  com- 
pound, I was  induced  to  give  it  a trial,  and  I have  now 
finally  adopted  it.  My  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : — 
An  empty  box  without  a lid  (of  any  dimension,  but  the 
larger  the  better)  is  stood  upon  end  and  raised  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor ; the  open  part,  facing  the  sitter, 
is  covered  wiih  white  tissue  except  about  six  inches  from 
the  bottom,  to  allow  for  draught  and  to  put  in  the  fire 
powder ; the  inside  is  lined  with  white  paper  ; a hole  is  cut 
in  the  top  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  over 
this  I invert  a flower  pot  with  the  bottom  knocked  out  ; 


skylight  during  his  quarter  of  an  hour’s  luncheon,  and  you 

lose  him  altogether.  You  therefore  prepare  a plate  as  ; ^ cardboard  chimney  taken  through  a window  eftectu- 


quickly  as  possible  (unless  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a dry  plate  quite  handy),  your  visitor  in  the  meanwhile 
pacing  the  studio  impatiently,  and  calling  out  for  you  to 
be  quick,  or  he  must  go.  You  may  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  expression  and  the  kind  of  negative  you  are  li'ifely 
to  obtain  under  these  circumstances.  Your  sitter  hurries 
away,  and  cannot  stop  to  pay,  even  for  the  proof ; the  proof 
is  not  quite  to  his  liking  when  he  calls ; and  his  promise  of 
a re-sitting  is  never  fulfilled. 

This  is  one  class  of  people,  and  their  number  is  legion, 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Loudon,  and  w'ho  never  can 
spare  an  hour  to  be  photographed,  and  to  this  want  of 
opportunity  I attribute  the  large  number  of  lady-sitters 
compared  with  gentlemen  who  visit  photographic  studios 
generally.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  it  may  not  apply  to  London ; but  the  experience  of ' 
many  photographic  friends,  as  well  as  my  own,  gives  the  | 
same  teaching.  Now,  if  the  City  gentleman  that  1 have  ; 
alluded  to  would  wait  until  after  business  hours,  and  after  ' 


ally  carries  off  the  fumes. 

A more  concise  and  possibly  more  lucid  description  of 
a similar  construction  is  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  I’almer 
iu  the  Photographic  News  of  February  14th  ; it  resembles 
my  own  with  a few  exceptions,  one  being  the  novel  smoke- 
holder,  or  chimney,  for  drawing-room  purposes.  This 
I gave  a fair  trial,  but  found  it  impracticable,  for  unless 
it  is  made  of  an  euormous  size  it  will  not  hold  the  volume 
of  smoke  for  ten  seconds’  combustion,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  wait  until  “ the  last  faint  spark 
expires,”  before  you  can  remove  it.  One  ounce  of  the 
compound  will  burn  for  ten  seconds,  and  as  this  is  about 
the  usual  exposure  (although  good  negatives  can  be 
taken  with  less),  the  cost  of  production  will  be  one  half- 
penny for  the  light.  1 use  it  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A Saucepan  lid  is  filled  with  dry  sand,  and  laid  on  a trivet 
about  six  inches  high  in  the  centre  of  the  box  ; the  powder 
is  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the  sand  in  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid,  a hole  is  made  iu  the  side  of  the  box  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  through  which  I can  watch  the  fire  and 
insert  a wax  taper  to  light  it. 


• Read  before  the  Sonth  London  Photogxsphic  Society. 
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1 have  here  given  the  moat  economical  way  of  working 
the  process,  although  1 am  not  insensible  to  the  advantage 
that  would  be  derived  from  having  suitable  reflectors 
(mine  are  all  paper  ones).  The  fire-box  may  be  lined  with 
tin  to  produce  a more  powerful  light,  and  if  made  on  pur- 
pose, the  bo.x  would  be  better  in  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  corner  cupboard. 

AVhile  on  the  subject  of  apparatus,  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  altogether  irrelevant  to  describe  the  lantern  with  which 
1 develop  dry  plates.  It  is  a box  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction to  the  fire-box  already  described,  with  a cover 
to  hangover  the  front,  made  of  cardboard  and  deep  orange 
coloured  paper.  In  the  box  I place  a good  paraffin  lamp, 
and  I find  it  quite  effectual,  as  I have  held  dry  plates  in 
front  of  it  for  two  minutes  without  fogging.  There  is 
another  hint  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  use  gelatine 
plates  for  the  first  time.  It  is  very  convenient  to  take 
a print  from  the  negative  before  varnishing,  so  as  to 
re-intensify  if  not  sufficiently  done ; but  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  have  both  the  negative  and  paper  thoroughly 
dry,  the  gelatine  film  will  become  impreguatsd  with  the 
silver  from  the  paper,  and  will  soon  blacken  in  the 
daylight,  becoming  worse  and  worse  with  every  print, 
until  the  negative  becomes  useless,  unless  the  varnish  (if  it 
has  been  varnished)  is  removed,  and  it  is  again  placed 
in  the  hypo  bath.  The  negatives  that  I have  brought 
with  me  this  evening  were  all  taken  with  dry  plates 
with  exposures  varying  from  six  to  ten  seconds.  With 
regard  to  those  negatives,  and  also  the  prints  from  them, 
I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I have  brought  them 
only  to  show  the  effect  of  lighting  and  exposure ; in 
other  respects  they  are  extremely  bad,  and  must  not  be 
taken  as  a specimen  of  work.  I shall,  therefore,  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  Kindly  return  them  to  me  after 
inspection.  With  one  exception  they  are  entirely  untouched. 
I have  purposely  left  them  so,  as  we  all  know  what  can 
be  done  by  elaborate  retouching,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a negative  when  it  is  piled  up 
with  so  many  permanent  pigments  of  plumbago. 


A NEW  TONING  PROCESS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES 
AND  TRANSPARENCIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  BBOOK8.* 

As  regards  the  exposure.  When  the  system  of  contact  is 
used,  expose  from  about  one  second  to  five  or  six,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  negative,  in  the  front  of  an  ordinary 
window  (without  opening  it).  In  the  camera  the  exposure 
is  longer.  With  a good  light,  when  using  whole-plate 
negatives,  from  about  twenty  seconds  and  upwards  ; with  a 
very  intense  negative,  sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  minutes 
will  not  be  found  too  long  ; but,  as  a rule,  give  plenty  of 
exposure,  as  au  under-exposed  plate  is  useless. 

The  year  before  last  I read  a paper  before  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  respecting  the  colour  of  the  deve- 
loped image,  so  as  to  obtain  lich  warm  tones  by  using  in 
conjunction  with  the  alkaline  pyro  developer  certain  salts. 
I obtained  the  best  results  with  acetate  of  soda,  and  also 
phosphate  of  soda.  Very  charming  results  were  obtained  by 
this  means,  but  the  system  was  only  available  when  the 
warm  tints  were  required  ; it  was  useless  for  black  tones. 
Since  I published  the  results  of  those  experiments,  1 have  in- 
vestigated the  matter  still  further.  I find  that  different  sam- 
ples of  pyrogallic  acid  will  give  different  tones.  I have  now 
in  my  possession  three  different  samples:  one  will  develop 
the  image  of  a warm  red  tone  : another  gives  an  image  of  a 
greenish  tintwithgood  intensity  ; and  the  third  sample  gives 
a very  thin,  slate-coloured,  miserable  looking  thing,  and  no 
amount  of  alkali  will  alter  their  character.  Then,  again,  I 
find  also  different  results  obtained  by  using  different  sam- 
ples of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  I believe  there  are  two  sorts 
in  the  market — the  ordinary  commercial,  and  the  re- 
sublimed. The  former  sample  has  the  tendency  to  give  a 
greenish  tint  to  the  image  ; and  the  latter  generally  gives  a 

• Continued  from  p.  116.  ' 


rich  vigorous  tone,  with  a reddish  cast.  I always  find  it  best, 
when  purchasing,  to  get  this  article  from  some  large  whole- 
sale house.  Several  times,  when  I have  run  short,  I have 
obtained  some  from  the  nearest  chemist  and  druggist — and 
to  my  sorrow.  I find  the  beat  way  of  keeping  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  to  keep  it  in  ajar  or  wide-mouth  bottle,  with  a 
well-fitting  cork,  and  keep  the  bottle  or  jar,  mouth  down- 
wards, in  the  coolest  place  in  the  house.  Liquor  ammonia 
gives,  generally,  a bluish  kiud  of  image,  and  1 very  seldom 
use  this  at  all. 

After  the  plate  has  been  exposed  either  by  contact  or  in 
the  camera,  it  is  flooded  with  three  parts  of  methylated 
spirit  and  one  part  water,  allowed  to  soak  well  into  the  film 
for  about  one  minute  ; the  plate  is  then  well  washed  (or, 
what  is  preferable,  soaked)  in  a dish  of  clean  water  tor  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  then  well  washed  under  the  tap,  and  a 
developer  poured  over,  made  from  the  following  solutions  : — 
A. — Saturated  solution  of  carb.  ammonia  4 ounces 
Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2 drams 

Water  ...  . . ...  ...  8 ounces 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  (beat)  96  grains 

Absolute  alcohol  (805")  ...  ...  1 ounce 

For  a quarter-plate  put  about  two  drops  of  solution  P into 
a clean  measure,  and  about  two  drachms  of  solution  A,  and 
pour  over  the  plate  at  once.  I prefer  to  develop  the  small 
plates  in  a little  cemented  glass  dish,  as  described  by  mo 
some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  Year-Books,  as  I can  easily 
see  through  it  and  watch  how  the  intensity  is  going  on.  1 
find,  as  a rule,  almost  every  sample  of  emulsion  will  stand 
the  developer  compounded  as  above.  Should  the  subject  be 
one  of  violent  contrasts,  one  drop  of  pyro  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, and  with  a weak  and  flat  negative  five  or  six  drops 
will  not  be  found  too  much.  The  image  must  be  developed 
to  its  full  intensity — if  anything,  a little  above — as  the  fix- 
ing agent  used  is  more  powerful.  After  the  plate  has  been 
well  washed,  it  is  fixed  in  a solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  useless  in  this  instance.  I use  it 
about  the  following  strength  : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ...  ...  20  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

It  will  be  found  best  to  use  this  in  a dish,  and  immerse  the 
plate  in  it,  moving  the  dish  about.  It  will  fix  in  about  two 
or  three  minutes.  By  using  cyanide  instead  of  hypo,  we 
obtain  one  of  the  most  wretched  colours  imaginable — of  a 
nasty  yellowish  buff,  and  it  is  by  obtaining  this  colour  we 
are  able  to  tone  to  any  tint  we  please.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  cyanide  to  act  after  the  film  is  well  cleared, 
especially  if  the  image  is  thin  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  all 
traces  of  the  unaltered  bromide  of  silver  must  be  dissolved. 
The  plate  is  now  washed  under  the  tap  for  about  a minute, 
aiid  then  allowed  to  soak  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
dish  (the  larger  the  better)  of  clean  water.  This  washing 
must  uot  be  shirked,  or  the  toning  will  be  uneven.  When 
lemoved  from  the  dish  of  water,  it  is  again  well  washed  under 
the  tap,  and  is  then  ready  for  toning. 

The  best  toning  agent  I find  for  the  purpose  is  bichloride 
of  platinum.  I have  tried  chloride  of  iridium,  and  though  1 
have  not  yet  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction,  have  not  given 
it  up. 

Toning  Solution. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  ...  2 to  4 grains 

Water  ...  ...  20  ounces 

The  toning  is  best  accomplished  in  a white  dish.  After 
the  plate  has  been  well  washed,  it  is  placed  in  the  toning 
bath,  and  the  dish  mut-t  be  well  rocked  about  to  insure  even 
action.  It  will  at  once  change  from  the  miserable  yellow 
colour  before  described,  first  to  an  orange  tint,  and  then  to 
pale  claret,  to  deep  claret,  to  purple  claret,  pure  photo-tone, 
warm  black,  deep  black,  engraving  black,  and  finally  to  a 
slatey  black,  something  like  platinum  gives  with  an  ordinary 
bath  plate.  Now  the  toning  can  he  stopped  at  any  stage, 
according  to  taste  and  subject.  It  almost  may  be  termed  a 
magic  system  of  toning.  If  the  plate  has  not  been  washed 
sufficiently,  it  will  tone  in  streaks  and  patches,  which  can 
never  beover  come  unless  the  toning  is  carried  onto  thsslatey 
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tints.  After  the  image  has  been  toned  sufficiently,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  a little  too  intense  to  give  the  best  result 
n the  screen  ; ifso,  itcanbe  passed  throui;h  the  cyanide 
again.  In  so  doing,  if  only  the  red  warm  tone  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  tone  instantly  is  destroyed  on  immersion  in  the 
cyanide  solution,  which  also  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
ima  e to  tne  required  depth  ; but  if  the  black  tones  have 
been  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  it  has  but  little  effect  upon 
the  colour  ; the  only  effect  the  cyanide  solution  has,  is  to 
reduce  the  intensity  or  clear  away  fog.  The  waim  tones  are  ■ 
c.imposed  of  silver  and  platinum,  and  the  black  tones  of  ' 
platinum  only.  | 

Now  if  we  compare  a slide  that  has  been  toned  with  one  i 
that  has  not  been  toned,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  toned  < 
one  is  far  superior  as  regards  texture  and  clearness.  The 
untoned  slide  looks  almost  perfect  when  seen  alone,  but  ' 
together  the  detail  has  the  appearance  of  being  clogged  up.  | 
The  black  cold  tones  are  very  suitable  for  making  enlarged 
negatives. 

I must  not  omit  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good 
tones  on  very  weak  images.  Better  tones  are  obtained  in 
transparencies  that  are  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
lantern  slides  can  be  made  sufficiently  intense  to  bear  any  < 
tone  required.  I am  in  hopes,  in  a few  years,  to  see  a greater 
interest  evinced  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  our  art-science  | 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  I 

One  drawback  with  the  system  that  I originated  with  the  | 
use  of  acetate  of  soda,  &c.,  with  the  alkaline  pyro,  was,  that  it 
was  at  times  difficult  to  get  a scries  of  transparencies  of  the  < 
same  tone  ; but  with  this  method  the  toning  can  be  stopped  j 
just  at  the  moment  the  desired  tone  is  obtained,  exactly  the 
same  as  a silver  print.  1 

Before  I close,  1 must  also  call  attention  to  the  bichloride 
of  platinum.  Samples  at  times  will  vary,  and  I hope  I shall 
not  transgress  the  limits  allowed  to  contributors  in  these 
pages  instating — mostly  for  the  benefit  of  photographers  re-  j 
siding  at  a distance  from  large  towns  or  cities  .—that  bichlo-  i 
ride  of  platinum  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Hopkins  and 
Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  as  I am  well  aware  ! 
that  it  is  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  ordinary  photographic  ' 
dealers.  1 am  also  busily  engaged  in  working  out  several 
other  branches  of  photography  where  platinum  toning  plays  ' 
an  important  part,  and  also  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  j 
making  them  public.  ! 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  toning  need  not  be  j 
done  in  the  dark-room  : it  can  be  done  in  full  daylight,  as 
it  has  been  fixed,  by  toning  in  a white  porcelain  dish  ; lifting  ! 
the  plate  up  at  about  the  angle  of  45“,  the  tone  is  readily 
seen.  Should  the  solution  tone  too  raoidly.  it  can  be  diluted 
with  water.  1 use  ordinary  tap  water.  After  washing  and 
drying,  it  can  be  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  best 
varnish  that  I find  for  the  purpose  is  made  as  follows  : — 
White  hard  spirit  varnish  ...  ...  1 part 

Methylated  spirit  3 to  G parts 

according  to  the  thickness  of  the  white  hard  varnish.  Some 
samples  will  bear  more  spirit  for  diluting  than  others.  For 
lantern  slides  it  is  best  to  use  the  varnish  as  thin  as  possible  ; I 
if  used  too  thick,  after  a time  it  will  crack,  from  the  heat  of 
the  lantern.  The  best  guide  is  to  thin  it  down  so  that  only 
a slight  gloss  is  seen  on  the  varnished  film  ; if  it  is  too  thin, 
t dries  dull  and  dead.  I have  seen  many  slides  ruined  by 
using  the  varnish  too  thick.  I 

In  conclusion,  I will  give  a hint  or  two  about  mounting.  | 
I generally  use  masks  black  on  both  sides,  and  on  one  side  j 
I write  the  name  of  the  subject  in  white.  For  this  purpose 
I use  moi^t  tube  watercolour,  and  thin  down  to  the  cousis-  | 
tency  of  cieam,  using  an  ordinary  steel  pen  kept  for  the  i 
purpose,  keeping  the  bottle  containing  it  well  corked  when 
out  of  use.  By  adopting  this  system  the  white  letters  can  ! 
TO idilv  be  seen  in  a dull  light,  and  the  siile  that  the  itiscrip-  ' 
tun  is  written  ou  goes  next  to  the  light,  unless  the  picti’res 
Jiy®  shown  through  the  screen,  when  it  is  reveised.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Wilson  adopts  this  method,  and  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  best. 


In  regard  to  the  binding  of  the  slides,  strips  of  gummed 
paper  can  be  bought  for  the  purpose.  1 generally  find  them 
much  too  thick  for  the  purpose ; and  gum  is  the  very  worst 
thing  that  can  be  used,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  tumbles  off. 
The  thing  that  I have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  is  common 
paste,  and  better  still  if  the  paste  is  made  the  way  I described 
in  the  1879  Year-Book.  The  paper  I find  most  suitable  is 
black  tissue  paper.  After  the  slide  is  mounted  and  cleaned, 
I take  some  thin  shellac  varnish,  and  varnish  the  paper 
binding  all  over ; it  is  then  almost  indestructible  for  ordinary 
wear.  It  is  a little  more  trouble,  but  it  will  be  found  well 
worth  the  little  extra  time  that  it  takes. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  DR.  DRINKWATER,  F.C.S.,  ETC.* 

The  events  of  the  past  month  have  rendered  necessary  an 
apology  on  my  part  in  introducing  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  artificial  light  in  photography  to  your  notice.  I was 
asked  to  read  a paper  before  the  Society,  and  as  I had  de- 
voted considerable  time,  especially  of  late,  to  the  study  of 
the  various  methods  of  artificial  light,  I chose  this  as  a 
subject  on  which  to  say  a few  words  to  you  this  evening. 
Since  so  doing,  I find  I have  been  forestalled  in  more  than 
one  instance,  as  kindred  societies  have  had  similar  papers 
read  at  their  meetings,  and,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  the 
reports  of  these  meetings,  the  papers  have  been  compiled 
by  far  abler  hands  than  mine.  I am  afraid,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  I have  not  much  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  offer 
you.  but  I may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  rise  to  a discussion 
from  which  we  all  shall  benefit  myself  more  than  any  of  you. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  used  for  the  application  of  artificial  light  to 
photography,  let  us  enquire  as  to  whether  there  is  any  need 
for  its  use,  or  if  the  need  be  so  urgent  as  to  cause  the  ap- 
paratus to  be  among  the  necessary  impedimenta  of  the 
studio.  Novelty  is  an  aid  to  success  in  any  calling,  and  no 
doubt  the  photographer  who  advertised  photography  by 
the  electric  light,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  would  do 
a roaring  trade  for  a season  ; but  when  once  the  novelty  had 
worn  away  the  public  would  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of 
having  their  likenesses  taken  at  night,  when  the  daylight 
would  suit  as  well,  and  not  cost  so  much,  which  is  a matter 
of  primary  importance  now-a-days.  If  there  is  no  urgent 
necessity  for  carrying  on  portraiture  by  night— and  I firmly 
believe  such  to  be  the  case,  except  in  rare  instances — why 
need  the  subject  attract  our  attention  and  take  up  our 
time?  Artificial  light  in  photography  should  not  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  sunlight  unless  in  the  exceptional  cases 
already  alluded  to,  but  as  an  aid  to  our  work  on  dull  and 
foggy  days.  Viewed  in  this  manner  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial light  to  photography  has  far  more  interest  to  the 
genuine  artist  than  if  merely  looked  upon  as  trade  trick  or 
advertising  media  by  which  one  photographer  can  outdo 
his  brethren. 

In  producing  artificial  light  we  have  to  follow  certain 
natural  laws,  and  no  matter  what  method  we  pursue  to 
obtain  our  end,  these  laws  cannot  be  infringed.  In  the 
general  usage  of  artificial  illumination  we  have  a large 
number  of  substances  which  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
all  being  easily  governed  by  the  laws  1 have  alluded  to  ; 
but  in  its  application  to  photographic  purposes  our  circle 
is  limited,  as  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are  more 
stringent,  and  two  essentials  are  at  least  necessary  for 
success,  viz.,  power  and  actinity. 

For  an  illuminant  to  have  power  we  require  flame  and 
luminosity,  and  before  we  can  proceed  to  devise  a method 
of  illumination  we  must  know  something  of  the  substance 
we  are  dealing  with.  Any  solid  or  liquid  substance 
which  becomes  liquefied  or  decomposed  into  gas  at  a 
temperature  below  that  required  for  its  combustion  burns 
only  in  the  shape  of  gas,  and  the  light  so  produced  we 
designate  as  flame.  The  three  cones  of  this  flame  I need 
* Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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scarcely  allude  to,  as  they  are  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
The  two  outer  cone.s  are  of  the  most  importance  to  us  as 
photographers,  they  alone  giving  us  luminosity.  The  old 
notion  concerning  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  was  that 
the  high  temperature  along  with  the  atmospheric  o.tygen 
decomposed  the  hydrocarbon,  setting  the  carbon  free  in 
the  solid  state,  and  this  being  heated  to  incandescence 
emitted  light.  Many  researches  have  been  made,  but 
though  they  have  all  tended  to  refute  the  above  theory, 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining  many  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  artificial  light.  As  an  example 
of  this  we  cannot  tell  from  an  analysis  of  a gas  what  its 
candle  power  may  be.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted 
that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbons, and  that  the  degree  of  luminosity  is  infinitely 
connected  with  the  density  of  the  vapours  contained 
within  the  envelopes. 

Following  out  this  theory,  various  methods  have  lately 
been  proposed  by  which  to  increase  the  luminosity  of 
ordinary  gas  by  introducing  the  vapour  of  the  higher 
hydro-carbons  [into  the  flame,  but  I will  speak  of  these 
more  fully  presently.  As  regards  actinity  little  need  be 
said,  as  very  few,  if  any,  artificial  flames  per  se  possess 
actinity.  They  are  all  more  or  less  yellow  ; but  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  easily  overcome  by  passing  the  rays  through 
coloured  media,  2>rovided  the  luminosity  is  strong  enough. 
A third  requirement  is  also  necessary  for  photographic 
illumination,  viz.,  diffusiveness,  for  without  this,  luminosity 
and  actinity  are  comparatively  useless.  And  this  is 
where  I am  afraid  the  electric  light  fails  ; it  is  not  diffu- 
sive, and  in  consequence  we  have  very  strong  shadows. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  requirements  in  a method  of 
artificial  illumination  necessary  for  photography,  I will 
now  refer  to  the  .'arious  plans  that  have  been  tried,  with 
more  or  le.ss  success,  tracing  the  history,  as  well  as  I can, 
from  the  first  experiment  recorded  in  this  direction  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of 
a few  undaunted  workers.  As  far  back  as  1852  we  have 
records  of  attempts  at  photography  by  night,  and  several 
patents  were  taken  out  for  divers  methods,  but  they 
resembled  one  another  very  closely,  being  all  devised  on 
one  common  type.  Some  ordinary  pyrotechnic  composi- 
tion was  burned  in  a glass  lantern,  and  the  rays,  having 
been  rendered  more  actinic  by  passing  through  blue  media, 
were  diffused  throughout  the  operating  room  by  means 
of  suitable  reflectors.  As  you  can  easily  understand,  the 
disadvantages  of  such  crude  systems  are  many.  The 
generality  of  the  compositions  used  to  burn  in  the  lantern 
contain  sulphur  and  oftentimes  antimony,  the  fumes  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  the  burning  mass  being 
not  only  unpleasant,  but  dangerous  to  both  operator  and 
sitter.  Inventors  and  improvers  stepjied  into  the  field, 
but  their  efforts  resulted  in  more  or  less  failure,  until 
M.  Lombardi,  of  London,  perfected  an  apparatus  that  is 
now  seeking  favour  from  the  member.s  of  the  profession 
under  the  name  of  the  Luxograph.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Asher,  the  first  photographer  iu  Edinburgh 
who  has  had  the  enterprise  to  erect  the  apparatus  in  his 
studio,  I was  on  Friday  evening  last  permitted  to  see  the 
instrument  in  action,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
photographed  by  its  aid.  Two  negatives  were  taken  both 
of  Mr.  Dobbie  and  myself,  and  as  negatives  they  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  1 will  pass  round  the  prints  for 
your  inspection  directly,  along  with  some  taken  with  a 
similar  instrument  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  let  me  describe  the  instrument.  It 
consists,  outwardly,  of  a large  metal  cylinder,  slightly 
conical,  and  closed  at  the  narrow  end,  or  back,  and  nearly 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  other,  the  wide  end,  or  mouth, 
the  latter  being  closed  by  a screen  stretched  tightly  over 
it,  composed  of  what  seems  to  be  ordinary  thin  tracing 
paper,  but  is  in  reality  a material  called  papier  minerale, 
manufactured  in  Faris,  and  owing  its  i^eculiar  semi- 
transparency to  a certain  mineral  preparation,  as  its  name 
implies.  This  screen  is  called  the  “ dispersing  screen," 


its  use  being  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light  which  pass 
through  it,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  which,  without 
such  arrangement,  would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
light,  throw  shadows  of  preternatural  intensity  on  the  pic- 
ture they  produced.  If  you  can  imagine  a huge  kettle- 
drum tilted  up  on  its  side,  and  fixed  in  such  position  with 
the  head  facing  the  seat  whereon  the  sitter  for  his  or  her 
portrait  is  placed,  you  will  have  a notion  about  as  nearly 
accurate  as  mere  words  can  convey  of  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  apparatus.  The  interior  of  the  cone  is  lined 
throughout  with  some  hundreds  of  small  mirrors,  slips  of 
silverised  plate-glass,  thus  constituting  it  an  immensely 
powerful  reflector.  At  the  back  of  it,  and  in  the  centre,  is  a 
square  lantern  of  blue  glass  of  three  different  tints,  ojiBn  at 
the  top,  inside  of  which  is  placed  an  iron  saucer  or  deflag- 
rating dish,  and  access  to  which  is  had  by  a little  furnace 
door  at  the  back  of  the  cone.  The  posing  of  the  sitter,  the 
“ focussing,’’  and  general  arrangement  of  the  camera,  hav- 
ing been  made  by  ordinary  gaslight,  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Luxograph  is  the  simplest  thing  possible.  An  assistant 
takes  out  the  deflagrating  dish,  puts  therein  from  four  to 
six  ounces  of  a yellowish-looking  pyrotechnic  powder,  and 
then  returns  it  to  its  place  within  the  lantern.  All  being 
ready,  the  powder  is  ignited.  The  ignited  powder  at  once 
begins  to  burn  with  increasing  intensity  ; and  when  the 
combustion  has  reached  its  acme,  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
sitter  is  flooded,  and  the  room  filled,  with  a beautiful  soft 
violet  light  of  a most  diffusive  an  d actinic  character.  From 
what  I saw  of  the  instrument  I can  certainly  speak  strongly 
iu  its  favour,  although  1 believe  it  can  yet  be  improved 
both  in  its  reflective  powers,  in  the  nature  of  its  pyrotechnic 
composition,  and  in  its  management ; but  a little  exjierience 
in  its  use  will  soon  do  all  this,  and  an  intelligent  operator 
will  have  suggestions  occur  to  him  during  his  work  which 
will  ultimately  render  it  a valuable  aid  to  his  art,  especially 
in  this  uncertain  climate.  I cannot  view  the  cartes  which 
I have  with  the  eye  of  a professed  photographer,  nor  am  I 
able,  I ftar,  to  judge  of  their  artistic  qualities  fairly,  but  as 
far  as  I am  able,  1 consider  them  perfect ; and  there  is,  I 
think,  no  sign  which  would  enable  anyone,  however  skilful, 
to  pick  them  out  from  others  taken  on  a clear  summer 
day.  {To  be  continued.) 


CLEAN  PLATES. 

BY  F.  A.  BRIDGE. 

I HAVE  noticed  on  several  occasions  lately,  in  “ Answers 
to  Correspondents,”  you  say  “the  marks  you  allude  to 
are  caused  by  dirty  plates  and  only  a few  weeks  back 
I noticed  an  advertisement  offering,  for  a consideration,  to 
supply  an  efficient  method  of  cleaning  plates. 

Now,  I have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  about  seven 
years,  and  never  spoil  a picture  through  the  plate  being 
dirty,  although  some  of  my  small  plates  (used  for  negatives 
for  enlargements)  have  been  used  over  and  over  again. 

Fill  a copper  about  two-thirds  with  water,  and  when  it 
boils,  put  in  a couple  of  packets  of  Manby’s  Cleansing 
Crystal ; stir  well,  and  while  the  water  is  still  boiling,  drop 
in  your  dirty  plates  face  downwards.  When  the  water  has 
cooled  sutficiently,  take  out  your  plates,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  films  will  be  left  behiud  in  the  water. 
Kin.se  the  plates  well  in  clean  cold  water,  and,  while  still 
wet,  rub  them  over  with  Solomon’s  Diamond  Polish  (or 
tripoli  and  water  with  a little  methylated  spirit),  i allow 
this  to  dry  on,  and  when  I require  them  for  use  merely 
rub  it  off  (don’t  forget  the  edges)  with  one  leather,  and 
then  give  a final  polish  with  another ; but  they  may,  of 
course,  be  clean  aud  ^iolished  at  once  if  preferred. 

I may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I never  use  a substratum 
for  dry  plates,  but  I invariably  edge  my  plates — large  and 
small — with  india-rubber  in  benzole,  and  I am  never 
troubled  with  either  dirty  plates  or  split  films. 

I believe  I originally  got  the  idea  of  using  Manby’s 
Cleansing  Crystal  from  the  Year-Book  or  News  ; but  it 
is  so  long  ago  I am  not  sure  about  it. 
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EMULSION  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO, 

The  imminence  of  the  revolution  in  photography  begins 
to  be  generally  recognized,  and  we  receive  many  communi- 
cations on  the  subject,  of  curiously  varying  character. 
Many  photographers  hail,  with  pleasure,  the  prospect  as  a 
welcome  change,  whilst  others,  who,  having  mastered  the 
wet  collodion  process, and  fancying  they  sawin  it  “ finality," 
were  disposed  to  exclaim,  “ Rest,  and  be  thankful,”  seem 
disposed  to  resent  the  coming  change,  and  charge  us  with 
lieing  a prophet  of  evil.  Happily  for  themselves,  however, 
the  majority  of  our  correspondents  accept,  with  thankful- 
ness, the  idea  of  increased  facilities  for  good  and  artistic 
work,  at  the  risk  of  a little  additional  temporary  trouble, 
and  earnestly  ask  for  aid  in  adapting  themselves  to  new 
circumstances. 

There  is  one  class  of  correspondents  for  whom,  we  must 
confess,  we  feel  considerable  sympathy,  although  at  times 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a little  amusement  at  their  com- 
plaint. One  gentleman  writes:  “I  entered  into  photo- 
graphy as  a profession  twenty  years  ago,  having  been 
previously  a miniature  painter.  I served  no  apprenticeship 
to  photography,  it  is  true ; hut  I paid  a handsome  premium 
for  instruction,  and  I purchased,  at  a good  price,  the  studio, 
plant,  and  stock  which  an  enterprizing  travelling  photo- 
grapher had  twelve  months  previously  established  in  our 
little  town.  My  occupation  as  a portraitist  was  gone,  and 
I was  glad  to  spend  the  remnants  of  my  little  patrimony  in 
thus  averting  ruin.  For  a time  I did  pretty  well,  by 
taking  a superior  class  of  glass  positives,  which,  by  my  skill 
as  a painter,  1 was  able  to  finish  pleasingly.  Then  came  a 
“ revolution  ’’  in  the  rage  for  carle.s-(k-visite ; and  1,  who  had 
never  really  mastered  the  negative  process,  was  compelled 
to  learn  a new  method,  or  rather,  several,  for  besides 
learning  how  to  take  negatives,  I bad  to  learn  to  print.  For 
many  years  I was  full  of  troubles,  and  had  just  begun  to 
feel  tolerably  master  of  my  work,  when  another  revolution 
was  threatened.  Carbon  was  to  be  king,  and  silver  print- 
ing to  perish.  This  was  a serious  trial,  for  my  experience 
of  the  instability  of  silver  prints  made  me  feel  it  imperative 
upon  a conscientious  man  to  use  a permanent  process  when 
one  was  available.  I will  not  tell  you  of  the  heart-breaks 
and  trials  which  experimenting  with  carbon  brought  me  ; 
sultice  it  to  say,  that  eventually  1 conquered,  and  have  been 
now  for  some  time  doing  almost  all  my  work  in  caibon.  1 
am  thankful  that  I adopted  it,  as  it  incidentally  led  me 
into  doing,  almost  exclusively,  a better  class  of  work,  at 
more  remunerative  prices : more  pleasant  and  more  profit- 
able. But  now,  when  the  elasticity  of  youth  is  past,  I am 
again  disturbed  with  the  cry  of  “ revolution  ’’!  And,  un- 
less I am  willing  to  be  surpassed  in  the  race,  1 must 
learn  a new  process,  and  learn  to  use  new  tools.  Can  you 
advise  me  : is]  it  necessary  ? Can  I safely  go  on  adhering 


to  a process  I know,  walking  in  the  old  paths ; or  shall  I 
try  the  new  process,  and  if  I fail,  must  I accept  my  fate,  and, 
with  as  much  dignity  and  patience  as  may  be,  betake 
myself  to  the  calm  retreat  of  the  Parish  Work-house?” 
.\s  we  have  said,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  sympathy 
with  our  correspondent  and  such  as  he,  although 
many  will  laugh.  Within  limits  it  is  a picture,  of 
course,  of  life  in  many  trades  and  professions.  The  tide 
of  progress  and  improvement  inevitably  sweeps  away  many 
victims  in  its  progress.  The  hand-loom  weaver  was  ruined 
by  the  introduction  of  power  looms ; the  proprietors  in 
the  old  coaching  system  were  ruined  by  railways,  and  so 
with  a hundred  of  Other  examples.  Wise  men  accept  the 
change  and  endeavour  to  adapt  it  to  their  purposes.  Photo- 
graphy, as  one  of  the  youngest,  but  most  rapidly  pro- 
yessive  of  arts,  has  inevitably  seen  many  of  those 
revolutions.  A very  serious  one  occurred  a quarter  of 
a century  ago,  when  the  Daguerreotype  process  was 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  collodion.  We  knew 
some  who  were  so  disgusted  by  the  complete  change 
in  operations  which  was  involved  in  the  change,  that  they 
rather  abandoned  the  profession  than  adopt  the  new  me- 
thods. The  majority,  of  course,  devoted  themselves  with 
assiduity  to  mastering  the  wet  process,  and  succeeded.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  a rule,  those  who  had  been 
most  distinguished  amongst  Daguerreotypists,  for  the  high- 
class  excellence  of  their  work  in  silver  plates,  soon  attained 
to  the  same  eminence  in  the  production  of  negatives  and 
prints  by  the  new  methods  of  working.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  carbon.  Some  of  the  best  silver  printers  became 
the  best  carbon  workers.  The  same  promises  to  he  due 
of  the  revolution  now  in  progress.  Some  of  the  ablest 
workers  hy  the  wet  process  are  already  producing  the 
finest  possible  negatives  on  rapid  dry  plates. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  ask  for  advice  as  to  whether 
we  recommend  them  to  produce  their  own  plates,  or  to  pur- 
chase them  ready  prepared.  If  the  latter,  whose  plates 
we  recommend  4 if  the  former,  they  ask  for  concise  and 
definite  instructions,  as  they  are  confused  in  the  mass  of 
information  we  have  published.  We  fear  that  we  cannot 
respond  quite  satisfactorily  to  all  these  questions.  We 
may,  without  hesitation,  recommend  all  about  to  try  the 
new  method  to  commence  by  purchasing  plates  ready  pre- 
pared, and  80  reducing  their  risks  of  failure.  We  cannot 
recommend  any  special  plate.  There  are  three  or  four 
kinds  of  rapid  gelatine  plates  now  in  commerce,  and  we 
have  heard  good  reports  and  seen  good  results  of  all.  In 
another  column  we  print  some  valuable  hints  and  advice 
from  a very  successful  worker — Mr.  Ferrauli — who  points 
out  that  as  plates  and  developers  can  be  purchased  ready 
prepared,  all  that  is  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  experimen- 
talist is  to  follow  carefully  the  instructions  given.  This 
advice  is  of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  should  be  the 
most  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  But,  oddly  enough,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so.  We  are  continually  receiving 
letters  asking  if  they  may  modify  the  formula ; what 
would  be  the  effect  of  doing  something  or  using  some- 
thing entirely  different  to  that  stated  in  the  instructions. 
If  the  aim  were  experimental  investigation,  trial  of  such 
variations  might  be  legitimate  enough  ; but  where  the  aim 
is  practical  success,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise.  As  re- 
gards recommending  some  sjiecial  process,  or  re-stating 
a special  formula,  we  are  equally  unable  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  some  correspondents.  In  our  last  volume  alone  the 
fullest  information  is  given,  commencing  on  the  second 
page,  where  concise,  clear,  and  detailed  instructions  are 
given,  and,  at  intrrvals  of  a few  pages,  continuously 
throughout  the  volume.  Towards  the  close  of  the  volume 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  been  singulaily  successful  in  gain- 
ing extreme  rapidity,  gives  his  process  in  detail.  We 
would  advise  the  intending  worker  to  read  the  various 
articles,  then  take  one  clearly  stated  process,  and  steadily 
work  at  it  until  success  is  attained  ; hut  to  adhere  through- 
out to  instructions. 
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An  important  point  to  remember  at  all  times  is,  that  a 
new  process  involves  new  conditions,  and  that  old  expe- 
rience, or  experience  with  other  processes,  is  often  really 
misleading.  We  commend  to  beginners  the  article  by  Mr. 
Ferranti,  and  others  he  has  been  good  enough  to  promise 
to  follow.  As  the  question  of  pri'irity  has  been  in  discus- 
sion, we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Ferranti  commenced  the 
use  of  dry  plates  in  the  studio  upwards  of  nine  months 
ago,  and  the  examples  with  which  he  has  favoured  us  are 
in  all  respects  similar  to  prints  from  the  finest  wet  plate 
negatives.  Of  the  facility  pos.»ible  to  be  attained  by 
skilful  application  for  a few  months,  we  may  mention  that 
in  one  day,  a few  days  ago,  Mr.  Ferranti  developed 
twenty-six  negatives,  all  of  which  had  been  taken  in  from 
three  to  five  seconds  with  a Dallmeyer  3n  lens,  not  one  of 
them  a photographic  failure.  A manifestly  important 
point  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobb,  who  has  sent  us  some 
veiy  admirable  examples.  He  points  out  the  danger  of 
misappreciating  the  quality  of  the  negative,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a good  gelatine  negative  does  not  resemble  a good 
wet  collodion  negative.  In  the  latter,  visual  opacity  in 
the  dense  portions  is  a guide  to  j)rinting  opacify,  whilst  a 
gelatine  negative  may  a)>pear  tliin,  but  yet  possess  great 
printing  intensity. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  amongst  the  variation  of 
circumstances  to  be  met.  The  photographer  must  be  pre- 
pared for  new  conditions  altogether ; but  he  may  rest 
assured  that  the  results  will  well  repay  for  the  trifling 
additional  study  and  care  the  acquisition  of  a new  process 
may  involve. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONnENCE. 

The  Mositeuu  Univeijsel  and  the  Puocess  of  Photo- 
CHuoMiE — The  Photoguaphic  Society  of  Fr.vnce — The 
SOCIETE  FrANCAISE  DES  ARCHIVES. 

^f.  Vidal's  Process  of  Pholochro-nie  in  the  Momteur  Univer- 
sel. — Every  day  we  who  live  in  Paris  are  learning  to  appre- 
ciate more  and  more  the  services  that  photography  in  its 
difierent  applications  can  render  to  the  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual world.  Among  these  applications  are  especially 
to  be  noted  those  to  printing  in  fatty  inks,  the  establish- 
ments for  producing  which  are  constantly  multiplying  and 
continually  introducing  improvements.  In  the  flrst  rank 
of  these  establishments  the  M mileitr  Universel  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  for  the  managing  directors  of  this  journal 
have  laid  themselves  out  lor  working  on  their  own  account 
all  the  more  important  proce.^ses  that  have  recently  been 
introduced  to  public  notice.  By  seizing  and  realizing  the 
truth  that  the  common  processes  of  printing  do  not  stand 
alone  in  their  power  to  disseminate  artistic  ideas  and  pro- 
ductions, its  managers  have  succeeded  in  making  this  estab- 
lishment the  principal  centre  for  the  publication  of  all  the 
more  important  periodicals  and  illustrated  literature.  Many 
special  branches  have,  from  time  to  time,  grouped  them- 
selves round  the  main  stem  of  the  institution,  as,  of  old,  huts 
and  cottages  were  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chapels, 
until  they  grew  to  be  village.-:,  and  ended  by  becoming  towns. 
Every  kind  of  process  for  printing  with  fatty  inks  has  one 
after  another  been  introiluced  into  and  tried  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  Mintiteur  Universel,  and,  among  such  processes, 
none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  photochromie  of  M.  Leon 
Vidal.  This  invention  not  only  facilitates  the  reprodne- 
tion  of  the  numerous  woiks  of  art  contained  in  the  public 
museums  of  Faris  an  t France  generally,  but  it  also  aflords 
the  means  for  biinging  out  magnilicent  illustrated  publica- 
tions with  explanatory  text  to  which  the  most  eminent  men 
in  their  own  special  lines  have  become  contributors.  In  this 
way  liave  been  issued  Le  Tresor  Artistique  de  I'rancc,  and 
L' llisloire  Generale  de  la  1 appisserie,  works  that  are  real 
tropbies  of  ancbaeologic  art.  To  make  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  successful,  it  requires  to  be  under  thoroughly  sound 
and  strong  management ; but  though  that  of  the  Moniteur 
Lniversel  complied  with  this  condition,  it  seems  that  the 


process  of  M.  Vidal,  admirable  though  it  may  bo  in  its  re- 
sults, is  more  costly  to  work  than  was  at  first  supposed.  On 
this  account,  the  requisite  number  of  proofs  fur  the  illus- 
tration of  the  literary  works  undertaken  by  the  directors  of 
the  Publicnlinns  Periodi/pies  conUl  not  always  bo  furnished  ; 
besides  which,  the  photochromie  process  has  other  faults 
which  were  only  realised  when  it  was  worked  on  a large 
scale.  Difiiculties  and  difi'i-rences  have  thus  arisen  between 
the  inventor  of  the  process  and  those  who  hoped  to  work 
it  at  a profit,  and,  in  consequence,  M.  Vidal  has 
separated  himself  from  the  staff  of  the  Moniteur  Universel. 
As  far  as  he  himself  is  personally  concerned,  this  rupture  is 
of  no  importance,  for  M.  Vidal,  a man  full  of  resources,  has 
already  made  arrangemer,ts  for  joining,  as  manager  of  their 
photographic  reproductions,  the  bouse  of  Lemercier  and  Co., 
well  known  for  the  large  part  they  have  taken  in  tbe  modern 
progress  of  the  typographic  art.  But  the  question  will 
naturally  arise,  whether  the  publications  illustrated  by  means 
of  photo-chrninie  will  not  sufl'er,  as  though  tbe  diiectors 
of  the  Publications  Periodiques  are  endowrA  with  suflicient 
energy  and  courage  to  enable  them  to  endure  any  number 
of  reverses,  there  are  many  interested  in  their  valuable  and 
artistic  enterprises  who  are  not  without  feeling  uneasiness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  those  works  that  they  have  under- 
taken they  will  carry  out  to  the  end  ; but  will  they  be  able 
to  continue  their  illustrations  by  means  of  the  photo-chromic 
process  ? Asa  general  rule,  nothing  is  more  advisable  than 
to  quit  the  dangerous  slope  caused  by  an  expense  that  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  profit  ; but  the  last  numbers  of  a 
book  that  is  published  by  subscription  must  be  at  least  on 
an  equal  scale  of  beauty  and  finish  with  those  of  the  first  ; 
unless,  indeed,  by  the  introduction  of  some  more  complete, 
process,  they  can  be  made  euperior,  for  it  is  then  only  that 
those  whose  interests  ought  to  bo  protected  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  For  these  reasons  it  is  now  contemplated  to 
introduce,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  works  of  the 
Moniteur  Universel,  the  process  of  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud, 
of  which  I have  spoken  in  my  two  preceding  letters.  Ttiis 
process  for  photographing' in  colours  has  the  advantage  of 
being  much  less  costly  than  that  of  M.  Vidal,  and  of  being 
much  mure  rapid  in  working.  In  fact,  by  means  of  it  there 
is  realised  the  direct  association  of  colour  with  pbotographio 
action,  for  the  layer  of  colour,  and  tbe  photographic  print 
which  goes  to  complete  it  so  effectually,  form  one  of  the 
sante  body.  Heucelorth  we  shall  have  no  gelatine  film  to 
form — a film  producing  more  than  one  inconvenience,  for 
itis  liable  toswell  unequally,  or  otherwise  to  deteriorate  after 
a time,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  of  cold,  or  of  moisture. 
It  cannot  be  detiied  that  tbe  application  of  the  mettiod  of 
M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud  would  extricate  the  manag'-ment  of 
the  Moniteur  Universel,  or  of  tbe  Publications  Periodiques  (if 
the  official  title  be  preferred),  from  aseiious  predicament; 
but  I am  in  great  doubt  whether  they  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  them.  As  I mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  on 
the  best  authority,  a joint  stock  company  has  been  formed 
for  working  M.  Germetiil-Bonnaud’s  process,  and  I may 
add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  this  country  will  be  found  upon  its  list  of  share- 
holders. Whatever  the  state  of  the  case  may  be,  however, 

I shall  nut  fail  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Photoo  rapuio 
News  informed  on  the  subject. 

Proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The 
presence  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  your  distinguished  fellow- 
countryman,  was  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  held  on 
Friday  last,  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  welcomed 
by  the  members  present  in  a most  flattering  manner,  and 
was  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a man  to  whom 
our  art  owes  so  many  discoveries,  but  who  is  never  content 
to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  Of  his  continued  researches  he 
gave  a further  proof  at  the  meeting  itself,  by  exhibiting  a 
new  actinometer  which  he  has  recently  designed.  This 
consists  of  a small  piece  of  apparatus  the  shape  and  size 
' of  a watch,  provided  with  a circular  frame  divided  into 
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sectors,  which  are  coloured  with  the  different  tints  im- 
pressed on  ])hotographic  prints,  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  shades.  In  the  centre  is  an  aperture  through 
which  the  paper  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  can  be 
examined,  and  an  inference  drawn  of  the  actinic  effect 
that  has  been  produced  ; it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  tint  on  the  pajier  with  those  in  the  surrounding  sec- 
tors to  obtain  a sure  guide  to  the  requisite  length  and 
degree  of  exposure.  This  new  apparatus  is  much  easier  to 
work  with  than  the  adinometers  generally  in  use  at  the 
present  time  ; it  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
old  ones,  but  possesses  very  many  advantages  over  them, 
which  the  photographic  public  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 
M.  J.  Audouin  showed  a drying  box  of  his  own  invention 
for  drying  plates  in  the  gelatine  processes.  It  is  intended 
to  act  by  means  of  a current  of  cold  air  produced  through 
an  aperture  in  the  lower  side  of  the  box,  that  can  be 
opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent,  corresponding  to 
a chimney  fixed  on  the  upper  side.  There  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  this  chimney  for  placing  a lighted  spirit  lamp  to 
produce  a draught.  The  whole  apparatus  is  as  ingenious 
•as  it  is  practical ; it  is  intended  to  accommodate  plates  of 
twentv-one  by  twenty-seven  c.  met.,  but  any  plates  of  a 
less  size  can  be  dried  in  it,  as  it  is  furnished  with  shelves 
on  which  they  can  be  rested.  Some  photographs  taken  by 
aid  of  the  luxograph  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  some  others  taken  by  various  kinds  of 
artificial  light  were  also  shown  ; but  as  they  were  not 
passed  round,  we  had  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  re- 
garding them.  Among  the  other  subjects  of  interest 
brought  forward  at  this  meeting  was  the  declaration  of 
the  result  of  the  prize  competition  for  the  best  travelling 
camera  ; and  also  a communication  sent  by  M.  Magny  on 
drawing  films  off  the  negative  and  transferring  them  to 
paper.  The  last  subject  on  the  agenda  ]>aper  was  a very 
valuable  paper  by  M.  Bardy  on  the  different  substances 
that  had  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  yellow  glass. 
This  paper  was  illustrated  in  a most  interesting  manner 
by  the  projection  on  the  screen  of  the  oxhydrogeu  lamp 
of  the  spectra  of  these  substances. 

The  Soeiele  Francaise  des  Archives  Pliotographiques  Histo- 
riques  et  Mmumentales. — This  society,  which  has  now  become 
firmly  established,  and  largely  extended,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Mairie  of  the  9th  Arrondissemenl  of 
Paris  the  use  of  a hall  for  holding  its  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions. Its  fiist  archteologic  excursion  for  this  season  is  fixed 
for  the  6th  April  next,  when  photographic  demonstrations 
and  experiments  will  be  undertaken.  The  committee  of 
managment  ot  theSccisty  has  recently,  at  a meeting,  drawn 
up  a programme  of  most  interesting  excursions  ; this  com- 
mences with  an  excursion  to  the  valley  of  Charouse,  a charm- 
ing spot,  not  only  replete  with  effects  thet  satisfy  the  senses 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  but  also  rich  in  historic  recollec- 
tions. There  are  to  be  found  in  this  valley  bits  that  meet 
the  taste  both  of  the  photographer  and  the  archaologist. 
Lying  within  easy  distance  of  Paris,  it  has  often  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  artists  ; it  has  the  combined  advan- 
tage of  possessing  magnificent  woods  and  panoramic  views, 
and  at  the  same  time  curious  out-of-the-way  corners  full  of 
interesting  associations.  The  value  of  these  recesses,  which 
are  like  sweets  stored  away  in  small  boxes,  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  celebrated  Chnleau  de  Damjuerre,  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  De  Luyues. 


THE  USE  OF  DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BV  C.  FERRASTI. 

Following  up  several  articles  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  on  this  subject,  it  may  prove  useful  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  properties  of  dry 
plates  toknon  what  has  been  gained  by  experience  during 
the  last  six  months.  It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  different  kinds  of  plates  produced  com- 


mercially, and  consequently  the  information  to  be  given 
must  stand  without  these  details.  Without  wishing  to  go 
quite  BO  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  but  ‘‘joy,  comfort,  and 
peace”  will  hereafter  be  the  photographer’s  lot  if  be  avails 
himself  of  the  great  advantages  which  are  offered  to  him  by 
the  use  of  dry  plates  for  his  daily  work,  it  can  be  broadly 
4tated  that  by  their  use  he  can  save  himself  much  trouble 
and  annoyance,  and  in  many  instances  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  hitherto  impossible. 

That  a somewhat  modified  arrangement  of  dark-room  will 
be  necessary,  and  a little  fresh  experience  acquired,  before 
successful  work  can  be  relied  upon,  are  not  matters  to  Lighten 
the  most  timorous,  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
to  be  gained  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  As  an  encourage- 
ment to  beginners,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  plates  and 
developer  can  be  purchased.  All  that  is  left  to  their  saga- 
city to  accomplish  is  to  follow  carefully  the  instructions 
laid  down.  These  ready  materials  are  a great  boon,  which 
those  only  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  to  begin  photography  was  also  to  begin  a chemical 
manufactory  can  fully  appreciate.  The  judicious  division 
of  labour  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  art-science  of  photography. 

Somewhat  greater  precautions  than  those  generally  taken 
to  develop  collodion  negatives  should  obtain  in  the  matter 
of  dry  plate  work,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  oneself  in 
complete  darkness.  Naked  gas-lights  must  be  avoided,  and 
the  light,  if  practicable,  admitted  from  the  outside  through 
a double  thickness  of  ruby  glass.  ^lany  slides  can  always 
be  kept  ready  charged,  and  the  development  can  be  delayed 
for  hours  and  for  days  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 

Development  by  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  will  bo  found 
to  meet  all  requirements  and  to  realize  all  expectations. 
This  solution  is  used  over  and  over  again,  and  only  requires 
very  little  attention  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order.  At 
first,  the  appearance  of  the  plates  is  likely  to  prove  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  greater  density  is  necessary  than  in 
collodion  plates,  which  do  not  alter  much  aftet  fixing.  Here 
is  the  case  to  say  that  a little  experience  will  be  useful. 

To  avoid  frilling,  an  alum  bath,  composed  of  four  pints  of 
water  in  which  four  ounces  of  alum  are  dissolved,  is  used 
with  complete  success  if  the  plates  are  plunged  in  it  after 
washing,  both  after  development  and  after  fixing,  before 
final  washing.  The  best  mode  of  drying  the  plates  is  to 
leave  them  standing  on  shelves  covered  with  blotting-paper, 
and  at  such  convenient  distances  from  each  other  that  the 
air  can  circulate  freely  between  them.  The  next  morning 
a little  gentle  heat  from  a fire  (not  from  a gas-burner), 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  only,  will  complete  the 
operation.  When  poifectly  dry,  these  plates  will  be  ready 
for  retouching  or  printing,  and  do  not  require  to  be  var- 
nished, provided  care  bo  taken  to  keep  them  dry.  Too  long 
exposures  generally  give  weak  grey  plates;  the  shorter 
ones  mostly  result  in  brilliant  negatives. 

Much  more  will  have  to  be  said  in  connection  with  this  new 
mode  of  working  which  cannot  find  a place  in  this  article,  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  assure  those  who  are  anxious  to  study  an 
interesting  and  new  phase  of  their  art  that  they  have  no- 
thing but  pleasuretoexpect  from  their  labours,  while  no  great 
departure  from  acquired  habits  is  needed  beyond  an  easier 
and  pleasanter  way  of  working.  The  most  conservative  will 
bo  induced  to  try  a process  so  little  hampered  by  formulm 
or  technicalities.  Professional  photographers  must  welcome 
this  valuable  addition  to  their  tool-chest,  and  will  not  bo 
long  in  acknowledging  that  in  point  of  execution  the  dry- 
plateholds  toward  the  wet  the  position  of  the  Martini-Henry 
rifie  toward  the  old  fiint  lock. 


REFRACTORY  STOPPERS. 

BY  F.  -V.  BRIDGi;. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  find  a difficulty  in  removing 
stoppers  from  bottles  occasionally.  I never  knew  the 
following  method  to  fail.  Hold  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in 
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the  steam  from  the  spout  of  a tea-kettle,  and  keep  turn- 
ing it  round  and  round  so  as  to  heat  the  neck  equally. 
In  a minute  or  two  (sometimes  less)  the  stopper  can  be 
removed  with  the  greatest  ease. 

1 n^d  scarcely  say  that  when  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
thick,  the  heat  must  be  applied  more  gradually  than  when 
the  bottle  is  a thin  one. 


SOME  EXPEKIMEXTS  Wmi  THE  GEL.\T1NE 
PROCESS. 

BY  H.  HOULGIi.WE.* 

During  November  last  there  appeared  in  the  British 
Journal  two  leading  articles  on  the  collodio-bromido  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  writers  endeavoured  to  show  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  reducing  the  quantity  of 
pyroxyline  in  the  collodion  much  below  what  is  generally 
used,  at  the  same  time  considerably  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  bromide. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  so  remarkable  that  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  if  the  same  principles  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  gelatine  process  also,  and  my  experiments  have 
been  so  very  satisfactory  that  I am  desirous  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  Association  at  this  early  date  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  take  it  up,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  before  the  season  for  outdoor  work 
arrives.  The  following  will  be  found  a good  formula  to 
begin  with  : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  26  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  2(i  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  46  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

This  makes  an  emulsion  which  will  be  found  to  run 
through  the  filter  and  flow  over  the  glass  with  unusual 
facility  Plates  prepared  with  it  give  little  trouble  in  de- 
velopment, and  dry  in  about  half  the  usual  time.  So  far 
as  1 am  able  to  test  the  matter  at  this  present  season  of  the 
year,  these  plates  do  not  show  the  slightest  tendency  to 
blister  or  frill.  How  they  will  behave  in  this  respect  when 
warmer  weather  returns  I fear  is  doubtful,  as  1 think  it 
may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the  less  gelatine  an 
emulsion  has  in  its  composition  the  more  easily  will  it  be 
injuriously  affected  by  water  at  a high  temperature. 
Should,  however,  frilling  occur — and  this  is  the  ouly  diffi- 
culty to  be  dreaded— I entertain  strong  hopes  that  it  may 
be  entirely  overcome  by  a judicious  use  of  chrome  alum. 

The  action  of  chrome  alum  on  the  gelatine  film  is  very 
remarkable.  If  five  drops  only  of  a twenty-grain  solution 
be  added  to  two  ounces  of  emulsion  just  before  coating 
the  plates,  these  when  dry  may  be  treated  with  impunity 
with  water  at  100°  Fahr.  Enfortunately  chrome  alum  can- 
not be  used  in  this  way  without  some  rather  serious  draw- 
backs, as  it  renders  the  film  so  hard  and  repellent  that  de- 
velopment becomes  tedious  and  difficult,  and  the  plates  are 
particularly  liable  to  a peculiar  kind  of  stain.  I'he  sensi- 
tiveness is  also  materially  reduced,  and  should  the  glasses 
be  required  for  use  again  they  cannot  be  cleaned  in  the 
usual  way— that  is  to  say,  by  merely  washing  with  hot 
water. 

All  these  difficulties,  however,  may  be  almost  entirely 
avoided  by  combining  a portion  of  glycerine  with  the 
chrome  alum,  and  the  following  will  be  found  a good  method 
of  doing  so  :— Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  chrome  alum  in 
one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  add  half-an-ouiice  of  glycerine. 
Now,  having  prepared  an  emulsion  ready  for  immediate  use, 
to  each  ounce  drop  in  five  drops  of  the  above  mixture, 
stirring  at  the  same  time  with  a glass  rod,  thoroughly  but 
carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  coat  the  plates.  Plates  prepared 
in  this  manner  will  not  stand  water  at  the  same  high  tem- 
perature as  when  the  glycerine  has  been  omitted  ; but  they 
are  quite  safe  at  80’  Fahr.,  and  that  is  probably  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes. 

• Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asaocialion. 


CcrmfionJifna. 

DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Sib, — In  your  remaiks  upon  Mr.  Hazard’s  very  practical 
and  interesting  paper  you  have,  I think,  made  a slight  and 
what,  perhap.s,  mav  appear  to  be  an  unimportant  error.  It  is 
there  stated  that  Mr.  Hazard  is  the  first  to  announce  publicly 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  wet  process  in  favour  of  the  dry. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London, 
some  time  since.  1 made  a similar  statement,  and  showed  re- 
sults ; but  I am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  reported.  I*',  there- 
fore, there  be  any  merit  in  priority,  I beg  to  claim  precedence 
of  Mr.  Hazard  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  in  consequence  of 
what  he  considered  my  great  success  with  dry  plates  for  por- 
traits that  he  was  induced  to  “ go  and  do  likewise.’’  Also 
see  my  letter  in  the  Piiotooraphic  News  January  10th. 

The  introduction  of  dry  plates  into  the  studio  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  portraiture  is  a subject  which  increases  in 
importance  every  day,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  the  season  advances  ; for  although  this  may  perhaps  be 
coasidered  as  being  only  the  probationary  period  of  dry 
plates  in  that  direction,  its  general  and  speedy  adoption  is 
ascertain  to  follow  as  that  you  yourself  have  more  than  once 
predicted  it  in  the  pages  of  the  journal  over  which  you  pre- 
side. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gamaliels  of  the  art  phases 
of  photography  will  not  allow  this  tidal  wave  of  revolution 
to  enguif  them,  but  that  they  will  risv  on  its  crest,  and  take 
advantage  of  this  new  power  to  its  fullest  extent ; and  then 
may  we  hope  to  sre  such  things  done  as  were  never  before 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  I find  that  with  those  who 
lake  up  this  new  method  of  working  for  the  first  time  it  is 
too  much  the  habit  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  negatives  pro- 
duced by  comparing  them  with  a good  standard  negative 
taken  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  This  practice,  however, 
is  most  misleading,  there  being  but  little  in  common  between 
them  ; the  only  reliable  test  (or  a beginner  is  that  of  printing, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  he  will  become  educated  to 
the  requirements  of  these  new  negatives. 

My  own  experience  tells  me  that  over-exposure  is  the  most 
easily  besetting  sin  in  the  working  of  these  new  gelatine 
plates,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  anything  like 
satisfactory  results  from  such  negatives.  The  prints  enclosed 
are  from  negatives  which  have  all  been  taken  during  the  late 
most  unfavourable  weather  for  photographic  operations,  the 
plates  having  been  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  \V ratten  and 
Wainwright.  I may  add  that  I have  not  taken  a single 
portrait  otherwise  than  by  means  of  gelatine  plates  for  more 
than  three  months. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  M.  Cobb, 
Instructor  of  Photography, 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

[The  insertion  of  the  above  was  delayed  through  the 
Editor’s  illness.] 


PHOTOGRAFHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir, — -A  short  time  ago,  I was  engaged  by  one  of  our 
learned  societies  on  a scientific  expedition,  part  of  my  duties 
being  to  photograph  the  interior  and  exterior  of  lighthouses. 
During  our  survey,  I was  much  impressed  by  the  various 
means  adopted  to  collect  and  disperse  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  from  oil-lamps  and  gas-jets,  and  resolved  to  try 
various  experiments  with  these  ingenious  reflector.*,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  applicable  to  photography  by 
artificial  light.  Thanks  to  the  masters  of  numerous  light- 
houses, who  kindly  gave  me  great  assistance,  1 am  happy  to 
jay  I have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations 
in  producing  a sharp  and  well  defined  negative,  both  by 
gas-light  and  paraffin  oil,  in  fifteen  seconds. 

My  draughtsman  is  now  at  work  on  the  drawings,  which 
I trust  will  be  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office  within  a fort- 
night. Until  then  I cannot  give  you  full  particulars,  but 
m prepared  to  challenge  any  system  yet  introduced  of 
photography  by  artificial  light,  and  place  X50  in  your  hands 
to  be  competed  for,  if  possible,  at  your  office. 
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Ah  I do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  a number  of  en- 
quiries at  present,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Perpetual  Photographic  Process. 

I’.S. — I enclose  a specimen  of  picture  taken  by  my  mode 
of  lighting,  on  a Swan’s  plate,  in  five  seconds.  With  an 
ordinary  bath,  the  time  of  exposure  is  about  fifteen  seconds. 

[No  specimen  was  enclosed  in  our  correspondent’s  letter. — 
Ed.] 

llotes  ’diiii  ^ucrifs. 

A CURIOUS  PHENOMENON  IN  DKY-PLATE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Lately  I have  been  working  with  dry  plates 
entirely  in  my  studio  in  fact,  have  not  used  the  bath  for  nearly 
three  months,  until  quite  recently. 

Two  weeks  since,  I was  working  with  some  plates.  Seven 
quarter  plates  were  taken  on  a very  dull  afternoon  ; but,  to  my 
surprise,  upon  developing,  all  the  negatives  turned  as  yellow  as 
amber  glass— this  was  with  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer. 
Thinking  it  was  a deposit  of  some  salt  of  iron,  1 tried  to  clear 
it  off  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  one  acid  to  seven 
water.  This  did  its  work  very  effectually,  but  as  soon  as  the 
plates  dried  they  were  as  dark  as  bottle  glass. 

Now  the.se  plates  that  had  dried  with  no  application  of  acid 
hydrochloric  were  still  amber  colour  when  diy,  so  I washed  the 
surface  over  with  water,  and  then  applied  the  acid  solution— this 
time  to  clear  the  whole  film  very  nicely,  and  thus  I saved  some  of 

thenegatives.  With  the  same  developing  solution,  Messrs. ’s 

plates  as  well  as  some  of  mv  own  preparing,  turned  out  first-class. 
Jlowevi-r,  thinking  something  was  wrong  with  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer,  I made  use  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer, 
with  just  the  same  result— the  negatives  just  as  yellow  as  amber  ; 
so  1 was  compelled  to  get  several  of  my  sitters  to  come  again — 
this  time  to  use  wet  collodion  ; with  which,  of  course,  the  nega- 
tives were  perfect. 

Thinking  that  strong  hydrochloric  acid  would  act  better,  I 
tried.  The  first  two  applications  all  the  yellow  disappeared,  and 
the  third  dose  caused  the  film  to  dissolve,  and  that  disappeared 
also.  On  February  18,  I tried  some  more  plates  (pyro- 
development),  according  to  the  formula  given  in  the  News 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazard.  The  picture  developed  very  rapidly, 
beautifully  soft,  but  that  amber  colour  still  made  its  appearance, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  plates  now  stand  upon  the  shelf,  all  the  films 
in  a finely  reticniated  condition,  and  useless. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  I have  many  dozens  of  portraits 
taken  upon  the  same  plates  really  first  class,  also  upon  the  plates 

of  Messrs. but  for  the  present  what  dry 

plates  I do  use  I shall  prepare  myself,  and  always  have  the  bath  at 
hand,  in  case  of  any  mishap. 

For  out-door  work,  such  as  landscapes,  or  views  generally,  I 
prefer  the  common  Beechey  plates,  which  in  my  hands  have  proved 
all  that  the  Canon  says  of  them,  and  as  a proof  of  such,  I beg  to 
enclose  you  eight  views,  two  of  the  old  church  of  Reculver,  near 
Hern  Bay  ; one  of  the  Granville  and  Victoria  Gardens  ; two  of  the 
renowned  Granville  Marine  ; one  of  Ramsgate  Sands  ; one  of  the 
old  Church,  Minster,  Thanett ; one  of  PiuksCorner,  Minster  Lane, 
and  a part  view  of  St.  George’s  Church  taken  on  a plate  with  tea 
preservatives,  and  from  these  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
self.—Youis  truly,  A.  J.  Jarman. 


WRINKLING  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sib, — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
inyourn.  xt  Photo.  News  the  reason  of  the  following  failure. 
1 beg  to  Si'y  that  I am  working  gelatine  dry  plates  for  C.D.V. 
portraits,  and  developing  with  pyro  and  ammonium,  &c.,  and  fix- 
ing with  hypo,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  negatives  till 
they  begin  to  dry;  then  the  film  wrinkles  like  a m.ap,  and  cracks 
in  a wet  state,  and  the  negative  begins  to  lose  the  density. — 
Yours,  Gratefully. 


SPILLING  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

Drab  Sir,— In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  News  of  last  week 
headed  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  respecting  the  hypo  in  the  cellar,  I 
send  you  a simple  remedy.  If  “ Q.  II.”  will  cover  the  asphalt  floor 
with  dry  wood  ashes,  and  let  them  remain  long  enough  to  absorb 
the  moisture,  then  sweep  out  with  a dry  broom,  and  have  ready 


a Bufidcient  quantity  of  boiling  pitch,  and  with  a large  brush  give 
the  floor  two  or  three  coats,  I think  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  our  friend  hypo  down  below. — I am,  yours  respectfully, 

A Perfect  Cure. 

CITRIC  ACID  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

Will  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  kindly  inform  your  readers 
where  he  purchases  his  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  that  behave 
in  the  unchemical  way  stated?  When  a solution  of  pore  citri 
acid  is  added  to  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  (neutral)  as  generally 
sold,  no  precipitate  wha'.ever  should  take  place. 

1 should  be  happy  to  examine  a few  grains  of  these  chemical 
for  him.  Chemicus. 


at  S0£uiit«. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  March, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  W.  Brooks, 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  the  Society  had 
sustained  a very  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society,  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  who  had  been  an 
esteemed  and  valued  friend  to  the  Society ; and  it  had  been  pro- 
posed and  carried  in  committee  that  the  President  of  the  Society 
(the  Rev.  F.  F.  S’atham)  should  write  a letter  of  condolence  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Society  would  fully  endorso 
what  had  alri-ad)'  been  done  in  committee. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  was  proposed  and  elected  member  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Foxlek  aske.l  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society 
to  discontinue  sending  to  members  the  post -card  notices  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society 
to  discontinue  sending  them,  and  members  would  always  find 
notices  of  the  Society  the  week  previous  to  the  meeting  in  both 
the  Pmotooraphic  News  and  the  British  Journal. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ankorn,  oh  “ Imitation  Porcelain  Transparencies.” 

Mr.  K.  V.  Harman  read  a paper  on  ” Artificial  Lighting  ” (see 
page  122). 

The  Chairman  said  he  bad  seen  portraits  taken  by  artificial 
light  in  a much  less  time  than  Mr.  Harman  stated.  He  had 
seen  a fully-exposed  cabinet  portrait  taken  in  sixteen  seconds, 
which  was  less  than  half  the  time  mentioned  (thirty-five  seconds). 

Mr.  Clarke  (Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke)  then  handed  round  for 
the  inspection  of  the  members  some  specimens  of  portraits  taken 
at  a fancy  dress-ball  at  Chel-ea,  which  were  very  much  admired 
by  the  members ; he  staled  that  the  negatives  were  taken  on  the 
average  of  eighteen  an  hour;  the  exposures  were  from  two  and 
a-half  to  seven  seconds,  gelatine  plates  being  used.  He  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  extreme  softness  in  the  shadows. 
Prints  from  many  of  the  negatives  had  the  appearance  of  being 
highly  retouched ; but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  bust  and  vig- 
nette heads  had  been  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
these  were  taken  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  and  bath  process 
with  exposure  from  twelve  to  seventeen  seconds.  He  generally  used 
himself  a Dallmeyer  No.  2 b,  with  about  the  second  stop. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  softness  of  the  shadows  and 
lines  in  the  face  could  be  accounted  for,  the  source  of  light  being 
low  and  diflised  ; whereas  in  an  ordinary  studio  he  always  con- 
sidered there  was  too  much  top  light  used  from  the  skylight.  It 
might  be  remembered  by  some  that  some  few  years  ago  he  had 
remarked  that  the  reason  why  people  in  photographs  as  a rule 
bad  such  a bad  expression  was,  in  bis  opinion,  due  to  using 
the  top  light,  and  that  scarcely  any  person  was  ever  seen  under 
the  same  conditions  of  light  and  shade  except  in  the  photographic 
studio;  and  until  such  a system  was  adopted  as  that  the  light  ng  was 
the  same  as  the  light  persons  were  generally  ^een  in,  exce -dingly 
unnatural  expres-ion  would  invariably  result ; and  be  might 
a<ld  that  he  had  noticed  that,  as  a rule,  the  lower  the  source  of 
light,  the  better  would  bo  the  expression.  And  it  was  highly 
e.sseutial,  in  using  these  artificial  lights,  to  have  a flue  with  plenty 
of  draught  tocariv  oS  the  poisonous  fumes. 

Mr.  Bolas  stated  that  the  best  plan  he  had  found, as  he  had  stated 
before,  was  to  have  a suitable  place  built  outside  of  a window,  so 
bat  it  would  not  then  be  possible  for  any  of  the  highly  poisonous 
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fumes  to  enter  the  room,  but  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  give  notice  to  the  fire  engine  station  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
things  were  all  right. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  he  remembered  well  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  using  artificial  light  of  a similar  kind,  for 
taking  positives  on  glass,  that  several  times  he  had  several  fire- 
engines  at  his  door,  which  became  a nuisance. 

Mr.  Jacklett  stated  that  he  was  using  .Moule’s  lamp,  and  his 
aveiage  exposure  for  cartes  was  twenty-five  seconds  with  Dali 
meyer’s  'Jb  with  the  second  or  third  stop,  using  the  wet  collodion 
process. 

Mr.  IIarma.v,  in  his  reply,  said  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
specimens  he  brought  were  the  results  of  his  whole  experience  in 
artificial  lighting,  and  not  as  specimens  of  photography,  and  it 
could  be  easily  seen  that  there  really  was  something  in  it.  The 
whole  of  the  apparatus  that  he  employed  were  very  rude,  and  did 
not  cost  more  than  five  shillings  at  the  utmost. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  he  had  worked  Moule’s  lamp  success- 
fully for  busts  and  vignette  heads,  but  considered  it  a failure  for 
full-length  portraits,  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  always  being 
much  too  dark  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  other  part  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Anckorn  stated  that  he  was  making  an  apparatus  in  tin 
which  he  hoped  to  have  finished  shortly,  and  would  then  give  a 
description  of  it. 

Mr.  lioLAs  asked  whether  any  gentleman  had  tried  three  lights 
in  different  positions  — fcr  instance,  one  above  the  other. 

Mr.  BRiTTLKBANKsaid  he  had  just  constructed  a simple  machine 
to  burn  twenty  thicknesses  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  a time,  and 
found  it  answered  perfectly  without  any  clockwork ; by  slowly 
turning  a handle  it  worked  effectively. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  asked  how  he  (Mr.  Brittlebank)  managed  to 
light  twenty  ribbons  at  a time. 

Mr.  Brittlebank,  in  reply,  said  he  always  kept  an  ordinary 
bat’s  wing  burner  fully  on,  which  lighted  the  ribbon  in  the  first 
instance,  and  kept  it  burning  continually,  and  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty whatever. 

Mr.  Ayre.s  exhibited  some  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  copy- 
ing photographs,  &c.,  whereby  they  were  always  in  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  and  .square,  which  saved  a lot  of  time  being 
wasted.  He  also  exhibited  a contrivance  for  holding  a negative, 
and  masking  any  part  of  it — for  instance,  to  copy  a single  figure, 
or  any  particular  part  of  a large  negative. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  exhibited  one  of  similar  construction. 

Mr.  Henry  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  a dark 
slide  having  a shutter  without  hinges,  by  having  a small  spring 
fillet  in  the  edge  of  the  camera,  so  that  when  the  shutter  was 
withdrawn,  the  spring  piece  closedthe  opening ; it  could  readily  be 
adapted  to  any  camera. 

Mr.  F.  York  handed  round  for  inspection  two  negatives 
which  Mr.  Brooks  had  enlarged  for  him  from  small  negatives  (the 
enlargement  being  nearly  three  and  a-half  in  diameter).  He 
was  quite  surprised  at  the'results.  They  were  done  by  the  wet 
emulsion  process,  the  subjects  being  some  of  the  animals  in  the 
Zoo,  which  he  considered  very  little  inferior  to  original  negatives. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  read  a paper  on  “Finance,”  which  was 
rather  humourous. 

Mr.  Clarke  consented  to  read  a paper  at  the  next  meeting  on 
his  “ Experiences  in  Photographing  at  the  Fancy  Dress  Ball.” 

Mr.  Brittlebank  also  promised  a paper  bearing  upon  “ Arti- 
ficial Lighting.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed,  thanking  the  gentlemen 
who  had  contributed  to  the  evening.  The  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St- 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  Lessees,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society  : Messrs.  Robert  Pearson,  James  Bertram, 
William  Johnston,  John  Rattray,  Thomas  A.  Croal,  and  William 
Dougall. 

Dr.  Thomas  Drinkwater,  F.C.S..  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“Notes  on  the  Use  of  Artificial  Light  in  Photography  ” (see 
page  124). 

The  President,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thanked  Dr. 
Drinkwater  for  his  interesting  paper,  end  invited  Mr.  Asher, 
whose  name  was  prominently  connected  with  the  matter  in  the 
paper,  to  open  the  discussion. 


Mr.  Asher  said  that,  from  the  limited  experience  he  had  had 
with  the  Luxograph,  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  minute 
details ; but  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  apparatus  was  capable 
of  producing  the  work  claimed  for  it  by  the  patentees. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  he  had  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Drink- 
water’s  paper,  more  especially  in  that  part  treating  of  the  recent 
advances  in  gas  illumination.  The  alba-carbon  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Drinkwater  wa.s  an  attractive  novelty.  Mr.  Btshford  could 
not  agree  with  the  statement  that  a blue  medium  would  impart 
actinism  to  an  artificial  light  efficient  in  that  property,  as  if  a 
light  did  not  primarily  possess  sufficient  chemical  power  its 
pas.cage  through  blue  or  any  other  media  would  simply  modify 
the  intensity  of  existing  rays  without  addiEg  to  them  in  any  way. 
In  regard  to  the  form  of  reflector,  he  fancied  that  a true  parabola 
which  reflected  parallel  rays  would  tend  to  produce  heavy 
shadows,  whereas  diverging  rays  impinging  on  surrounding 
objects,  and  reflected  from  them,  would  help  to  remove 
this  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  artificial  illumination. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Asher  he  had  on  the  previous 
evening  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  luxograph  in  action  ; 
and  with  an  exposure  of  about  twelve  seconds  had  taken  a 
whole-plate  negative,  which,  with  four  prints  from  it,  were 
handed  round  for  inspection.  The  prints  possessed  distinctly 
different  characteristics,  and  showed  that  the  negative  was  one 
from  which  any  desired  result  could  be  obtained,  a quality  highly 
valued  by  all  intelligent  printers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  said  the  past  history  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  showed  that  it  had  devoted  more  attention 
to  artificial  illumination  as  an  aid  to  photography  than  any  other 
Society.  Sixteen  years  ago.  Sir  David  Brewster  (then  the  Pre- 
sident) and  Mr.  W.  Neilson  had  their  photographs  taken  in  the 
same  room  in  which  he  was  speaking,  by  employing  pyrotechnic 
compositions,  and  also  by  ordinary  house  gas,  and  the  Society’s 
albums  contained  prints  from  negatives  produced  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  Society,  many  years  ago,  had  before  it  a Moule’s 
Photogen,  and  the  apparatus  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  cellar  of 
one  of  its  members.  Speaking  from  recollection,  this  old  apparatus 
combined  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  more  recent  Luxograph. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  corroborated  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davies 
in  reference  to  the  Photogen,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  artificial 
lighting  for  photographic  purposes  was  as  far  advanced  twenty 
years  ago  as  at  the  present  day.  He  agreed  with  the  remark  that  a 
coloured  medium,  simply  acting  as  a filter,  obstructed  some  illu- 
minating or  other  rays,  but  in  no  sense  added  actinism  to  the 
light. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie  said  that  although  a patent  apparatus  had 
been  constructed  twenty  years  ago,  the  very  fact  that  it  (had 
become  obsolete  was  evidence  that  it  was  unable  to  produce 
satisfactory  work,  and  hence  it  never  gained  for  itself  a permanent 
position.  Since  that  time,  scientific  knowledge  had  developed  the 
idea,  and  the  results,  as  exhibited  by  the  prints  on  the  table,  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  the  latest  outcome  of 
these  investigations. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  that  he  had  still  a very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  toasting  he  got  on  that  meo.orable  night  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  the  sffects  of  which  were  visible  on  his  cheek  for 
nearly  a fortnight  afterwards.  He  considered  the  photographs  not 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  sunlight,  and  in  his  opinion  pictures 
taken  by  artificial  light  would  nevei  favourably  compare  with 
those  taken  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Craio-Christie  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
Dr.  Drinkwater’s  paper,  and  suggested  that  possibly  one  of  the 
hydro-carbons  possessing  more  carbon  than  those  hitherto  experi- 
mented on,  for  illuminating  purposes,  might  be  found  to  lend  itself 
to  the  perfecting  of  ordinary  gas  for  photographic  purpo.ses. 

Dr.  Drinkwater  replied  that  carburetted  hydrogen  was  only 
capable  of  consuming  a certain  proportion  of  carbon,  and  that  if 
that  amount  was  exceeded,  the  light  was  impaired,  and  a smoky 
flame  resulted. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  next  exhibited  an  ingenious  modification 
of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  its  adaptability  to  heating  purposes  where 
a Bunsen  would  generally  be  used  when  gas  was  available. 

The  lamp  consisted  of  a reservoir , connected  by  a flexible  or 
rigid  tube  to  a wick-holder.  The  latter  had  an  outer  tube  so  con- 
structed that  by  a slight  turn  it  would  remain  at  any  height  above 
the  wick-holder,  and  so  controlled  the  consumption  of  spirit  and 
the  size  and  heat  of  flame. 

The  lamp  was  shown  attached  to  a Chadwick’s  “Oxygen  Gene- 
rater,”  and  was  quite  as  effective  as  the  patent  Bunsen  originally 
supplied. 

M.  W.  H.  Davies  laid  on  the  table  Thompson’s  recent  work  on 
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Cyprus,  and  also  Kosatti’s  views  in  the  same  island.  After  these 
had  been  examined,  votes  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 

W.  J.  Bashfokd,  Hon.  Cor.  Sec. 


Bristol  and  West  or  E.vgland  Ajiateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
.the  Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  the  Gth 
'nstant,  Mr.  T.  Davey  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  having  been 
confirmed. 

Ml.  Stevens,  thinking  that  there  might  be  some  present  who 
had  not  seen  the  little  pocket  camera  called  a “ scenograph,” 
had  brought  one  with  him.  He  remarked  that  all  three  of  the 
legs  being  rigid  was  a great  drawback,  as  it  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  stand  it  on  a piece  of  very  sloping  ground,  the 
danger  of  its  falling  over  being  too  great.  This  was  a great  fault, 
and  required  remedying  before  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  at  all 
perfect. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  camera  very  light  and  portable, 
blit  feared  it  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a toy  than  of  a 
piece  of  apparatus  for  really  hard  work.  It  was  certainly  very 
light,  but  he  feared  that  that  extreme  lightness  was  in  some 
respects  against  it,  as  with  a more  solid  camera  buildings 
could  be  photographed  if  the  wind  were  blowing  a little,  but 
he  thought  the  slightest  bieese  would  cause  the  scenograph  to 
vibrate. 

Mr.  fl.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  he  thought  the  nicest  thing 
about  it  was  the  ball-and-socket  head  to  the  stand.  He  then 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  nitrate  bath-holders,  and  stated  that 
he  had  used  an  ebonite  one  for  some  time,  being  so  pleased 
with  it  on  account  of  its  lightness.  He  feared,  however,  that 
his  opinion  had  changed,  as  some  little  time  since  his  ebonite 
bath  had  cracked,  even  with  careful  usage.  He  had  it  re- 
paired, a complete  strip  of  fresh  ebonite  being  placed  over  the 
fracture.  Notwithstanding  great  care  this  had  also  cracked,  so 
that  he  feared  ebonite  baths  were  not  strong  enough  for  use  out 
of  the  darkroom,  in  which  place  their  lightness  was  of  the  least 
value.  When  last  in  London,  he  called  at  Mr.  Moorse’s,  in  High 
Holbmn,  and  saw  the  india  rubber- lined  wooden  baths  he  adver- 
tised, and  could  not  help  fancying  that  in  them  the  right  thing 
had  at  last  been  discovered.  They  were  light  and  yet  very 
strong,  and  were,  of  course,  perfectly  harmless  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  being  lined  with  pure  rubber. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  could  quite  endorse  Mr.  Daniel’s  remarks, 
having  lost  the  whole  of  a bath  last  season  through  the  ebonite 
holder  breaking.  He  had  now  purchased  one  of  those  spoken  of 
by  the  last  speaker,  and  was  much  pleased  with  it. 

Mr.  Powell  (of  Bath)  asked  if  anyone  had  seen  the  wood 
dippcr.s,  made  in  such  a manner  that  the  plate  could  be  inserted 
and  drawn  out  of  the  bath  face  down. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  he  had,  and  explained  the  mode  of 
making  the  catch  for  the  top  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  saw  one  in  use  for  laige  sizes  last  summer 
at  Lynmeuth,  and  the  owner  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  its  great 
usefulness. 

Some  further  discussion  on  the  places  that  would  most  probably 
be  visited  during  the  coming  summer  concluded  the  meeting. 


Mk  ta 

Photooraiihic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  this  S'  ciety  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  will  appear  in  our  next.  We  have  not  space  in  the 
present  issue  fur  the  report,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  papers, 
is  of  slight  interest. 

Cettwayo  the  Usurper  (from  a Fashionable  Standpoint). 
— She  was  a Shop-window  Beauty— a Photographer’s  Pet  - a 
Charmer  of  the  Camera  ; and  though  her  likeness  was  frequently 
but  a negative  delight,  her  life  was  a positive  pleasure,  for  she 
basked  in  the  rays  of  popularity.  But  one  morning  she  was 
taken  with  a fit  of  melancholy.  Her  husband  observed  it.  She 
had,  as  he  well  knew,  been  previously  taken  with  a beefeater  hat, 
taken  with  a bird,  and  taken  with  a parasol.  In  order  to  com- 
fort her  he  now  took  her  baud — a very  pretty  one— which 
would  have  gained  oven  the  admiration  of  the  fastidious  Louis 
Carle-orze,  and  exclaimed  : “Oh,  confide  in  me,  beloved  one  ! 
Pour  all  your  grief  into  my  bosom.  A husband’s  bosom  especially 


lens  itself  to  such  uses.  Tell  me  everything,  ray  more  precious 
than  silver-Batlishoba  !”  “ My  heart  is  very  heav)’,  love,”  she 

replied.  “Could  you  but  see  it,  you  would  call  ‘ lioadyun  !’” 
Such  are  the  aberrations  of  grief.  She  meant  collodion.  “Not 
I,  of  all-bu-men,  if  1 thought  ’twould  add  to  your  distress.  Tell 
me  your  cause  of  sorrow,  my  sweet  one,  s'il  vous  drj-plate,”  he 
implored,  speaking  French  with  an  English  acceutin  Lis  agita- 
tion. She  yielded.  “ I mourn,”  she  sobbed,  “ because  last 
week  the  dreadful  burglar  person  sold  two  hundred  raoie  than 
1 did,  and — and — and  this  week  that  quite  too  awfully  ferocious- 
looking  Cetywayo  is  yoi’ig  off  better  than  either  of  us  "—Funny 
Folks. 

Photographic  Representation  of  Motion.— The  English 
Mechanic  says  : — “ It  is  known  that  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  recently  succeeded  in  taking  a largo  number  of 
instantaneous  photographs  of  the  various  attitudes  assumed  by 
a horse  in  motion,  even  when  galloping  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
twenty  metres  in  a second.  These  figures  are  reproduced  in 
La  Nature,  Dec.  1-t,  and  are  of  great  interest  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  attitudes  are  very  unexpected.  M.  Marey,  whose 
researches  and  apparatus  have  thrown  great  light  on  animal 
movements,  has  been  much  struck  with  Mr.  Muybridge’s 
figures,  and  iuvites  him  to  give  his  attention  to  certain  problems 
of  physiology  that  are  diiHeult  to  solve  by  other  means.  One 
of  these  is  the  flight  of  birds.  Ho  suggests  the  idea  of  a ki  d 
of  photographic  shot  seizing  the  bird  in  an  attitude,  or  better, 
a series  of  attitudes,  showing  the  successive  phases  of  move- 
ment ot  its  wings.  Mr.  Muybridge  lias  shown  his  ability  to  do 
this.  What  beautiful  zootropes  (il.  Marey  also  suggests)  m’ght 
be  obtained  by  the  method  ! We  might  see  in  their  true  paces 
all  sorts  ot  animals ; it  would  be  a kind  of  animated  zoology. 
As  to  artists,  it  is  a revolution  fur  them — fur  it  furnishes  the 
true  attitudes  of  motion,  those  positions  of  the  body  in  unstable 
equilibrium  which  a model  cannot  pose  in.” 


®0rrfsp0n&fttt5. 

Plating. — We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  platino- 
type  process,  but  have  published  all  the  available  information 
on  the  .subject.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  help  you* 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  a patented  process  is,  that  there  ii  little 
temptation  to  experiment  with.  None  but  lieencees  are  expected 
to  jiractise  the  process,  and  they  are  supposed  to  receive  full 
instructions  from  the  lieencee. 

Arthur  Gvnne.— In  our  last  volume  you  will  find  various  detailed 
articles,  containing  precise  insiructions.  One  on  p.  a,  and  again 
on  pp.  613  aad  524,  occur  to  us  as  containing  valuable  hints. 
There  will  shortly  bo  other  articles  on  the  subject.  A paper 
was  read  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  riiotograpliic  Society,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

J-  L.— We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  is  likely  to 
supply  Pellet’s  paper  commercially.  2.  The  chief  cause  of  nega- 
tives becoming  stained  with  silver  from  contact  with  sensiUvo 
paper  in  printing  is  the  paper  being  placed  in  contact  when  the 
pajier  is  slightly  damp.  Such  stains  may  be  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a tufi  of  coUon  wool  and  very  strong  li.ipo  solution  or 
weak  cyanide,  and  then  rubbing  with  clean  water. 

W.  W. — We  do  not  know  where  you  can  obtain  the  emulsion  in 
question,  as  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Brooks  himself.  By  ordering 
it  you  could  no  doubt  obtain  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Brooks  might  bo 
willing  to  prepare  you  some.  There  is  a difference  between  the 
results  of  moist  emulsion  and  dry  ciuul.-ion.  We  cannot  tell  you 
whether  bath  plates  would  produce  similar  results.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  try. 

G.  Taylor.— It  is  very  difficult  to  remsve  the  varnish  from  a 
negative,  as  it  is  not  merely  on  the  film,  but  in  it,  permeating  the 
whole  structure.  Soaking  and  repeated  flooding  with  strong 
alcohol  is  the  only  agent  you  can  with  advantage  use.  A strong 
solution  of  ammonia  may  bo  used,  and  sometime^  answers.  We 
proler  to  reduce  the  density  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  solutions.  2. 
\Ve  know  nothing  of  ihe  gentleman  you  name,  bejond  the  fact  that 
he  bus,  we  understand,  been  for  some  munibs  out  of  town. 

Collodion. — The  defectyou  describe  might  proceed  from  a variety 
of  causes.  Thinness  of  image  is  often  the  result  of  using  newly 
iodized  collodion : when  the  collodion  becomes  a little  more 
mature,  the  negatives  may  possess  more  vigour.  Or  it  may  arise 
from  the  collodion  being  aomewbat  thin  or  wanting  in  body  from 
the  use  of  insufficient  pyroxyline.  A variety  of  other  causes 
might  also  produce  a similar  result. 

R.  W.  Thomas. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  probably  have  a note  on 
this  subject  in  our  next. 

Warwick  Brooks. — Thanks.  Some  remarks  iu  our  next. 

S«T*ral  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGllAPIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Gel.atihe  Plates  without  Glass— A New  Use  for 
Collodion— Map-Makihq  in  France  and  Austria. 
Gelatine  Plates  without  Glass. — The  continued  employ- 
ment of  gelatine  plates  in  the  studio,  as  well  as  out-of- 
doors,  naturally  sets  one  thinking  about  the  improvements 
we  may,  in  the  end,  secure  by  throwing  over  collodion. 
If  gelatine  in  a dry  state  c.m  be  universally  used  for  the 
sensitive  film,  why  cannot  we  employ  the  material  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  sheets  of  a tough  and  , transparent 
character,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  use  of  glass  ? There 
should  be  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done.  If  the 
gelatinous  bromide  film  cannot  be  toughened  by  the  admix- 
ture of  alum  or  other  substanee  that  might  interfere  with  its 
qualities  as  a photographic  body,  then  the  strengthening 
and  toughening  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  mechanical 
means.  For  instance,  a layer  of  leather  collodion— or,  in 
other  words,  a collodion  to  which  a small  quantity  of 
castor  oil  has  been  added — -would  make  a capital  support, 
and  render  the  films  at  once  capable  of  manipulation  without 
risk.  Imagine  a traveller  setting  out  with  films  of  this  kind, 
a stock  that  weighs  comparatively  little,  and  without  any 
risk  from  breakage.  Hundreds  of  such  gelatine  sheets 
might  be  packed  together,  and  guarded  far  more  easily 
from  the  light  than  dry  films  on  glass.  Possibly,  the 
machinery  used  for  rolling  gelatine,  and  which  has  now 
reached  a high  pitch  of  perfection,  could  be  brought  into 
play,  for  under  these  circumstances  the  surfaces  are  made 
as  smooth  and  even  as  glass.  Could  this  be  done,  we 
should  have  solved  the  problem  which,  for  many  years 
past,  has  been  set  before  photographic  experimenters  to 
propound  by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  One  of 
the  Voightlander  gold  medals  has,  for  some  time,  been 
offered  by  that  Society  to  whomsoever  should  produce  a 
transparent  pellicle,  either  to  replace  glass  in  negatives,  or 
render  that  vehicle  unnecessary  for  work  in  the  camera ; 
and  if  a tough  and  sensitive  gelatine  film  can  be  prepared, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  producer  thereof  should  not 
claim  the  medal  as  his  right.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  principal  difficulty  iu  respect  to  these  gelatine 
plates  is  not  to  expose  them  too  long.  We  have  some 
plates  in  our  possession  that  have  now  been  kept  for  four 
months,  and  these  proved  over-exposed  in  taking  a por- 
trait with  a period  of  twenty-five  seconds  at  a time  when 
thirty  seconds  would  have  hardly  sufficed  for  a wet  plate. 
By  curtailing  the  exposure  yet  another  five  seconds  there 
was  a marked  accession  of  brilliancy,  while  no  lack  of 
detail  could  be  discerned.  Some  difficulty  may  be  expe- 
rienced at  first  by  the  necessity  of  developing  iu  a dish, 
but  dry  plate  workers  are  used  to  this,  if  portraitists  are 
not.  The  drawback  to  developing  a gelatine  plate  in  the 
hand,  or  upon  a pneumatic  holder,  is  that  if  the  process  is 
rather  long,  it  is  apt  to  become  tedious,  and  the  operator 
is  tempted  to  hurry  ; while,  again,  any  dust  particles  flying 
about,  if  once  they  settle  upon  the  gelatinous  film,  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  washing.  The  latter  difficulty  at  once 
disappears  if  you  keep  the  film  covered  with  the  develop- 
ing liquid  in  a dish,  and  you  can  then  allow  plenty  of  time 
for  development ; there  is,  however,  the  drawback  that 
the  plate  is  not  so  ready  for  examination  against  the  light 
as  when  it  is  held  in  the  hand. 

A New  Use  for  Collodion. — Collodion  has  lately  been 
brought  prominently  forward  as  a material  for  capsules. 
It  is  not  unsuited  for  such  a purpose,  although  when  upon 
the  bottle  the  capsule,  maybe,  appears  rather  more 
useful  than  ii  really  is.  The  stoppered  bottle  is  simply 
dipped  into  a vessel  of  collodion  and  bronze  (or  other  pig- 
ment), and  in  this  way  capsules  of  brilliant  finish  and  o! 
any  desirable  colour  are  furnished.  If  the  bottles  are  not 
subjected  to  very  rough  usage,  no  doubt  collodion  capsules, 
provided  the  collodion  is  properly  prepared,  would  answer 
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the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cork  from  damp  ; but  they 
would  be  liable  to  damage  from  abrasion.  For  this  reason, 
however  strong  aud  metallic  they  may  appear,  a collodion 
capsule  is  hardly  likely  to  supersede  those  of  lead  or  tin 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  A tough  collodion,  and  not 
a pulverulent  one,  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  a 
little  castor  oil  would  improve  its  consistence.  Now  that 
photographers,  turning  their  attention  to  gelatine  plates, 
are  likely  to  have  less  to  do  with  collodion,  it  would  be 
well  indeed  if  other  demands  should  arise  for  this  impor- 
tant material. 

Map-Making  in  France  and  Austria. — The  French 
Government,  according  to  our  Paris  Correspondent,  is 
making  good  use  of  photography  iu  improving  the  maps 
of  the  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  a difficulty,  in- 
herent to  a military  state  like  France,  iu  getting  two 
departments  to  work  together,  a civil  one  and  a military 
one.  Henceforth,  since  France  has  now  placed  civilian 
power  above  military,  and  reversed  the  previous  order  of 
things,  there  will  doubtless  be  less  difficulty  in  fusing 
different  departments  ; but  a long  time  has  been  necessary, 
we  are  told,  to  bring  this  about  in  the  present  instance. 
There  were  excellent  maps  in  the  Staff  Office  of  the 
French  War  Department,  but  as  this  office  does  not  recog- 
nize officially  the  designs  and  transactions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoads  and  Bridges,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
Home  Office,  the  latter  had  no  means  of  obtaining  these 
maps.  When,  however,  the  inexorable  rules  of  offi- 
cialdom had  been  satisfied,  then  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Ordnance  maps  should  be  put  on  a scale 
suited  for  being  corrected  by  the  various  civilian 
road-surveyors,  and  to  do  this  the  aid  of  a photo- 
graphic establishment  was  invoked.  The  civilian  surveyor 
of  every  district  will  receive  a map — or,  rather,  a sheet — 
all  of  which  will  be  on  the  same  scale,  and  upon  these  all 
the  necessary  changes  will  be  noted,  where  new  ones  have 
been  made,  where  old  ones  have  been  closed,  or  where 
woods  have  been  cut  down.  Things  which  were  of  no 
importance  to  the  military  surveyor  will  be  noted  and 
entered  by  the  civilian,  and  iu  this  way  Franco  hopes  to 
secure  in  time  a map  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  Ger- 
man military  engineers.  In  Austria  they  are  also  making 
considerable  use  of  photography  in  map-making — not,  be 
it  understood,  simply  as  an  aid  to  the  metallic  engraving 
of  the  map,  but  in  lieu  of  engraving  altogether.  Large 
maps  with  clear  black  lines  are,  in  the  first  place,  pre- 
pared by  a draughtsman,  and  this  is  afterwards  photo- 
graphed in  several  sizes,  and  put  upon  stone  or  zinc  for 
printing  from.  The  plans  being  in  the  first  place  specially 
drawn  for  photographing,  very  clean  negatives  are  the 
result,  while  the  time  and  expense  thus  saved,  by  doing 
away  with  engraving  upon  metal,  is  something  marvellous. 
So  far,  we  believe,  Austria  is  the  only  power  which  makes 
such  extensive  use  of  photography ; but  the  art  is,  as  our 
readers  know,  applied  in  one  way  or  another  at  most 
geographicai  institutes  in  this  country  and  abroad.  If 
we  mistake  not,  photo-lithography  has  likewise  been  much 
used  lately  in  the  production  of  some  small  popular  maps 
selling  at  extremely  low  prices  in  the  metropolis  just 
now.  Being  reduced  from  engraved  originals,  their  fine 
lines  were  occasionally  a little  rotten  and  intermittent ; 
but  these  defects  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  case  of 
photo-lithographs  prepared  from  orignals  specially  drawn 
for  the  purpose. 


GELATINE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

BY  C.  BENNETT.* 

[ REGRET  that  in  bringing  this  matter  before  you  this  even- 
ing, in  respose  to  an  appeal  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
that  I have  so  little  that  is  new  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
beyond  what  I have  already  published.  But  in  view  of  the 
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extraordinary  interestwhich  isevinced  at  the  preaenttime— 
an  interest  which  appears  to  be  increasing  daily — in  all 
that  is  connected  with  gelatine  emulsion,  1 trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  to  which  I attach 
the  greatest  importance  in  their  bearing  npon  the  future  of 
this  process. 

My  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed— as  many  of  you 
are  aware — to  the  production  of  the  highest  degre6  of 
sensitiveness  attainable ; but  while  keeping  in  view  the 
main  object,  I have  not  lost  sight  of  what  is  equally 
desirable— of  result.  In  orfer  to  secure  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  qualities,  I recognized  the  necessity 
of  a strict  adherence  to  one  leading  principle,  namely, 
the  thorough  elimination  of  every  cause  which  might 
lead  to  the  production  of  fog,  however  slight,  either  in 
the  emulsion  itself  or  in  the  prepared  films.  This  idea 
was  embodied  in  the  formula  and  directions  I published 
some  twelve  months  ago,  and  1 will  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  reasons  upon  which  my  process — if  process  it  can  be 
called — was  based. 

In  the  first  place,  I will  speak  of  the  salting  of  the 
emulsion.  It  is  very  possible  that  opinions  and  tastes 
may  differ  with  regard  to  the  best  proportions  of  silver 
bromide  and  of  gelatine  which  should  be  contained  in 
each  ounce  of  emulsion,  and  it  is  a matter  to  which  I do 
not  attach  paramount  importance,  though,  as  the  result  of 
very  numerous  experiments  1 prefer,  the  quantities  given 
in  my  formula  of  last  year.  But  I insist,  for  reasons  I 
shall  state,  that  the  relative  proportions  of  soluble  bro- 
mide should  be  such  as  to  leave  a decided  excess  of  the 
former  in  the  finished  emulsion.  This,  1 am  aware,  has 
been  recommended  by  others  long  ago ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  writers  have  stated  a higher  degree  of 
sensitiveness  to  bo  obtained  by  folly  converting  the  bro- 
mide or  by  having  the  silver  in  excess.  Without  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  using  a fully  converted  e nulsion, 
or  even  one  which  has  contained  free  silver,  I strongly 
deprecate  such  a course,  for  besides  introdi  ci  ig  diffi- 
culties which  do  not  exist  in  the  working  of  an  emulsion 
made  with  free  bromide,  the  use  of  the  full  equivalent 
of  silver  nitrate  is  not  only  unnece.ssary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but  it  actually 
defeats  the  object  in  view.  The  more  palpable  difficulties 
which  it  introduces  consist  in  the  extreme  tendency  to  fog 
and  abnormal  reduction  under  the  action  of  the  developer, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  restraining  bro- 
mide, and  also  the  great  care  required  at  every  stage  of  the 
operations,  even  when  comparatively  long  exposures  are 
to  be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  there  appears  to  be  a danger 
of  the  formation  of  an  organic  compound  of  silver  and  some 
portion  of  the  gelatine,  which  suffered  reduction  even 
though  un-exposed,  causes,  in  many  cases,  the  defect 
known  as  “red  fog,”  while  in  other  instances  it  takes  the 
form  of  a general  veil,  obliterating  all  the  tine  details,  and 
rendering  anything  like  strong  or  forced  development  a 
matter  of  utter  impossiblity. 

Now,  if  the  relative  proportions  which  1 have  previously 
laid  down — seven  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  to  eleven 
grains  of  silver  nitrate — be  adhered  to  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  actual  quantities  recommended  in  each 
ounce  of  emulsion  be  altered  or  not,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  formation  of  this  deleterious  compound  ; and  provided 
that  due  precautions  are  taken  in  other  respects,  the 
films  prepared  from  such  an  emulsion  will  be  found 
capable  of  any  degree  of  forcing  with  a developer  entirely 
devoid  of  restraining  bromide,  and  containing  such  a quan- 
tity of  alkali  as  would  inevitably  fog  an  emulsion  prepared 
with  excess  of  silver. 

There  is  one  feature  I have  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  soluble  bromide,  viz.,  that 
after  passing  the  point  I have  named,  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  full  equivalent  of  silver,  the  thinner  and 
more  transparent  do  the  films  become ; in  fact,  with  the 


full  quantity  of  silver,  the  dried  film  scarcely  appears  to 
contain  any  bromide  at  all,  though  actually  it  contains 
more  than  the  denser  films  obtained  with  my  formula. 

The  next  point  which  deserves  my  notice  is  the  neces- 
sity for  using,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  a perfectly  non- 
actinic  light,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and 
plates  and  in  the  development.  It  is  some  years  since 
this  requirement  first  attracted  attention  in  connection 
with  bromide  plates,  but  the  full  extent  of  their  suscepti- 
bility to  the  action  of  rays  of  low  refrangibility 
has  only  recently  been  fully  recognised,  and  it  is  a 
question  at  the  present  time  whether  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  gelatine  films  from  actinic  action  under  any 
circumstances  short  of  complete  darkness.  To  work 
under  the  latter  condition  is  an  obvious  impossibility. 
All  that  can  therefore  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  actinic  action  to  a minimum,  by  using,  as  I have 
directed,  two,  or  even  three,  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass 
in  the  window  of  the  operating  room,  and  to  expose  the 
sensitive  preparation  as  little  as  possible  to  the  small 
amount  of  light  thus  obtained. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  namely,  to  preserve 
the  plates  scrupulously  from  the  influence  of  all  light 
except  that  which  passes  through  the  lens  to  form  the 
picture ; or,  in  other  words,  this  is  another  safeguard 
against  fog— in  this  case  produced  by  actinic  influence 
as  distinguished  from  the  chemical  fog  arising  from  free 
silver. 

If  such  precautions  are  observed  in  every  stage  of  the 
operations  as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a film  absolutely 
free  from  any  trace  of  incipient  fog  or  veil,  the  restraining 
action  of  the  gelatine  in  combination  with  the  silver  bro- 
mide will  be  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  any  abnormal 
reduction  under  the  most  powerful  development.  It  is 
questionable  w’hether  in  practice  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a 
film  which  is  absolutely  free  from  every  tr.ice  of  fog  ; if 
such  were  possible,  we  should  no  doubt  find  the  sensitive- 
ness of  these  plates  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the 
developer  it  was  possible  to  apply  to  them.  Without 
going  to  the  extent  of  absolute  freedom  from  fog,  if  the 
directions  I have  given  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  light 
be  strictly  attended  to,  the  result  will  be  films  which  are 
capable  of  outstanding  the  action  of  what  would  have  been 
considered  a few  years  ago  an  impossible  quantity  of  am- 
monia, and  that  irithout  the  addition  of  the  slightest  trace  oj 
bromide. 

I eannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  matter  of  the 
thorough  elimination  of  fog,  as  upon  that  one  point 
hinges  the  whole  question  of  sensitiveness— in  gelatine 
plates,  at  least.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  these 
plates  differ  from  others  in  this  respeet,  that  the  most 
feeble  actinic  impressions  may  be  rendered  visible  by  the 
exercise  of  a little  care  and  patience,  combined  with  the 
use  of  a sufficiently  strong  developer.  The  members  of 
this  Society  will,  I doubt  not,  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  if  the  film  be  veiled  or  fogged,  be  it  ever  so  slightly, 
during  the  preliminary  operations,  the  defect  will  be 
brought  to  light  by  a strong  developer,  when  it  might 
probably  escape  a weaker  one.  The  application  of  such 
a film  is  therefore  limited — its  practical  sensitiveness  dete- 
riorated ; for  evidently  the  useful  action  of  the  developer 
must  cease  at  the  point  at  which  the  veil  or  fog  comes 
within  Its  power,  all  actinic  action  below  that  point  being 
lost  in  the  general  reduction. 

J will  now  allude  to  the  chief  feature  in  my  process  which 
directly  affects  the  sensitiveness,  namely,  the  extension  of 
the  period  during  which  the  gelatine  and  salts  are  allowed 
to  emulsify  or  ripen.  I have  in  my  own  practice  carried 
this  emulsification  to  a period  of  seven  days,  with  the  re- 
sult of  obtaining  a continuous  augmentation  of  sensitive- 
ness, accompanied,  as  might  be  expected,  by  an  increased 
necessity  for  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  emulsion,  and  a 
greater  liability  to  fog.  With  only  three  days’  emulsifica- 
tion I have  b«en  enabled  to  produce  results  ten  times 
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more  rapid  than  any  previously  considered  impossible — 
certainly  no  one  had  even  produced,  possibly  ever 
attempted  them ; and  I believe  success  to  be  impossible 
even  now,  unless  my  mode  of  working  be  followed 
closely. 

This  system  of  prolonged  emulsitication  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  troublesome,  unneces- 
sary, and  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  which 
is  unmanageable  from  its  tendency  to  fog. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  I need  say  but 
little : if  special  results  are  sought  for  some  little 
extra  trouble  must  perforce  be  incurred ; but,  after  all. 
the  extra  trouble  in  this  case  is  slight,  if  the  operations  be 
reduced  to  a system.  As  to  the  statement  that  prolonged 
emulsification  is  unnecessary,  I repeat  that  the  very 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  onli/  to  be  obtained  by 
its  mean’.  Those  who  do  not  require  that  extreme 
degree,  may  content  themselves  with  hours  instead  of 
days.  Finally,  the  resulting  emulsion  only  becomes  un- 
manageable when  the  other  rules  laid  down  aie  shirked. 
We  cannot  expect  an  exquisitely  sensitive  film  to  work 
in  a perfect  manner  if  submitted  to  the  comparatively 
rough  treatment  which  might  suffice  for  a plate  twenty 
times  less  rapid.  If  my  directions  be  followed  in  their 
entirety,  gelatine  bromide  emulsified  for  the  full  period  of 
seven  days  will  be  as  free  from  fog  as  one  which  has 
undergone  but  as  many  hours. 

In  conclusion,  what  I claim  in  connection  with  my 
process  or  mode  of  working,  is  the  recognition  of  certain 
conditions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  of  observance 
in  order  to  work  gelatine  emulsion  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

For  some  years  gelatine  has  been  said  to  far  exceed  wet 
collodion  in  sensiiiveness,  but  the  statement  hal  not 
been  borne  out  by  published  results.  It  was  said  that 
gelatine  plates  could  be  prepared  of  such  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness that  it  was  impossible  to  use  them.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  true  conditions  under  which  such  plates 
require  to  be  used  were  not  recognised,  or,  if  recognised, 
not  put  into  force. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  DRINKWATER,  F.C.S.,  ETC.* 

The  subject  of  patent  law  is  tao  sore  a point,  and  would 
entail  too  much  time,  to  go  into  this  evening,  but  I cannot 
help  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  Luxograph  is  a patent 
that  can  be  very  easily  infringed  when  we  remember  it  is 
only  an  improved  modification  of  the  very  process  which 
I alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  my  paper,  the  patents  for 
which  have  expired  long  ago.  This  is,  however,  a subject 
that  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  more  about  in  a little.  After 
pyrotechnic  compositions  had  failed  in  fulfilling  the  antici- 
pations of  the  inventors,  metallic  megnesium  was  tried,  and 
with  what  at  first  sight  seemed  like  success.  The  most 
perfect  lamp  for  the  production  of  this  light  was  that  in- 
vented by  xMr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester.  It  consisted  of 
an  arrangement  by  which  three  ribbons  of  wire  were 
simultaneously  burned,  and  the  light  so  produced  was  re- 
flected on  to  the  sitter  by  parabolic  reflectors.  The  li<rht 
so  produced  was  both  diffusive  and  actinic,  but  the  expense 
attending  its  use  was  a great  drawback,  and  after  a short- 
lived existence  the  magnesium  lamp  and  belongings  passed 
into  the  retirement  already  sheltering  its  pyrotechnic  com- 
panions, from  whence,  perhaps,  some  day  it  will  be  fished 
out  and  lauded  as  anew  invention.  One  of  the  objections 
to  the  application  of  almost  any  powerful  light  to  photo- 
graphic art  is  the  proneness  to  strong  shadows,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  having  a secondary  light  of  less  power 
than  the  primary,  so  arranged  as  to  partially  balance 
shadows  cast  by  the  primary.  The  same  fault  is  present 

* Continued  from  p.  126. 


in  a more  marked  degree  in  the  next  system  I purpose 
dealing  with — viz.,  the  electric  light. 

Illumination  by  electricity  has  been  claiming  a good 
deal  of  attention  of  late,  causing  at  the  same  time  some- 
what unnecessary  panic  and  confusion  amongst  all  classes, 
photographers  included.  The  praises  bestowed  on  the  new 
illuminant  have  been  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  trade  quackery, 
and  the  insinuation  that  gas  was  to  be  superseded  and 
obliterated  for  ever  was  simply  a false  representation  made 
by  company  promoters  to  suit  their  own  ends.  Of  all  the 
systems  of  artificial  lighting,  1 believe  this,  in  its  present 
condition,  to  be  the  most  unsuitable  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. The  methods  of  production  are  too  well  known  to 
all  of  you  to  need  my  taking  up  your  time  by  descriptions. 
One  system  is  now  being  tried  in  London  with  some  success. 
1 allude  to  the  Van  der  Weyde  ; but  whether  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  it  is  a 
novelty,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  commands  a certain 
amount  of  respect.  This  light  is  ordinarily  utilised  by  its 
inventor  for  photographic  purposes,  to  which  he  was  the 
first  to  apply  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the  production  of  the 
current,  nor  the  means  of  converting  into  light,  at  which 
Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  has  laboured,  so  much  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  light  produced  available  as  an  illuminator,  with- 
out w.asting  it,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  without  throwing  the 
rays  directly  upon  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  using  the  carbon  rods  as  electrodes,  placed 
vertically  one  over  the  other,  the  upper  rod  being  f inch, 
and  the  lower  |-inch  in  diameter.  These  are  placed  near 
the  mouth  of  a concave  reflector ; but  none  of  the  rays  of 
light  reach  the  spectator  direct,  as  they  are  intersected  by 
a disc  of  opal  glass  about!  inches  in  diameter.  The  whole 
body  of  tbe  light  is  gathered  up  in  the  reflector,  and  thrown 
out  in  a flood  of  pure  white  light.  The  current  is  produced 
by  a Siemen's  dynamo-electric  machine  giving  continuous 
currents,  and  driven  by  a small  Otto  gas-engine.  So  far  as 
I am  aware,  the  Van  der  Weyde  light  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  purposes  of  general  illumination. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a system  are  legion,  and  it  is  a 
mystery  how  any  photograpner  could  have  the  temerity  to 
introduce  such  expensive  apparatus  into  his  studio.  In 
the  first  place,  motive  power  has  to  be  supplied  either  in 
the  form  of  gas  or  steam  engine.  The  fumes  from  the  for- 
mer, and  the  vibrations  of  either,  are  most  objectionable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a studio.  A generating  machine 
has  next  to  be  provided ; and  no  matter  what  form  be 
chosen,  the  cost  is  very  heavy.  A skilled  mechanic  would 
be  needed  to  attend  to  the  engine  and  machine,  besides 
an  electrical  assistant  to  look  after  the  lamp.  The  first 
outlay  would  be  at  least  .€200,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet 
the  weekly  cost  would,  I fear,  be  too  la-ge  to  allow  of  much 
margin  for  profit.  Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  I do  not  think 
it  at  all  probable  that  photography  will  benefit  much  from 
electricity,  at  least  in  its  present  condition.  But,  allowing 
that,  by  future  invention  and  improvement,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  be  lessened,  there  are  other  dis- 
advantages to  be  overcome.  The  electric  light  is  far  from 
constant,  either  as  regards  luminosity  or  actinity.  I have 
now  seen  most  of  the  methods  in  use,  and  they  all  flicker 
in  a marked  degree.  The  light  is  sometimes  strong,  and 
it  suddenly  becomes  weak ; at  one  time  it  is  white,  at 
another  red  ; and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I have  seen 
it,  after  changing  from  white  to  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  resolve  itself  into  darkness,  and  refuse  to  emit 
light  at  all.  Variability  in  the  composition  of  the  carbon 
terminals  accounts  in  a great  measure  for  this ; but,  at 
present,  all  the  aid  that  science  can  afford  is  not  able  to 
overcome  these  ditticulties ; and  until  the  remedy  is  found, 
the  electric  light  is  useless  as  an  aid  to  photography. 

As  regards  the  lime  light,  it  can  be  dismissed  in  a few 
words,  as  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  derive 
much  benefit  from  its  use.  Its  disadvantages,  in  a photo- 
graphic sense,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  connected 
with  the  electric  light,  and  it  has  not  anything  like  the 
power. 
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I now  come  to  the  method  which  I believe  to  bo  the  one 
of  the  future— viz , coal  gas.  The  electric  light  scare, 
as  it  was  called,  although  doing  a great  deal  of  harm,  has 
not  been  unfruitful  of  good ; it  has  taught  us  that  all  men 
are  fallible,  even  American  professors,  and  I hope  it  has 
shown  Mr.  (or  rather,  as  he  styles  himself,  ITofessor)  Edison 
the  folly  of  announcing  to  the  world  the  success  of  an 
instrument  before  it  was  even  invented,  much  less  con- 
structed. It  has  also  put  gas  companies  and  gas  engineers 
on  their  metal,  and  they  have  consequently  shown  that 
they  can  supply  as  powerful  light  as  any  elec 'ric  system, 
provided  the  public  care  to  pay  for  it.  The  rapid  advance 
in  the  science  of  gas -lighting  has  been  most  marked  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months,  and  I firmly  believe  that  it  is 
gas  and  gas  alone  which  will  ultimately  help  us  out  of  the 
difficulty  into  which  we  are  plunged  by  the  dark  foggy  days 
of  winter.  Gas  as  it  is  now^burued  in  our  houses  lacks 
both  power  and  actinity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it 
of  use  to  the  photographer,  but  it  is  in  our  power  now  to 
supply  these  defects,  and  from  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments now  being  conducted  inGhisgow  1 believe  that  gas- 
light will  soon  be  rendered  both  powerful  and  actinic 
enough  to  enable  us  to  photograph  by  its  aid.  Amongst 
the  various  methods  proposed  for  increasing  the  luminosity 
of  the  gas  flame  is  that  known  as  carburetted,  which  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  gas  before  its  combustion  one  or 
more  of  the  hydro-carbons  of  which  it  has  been  deprived 
in  the  course  of  its  purification,  or  which  nave  been  re- 
tained in  the  tarry  products  of  coal  distillation. 

Here  Dr.  Drinkwater  gave  a description  of  the  albo-car- 
bon  process  and  the  carburetting  process  of  Mr  Macdougald, 
Dundee.  These  methods,  he  continued  to  say,  although 
considerably  increasing  the  luminosity  of  the  gas  at  a 
small  cost,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  a new  burner  de- 
signed by  Mr  Sugg,  the  eminent  London  gas  engineer. 
The  burner  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  Argand,  only 
the  gas  is  burned  from  a S'^ries  of  concentric  rings,  to  each 
of  which  air  is  admitted.  The  light  so  produced  is  ex- 
cessively brilliant,  and  under  proper  management  is  com- 
parable with  the  .Tablochkoff  candle  as  at  present  used  with 
the  opal  globe,  which  absorbs  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
light.  Here,  then,  in  my  belief,  lies  the  future  artificial 
illuminant  of  the  photographer.  What  could  be  handier, 
what  could  be  more  cleanly  ? It  would  overcome  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  luxograph  which  renders  that 
instrument  almost  useless  for  children.  The  sudden  flare 
up  of  the  compound  in  the  lantern  would  be  certain  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  any  child,  if  it  did  not  frighten  it 
altogether.  By  using  the  new  burner  we  should  have  a 
steady,  constant  light,  and  with  a little  care  one  that 
would  give  good  results,  if  not  with  wet  plates,  with  any 
of  the  sensitive  dry  plates.  In  fact,  for  niglit  work  I think 
it  probable  that  the  dry  plates  will  ultimately  come  into 
general  use.  From  practical  experience  I know  ihat  they 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  ordinary  gas  light;  how  much 
more,  then,  would  they  be  when  that  gas  flame  was 
rendered  actinic  by  passing  the  rays  through  blue 
glass? 

As  regards  the  reflector  to  be  used,  I think  the  one  at 
present  attached  to  the  luxograph  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved upon.  I would  construct  it  more  of  a parabolic 
form  than  spherical.  As  long  as  small  flat  mirrors  are 
used,  a true  parabolic  reflector  cannot  be  made,  and  I 
therefore  suggest  a metallic  mirror  in  one  continuous 
piece,  which  would  give  all  the  above  requirements. 

Let  me,  before  closing,  sum  up  in  a few  words,  the  com- 
parative disadvantages  of  the  various  systems  to  which  I 
have  alluded : — 

1st.  Pi/votechnic  Compounds — (a)  cost,  (h)  proaeness  to 
damp,  (c)  irritating  fumes. 

2nd.  Magnesium — cost. 

3rd.  Electricity — (a)  excessive  cost,  (h)  difficulty  of 
management,  (c)  want  of  uniformity  in  colour  and 
intensity  of  light. 


4th.  Luxograph — loss  of  power  by  faulty  construction 
of  the  reflector. 

5th.  Gas—a,t  present  I know  of  no  disadvantage. 

^ly  task  is  finished,  .md  if  1 have  only  succeeded  in  inte- 
resting you  in  the  subject  so  that  you  may  be  persuaded  to 
investigate  and  experiment  for  yourselves,  I shall  be  satis- 
fied. It  is  a subject  of  importance  to  us  all,  ani  I trust 
that  my  attempt  to  bring  it  before  your  notice  this  even- 
ing will  be  successful  at  least  in  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  some  of  our  members  so  that  mutual  benefit  may 
accrue. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  VISIT 
TO  GERMANY. 

BY  JOHN  AMBLEli.* 

On  visiting  a photographic  establishment  at  Darmstadt 
one  day,  I wa.s  rather  struck  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
prints  were  being  washed.  There  was  a wooden  frame- 
work,  about  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet,  on  which  was 
stretched,  from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side,  lengths 
of  tape;  the  prints  were  laid  on  this  network,  and  a 
copious  supply  of  water  showered  upon  them  from  a rose 
at  the  end  of  a length  of  india-rubber  tubing.  Of  course 
this  was  done  in  the  yard. 

The  village  of  Seeheim  is  one  of  those  places  you  read 
about,  but  seldom  see,  consisting  of  a street  proper  and  a 
few  by-paths.  From  the  castle  there  is  a splendid  view  of 
the  plain  beyond.  The  ancient  city  of  Worms  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  Rhine 
winds  its  way  along.  Two  miles  or  more  from  Seeheim  is 
the  Castle  of  Jugenheim,  the  residence  of  Prince  Alexander, 
of  Hesse,  where  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  became 
engaged  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie.  I must  say  they 
chose  a very  charming  spot  for  the  delicate  business,  as 
the  place  abounds  with  lovely  walks,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fumed with  the  sweet  odour  from  the  vineyards  in  the 
valley  beneath.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Seeheim 
were  very  polite.  Each  villager  we  met  would  greet  us 
with  a “ Guten  morgen ! ’’ — the  men  and  boys  raising 
their  eaps,  and  the  females  making  a graceful  curtsey. 
This  got  to  bo  rather  a nuisance,  as  I wore  a Scotch  cap, 
and  it  was  not  so  convenient  to  be  taking  it  off  every  few 
yards,  especially  if  a dozen  geese  were  endeavouring  to 
bite  your  legs  as  you  passed  by.  The  people  of  note  in  the 
place  appeared  to  be  the  pastor,  schoolmaster,  shoemaker, 
hotel  keeper,  and — I must  not  forget  him— the  antiquated 
joiner,  whom  we  visited  once  or  twice  ; but  I cannot  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  sharpness,  as  tee  generally  did  the 
work,  and  paid  him  for  the  use  of  the  tools.  I could  say 
much  more  about  this  village,  but  it  would  be  hardly 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I could  mention  the 
Lutheran  church,  where  Princess  Alice  and  family 
had  their  private  pews,  and  where  the  female  portion  of 
the  congregation  sit  downstairs  and  the  males  in  the 
gallery. 

After  finishing  our  business  at  Seeheim,  our  next  journey 
was  to  Potsdam  and  Berlin — a distance  of  about  five  hun- 
dred miles.  The  ancient  town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
was  our  first  stopping- place.  The  streets  had  a very  busy 
appearance,  it  being  the  autumn  fair.  In  shops  which  only 
occupied  a few  square  yards  of  space,  they  seemed  to  be 
doing  a splendid  business.  NVe  had  a hasty  look  round 
this  important  town — “ the  cradle  of  the  Rothschild 
family."  In  some  of  the  streets  the  top  stories  of  the 
houses  on  each  side  were  so  close  together  that  you  could 
easily  shake  hands  with  your  opposite  neighbour  through 
your  bedroom  window  ! The  great  drawback  to  the  town 
is  the  abominable  stenches  which  annoy  you  in  many 
streets,  as  the  drains  flow  along  the  streets  uncovered.  At 
the  station  a careless  porter  smashed  one  of  our  boxes, 
but  nothing  inside  was  broken— thanks  to  the  felt  packing. 

* ConUaued  from  pago  lU. 
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After  a sleepless  ride  we  arrived  at  Potsdam  about  eight 
o’clock  the  next  moriiiug.  We  made  our  way  to  the  palace 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  three  miles  from  the  station.  Built 
of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  the  exterior  of  this  royal 
residence  has  not  a very  imposing  appearance,  although  [ 
of  great  dimensions ; but  the  interior  is  most  lavishly 
decorated.  It  was  built  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  so 
enormous  was  the  expense,  we  were  told,  that  he  burnt 
the  accounts,  as  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  them.  The  dome 
ceilings  in  many  of  the  rooms  are  gilt-gold  and  silver,  and 
the  furniture  likewise.  There  is  a theatre  in  the  palace 
decorated  in  a like  costly  manner.  The  walls  and  pillars 
of  the  banquetting  roora  are  inlaid  with  rare  stones  and 
shells.  We  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  one  of 
these  beautiful  rooms  every  day  wo  were  there.  I well 
remember  our  first  day  there.  I was  about  to  enter  the 
room  where  dinner  was  laid  for  Mr.  McLachlan  and  myself, 
but  the  soldier  on  guard  would  not  permit  me  to  go  in, 
charging  his  bayonet  at  me.  I failed  in  my  attempt  to 
explain  matters  to  him,  so  I brought  her  highness’s  valet 
to  net  me  out  of  the  difficulty. 

We  made  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  at  Berlin  our  head- 
quarters. This  hotel  is  close  to  the  river  which  flows 
through  Berlin,  so  that  we  can  safely  say  we  were  “ on 
the  Spree"  every  night.  Opposite  was  the  Emperor’s 
palace,  and  to  the  left  the  immense  Free  Museum,  which 
takes  the  visitor  a couple  of  days  to  see  properly. 

Wo  went  to  Potsdam — a distance  of  twenty-three 
miles — almost  daily  for  a month.  By  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Princess  Iloyal  we  erected  a wooden  framework  | 
against  the  front  of  the  palace  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
lofty  building,  and  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  subduing 
the  top  light).  This  framework  was  covered  with  cloths, 
forming  a miniature  studio,  only  it  had  to  be  taken  down 
every  night.  The  Crown  Princess  also  offered  us  the  use 
of  a summer-house  in  her  private  garden  for  the  purpose 
of  a dark  room,  and  into  which  Her  Royal  Highness  and 
children  whould  sometimes  come  to  see  the  development 
of  the  negatives. 

Although  we  were  there  a month  you  must  not  suppose 
we  were  photographing  every  day,  for  the  time  of  Royalty 
was  so  filled  up  with  Court  appointments  that  sometimes 
we  would  have  to  wait  a week  or  two  before  a sitting  could 
be  obtained.  Singularly,  it  often  happened  that  just  at  the 
time  appointed  it  would  commence  to  rain  (this  being  the 
rainy  month  in  Prussia),  and  then  a tremendous  gust  of  ! 
wind  would  come  and  blow  the  “ studio  ’’  away  ! However,  I 
a sitting  w'as  obtained.  Her  Royal  Highness  being  in  even- 
ing dress,  according  to  the  design.  Although  we  took  I 
four  negatives  at  thissilting,  none  of  them  had  the  desired  I 
expression.  Her  Royal  Highness  then  said  that  she  and  j 
the  (’rown  Prince  would  be  receiving  the  King  of  Italy  at  j 
palace  iu  Berlin  in  a few  days ; after  the  reception  she  j 
would  be  able  to  give  a sitting.  We  accordingly  took  the 
apparatus  to  Berlin. 

These  photographs  turned  out  unsuitable  for  the  purpose 
of  the  group,  the  lighting  at  the  Berlin  palace  being  bad  ' 
for  portraiture.  We  could  not  tell  how  long  it  would  be  ! 
ere  another  sitting  was  obtained.  Her  Royal  Highness  I 
was  getting  rather  weary,  so  she  asked  Mr.  McLachlan  to  ! 
search  her  album  and  lind  some  photograph  of  herself 
which  might  do.  As  this  was  the  last  portrait  required  to 
complete  the  group,  a satisfactory  likeness  must  be  obtained, 
or  else  it  would  mar  the  effect  of  the  group,  iu  which  the  ' 
portraits  are  so  life-like.  The  Princess  Royal,  however,  ' 
graciously  granted  another  sitting  at  Potsdam  palace,  this 
being  about  the  twentieth  portrait  taken  ; and,  fortunately,  i 
it  had  just  the  very  expression  that  was  desired.  Her 
Royal  Highness  was  quite  amused  at  Mr.  McLachlau’s  de-  ' 
termination,  and  told  him  that  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
determined  man  in  her  life  ; he  reminded  her  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  the  spider. 

Having  already  made  this  paper  longer  than  I intended,  j 
I must  close  ; but,  before  doing  so,  with  your  permission  • 


I will  show  you  a sketch  of  a useful  lamp  for  the  dark  room 
which  we  saw  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Reichard  and 
Lindner,  photographers,  Berlin.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  the 
burner  being  a cylindrical  one  made  of  pot,  but  any  bur- 
ner will  do.  The  square  tin  framework  contains  in  two 
of  its  sides  deep  orange  glass,  on  the  third  side  a lighter 
yellow,  and  on  the  fourth  side  white  frosted  glass.  The 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  lamp  are  uncovered.  When 
you  develop  the  negative  you  have  the  two  deep  orange 
sides  towards  you,  and  when  you  want  to  examine  for 
density  you  give  the  lamp  a turn  and  bring  the  white 
frosted  side  towards  you.  The  advantage  is  that  you  al- 
ways have  the  same  light  by  which  to  judge  of  the  intensity 
of  your  negative.  The  backgrounds  at  this  establishment 
are  ma  le  of  two  widths  of  buff  paper  stretched  horizontally 
on  canvas. 

They  retouch  their  negatives,  giving  them,  whilst  damp, 
a coating  of  a solution  of  gum  (one  ounce  of  gum  to  ten 
ounces  of  water),  and  let  them  dry  gradually.  I don’t 
think  they  varnish  after.  Of  course  by  this  method  ofjpre- 
paring  the  negative  for  retouching  you  have  an  even 
“tooth;"  but  you  must  also  have  a fine  touch,  or  you 
will  easily  scratch  the  film  away. 

I shall  ever  remember  Herr  Reichard,  of  this  firm,  for  his 
kindness  in  showing  us  the  sights  of  Berlin,  not  forgetting 
a visit  to  the  spacious  restaurant  under  the  large  Town 
Hall,  where  are  daily  sold  eight  thousand  glasses  of  lager 
beer — a drink  similar  to  our  weak  table  beer. 

When  we  had  at  last  obtaine  1 the  precious  Royal  nega- 
tives Herr  Reichard  bade  us  “ Good  %e  !’'  at  the  Potsdam 
station  at  ten  o’clock  one  night,  as  we  were  about  to  depart 
for  England  ; but,  before  saying  “ Adieu !’’  I cannot  forget 
the  loving  kiss  and  embrace  which  he  gave,  this  being  the 
custom  among  the  men  of  Germany. 

The  next  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  we  were  leaving  Ostend 
in  the  mail  steamer  for  Dover.  It  was  a rough  sail,  which 
made  me  excessively  ill  during  the  seven  hours  it  took  to 
cross  the  Channel.  Passing  through  London,  Manchester 
was  reached  shortly  after  noon,  and,  not  having  had  “ forty 
winks  ” since  leaving  Berlin,  I was  thankful  to  get  home. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD. 

nr  PRorESEOB  j.  nnsNtx. 

I adopted  the  method  of  exposing  gelatinized  paper  alone 
under  a negative,  and  when  the  chromium  salt  bad  been 
washed  out,  placing  it  on  a plate  of  glass  and  laying  on  tbo 
ink  with  a very  small  glue  roller.  With  this  I succeeded 
completely  ; 1 obtained  beautiful  pictures,  perfect  iu  the  half 
tones,  which  could  be  at  once  laid  on  the  wood  block,  and  be 
printed  off  at  one  impression.  Gelatine  paper  can  be  easily 
prepared,  and  kept  in  stock,  according  to  the  process  de- 
scribed in  my  book  Das  Gesammtgehkt  des  Lichtdruchs,  by 
placing  sheets  of  paper  in  a perfectly  horizontal  position,  and 
coating  them  with  a dilute  solution  of  gelatine,  and  they 
need  only  be  sensitized  at  the  moment  of  use  with  a one  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromate  ; by  this  means  the  above  described 
method  is  rendered  thoroughly  simple  and  practical,  as  well 
as  being  certain  in  its  results.  The  wood  block  itself  requires 
a very  simple  preparation  ; it  must  be  rubbed  down  with 
whiting  to  which  some  adhesive  substance  has  been  added. 
This  rubbing  can  bo  best  effected  by  the  ball  of  the  hand. 
Gelatine  paper  can  also  be  purchased  from  the  dealers,  and 
even  my  own  photo-lithographic  transfer  paper  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well,  provided  that,  before  immersing  it  in 
the  chromate  solution,  it  be  wiped  over  a few  times  with  a 
damp  sponge,  and  then  rinsed  well  in  clean  water.  This  is 
done  to  remove  any  soluble  matter  from  the  surface.  After- 
wards the  paper  is  dipped  for  some  minutes  iu  a one  per  cent, 
solution  of  chromate,  then  drained,  and  bung  up  to  dry  at 
an  ordinary  temperature.  Sensitized  in  this  way  it  remains 
good  for  the  above  named  purpose  for  from  three  to  five 
days. — Scientific  American, 
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PORTRAITS  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

A GOOD  many  photographers  will  sympathize  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  recent  correspondent,  Mr.  Vincent  Hatch,* 
when  lie  expresses  his  conviction  that  photographers  have 
already  enough  to  contend  with  in  their  daily  struggles, 
without  introducing  night  business  as  a recognized  element 
of  the  portraitist’s  business.  But  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked, on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  cases  the  daily 
struggles  would  be  materially  reduced  by  anything  which 
increased  the  chance  of  income  or  adding  to  the  facility 
for  executing  business.  During  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  time  usually  devoted  in  this  country  to  achieving  the 
day’s  work  there  is  really  no  daylight  in  the  photographer’s 
estimate  of  that  rare  blessing.  Hence,  if  artiScial  light 
can  be  made  available,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
qualified boon.  The  photographer  whose  busiue.ss  and 
income,  gained  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  daylight,  are  suf- 
ficient, will  not  need  to  trouble  himself  about  artificial 
light,  whilst  insufficiently  emjdoyed  professional  photo- 
graphers and  many  amateurs  will  eladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  facilities  artificial  light  can  offer  them.  We 
see  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  impose  extended  hours  of 
labour  on  operators,  who,  if  employed  at  all  in  night  work, 
would,  of  course,  be  paid  “ over  hours,”  and  probably,  as 
in  most  other  crafts,  at  an  increased  rate  of  remuneration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  beat  artificial  light  for  portraiture  is,  at  the 
present,  interesting  photograjihers  in  an  unusual  degree. 

The  electric  light  after  the  manner  of  Vanderweyde,  and 
the  system  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke,  have  been  toler- 
ably fully  described  to  photographers,  and  we  need  not,  in 
noticing  other  methods,  be  supposed  to  enter  into  compari- 
son with  these  patented  methods.  The  ))lau  suggested  by 
the  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer,  and  described  in  our  pages  a few 
weeks  ago,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs for  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  mechanical 
contrivances.  Mr.  Harman,  of  Bromley,  recently  read 
an  interesting  paper  before  the  South  London  Society  on 
his  experiences  with  some  very  similar  appliances,  and 
since  the  meeting  we  have  had  opportunity  of  personally 
inspecting  the  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance.  A square 
box,  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  square,  divided 
diagonally,  gives  a triangular  chamber  or  recess,  the  two 
insides  of  which,  lined  with  white  paper,  form  reflectors 
collecting  the  rays  of  light,  and  throwing  them  on  to  a 
model  placed  a few  feet  distant.  In  this  triangular 
chamber  a very  actinic  pyrotechnic  fire  is  burnt,  and  its 
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glare  and  intensity  are  subdued  and  diffused  by  placing 
fn  front,  forming  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle,  a sheet 
of  tissue  paper.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  easily 
contrived,  and,  judging  by  results,  it  is  exceedingly  effici- 
ent. The  pyrotechnic  compound  which  Mr.  Harman  em- 
ploys is,  he  finds,  brighter  and  more  actinic  than  the 
Bengal  signal  fire  commonly  used.  He  has  been  good 
enough  to  let  us  have  the  formula  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  It  consists  of — 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Flowers  of  sulphur 

Sulphide  of  antimony  1 ounce 

Finely  powdered  charcoal  ...  i „ 

An  ounce  of  this  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  some  sand  held 
in  a metal  dish,  and  fired  by  a taper  put  through  a hole  in 
the  back  of  the  chamber.  In  the  top  of  the  chamber  is 
a hole,  placed  over  which  is  an  inverted  flower  pot,  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth  and  diameter.  From  this  a 
piece  of  pipe,  or  something  of  the  kind  improvised,  may 
be  made  to  carry  off  fumes  into  the  open  air.  The  ounce 
of  the  compound  fired  burns  for  about  ten  seconds,  and 
gives  a well-exposed  negative  at  the  cost  of  a halfjienny. 
Nothing  could  be  well  cheaper. 

Mr.  Harman  boldly  encountered  two  classes  of  difficulty 
at  the  same  time.  He  was  making  his  early  experiments 
with  the  new  rapid  dry  plates,  and  continued  these  in  con- 
junction with  Ihe  experiments  in  working  with  artificial 
light.  Hence  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  nega- 
tives he  exhibited  at  the  South  Loud  n meeting,  which  he 
described  as  “ extremely  bad.”  They  were  not  that.  They 
had  the  defects  common  in  first  attempts  with  gelatine: 
they  were  a little  flat,  chiefly  from  over-exposure.  But 
the  quality  of  lighting  was  very  good.  In  order  to  get 
detail  in  the  shadowed  side  of  the  face,  Mr.  Harman  does 
not  find  a side  screen  reflector  quite  satisfactory,  but  finds 
it  best  to  burn  a piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  for  a few 
seconds  of  the  exposure,  so  as  to  give  light  to  the  shadowed 
side.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  very  dull  daylight,  especially  late  in  the  day,  a very 
few  seconds  of  a good  artificial  light  will  be  found  to  light 
up  the  head,  giving  pluck  and  brilliancy  to  the  negative, 
which  would  otherwise  be  entirely  wanting.  This  is  a 
hint  which  the  portraitist  may  find  worth  applying  in 
cases  of  an  imperatively  desired  portrait  from  a sitter  who 
“ cannot  call  again.” 


• These  remarks  were  written  before  wo  had  received  the  letter  of 
“ pnuted  on  another  page ; but  they  bear  upon  his  letter  a«  well 

as  that  of  Mr.  Hatch.— Ed, 


AN  UNTRUSTWORTHY  OPERATOR. 

No  one  will,  of  course,  attribute  to  a community  the 
shortcomings  of  an  individual,  but  all  operators  are  con- 
cerned in  discovering,  if  possible,  and  certainly  disowning, 
the  specimen  described  in  the  following  letter  from  an  old 
and  esteemed  correspondent.  He  says  : — 

“Two  or  three  numbers  back  you  inserted  a humorous 
letter  touching  a correspondent’s  experience  of  ‘ operators.’ 
Allow  me  to  supplement  his  experience  by  some  account 
of  my  own. 

“ I have  been  resident  in  the  place  I now  date  from 
nearly  twenty-two  years,  and  have  bad  occasion  to  employ 
quite  twenty  assistants  at  various  times.  All  (save  one) 
turned  out  either  ungrateful  or  dishonest ; but  my  last  ex- 
perience, this  very  week,  caps  all. 

“ I employed  a gentlemanly-looking  person,  evidently 
well  up  to  his  work,  to  photograph  a school  seven  miles 
away.  I trusted  him  with  ray  wheeled  dark  chamber  and 
a valuable  lens.  He  did  his  work  well,  and  sent  me  the 
negatives,  which  I printed  from,  and  despatched,  mounted, 
in  a prepaid  parcel ; but  one  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  I 
have  never  since  seen  my  trap,  my  lens,  or  my  money. 

“ My  lawyer  informs  me  I can  prosecute  /or  breach  of 
trust  oydy  when  1 catch  my  trusted  operator,  who  has, 
doubtless,  a different  name  for  every  place  he  honours  with 
a visit.” 
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FOG,  OVER-EXl’OSURE,  AND  REVERSAL  OF 
IMAGE. 
l;Y  C.  ISEN.N’ETr. 

I H.^vE  been  waiting  for  a little  bright  weather  and  for 
my  spring  plate-coating  to  experiment  with  a few  rejected 
gelatine  films.  On  the  above  subjects,  any  plates  that 
may  have  accidentally  been  scratched  or  otherwise  injured 
find  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  to  perform  a service, 
and  the  result  gained  may  iaterest  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  difficulty  of  discerning  from  what  cause  a certain 
veil  ou  a negative  may  arise  is  frequently  great  to  those 
who  only  occasionally  make  use  of  these  films,  and  also  to 
those  who,  although  often  using  them,  have  not  personally 
made  the  emulsion  or  performed  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

I must  be  excused  if  I touch  as  a preliminary  upon  some 
parts  of  the  subject  that  have  already  been  canvassed,  so 
that  I may  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a point  still  further.  A 
negative,  perhaps,  is  shown,  having  a certain  amount  of 
veil  over  it.  What  is  the  cause  V Fog,  or  over-exposure  V 
If  from  the  former,  it  will  arise  from  too  much  silver  or 
too  much  light  in  working ; if  from  too  much  silver,  the 
veil  is  almost  always  uneven,  and  of  a blue-black  tint,  and 
assumes  more  of  a stain  than  anything  else,  differing 
greatly  in  that  respect  from  the  veil  caused  by  light,  which, 
although  slight,  or  in  whatever  degree  of  intensity  it  may 
be,  will  still  be  of  the  same  brown  tone  that  a gelatine 
negative  always  is  when  developed  with  an  alkali ; so  these 
two  causes  of  fog  may  be  identified  with  a considerable 
amount  of  certainty. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  detect 
whether,  supposing  the  veil  to  be  that  of  the  brown  tint, 
the  fault  is  too  much  light,  either  connected  with  the  ex- 
posure or  with  the  other  operations.  If  with  the  former,  the 
negative  will  be  excessively  full  of  detail ; and  with  the 
latter,  if  the  exposure  has  been  right,  the  detail  will  be 
obliterated,  more  or  less. 

It  is  obvious  that  gelatine  films  are  more  liable  to  these 
two  faults  than  any  other  process,  ou  account  of  their 
sensitiveness.  Primarily,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  using  a 
sufficiently  moderate  light  to  work  by  ; and  secondly,  being 
used  to  other  processes,  wo  are  apt  not  to  realize  the 
meagre  exposures  necessary. 

I'here  comes,  then,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  excessive 
action  of  light,  whether  in  a small  degree  or  in  a larger, 
and  it  is  to  that  end  I have  been  using  up  a few  plates 
AVe  have  indications  in  the  otlier  processes  of  reversal  of 
image  : the  mere  fact  of  a wet-bath  plate  being  over-dense 
when  not  sutlicienily  exposed,  and  upon  a further  exposure 
being  given  the  toning  down  of  the  high-lights  showing  the 
inclination  to  reversal ; and  I may  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  a bromized  collodion  dry  plate  film  will  show  it  even 
more  readily,  especially  so  from  several  remarks  on  the 
subject  lately  appearing  in  the  weekly  photogr.iphic  maga- 
zines ; and,  again,  to  a greater  degree  do  gelatine  films 
exhibit  that  tendency,  and  yet  hardly  a tendency,  because 
they  do  so  out  of  absolutely  necessity,  the  reversal  being 
much  more  rapid  and  complete  than  with  the  others  before 
named. 

I have  endeavoured  to  put  my  experiments  in  a visible 
form,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  plates  I enclose  (the 
plates  were  put  in  a pressure  frame  and  exposed,  a card 
being  drawn  along  at  stated  intervals). 

On  plate  1 there  were  five  exposures. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


second  weak  diffused  light 


M H »)  M 

Result  : 

The  negative  gained  density  from  A to  B.  Say  B 
and  G are  the  densest  points,  and  equal  to  an  under- 


exposed sky.  At  D it  is  less  dense,  and  at  E it  has  toned 
down  considerably,  and  equal  to  a sky  in  a fully-exposed 
harmonious  negative.  Plate  1,  therefore,  shows  the  loss 
in  density  after  a given  time. 

Plate  1. 

Exposure. 

1 2 3 4 5 seconds. 


Increasi’  in  den.sity.  Decrease  in  density. 

Plate  2 shows  a result  more  advanced.  B and  C are 
still  dense  strips;  but  D has  had  a much  longer  expo- 
sure, and  has  toned  down  more  than  E in  plate  1,  and 
letter  E on  this  plate  has  received  a still  longer  exposure, 
and  has  toned  down  till  its  density  is  completely  lost. 

Plats  2. 

Exposure  more  pro- 
longed. 


Great  loss  in  density. 

Plate  .3  exhibits  a result  still  further  advanced,  the 
film  having  received  at  each  letter  after  B a much  longer 
exposure.  B is  the  densest,  but  to  letter  C I have  given  a 
longer  exposure  than  to  E in  plate  2,  and  it  is  almost 
colourless,  and,  in  fiict,  when  fixed  would  be  bare  glas.s, 
the  developer  not  having  influenced  it,  although  B,  which 
had  only  a tenth  of  its  exposure,  is  quite  dense. 

Plate  3. 

Exposure  much  more 
prolonged. 


Increasing  in  den- 
sity in  the  second 
or  positive  reduc- 
t.on. 

Now  from  this  point  C commences  the  reversal 
of  the  image — otherwise  a positive — an  equivalent  to 
a transparency  taken  direct  in  the  camera,  because,  as 
will  be  seen  at  the  next  draw  of  the  card,  viz.,  at  letter  D, 
the  developer  has  brought  out  an  image  perfectly  distinct  ; 
and,  again,  at  the  next  draw — or,  rather,  a still  longer  ex- 
posure, viz.,  at  E— the  image  comes  up  almost  as  dense  as 
B,  which  is  the  densest  point,  the  bare  glass  strip,  viz.,  C, 
lying  between  the  two. 

These  plates  are  not  fixed,  as  they  show  best  without — 
that  is,  viewed  superficially  ; but  were  they  fixed  the  strip 
C would  represent  positively  bare  glass,  the  midway  point 
between  the  negative  and  positive  reduction 
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T also  enclose  a plate  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  sliutter 
of  the  dark  slide  having  been  closed  half-way  after  the 
negative  image  has  been  formed,  to  allow  the  positive  to 
be  formed,  so  that  I get  on  one  half  of  the  plate  the  nega- 
tive of  the  subject,  and  on  the  other  half  the  transparency. 
It  is  so  timed  as  just  to  show  the  neg.ative  over-exposed 
and  fading  away  iuto  the  positive,  which,  on  the  other 
half,  is  faintly  formed,  and  between  which  exposures  there 
has  been  the  bare  glass  stage  spoken  of  at  letter  C,  plate  3. 

A delicate,  lightly  salted  emulsion,  containing,  perhaps, 
ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  appears  to  take  the  reversal 
far  quicker  than  one  of  the  heavily  salted  coarse  and  granu- 
lar class  ; and  especially  where  the  silver  is  close  upon  its 
equivalent  does  this  aptitude  present  itself. 

If  these  remarks  will  assist  gelatine  workers  to  estimate 
preliminary  stages  of  fog  and  over-exposure,  I shall  be 
glad,  and  especially  if  it  should  induce  a discussion  as  to 
the  chemical  changes  that  take  place,  which  I leave  in 
other  hands. 

Although  the  negatives  are  not  fixed,  they  will  bear 
examination  in  ordinary  diffused  daylight. 


15  seconds,  and  on  all  the  others  7 to  10  seconds,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  is  nearly  instantaneous.  I have 
not  myself  gone  in  for  very  extra  rapidity,  which  would 
entail  emulsifying  for  from  three  to  five  days,  but  have 
contented  myself  for  ordinary  landscape  work  with  an 
emulsification  of  2}  days,  and  thorough  washing,  say  12 
hours. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Bennett  a great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  gelatine  plates,  and  the  trade  and  public  will  much 
benefit  thereby.  The  formula  I use  is  what  Mr.  Bennett 
has  already  publised  : 

7 grains  bromide  ammonia 
11  do  Sliver. 

1)0  do.  gelatine 

I send  round  the  prints  and  negatives  together,  so  that 
members  may  be  able  to  compare  them  together,  and  they 
will  then  see  how  vigorous  and  soft  a print  can  be  obtained 
from  a comparatively  weak  negative. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS. 

BV  M.  K.  VERSNAEVEN. 


NOTES  ON  BENNETT’S  GEL.ATINE  EMULSION 
PROCESS. 

BV  W.  WAINWIUGIIT,  JUN.* 

In  .lanuary,  1878,  a writer  in  the  ‘‘  Photographic 
Almanac  ” said  of  gelatine,  “ that  it  is  equal  in  value  to 
collodion,  we  think  may  be  fairly  predicated  ; that  it  is 
superior,  is  not  yet  evident.”  The  same  wriU  r goes  on  to 
say  with  collodion  “ one  may  digest  with  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  for  days,  and,  with  duo  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment necessary  at  the  after  stages,  may  arrive  at  a pitch 
of  sensitiveness  which  is  scarcely  attainable  with  gelatine 
without  detriment  to  other  necessary  qualities.” 

Since  the  article  referred  to  was  written,  a revolution 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  gelatine.  Instead  of  being 
equal  in  value  to  collodion,  it  is  far  superior  to  it  in  point 
of  sensitiveness,  cleanliness  of  working,  exquisite  detail, 
aud  quickness  in  developing.  This  change  is  owing  to 
the  free  publication  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  the 
proper  method  of  working  gelatine — a result  at  which  he 
arrived  after  much  careful  experiment.  1 do  not  claim 
for  the  negatives  and  p-ints  1 send  round  to-night  that 
they  are  the  best  or  the  quickest  that  gelatine  can  produce. 
I show  them  as  an  amateur,  and  as  examples  of  what 
any  one  may  do  by  following  strictly  Mr.  Bennett’s 
formula. 

There  are  many  formulas  of  various  process  published, 
but  it  is  a question  how  many  of  them  are  workable  by 
ordinary  photographers. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bennett  had  published  his  formula  (and 
even  before,  as  the  process  had  been  shown  to  many)  the 
market  was  supplied  with  gelatine  plates  by  various  makers 
who  had  never  before  produced  anything  like  them  in  ra- 
pidity or  quality,  nor  can  they  now,  except  they  follow  his 
process. 

Only  the  other  day  it  was  a matter  of  speculation 
whether  gelatine  plates  could  be  used  in  the  studio. 
Now  many  are  using  them  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
wet  plates. 

The  process  claims  for  itself,  I think,  the  following 
special  peculiarities,  the  combination  of  all  of  which  leads 
to  success : 

1st.  Lengthened  emulsification. 

2nd.  Thorough  washing,  so  that  all  the  salts  are 
eliminated. 

3rd.  The  power  of  using  a strong  alkaline  developer 
without  any  restraining  bromide. 

4th.  The  working  in  an  extra  non-actinic  light. 

The  negatives  I exhibit  are  all  taken  with  a rapid  recti- 
linear lens  in  sunlight.  The  exposure  in  April  on  trees  is 

* Read  before  the  rhotograpUic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


Mant  people,  latterly,  have  erioneously  given  to  different 
systems  of  painting  on  photography  the  misplaced  title 
“ photography  in  colours.”  This  was  too  much  to  say  of  the 
ingenious  results,  some  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  trans- 
parence of  the  photographic  image,  some  by  other  means 
Nay,  attempts  were  even  made  to  make  us  believe  that  photo- 
graphic proofs  tinted  by  oil  or  water-colours  were  proofs  ob- 
tained directly  in  colours.  The  only  process  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  really  dt>served  the  name  of  “ photo- 
graphy in  colours”  is  that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  but  it  is 
only  still  in  infancy,  its  practice  being  very  difficult,  and  the 
colours  obtained  not  always  being  of  the  required  tone.  To 
arrive  at  the  real  colours  of  nature  is  no  easy  task,  but  wa 
doubt  not  that  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  will,  sooner  or  later, 
solve  this  difiicult  problem. 

M.  Germeuil  Bonnaud’s  process  of  photographing  in 
colours — we  use  this  term  intentionally,  because  it  is  the 
only  terra  strictly  applicable — simply  consists  in  causing  the 
photographic  action  to  operate  directly  on  the  colour.  To 
this  end  M.  Germeuil  B rnnaud  has  carefully  sought  the  means 
of  rendering  a neutral  colour  sensitive,  and  at  the  same  time 
insoluble,  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  resist  the  numerous 
baths  necessary  to  the  photographic  process.  When  this 
pioccss  is  used,  all  the  operations  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
ordinary  method,  with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  silver  salts  on  the  coloured  background 
give  precisely  the  effect  of  the  original  model,  and  have  not 
that  hardness  of  tone  that  generally  characterises  a 

retouched  ” photograph.  The  print  comes  out  of  the  bath 
completely  coloured.  Thanks  to  the  chemical  agents  and  the 
sensitive  paper  used  by  M.  Germeuil  Bonnaud,  the  colours 
and  the  photograph  are  henceforward  indelibly  united.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  great  artistic  results,  the  material  advan- 
tages of  this  discovery  are  very  considerable.  Firstly,  the 
true  harmony  of  colour  is  restored,  whilst  prints  coloured  by 
any  of  the  old  processes — photo-painting,  as  one  might  call 
them— are  always  monotonous  and  wanting  in  durability. 
By  oil  painting  on  the  photograph,  the  employment  of 
water-colours,  or  even  of  transparent  media,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  immensely  increased.  And  this  was  not  all, 
because  to  obtain  really  artistic  effects  it  was  necessary  to 
enploy  artists  of  such  a degree  of  talent  as  is  rarely  found  in 
country  tewns,  where  one  does  not  find  every  day  a Millais, 
a Dickinson,  ora  Nadar.  Now  the  photographer  can  do 
it  all  himself.  So  much  the  better  for  those  who  are  neither 
painters  nor  draughtsmen.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  the 
coloured  photographs  produced  by  the  Germeuil  Bonnaud 
process  is  very  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  ordinary 
uncoloured  ones.  So  we  get  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
caite-de-visite  a photograph  in  unchangeable  and  unfading 
colours. 


March  21,  1879.] 
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PIIOTO-TYPOGHAPllY. 

BY  CAPT.  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.SC.* 

Photo- Blocks  in  Half-Tone. — Many  attempts  liave  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  surface  blocks  from 
photographs  from  nature  and  other  shaded  subjects,  but 
with  imperfect  success.  If  this  object  could  be  success- 
fully attained,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  would  he  of 
immense  value  for  book  and  newspaper  illustration  and 
many  other  purposes.  There  are,  unfortunately,  two  grave 
diflSculties  to  be  overcome— one  caused  by  the  fact  that  to 
produce  a successful  printing  block  the  surface  of  all  the 
lines  or  dots  which  receive  the  ink  must  be  very  nearly 
on  one  uniform  level,  and  therefore  the  moulding  processes 
already  described  are  inapplicable.  The  second  and  greater 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  a suitable  grain  to  break  up  the  con- 
tinuous gradation  of  shade  in  the  photograph. 

M.  Rodriguez,  of  Lisbon,  has  proposed  an  ingenious 
method  by  which  promising  results  have  been  obtained. 
He  makes  a paste  of  sugar  of  milk,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance in  powder  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  a little  oil  of 
lavender  and  bitumen,  and  adds  a sufficient  quantity  of  it 
to  a solution  of  bitumen  in  turpentine.  The  metal  plate 
is  thinly  coated  with  this  in  the  ordinary  way,  exposed  to 
light,  and  developed  with  turpentine.  The  plate  is  then 
plunged  into  a bath  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  gradually 
penetrates  the  resinous  coating,  and  dissolves  the  sub- 
stance used  for  forming  the  grain,  breaking  up  the  prepa- 
ration more  or  less  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
bitumen,  and  thus  reproduces  the  half-lints  of  the  ori- 
ginals. 

In  many  processes  of  collotype  the  gelatine  film  presents 
a very  marked  grain,  which  may  be  coarse  or  fine  according 
to  the  composition  employed.  It  is  probable — though  1 
have  not  tried  it,  nor,  so  far  as  I cun  recollect,  seen  it 
proposed — that  blocks  showing  very  fair  half-tone  could  be 
obtained  by  taking  a print  from  such  a plate  with  a grain, 
transferring  it  to  zinc,  and  then  biting  it  in  by  a method 
similar  to  Gillot’s  already  described.  Very  great  care  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  successive  etchings  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  surface  and  protect  the  fino.st  tints  from 
being  bitten  too  much. 

The  prints  in  half-tone  obtained  by  Mr.  Dallas'  process, 
known  as  *•  Dallastint,"  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
some  such  method.  This,  however,  is  only  a conjecture  on 
my  part,  because  no  details  of  the  process  have  been 
published. 

M.  Rousselon  has,  I believe,  obtained  fair  results  by  similar 
transfers  from  his  engraved  plate.s,  and  it  is  probable  also 
that  a transfer  to  zinc  from  one  of  the  plates,  prepared  by 
tbs  modification  proposed  by  mystlf  of  Geymel’s  photo- 
engraving process,  bitten-in  in  the  same  way,  might  also 
answer  the  purpose,  though  the  grain  is  perhaps  scarcely 
strong  enough. 

Details  of  several  of  the  methods  of  photo-typography 
will  be  found  in  Motteroz's  ‘‘Essai  sur  les  Gravures  Chi- 
miques  en  Relief,"  and  .Scherer’s  “ Lehtbuch  der  Chemi- 
graphie." 


®0rrtsfioni>rnff. 

PHOTOGR.WHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir, — I sincerely  hope  there  are  few  photographers 
who  are  willing  to  adopt  Mr.  R.  V.  Harman's  suggestion 
(in  his  paper  read  before  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  at  their  last  meeting)  relative  to  night-work  in 
photography.  There  is  no  better  advice  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  old  adage,  “ Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  " 
(if  I am  not  perpetrating  too  old  a parody  I would  say. 
Make  photographs,  &c.)  That  we  get  too  little  sunshine 
(especially  during  the  winter  seasons)  by  which  to  make 

* Contianed  from  page  112. 


a sufficiency  of  photograplis,  to  make  photography  a yifr- 
fect  success  financially,  1 am  sorry  must  be  admitted. 

if  artificial  lighting  is  introduced  successfully  into  the 
studio,  let  it  be  to  take  the  place  of  the  sun  when  it  should, 
but  does  not,  shine,  and  not  turn  night  into  day.  I would 
ask.  Will  the  introduction  of  portraiture  at  night  materially 
increase  the  business  of  a photographer '?  1 think  not. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Harman’s  city  gent,  who  has  a 
birthday  in  the  family  on  the  morrow,  we  will  leave  him 
with  Mr.  II.  and  our  suburban  brethren  who  know  him 
best,  just  doubting  if  immediately  after  a good  dinner  and 
the  usual  wine  is  the  best  time  to  photograph  gentlemen. 
At  such  time  their  good  humour  does  not  confine  itself  to 
facial  expression,  but  is  liable  to  break  out  in  some  witti- 
cism expressed  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure,  when  the 
joke,  if  ever  so  good,  would  be  quite  lost  upon  the 
operator.  The  British  workman,  we  all  know,  is  a very 
different  subject,  and  I am  afraid  to  think  at  what  hour  he 
would  choose  to  have  his  portrait  “ took,”  provided  the 
profession  indulge  him  “after  dark."  .Just fancy  him  ring- 
ing your  bell  about  midnight,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  companions,  for  a group  after  leaving  their  favourite 
“ pub.”  (where  they  generally  manage  to  stay  as  long  as 
the  law  will  allow).  I “guess"  it  would  require  an 
extra  powerful  light  and  a particularly  ro/Jid  plate  to  get 
anything  like  a steady  result.  I am  quite  certain  that  all 
British  workmen  who  wish  to  have  their  photographs 
taken,  or  who  are  worth  photographing,  will  find  time 
to  have  it  done  earlier  in  their  dinner-hour,  or  on 
.Saturday,  when  most  of  them  have  the  after-part  of 
the  day  at  their  own  disposal.  ^Ve  have  only  to  introduce 
night  work  into  photography,  and  numbers  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  being  photographed  as 
Mr  II.  suggests  ; but  if  they  cannot  get  what  they  want 
at  night,  depend  upon  it  they  will  make  time  to  be  photo- 
graphed during  the  day. 

One  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  some  enterprising  men 
will  introduce  portraiture  by  night,  and  compel  others  in 
the  same  district  to  do  the  same  in  self-defence,  just  as 
prices  have  been  cut  down  in  some  places. 

Let  assistants  look  well  to  it,  and  oppose  extra  work- 
ing hours  all  they  can,  and  not  have  night  turned  into  day 
by  the  introduction  of  artificial  lighting.  I do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  assistants  are  overworked— indeed,  I doubt  if 
many  have  had  sufficient  to  do  to  fill  up  their  time  for  the 
last  few  months,  and  often,  when  'here  has  been  work  to 
do,  the  light  would  not  permit  of  its  being  done  properly  ; 
then  artificial  light  would  be  a boon.  Night  work  as  a 
regular  thing  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  respect  their 
health  or  profession.- Yours,  &c.,  Oi’er.vtor. 

r.S. — Mr.  Harman  in  his  paper  gives  a very  lucid  des- 
cription of  the  apparatus  he  used  to  produce  his  pictures 
by  artificial  light ; will  he  kindly  publish  the  formula  for 
the  light  he  uses,  as  doubtless  others  besides  myself  will 
be  glad  to  try  it  V 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — I believe  I may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  the  method  of  reversing  the  collodion 
coated  glass  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  with  a view  to  the 
production  of  reversed  negatives.  This  was  as  far  back 
as  1862,  when  I was  experimenting  with  my  copper-plate 
process. 

In  1863  I suggested  the  method  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bedford,  to  enable  him  to  take  for  me  the  view  of  Kenil- 
worth Banqueting  Hall,  of  which  I subsequently  engraved 
a plate  by  my  process,  and  prints  from  which  plate 
were  presented  by  you  to  your  subscribers  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1864. 

The  method  has  only  two  disadvantages— arising,  firstly, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass  free  from  bubbles 
and  spots ; and  secondly,  from  the  need  of  drying  and 
polishing  the  bare  side  of  the  glass  after  removal  from 
the  bath— cloudy  smears  and  drops  of  bath  solution 
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being  more  fatal  on  that  side  than  even  bubbles  in  the 
glass,  which  are  generally  small,  and  may  not  come  into 
an  important  part  of  the  picture.  However,  with  care  in 
selecting  the  glass,  wiping  and  drying  the  bare  side, 
excellent  reversed  negatives  can  be  obtained. 

My  object  in  now  referring  to  the  subject  is  to  point 
out  that  as  dry  plates  will  soon  supplant  the  bath  pro- 
cess, the  chief  difficulty  in  obtaining  reversed  negatives 
by  the  above  simple  method  is  removed,  and  attention  has 
to  be  given  only  to  the  use  of  good  glass— it  being  easy 
to  clean  the  bare  side  before  exposure. 

I must  say  1 have  always  been  surprised  at  the  penny- 
wisdom  which  leads  even  some  good  photographers  to 
use  inferior  glass  for  valuable  negatives.  I hold  that  if 
a negative  was  worth  taking  and  keeping,  it  should  be  on 
patent  plate.  Especially  is  this  now  important,  when  I 
believe  photo-mechanical  processes  in  perm.anent  printing 
inks  will  supersede  at  no  distant  date  (except  for  very 
large  work  in  small  numbers)  both  silver  and  carbo- 
gelatine  printing. — Yours  truly,  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

:1C2,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  March  l5fA. 


CLEAN  PL.ATES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  omission  of  a word  in  my  little  article 
on  “ Clean  Plates  ’’  in  your  last  impression  has  made  all 
the  difference.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
should  be  “ I may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I never  use  a 
substratum  except  for  dry  pl.ates,  &c.” 

Your  answer  to  G.  Taylor  in  the  same  number  has 
reminded  me  of  a circumstance  which  occurred  a few  days 
since  that  may  serve  as  a caution  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

1 found,  after  varnishing  a 12  by  10  negative,  that  it 
was  rather  too  dense  for  the  purpose  required,  so  I 
decided  to  remove  the  varnish  and  reduce  the  intensity. 
I proceeded  as  usual  to  lay  the  negative  in  a dish,  and 
covered  it  with  methylated  alcohol,  opening  a fresh  gallon 
jar  for  the  purpose.  All  went  well  for  a minute  or  two,  but 
on  lifting  up  the  negative  to  ascertain  if  the  varnish  was 
removed,  I found  it  wa«,  and  the  picture  with  it.  The 
reason,  of  course,  was  that  the  methylated  alcohol  w’as 
stronger  than  that  used  for  the  collodion. 

Luckily,  the  object  photographed  was  still  in  my  posses- 
sion ; the  damage,  therefore,  was  in  my  case  easily 
repaired  by  taking  another  picture. 

In  future,  however,  when  I have  anything  of  the  kind 
to  do,  I shall,  if  possible,  try  the  effect  on  a worthless 
negative  taken  with  the  same  sample  of  collodion  as  the 
one  from  which  I wish  to  remove  the  varnish. — Yours 
truly,  F.  A.  Dridge. 

Norfolk  Road,  DaUton,  March  1st. 


IPromilings  at  ^ocutits. 

PiiOToORAPJiic  Society  of  Great  Britai.n. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Water  Colour 
Gallery,  Mr.  J.  Glaisheb,  F.R.8,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  ot  a former  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
nd  the  following  gentlencen  duly  balloted  for  and  elected:  — 
Messrs.  G.  L.  Addeubrooke,  A.  Gowan,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  and 
Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E., 

Captai.y  Ab.s'ey,  F.R.S  , then  read  a paper  on  Coloured 
Glass  Suitable  for  the  Developing  Room,  and  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  as  a Substitute.’’ 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  postponed. 

Mr.  C.  Bes.nett  read  a paper  on  the  “Gelatine  Emulsion 
Proress’’  (see  p. 

W.  Wainwrioht,  Jun.,  exhibited  some  negatives  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett’s  process,  and  read  a note  on  the  subject 
(s  ;e  pane  1 tO). 

A number  of  prints  from  gelatine  negatives  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  and  by  Mr.  Hemery  a print  from  a gelatine  negative 
taken  in  four  se<«Kds. 


Mr.  Berkeley  exhibited  a failure  he  bad  met  with  in  plates 
which  had  been  prepared  with  excess  of  silver  and  gelatine 
washed,  and  after  keeping  for  a few  weeks,  had  turned  red 
previous  to  development.  The  plate  shown  had  been  kept  in 
a plate  box,  and  he  did  not  think  any  free  silver  was  present, 
as  the  washing  waters  showed  none  on  testing. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  free  silver  combined  with  gelatine 
and  formed  a definite  compound.  This  compound  could  not 
be  got  rid  of  by  washing. 

sir.  Berkeley,  replying  to  Colonel  Wortley,  said  he  used 
Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine  ; the  usual  kind  sold  at  6d.  a packet. 

Colonel  Wortley  found  it  impossible  to  use  opaque 
gelatine.  Nelson’s  No.  1 was  the  best. 

Sir.  Be.nxett  remarked  that  opaque  gelatine  gave  the  red 
log  complained  of  by  Mr.  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  asked  Sir.  Bennett  what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  allowing  the  emulsion  to  remain  a long  time 
at  a high  temperature. 

Sir.  Bennett  said  the  emulsion  became  creamy  up  to  about 
twelve  hours'  keeping ; after  that,  although  it  rapidly  became 
quicker,  it  did  not  show  any  more  creaminess,  because  as  much 
of  the  silver  had  been  taken  up  as  was  possible.  Thera  was, 
he  thought,  an  organic  decomposition  set  up  as  well  as  the  de- 
composition of  salts. 

Mr.  Brnnett,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  he  had  already 
stated  he  preferred  Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine.  SVith  reference 
to  the  fogged  plate  just  exhibited,  he  might  say  that  there 
were  very  few  samples  of  opaque  gelatine  which  would  not 
show  a red  fog.  He  presumed  that  the  higher  temperature  at 
which  the  opaque  gelatine  was  cleared  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  did  not  find  opaque  gelatine,  when  emulsified  for 
several  days,  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  had  worked  Mr.  Bennett's  process  for  some 
time,  and  could  confirm  all  that  had  been  said  in  its  favour. 
He  had  been  a maker  of  dry  plates  for  many  years,  but  had 
never  found  anything  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
method  which  combined  so  much  sensitiveness  with,  at  the 
same  time,  such  good  quality. 

Mr.  Cobb  bad  used  gelatine  plates  commercially  for  nearly 
four  months,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
could  fully  endorse  what  had  been  said  of  their  rapidity  and 
quality. 

Capt.  Abney  observed  that  be  did  not  like  to  see  old  friends 
thrown  overboard,  and  he  must  confess  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
the  specimens  of  gelatine  work  exhibited  that  night  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  collodion.  In  the  paper  be 
read  before  the  Society  last  meeting,  he  stated  his  views  on 
the  gelatine  process,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  an  admirable  pro- 
cess, but  there  was  still  much  to  be  desired  so  far  as  control  of 
development  was  concerned.  With  respect  to  their  seusitive- 
neias,  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  what  the  increase 
in  this  direction  was  due.  In  the  winter  light,  as  any  one  who 
studied  the  actinometer  knew,  there  was  a great  absence  of 
blue  rays,  and  it  was  those  blue  rays  on  which  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  wet  process  depended : but  of  course,  if  they  were  not 
present,  they  could  not  be  used.  Now  with  the  gelatine  plates 
the  yellow  rays  were  of  actinic  use,  and  hence  the  value  of  these 
plates  in  winter  ; but  when  the  summer  came,  he  did  not  think 
there  would  bo  that  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
processes  which  some  anticipated.  So  far  as  the  intniduction 
of  dry  plates  into  studio  work  was  concerned,  be  believed  that 
Col.  Wortley  five  or  six  years  ago  made  a practice  of  taking 
largo  portraits  with  collodio-emulsion.  Collodion  bad  been  a 
very  good  friend  to  the  photographer,  and  he  (Capt.  Abney) 
did  not  like  to  see  it  hurriedly  cast  aside  for  a new  love.  The 
photographer  knew  what  collodion  was  made  of — or  at  least  he 
ought  to  do  so — but  he  could  not  be  so  sure  about  gelatine.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  two  samples  of  tbe  latter  alike,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  modily  the  manipulatioa  accordingly.  He 
need  only  refer  to  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Eder  to  show 
what  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  gelatine  there  were, 
and  bis  own  experience  was  that  you  could  not  get  two  samples 
to  produce  exactly  tbe  same  results.  Now  with  colloilion  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  know  all  about  it,  and  a picture  could  be 
60  modified  in  the  development  as  practically  to  produce  any 
results  wished  for.  He  confessed  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  this 
with  gelatine,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  a lesson  from  anyone 
w.''o  know  how. 

Mr.  Bennett  : It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  collodion  process 
that  it  has  to  be  treated  locally.  Now,  with  gelatin  e you  do  not 
it  is  perfect  in  itself. 
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Captain  Abney  ; Mr.  Bennett's  process  is  undoubtedly  very 
perfect,  but  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  artist  in  regard  to  modifi- 
cations of  development. 

Mr.  Francis  Bedford  felt  the  force  of  Captain  Abney’s  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  greater  control  of  development  in  the 
collodion  process.  It  was  quite  possible  by  judicious  develop- 
ment to  get  an  artistic  elTect  in  the  negative  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  object.  An  atmosphere  could  be  given,  and  he  had  seen 
by  this  means  a lay  of  light  brought  against  the  figure  which 
was  notin  the  original.  It  was  also  a great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  work  in  comparative  light,  and  be  able  to  see  what  one 
was  doing.  He  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
work  the  two  processes  side  by  side  rather  than  for  the  expo- 
nents of  one  process  to  discourage  those  of  the  other. 

Colonel  WoRTLEY  thought  the  meeting  ought  not  to  wander 
into  a discussion  as  to  which  was  the  best  process.  It  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  Mr.  Bennett  to  say  that  his  process  was  as  far  in 
advance  of  any  process  hitherto  published  as  a Great  Northern 
express  engine  was  in  advance  of  Stephenson’s  Ilocket.  He 
(Colonel  Wortleyjhad  done  good  work  with  collodion  bromide, 
but,  so  far  as  gelatine  wasconcerned.  'Mr.  Bennett’s  process  was 
greatly  superior  to  any  other.  Mr.  Burgess  used  to  send  out 
very  good  gelatine  plates,  and  no  one  produced  any  better  ones 
until  Mr.  Bennett  came  forward.  It  was  only  due  to  3Ir.  Ben- 
nett to  say  this. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  discussion  bo  adjourned 
until  the  next  meeting,  which  he  begged  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers would  taka  plaee  on  the  first,  and  not  the  second  Tuesday 
in  April.  In  alluding  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the  President  referred 
to  his  liberality  in  giving  his  process  openly  to  the  world, 
instead  of  koeping  it  to  himself,  as  ho  might  easily  have  done, 
and  in  all  probability  realised  handsomely  by  it. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Wainwright  for  their  papers,  the  discussion  was  adjourned. 

Mr.  York  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  band  on  Mr. 
Cadett’s  principle.  The  feature  of  the  shutter  was  that  it 
opened  inside  the  camera  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  and  thus  did 
away  with  any  risk  of  startling  a child,  which  those  in  front  of 
tha  lens  were  apt  to  do.  Mr.  'York  observed  that  the  objections 
to  shutters  inside  the  camera  was  that  they  raised  dust,  but 
bis  answer  to  that  was  that  there  should  bo  no  dust  to  raise. 

A specimen  of  enamelling  by  a new  method  sent  by  Mr. 
David  Gay,  of  Hanley,  was  handed  round.  After  which, 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb  exhibited  two  stereoscopes  of  a novel 
construction.  The  fiist  was  inti-nded  for  transparencies,  and 
consisted  of  two  lenses  and  two  prisms  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  right  eye  only  on  the  light-liand  picture,  and  the  left  eye 
on  the  left-hand  picture.  The  arrangement  of  the  lenses  and 
prisms  also  superimposed  one  picture  on  the  other,  and  thus  a 
perfect  stereoscopic  effect  was  produced,  much  more  pleasent  to 
the  eye,  and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  viewer  than  in  the  ordin- 
ary method.  The  second  stereoscope  was  intended  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  a larger  size.  Mr.  Grubb  mentioned  that  he  had 
lately  shown  a book  written  by  a monk,  and  published  at 
Antwept  in  1513,  in  which  the  whole  principle  of  binocular 
vision  was  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

After  some  conversation  on  an  illustration  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  gelatine  stuck  to  glass,  shown  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  March  31st 
was  the  last  day  for  sending  in  competitions  for  the  Fagot 
prize,  and  announced  that  the  Presentation  Prints,  which 
could  be  had  mounted  or  unmounted  as  the  members  desired, 
were  in  the  room  ready  for  distributing. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  popular  evening  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  ult.,  when 
a large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  assembled  to 
see  a collection  of  transparencies  produced  from  the  work  of 
members  during  the  past  year. 

The  entertainment  was  of  a most  enjoyable  character,  the 
audience  continually  giving  marks  of  approbation.  The 
pictures  illustrated  the  most  diverse  localities,  including 
picturesque  Scottish  scenery,  architectural  interiors  (chiefly 
Continental  cathedrals),  and  views  illustrative  of  India  and 
Indian  life.  The  whole  of  the  slides  were  new,  expressly  pre- 
pared for  that  evening,  many  of  them  possessing  peculiar 
merit. 

The  individual  task  of  the  members  was  shown  quite  a 


much  in  the  colour  and  treatment  of  the  transparencies,  as  on 
the  original  selection  of  the  subject,  many  of  the  tints  being 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  pictures, 
browns  and  warm  purple  predominating. 

Descriptive  notes  were  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies, 
honorary  lecturer  to  the  Society.  The  lantern  was  splendidly 
managed  by  Mr.  Yerbury.  Dr.  Hunter  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Davies,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 


Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  January  last,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President,  Dr.  E.  IIornio,  for  the  first 
time  after  more  than  a twelvemonths’  absence  at  Paris,  where  he 
his  been  detained  by  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  Austrian  Commis- 
sion at  the  late  International  Exhibition. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  drawn  to  the  numerous  and 
I valuable  collection  of  objects  sent  from  various  quarters  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  meeting.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  repro- 
I duction  of  a landscape  painting  in  colours  by  collotype,  accoin- 
I panied  by  the  plates  used  in  printing  it,  from  Herr  Albert,  of 
Munich.  It  is  understood  that  Herr  Albert  has  recently  entered 
I into  an  agreement  with  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  to  work  in  alliance 

('  with  him. 

Deserving  special  notice  were  also  a set  of  twelve  cabinet 
pictures  from  Ilerr  Salomon,  photographer  by  appointment  at 
Dessau,  and  a beautiful  collection  of  sixteen  selected  photographs 
by  Messrs.  Schober  and  Baechnmnn,  of  Carlsruhe,  reproductions 
of  drawings  by  the  old  German  masters.  Under  the  title  of 
“ Album  for  Sportsmen  and  Naturalists,”  Messrs.  Eckert  and 
Muller,  of  Prague,  had  submitted  a set  of  twenty-seven  photo- 
graphs of  stuffed  animals  with  suitable  surroundings  ; these  were 
greatly  approved  as  drawing  copies. 

Herr  F.  Bopp  sent  some  stereoscopic  pictures  on  glass  of  in- 
jected anatomical  preparations,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  thi 
difficulties  under  which  they  had  been  produced,  both  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  the  originals,  as  well  as  of  the  position  in  which 
the  reproductions  were  taken.  Because  of  the  corrosive  nature  of 
I the  injected  fluid  the  preparations  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  on 
the  least  shaking ; they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  laid 
in  a horizontal  position,  and  the  camera  was  placed  over  them  and 
directed  vertically  downwards. 

Dr.  IIoRNiG  submitted  to  the  meeting  a short  report  on  the 
working  and  finances  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

In  reply  to  an  address  from  Count  V.  Wimpffen,  eulogising 
his  services  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  an!  gratefully  acknow- 
' lodging  the  care  with  which  he  had  watched  over  the  interests 
I of  all  the  Austrian  exhibitors,  and  more  especially  of  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Society, 

Dr.  Horniq  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  that  had  been 
conferred  on  him,  and  assured  the  meeting  he  would  continue,  in 
whatever  position  he  was  placed,  to  work  for  the  benefit  and 
prosperity  of  the  Society. 

Herr  Silas  exhibited  an  electrical  shutter  of  his  own  devising 
for  uncovering  the  objective.  The  same  is  placed  inside  the 
camera,  and  can  therefore  be  worked  without  the  person  whose 
photograph  is  being  taken  observing  the  action.  The  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a couple  of  doors  moving  on  hinges  at  the  back 
of  the  slide.  When  focussing,  these  are  kept  open  by  a pin,  and 
are  closed  by  breaking  the  electrical  circuit.  An  insulated  wire 
permits  the  operator  to  stand  at  any  distance  from  the  instrument, 
and  ends  in  a spring,  on  pressing  which  contact  is  made  and  the 
doors  fly  open. 

Herr  Oscar  Kramer  introduced  the  subject  of  photography 
in  the  High  Alps.  In  discussing  the  respective  advantages  of  tho 
wet  and  dry  processes  for  this  purpose,  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  before  long  the  latter  only  could  be  employed  in  mountain 
work.  From  some  photographs  of  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gross  Glockner  taken  in  the  year  1863,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  same  views  taken  in  1875  and  1878,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  on  the  services  that  photography  could  render  to 
natural  science,  and  in  this  case  more  especially  to  physical  geo- 
logy, by  proving  the  advance  or  contraction  of  the  glaciers.  The 
speaker  passed  round  at  the  meeting  a number  of  views  of  Alpine 
scenery  taken  by  Herr  J.  Beck,  of  Strasburg,  from  tho  summits 
of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Switzerland—  Monte  Rica, 
the  Mouch,  the  Jungfrau — at  heights  varying  from  2,000  to  4,635 
metres.  These  had  all  been  taken  on  dry  plates,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difficulty  under  which  the  work  had  been  exe- 
cuted, surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  as  yet  been  seen. 
True  to  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  Herr  Beck  had  hims  elf 
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exposed  the  plates,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  manipulations  to  be 
executed  by  a professional  photographer  in  Berne.  His  success 
seems  to  prove  that  good  dry  plates,  any  prejudice  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  are  exceedingly  durable,  and  are  able  to 
endure  the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold . 


9>slh  in 

Photographs  kou  Seasons. — Wo  are  favoured  by  Mr,  War- 
wick Brooks,  of  Manchester,  with  some  very  charming  examples 
of  what  ho  terms  the  “ St.  Valentine  Photograph.”  The  ex- 
amples sent  are  vignetted  portraits  of  some  pretty  girls  with  an 
exceedingly  pretty  entourage  printed-in.  It  consists,  apparently, 
of  photographs  of  some  embossed  lace  paper,  forming  a border 
round  the  vignette,  ferns,  flowers,  and  ribbons  being  tastefully 
added  to  give  completeness  to  the  designs.  As  Mr.  Brookes 
suggests,  such  photographs  for  various  reasons  might  be  pro- 
duced during  dull  seasons,  and  at  once  advance  the  art  and 
benefit  the  photographer. 

Presentation  Print. — The  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  has  decided  to  present  to  members  a print  of  one  of  ihe 
photographs  exhibited  at  the  last  Exhibition.  The  print 
selected  is  one  of  Bettws-y-Coed,  exhibited  by  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  which  gained  the  medal  for 
the  best  single  landscape.  It  is  printed  from  a reproduced 
negative  by  the  Autotype  Company,  by  their  Collotype  process, 
and  is  cut  rectangular,  although  the  original  was  exhibited  in 
an  oval  mount.  Any  member  wishing  to  obtain  his  copy 
mounted,  can  do  so  by  calling  for  it  at  the  Autotype  Company, 
36,  Ratbbonc  Place,  after  giving  them  four  days’  warning  before 
doing  so.  After  April  15th  the  Presentation  Copy  will  be 
forwarded,  unmounted,  to  all  members  who  have  aot  called  for 
it  mounted. 

New  Carbon  Process  for  Producing  Enlargements  in 
THE  Solar  Camera. — Dr.  Monckhoven,  in  the  “ Bulletin  of  the 
Association  Beige  de  Photographio,”  describes  a process  fur 
making  carbon  enlargements  in  the  solar  camera.  A solution 
of  wax  in  benzine  is  prepared  and  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass  with  a piece  of  flannel.  The  plate  is  then  coated  with 
solution  of  gum-dammar,  and  is  kept  in  water  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  flat  on  a table.  A piece  ol  car- 
bon tissue  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  surface,  and  is  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  dark,  or  else  the  surface  is  coated  with  coloured  and 
bichromated  gelatine.  The  gelatine  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
image  formed  in  the  solar  camera  through  the  glass  plate,  the 
exposure  being  regulated  by  an  actinometer.  The  plate  is  then 
plunged  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  into  warm  water  of  30°  C.  (86° 
Fahr.),  afterwards  in  water  heated  to  60°  C.  (150°  Fahr.}  ; the 
paper  detaches  itself,  ami  the  image  is  developed  as  usual.  After 
it  has  been  made  insoluble  with  alum  it  is  al'owed  to  dry,  and 
white  gelatinized  paper  is  squeegeed  on  to  it.  When  again 
dry,  the  picture  is  detached.  If  the  transfer  paper  bo  of  a very 
glossy  surface  the  picture  preserves  its  polish  even  when 
mounted  on  cardboard,  whilst  if  the  gelatinized  paper  be  “ mat,” 
it  appears  like  an  ordinary  single  transfer  print.  The  author 
finishes  tho  description  of  the  process  by  noting  the  following 
novelties  in  the  process  through  tho  exposure  taking  place 
through  the  glass  plate  : — 1st.  Through  never  detaching  tho 
tissue,  reticulations  of  tho  image  and  spontaneous  insolubility  of 
the  gelatine  are  avoided.  2nd.  The  paper  remains  perfectly 
flat  during  a long  exposure.  3rd.  There  is  no  risk  of  bubbles  or 
want  of  adhesion  to  the  temporary  support,  which  often  occurs 
in  tho  double  transfer  process.  And  Ithly.  The  prints  are  not 
reversed,  and  are  exquisitely  sharp. — Fhotographie  Journal. 

Electric  Light  in  the  British  Museum. — Some  months 
ago  an  article  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the  Electric 
Light  in  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  ex- 
periment has  recently  been  made,  and,  we  learn,  with  success. 
The  Times  says:  “ The  experiments  with  the  electric  light  re- 
cently made  in  tho  reading-rcom  of  the  British  Museum  have 
satisfied  the  trustees  of  its  applicanility  for  the  purposes  of  the 
room  as  far  as  the  amount  and  distribution  of  light  are  con- 
cerned, although  the  full  number  of  lamps  was  not  employed. 
On  three  occasions  the  light  was  turned  on  at  dusk,  in  order  to 
enable  readers  to  continue  their  studies  without  interruption  for 
another  hour.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  they  were  enabled 
to  work  by  it  without  difliculty,  even  at  the  tables  where  the 
light  was  weakest.  The  experiments  were  made  gratuitously 
by  tho  Socic'te'  Generate  d’Electricitti,  who  use  the  Jablochkoff 
candles.  They  are  discontinued  for  the  present,  but  a further 


trial  of  the  light  will  probably  be  made  some  months  hence,  with 
the  view  to  utilize  it  on  dark  days  and  for  extending  tho  hours 
for  using  the  reading-room  in  the  winter.” 

Fixing  the  Eye  in  Portraiture. — Tho  Danbury  News 
says  ; — “ English  photographers  avoid  the  strain  on  the  sitter’s 
eyes,  which  usually  results  in  a ghastly  stare,  by  having  a clock- 
face  ns  tho  point  to  which  they  are  directed,  the  eyes  being 
allowed  to  travel  slowly  from  the  figure  XII  all  round.  The 
rotary  movement  of  the  eye  ball  in  adapting  itself,  step  by  step, 
to  the  figures  upon  so  small  a circle  at  such  a distance  is  so  ex- 
cessively fine  as  to  cause  no  interference  with  the  photographic 
process.  The  eyes  are  excellently  well  defined,  even  to  the  iris, 
and  the  pictures  have  a marked  superiority  over  those  previously 
taken  in  the  manner  in  which  the  details  of  tho  eyes  are  repro- 
duced. The  sitters  have  expressed  themselves  as  not  having 
had  any  strain  upon  their  eyes.” 

The  Hectograph. — Herr  Levitus,  of  Vienna,  lately  exhi- 
bited an  arrangement  called  a “ hectograph  ” for  multiplying 
writing,  which,  though  not  directly  conuected  with  photo- 
graphy, may  prove  interesting.  The  hectograph  consists  of  a 
flat  sheet  iron  box  filled  with  a gluey  mass,  upon  which,  after 
moistening  and  drying  it  several  times,  a sheet  of  paper,  written 
upon  with  a specially  prepared  ink,  is  placed,  and  lightly 
rubbed  with  the  hand.  When  the  paper  is  raised  the  writing 
is  found  to  be  transferred  reversed  to  the  film  of  glue,  and  from 
that  film,  by  simply  placing  pieces  of  dry  paper  upon  it  and 
rubbing  them,  some  fifty  impressions  of  the  writing  can  be 
taken  in  a short  time.  The  negative  impression  can  easily  be 
removed  from  the  film  by  washing  with  warm  water,  and  the 
latter  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  a long  time. 


^0  ftorresffonbents. 

Tivoli.— On  another  page  we  give  the  formula  for  Mr.  Harman's 
pyrotechnic  fire.  It  is  probable  that  any  druggist  will  prepare 
itforjou.  We  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Harman  purchases  his  ; 
but  unless  you  were  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  it  might  be  of 
no  use  to  yuu  to  know. 

Pyuo. — We  believe  the  remuneration  of  an  apprentice  in  photo- 
graphy is  invariably  the  subject  of  specific  agreement,  and  that 
no  general  rule  exist.s.  In  one  case  which  came  under  our 
knowledge,  the  apprentice  was  bound  for  three  years,  receiving 
nothing  for  the  first  year,  five  shillings  weekly  for  tho  second 
year,  and  ten  shillings  weekly  duning  the  third  v ear. 

M.  M. — So  far  as  we  know,  th«  use  of  aay  kind  of  artifieial  light 
has  not  been  jmtented  for  photographic  purposes,  only  the  appli- 
ances for  using  various  lights.  Mr.  Vanderweyde  has  not 
patented  the  use  of  the  electric  light,  nor  have  Messrs.  Alder 
and  Clarke  patented  the  use  of  any  special  pyrotechnic  com- 
pound for  photographic  pur|K)8es.  They  have  each  patented  cer- 
tain appliances  for  producing  portraits  by  artificial  light.  Mr. 
Harman’s,  described  last  week,  is  quite  free  for  you  to  use,  and 
that  of  .Mr.  Palmer  described  a few  weeks  ago.  Your  lament 
to  the  effect  that  every  valuable  novelty  in  photography  is  locked 
up  by  patent  restrictions  is  really  not  based  on  facts  ; and  if  it 
were  so,  you  would  scarcely  complain,  if  you  were  engaged  in 
gold  digging,  that  every  one  who  found  a big  nugget  kept  it 
for  h’luself,  instead  of  dividing  it  among  his  fellow  diggers.  Be 
energetic  and  hopeful,  and  avoid  looking  on  the  dark  side  of 
things. 

G.  L.  M. — There  are  very  rapid  collodion  emulsion  processes,  but, 
BO  far  as  wo  know,  none  so  rapid  as  the  gelatine  processes. 
Some  years  ago  we  reported  trials  of  dry  plates,  by  Colonel 
Wortley,  against  the  most  rapid  wet  plates  then  known,  and 
the  dry  plates  of  Colonel  Wortley  were  victor. 

CoLLuTTPisT. — The  artotype  process,  at  the  present  time  exciting 
conside  able  attention  in  .America,  is,  we  understand,  a photo- 
collotype  process  by  M.  Obernetter.  It  is  stated  to  be  a great 
improvement  on  previous  processes.  Some  results  we  have  seen 
arc  exceeding  good.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  details  of  the  process 
have  not  been  publi.shcd. 

Try  Again. — In  our  experience  tho  best  method  of  securing  a 
warm  tone  in  collodion  positive  images  for  transfers  or  trans- 
parencies consists  in,  besides  having  all  the  chemicals  in  good 
working  condition,  giving  a full  exposure  and  rapid  development, 
using  pyro  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  exposure  be  short,  and  the 
development  has  to  be  pushed  a little,  a black  tone  is  generally 
the  result.  2.  No.  Iron  generally  gives  grey  tones. 

Little  I’uoto. — If  our  correspondent  will  furnish  us  with  his 
present  address,  or  if  he  will  call  at  59,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, he  may  hear  of  something  to  bis  advantage. 

Amsterdam. — If  Mr.  Haakman,  Secretary  of  the  Thotograpliic 
Society  in  Amsterdam,  will  forward  the  medal  awarded  to  Mr. 
A.  M.  Penn,  it  shall  be  duly  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  ODT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Thb  Paoet  Competition — The  Presentation  Print  of  the 

Fuotoorapuic  Societt — Photography  and  the  Drama. 

The  Paget  Competition. — The  last  day  for  forwarding  dry 
plates  for  the  Pa^et  competition  is  fixed  for  Monday  next. 
We  have  little  need  to  remind  our  readers,  for  notices  to  that 
effect  have  been  broadly  circulated.  “ The  negatives  and 
dry  plates,  in  scaled  packages,’’ are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  award  com- 
mittee, at  the  Society’s  place  of  meeting,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East ; 
and  no  intending  competitor  will  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  contest  if  be  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions.  The 
award  committee  have  no  slight  task  before  them,  even  if  the 
competitors  do  their  utmost  to  assist  by  strictly  complying 
with  regulations, for  since  gelatino-bromideplates  have  come 
to  the  fore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  com- 
petitors will  be  increased.  Wo  trust  the  award  committee 
will  take  a thoroughly  practical  view  of  the  matter,  and  give 
ns  a process  which  shall  be  successful  under  something  Dss 
than  scientific  conilitiuns.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  thoroughly  tested  by  the  men  chosen  toad 
as  jury,  for  they  ate  one  and  all  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  they  have  to  deal  with.  It  will  be  le- 
membered  that  wl  en,  two  or  three  years  ago.  the  French 
Government  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  orga- 
nised a competition  of  the  same  kind  at  Paris,  and  for  pretty 
nearly  the  same  object,  there  were  but  two  competitors,  or, 
as  it  turned  out,  only  one,  who  had  complied  strictly  with  the 
regulations.  This  was  M.  Alfred  Chardon  ; but  the  process 
he  submitted  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  at  once  adjudged 
the  winner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Chardon’s 
process — a collodion  emulsion  method — is  a very  good  one, 
as  M.  Davanne,  the  president  of  the  jury,  was  able  to  testify 
by  actual  trial  : but  it  does  not  equal  in  sensitiveness  the 
gelatine  emulsion  processes  of  the  present  day.  In  the  case 
of  M.  Chardon  the  prize  was  but  500  francs,  or  £20,  but  the 
Academie  subsequently  conferred  some  honorary  distinction. 
Captain  Paget’s  prize,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  value  of 
£b0,  and  therefore  well  worth  fighting  for.  We  only  hope 
that  the  competition  will  not  turn  out  simply  a ‘‘  walk  over  ” 
as  in  Paris,  but  that  there  will  be  some  good  and  new  pro- 
cesses forthcoming.  Of  course,  skill  and  acquaintance  with 
materials  are  always  necessary  to  secure  good  results,  but 
we  hope  that  the  chosen  method  will  be  one  that  can  be 
worked  by  any  one  promising  these  qualifications.  It  is  too 
often  the  fault  of  dry  processes  that  they  yield  only  firstrate 
pictures  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  elaborated  them  and 
worked  them  out  in  detail,  and  who  are  acquainted,  therefore, 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  materials  at  various  stages.  Given 
into  the  hands  of  another  equally  good  photographer,  the 
process  is  less  successful,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  see 
many  gentlemen  working  many  processes,  each  giving 
satisfactory  results,  although  dififering  in  their  details.  vVhat, 
of  course,  is  generally  wanted,  is  a good  and  simple  process, 
that  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  operator,  but  which  furnishes  equally  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  body  of  photographers.  If  the  a ward 
committee  can  pick  us  out  such  a process  from  those  submitted, 
we,  for  our  own  sakes,  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 

The  Presentation  Print  of  the  Photographic  Society. — It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  Photographic  Society  has  once 
more  gone  back  to  ite  early  custom  of  distributing  Presenta- 
tion Prints  to  its  members.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
latter  are  unable  to  attend  its  meetings,  by  reason  of  their 
residing  at  a distance,  and  many  more  are  amateurs  who 
would  especially  prize  a print  such  as  the  Society  was 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  all  members.  We 


trust,  now  that  the  custom  has  been  revived,  it  should  not 
be  lightly  abandoned.  There  should  be  no  reason  why  the 
Committee  which  awards  the  medals  at  every  Annual  Exhi- 
bition should  not  also  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  selecting 
a Presentation  Piint.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  the  lucky 
photographer  whose  woik  was  selected  would  not  feel  hon- 
oured by  the  distinction,  and  there  is  little  doubt  an 
arrangement  of  some  kind  could  be  entered  into,  alike  satis- 
factory to  him  as  to  the  members.  On  the  present  occasion, 
as  our  readeis  ate  no  doubt  aware,  the  print  selected  was 
one  ol  the  finest  in  last  year’s  Exhibition,  and  gained  a 
landscape  medal.  It  was  exhibited  by  the  School  of  Mili- 
tary Eng'neeriiig  at  Chatham,  until  lately  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Abney,  and  now  no  less  ably  directed  by  Lieut. 
Darwin,  the  Present  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
The  imprersion  is  to  be  printed  by  the  Collotype  process, 
from  a negative  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and, 
although  the  experiment  is  a bold  one,  we  believe  that  the 
beauties  of  the  picture  will  not  sufier.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  the  scene  is  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  North  Wales,  and 
that  no  Royal  Engineers  are  to  be  found  stationed  near  that 
sylvan  retreat,  we  may  well  infer  that  the  picture  was  secured 
during  the  holiday  of  one  member  or  other  of  the  School  in 
question,  while  rumour  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the 
director  himself,  and  no  other,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
charming  negative.  How  far  this  is  true  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  since  the  catalogue  only  tells  us  that  the 
School  was  the  exhibitor,  while  we  know  that  to  the 
School  was  the  medal  awarded.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
we  may  fairly  congratulate  Mr.  Darwin  upon  his  direction 
of  a body  which  can  produce  so  fine  a picture  as  the  Pre- 
sentation Print  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  1879. 

Photography  and  the  Drama. — It  seems  strange  that  play- 
wrights should  always  make  a muddle  ol  it  when  they  have 
to  do  with  photography-.  In  a drama  that  has  some  very 
sound  and  striking  points  about  it,  recently  produced  at 
the  Grecian,  the  same  absurdity  is  committed  as  that  in  the 
Octoroon.  In  Dion  Boucicault’s  play,  it  may  be  remembered, 
we  have  the  circumstance  of  a photographic  plate  revealing 
a picture  after  it  has  been  treated  in  a very  bad  way.  A 
man  is  sitting  down  having  his  portrait  taken,  when  he  is 
suddenly  murdered.  The  instrument  is  open  during  the 
whole  of  the  operation  of  killing,  and  hardly  is  the  affair 
ended  than  the  boy  entrusted  with  the  capping  of  the  lens 
returns.  The  latter  has  been  instructed  to  open  the  camera, 
and  then  run  to  a tree  and  back  again,  before  capping  once 
more.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  said,  the  deplorable 
incident  in  question  has  taken  place.  The  boy  closes  the 
lens,  and  then  turns  round  to  see  the  sitter  has  been  murdered. 
He  knows  nothing  of  cameras  and  lenses,  and,  in  his 
ignorance,  imagines  the  apparatus  must  have  done  the  mis- 
chief, whereupon  he  proceeds  to  knock  the  camera  to  pieces. 
Despite  this  ill-treatment,  however,  the  plate  is  subsequently 
recovered,  and  behold,  when  it  is  examined, there  is  a picture 
upon  it  of  one  mau  murdering  another;  proof  enough  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  the  malefactor.  \Ve  believe  there 
is  nothing  Said  about  developing  the  plate  or  fixing  it,  but 
these  are,  after  all,  small  matters.  In  the  Last  Stroke  of 
Midnight,  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  there  is  an  incident  much 
resembling  that  in  the  Octoroon.  In  the  last  act  the  hero 
and  his  bride  are  about  to  be  made  happy,  when  the  villain 
of  the  piece,  one  Gonzales,  enters  and  charges  the  young  man 
with  the  murder  of  a comrade.  The  hero  appears  uuable  to 
prove  his  innocence,  and  there  is  a probability  of  the  accuied 
being  dragged  away  a prisoner.  In  this  dire  strait,  a photo- 
graph is  fortunately  forthcoming,  and  this  proves  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  man  in  the  act  of  being  murdered.  There  is 
the  murderer  cruelly  stabbing  his  victim,  and  the  murderer 
is  shown  to  be  no  other  than  Gonzales  himself.  It  is  a pity 
our  dramatists  cannot  employ  photography  in  their  works 
without  going  the  length  of  such  improbabilities. 
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COLOURED  GLASS  SUITARLE  FOR  DEVELOl’- 
ING  ROOM.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  SULPHATE 
OF  QUININE  AS  A SUBSTITUTE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

There  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  mystery  enveloping 
the  subject  of  the  light  which  is  admissible  into  the  dark 
room,  and  I have  deemed  it  advisable,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  hallucinations  which  exist. 

In  choosing  a glass  for  the  dark  room  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  know  what  silver  compound  is  to  be 
used  in  it,  as  on  that  point  rests  the  choice  to  be  made. 
The  accompanying  photographs  will  aid  the  photographer 
in  unravelling  this  knotty  point.  They  were  taken  in  the 
following  manner  : — An  ordinary  spectroscope  adapted  to 
photography  was  employed,  and  close  in  front  of  the  slit 
a card  cut  in  this  manner  was  placed — 


the  top  opening  being  first  of  all  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 

AC  U E F 


slit.  When  any  glass  was  to  be  tested  it  was  held  in  front 
of  the  cardboard,  the  plate  next  placed  in  the  camera,  and 
sunlight  reflected  on  to  as  much  of  the  slit  as  was  visible. 
The  white  light  was  thus  filtered,  as  it  were,  through  the 
glass,  and  the  colours  absorbed  found  no  means  of  access 
I to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  plate  was  coated  with  the  blue 
silver  bromide  which  I prepare  by  my  method,  and  which  is 
sensitive  to  all  radiations  of  the  spectrum.  The  sunlight  is 
then  reflected  away  from  the  instrument,  the  lower  aperture 
j iu  the  card  brought  in  the  front  of  the  slit,  leaving  the 
bottom  half  uncovered,  and  another  piece  of  glass  or  ab- 
I sorbing  medium  placed  in  front.  The  exposure  again  takes 
: place ; and  we  have  the  absorption  spectra  of  two  glasses 
i impressed  one  below  the  other.  The  fixed  lines  of  the 
j solar  spectrum  show  exactly  where  the  absorption  takes 
: place. 

! The  first  four  photographs  show  the  rays  to  which  the 
different  kinds  of  films  are  sensitive.  The  next  eight 
photographs  ahow  the  absorption  spectra  of  different 
coloured  media.  From  these  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  glasses. 
You  will  see  that  there  is  no  action  on  the  plate  below  the 
green  where  bromide-iodide  is  used,  but  that  it  extends  to 
i C,  where  the  bromide  is  used. 

G H 


1,  Special  collodio-bromide;  2,  gelatine  bromide  ; 3,  collodio-broinide ; 

4,  bromo-iodide  ; 5,  cobalt  glass ; 6,  ruby  glass  ; 7,  chry  soidine  ; 8,  magenta  ; 

9,  Hashed  orange ; 10,  stained  red  glass ; 11,  bottle-green  glass ; 12,  amine 
13,  quinine. 

Now  a glance  at  the  diagram  will  show  that  for  the]  stained  red  glass  will  cut  off  the  blue  and  the  yellow-green 
bromide  there  is  no  absolutely  safe  single  glass  to  employ  j as  shown  in  the  puotograph  (Pig.  6).  Therefore  all  the 
by  which  to  develop.  If  the  light  be  strong,  the  ruby  ' light  that  will  pass  is  contaiued  iu  that  narrow  band  of  red 
glass  (Fig.  6)  lets  through  the  red  a little  yellow,  green,  light  which  can  traverse  both  the  stained  red  and  the  cobalt 
and  blue  ; whilst  the  stained  red  (Fig.  10)  lets  through  the  blue  gla.sses.  When  using  coloured  glass,  the  stained  red 
orange,  to  which  this  salt  of  silver  is  sensitive.  How,  then,  ' and  the  ruby  are,  however,  the  best  combination.  Some  of 
can  we  secure  immunity  from  the  reducing  action  of  light?  the  other  photographs  show  that  other  modes  can  be  em- 
By  combining  the  stained  red  and  the  ruby  together.  | ployed  to  obtain  non-actinic  light.  Here  we  have  photo- 
This  admits  plenty  of  light ; but  a safer  combination  than  ! graphs  of  the  light  passing  through  a collodion  film  dyed 
these  is  a combination  of  cobalt  glass  (Fig.  5)  and  stained  ! with  magenta  (Fig.  8),  with  aurine  (Fig.  12),  and  chry- 
red  glass.  In  the  photograph  is  shown  the  absorption  soidine  (Fig.  7).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  combination 

spectrum  of  cobalt  glass.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  cuts  off  of  magenta  with  either  of  the  other  two  is  as  effective 

the  green  and  yellow  entirely,  but  allows  one  deep  band  as  the  cobalt  and  stained  red  glass.  To  the  photographist 

of  red  to  pass,  and  a faint  band  in  the  yellow-green.  The  who  has  dyes  at  his  disposal  this  is  a boon,  since  by  coat- 

I ing  one  side  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  gUss  with  one  dye,  and 

• Read  bafore  the  Photographic  Society  ot  Great  Britaia.  ' the  Other  with  one  of  the  Others,  he  may  procure  a light 
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whicli  is  practically  non-actinic.  It  is  this  mixture  that  I 
recommend  for  coating  the  shades  of  lamps  or  gas  lights. 
Personally  I would  never  develop  a bromide  film  by  day- 
light if  I could  use  artificial  light. 

When  we  come  to  the  brorao-iodide  film,  we  see  that  the 
ordinary  orange-glass  (Fig.  9)  is  not  quite  safe  to  use,  since 
it  lets  through  some  of  the  green  rays ; and  that  the  stained 
red  (Fig.  10)  is  the  best  glass  to  employ.  The  latter,  being 
orange-coloured,  is  a nicer  light  to  work  in  than  that  com- 
ing through  ruby  glass.  It  will  be  noticed  that  green  glass 
(B’ig.  11)  is  useless  in  any  case,  and  that  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  any  combination  of  it  with  the  glasses  tried. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  red  of  the  spectrum  which  traverses 
this  glass  lies  near  C,  to  which  the  bromide  is  sensitive. 
Stained  red  and  green  glass  sometimes  will  give  a yellow- 
orange  tint,  which  perhaps  may  be  pleasanter  to  the  eyes 
than  the  deep  orange  of  the  light  coming  through  the  former 
alone.  The  light,  however,  is  seriously  diminished  by  the 
combination.  The  advertised  “ Non-actinic  Glass,  Tested 
by  the  Spectroscope,  ” is  apt  to  mislead  the  unwary  ; the 
diagrams  above,  it  is  hoped,  will  enlighten  the  photo- 
graphic public. 

Before  concluding,  I would  wish  to  touch  upon  a 
recent — what  I may  call — controversy,  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  fluorescent  bodies  to  cut  off  what  is  called 
actinic  light.  Hunt,  in  very  early  days,  in  his  researches 
on  light,  called  attention  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  this  ghost  of 
a fallacy  would  have  been  effectually  laid  many  years  ago. 
It  has  cropped  up  again,  however,  and  in  a refutation  of  the 
fallacy  some  astounding  statements  have  been  made,  which, 
if  true,  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
theory  of  fluorescence.  I pass  this  by,  however,  and  show 
you  what  really  does  occur.  In  this  photograph,  half  the 
slit  was  exposed  to  unshielded  sunlight  (Fig.  13),  and  half 
to  sunlight  screened  by  a cell  containing  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  (Fig.  14).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
spectrum  is  bounded  in  the  latter  by  one  of  the  II  lines  at 
the  extreme  visible  limits  of  the  violet.  In  other  words, 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  cuts  off  the  ultra  violet 
rays,  and  no  others. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  result  may  convince  photo- 
graphers in  general  of  the  futility  of  using  such  solutions 
to  cut  off  those  rays  which  can  perform  work  a.s  chemical 
action  in  silver  salts,  unless  a silver  salt  be  found  which  is 
only  sensitive  to  the  rays  so  cut  off.  A search  for  such  a 
compound  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble. 

I would  draw  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  these  illustrative  photographs  is  due  to 
my  discovery  of  the  preparation  of  silver  bromide,  which 
is  sensitive  to  all  radiations,  from  the  ultra  red  to  the 
ultra  violet. 


LIGHT,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  ABSORPTION. 

BY  C.\PT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Let  us  now,  while  we  have  the  last  beautiful  experi- 
ment in  our  mind’s  eye,  endeavour  to  see  what  has  taken 
place.  If  I take  one  of  the  leaves  of  this  scarlet  flower 
and  examine  it  by  transmitted  light,  I find  it  red,  that  is, 
it  absorbs  the  blue  and  yellow  to  a great  extent.  How, 
then,  is  it  that  we  see  it  red  by  light  which  is  reflected 
from  it  ? Surely  if  it  allows  the  red  to  pass  through  it, 
you  would  suppose  that  the  light  reflected  would  not  be 
that  which  it  transmitted. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  explain  this  by  an  experiment.  Here 
I have  a liquid  which,  by  transmitted  light,  is  red ; I 
hold  a sheet  of  white  paper  behind  it,  it  is  still  red  ; but 
now  I place  a black  cloth  behind  it,  and  allow  the  light 
to  shine  on  it.  The  colour  is  gone — it  appears  very  nearly 
black.  I still  keep  the  cloth  in  its  place,  and  sift  some 
fine  powdered  chalk  into  the  fluid.  Immediately  we  hav 


the  tracks  of  the  chalk  particles  illuminated  with  a red 
light.  The  red  colour  starts  into visibity.  Why  is  this? 
The  small  white  particles  of  chalk  act  as  so  many  mirrors — 
they  reflect  back  the  light  shining  on  the  particles.  In 
going  and  returning,  the  light  passes  through  a medium 
which  absorbs  all  but  the  red  light,  and  consequently 
the  reflected  light  which  re-enters  the  eye  is  red.  Apply 
this  to  our  red  leaf.  A leaf  under  the  microscope  appears 
as  built  up  of  innumerable  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a 
red  fluid.  The  white  light  reaches  the  interior  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  light  which  passes  through  the  cells  then  is 
robbed  of  all  except  the  red  light.  Passing  through  the 
fluid  and  the  cell  sheath  it  comes  in  contact  with  another 
colourless  cell  sheath,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected,  and 
part  transmitted  through  to  other  cells.  Nearly  all  the 
light  reflected  has  passed  through  the  red  fluid,  and 
therefore  reaches  the  eye  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
which  the  fluid  transmits. 

It  IS  the  irregularity  of  the  cells  which  causes  the  light 
which  reaches  the  eye  to  see  the  same  colour  as  that  which 
the  leaf  transmits.  I will  briefly  explain  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  white  flower  when  placed  in  the  spec- 
trum. In  white  light  the  fluid  in  the  cells  transmits  rays 
of  every  colour  composing  white  light.  When  in  the  red 
part  the  ordinarily  colourless  fluid  in  the  cells  transmits  the 
red,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  cell  tissues  causes  the  trans- 
mitted light  to  be  reflected,  hence  it  appears  red,  and  so  on. 

So  with  our  red  book,  the  fibres  reflect  the  colour  which 
the  capillary  tubes  hold  in  their  tenacious  grasp. 

Perhaps  the  following  experiments  will  aid  us  in  our 
conception.  Here  I have  differently  coloured  cardboards. 
One  by  one  I place  them  at  an  angle  with  the  lamp.  The 
light  is  reflected  from  their  surface  on  to  another  sheet  of 
white  card.  The  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  the  hue  of 
the  former. 

In  the  case  of  metals  we  have  a different  phenomenon. 
Take  gold,  for  instance  ; it  reflects  yellow  light  to  our 
eyes.  Our  senses  tell  us  that  we  cannot  see  through  a 
sovereign  ; but  by  mechanically  rolling  we  can  reduce 
gold  to  a thickness  in  which  it  is  transparent ; 280,000  of 
these  transparent  leaves  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another 
would  reach  to  the  height  of  one  inch.  When  a film  of  this 
metal  is  placed  in  front  of  the  light  we  see  that  the  gold 
has  a green  tint  by  transmitted  light.  If  gold  behavedlike 
our  scarlet  flower  it  would  reflect  green  light.  If  we  take 
away  the  green  from  the  pure  spectrum,  and  recombine 
the  remainder,  we  should  evidently  get  a purplish  tint ; and 
supposing  that  the  gold  reflected  the  light  which  it  par- 
tially absorbed  we  should  see  gold  of  a purple  colour. 

We  may  go  a stage  further,  however,  and  show  you  that 
in  the  green  tint  we  have  probably  other  colours.  Here  I 
have  a film  of  gold,  which  is  produced  by  acting  on  me- 
tallic silver  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  gold 
occupied  the  position  of  the  silver,  and  the  silver  chloride 
formed  was  dissolved  away.  In  this  case  the  film  is  of  a 
fine  purple  colour.  Again,  here  I have  a very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  a salt  of  gold,  and  if  I carefully  reduce  it 
to  the  metallic  state  whilst  in  solution  we  shall  find  that 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  you  see  that  my  surmise  is  correct. 
Now  then ; suppose  we  take  away  the  blue  and  the  red 
which  form  the  purple,  from  the  spectrum,  and  the  green 
which  shows  so  markedly  by  transmitted  light,  we  shall  get 
nothing  but  yellow  left,  and  this  agrees  pretty  well  with 
the  reflected  light  of  the  gold. 

Silver,  again,  which  in  thin  films  transmits  indigo  light, 
can  be  made  to  assume  a reddish  and  a greenish  colour 
by  transmitted  light,  and  when  these  are  abstracted  from 
the  spectrum  we  shall  have  whitish  light  remaining,  which 
corresponds  to  the  colour  of  silver.  In  other  words,  the 
colours  which  are  not  transmitted  are  reflected,  and  we 
get  a case  of  selective  reflection. 

There  are  some  other  bodies  which  show  this  selective 
or  metallic  reflection.  This  magenta  dye,  for  instance,  I 
have  mixed  with  collodion,  and  it  transmits  red  and  a little 


•Concluded  from  p.  IIJ. 
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indigo.  I have  coated  a thick  glass  plate  with  this  collo- 
dion, and  use  the  glass  surface  as  a reflector  to  reflect 
the  slit  of  the  lamp  upon  the  screen. 


Q 


In  fig.  3,  G II  is  the  thick  glass,  S the  slit  of  the  lamp, 
through  which  a beam  of  light  passes  to  a a on  the  first 
surface  of  the  glass,  H II  11  H ; thence  the  beam  is  re- 
flected going  through  the  lens  L,  by  which  it  is  focussed 
on  the  screen,  giving  an  image,  A A,  of  the  slit.  Another 
part  of  the  beam  is  refracted  to  the  back  surface,  G G G G, 
of  the  glass  plate,  which  is  coated  with  the  dye,  and  is  re- 
flected from  h h.  It  again  is  refracted  at  h'  //.  and  passes 
through  the  lens  L,  forming  an  image,  B B,  of  the  slit  on 
the  screen.  The  first  image  is  perfectly  white,  since  the 
light  is  reflected  from  the  front  of  the  glass ; the  last 
image  tells  us  of  the  character  of  the  light  reflected  by  the 
dye.  In  the  case  of  the  dye  we  are  now  experimenting 
with  we  should  find,  if  analysed  by  a prism,  that  the 
colours  reflected  were  complementary  to  the  colours  trans- 
mitted, the  image  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  covered 
with  the  dye  being  of  a blue  green  tint. 

Here  is  another  dye,  which,  like  the  last,  when  looked 
at  in  lumps,  has  a metallic  lustre;  by  transmitted  light 
it  is  purple ; but  when  put  before  the  lantern  in  a film 
behind  the  glass,  we  see  that  it  reflects  an  olive-green 
tint.  Dyes  which  have  not  this  metallic  lustre  do  not 
act  in  the  same  way.  This  dye  transmits  yellow,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  reflects  yellow  light.  'I'he  reason  of  this 
difference  in  the  powers  of  reflection  is  somewhat  obscure 
at  present ; but  we  may  hope  soon  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Applying  the  principle  of  work  to 
metallic  reflection,  it  will  appear  evident  that  there  will  be 
less  heating  and  chemical  action  in  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit it  than  in  those  which  absorb  the  rays,  for  in  one  case 
certain  waves  are  only  driven  back,  and  do  no  work  in 
the  body,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  absolutely 
extinguished. 

We  may  state  that  ordinary  materials  met  with  in  nature, 
as  a rule,  reflect  the  transmitted  light,  and  that  the  cases  of 
metallic  reflection  occur  but  seldom,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  peculiar  exceptions. 

1 have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  task.  I have  en- 
deavoured to  give  you  an  idea  of  light,  and  what  it  is, 
and  the  effect  of  material  matter  upon  it.  We  have  seen 
that  the  energy  carried  by  light  either  from  the  most  dis- 
tant star,  or  other  source  of  light,  such  as  a candle  or 
lamp,  is,  ar.  a rule,  partially  absorbed  by  the  object  on 
which  it  falls,  and  does  work  of  some  kind  in  that  object. 

Suppose  it  had  pleased  the  Author  of  nature  to  have  made 
a law  that  no  absorption  should  take  place.  How  un- 
interesting to  our  eyes,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
the  world  appear  ! The  absence  of  colour  would  rob  us 
of  the  very  poetry  of  our  existence,  that  poetry  which  is 
innate  in  eveiy  mind.  No  glorious  sunsets,  no  blue  sky, 
no  rainbow,  no  green  fields,  no  lovely  landscapes  with 
mellow  distances,  would  charm  us.  The  earth  would  be 
bereft  of  all  her  artistic  beauty ; [and  if  there  were  no 
absorption  we  should  have  to  exist  in  that  icy  cold  which 
we  can  only  reason  about,  and  have  never  felt. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  such  an  absence  is  im- 
possible. It  is  owing  to  the  wise  Providence  that  watches 
over  us,  but  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  science  and  men 
of  science  to  realize  what  the  effects  of  such  an  impossi- 
bility would  be,  and  to  lead  the  mind  to  grasp  how  kind, 
how  beneficent,  is  the  Euler  of  ti  universe  and  the  Giver 
of  its  laws. 


THE  USE  OF  SALICYLIC  ACID  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

Its  Special  Application  to  Carbon  Printing  and 
Gelatine  Processes. 

BY  DAVID  BACHRACH,  JR.* 

For  more  than  a year  I have  been  experimenting  with 
various  of  the  well-known  antiseptics  introduced  of  late  by 
chemists  with  a view  of  working,  with  something  like 
certainty,  carbon  tissue  during  the  five  months,  at  least, 
when  the  thermometer  gets  above  80“  in  our  climate. 
Our  establishment  is  one  of  the  thirteen  who  bought  the 
Lambert  Processes  in  Baltimore,  and  is  the  only  one  now 
using  it  regularly,  and  then  only  for  porcelain  miniatures 
and  the  reproduction  or  enlargement  of  negatives.  Like  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  bought,  we  consider  it  utterly  im- 
practicable as  compared  to  silver  printing  for  regular  com- 
mercial work,  but  hope  to  seethe  day  when  it  will  become 
practical  for  general  use,  for  the  sake  of  its  undoubted 
permanence  when  properly  practised.  The  process  as 
given  out  by  Lambert  we  pronounce  (and  we  are  of  the 
majority),  so  far  as  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it  by 
him  are  concerned,  utterly  unreliable  in  this  latitude  at 
least  five  months  in  the  year.  Yet  it  was  so  desirable  to 
us  for  the  purposes  we  use  it,  that  I instituted  a careful 
series  of  experiments  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  From 
long  experiments  with  gelatine  work  in  the  photo-engraving 
process,  it  was  not  long  before  I found  that  carbon  tissue 
acted  precisely  similar  to  the  gelatine  films  in  certain  kinds 
of  weather.  Gelatine,  glue,  and  similar  substances  undergo 
a peculiar  sort  of  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  the 
chrome  salts  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  and  up- 
wards, and  especially  in  what  is  termed  muggy  weather, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  moisture.  This  takes 
place  when  the  sensitized  tissue  is  in  a moist  state,  when 
drying,  and  continues  more  slowly  when  fully  dry. 

The  film  when  examined  under  a microscope  presents 
peculiar  granulations  well  known  to  chemists,  and  very 
similar  to  those  presented  when  such  organic  substances 
are  decomposing  and  full  of  animalcules.  Ice  used  in  the 
bichromate  solution  does  uot  do  a particle  of  good  unless 
the  flm  is  dried  at  a very  low  temperature,  when  the 
atmosphere  favors  such  decomposition.  1 find  further  that 
such  gelatine,  even  where  it  has  been  acted  on  by  light, 
will  afterwards  be  liable  to  decompose  and  run  together, 
as  two  miniatures  made  under  such  circumstances  have 
been  returned  to  us  utterly  spoiled.  I also  find  that  when 
the  film  was  in  good  normal  condition,  and  not  decomposed, 
the  pictures  would  stand  the  severest  tests.  The  remedy, 
then,  was  evidently  to  be  found  in  this  direction : to  find  a 
substauce  that  would  act  as  a perfect  antiseptic,  and  not 
affect  the  general  result  otherwise.  After  trying  almost 
all  the  substances  kuown  in  practical  chemistry  for  this 
purpose  with  but  limited  success,  I concluded  to  try  the 
latest  of  them  all,  which  I found  just  the  thing.  Salicylic 
acid  is  another  of  the  wonderful  products  of  the  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  and  is  similar  in  some  properties  to  carliolic  acid, 
but  with  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  latter. 

I dissolve  salicylic  acid  in  about  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  a 
half  gallon  of  the  bichromate  sensitizing  solution,  sufficient 
to  give  from  one  to  one  and  a half  grains  of  the  acid  to 
every  ounce  of  the  latter  solution  in  hot  weather,  and  about 
half  the  quantity  in  cold  weather.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
case  to  use  somewhat  more  of  the  bichromate  to  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  as  the  salicylic  acid  makes  it  slightly 
less  sensitive,  and  makes  the  contrasts  stronger,  with  the 
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s>Iution  83  U3uil.  Ooe  who  has  not  tried  it  has  no  idea  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  itt  use.  In  cold  weather 
sinsitized  tissue  may  thus  be  kept  indefinitely  with  the 
least  care  in  perfect  condition,  as  soluble  in  a month  as  on 
the  first  d.ay ; and  durin'/  the  latter  part  of  last  summer, 
when  I first  used  it,  I kept  the  tissue  perfectly  good  for  over 
a week,  something  I had  never  been  able  to  do  before  ; and 
how  much  longer  it  would  have  kept  I cannot  as  yet  tell.* 
All  reticulation  disappears,  and  you  can  rely  on  every  piece 
of  tissue  without  waste.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  it  is 
always  of  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  does  not 
vary.  In  fact,  this  substance  keeps  gelatine  in  its  normal 
condition,  subject  only  to  the  change  effected  by  exposure 
to  light.  Of  course  I cannot  yet  tell  whether  the  propor- 
tions I have  given  are  the  best,  but  I hope  to  hear  further 
and  have  more  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  other  ex- 
perimenters. With  this  substance  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but,  1 think,  preferable,  to  use  the  bichromate  of  ammo- 
nia, a more  sensitive  salt  and  giving  greater  detail  than  the 
bichromate  of  potassium.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  acid  acts  also  as  a restrainer,  and  consequently  with  the 
same  strength  of  solution  will  give  harsher  results  than 
when  the  solution  is  used  plain.  I also  use  some  glycerine 
in  the  sensitizing  solution,  to  prevent  the  tissue  from  be- 
coming horny  and  liable  to  crack  in  extreme  cold  weather. 
In  working  with  tissue  one  thing  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  ; if  dried  at  too  high  a temperature,  and  too  rapidly, 
it  has  a tendency  to  wash  out  and  lose  detail  in  the  whites 
and  work  with  great  har-shness,  giving  a condition  of  film 
very  undesirable,  and  causing  many  failures  in  the  double 
transfer.  It  has  under  such  circumstances  a dull  surface, 
lacks  all  brilliancy,  and  loses  the  fine,  smooth  surface  of 
the  film  in  the  normal  condition.  Of  course  salicylic  acic 
tends  to  prevent  thi.s  to  any  great  degree,  even  under 
such  circumstances;  but  it  will  certainly  prevent  it  at 
ordinary  summer  heat.  The  salts  of  the  acid,  such  as  the 
well  known  salicylicate  of  soda,  seem  not  to  retain  any  of 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  acid,  and  I have  as  yet  not 
found  them  available  as  a substitute.  They  would  have 
the  advantage  of  being  soluble  in  water  and  not  affecting 
the  sensitizing  solution  in  the  least,  though  I have  had  no 
perceptible  trouble  on  that  score.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
use  the  ammonia  bichromate  in  prefertnee  to  the  other, 
when  found  practicable,  on  account  of  its  more  careful  and 
uniform  manufacture,  not  being  such  an  article  of  com- 
merce as  the  potash  salt,  and  consequently  acting  more 
uniformly  as  well  as  having  less  tendency  to  work  harshly. 

In  experimenting  further,  I found  that  salicylic  acid  was 
very  valuable  to  use  in  summer  for  keeping  sensitized  plain 
paper  from  the  rapid  decomposition  to  which  it  is  liable 
when  used  with  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver.  I use  two  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  salting  solution,  and  have  not  had  the 
paper  decompose  and  turn  hopelessly  yellow  on  the  solar 
camera  board  since.  In  extremely  hot  weather  it  has 
often  done  so  when  using  a negative  that  required  a long 
exposure  to  print.  It  seems  to  have  no  perceptible  effect  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  when  used  in  the  quantity 
indicated.  I have  also  used  it  as  a substitute  for  citric 
acid  in  the  process  for  printing  on  painter’s  canvas  which  I 
published  some  years  ago.  It  has  the  same  beneficial  effect 
in  that,  sometimes  enabling  us  to  leave  a canvas  on  the 
camera  over  night,  to  be  completed  next  day,  in  case  of 
failure  of  light.  It  will  also  be  found  of  value  as  an  aid  to 
cleanliness  in  the  developing  processes  for  solar  enlarge- 
ments, by  using  it  as  indicated  in  the  salting  solutions. 
Finally  (but  this  has  long  been  known),  it  is  invaluable 
as  an  antiseptic  for  paste,  gum,  and  gelatine  solutions  for 
use  in  photography,  preventing  decomposition  and  mouldi- 
ness, to  which  is  sometimes  due  the  fading  of  prints.  In 
conclusion,  I hope  that  others  pursuing  this  subject  may 
aid  in  perfecting  and^making  exact  its  uses  (which  are  evi- 


•  In  a subsequent  letter  Mr,  Bachrach  Informs  us  that  he  had  developed 
Ussue  alter  having  been  sensitised  for  six  weeks.— Ed.  A.  P.  B. 


dently  manifold),  and  give  the  benefit  of  their  researches 
to  the  fraternity. 

Caution  in  using  Salici/lic  Acid. — More  should  not  be  used 
than  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  and  the  pro- 
portions given  are  the  largest  quantities  necessary.  It  is 
advisable  to  oc.casionally  add  a little  alcohol  to  the  sensi- 
tizing solution  to  make  up  for  loss  by  evaporation,  otherwise 
the  salicylic  acid  will  separate  as  a flocculent  precipitate, 
it  not  being  soluble  in  water.  Whenever  this  precipitate 
forms,  a little  alcohol  added  to  the  solution  and  well 
shaken  will  redissolvo  it.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
ferable if  one  of  the  combinations  of  the  acid  with  a 
base,  to  form  a neutral  salt  solution  in  water,  could  be 
made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  but  the  writer  thus  far 
has  had  no  time  to  experiment  in  this  direction,  and 
hopes  that  others  will  find  such  a substitute  and  pub- 
lisn  it.  A combination  of  the  acid  with  lime,  forming 
salicylicate  of  lime,  would  seem  to  be  a good  direction  to 
experiment  in  ; but  in  cold  weather  there  is  no  practical 
means  of  fully  testing  it,  as  there  is  then  but  little  trouble 
with  tissue.  Such  a salt  has  the  advantage  of  not  affecting 
the  sensitizing  solution  in  the  le<ast,  while  with  the  acid  a 
stronger  solution  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  much  contrast 
and  prevent  the  light  tints  from  washing  out. 


NEW  PATENT  BILL. 

We  append  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Patent  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament. 

1st.  The  duration  of  provisional  protection  is  to  be  extended 
from  six  months  to  one  year,  and  the  stamp  duties  thereon 
lowered  to  half  their  present  amount. 

2nd.  A complete  specification  must,  however,  be  filed  before 
the  expiration  of  nine  months  fiom  date  of  original  application, 
or  the  protection  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  twelvfth 
months,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  renewed. 

3rd.  The  complete  specification  shall  bo  immediately  pub- 
lished, with  all  other  documents  relating  to  the  case,  and  for  a 
prescribed  period  anyone  shall  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  grant 
of  a patent. 

4tb.  If  there  be  no  opposition,  the  applicant  may  give  notice 
to  proceed,  and  secure  his  patent,  for  half  the  stamp  duties  now 
levied. 

5th.  A patent  shall  last  for  twenty-one  years  instead  of  four- 
teen, but  shall  become  void  if  the  jCoO  and  £100  stamps  be  not 
duly  paid  at  the  end  of  the  third  aud  seventh  years  respectively, 
and  an  additional  stamp  of  £100  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
year. 

6th.  Patents  can  be  amended  or  added  to  hereafter,  but  with 
such  fees  and  limitations  as  to  make  an  amendment — especially 
if  an  addition— almost  as  costly  as  an  original  patent.  The 
amendment,  however,  then  becoming  part  of  the  original  patent, 
is  not  subject  to  additional  stamp  duties  (this,  however,  is  still 
a great  improvement  ever  existing  practice,  and  all  alterations 
mentioned  so  far  are  in  favour  of  the  patentee.) 

7th.  The  Crown  shall  have  power  to  use  any  patented  inven- 
tion, paying  the  inventor  such  royalty  as  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  fair. 

8th.  If  an  inventor  do  not  work  his  invention  in  the  country 
within  three  years  of  grant,  and  if  he  refuses  to  grant  licouces 
on  such  terms  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  consider  reasonable, 
the  patent  will  be  annulled. 

9th.  Inventions  first  patented  (or  imported  from)  abroad  can 
in  future  bo  patented  iu  England  by  the  foreign  patentee  (ho 
being  the  true  and  first  inventor)  within  six  mouths  of  the  date 
of  the  foreign  patent,  or  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  But  such  patents 
will  fall  with  the  expiration  of  any  foreign  patent  for  the  same 
invention,  whether  granted  before  or  after  date  of  such  patent. 

10th.  The  Lord  Chancellor  shall  have  power,  in  certain  cases, 
to  allow  a patentee  who  has  accidentally  omitted  to  pay  his  tax 
in  time,  to  pay  it  within  three  months  after  it  became  due,  and 
thereby  save  his  patent. 

nth.  All  patents  applied  for  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  to 
be  independent  of  all  its  provisions  except  Article  10. 

I2th.  The  modes  of  procedure  are  altered  in  many  respects 
interesting  only  to  patent  agents  acd  lawyers. 

W.  P.  Thompson  & Co.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 
323,  High  Jlolborn,  London,  and  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 
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PHOTOGR.\PIlIC  REPRODUCTION  OF  SHAKES- 
PEARE (JUARTOS. 

There  is  no  purpose,  perhaps,  to  which  photography  can 
be  applied  in  which  its  capacity  of  accurate  copying 
becomes  more  valuable  then  when  it  is  employed  for  repro- 
duction of  old  and  unique  documents.  Whether  the 
interest  of  the  document  be  of  a legal  or  a literary  kind, 
unchallengeable  accuracy  is  of  vital  importance.  And, 
apart  from  the  actual  value  of  this  accuracy,  there  is 
another  kind  of  interest  of  no  mean  kind  in  such  facsimile 
reproductions.  The  eye  lingers  lovingly  upon  each  quaint 
form  of  letter  or  archaism  in  spelling,  and  all  the  associa- 
tions of  an  olden  time  gather  round,  and  invest  the  page 
with  a strange  glamour.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  original  manuscript  of  some  of  Milton’s 
works,  kept  carefully  under  lock  and  key  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; and  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  a lithographed  facsimile  of  one  of  these 
manuscripts.  It  is  admirably  copied  by  the  hand  of  an 
expert  in  such  work  ; but  although  admirably  done,  and 
not  without  interest  as  a good  copy,  it  possesses  none  of  the 
special  interest  of  the  original,  in  which  every  line  was  traced 
by  the  hands  of  the  master;  nor  does  it  possess  the 
interest  of  a photographic  facsimile,  which  seems  to  be  in 
some  sort  a part  of  the  original,  and  only  less  in  interest 
than  the  original.  Photography  has  already  done  much 
good  service  in  this  way,  but  in  nothing,  probably,  has  its 
work  exceeded  in  interest  some  of  the  reproductions,  as 
photo-lithographed  facsimiles,  of  original  editions  of 
Shakespeare’s  works.  The  photo- lithographed  copy  of 
the  first  folio,  in  all  respects  a facsimile  of  the  edition  of 
1023,  is  a work  of  rare  value.  A similar  copy  in  a reduced 
size,  published  a few  years  ago,  which,  oddly  enough, 
we  have  never  seen,  was  also  a very  valuable  boon  to  the 
student  of  Shakespeare.  But  probably  nothing  exceeds  in 
interest  and  value  the  series  of  facsimiles  of  the  original 
quartos,  which  were  the  first  published  copies  of  the 
respective  works,  and  were  the  only  copies  issued  during 
the  author’s  life.  The  project  is  to  issue  the  thirty-fivo 
quartos,  each  in  photographic  facsimile,  from  the  best 
accessible  copies.  The  project  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  INlr.  J.  K.  Furnivall,  an  enthusiastic 
Shakespeare  scholar ; and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
photo-lithography  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Griggs, 
who  is  known  as  an  expert  of  rare  skill  and  experience 
in  this  branch  of  work.  The  volumes  will  be  issued  at  six 
shillings  each  in  cloth  with  morocco  back,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  an  attempt  at  hand-traced  facsimiles 
were  issued  at  live  guineas  each  by  Mr.  llalliwell,  some 
years  ago,  the  value  to  Shakespeare  students  of  the 
present  issue  may  to  some  extent  be  estimated. 
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The  first  of  the  series,  just  issued,  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
Hamlet  of  1003,  manifestly  a first  and  very  crude  sketch 
of  the  completed  and  matured  work,  but  ot  inestimable 
value  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  completed  play,  which 
will  form  the  next  volume  of  the  series.  The  work  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  singularly  even  and  uniform  in 
effect.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  greeted  with  much 
pleasure  by  all  Shakespeare  scholars  and  students,  as  the 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  accurate  and  satisfactory  study  of 
Shakespeare  which  has  hitherto  been  issued. 


THE  NEW  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMA- 
NAC for  1879.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St. 

Louis. 

Since  we  sent  out  the  first  issue  of  our  annual  it  has  had 
a numerous  following,  in  this  country  and  in  Continental 
Europe  and  America  ; but  there  has  been  none  more  full 
of  genuine  practical  interest  than  the  first  yearly  venture 
of  our  friend  Fitzgibbon,  now  before  us.  It  is  very 
essentially  practical,  as  it  aims  to  be.  It  contains  excel- 
lent contributions  from  men  of  high  position  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  We  were  about  to  conclude  by  recom- 
mending the  little  work  to  our  readers,  when  we  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  published  or  readily  accessible  on 
this  side  of  the  water;  so  we  substitute  for  that  recom- 
mendation a promise  to  lay  extracts  from  time  to  time 
before  our  readers. 


A POCKET-BOOK  FOR  CHEMISTS,  PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC STUDENTS,  &c.,  &c.  By  Thomas  Bayley, 
Assoc.,  R.C.  Sc.  J.  (London : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 

The  little  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
reference  books  on  all  technical  points  interesting  to  the 
chemist  that  we  have  met  with : tables  of  every  kind, 
and  detailed  conversions  of  grammes  into  grains  and  simi- 
lar matters ; solubilities  of  bodies,  specific  gravities, 
boiling  points,  standard  solutions  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
&c.,  &c.  It  will  frequently  save  the  experimentalist  much 
trouble  and  waste  of  time,  and  is  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Inventors  in  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  L.\te 
Intern.ational  E.miibition. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  the  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  we 
naturallv  think  of  the  numerous  inventors  who  have  en- 
riched the  photographic  art  with  the  results  of  their  un- 
wearied labours.  Justice  is  always  late  in  being  done  to 
those  indefatigable  inquirers  who  fight  in  the  front  rank 
against  prejudice  and  incredulity,  and  who  often,  in  this 
life,  reap  no  other  reward  but  misery.  The  acquisition  of 
fame  and  distinction  has  occasionally  not  preserved  in- 
ventors from  dying  of  hunger,  and  there  are  many  who 
never  lived  to  reap  their  long-coveted  honours.  There 
seems  to  be  a fatality  attending  them,  and  an  Edison,  who 
is  able  to  fill  the  whole  world  with  the  eclat  of  his  successes, 
is  in  reality  an  exception  to  the  rule.  For  example, 
honours  are  only  awarded  to  Nicephore  Niepce  many 
years  after  his  death ; and  in  doing  this  even — excellent  as 
the  intention  may  be — we  are  committing  a wrong,  for  we 
are  separating  his  memory  from  that  of  his  fellow-worker 
in  the  heliographic  art,  the  illustrious  Daguerre.  M'hy 
should  the  fame  of  the  one  be  celebrated  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other'?  Is  the  present  generation,  in  its  endeavours 
to  appear  grateful,  to  deprive  Daguerre  of  the  honour  of 
an  invention  that  was  almost  simultaneous  with  i.ne  dis- 
covery of  Nicephore  Niepce?  If  we  hold  the  latter  to  be 
alone  deserving  of  public  admiration,  are  we  not  den}ing 
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any  value  at  all  to  the  work  of  the  former '?  And  in  that 
case,  how  comes  it  that  even  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
peimitted  to  claim  his  great  invention  as  his  own,  and  to 
confer  on  it  the  name  of  Daguerreotype  V These  (juestions 
seem  to  me  to  have  a logical  signiticance,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  facts  of  a tardy  reparation,  with  their  own  brilliant 
eloquence,  will  come  to  resolve  them  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.  It  may  be  said  of  inventors  as  of  saints  —a  certain 
time  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  canonised. 

The  unfortunate  fate  that  clings  to  all  inventors  has 
once  more  manifested  itself  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
I am  not  sorry  that  the  subscription  for  the  monument  to 
Nicephore  Niepce  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  awarding 
to  them  the  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  which  the 
jurors  seem  to  have  forgotten  to  bestow  on  them.  I may 
be  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  give  a short  retrospective 
review  of  the  labours  of  the  artists  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  photography  without 
having  received  the  pleaaire  of  an  official  recognition,  in 
the  hope  that  it  can  only  pe  of  benefit  to  tho.se  immediately 
concerned,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  pardon  of  the  readers 
of  the  Photograi'HIC  News  for  entertaining  them  with  the 
details  of  a now  defunct  exhibition. 

Much  talk  has  been  occasioned  by  the  numerous  com- 
plaints to  which  the  award  of  prizes  by  the  photographic 
section  of  the  International  jury  gave  rise.  Only  the 
other  day,  one  of  my  colle.tgues  mentioned  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  Mr.  Seavey,  whose  photograpliic  b.ick- 
grounds  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  had  only  been 
adjudged  a bronze  medal,  or — as  this  massive  distinction 
is  called  here  in  derision — a medal  of  chocolate.  Cer- 
tainly, any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
on  the  spot  to  these  complaints  must  have  been  struck 
by  their  reasonableness,  and,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
attempts  to  stifle  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have  produced  a very  bad  effect  on  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  is  in  a position  to  judge. 

M.  Michaud  has  invented  a new  process  of  photo-engrav- 
ing which  has  already  been  described  in  your  columns : he 
has  not  even  been  thought  worthy  of  a mention.  M.  Pellet, 
who  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Photogr.aphic 
News,  exhibited  some  of  the  prints  taken  on  his  papier 
cyanqfer:  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to  his  ingenious 
invention.  M.  Billon -Daguerre  showed  photographs  taken 
on  wood,  from  which  the  engravers  could  work  directly 
on  the  block,  without  having,  as  heretofore,  to  cut  only  from 
the  drawing  ot  the  artist : the  jurors  took  no  more  notice 
of  them  than  if  they  had  been  the  boots  of  the  gallery 
attendant.  M.  J.  Vallette  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
jury  an  excellent  travelling  camera,  very  simple  and  port- 
able, and  meeting  every  requirement ; he  has  been  “ hit 
over  the  head  ” with  an  honourable  mention.  A novel 
apparatus  for  washing  films,  designed  by  M.  Conture  de 
Killy-la-Montagne,  has,  as  it  really  deserves,  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  competent  judges  ; but  from  the  official 
jury  it  has  received  nothing  but  the  attention  of  being 
relegated  to  a remote  corner  of  the  gallery  where  the 
photographic  section  was  exhibited,  and  no  award  of  any 
kind  was  conferred  on  it.  A very  skilful  carver  in  wood, 
M.  Boulanger,  has  devoted  his  attention  to  making  posing 
furniture  for  photographers,  and  has  turned  out  some 
pieces  which  are  perfect  models  of  taste.  Imagine  what 
to  all  appearance  is  a simple  column,  but  which  in  a few 
seconds  can  be  converted  into  a stand  or  a table,  or  a 
counterfeit  chimney  piece,  or  a prie-dicu,  or  an  ottoman, 
or  a bookcase,  or  even  a piano  ! Some  of  M.  Boulanger’s 
accessories  are  capable  of  no  less  than  sixteen  transfor- 
mations, and  scarcely  occupy  the  room  of  a small  child. 
This  manufacture  as  it  is  carried  out  is  really  an  artistic 
one,  and  is  almost  unique  of  its  kind;  but  M.  Boulanger 
has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  even  the  shred  ol  a prize. 
Notwithstanding  this  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  \ 
the  jury,  however,  the  accessory  furniture  that  I have  j 
described  has,  as  I am  in  a position  to  assure  you,  excited 


univeisal  admiration.  I could  bring  forward  other 
instances  of  this  spirit  of  ostracism  in  which  the  jurors 
have  dealt  with  inventors  ; but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to 
do  soV  The  list  itself  ought  to  be  a sufficient  answer  to 
any  who  object  to  my  criticism. 

One  inventor  alone,  M.  Poitevin,  has  received  a consi- 
deration commensurate  with  his  merit.  It  is  true  he  h<a.s 
not  exhibited  anything  specially  worthy  of  note,  but  a 
number  of  pictures  taken  by  the  various  processes  that 
he  has  discovered  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  photo- 
graphic section.  To  him,  in  the  capacity  of  colla  bora  tear, 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honour.  The  bestowal  of  this 
very  high  distinction  has  been  received  with  unanimous 
applause  in  all  quarters,  for  it  is  a legitim.ate  honour  to 
crown  a long  career  entirely  devoted  to  researches  in  the 
science  and  art  of  photography.  This  award  to  M.  Poit- 
evin  was  a foregone  conclusion  ; it  was  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  confer  it  on  him. 

I believe  it  will  not  be  without  interest  thus  to  have 
pointed  out  the  indifference  of  which  inventors  have  been 
the  victims.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  insist  enough 
how  strongly  those  are  deserving  of  reward  who  show  at 
our  exhibitions  novel  applications  and  valuable  discoveries. 
IV'^e  live  at  a time  when  things  which  meet  with  a certain 
amount  of  appreciation  have  to  be  highly  paid  for.  It 
is  quite  sufficient  to  declare  that  some  secret  process  has 
been  discovered  for  obtaining  specially  artistic  prints,  to 
puff  some  new  formula  for  extra-rapid  working,  to  vaunt 
imaginary  means  of  obtaining  magnificent  proofs  with  a 
] very  short  exposure,  and  to  call  all  these  processes  by  high- 
sounding  names,  in  order  to  realize  a fortune  much  more 
quickly  than  by  good  photographic  work.  No  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  facts  that  the  most  valuable  secrets 
are  acquired  by  personal  experience  and  daily  study  ; that 
they  much  depend  on  the  excellence  of  our  apparatus  and 
re-agents,  and  are  paid  for  without  knowing  it.  It  would 
be  mo.e  advisable  to  render  the  proper  tribute  of  justice 
to  the  inventors  and  their  valuable  discoveries. 

(7'o  be  continued.') 


THE  USE  OF  DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BT  C.  FEBRANTI. 

A PERUSAL  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  tends 
to  show  that  absolute  immunity  from  failure  can  hardly  be 
expected  for  the  dry-plate  any  more  than  for  any  other  pro- 
cess brought  to  bear  upon  so  many  and  constantly  varying 
causes,  too  well  understood  to  require  enumeration. 

That  failure  can  be  reduced  to  a minimum  and  is  a point 
gained  in  favour  of  good  dry  plate.^,  has  been  amply  ascer- 
tained when  a desire  has  existed  to  arrive  at  a truthl'ul  con- 
clusion. Until  by  practice  and  experience  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  working  with  dry  plates  has 
been  acquired,  it  will  certainly  be  advisable  to  have  at  hand 
the  bath  and  collodion. 

Toe  yellowish  green  hue,  the  wrinkling  or  frilling  of  the 
film,  too  intense  negatives,  and,  maybe,  a few  other  trifling 
vexations,  are  all  things  to  be  expected  at  first.  We  may 
here  quote  the  appropriate  words  of  the  good  Vicar  of 
Wakefield : “ We  were  very  happy,  not  but  that  we  sometimes 
had  those  little  rubs  which  Providence  sent  us  to  enhance 
the  value  of  its  favours.”  Still  there  is  this  difference  : the 
little  rubs  of  Providence  cannot  very  easily  be  averted, 
whereas  we  can  more  easily  find  remedies  for  our  little  photo- 
graphic troubles. 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  some  information  on 
the  subject  of  these  difficulties,  which  ought  not  to  dis- 
hearten, and  should  be  well  understood  belore  confidence 
can  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  dry  plate  worker  who 
want  to  make  sure  of  good  results.  The  yellowish  preen 
hue  may  bo  the  result  ol  over-exposure  ; in  such  a case,  thin 
plates  of  this  description  must  be  looked  lor;  it  m ly  also 
happen  that  the  developer  has  not  been  well  managed ; aud 
again,  the  plate  may  have  been  bad.  Comparative  trials 
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tend  to  prove  that  over-exposure  is  oftener  the  fault.  In  the 
case  of  a ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  where  it  has  been 
used  over  and  over  again  without  sullijient  .addition  o^ 
fresh  stock,  it  may  happen  that  it  has  lost  its  energy  ; in 
such  a case,  the  failure  suggests  the  remedy. 

Wishing  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  writer 
noted  that  somewhat  thin  and  unsatisfactory  negatives  had 
been  pro  luce  1 under  conditio  is  known  to  experienced  and 
observant  photographers  to  yield  harder  and  loss  satisfactory 
negatives  with  the  bith  an  1 collodion  ; subsequent  experi- 
ments proved  that  even  under  the  conditions  of  a very  bright, 
sky,  with  a cold  east  wind  blowing,  the  sum  of  advantages 
was  so  greatly  in  favour  of  dry  plates  that  excellent  negative.s 
could  be  produced  with  a remarkably  short  exposure. 

We  have  advocate  1 the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  not  the  least  is  the  *'act  that  it  will  not 
have  the  injurious  effects  which  must  be  anticipated  from 
the  fumes  of  strong  ammonia.  Its  great  simplicity  brings 
one  back  to  the  days  of  iron  development  in  flat  dishes, 
the  solution  being  used  over  and  over  again.  This  simple 
method  was  afterwards  abandoned,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  given  by  those  who  pin  their  faith  on  the 
belief  that  by  skilful  pourings  on  and  off,  certain  magical 
and  artistical  effects  can  bo  produced.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  questions  of  so  delicate  a nature 
at  present : we  will  confine  oiirselv-s  to  stating  that  very 
beautiful  results  can  bo  obtaineil  by  the  moans  advocate  1, 
and  that  a better  or  simpler  metbo  1 could  hardly  bsilesired 
by  the  practical  operator  who  expects  the  camera,  aided  by 
his  chemicals,  to  reproduce  faithfully  and  thrroughly  the 
conception  of  his  brain. 

Wrinkling  or  Frilling  of  the  Film. — In  a former  article  on 
this  subject  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a mishap  have  been 
given,  and  as  it  is  a perfect  cure  it  may  prove  useful  to  state 
more  inde.ail  that  after  development  the  negative  must  be 
slightly  washed,  and  then  alllowed  to  remain  in  the  alum  dish 
from  one  to  two  minutes.  Wash  again,  and  fix  thoroughly. 
When  the  plate  has  been  cleared  of  every  trace  of  mottling, 
it  can  be  again  washed,  and  must  be  plunged  a second  time 
in  the  alum  bath,  where  it  should  bo  left  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  and  then  finally  well  washed.  A close  adherence 
to  the  above  instructions  will  prove  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Too  Intense  Negatives. — In  most  instances  this  defect  will 
be  due  to  a want  of  correct  appreciation  of  intensity,  or  from 
allowing  the  developer  to  act  too  long  on  the  film.  A 
properly  timed  negative  under  favourable  circumstances  de-j 
velops  very  rapidly,  and  requires  attention.  A little  practice 
will  work  wonders  in  this  case.  It  may  prove  u.seful  to  state 
here  what  has  been  found  a practical  method  of  working 
rapidly  and  with  certainty.  Three  white  porcelain  flit  dishes 
are  required.  The  first,  in  which  the  developing  solution  is 
contained,  should  be  slightly  larger  than  the  plates  used  ; 
the  second,  in  which  the  alum  bath  is  kept,  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  four  plates;  and  the  third,  for  hypo,  should 
be  of  the  same  size.  The  water-tap  should  be  close  at  hand. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  with  the  arrangement  suggested, 
and  by  using  for  each  dish  a small  piece  of  wood  about  six 
inches  iu  length  and  tapered  at  both  ends,  the  fingers  need 
scarcely  touch  the  solutions,  and  the  necessary  motion  can 
be  imparted  to  the  plate  during  development.  The  plate  can 
also  be  examined  several  times  without  danger  whilst  it  is 
being  developed.  Every  operator  will  know  how  best  to  suit 
arrangements  to  his  own  convenience. 

We  may  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  shortly  onropinion 
on  some  other  supposed  difficulties  and  objections. 

Com, 'iffonimta. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGIIP. 

Sir, — I have  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  iny  New.s, 
searching  for  crumbs  of  information  and  encouragement 
from  the  experiences  of  my  brother  artists,  and  in  days 
gone  by  I have  reaped  much  benefit  from  its  pages  ; but 


lately  there  has  been  little  else  to  read  but  articles,  corres- 
pondence, and  advertisements  relating  to  the  artificial 
light  mania,  after  the  perusal  of  which  my  mind  will  re- 
vert to  that  clever  satire  by  the  late  Tom  Hood,  in  his 
lifle  book  entitled  “ From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole,  ’ 
in  which  the  reader  and  Master  Ifrank,  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  are  introduced  by  the  Fairy  to  “The  Undernational 
Exhibition,  or  The  Hall  of  Idle  Inventions,"  amongst 
which  is  an  elaborate  schema  for  “mating  malachite 
buttons  from  mushrooms." 

An  estimate  is  prepared,  after  the  reader  and  Frank  have 
visited  the  process  in  .all  its  stages,  showing  the  cost  of 
growing  the  raw  material,  painting,  veining,  polishing, 
shanking,  &c. 

“ But,"  siys  Frank,  “if  your  buttons  cost  that,  what 
do  real  malachite  buttons  cost?" 

“ Ah  ! That  I dont  know,”  says  the  inventor  ; “ havn't 
any  idea." 

Now  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty,  has  been  drawn  up  respecting  the  electric  light 
— notably,  by  Dr.  Driukwater,  F.C.S. — which  amounts  at 
least  to  £209,  whereas  daylight  costs  nothing*  ; or,  taking 
the  cheaper  methol  of  artificially  illuminating  the  sitter 
(say  the  Luxograph  patent),  it  will  run  to  £40  or  £b0  at 
the  Ift.ast,  and  it  will  take  miny  sitters  who  “ cannot  call 
again"  to  reimburse  that  outlay.  Besides,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Slid  sitter,  on  coinj)  iring  his  artificial  light  pic- 
ture with  that  of  his  friend’s  pictures  taken  by  daylight, 
will  invariably  find  time  to  c.all  again,  and  have  one  taken 
by  daylight,  and  so  get  a photograph  of  himself  repre- 
senting him  as  a living  being,  with  all  the  half-tones, 
lines,  and  texture  of  the  skin  depicted,  instead  of  an  un- 
natural waxy  skin,  glassy  eyes,  false  and  reflected  lights, 
black  shadows,  and  the  entire  appearance  very  super- 
natural and  corpse-like;  for  such  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  artificial  light  pictures — at  least,  all  that  [ have  seen. 
And  supposing  the  artificial  light  is  eventually  brought  to 
something  like  perfection,  I cannot  see  where  the  gain  is 
to  come  in,  only  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  m istered  a 
scientific  problem,  or  for  enlarging  purposes ; for,  as  is 
well  known,  in  dark  weather  it  is  always  acmmpanied  by 
rain,  fog,  drizzle,  mist,  and  snow — one  or  the  other— with 
an  extensive  accumulation  of  mud  underfoot,  and  great 
discomfort  is  felt  ingoing  far  away  from  hoine ; so  our 
sitters  stay  indoors,  and  I believe  they  would  even  if  the 
. light  was  good,  in  face  of  all  these  discomforts  and 
annoyances  and  risk  of  taking  coll,  pirciculirly  with 
children,  who  are,  as  a rule,  oar  best  and  prettiest 
subjects. 

Tins  artificial  light  might  draw  them  out  while  the 
thing  is  new,  just  for  a week  or  so,  aud  then  there  is  an  end 
of  it. 

Then  sitting  for  a photograph,  with  nine  persons  out  of 
ten,  is  a holiday  event,  or  when  on  a visit  to  a friend  in 
your  town,  who  recommends  you  to  her  visitor  ; or  when 
the  necessary  duties  of  life  allow  you  a little  spare  time,  it 
comes  in  then  as  a part  of  the  holiday  recreation ; and 
people  are  not  iu  the  habit  of  taking  holiday  and  donning 
their  best  attire  on  dull,  dirk,  rainy  days,  and  no  sane 
person  would  think  of  using  the  expensive,  uncertain  arti- 
ficial light  when  the  real  genuine  article  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing  ; and  if  it  is  not  to  be  had  just  when  your  sitters 
call,  send  them  aw.ay  to  call  again  when  there  is  daylight ; 
then  get  a good  result.  “ The  best  picture  they  ever  had." 
Your  sitters  will  then  honour  your  independence  and  self- 
denial  in  risking  the  return  of  their  patronage  for  the  sake 
of  your  love  of  art  and  a good  result.  Depend  upon  it 
they  will  come  again,  and,  what  is  more,  will  send  their 
friends.  Treat  them  the  same,  always  pleasing  them ; they 


* li  our  correspoadeot  prepared  to  supply  it  in  unlimited  quaatitles 
on  these  teriui  ? If  not  he  should  not  quarrel  ^r>tb  those  who  iry  u>  eke 
out  the  lioiiiel  suoplf  hr  aor  su *ce  1 ineu.n.  If  he  do  not 

require  such  aid,  he  assuredly  will  not  be  tempted  to  purchase  It ; and 
may  enjoy  a happy  smile  at  the  poor  wretches  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
gain  a few  shillings  at  the  outlay  of  a few  peoce.^ED. 
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in  their  turn  will  speak  well  of  you,  and  so  the  ball  is 
kept  rolling. 

1 am  sure  there  are  plenty  of  photographers,  judging 
from  their  work  and  the  finish  thereof,  whoso  time  would 
be  well  employed  during  the  slack,  bad  season,  in  improv- 
ing their  studios,  reception  rooms,  and  plant : cleaning, 
painting,  doing  up  their  accessories,  studying  posing  and 
lighting  from  works  worth  imitating ; re-modelling  their 
dark  and  printing  rooms,  system  of  doing  business,  regis- 
tering and  preserving  their  negatives,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  their 
next  season’s  work  shall  be  a great  improvement  on  the 
past.  This  is  what  is  needed.  Perfect  what  you  do  know, 
aided  by  hints  and  ideas  from  those  who  excel  in  their 
productions;  and  last,  though  far  from  least  nece.ssary, 
your  own  brains,  instead  of  this  feverish  excitement  after 
a novelty  which,  in  the  end,  in  most  persons’  hands,  if  not 
all,  will  bring  no  profit,  and,  what  is  most  important,  will 
not  improvet  heir  work  ; because  1 am  certain  that  those 
who  cannot  take  a good  negative  in  a real  artistic  sense 
(not  a mechanical  or  manipulatory  sense)  by  daylight, 
cannot  by  the  artificial  light,  which  is  a thousand  times 
more  difllcult,  and  requires  more  artistic  knoivledge  of 
light  and  shade  by  far  to  achieve  even  a bad  daylight  pic- 
ture by  its  means. 

Now,  none  of  those  artists  who  excel  in  the 
work — such  as  Mora,  Sarony  (both  of  New  York), 
Slingsby  (of  Lincoln),  Abel  Lewis  and  Marshal  Wane  (of 
the  Isle  of  Man),  and  others,  have  anything  to  say,  and  take 
no  part  whatever  in  this  artificiil  light  discussion.  1 
think  this  fact  speaks  volumes.  So  let  us  look  about  us 
and  strive  after  good  work  with  the  means  we  possess 
instead  of  wasting  time  and  money  and  space  in  the  News^ 
hunting  up  inferior  artificial  means  of  doing  the  work 
when  we  are  already  possessed  of  the  efficient  natura. 
means.  1 

1 hope  I have  employed  the  dull,  long  winter 
to  good  purpose,  gathering  ideas,  &c.,  to  be  put  in 
practical  shape  ere  long,  and  setting  my  house  in  order ; and 
to  show  that  I am  not  the  proverbial  guide  post,  pointing 
Others  the  way,  and  never  going  myself,  I propose  sending 
you  some  of  my  new  work  to  inspect  and  criticise,  if  you 
will  favour  me  by  accepting  it. — Yours  very  truly. 

Decor  Inemptus. 


Dear  Sib, — Haring  read  a great  deal  lately  in  your  valu- 
able pages  about  artificial  light  for  photography,  lthou?ht 
the  following  account  of  a light  used  as  long  ago  ns  1856 
might  interest  some  of  your  readers.  1 bad  it  from  the 
Family  Herald  for  October  I8th,  1856,  and  it  is  as  follows  ; — 
“A  very  brilliant  light  has  been  produced  by  directing  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  into  the  (lame  of  coal  gas  which  had 
been  previously  passed  through  cotton  and  naphtha,  iu 
order  to  surcharge  it  with  carbon.  With  this  light,  using  a 
reflector,  a photograph  of  an  engraving  was  taken  iu  a very 
short  period.”  Thinking  that  this  light  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  oxyhydrogen  light,  I have  sent  these  lines  hoping 
they  may  be  of  practical  use  to  some  of  your  readers, 
though  of  none  at  present  to  yours  truly,  J.  L.  Berrt. 

1,  Market  Street,  Aberdare. 


FIXING  THE  EYE  IN  POliTdAI  fURE.— FOR- 
TRAIT8  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir, — It  appears,  from  the  paragraph  you  quote  from 
the  Danbury  News,  that  the  American  photographers  are 
recommended  to  try  the  clock  face  idea  for  making  the 
sittings  for  one's  portrait  more  pleasant. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  last  Photographic 
News  Almakac,  that  1 have  recommended  and  adopted 
an  improvement  on  the  idea  alluded  to,  and  if  you  will 
kindly  reproduce  the  two  engravings,  and  let  them  appear 
with  this  letter,  I shall  be  glad  for  the  suggestion  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  extended  circulation  of  the  News. 

The  two  sketches  speak  for  themselves.  I need  only 


say  that  the  revolving  aperture  compels  the  eye  to  follow, 
which  it  is  not  certain  to  do  if  the  sitter  is  merely  re- 
quired to  look  alternately  at  the  figures  on  the  open  dial. 


I ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  little  piece  of  apparatus 
was  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co.,  of 
Southport. 

Dr.  Drinkwater,  in  his  paper  on  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial light  iu  photography,  refers  to  the  use  of  magne.sium 
having  been  abandoned  on  account  of  its  expense.  From 
some  experiments  lately  tried,  I find  the  cost  to  he  about 
2jd.  for  each  exposure.  At  the  time  my  first  experiments 
were  made  I think  the  cost  was  Is.  It  will,  I believe, 
be  found  on  careful  trial  that  no  light  equals  the  mag- 
nesium in  cheapness  and  ease  of  application. — Y'ours  truly, 

A.  Brothers. 


THE  USE  OF  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES  IN  THE 
STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  use  of  dry  plates  in  the  studio  is 
rapidly  growing  in  importance,  I beg  to  add  a little  of 
my  own  experience  to  the  many  useful  hints  that  have 
appeared  in  the  News  the  last  few  weeks;  but  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  I am  making  a claim  for  priority  of 
use,  I will  at  once  state  such  is  not  ray  intention. 

I totally  abandoned  the  silver  bath  for  all  studio  work 
in  September  last,  and  the  ferrous-oxalate  has  since  occu- 
pied its  place.  1 have  tried  commercially  prepared  plates, 
but  since  September  I have  made  ray  own.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  anything  of  the  process  beyond  stating 
that  ample  instructions  Live  appeared  in  the  News.  The 
process  of  Mr.  Bennett  I have  tried,  and  can  recommend 
it  to  any,  wishing  to  make  their  own  plates,  as  excellent. 

I now  come  to  the  object  for  which  1 write,  namely, 
the  method  of  development  I have  used  in  preference  to 
all  others  since  November  last.  I lay  no  claim  to  its 
origin,  the  formula  having  appeared  iu  the  News,  but  may 
have  escaped  notice.  It  has  the  following  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  oxalate  bath : namely,  you  can  make 
a stock  solution  that  will  keep  for  a month  or  more  ; it 
develops  quicker ; and  after  the  iron  is  added,  it  will  keep 
in  good  developing  action  for  three  or  four  days — in  fact, 
I have  used  it  at  the  end  of  a week  after  standing  all  the 
time  in  the  dipping  bath.  1 hope  some  dry  plate  worker 
will  give  it  a tri.il.  1 append  the  formula  : — 

To  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  three  ounces  of 
salts  of  tartar  (to  this  while  hot),  add  oxalic  acid  until 
effervescence  ceases ; if  found  too  acid,  add  a little  more 
salts  of  tartar  until  about  neutral ; this  is  stock  solution 
which  will  keep.  To  make  the  developer,  add  to  eac  h 
ounce  of  the  above  twenty  grains  of  proto-sulphate  of 
iron. — Yours  truly,  J.  R.  Clarke. 

Thirsk.  

AN  UNTRUSTV/ORTIIY  OPERATOR. 

Dear  Sir, — Under  the  above  heading,  in  last  week’s 
Photographic  News,  you  insert  a letter  from  a correspon- 
dent giving  his  experience  of  photographers’  assistants 
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duiing  a period  of  over  twenty  years.  In  that  time  he  has 
had,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “ occasion  to  employ  quite 
twenty  assistants  at  various  times.  All  (save  one)  turned 
out  either  wKjrateful  or  dishonest.”  lie  then  relates  his 
last  experience — a serious  case  of  theft.  This  you  consider 
“ all  operators  are  concerned  in  discovering,  if  possible,  and 
certainly  disowning.” 

Thus  called  on,  1 would  ask  by  what  right  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  disown  a thief  ? .\re  operators  regarded 
as  being  of  such  doubtful  character,  that  whenever  a case 
of  theft  occurs,  they  are  all  to  be  called  up  to  disown  the 
act,  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  sympathising  with 
the  thief?  If  an  employer  is  guilty  of  wrong  to  an  assis- 
tant, are  all  employers  also  to  be  called  upon  to  disown  it  ? 
And  will  they  look  upon  such  as  do  not  as  having  a fellow 
feeling  with  the  culprit? 

Your  correspondent  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  for  his 
twenty-two  years’  experience.  There  are  houses  that  have 
retained  their  assistants  as  many  years  as  he  has  had 
assistants  in  his  twenty-two,  and  there  are  many  who  can 
point  to  three  years  and  upwards  of  honourable  employ- 
ment in  a single  situation. 

The  inference  conveyed  by  your  correspondent’s  letter, 
and  your  own  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  unwitting  support  of 
such  inference,  is,  1 am  convinced,  not  justified  by  the 
facts— theft  being  no  more  a characteristic  of  photo- 
graphers’ assistants  than  it  is  of  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  held  up  as  specially  responsible  for  the  disco- 
very or  the  disowning  of  this  or  any  other  particular 
thief  that  may  turn  up  among  photographers. 

A.  Stacy  Watson. 

[Our  correspondent  “ doth  protest  too  much  !”  As  the 
special  community  in  which  the  culprit  moves,  and 
amongst  whom  he  claims  fraternity,  operators  are  espe- 
cially called  upon  to  “discover”  or  “disown”  the  black 
sheep.  Especially  called  upon,  not  because  that  is  neces- 
sary to  disclaim  their  sympathy  with  crime,  but  because 
they  have  special  opportunities  of  noting  the  tendencies 
and  conduct  of  their  fellows.  Very  especially  called  upon, 
because  it  has  long  been  subject  for  regret  that  the  status 
of  photographers — especially  working  photographers— is 
not  so  high  as  it  ought  to  be  in  relation  to  the  workers 
in  an  art  industry  demanding  exceptionally  high  intelli- 
gence and  culture.  The  communication  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers  is  a pendant  to  one  which  appeared 
in  our  issue  for  Feb.  28th,  which,  although  originally 
appearing  in  an  American  journal,  details  the  experience 
in  a first-class  English  studio  which  we  know  very  well. 
Our  correspondent  does  well  to  maint.ain  the  dignity  of  his 
order ; but  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  this  is  not  best 
effected  by  over-sensitiveness  and  readiness  to  challenge 
affront  where  none  can  be  intended.  The  Photoorapuic 
News  has  always  held  the  position  of  the  esj)ecial  organ 
of  professional  photographers  and  operators,  and  has  been 
proud  of  that  position.  It  is  the  least  likely  in  the  world 
to  undervalue  the  practical  photographer,  whatever  posi- 
tion he  may  hold. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO  liUILl)  A CHEAP  AND  EFFICIENT 
STUDIO. 

“ Be  warned  in  time  by  others’  harm. 

And  you  shall  do  full  well.” — Ingoldshy. 

Dear  Sir,  — A very  excellent  article  under  the  above 
heading  appeared  in  the  Year-Book  for  1879.  The  writer 
Las  with  great  clearness  set  forth  the  cost,  measurement, 
&c.,  of  a studio,  and  I have  no  doubt,  from  my  own 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  instructions 
are  carefully  followed,  the  result  would  be  satisfactory. 
As  the  spring,  however,  is  the  time  most  amateur 
builders  would  think  about  commencing  operations,  a 
word  or  two  of  caution  may  not  now  be  out  of  place. 

If  more  than  a certain  number  of  feet  from  any  house 


or  other  building,  or  in  the  extreme  suburbs,  possibly 
such  a structure  as  Mr.  Parr  describes  might  be  erected 
with  impunity.  If  in  or  near  any  town,  however,  I 
would  recommend  anyone  about  to  build,  first  to  enquire 
of  the  district  surveyor  if  such  a structure  would  be 
allowed,  otherwise  he  may  any  time  within  (I  think)  six 
months  of  its  erection  be  served  with  a notice  to  com- 
mence pulling  it  down  within  forty-eight  hours,  be 
sutnmoned  to  the  nearest  police  court,  and  fined  £20  for 
having  commenced  building  without  first  giving  notice 
to  the  district  surveyor  of  his  intention.  He  will  then  — 
if  he  wishes  the  building  to  remain — have  to  petition 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  accompanying  his  com- 
munication with  proper  plans  of  what  alterations  he  pro- 
poses in  order  to  bring  the  building  into  conformity 
with  the  Act ; may  be  kept  in  suspense  two  or  three 
mouths,  and  then  find  that  by  spending  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  studiocost  him,  in  iron,  to  strengthen  the  work  and 
cover  the  unglazed  portion  of  it,  and  paying  the 
surveyor’s  fee,  the  Board  will  allow  him  to  amuse  himself 
in  peace. — Yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

Norfolk  Hoad,  Dalston. 

[We  may  add  a word  or  two  to  the  excellent  advice  given 
by  Mr.  Bridge.  His  experience  doubtless  refers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  a very  stringent  statute,  but,  of 
course,  prevailing  only  over  a given  district.  But  the 
intending  builder  shouhl  follow  the  advice  above  given  to 
ascertain,  first  of  all,  if  a district  surveyor  exist,  and  then 
with  what  Act  the  building  must  comply.  The  general 
purport  of  the  Metroplitan  Act  is  to  insist  that  the  walls 
shall  be  of  brick  and  stone  of  a given  thickness  in  all  parts 
that  are  not  sashes  and  doors.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  build  the  studio  all  sashes  and  doors, 
and  it  will  in  some  cases  be  found  permissible.  We 
once  had  a greenhouse  built,  the  builder  assuring  us  that 
he  was  complying  with  the  Act.  We  should  not  have 
trusted  him,  for  when  completed  we  had  a visit  from  the 
district  surveyor,  with  an  intimation  that  the  building 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  must  come  down. 
Fortunately  we  discovered  that  he  was  a good-natured 
and  sympathetic  man,  and  certain  hints  were  obtained 
that  if  the  boarded  portion  were  covered  with  light  sashes, 
the  letter  of  the  Act  would  be  complied  with.  Oar  green- 
house became  all  sashes  and  doors,  and  passed  the  inspec- 
tion.— Ed.] 


KEEPING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  interesting  leader  of  the  7th  instant, 
beaded  “ Preserving  Sensitive  Paper — an  Efficient  Method,’ 
you  say  : “ The  early  method  of  using  a chloride  of  calcium 
case  seems  to  have  passed  quite  out  of  use.  Here  the  pre- 
servative agenev  appeared  to  have  been  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine  which  slowly  converted  the  free  nitrate  into  chloride 
of  silver.” 

Agreeing  with  you  in  the  observation  that  sensitive  paper 
so  preserved  “ prints  slowly,  and  the  image  lacks  vigour.” 
I am  inclined  to  attribute  this  defect  rather  to  the  too  highly 
desiccated  condition  of  the  paper,  than  to  the  actual  des- 
truction of  the  free  nitrate  by  chlorine,  for  1 observed  the 
self-same  result  when  using  my  desiccating  box  charged 
with  quick-lime  (see  Photur/raohic  Journal,  March  1861, 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  destroyed  the  free 
nitrate  in  sensitive  papers  preserved  in  this  manner,  but  only, 
by  absorbing  every  trace  of  hygroscopic  water,  have  interfered 
with  toe  printing  quality  of  such  films.  I found,  indeed, 
that  it  was  beneficial  to  take  out  the  sheets  a lew  at  a time, 
and  allow  them  again  to  absorb  a certain  aiuouut  of  atmo- 
s^)heric  moisture  before  placing  them  in  the  printin'  frame. 
'1  his  expedient  enabled  me  to  get  over  the  dilliculty  to  which 
you  refer. 

Commercial  chloride  of  calcium  usually  contains  an  excess 
of  lime  rather  than  of  free  acid,  and  only  in  the  latter  case 
could  any  chlorine  (or  hydrochloric  acid)  be  supposed  to 
escape  from  the  dry  salt  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  box  or 
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desiccating  chamber.  I believe  the  want  of  vigour  arises 
solely  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  sensitive  surface. — 
1 am,  yours,  &c.,  Jons  Sfiller. 

[Another  highly  esteemed  chemical  correspondent  sug- 
gested that  DO  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
should  take  place,  and  with  no  free  chlorine  present  the  free 
nitrate  couhl  not  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  Our 
experience  with  this  mode  of  keeping  sensitive  paper  has 
beeu  limited  ; but  in  the  one  case  with  which  wears  familiar 
wo  found  a strong  smell  of  free  chlorine,  and  the  paper  pre- 
sented the  characters  of  chloride  of  silver  without  free  ni- 
trate. It  is  manifest  our  experience  had  been  exceptional. 
— Ed.] 


IPrombings 

Glasgow  I'iiotographic  Association. 

A “ Popular  Evening  ” devoted  to  tho  members  and  friends  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  172,  Buchanan  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  where 
there  was  a crowded  attendance  to  hear  a lecture  and  witness  the 
exhibition  by  oxyhydro,{ea  lime  light  of  fifty  photographs  taken 
by  the  lecturer,  Sir.  James  McGhio,  illustrating  a tour  he  made 
to  Paris  and  the  Universal  Exposition,  1878. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  on  themotionof  Mr.  G.  Mason, 
Mr.  Urie  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  the  programme  of  tho  evening’s  entertain- 
ment was  a lecture  aud  exhibition  of  lantern  transparencies 
illustrating  a trip  to  Paris.  The  photographs  were  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  McGhie  on  sensitive  gclatino-bromidc  emulsion  plates. 
They  were  exposed  from  Mr.  McGhie’s  own  point  of  view,  and 
not  for  mere  pictorial  effect,  but  were  the  actual  transcripta  of  the 
buildings  and  squares  visit«l.  They  would  give  the  members, 
perhaps,  a better  idea  of  the  city  than  it  they  were  actually  on 
ihesput,  amid  the  bustle  of  beautiful  Paris.  The  Chairman  con- 
tinued “ It  is  encouraging  to  see  snch  a large  audience  attending 
one  of  our  popular  evenings.  I think  it  a practical  demonstration 
in  their  favour,  and  hope  by  next  session  to  see  two  or  three 
similar  gatherings,  which,  by  bringing  members  and  friends 
together  for  mutual  enjoyment,  will  foster  the  harmony  of  the 
Society  in  no  small  degree.  Fftm  what  I know  of  Mr.  McGhie’s 
artistic  and  scientific  attainments  and  literary  ability,  I feel  safe 
in  predicting  an  entertaining  and  instructive  evening.  From  the 
number  of  slides  1 presume  the  lecture  will  be  somewhat  long.  I 
will  not  encroach  further  on  your  time,  but  have  now  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  McGhie,  who,  although  the  youngest, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  talented  of  our  members.” 

Mr.  McGhie  at  once  procee  led  with  his  series  of  views,  of 
which  he  gave  graphic  and  interesting  descriptions,  which  were 
received  with  evident  appreciation  by  the  audience. 

'Phe  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  McGhie. 
regretted  that  a few  of  the  slides  at  the  beginning  had  suffered 
somewhat  by  being  shown  out  of  focus,  while  the  slight  disarrange- 
ment of  views  had  occasionally  placed  the  lecturer  at  a disadvan- 
tage in  his  descriptions,  which  were  elegantly  composed  and  well 
delivered.  The  photographs  he  thought  most  admirable,  bringing 
the  buildings,  squares,  and  monuments,  &c.,  of  U belle  Franc* 
almost  in  reality  nefore  them.  He  advised  all  members  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  McGhie,  and  bring  their  results 
before  the  Society  ; for  such  exhibitions,  he  believed,  gave  great 
plMsure,  and  did  no  little  amount  of  good.  Mi.  McGhie  hod 
evidently  put  himself  to  great  inconvenience  and  trouble  in  getting 
up  tho  slides  and  lecture,  and  the  Society  ought,  indeed,  to  feel 
proud  of  Laving  such  a useful  and  energetic  member  on  its  roll. 
Re  had  no  do  ibt  the  meeting  would  award  the  lecturer  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  having  thus  volunteered  his  services  for  the 
eve.  ing’s  instructive  entertainment. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  seconding  tho  vote  of  thanks,  considered 
the  lecture  excellent  in  every  respect,  displaying  in  Mr.  McGhie 
evident  talent  both  as  a photographer  and  a lecturer,  and  put- 
ting before  members  a fitting  example  which  they  should  all 
strive  to  imitate.  Such  perfection  and  excellence,  he  would  remind 
them,  was  only  to  be  had  by  hard  work.  Young  as  he  was,  Mr. 
McGhie  was  already  recognised  as  a reliable  authority  in  almost 
everything  photographic,  and  if  young  men  wished  to  gain  tho 
confidence  and  esteem  of  their  employers,  and  do  a little  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  triumphs  of  the  beautiful  art-science  with  which 
they  were  all  connected,  they  could  not  do  better  than  emulate 
Mr.  McGhie’s  example. 


Mr.  Rokertson  (Hon.  Secretary),  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Urie  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  chair,  begged  to  coincide  with  everything  that  had  already 
been  said  regarding  the  lecture  and  lecturer.  He  had  derived  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  witnessing  Mr.  McGh'e’s  exhibition,  the 
views  shown  bringing  vividly  to  his  recollectiou  the  beautiful 
sights  of  Paris,  which  ho  had  already  personally  visited  several 
times.  The  points  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  McGhie  he  thought 
really  excellent,  many  of  the  monuments  and  buildings  being 
thereby  seemingly  enhanced  in  beauty.  The  pictures  in  some 
cases  seemed  almost  the  reality,  and  we  seemed  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  delightful  atmosphere,  and  be  meeting  the  charm- 
ing people  of  that  beautiful  city  which  no  one  should  fiil 
visiting.  He  hoped  Mr.  McGhie  would  at  some  future  meeting 
give  the  members  a full  description  of  the  process  by  which  he 
had  obtained  such  gratifying  results,  and  which  seemed  to  fulfil 
all  that  even  the  most  fastidious  photographer  could  desire.  The 
plates,  he  believed,  were  prepared  in  Scotland,  and  being  exposed 
in  France,  and  developed — some  of  them  probably  months  after- 
wards— in  Scotland,  seemed  to  him  to  betoken  their  excellence, 
whilst  it  did  great  credit  to  the  manipulative  skill  of  .Mr.  McGhie, 
who  was  bound  to  rise  high  in  his  profession,  and  for  whom  he 
would  augur  a successful  future.  His  perseverance  he  would 
seek  to  commend.  His  artistic  ability  and  chemical  skill  enabled 
him  to  put^all  he  undertook  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  tho 
Jlemorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  13th  instant  Mr.  Charles 
Adin  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Harris  was  duly  elected  a member  of  tho 
Society. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  one  very  important  matter 
in  connection  with  the  Society — that  of  members  paying  their 
subscriptions  now  in  arrears  So  ne  members  (he  said)  came 
very  regularly,  and  enjoyed  their  tea,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  quite  forgot  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  even  though 
they  had  not  done  so  for  two  years  or  more. 

The  Chair.man  then  read  the  business  card  of  a Manchester 
photographer,  and  sympathised  with  those  professional  gentlemen 
present,  seeing  the  very  strong  competition  they  were  to  endure. 
The  card  read  as  follows : — 

“Mr.  — — , professor  of  singing  and  music,  miniature  painter, 
phrenologist,  tsxardcrmist,  mesmerist,  and  photographer,  Man- 
chester. 

“Mr. respectfully  announces  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Ilarpurhey  and  neighbourhood,  that  he  has  erected  a first-class 
stuuio,  for  the  production  of  the  best  styles  in  every  branch  of  the 

art  of  photography.  Mr. calls  special  attention  to  his  new 

Opalotype  portraits,  which,  for  beauty  and  delicacy  of  detail,  are 
equal  to  ivory  miniatures.  Wedding  and  other  groups  taken  at 
parties  private  residences.  Horses,  dogs,  and  other  favourites 
photographed.  Cartes-de-visito  from  5s.  per  dozen  copied  to  life- 
size.  Old  faded  Daguerreotype  portraits  renovated  and  restored  to 
their  original  beauty — having  had  upwards  of  thirty  years’  experience 
ai  an  artist.  The  state  of  the  weather  is  of  no  importance.  Family 
residences,  machinery.  See.,  photographed  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Families  photographed  at  their  own  residences,  without  extra  charge. 
A portrait  club,  which  enables  every  one  to  obtain  a correct  portrait, 
coloured  in  oil,  in  gilt  frame  complete,  and  a dozen  cartes-de-visite 
for  the  low  sum  of  £l  10s.,  payable  at  Is.  per  week. 

“Busses  from  — — — run  every  five  minutes,  and  alight 
passengers  at  the  door.  Evening  parties  attended  for  mesmeric 
entertainments.  Characters  correctly  delineated.  PS. — Birds  and 
animals  pre.served  and  stuffed  on  the  most  approved  and  scientifio 
principles.  Les.sons  in  singing,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Picture  frames  of  every  description  made  to  order. 

“ A respectable  young  lady  or  youth  wanted,  as  an  apprentice  ; 
premium  required,  nevertheless. 

“Mr.  wishes  to  correspond  with  a young  or  middls  aged 

lady,  must  bo  fond  children  and  music,  with  a view  to  matrimonj'. 
A widow  lady  with  children  not  objected.  He  is  40  years  of  age, 
tolerably  good  looking,  likes  a glass  of  beer,  aud  has  a particular 
wish  to  live  36  years  longer,  then  go  home  aud  see  his  mother,  where 
he  will  sing 

‘ “ God  save  the  Queen  and 
John  Brown,  the  piper  ’ ” 

Photography  by  artificial  light  was  the  next  subject  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Brothers  had  brought  a very  simple  hand-lamp  (or  re- 
flector) in  which  magnesium  wire  was  burned,  and  Mr.  Harrison- 
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Garside  had  arrange!  in  the  adjoining  room  the  Mode’s  lamp, 
and  a new  chimney  he  had  made  for  it. 

After  some  discussion,  and  explanations  from  Mr.  Brothers  on 
the  magnesium  apparatus,  a plate  was  exposed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  Mr.  Schofield  and  also  by  the  Secretary,  the  illnminating 
being  conducted  by  Mr.  Brothers.  The  members  then  retired  to 
the  adjoining  room,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  iVloulelamp  in  operation,  and  two  plates  were  exposed  by 
the  light,  the  results  to  be  communicated  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Schofield  exhibited  a large  gas  burner  by  Mr.  Susg,  of 
London.  This,  owing  to  a half-inch  gas  pipe  being  required,  was 
unable  to  be  tried  at  the  meeting ; but  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Schofield  a few  members  afterwards  inspected  its  capabilities, 
which  were,  for  ordinary  gas,  really  astonishing. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passtd  to  Mr.  Brothers,  Mr.  Garside, 
and  other  gentlemen,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


Stalk  in  Jltnbio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britai.v.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  bike  place  on  Tuesday  next,  April  1st, 
at  the  Gal  ery,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  or. 
Mr.  C.  Bennett’s  paper,  “On  the  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process,’’ 
will  be  resumed  ; some  samples  of  cotton,  &c.,  for  making  pyro.xy- 
line  will  be  exhibiteii ; and  Col.  Woitley  will  show  some  pyroxy- 
lins washed  in  ammonia. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  April  3rd,  at 
eight  o’clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when 
Mr.  T.  Archer  Clarke  will  read  a paper  on  “ Artificial  Light.” 
Mr.  A.  Brittlebank  will  also  read  one  on  " How  to  Take  a Nega- 
tive by  Artificial  Light  for  Ijd.’’ 

Heioiiw’ay’s  Practical  Portrait  Photography.— This 
excellent  little  manual  has  recently  received  a v ry  decided, 
although  peculiar,  compliment  in  America,  where  it  is  charged, 
in  the  rhiladclphia  Photoffrapher,  with  having  copied 
“ language,  chemistry,  and  errors,’’  an  American  manual.  No 
one  who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Heighway’s  fluent  and  pleasant 
style  of  wiiting,  as  found  in  our  pages,  would  dream  that  he 
couhl  find  it  necessary  tocopy  the  languageof  another  man  ; and 
as  for  the  matter  in  a manual  of  photography,  it  is  as  much 
common  property  as  the  multiplication  table,  and  must  as 
inevitably  be  used  over  and  over  again  as  are  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  But  the  charge  of  copying  is  manifestly  a high  com- 
pliment. It  practically  says:  “ This  is  good:  good  enough  to  be 
our  own  ! ” Mr.  Heighway.  of  course,  indignautly  denies  that 
there  is  a shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge.  But  having 
lived  in  America,  he  is  manifestly  hurt  that  such  a charge 
should  be  made  by  some  whom  he  has  known,  and  who  have 
known  him. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. — Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Editor  of  the  St.  Louit 
Practical  Photographer,  speaks  of  meeting  Mr.  Taylor  in  New 
York,  and  is  much  pleased  with  his  open  free  manner ; but  he 
does  not  think  hopefully  of  the  business  project.  He  says  : — 

We  understand  he  comes  to  NewYork  as  manager  of  A.  and  O. 
Taylor  (by  their  card)  Photographers  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  733  Broadway,  N.  Y. ; 814  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  635  Washington  Street,  B iston.  The 
sign  is  very  aifr.ictive  on  Bro.adwiy,  but  it  won’t  take  in  this 
country.  The  firm  proposes  to  make  a specially  of  largo  head 
work,  8 by  10,  10  by  12,  and  11  by  14,  finished  in  water  colours, 
neatly  frameil,  .and  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  We  are  afraid  they 
will  find  this  style,  and  almost  every  other  coloured  cheap  pic- 
ture, have  already  had  their  day  in  this  country.  If  they  are 
successful  — which  we  sincerely  hope  they  may  be — we  shall  bo 
surprised  and  astonished.  They  have  fitted  up  very  fine  rooms 
in  Now  York,  and  gone  to  considerable  expense,  not  only  there, 
but  at  their  branches  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
They  brought  over  some  seventeen  assistants,  who  are  up  in 
their  style  of  work  and  the  way  they  do  business.  We  hope  our 
brethren  will  give  them  a cordial  welcome.” 


John  Lewi.s.— We  have  frequently  advised  in  relation  to  gold 
recovered  from  residues  of  toning  bsths.  Throw  down  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  wash  black  deposit  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  traces  of  iron,  rinse  well,  and  dissolve  by  means  of 
aqua  regia,  neutralize,  and  use. 


An  Old  Photographer. — We  cannot  state  with  certainty  the 
precise  date  at  which  Mr.  Beard,  or  anyone  else,  first  produced 
Daguerreotype  portraits  in  London.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
supply  the  information  P It  was,  we  believe,  in  the  year  1840. 

(i.  D.  Macdougald.— Our  correspondent  asks  a question  identical 
with  many  we  receive  at  present;  to  which,  however,  we  cannot 
give  an  answer  which  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  bv  the  querists. 
'I’lie  enquiry  is  for  the  best  formula  for  th«  gelatine  emulsion 
process.  We  have  published  all  that  has  been  made  known  on 
the  process,  but  we  cannot  decide  what  is  best.  Nor  can  we  re- 
peat or  epitomize  proces.ses  which  we  have  already  given  in  full. 
Our  last  volume  has  many  articles  on  the  subject.  Take  the 
process  as  described  on  the  second  page  of  that  volume,  where  it 
is  clearly,  fully,  and  simply  described. 

George  Weiiber,  Jun. — We  cann"t  tell  you  where  to  procure 
flock  paper  of  a specific  tin* ; but  we  imagine  that  it  may  easily 
be  found  by  a little  search  amongst  the  shops  of  paper-hangers. 
We  have  seen  such  tints  in  the  shops  of  high-class  paper- 
hangers. 

Citric  Acid. — A eorrespondent,  who  signs  no  name,  complains 
that  he  has  accidentally  put  citric  acid  into  his  negative  bath, 
and  wishes  to  know  how  to  remove  it.  Let  him  add  an  alkali, 
caustic  potash  by  choice,  or  ammonia,  until  no  more  precipitate 
falls;  carefully  filter,  and  then  expose  his  solution  to  sunlight 
for  a time,  and  then  try  it.  If  it  still  work  unsatisfactorily,  use 
it  for  printing. 

A.  Milleh. — For  the  relation  between  the  various  stops  of  any 
special  lens  or  series  of  lenses,  you  should  enquire  of  the  maker. 
The  >.pecial  information  you  require,  you  will  find  in  twoartie'es 
on  “Stops,”  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  our  Year-Books  for  1876 
and  1877. 

South  Devon. — The  surface  of  the  picture  should  be  next  the 
polished  surface  of  the  press. 

The  Luxograi’II  — Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  write  to  correct  in- 
accuracies in  Dr.  Drinkwater’s  paper  on  artificial  light.  They 
especially  complain  of  ihe  statement  that  the  Luxograph  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Lombardi.  They  are  probably  aw  .re  that 
statements  to  that  effect  have  appeared  m the  daily  press  ; but 
the  true  facts  of  the  case  have  so  definitely  appeared  in  our 
pages,  that  there  la  little  danger  of  misapprehension.  Letters 
reaching  us  on  the  day  on  which  we  go  to  press  cannot  receive 
attention  the  same  week. 

K.  H.  C.  O3 — You  may  safely  adopt  the  plan  you  propose,  or 
throw  down  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  redissolve  with  nitric 
acid ; or  boil  down,  crystallize,  wash,  and  recrystallize.  Or  if 
you  doubt,  send  to  a refiner. 

Lux.— There  are  no  definite  rwles  for  the  valuation  of  photo- 
graphic businesses.  None  ctn  be  laid  down  for  the  valuation 
of  negatives,  so  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  connection. 
A general  rule  with  indefinite  businesses  is  based  on  income. 
Two  or  three  years’  value  of  net  profits  sometimes  forms  the 
basis  of  a valuation.  Wo  have  known  a business  similar  to  that 
you  describe  offered  for  £500,  and  thought  it  exceedingly  moder- 
ate. Wo  have  been  called  upon  several  times  to  assist  pro- 
fessionally in  valuations,  and  have  always  done  so  with  fresh  re- 
luctance, ihe  basis  of  such  valuation  being  so  uncertain.  Wo  can- 
not, in  these  columns,  advise  on  commercial  questions. 

Frank  Doue. — The  method  is  given  in  the  gentleman’s  own 
words.  There  is  no  necessary  error.  The  re.'iclions  are  very 
similar  to  those  you  describe. 

G.  L.  Howie.— We  will  write  to  you  shortly. 

R.  G.  writes  to  confirm  our  remarks  in  a recent  leader  on  keeping 
sensitive  paper.  lie  finds  the  carbonate  of  soda  soaked  paper 
answer  satisfactorilj’.  Thanks. 

Amateur. — Yes;  the  precipitate  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
clear  liquid  may  bo  decanted  off ; or  you  may  remove  the  deposit, 
which  is  citrate  of  silver,  by  filtration. 

Little  Photo. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  was  not  our  old 
correspondent  who  was  in  such  bad  case.  It  was  wrong  and 
foolish  of  another  person  to  assume  a nowi  rfr  p/i/inr  which  was 
already  appropriated.  We  agree  with  your  general  remarks. 

A.  A.  C. — The  part  played  by  nitrate  of  uranium  in  dry  plates  is 
not  well  understo^.  2.  Either  brown  or  slate  colour  will  do  for 
a plain  background,  one  as  well  as  the  other.  AVhether  you  can 
dye  a large  piece  of  calico  with  Judson's  dyes,  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell.  Try  a small  piece  first.  We  fancy  that  weak  coffee  would 
give  you  a good  brown.  . 

W.  Hall. — It  is  fairly  within  the  competence  of  anyone  to  refrain 
from  using  novelties,  but  is  scarcely  fair  to  revile  those  who  are 
enierprizing  enough  to  experiment.  It  is  to  such  men  that 
photography  owes  its  present  position,  or  even  its  existence,  and 
many  professional  photographers  their  means  of  living.  We 
cannot  give  you  facility  for  charging  many  of  the  best  men  con- 
nected with  the  art  with  being  “gullible.”  Our  space  is  too 
valuable  for  mere  invective. 

Vincent  Hatch,  R.  V.  Harman,  and  William  Green  in  our 
next. 

Several  correspondents  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photoorapuic  Transparescies  upon  the  Screen — The 

Heliootap  as  an  Implement  op  Warfare. 

Phnlo'jraphic  Transparencies  upon  the  Screen. — We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  J.  Thomson  has  made  some  further  use 
of  his  photographs  of  Cypru'^,  beyond  putting  them  into  a 
book.  No  doubt  his  recently-published  volume,  Through 
Cpprits  ivith  the  Camera,  amply  fulQls  its  design,  and  gives  the 
peruser  thereof  a far  more  realistic  idea  of  the  newly-acquired 
British  possession  than  any  number  of  closely- written  pages. 
The  plates,  as  one  passes  from  one  to  another,  put  the 
characteristics  of  the  island  vividly  before  you,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  page  in  order  to  flit  pleasantly  from 
place  to  place.  A street  in  Larnaca  is  followed  by  the  flr- 
clad  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus,  whilegroups  of  natives  shows 
the  costume  of  the  islanders  has  scarcely  changed  for  centuries. 
What  may  be  termed  Old  Cyprus  and  New  Cyprus  are 
depicted  by  one  picture  of  an  antique  mosque  crumbling  to 
ruin,  and  by  another  in  which  some  Royal  Engineers  in 
smart  uniforms  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  surveying,  &c. 
Mr.  Thomson’s  prints,  therofoie,  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
illustration  of  a book  on  Cyprus  intended  to  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  that  island  ; but  they  convey  a better  idea  still 
of  reality  when  employed  as  transparencies,  and  thrown  upon 
a huge  screen  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  lamp,  it  is  surprising  ; 
how  much  there  is  in  a photograph  when  viewed  in  this  i 
manner.  Microscopic  details  which  the  eye  fails  to  perceive,  j 
or  at  any  rate  to  regard  with  any  importance,  are  brought 
out  in  a most  striking  fashion,  and,  indeed,  the  original  scene 
is  reproduced  as  truthfully  as  it  is  possible  by  photography. 
And  how  nearly  to  nature  scenes  can  be  rendered,  only  those 
who  have  seen  good  photographs  shown  in  this  way  know. 
We  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a little  stereo  picture 
by  William  England  thrown  upon  the  huge  screen  in  the 
Polytechnic.  It  wa.sa  photograph  of  the  square  at  Rouen, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Polytechnic  screen,  i 
but  it  is  probably  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  photo-  j 
graph  in  question  was  made  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  it.  ! 
So  sharp  and  distinct  was  the  square,  and  so  thoroughly 
illuminated,  we  remember,  that  the  actual  spot  seemed  before 
one’s  eyes.  We  can  well  imagine,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s Cyprus  photographs,  which  were  recently  employed  in 
a lecture  on  the  Island  and  its  People,  by  that  gentleman, 
given  in  aid  of  Dreadnought  Hospital,  conveyed  a more  vivid 
impression  to  stay-at-homes  than  any  other  means  could  give 
them.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful,  indeed,  than  sitting 
down  comfortably,  and  watching  scene  after  scene  of 
this  kind  put  before  you.  And  yet  we  in  this  country 
have  made  little  use  of  photographs  enlarged  and 
exhibited  in  this  fashion,  except,  perhaps,  in  a semi-private 
manner.  Now  in  Paris  such  things  are  far  more  appreciated. 
For  some  years  the  Abbe’  Moigno  organised  public  lectures 
or  entertainments  in  Paris  at  the  Salles  de  Progres,  in  which 
camera  pictures  were  much  utilised.  He  superseded  in  a 
measure  the  employment  of  a miscroscope,  which  is  always 
difficult  to  use  in  classes  or  large  assemblies,  even  when  one 
has  to  do  with  people  who  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
instrument.  The  use  of  costly  diagrams  was  also  obviated, 
for  photographs  of  small  objects  could  be  enlarged  to  any 
extent.  You  still  had  the  real  thing  before  you  instead  of  an 
exaggerated  drawing  of  it.  When  the  Paris  Photographic 
Society  holds  its  annual  exhibition,  good  use  again  is  made 
of  transparencies  of  a photographic  nature  in  this  way.  On 
payment  of  a franc  are  secured  not  only  the  right  of  entree 
to  the  exhibition,  but  twice  a day  there  was  a display  of 
photographs  upon  a screen  by  the  help  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lamp.  We  passed  a very  pleasant  half  hour  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  were  startled  at  the  eflect  produced  by  some 
of  Leon  and  Levy’s  clever  instantaneous  views.  A picture  of 


a three-decker  being  towed  into  Brest  harbour  was  marvellous. 
To  he  looking  out  at  sea  at  the  end  of  the  Jetty  watching 
the  waves  breaking,  and  almost  feeling  the  rough  wind 
against  one’s  face,  as  the  majestic  man-of-war  comes  slowly 
on,  with  yarils  taut  and  pennant  streaming,  and  to  see 
this  all  the  time  you  are  comfortably  ensconced  in  a warm 
room,  upon  softly  cushioned  seats,  is  no  small  enjoyment.  A 
stereoscope  is  very  well,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  after  a 
dozen  slides  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  one’s  forehead  begin 
to  ache.  In  the  matter  of  the  screen,  however,  if  the  pictures 
are  skilfully  thrown,  the  entertainment  is  one  of  unmixed 
delight.  A glacier  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would,  at  the  least,  cost  £10  and  a week  of  travel  to  view, 
may  here  be  seen  without  the  trouble  of  turning  one’s 
head.  The  pinnacles  of  ice,  the  snowy  crystals,  the  soft 
undulating  fields  of  white  extending  in  every  direction,  are 
at  our  feet,  and  in  tho  foreground  are  the  steep  rocky  moraine 
and  huge  pillars  of  translucent  matter  that  is  melting  away 
under  our  eyes.  Another  transparency  shows  us  a tearing 
waterfall,  the  splashing  foam  falling  among  the  black  fir 
trees  on  either  side,  and  sending  up  a column  of  white  mist 
and  vapour,  that  you  almost  feel  bedewing  your  face.  The 
next  picture  is  a well-known  inn  in  Chamounix,  the  big  over- 
grown diligence  that  goes  to  Geneva  standing  under  the 
long  wooden  balcony  in  front  of  the  house,  while  the  land- 
lord and  half  a dozen  picturesque  guides  are  posed  at  tho 
entrance ; above,  almost  overhanging  the  houses,  is  the 
Montauvert,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  other  rather  hackneyed 
resorts.  As  we  said  before,  those  who  have  not  seen  good 
photographs  skilfully  thrown  upon  a screen  in  this  fashion, 
know  not  how  charming  and  artistic  they  really  appear,  and 
it  is  a pity  that  this  form  of  entertainment  is  not  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  country. 

The  lleliostal  as  an  Implement  of  Warfare. — The  heliostat 
has  become  an  implement  of  war.  Photographers  and 
astronomers  are  henceforth  not  alone  to  monopolise  the 
moving  mirror,  for  generals  in  the  field  are  to  be  supplied 
with  the  instrument  for  signalling  purposes.  The  heliostat, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  a mirror  furnished  with  a clock-work 
arrangement  which  permits  the  reflecting  surface,  so  to 
speak,  to  follow  the  sun.  In  this  way,  one  station  can 
steadily  reflect  a ray  to  another  the  whole  day  long,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  long  as  the  sun  is  visible.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  observe  this  ray  at  times,  and  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  bright  spot  furnish  a means  of  signalling 
to  a distance.  At  night  time,  either  a colza-lamp  of  excep- 
tional brightness  is  employed,  or  else  a mixture  of  powdered 
magnesiumand  resin — artificial  light ; photographers,  please 
note  ! — which  is  puffed  into  a spirit  flame.  The  spirit  flame 
is  naturally  enough  invisible  at  a distance  of  some  miles, 
but  the  vivid  brightness  momentarily  produced  by  the  mag- 
nesium and  resin  does  not  fail  to  make  itself  seen  for  many 
miles.  Signals  are  exchanged  in  this  way,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  heliostat,  but  of  course  tho  ray  from  the 
latter  is  more  intense.  With  properly  adjusted  stations, 
srin  signals  can  be  seen,  without  difficulty,  at  a distance  of 
twenty  miles  aud  more.  Up  the  Khyber  Pass  to  Jelladabad 
the  signalling  just  now  is  mostly  done  by  the  heliostat,  and 
half  a dozen  of  these  valuable  instruments  have  been  recently 
despatched  to  tho  Gape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
systems  of  signalling  devised,  but,  obviously,  sunshine  is 
necessary  for  working  it. 


EMULSION  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Deak  Sir, — I have  been  much  amused,  lately,  at  the 
importance  some  writers  in  the  News  seem  to  attach  to 
priority  in  putting  aside  our  old  friend  the  silver  bath  in 
favour  of  dry  plates  for  studio  work,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  do  so.  Now,  if  this  is  really  an  important  point, 
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I must  score  in  advance  of  those  claims  I have  seen  pub- 
lished, as,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  from  any  information  I have 
been  able  to  obtain,  I was  the  Erst  to  abandon  the  silver 
bath. 

I began  using  Swan’s  plates  in  April  last  year,  and  since 
the  first  week  in  June  I have  used  them  exclusively 
for  both  portraits  in  the  studio  and  outside  groups  and 
views,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  intervals,  when, 
owing  to  the  enormous  demand,  I could  not  obtain  sufficient 
supplies,  and  was  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  employ  the 
wet  collodion  process. 

Even  for  enlargements  up  to  18  by  15  (I  seldom  do  larger 
than  this  at  home)  1 have  given  up  the  bath,  and  use  emul- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I have  gallons  of  collo- 
dion and  bath  still  on  hand,  as  I can  obtain  results  far 
superior  to  what  1 did  with  the  old  process  after  nineteen 
years’  practice. 

I believe  I was  also  the  first  to  cure  blisters  and  frilling 
by  the  use  of  alum.  I handed  my  method  of  using  it  to 
Mr.  Swan,  who  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  printed  it 
verbatim  on  an  extra  slip  of  paper,  and  for  some  months 
it  was  enclosed  with  the  instructions  in  each  packet  of  plates, 
until,  owing  to  an  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plates,  the  precaution  was  considered  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Ferranti  quotes  the  method  in  his  article  last  week.  I may 
state  that  I always  employ  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

Your  correspondent  “Gratefully,”  in  last  weeks’  issue, 
may  find  it  useful  to  know  that  a very  fruitful  cause  of 
blisters  and  frilling,  is  using  the  hypo  fixing  bath  too 
strong.  It  must  not  be  stronger  than  four  ounces  to  the 
pint ; and  I use  it  much  weaker  than  this. 

I find  it  a safe  rule  to  weaken  the  solution,  if  the  plate 
does  not  appear  .smooth  for  a moment  before  greasy  lines 
come  over  it,  after  having  been  plunged  five  times  into  the 
fixing  bath  ; this  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  alum 
treatment,  I feel  sure  will  put  an  end  to  his  troubles. — I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Green. 

Berwick  on  Tweedy  20th  March, 

[The  question  of  priority  in  using  is,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  not  of  much  importance.  The  date  mentioned  is 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Ferranti  commenced  using 
gelatine  plates  in  the  studio.  A card  before  us,  dated  1868, 
announces  “ night  photography  ” at  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis. — En.j 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING,  AND  MR.  HARMAN’S 
CITY  MAN. 

Sir, — Relative  to  Mr.  Harman’s  brief  pointed  allusions 
tending  to  pervert  the  tenor  and  meaning  of  my  remarks 
on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  artificial  lighting  as 
applied  directly  to  portraiture,  possibly,  I may  not  have 
been  sufficiently  explicit.  From  Mr.  Harman’s  standpoint 
all  looks  well  enough,  but  from  mine  the  aspect  is  some- 
what different.  There  are  two  sides  to  most  things,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  artificial  lighting,  the 
human  face  is  no  exception.  Artificial  lighting  and  Mr. 
Harman’s  remarks  thereon  apply  well  to  the  “ trade  ” 
branch  of  the  profession,  likewise  for  enlarging  and  copy- 
ing when  occasion  requires.  It  may  also  be  serviceable  as 
ail  aid  to  dark  daylight  operating  (to  use  an  apparently 
Hibernian  expression).  I have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
against  it ; on  the  contrary,  I am  greatly  in  favour  of  it, 
decently  and  judiciously  applied.  All  I would  wish  to 
avoid  is  this  detestable  “ night  business  ” into  which  there 
would  seem  to  be  a tendency  to  drift.  In  establishing 
such,  we  should  be  doing  what  drapers’  and  others  “ early 
closing  ” trade  associations  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
suppress. 

Even  granting  artificial  light  equals  the  sun’s  light  in 
quality  (which,  to  my  mind,  appears  about  as  impossible  as 
photographing  in  natural  colours),  why  should  we  thus 
force  the  public  to  patronize  us  at  night,  when,  i/"  there  was 


no  such  uistitution,  people  wishing  to  be  photographed 
would  find  or  make  time  to  sit  as  they  do  now  ? 

I would  like  Mr.  Harman,  or  anyone  else,  to  show  clearly 
how,  or  by  what  means,  photographers  (more  especially 
those  doing  a respectable  high-class  business)  will  benefit 
themselves  and  the  public  generally  by  the  introduction  of 
such  a system.  I confess  I fail  to  see  one  single  advan- 
tage. I see  many  disadvantages  ; not  among  the  least  of 
them,  we  should  be  at  much  greater  expense,  we  should 
turn  out  inferior  work  at  higher  prices,  and  we  should 
have  no  chance  of  breathing  the  fresh  air,  which  I 
hold  is  most  requisite  and  necessary  in  such  a business 
as  ours. 

1 do  not  see  why  we  should  expect  to  have  any  more 
sitters  (after  the  novelty  rush  had  subsided),  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  class  of  people  who  would  most  generally 
patronize  night  studios  are  such  as  would  do  the  first-class 
photographer  no  credit,  nor  tend  to  raise  him  in  his  own 
or  the  public’s  estimation. 

Artificial  lighting  in  its  present  state  for  high  class  and 
art  portraiture  (to  which  my  “ objections  ” apply)  can 
find  favour  with  very  few  of  our  best  photographers. 
The  reasons  surely  are  obvious ; nevertheless,  I will  briefly 
sum  them  up  as  follows,  omitting  altogether  the  “ senti- 
mental ” (on  which  in  my  previous  letter,  perhaps, 
I dwelt  too  strongly,  at  any  rate,  for  Mr.  Harman’s  taste). 

1.  It  does  not  give  round  soft  brilliant  pictures  equal  to 
daylight. 

2.  It  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  expression  or  steady 
the  nervous. 

3.  It  compels  you  to  advance  your  prices  and  increase 
your  expenses. 

4.  It  compels  you  to  employ  more  hands  at  higher 
wages. 

5.  It  compels  you  to  be  there  to  look  after  them  and 
the  “ machinery.” 

6.  It  compels  you  to  turn  out  two  distinct  classes  of 
work. 

I say  nothing  against  “night  studios ’’as  separate  in- 
stitutions, and  altogether  apart  from  our  ordinary  respect- 
able_  daylight  businesses  (just  as  the  photographic  booths  at 
a fair,  for  in  much  the  same  light  should  I regard  them), 
but  I do  think  it  would  be  a very  serious  mistake  for 
photographers  generally  to  tack  on  a night  studio  to  their 
present  legitimate  work ; in  fact,  they  cannot  see  their 
way  to  do  so  whose  aim  it  is  to  turn  out  first-class  work 
regardless  of  the  silly  whims  of  certain  sitters  (only  too 
well  known  to  most  of  us)  who  “ really  can’t  come 
again.” 

It  may  be  argued,  relative  to  the  “ restless  subjects  ’ 
(obvious  reasons  No.  2),  that  the  brevity  of  exposure 
counteracts  all  difficulty  as  regards  their  “ moving  ” or 
looking  like  “ wild  cats but  I say  not  so ; a sitter 
possessed  of  an  inclination  to  move  can  do  a great  deal  of 
“ work  ’’  in  ten  seconds — at  least,  I have  found  it  so  under 
the  most  favourable  daylight  conditions.  I contend  that 
a rapid  dry  plate  on  the  dullest  day  in  winter  would  have 
more  chance  in  securing  a generally  successful  picture  of 
such  subjects. 

Among  these  latter  I class  Mr.  Harman’s  “ City  Man.” 
City  men  in  general,  if  they  take  my  advice,  will  do  well  to 
avoid  the  “ blue  fire  ” of  a night  studio — the  extremely 
irritable  gentleman  (so  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Harman)  in  particular,  if  ho  really  is  anxious  to  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  on  his  devoted  partner's  birthday. 
“Blue  fire”  on  the  distant  stage  of  a theatre,  and  a 
“stroll  by  moonlight”  enjoyed  at  a still  great  distance 
from  the  source  of  illumination,  are  slightly  different 
things,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  having  a flare-up  of 
Chinese  fireworks  going  on  almost  under  your  very  nose 
when  sitting  for  a portrait. 

Are  such  conditions,  may  I ask,  favourable  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a satisfactory  likeness — even  of  the  “ City  Man  ” 
class  of  which  ]Mr.  Harman  has  made  (as  he  thinks)  so  ad- 
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mirable  an  example?  Moreover,  whilst  viewing  panto- 
mimic blue  lights  at  a theatre,  or  gazing  on  the  face  of 
his  (or  some  other  fellow’s)  “ beloved  ” by  moonlight,  our 
City  gent,  is  permitted  to  make  the  ugliest  and  most  out- 
rageous faces  he  pleases  ; but  under  photographic  fire,  as 
above  described,  the  conditions  are  different,  and  he  is 
expected  to  look  calm  and  collected ; and  immediately 
preceding  the  firing  of  the  powder  he  is  earnestly  en- 
treated to  “ look  pleasant  " and  “ keep  quite  still.” 

Referring  to  the  sentence,  “ Photographers  have  enough 
to  do,”  &c , Mr.  Harman  again  ingeniously  endeavours  to 
pervert  the  true  meaning  of  my  text.  Does  Mr.  Harman 
seriously  think  I was  alluding  to  the  past  four  months? 
If  so,  he  must  deem  me  either  a miraculously  lucky  photo- 
grapher, or  a true  born  idiot. 

It  would  indeed  be  a treat  to  hear  of  (much  more  to 
see)  a photographer  who  has  been  busy  during  this 
past  painfully  depressing  period  ; but  we  must  not  forget 
the  future,  whilst  dwelling  so  greatly  on  the  past  and 
present,  and  to  which  (in  contrjvst  to  Mr.  Harman’s  re- 
marks on  this  point)  I would  direct  his  attention. 

What  about  the  four  months  from  July  to  October,  and 
would  Mr.  Harman  then  consider  his  night  business  a 
desirable  accessory  ? Would  he  (after  a hard  day's  work, 
which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  all  good  photographers 
are  supposed  to  enjoy)  like  to  turn  into  his  “night  shop,” 
and  work  away  till  goodness  knows  what  time  ? I should 
say  his  night  shirt  would  (or  should)  prove  the  stronger 
attraction  of  the  two,  or  Mr.  Harman  possessess  a sturdier 
constitution  than  most  of  us.  For  Mr.  Harman,  and  all 
advocates  of  the  night  work  system,  must  remember  they 
cannot  open  and  shut  up  shop  at  pleasure  to  suit  their  own 
fancy  and  conveni,.nce.  A night  business  once  set  going 
must  be  continued  without  cessation  throughout  the  year, 
or  it  will  prove  worse  than  a failure ; and  the  question  is,  will 
it  pay  in  the  long  run,  even  second  and  third  rate  photo- 
graphers ? I think  not.  Doubtless  there  will  be  a “ rush  ” 
just  at  first,  while  the  novelty  is  on,  but  when  that  has 
subsided  the  discriminating  public  will  not  be  slow  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a dull  day  is  better  than  a light 
night  on  which  to  have  their  “ phizzogs  ” most  advan- 
tageously pourtrayed. 

I would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I regret 
the  introduction  of  artificial  lighting,  as  directly  applied  to 
portraiture,  only  so  far  as  this  night  work  is  concerned,  and 
by  its  possibly  general  adoption  all  might  have  to  “ follow 
suit,”  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  innovation. 
I regard  it  as  a good  “ hit  ” for  those  specially  concerned 
and  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these  interesting  in- 
struments (the  variation  in  the  cost  of  which  is  rather 
amusing,  not  to  say  significant),  and,  as  1 before  said, 
used  judiciously —not  abused — they  should  prove  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilled  photographer  a great  boon  ; but  I must 
most  certainly  take  exception  to  Mr.  Harman’s  theory  of 
revenging  ourselves  on  the  past  exceptionally  bad  weather 
and  general  trade  depression  (the  effects  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  have  all  felt)  in  the  manner  he  sets 
forth. 

In  London,  and  other  large  cities,  we  know,  there  is  a 
call  for  something  “ catching  ” (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
term).  When  “ uncertain  ” sitters  come,  they  must  be 
taken  somehow,  and  so,  of  course,  they  should  be ; but 
even  in  such  cases  I consider  the  general  advantages  are 
on  the  side  of  rapid  dry  plates  in  a dull  light.  But  in 
smaller  towns,  such  “ slips  ” are  not  to  be  so  feared,  and  by 
giving  your  visitors  an  appointment  card  to  till  up  and  take 
with  them,  you  are  pretty  certain  to  secure  their  return  on 
a more  favourable  occasion  ; or,  if  you  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  them,  secure  a deposit  by  showing  them  a “ posi- 
tive.” You  will  find  that  a positive  remedy  for  this  com- 
plaint. There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  doing  business 
and  hooking  a customer,  and  any  way  is  better  than  by 
turning  out  inferior  work,  though,  by  reason  of  the  sensa- 


tional character  of  its  “machinery,”  the  “artist”  may 
derive  benefit  for  a season. 

I could  say  much  more,  so  strongly  do  I feel  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  my  remarks  directly  point ; but  I forbear 
to  trespass  further  on  your  iudulgence  and  valuable  space. 
— Faithfully  yours,  Vincent  Hatch, 

Huddersfield,  March  25th. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 

SiE, — I have  no  wish  to  be  drawn  into  a controversy  on 
the  subject  of  artificial  lighting,  but,  as  “ Operator’s  ” 
letter  in  your  last  issue  provokes  a reply,  1 will  trespass  on 
your  valuable  space  as  little  as  possible. 

I think  your  own  remarks  in  last  week’s  article  are  suffi- 
cient answer  to  “Operator’s”  argument,  and  justify  the 
practice  of  artificial  lighting;  but  I would  supplement  them 
by  saying  that  my  paper  was  not  on  behalf  of  the  photo- 
grapher “ whose  business  and  income  are  sufficient,”  nor  to 
the  injury  of  operators  and  assistants,  but  for  hundreds  of 
struggling  photographers  who  have  now  to  compete  with 
the  “ enterprising  men  ” who  have  already  successfully 
introduced  artificial  lighting  in  their  business. 

When  so  many  good  houses  and  eminent  firms  adopt 
night,  and  we  see  their  productions  circulated  amongst  us, 
it  is  time  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  by  introducing  an 
efficient  instrument  and  process  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
all,  I believe  I am  not  acting  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  either  employer  or  employes. 

In  conclusion,  as  “ Operator”  takes  a ludicrous  view  of 
my  city  gentleman,  I may  say  that  I certainly  do  “ know 
him  best ; ’ and  if  the  hours  and  habits  of  the  British  work- 
men are  such  as  “ Operator  ” describes  (he  possibly  has  a 
better  opportunity  than  myself  of  knowing  what  is  most  con- 
genial), I shall  be  glad  to  leave  him  in  ” Operator’s”  society. 
— I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  11.  V.  Habman. 

FS. — After  a declamatory  letter,  “ Operator”  asks  me  to 
publish  my  formula  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  others. 
My  original  formula  has  already  been  published,  but  I 
have  now  discarded  it  for  one  infinitely  superior,  which 
lights  easily  and  is  impervious  to  moisture.  As  “ Operator  ” 
is  anxious  to  try  it,  he  may  be  equally  anxious  to  buy  it, 
and  he  will  find  the  price  in  another  column. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Recent  Inventions. — As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  inven- 
tions, and  more  especially  as  we  always  consider  it  a 
duty  to  aid  the  efforts  of  inventors  by  making  known 
to  our  readers  any  novel  processes  that  are  of  a kind 
to  interest  them,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  recording 
the  success  of  a new  paper  for  reproducing  by  photo- 
graphy plans,  drawings,  sections,  maps,  &c.  This  paper, 
called  from  its  inventor,  the  Papier  Arligues,  competes 
with  that  of  M.  Pellet,  so  far  as  regards  the  services 
they  can  both  render  to  manufacturing  industry.  The 
invention  comes  to  us  from  Bordeaux.  By  placing  the 
paper  beneath  the  copy  to  be  reproduced,  and  submit- 
ting it  for  a few  seconds  to  the  action  of  light,  a negative 
is  obtained  with  white  lines  on  a black  ground.  The 
paper  is  then  sensitized  with  bichromate  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  water,  and  thoroughly  washed,  when  prints  equal 
to  engravings  or  lithographs  are  produced  with  black 
lines  on  a white  ground.  For  engineers,  and  all  who 
require  to  obtain  a large  number  of  copies  of  the  same 
drawing,  this  process  possesses  very  great  advantages ; 
but  It  has,  unfortunately,  one  grave  fault,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  excessively  costly.  The  price  of  the  paper  at 
the  present  time  is  600  francs  the  ream,  or  35  francs  the 
quire ; in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  take  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  and  to  make  its  way  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  the  inventor  must  really  make  up  his  mind 

* Continued  from  page  151. 
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to  lower  his  terms.  Before  the  Papier  Artigues  can  become 
popular,  it  must  be  in  a position  to  contend  advantage- 
ously with  other  papers  answering  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  can  be  brought  withiu  the 
requirements  of  those  possessed  of  moderate  means,  there 
will  be  a large  demand  for  it.  Another  model  invention, 
deserving  to  be  noticed,  though  it  has  no  other 
relation  with  photography  than  that  of  being  the 
reproduction  of  an  image,  consists  in  obtaining  copies 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  the  Chroni'ig raphe. 
A copy  is  made  by  writing  or  drawing  with  a special  ink  ; 
this  is  applied  to  a flat  sheet  of  a kind  of  gelatinous 
paste  surrounded  by  a zinc  frame.  By  lightly  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  paper,  a negative  is  immediately  produced 
on  the  paste ; then  by  simple  friction  with  the  fingers  a 
large,  though  limited,  number  of  proofs  can  bo  produced. 
The  copies  are  blue  or  red  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
ink  with  which  the  original  was  written.  Ingenious  as 
the  above  described  process  will  be  found  to  be,  the 
searchers  for  new  methods  are  more  ingenious  still. 
Scarcely  has  the  chromographe  been  for  a few  weeks 
before  the  public  of  Paris  (the  inventor,  who  is  working 
out  his  invention  here,  hails  from  Vienna),  than  another 
manufacturer  brings  out  a similar  process,  and  advertises 
it  under  the  title  of  Polychrome- A utographie.  The  purchaser 
is  supplied  merely  with  a stick  of  a substance  consisting  of 
an  aniline  base  and  tallow  ; the  stick,  which  is  soft,  and 
resembles  cosmetique  in  appearance,  must  be  rubbed  over  a 
flat  surface,  when  it  will  leave  a layer  of  the  substance. 
To  this  layer  is  applied  a sheet  of  paper,  on  which  we  can 
write  or  draw  with  any  pointed  body — such  as  a pencil,  a 
piece  of  wood,  an  awl,  or  even  a pin,  provided  only  that  it 
be  hard  enough  to  make  a dent  in  the  layer.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be  found  an  inverted 
tracing  of  the  writing.  Over  this  negative  is  now  laid 
a piece  of  wetted  paper,  and  a gentle  pressure  applied,  when 
a perfect  impression  of  the  copy  is  obtained.  By  this 
means,  from  the  same  negative,  up  to  fifty  excellent  prints 
may  be  drawn  in  either  a blue  or  violet  colour.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  old  copying  processes  have  seen 
their  day,  more  especially  as  these  two  new  methods  are 
of  marvellous  cheapness. 


COMPETITION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  Section  of  Li^ge  of  the  Belgian 
Photographic  Association  a circular,  of  which  we  append  a 
translation. 

Liege,  l^th  Teh.,  1879. 

Sia, — We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Section  of 
Li^ge  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  has  received  from 
a gentleman,  who  desires  that  his  name  may  not  be  published,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  francs  to  be  offered  as  a prize  for  the  best 
emulsion  process.  The  donor  has  laid  down  the  following  con- 
ditions for  the  competition 

1st.  The  regulations  of  the  competition  shall  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Section  of  Liege. 

2nd.  It  shall  be  open  to  all  Belgian  subjects,  and  to  foreigners 
who  are  members  ef  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association. 

8rd.  Any  emulsion,  whether  washed  or  not,  with  or  without 
preservative,  will  be  permitted  to  compete.  The  committee  of 
judges  shall  decide  without  appeal  on  the  excellence  of  the  process 
submitted  for  competition. 

4th.  The  cost  of  an  emulsion  w'hen  ready  for  use  is  not  to 
exceed  two  francs  per  cub.  centim. 

Though  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  the  Warnerke  process, 
to  which  the  prize  of  the  Association  was  awarded  in  1878,  the 
Section  consider  that  all  the  expectations  that  might  with 
justice  be  formed  of  the  capabilities  of  such  a process  have  not 
been  fully  realized,  and  more  especially,  that  the  manipulations 
required  in  working  it  are  capable  of  being  simplified.  They 
believe  that  a competition  of  the  kind  now  proposed  to  them 
cannot  but  have  a beneficial  effect  in  introducing  improvements  ; 
they  therefore  accept  with  gratitude  the  task  of  organizing  the 


award  of  the  noble  prize  that  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal. 
In  the  following  eight  paragraphs  are  contained  the  regulations 
that  they  have  drawn  up  for  the  competition  : — 

1.  The  prize  for  the  best  emulsion  process  is  offered  under  the 
above  described  conditions. 

2.  Every  emulsion  submitted  for  the  competion  must  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  wet  collodion  process  as  regards  rapidity 
of  working  and  final  result. 

3.  The  committee  of  judges  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  members ; 
they  will,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor  of  the  prize, 

i hold  their  meetings  at  Li^ge. 

4.  Each  competitor  must  send  in  twelve  plates,  18  by  13 
centim.,  ready  for  use ; also  three  flasks  of  his  emulsion  holding 
one  hundred  cub.  centim.,  as  well  as  sufficient  preservative, 
if  one  be  employed.  He  must  forward,  with  the  above,  a detailed 
description  of  his  process  marked  with  some  cipher  or  device,  and 
a sealed  envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  same  cipher  or  device, 
and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Any 
competitor  who  makes  known  his  name  will  be  excluded. 

5.  All  these  aiticles  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Section, 
M.  Albert  Damry,  37,  Mont-Saint- Martin,  Li^ge,  before  the 
1st  July,  1879. 

6.  If  none  of  the  competitors  submit  processes  fully  complying 
with  the  requirements,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  judges  to  award 
a part  of  the  prize  to  one  or  more  processes  that  fulfil  the  larger 
number  of  the  conditions. 

7.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  be  declared  at  a meeting 
of  the  Section  during  the  month  of  January,  1880. 

8.  The  judges  may  cause  to  be  published  every  process, 
whether  printed  or  not,  that  is  submitted  to  them. 

Should  you  require  any  further  information,  we  shall  esteem  it 
a favour  if  you  will  address  yourself  to  one  of  the  undersigned, 
either  directly,  or,  in  case  you  wish  your  name  not  to  be  known, 
through  an  agent. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

L.  L.  DE  Koninck,  President. 

It.  DB  Selts,  Fiee-President. 

A.  Damet,  Secretary. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

Tub  following  are  the  arrangements  for  the  prize  competition 
offered  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  in  the  present 
year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  medals  is  divided  into 
two  competitions,  the  terms  of  which  are  slightly  differmt. 
The  first  list  contains  the  medals  provided  out  of  the  Vuigt- 
lander  fund,  the  second  those  offered  by  the  Society  itself. 

1.— The  Voiotlander  Medals. 

1.  A gold  medal,  value  1,500  francs.  For  a method  ot  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  wet  plates. 

2.  A gold  medal,  value  1,500  francs.  For  the  best  dry  process 
as  regards  certainty  and  sensitiveness. 

3.  A yofd  msdn/,  value  500  francs.  For  a collection  of  studies 
by  the  gelatine  emulsion  process. 

4.  A silver  medal.  For  a collection  of  studies  of  natural 
objects. 

f>.  A silver  medal.  For  a collection  cf  instantaneous  stereo- 
scopic photographs. 

C.  A silver  medal.  For  a collection  of  lantern  slides  for 
illustrating  instruction  in  natural  science,  art,  and  technology. 

7.  A gold  medal,  value  609  francs — also  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  For  scientific  treatises,  inventions,  and  improvements, 
first  published  either  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  in  the 
Society’s  journal,  the  Photographische  Correspondenz ; also  for 
meritorious  photographic  works. 

All  the  above  medals  are  only  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 

Works  submitted  fur  competition  for  the  medals  Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
6,  must  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  October,  1879;  those  fur  the 
medals  Nos.  1 and  2 before  the  1st  May,  1880. 

The  medals  will  be  awarded  on  the  report  of  a committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  works  submitted  fur  competition, 
and  the  awards  of  the  medals  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  G will  be  de- 
clared at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  December, 
1879  ; those  of  the  medals  Nos.  1 and  2 at  the  General  Meeting 
in  December,  1880. 
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II. — The  Society’s  Medals. 

1.  A gold  medal,  value  1,500  franc?.  For  the  production  by 
photography  of  printing  plates  in  high  and  low  relief,  so  as  to 
give  half-tones. 

2.  A gold  medal,  value  1,500  francs.  For  an  essay  on  pyroxy- 
line  and  c .llodion. 

3.  A gold  medal,  value  500  francs.  For  profound  researches 
on  asphalt. 

For  genre  pictures. 

For  carbon  prints  taken  in  Austro- 


4.  A silver  medal. 

6.  A silver  medal. 

Uungary. 

6.  A silver  medal.  For  a collection  of  photographs  of  ancient 
monument?. 

7.  A silver  medal, 

8.  A silver  medal. 
studies.  ' 


For  a collection  of  ethnographical  studies. 
For  a collection  of  anthropological 


Works  submitted  for  competition  for  these  medals  must  be 
sent,  carriage  paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna  (Dr.  E.  Hornig,  K.  K.  Kegierungs  Rath,  9, 
Hauptstrasse,  Wien,  III),  before  the  1st  October,  1879. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
award  the  Voigtliinder  medals,  and  their  decisions  will  be  de- 
clared at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  January,  1880. 


In  both  the  competitions,  the  works  sent  in  must  be  marked 
with  a cypher  or  device,  and  accompanied  by  a sealed  envelope 
containing  the  name  of  the  competitor,  and  bearing  on  the  out- 
side the  same  cypher  or  device.  In  an  case  will  an  envelope 
be  opened  unless  the  corresponding  work  has  a prise  adjudged 
to  it. 

All  the  works  submitted  for  competitiou  in  the  form  of  pic- 
tures or  studies  will  be  publicly  exhibited. 

The  Photographic  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
awarding  prizes  of  less  value  to  works  which  do  not  comply 
in  all  respects  with  the  requirements  of  the  above  programme. 

Full  particulars  and  details  can  be  obtained  of  the  President 
of  the  the  Society,  whose  address  is  given  above;  or  of  the 
Secretary,  Herr  F.  Luckhardt,  K.K.  Hofphotograpb,  18, 
Taborstrasse,  Wien,  II. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  FINANCE. 


BY  r.  A.  BRIDOE.* 

Many  years  ago  (I  think  in  1791)  Mr.  Holcroft  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent comedy,  entitled  The  Road  to  Ruin,  in  one  part  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  reckless  behaviour  of  his  son, 
“ Old  Dornton  ’’  (the  father)  is  made  to  say  : — “ Oh!  who 
would  be  a father!  " Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  act,  how- 
ever, things  change  so  much  for  the  better,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  son  comes  out  in  such  a satisfactory  manner,  that  his 
father  completely  reverses  bis  former  sentence,  and  exclaims 
— “Oh!  who  would  no/ be  a father!”  Now,  when  I 6rst 
undertook  the  responsibilities  of  Treasurer  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  found  we  were  £9  on  the 
wrong  side  to  begin  with,  I thought  the  position  would  not 
be  a very  comfortable  one;  but  worse  remained  behind,  and 
instead  of  being  £9,  the  deficiency  was  nearer  JC16.  I then 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  paraphrase  Old  Dornton’s  speech, 
and  exclaim — “Oh!  who  would  be  a Treasurer!"  Well, 
gentlemen,  I must  say  I was  very  sorry  to  find  that  the 
officers  of  our  Society,  in  the  fulness  of  their  artistic  hearts, 
had  allowed  so  many  subscriptions  to  fall  into  arrear  ; but 
after  a careful  rearrangement  of  the  books  I found  many  of 
our  best  photographers  had  allowed  themselves  to  occupy  the 
distinguished  but  scarcely  creditable  position  of  defaulters, 
and  that  we  had  nearly  twenty  members  who  bad  not  paid 
for  more  than  three  years  ! I began  then  to  wonder  whether 
the  attainment  of  artistic  excellence  really  blunted  the  feel- 
ings against  paying  debts  and  honourably  carrying  out 
arrangements  voluntarily  undertaken.  Letters  have  been 
written  to  these  defaulting  gentlemen  over  and  over  a^ain 
and,  as  I informed  the  committee  at  our  last  meeting,  I had 
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even  made  a final  appeal  to  them,  enclosing  a stamped 
envelope,  but  with  very  little  success.  1 am  sure,  therefore, 
the  members  will  regret  with  me  that  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
workers  and  members  of  the  photographic  profession — some 
of  them  whose  names  are  as  “ household  words  ” with  us  all 
— have  allowed  their  names  for  such  a reason  to  be  removed 
from  the  books  of  our  Society,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
we  should  have  thought  much  better  of  them  personally,  and 
applauded  their  productions  none  the  less  heartily,  had  they 
paid  their  subscriptions  with  regularity,  or,  when  they  felt 
disinclined  to  do  so,  had  honourably  resigned.  It  may  be 
argued  that  these  gentlemen  rarely  visit  us.  This  is  true; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  any  excuse  for  some  mem- 
bers (not  many,  fortunately)  who  continue  their  attendance 
at  our  meetings  with  almost  unerring  regularity,  and  never 
pay  at  all  ! Now  we  are  at  all  times  ready  and  glad  to  wel- 
come to  our  meetings  those  connected  with  our  art,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from  ; but  I think  if  people  whose  names  are 
on  our  books  as  members  attend  our  gatherings,  we  have,  as 
it  were,  a double  right  to  expect  they  will  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions. It  might  surprise  a few  (or  perhaps  many)  of  our 
members  to  hear  the  excuses  made  by  some  of  those  to  whom 
application  has  been  made  for  arrears.  One  gentleman,  for 
instance,  excuses  himself  for  not  having  paid  for  three  years 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  received  any  presentation 
prints  during  that  period,  forgetting  that  not  having  paid 
his  subscription  be  would  not  have  been  entited  to  them  had 
we  been  able  to  arrange  for  them.  Again,  if  members  do 
not  pay  their  subscriptions,  I should  like  to  know  where  they 
think  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  provide  presentation 
prints.  Another  says  he  has  left  the  Society,  with  several 
other  members,  because  of  the  great  favouritism  shown  to 
some  few.  Well,  gentlemen,  favouritism  may  exist,  but  if  it 
do,  it  is  unknown  to  me.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
all  a gentleman  has  to  do  to  entitle  him  to  take  part  or  give 
his  opinion  at  any  of  our  ordinary  meetings  is  to  be  present. 
I uever  remember  our  worthy  President,  or  the  chairman  for 
the  evening,  or  any  member  objecting  to  anyone  stating 
their  views  or  experience,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  we 
have  always  been  glad  for  anyone  to  do  so,  feeling  sure  that 
the  friendly  and  social  intercourseof  late  years  among  photo- 
graphers in  such  societies  as  our  own  has  very  greatly  tended 
to  do  away  with  many  of  tbe  liule  petty  jealousies  that 
existed  in  our  profession  years  ago.  However,  gentlemen, 
I will  not  take  up  your  time  with  any  more  remarks  of  this 
kind,  but  proceed  to  business. 

When  December,  1878,  came,  and  I was  called  upon  to 
surrender  my  first  balance  sheet,  I asked  to  be  allowed  to  wait 
a month  or  two,  in  the  hope  that  I should  be  able,  during 
that  time,  to  impress  upon  the  defaulting  members  the 
desirability  of  paying  up  their  arrears.  I have  succeeded  in 
getting  in  seventy-five  sub.scriptions  during  tbe  past  year, 
and  as  the  number  of  paying  members  on  our  books  was 
(up  to  December)  only  about  fifty,  you  will  see  to  what 
extent  I have  prevailed  upon  our  defaulting  members. 
Each  meeting  this  year  has,  I am  happy  to  say,  increased 
our  number,  and  I hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Up  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  however,  we  have  a deficiency  of  £8  14s.  7d. 
How  this  is  to  be  made  up  must  rest  with  you.  It  has  been 
decided,  in  committee,  that  at  our  next  meeting  (April  3rd) 
we  shall  offer  our  surplus  presentation  prints  for  sale, 
thinking  that  perhaps  many  new  members  might  like  to 
possess  them  or  have  duplicate  copies,  while,  perhaps,  some 
of  our  debtors  may  be  troubled  with  sleepless  nights,  and 
we  may  find  some  back  subscriptions  sent  to  us  as  conscience 
money,  still  further  to  reduce  the  above  sum.  At  anyrate,  I 
hope  something  will  be  done  to  obviate  my  carrying  the  loss 
on  to  the  present  year,  because  I trust  that  in  future  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  our  income  up  to  our  expenditure,  and 
that  when  December  comes  I may  find,  if  there  bo  a balance 
at  all,  it  will  be  on  the  right  side,  and  I may  be  able  to 
shake  hands  with  myself  and  alter  my  tone,  as  “ Old 
Dornton  " does  in  The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  say — “ Oh  1 who 
would  not  bo  a Treasurer !” 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

W E think  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  no  photo- 
grapher will  wish  to  produce  portraits  by  artificial  light 
when  it  is  possible  to  secure  daylight.  A crusade  agai  nst 
artificial  light  is  surely  then  scarcely  more  wise  that  Don 
Quixote’s  tilt  against  the  wind-mill.  Some  of  our  corres- 
pondents have,  however,  been  impelled  to  denounce 
portraiture  by  artificial  light,  and  the  present  interest  in 
it,  as  something  utterly  inimical  to  the  interests  and  credit 
of  the  art  and  its  professors.  We  can  sympathise  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  real  object  of  their  opposi- 
tion. This,  we  take  it,  is  rather  a possible,  and,  as  they 
think,  probable,  result  of  the  introduction  of  artificial 
light,  than  the  use  of  the  light  itself.  They  fear  that  if 
artificial  light  for  portraiture  acquires  anything  like  general 
adoption,  the  consequence  v/ill  be  an  unwholesome  kind  of 
competition,  degrading  to  the  art ; that  night  photography 
will  be  a common  and  inferior  photography,  of  which  there 
is  enough  already  ; and  that  respectable  studios  will  be 
placed  at  an  apparent  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  appliances  to  be 
found  in  commoner  studios.  They  fear,  moreover,  that 
longer  hours  of  work  will  become  inevitable.  Some  will 
add  that  the  great  aim  of  enthusiastic  photographers  has 
for  years  past  been  to  improve  and  elevate  photography, 
and  give  its  products  the  character  of  fine  art,  whilst 
the  movement  in  question  must  have  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  standard  of  work.  There  is  something 
to  bo  said  for  this  view  of  the  question.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  opponents  of  artificial  light  portraiture  are 
not  discriminating  in  their  attack,  but  utterly  condemn 
the  whole  thing. 

We  must  confess,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  with  con- 
siderable favour  on  all  experiments  for  applying  artificial 
light  to  photographic  purposes,  and  we  regard  every  ex- 
perimentalist in  this  direction  as  aiding  materially  in  per- 
fecting the  appliances  of  the  art.  To  object  to  the  use  of 
artificial  light  because  sunlight  costs  nothing,  is  about  as 
legitimate  as  to  object  to  watering  a garden  or  irrigating 
a field  because  rain  costs  nothing  and  answers  the  purpose 
better.  No  one,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  will  willingly  use 
a costly  substitute  when  nature’s  more  efficient  .agencies 
are  available.  Hut  to  what  extent  is  daylight  av.ailable  in 
this  country  during  a great  part  of  the  year?  In  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year  upon  how  many  days  was  there 
any  sunshine  recorded  at  the  Royal  Observatory  ? During 
the  thirty -one  days  of  January  last  there  were  twenty-three 
days  without  any  sunshine,  and  the  total  amount  of  sun- 
shine during  the  remainder  of  the  month  did  not  amount 
to  fifteen  hours.  During  the  fourteen  days  ending  on  the 


fifth  of  February,  the  latest  date  to  which  we  have  record 
before  us,  there  was  no  sunshine  to  record  at  all.  But 
marshalling  of  figures  is  not  necessary  to  convince  photo- 
graphers of  a fact  of  which  they  have  such  bitter  knowledge, 
namely,  that  during  a great  part  of  the  year  daylight  is 
limited  to  very  few  hours,  and  during  these  hours  it  is  often 
very  bad.  That  there  will  also,  at  all  times,  be  some  to 
whom  night  photography  is  more  convenient  there  cannot 
be  a doubt,  and  the  existence  of  a few  establishments  in  a 
large  town  where  night  photography  is  practised  need 
constitute  no  offensive  competition  with  daylight  studios 
who  pursue  their  own  course  unconcerned  as  to  their  night 
competitors.  A perfect  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  arti- 
ficial illumination  will,  moreover,  often  prove  of  service 
during  winter  days  when  there  is  no  eflScient  light  and  it 
is  not  convenient  to  close  the  studio. 

“Decor  Inemptus”  takes  exception  to  the  expense  of 
the  experiment;  but  he  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Harman,  whose  paper  at  the  South  London  Society 
seems  to  have  elieited  a burst  of  excitement,  described  an 
arrangement  which  might  be  very  cheaply  improvised. 
The  portraitist  whose  choice  or  necessity  may  lead  to 
adopt  night  photography  as  a part  of  his  general  pr.actice 
will  most  probably  purchase  one  of  the  most  elficient  forms 
of  apparatus  even  at  a high  cost  ; but  he  whose  aim  is  ex- 
periment, and  the  possibility  of  occasionally  applying  the 
light,  will  probably  aim  at  cheapness,  even  if  it  involve 
improvising  his  own  appliances. 

“Decor  Inemptus’’  gives  some  advice  in  which  we  can 
cordially  concur,  when  he  recommends  portraitists  to 
devote  the  hours  of  the  alack  season  to  remodelling  arrange- 
ments, and,  above  all,  to  rearranging  and  cleaning  specimens. 
We  are  occasionally  shocked  to  see  faded  specimens  ;hung 
in  a dilapidated  frame  with  a dirty  glass  in  front. 
Specimens  should  not  only  be  the  best  work  the  portraitist 
can  produce,  but  in  the  best  condition,  and  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage.  Where  photography  is  followed  .as  a 
business,  the  maintenance  of  respectability  in  connection 
with  it  is  of  quite  as  mueh  importance  as  experiment  to 
advance  its  technical  qualities  ! 

Amongst  those  who  object  to  innovations  in  photography, 
as  they  regard  all  improvements  which  involve  any  radi- 
cal change  of  practice,  we  have  received  communications 
from  several  who  are  anxious  to  stem  the  revolution  which 
threatens  to  abolish  the  nitrate  bath  in  the  studio.  Dry 
plates  are  to  these  correspondents  an  abomination  to  be 
denounced  and  exposed.  The  pressure  on  our  space  at  the 
present  time  has  compelled  us  to  withhold  many  of  these 
letters,  which  would  have  been  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  bitterness  whieh  can  be  excited  in  some  cases  by  any 
effort  to  secure  reform.  Like  Charles  Mackay’s  “ foolish 
preacher,  " our  correspondents  are  disposed  to  cry  out, 
“ Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so  : ye  are  happy  as  ye  are  ! ’ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  invective 
is  depressing  to  sensitive  persons.  Wo  feel  ourselves 
and  our  readers  greatly  indebted  to  those  able  .and  experi- 
enced correspondents  who  give  in  our  pages  the  results  of 
their  experience  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  we 
sc.arcely  care  to  permit  them  to  receive  in  return  the 
denunciations  of  those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  instruction. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  is  always  full  of  in- 
teresting information,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  so  late  in 
issue,  rarely  having  been  ready  until  about  the  time  of  the 
next  meeting,  that  much  of  its  interest  is  lost.  Owing, 
we  understand,  to  the  good  offices  of  the  President  for  the 
year,  Mr.  .Spottiswoode,  the  report  of  the  Dublin  meeting 
has  been  issued  earlier.  The  following  extracts,  relating 
to  committees  appointed,  contain  points  of  interest  to 
photographers  especially,  as  well  as  to  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science. 
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Committees  Involving  Grants  of  Moneg  Appointed  at  the  Recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Committee. 

That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  and  Mr.  B.  Williamson  be  a 
Committee  for  the  Calculation  of  Tables  of  Sun-Heat  Coefficients  ; 
that  Mr.  B.  Williamson  be  the  Secretary,  and  the  sum  of  £30  be 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  James  Glaisher  (Secre- 
tary), Mr.  R.  r.  Greg,  Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  Dr.  Flight,  and 
Professor  A.  S.  Ilerschel,  on  Luminous  Meteors  be  re-appointed, 
and  that  the  sum  of  X20  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

That  Dr.  Wallace,  Professor  Dittmarr,  and  Mr.  T.  Wills  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  best  means  for  the 
development  of  Light  from  Coal-gas  of  different  qualities  ; that 
Mr.  Wills  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £10  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Dr.  Farr,  Dr.  Beddor,  Mr.  Brabrook,  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  F.  P.  Fellows,  Major-General  Lane  Fox,  Mr.  Francis 
Gallon,  Mr.  Park  Harrison,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  Mr.  P.  Hallett, 
Professor  Leoni  Levi,  Sir  Rawson  Itawson,  Professor  Rolleston, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  be  a Committee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Collection  of  Observations  on  the  Systematic  Exami- 
nation of  Heights,  Weights,  &c.,  of  Human  Beings  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Publication  of  Photographs  of  the  Typical  Races 
of  the  Empire ; that  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  be  the  Secretary, 
and  that  the  sum  of  £50  bo  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

Reports  and  Researches  not  Involving  Grants  of  Money. 

That  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  Huggins  (Secretary), 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lockyer,  Professor  J.  Emerson  Reyonolds,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Stoney,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  Dr.  De  La  Rue,  and  Dr.  W.  M. 
Watts,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  printing  Tables  of 
Oscillation  Frequencies  of  Solar  Rays  be  re-appointed. 

That  a Committee  consisting  of  Captain  Abney  (Secretary), 
Professor  W.  (J.  Adams,  and  Professor  O.  C.  Foster,  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  an  inve.stigation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a Standard 
of  White  Light. 


BURNISHING. 

BY  J.  KAY. 

I AM  led  to  write  a little  on  this  subject,  owing  to  the 
number  of  advertisements  that  1 have  seen  lately  in  the 
New.s,  by  which  photographers  appear  anxious  to  dispose 
of  their  burnishers  ; from  which  I conclude  that,  in  their 
case  at  least,  burnishing  (that  is,  the  process  itself,  not  the 
results)  is  not  a success.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  the  results  obtained  by  the  successful  manipulation  of 
the  burnisher  are  very  desirable,  and  superior  to  anything 
that  can  bo  obtained  by  ordinary  rolling.  Not  only  are 
superficial  defects  of  the  albumenized  print  (such  as 
scratches)  entirely  obliterated,  but  a highly  glazed 
surface  is  imparted,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

In  giving  a few  directions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  be  successful  with  their  burnishers,  I shall 
state  a few  points  of  interest  which  occur  to  me  as  I 
mentally  run  through  my  experience  in  the  matter  ; and 
the  first  point  is  the  touching  or  spotting  generally  neces- 
sary upon  the  print. 

If  this  be  left  till  after  burnishing,  there  are  two  objec- 
tions mostly  arising:  first,  the  difficulty  of  spotting  a 
surface  that  is  more  like  a japanned  tea-tray  than  a piece 
of  paper ; and  second,  the  appearance  of  the  spotting 
(dull),  in  contrast  with  the  picture  (bright),  aud  this 
second  intensified,  should  the  defects  be  many  and  large. 
There  is  only  one  method  known  to  me  by  which  the 
spotting  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  prior  to  burnish- 
ing, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  applied,  when  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water  or  gum-water,  is  dispersed 
when  passed  through  the  burnisher  in  the  shape  of  a 
comet  from  the  spot  whe.e  originally  deposited. 

The  method  I allude  to  is  to  dissolve  the  pigments 
according  to  tone  required,  by  the  aid  of  a solution  of 
albumen,  composed  of — 

Pure  albumen  1 part 

Water 1 „ 


Shake  well  together  in  a bottle  in  which  a few  pieces  of 
glass  have  been  placed  to  cut  and  disperse  the  albumen, 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
can  be  preserved  for  a long  time.  Mix  up  the  palate  en- 
tirely of  the  albumen  solution  and  pigments,  being  care- 
ful to  add  no  water,  and  when  dry,  no  more  albumen  is 
required,  the  usual  method  being  adopted,  viz.,  the  brush 
moistened  in  the  mouth.  This  is  important,  for  I have 
found  in  practice  that  albumen  frequently  used  to 
dissolve  the  prepared  pigment  on  the  palette  has  created 
an  excess,  aud  in  burnishing  the  spotting  has  cracked  and 
left  the  surface. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  lubricator,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  ought  to  be  a very  easy  matter.  Take 
one  ounce  of  Castile  soap,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any 
chemist  for  about  one  penny,  and  dissolve  in  sixty  ounces 
of  methylated  spirit.  The  application  of  heat  is  essential 
to  the  thorough  dissolving  of  the  soap,  or  rather  to  the 
saturation  of  the  spirit.  Take  therefore  your  bottle  (a 
good  strong  Winchester  quart  will  do)  containing  soap 
and  spirit,  and  stand  it  on  the  hob,  giving  it  a shake 
occasionally ; and  if  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  there 
should  be  in  the  fluid,  ichen  cold,  the  appearance  of  thin 
fleecy  clouds,  add  twenty  ounces  fresh  spirit,  and  heat 
again,  doing  this  until  the  supernatant  liquid,  tohen  cold 
is  transparent,  and  of  a faint  yellow  colour  ; decant,  and 
apply  to  the  picture  with  a soft  rag,  being  careful  to  rub 
over  the  whole  surface. 

I find  the  ordinary  Winchester  to  be  capable  of  stand- 
ing great  heat  on  the  hob.  Let  the  stopper  fit  loosely,  and 
raise  it  occasionally. 

The  third  point  of  interest  is,  though  apparently  trifling, 
of  great  moment.  I may  be  asked,  how  dry  ought  the 
print  to  be?  This  is  a vital  question.  Should  the  print 
be  very  dry — bone  dry,  say — greater  heat  will  be  required 
to  burnish  properly  ; thus  the  tone  of  the  picture  will  be 
affected  considerably,  and  should  the  tone  of  the  picture, 
before  burnishing,  be  that  required  after,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  secure  it.  The  hotter  the  burnisher,  the 
warmer  the  tone  produced  by  it,  and  this  I consider  to  be 
one  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  burnishing  ; for  surely 
it  must  be  an  advantage  to  know,  when  one  has  a cold, 
mealy  batch  of  prints,  that  some  amount  of  warmth  and 
beauty  can  be  put  into  them,  and  render  them  fit  to  bo 
seen.  As  a rule,  the  tone  of  the  prints  is,  before  burnish- 
ing, the  same  as  that  required  after,  in  which  case  the 
cards  must  not  be  bone  dry,  but  limpid  ; pliable,  not 
damp  ; otherwise  blisters  are  likely  to  appear  ; and,  further, 
a highly  glazed  surface  cannot  be  produced  when  the  card 
is  dathp. 

The  last  point  that  I shall  introduce  is  the  scratching  of 
the  burnishing  plate.  This  is  caused  by  grit,  small  parti- 
cles of  which  are  often  found  in  the  cards,  and  are  injurious 
in  this  respect  in  those  portions  of  the  cards  exposed, 
viz.,  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  sides.  This  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  scratches,  though  sometimes  grit  is  pre- 
sent in  the  mounting  material.  I find  the  best  way  to 
detect  this  source  of  annoyance  is  to  pass  the  print  through 
the  burnisher  once,  and  then  examine  it  ; should  there  be 
any  grit  in  that  end  of  the  card  first  inserted,  the  scratch 
will  appear  on  the  surface,  and  should  there  be  any  in  any 
other  part  of  the  card  it  will  have  done  its  work  on  the 
metal,  and  the  second  time,  should  the  card  be  passed 
through  in  the  same  place,  every  defect  will  appear.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  examine  the  card  each  time  after 
passing  through  twice  ; after  that,  if  all  be  right,  there  is, 
as  a rule,  nothing  to  fear.  Always  put  the  card  through 
the  same  way  ; don’t  reverse  it,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  same  place.  These  two  hints,  if  attended  to,  will 
save  many  troubles.  Should  a scratch  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  card,  it  can  generally  be  traced  to  its  fountain 
head — a little  grit  in  the  card.  Remove  with  the  point  of 
a penknife,  and  after  polishing  the  burnisher  pass  through 
again.  Should  the  scratch  be  very  deep,  and  the  grit  very 
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large,  tny  advice  is  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture ; a deep  scratch  can  never  be  properly  removed,  if 
you  burnish  again  a dozen  times.  To  remove  scratches 
from  and  to  polish  the  burnisher,  procure  a block  of  hard 
wood,  about  four  and  a-half  inches  long,  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a-half  inches  deep.  Cut  the 
polishing  paper  into  strips  of  any  suitable  size  (five  inches 
by  three  inches  will  do),  and  then  fold  round  the  wooden 
block,  rubbing  the  burnisher  lengthways,  which  is  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  pictures  are  passed 
through.  The  finest  polishing  paper  is  essential,  and  as 
photographers,  particularly  those  in  the  country,  may  have 
a difficulty  in  getting  it  (I  have  been  able  only  to  get  it  at 
one  place  in  London),  for  their  assistance  1 add  a few 
particulars  concerning  it.  It  is  commercially  known  as 
“ 000  I’olishing  Paper,”  and  may  be  had  at  2d.  ner 
sheet,  or  4s.  per  quire,  of  Mr.  J.  Ruck,  56,  Holborn  Via- 
duct, E.C. 


Itotf.'i  inib  OJiuriw. 

MOIST  collodion  EMULSION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  an  article  in  the  Year-Book  of  1879,  on 
“ Emulsion  Collodion  versus  Gelatine,”  Mr.  William  Brooks 
refers  to  a glycerine  preservative  for  moist  emulsion,  which,  to 
my  mind,  appears  so  simple  and  effective,  that  if  he  would 
kindly  publish  details  of  his  formulas  for  plates  and  develop- 
ment of  same,  1 feel  certain  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers,  and  would  confer  a favour  on  your  bumble 
■3rvant,  The  Clydesdale  Laddie. 


Iprombings  of 

PnoTOORAPnic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Tue  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
at  the  Water-Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall ; the  President, 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
passed, 

The  Chairman  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  recently- 
appointed  to  consider  the  management  of  the  Society’s  Journal. 
The  report  had  been  laid  before  the  Council,  and  approved.  The 
purport  of  the  recommendation  was,  that  in  future  the  proceedings 
should  be  reported  as  nearly  verbatim  as  pos.sible,  aud  that  the 
Journal  should  be  published  on  the  next  Friday  but  one  follow- 
ing the  monthly  meeting.  [This  will  delay  the  appearance  of 
papers  in  these  columns.] 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  C.  Bennett’s  paper  on  “ Gelatine 
Emulsion  ” was  then  resumed. 

In  the  absence  of  Captain  Abney,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
in  consequence  of  family  bereavement, 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  on  “The  Effect  of  Prolonged 
EmulsiScation  in  Gelatine  Bromide,”  in  which  Captain  Abney 
described  certain  experiments,  and  the  theory  he  had  deduced 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Bedford  then  read  a paper  on  some  experiments  with 
various  coloured  glasses  for  photographic  purposes.  Ho  passed 
round  the  results  of  his  trials  of  different  examples  of  glass  by 
direct  light ; in  each  case  the  sample  of  coloured  glass  was 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  photographic  result.  As  a rule, 
he  found  that  though  a single  thickne.ss  of  ruby  glass  was  superior 
to  one  of  orange,  two  thicknesses  of  the  latter  were  preferable  to 
one  of  ruby ; and  that  with  sensitive  bromide  plates,  three 
thicknesses  of  orange  glass  would  give  a perfectly  safe  light,  and 
comfortable  to  work  by. 

Mr.  Bedford  also  exhibited  a print  from  a negative  on  a 
Bennett  plate,  which  had  been  exposed  four  months  after 
preparation,  and  developed  seven  mouths  after  exposure,  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Colonel  Wortley  read  a paper  “ On  the  Action  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver  in  the  Production  of  Red  Fog,”  in  which  he  stated 
that  personally  he  had  complete  immunity  from  this  defect,  a fact 
which  he  attributed  to  his  employment  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in 
the  emulsion.  He  exhibited  two  bottles  containing  gelatine,  to 
one  of  which  nitrate  of  silver  alone  had  been  added,  to  the  other 


nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  uranium.  The  former  presented  a 
reddish  brown  appearance,  while  the  latter  was  colourless.  In 
explanatiou  of  the  action  of  silver  on  gelatine,  the  Colonel  showed 
two  bottles  containing  lespectively  gelatine  aud  collodion,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  light  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
former  had  acquired  a deep  brown  colour,  the  latter  remain  ;d 
unchanged.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  considered  that  the 
quality  of  gelatine  gieatly  depended  upon  their  being  treated 
throughout  in  such  a manner  that  the  various  operations  were  in 
harmony.  As  an  instance,  he  said  that  Mr.  Bennett  emulsified 
for  some  days  at  a low  temperature,  while  he  (Col.  Wortley) 
emulsified  for  a few  hours  at  a high  temperature  ; and  yet,  when 
exposed  together  a short  time  previously,  their  plates  were  found  to 
be  equally  sensitive.  He  concluded  by  quoting  from  the 
British  Journal  of  November  14th,  1873,  the  first  published 
account  of  washed  emulsion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  next  read  a paper  on  his  experience  with 
gelatine  plates  in  the  studio,  and  showed  two  fine  negatives 
taken  that  day  with  exposures  of  less  than  one  second.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Fry  said  heoid  not  think  he  should 
ever  use  the  bath  again.  With  regard  to  the  uncomfortably 
dim  light  recommended  for  these  plates,  he  might  say  his  labo- 
ratory, which  was  of  considerable  size,  contained  two  windows 
about  six  feet  by  four  each.  Thesa  were  covered  with  four 
thicknesses  of  yellow  paper,  which  gave  illumination  sufficiently 
non-actinic  and  comfortable  for  work. 

Mr.  IlEKBEaT  B.  Berkeley  read  some  notes  on  gelatine  emul- 
sion, and  showed  a number  of  specimens  in  illustration.  Amongst 
other  matters,  Mr.  Berkeley  alluded  to  the  vagaries  of  alcoholic 
gelatine  e nulsion,  and  to  the  possibility  of  working  with  an 
excess  of  silver. 

Mr.  Walnwright,  Jun.,  said  that  gelatine  had  been  said 
to  be  not  under  control  as  regarded  exposure  and  development. 
In  refutation  of  this  charge  he  passed  round  a plate,  one-half 
of  which  had  been  exposed  for  three-quarters  of  a minute,  the 
other  half  for  five  seconds,  and  the  development  carried  out  to 
suit  the  longer  exposure,  lie  thought  this  showed  that  gelatine 
plates  were  under  control. 

Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  in  response  to  the  Chairman,  under- 
took to  reply,  in  the  form  of  a paper,  at  the  next  meeting,  to  the 
various  c.ammunications  which  had  been  made  that  evening. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  any  gelatine  workers  had  noticed  a dis- 
colouration of  their  negatives  under  the  action  of  light.  His 
negatives,  many  of  which  were  intensified  with  iron  and  silver, 
gradually  acquired  a red  discolouration  during  printing,  and  some 
had  become  wholly  useless  from  this  cause. 

Col.  Wortley  thought  it  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  inten- 
sifier.  Gelatine  plates  required  far  more  washing  than  collodion, 
and  if  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  were  left  in  the  film  it  would 
iaevitablv  ruin  the  plate. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  employed 
the  iron  intensifier  without  experiencing  the  result  complained  of 
by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  in  addition  to  washing  well  after  fixing, 
the  plates  should  be  dried  at  once,  iu  order  to  prevent  frilling. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  in  one  or  two  cases,  finding  his  negatives  too 
dense,  he  had  been  able  to  reduce  them  by  means  of  a solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  water  (a  solution  of  one  part  in  eight). 

Mr.  'T.  Sebastian  Davis  showed  a couple  of  transparencies  of 
a group  of  members  of  the  Society  in  the  act  of  shaking 
hands  on  their  departure  from  a friend’s  home.  The  figures  were 
all  in  motion,  and  Mr.  Davis  explained  that  the  negatives  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Bennett  with  a drop-shutter  after  half-past-five, 
one  evening  last  week,  only  half-an-hour  before  sunset. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meetingof  this  Associ.ition  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  were  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Associated  Soiree  of 
the  literary,  scientific,  and  art  societies  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  H.  Houlorave  exhibited  a number  of  negatives,  with 
their  corresponding  prints,  which  had  been  taken  in  illustration 
of  his  paper  read  at  the  February  meeting.  He  (Mr.  Houl- 
grave)  said  that  with  gelatine  plates  generally  the  difficulty 
was  to  avoid  getting  tho  negatives  either  too  hard  or  fiat.  By 
his  method  ho  secured  negatives  giving  beautifully  soft  prints. 
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He  developed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  try  them,  ho  thought  there  would  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  working  them  in  such  a climate  as  the  West  Indies, 
for  which  purpose  ho  was  carrying  on  his  experiments. 

The  Pkeside.vt,  in  moving  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  (which 
was  passed)  to  .Mr.  Iloulgrave,  alluded  to  the  beautiful  delicacy 
of  the  negatives  exhibited,  andexpressed  a wish  that  Mr.  IIoul- 
grave  should  submit  some  of  his  views  to  be  selected  for  a pre> 
sentation  print. 

Mr.  Houlorave  replied  that,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  think 
he  had  any  of  suiSciont  pictorial  interest,  or  he  would  have 
gladly  done  so. 

The  Council  reported  that  Mr.  'i'yrer’s  negative  of  the  “ Old 
Hut,"  and  Mr.  J.  U.  T.  Ellerbeck’s  of  the  “Castle  of  Cnillon," 
had  been  selected  for  presentation  prints,  and  their  selection 
being  approved  of,  the  Secretary  was  .requested  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  printing. 

A lantern  exhibition  closod  the  proceedings,  at  which  Mr. 
Meacock  exhibited  a lantern  with  three  wicks  against  one  with 
two,  and  Messrs.  Clarke  aud  Bucknall  contributed  a number  of 
tine  transparencies. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  2lth  instant. 

BERU^^  Associatiox  for  the  Promotion  or  Photography 
The  Association  met  on  the  17th  January  last,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Vogel. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  meeting  some  collotype  prints 
in  colours  by  Herr  J.  B.  Obernettcr,  of  Munich.  Ills  method  is 
to  reproduce  from  the  same  negative,  by  the  powder  process,  a 
number  of  other  negatives  under  various  degrees  of  exposure,  so 
that  the  different  parts  are  more  or  less  covered,  according  to  the 
time  of  exposure.  From  these  negatives  collotype  plates  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  latter  are  then  rolled  up  with  the  properly 
selected  colours. 

Herr  Obernetter  also  sent  a communication  on  dry  plates,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  gelatino-bromide  surpasses  any  other 
kind  of  film  in  sensitiveness,  but  requires  troublesome  manipula- 
tion in  drying  and  developing ; he  therefore  prefers  collodion 
emulsions  for  general  work.  This  emulsion  he  now  prepares 
himself,  using  as  little  pyroxyline  as  possible,  and  the  plates, 
when  they  have  been  coated,  and  the  film  set,  he  places  in  a 
solution  of— 

Nelson’s  gelatine 2 parts 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  „ 

Lukewarm  water ...  ...  ...  ...  40  ,, 

and  afterwards  puts  them  to  dry  in  a vertical  position.  By  this 
means  great  sensitiveness  is  obtained,  the  plates  also  retaining 
the  impression  of  light,  while  plates  that  have  not  been  covered 
in  this  way  go  back  after  a short  time,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  them  immediately  after  exposure. 

Herr  Martini  exhibited  some  negatives  on  gelatine  plates 
of  Messrs.  Wegner  and  Motter,  of  Amsterdam,  after  an  exposure 
a little  shorter  than  that  required  for  wet  plates. 

Herr  Pri’mm  advised  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  be  very 
careful  in  packing  plates  for  transmission ; he  complained  of 
hsving  received  several  packets  of  dry  plates  in  which  a number 
were  spoiled  by  the  light  penetrating,  owing  to  defective 
packing. 

Professor  Vogel  e.xhibited  two  portraits  taken  with  an  expo- 
sure of  two  seconds  in  December  by  W.  Cobb,  of  Woolwich,  on 
gelatine  plates  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  which,  in 
regard  to  delicacy,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Particularly 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  detail  in  the  white  linen,  which  in  ordi- 
nary negatives  always  appears  over-exposed.  The  speaker 
attributed  the  latter  defect  to  irradiation  produced  by  reflection  from 
the  after  surface  of  the  plate,  and  remarked  that  in  his  own  photo- 
graphs of  thespectruin  taken  on  gelatine  plates  he  hadnever  observed 
tars  phenomenon,  even  when  they  were  considerably  over-exposed  ; 
whereas  with  collodion  plates  it  almost  always  made  its  appearance 
He  held  this  to  be  a great  advantage  in  using  gelatine  plates, 
especially  as  it  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  maker  to 
increase  their  sensitiveness  to  any  extent,  by  keeping  the  emul- 
sion in  a fluid  condition  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  before  he 
allowed  it  to  set.  Wratten  and  Wainwright.  with  whose  plates  he 
had  lately  been  experimenting,  keep  two  kinds  in  stock  : ordinary 
ones,  which  are  suid  to  be  equal  in  sensitivenes  to  wet  plates  ; and 
iistantaneous  ones,  which  are  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  latter.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  he  had  found 
that,  employing  the  developer  recommended  by  Wratten,  the 
sensitiveness  was  about  half  that  of  a wet  plate;  but  by  increas- 


ing the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  developer  to  six  times  that 
advised  by  Mr.  Wratten,  he  had  been  able  to  bring  out  an  image 
to  a sufficient  extent  after  a shorter  exposure  than  that  required 
for  a wet  plate. 

Herr  Sc.taarwacuter  was  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon 
of  irradiation  could  generally  be  avoided  by  an  adequate 
acidulation  of  the  bath  ; he  also  expressed  a doubt  whether 
gelatine  plates  were  always  free  from  irradiation. 

^Ilerr  Seliomann  stated  that  he  had  met  with  irradiation  on 
gelatine  plates ; but  the  Chairman  believed  that  this  effect  could 
only  be  possible  when  the  bromide  film  was  too  thin  and  semi- 
transparent; the  films  with  w'hich  he  had  experimented  were 
perfectly  opaque. 

Herr  Pru.m.m  insisted  that  the  gelatine  processes  were  deserving 
of  very  close  attention  on  the  part  of  photographers.  The  films 
were  sometimes  astonishingly  sensitive,  but  the  development  was 
attended  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  and  tiresome.  It  took 
a long  time,  and  could  not  bo  so  w-ell  watched  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  plates.  The  intensification  was  also  difficult.  Alto- 
gether he  believed  that  further  experiments  on  the  subject  were 
highly  necessary. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  7th  February,  Professor  Vogel,  who 
again  occupied  the  chair,  read  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
fading  of  carbon  prints.  In  the  first  of  these  Herr  A.  Ott  main- 
tains that  the  permanence  of  colour  in  the  gelatine  film  is  thoroughly 
assured  provided  a reliable  pigment  be  employed.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advocates  the  use  of  alizarin,  which,  as  he  assserts,  cannot 
be  less  durable  in  conjunction  with  gelatine  than  it  is  when  taken 
up  by  animal  or  vegetable  fibre.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Monckhoven, 
that  an  insoluble  chromate  is  retained  by  the  paper,  is  combated 
by  Herr  Ott,  on  the  ground  that  when  uncoloured  films  of 
chromate  gelatine  are  washed  in  hot  water,  the  yellow  colour  due 
to  the  chromate  of  chromium  is  changed  to  green,  caused  by  the 
perfectly  inert  chromium  oxide.  Any  one,  Herr  Ott  adds,  can 
convince  himself  of  the  permanence  of  alizarin,  by  exposing  gela- 
tine coloured  with  that  substance  for  seven  months  to  strong  sun- 
light, at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  unchanged  ; 
but  all  preparations  of  cochineal  must  be  put  on  one  side  as  quite 
useless.  The  second  letter  came  from  Herr  Tonnes,  of  Aalburg, 
in  Jutland,  and  was  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Herr  Ott.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  manufacturer  and 
his  choice  of  a permanent  colour,  whether  his  carbon  prints  can 
stand  a long  exposure  in  a show  frame. 

Herr  Reich ard  remarked  that  some  transparent  carbon  pictures 
which  he  had  taken  two  years  ago,  and  which  since  then  had 
been  exposed  fully  to  the  light,  and  to  all  the  changes  in  the  hy- 
groscopic condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  variations  in 
temperature,  had  to  a certain  extent  lost  their  warm  brown  tone, 
but  in  every  other  respect  were  unaltered.  They  were  liable  to 
peel  off  when  the  substratum  was  one  of  collodion,  but  not  so  much 
as  when  chromated  gelatine  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Herr  Steffens  had  never  noticed  tha  peeling  o2  even  with  a 
collodion  substratum,  but  Herr  Kuntze  had  suffered  from  it  in  the 
case  of  larger  pictures,  and  had  been  able  to  prevent  it  by  varnish- 
ing them. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  had  observed  that  carbon  pictures  fixed 
in  the  window-panes  of  properly  heated  rooms  soon  pseled  off, 
while  those  in  the  windows  of  corridors  that  are  not  artificially 
warmed  remained  perfect,  and  that  without  studying  their  being 
subject  to  washing  with  water  every  three  months.  The  Chair- 
man observed  that  the  washing  was  a very  hard  test,  but  that 
windows  in  corridors  were  not  so  much  exposed  to  variatioBS  in 
the  hygroscopic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  in  temperature 
as  the  windows  of  a room. 

Herr  Fahlino  remarked  that  carbon  positives  were  apt  to  peel 
off  in  the  places  where  they  had  been  retouched. 

Herr  Richter  had  experimented  with  a glass  carbon  picture 
by  covering  the  half  of  it  with  cardboard,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a 
copying-frame  during  extreme  summer  heat ; he  found,  on  re- 
moving it,  that  the  uncovered  part  had  peeled  off,  while  the  other 
half  remained  in  good  condition.  Pictures  that  had  been  worked 
in  oil  colour  showed  no  signs  of  peeling. 

Herr  Quidde  opened  a discussion  on  a defect  in  albumen, 
which,  though  not  previously  unobserved,  he  had  only  himself 
met  with  during  the  list  few  weeks.  The  film  of  albumen  was 
loosened  by  the  baths  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  plates  were 
removed  fiom  the  fixing  bath  it  could  be  rubbed  off  by  the  least 
touch  with  the  finger,  and  in  some  cases  came  off  of  its  own 
accord. 
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Ilcrr  Reichard  ascribed  this  phenomenon  entirely  to  the 
intense  cold  that  had  lately  prevailed.  The  silver  bath,  he 
maintained,  ought  never  to  be’  lower  in  temperature  than  15®  R.  ; 
with  a temperature  in  the  silver  bath  and  drying  room  of  2°  to 
4°  R.,  the  defect  observed  by  Herr  Quidde  was  very  apt  to  occur. 
Of  course  the  paper  employed  was  a factor  in  the  case,  as  some 
kinds  of  paper  were  able  to  stand  greater  cold  than  others.  In 
reply,  Herr  Quidde  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  last  speaker, 
as  in  the  case  he  had  alluded  to,  his  silver  bath  had  often  been 
near  freezing,  and  so  soon  as  the  weather  got  warmer  the  defect 
disappeared. 

Herr  Schaarwachteii  believed  that  with  some  kinds  of 
paper  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  with  at  a comparatively 
higher  temperature ; in  such  cases  he  had  avoided  it  by 
silvering  the  paper  for  three  or  four  minutes,  instead  of  the  usual 
two  minutes. 

Herr  Rolofp  had  heard  from  good  authority  that  in  order  to 
increase  its  glossiness,  albumen  paper  was  sometimes  adulterated 
with  gelatine ; but  the  Chairman  doubted  this,  as  gelatine  is 
dearer  than  albumen. 

Herr  Boll  showed  a camera  with  an  arrangement  for  electrify- 
ing the  plate.  The  slide  is  made  to  move  on  brass  guides  (both 
above  and  below),  each  guide  being  connected  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  a weak  galvanic  battery.  At  two  opposite  corners  of 
the  slide  are  fixed  a couple  of  wires  arranged  to  touch  the  plate 
so  that  the  electrical  current  shall  flow  diagonally  across  it,  and 
pressing  the  other  extremity  by  springs  on  the  brass  guides.  In 
front  of  the  objective  is  a pneumatic  shutter,  which  is  connected 
by  an  ingenious  mechanism  with  the  above  arrangement,  so  that 
when  the  shutter  is  open  contact  is  made,  and  when  closed  it  is 
broken.  By  this  means  the  electric  current  passes  across  the 
plate  only  while  the  light  is  acting  on  the  latter. 


Report  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Amrrican 
Institute. 

The  following  is  a digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 
on  December  3rd,  1878,  President  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Higgins  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  matter  of  exposure,  or  rather  over-exposure.  When 
a sensitive  plate  was  exposed  to  the  actinic  influence  for  a certain 
length  of  time,  which  gave  what  was  wanted  as  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  image  was  concerned,  it  was  called  a normal  exposure. 
If  that  exposure  were  made  considerably  longer,  it  was  termed  an 
over-exposure.  What  was  the  usually  recognized  effect  of  a much 
prolonged  over-exposure  upon  a sensitive  plate  upon  the  high 
lights  ? 

*•  President.  It  would  depend  to  a very  great  extent  what  the 
effect  is  upon  the  high  lights ; what  the  sensitive  salt  was,  or  its 
combination.  A bath  plate  over-exposed  produces  what  is  called 
solarizing  on  the  high  lights.  An  emulsion  plate,  or  certain  kinds 
of  emulsion,  did  not  present  that  phenomena ; tha  plate  could  be 
exposed  with  impunity  almost  without  the  high  lights  solarizing 
in  development.  Where  an  object  presented  violent  contrasts  in 
the  strong  sunlight,  like  black  and  white,  or  white  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  were  black,  to  make  a picture 
by  the  bath  process  that  would  represent  that  truly  would  be  next 
to  impossible,  because  before  the  detail  in  the  dark  shadows  and 
blacks  could  be  brought  out,  the  high  lights  would  bo  overdone. 
W'ith  a dry  plate  or  a wet  emulsion  plate  properly  prepared,  there 
was  great  latitude. 

Dr.  Higgins;  Then  I understand  that  there  is  greater  latitude 
of  exposure  recognized  in  the  emulsion  plate  than  in  the  bath  plate  ? 

The  President  ; I so  recognize  it ; but  I don’t  speak  for 
anybody  but  myself. 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  his  experience  as  to  the  bath  plate  com- 
pelled him  to  differ  with  the  President ; that  no  matter  how 
strong  a contrast  there  might  be,  that  oy  a prolonged  exposure, 
though  the  high  lights  commenced  iheir  action  sooner  than  tha 
other,  they  did  not  continue  with  th  at  rapidity,  from  the  fact  that 
the  iodide  of  silver  was  almost  perfectly  non-actinic  by  transmitted 
light,  and  that  the  shadows  caught  up,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Rooiie  stated  that  his  experiences  in  California  and  Wash- 
ington, where  the  high  lights  were  very  strong  and  the  shadows 
very  deep,  induced  him  to  alter  his  collodion,  reducing  the  iodide 
and  increasing  the  bromide,  when  he  got  a very  fine  set  of  nega- 
tives, the  relative  proportions  being  five  of  iodide  and  three  of 
bromide. 

Mr.  Chapman  said  his  collodion  had  the  same  proportions,  and 
he  had  always  found  that  to  be  a very  fine  working  collodion,  and 


that  his  results  might  be  due  partially  to  the  salt  in  the  collodion 
as  well  as  the  prolonged  exposure. 

Dr.  Higgins  asked  what  was  meant  by  latitude  of  exposure? 
His  inquiry  was  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  high  light,  simple 
high  light  and  absolute  shadow.  By  the  term  latitude  of  expo- 
sure we  would  infer  that  you  can  expose  too  long  for  the  high 
light.  Are  we  taught  that  after  a certain  time,  and  not  a very 
great  length  of  time,  a reverse  action  of  the  sun  takes  place,  and 
the  image  goes  back  ? 

The  President  stated  that  his  manner  of  exposure,  if  the  sun 
were  at  his  back,  and  the  shadows  consequently  few  and  not 
strong,  was  to  give  a very  short  exposure.  It  the  sun  struck  the 
picture  at  right  angles,  and  the  shadows  were  very  heavy,  he 
judged  by  what  he  could  see  of  the  detail  on  the  ground  glass, 
without  reference  to  the  high  lights  at  all,  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  the  detail  out  of  the  darkest  shadows,  and  exposed 
accerdingly.  In  different  localities,  and  on  different  days,  the 
light  was  entirely  different,  that  a person  had  to  become  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  light ; and  to  expose  a dry  plate  with 
any  certainty,  he  required  considerable  experience,  and  must  then 
be  sure  to  expose  enough,  because  he  had  great  latitude.  In  case 
of  over-exposure,  the  developer  could  be  nndified  so  as  to  pro- 
duce equally  good  negatives  from  a plate  exposed  two  minutes 
and  a plate  exposed  one  minute. 

Dr.  Higgins  : Take  a white  image  with  a black  cloth  behind 
it ; there  yon  have  simple  high  light  and  absolute  shadow.  Now, 
I want  to  know  what  becomes  of  an  over-exposure  there  on  that 
highlight?  Have  we  such  a thing  there  as  an  over-exposure? 
We  give  a certain  exposure,  which  wo  say  is  a normal  exposure. 
Now  if  you  increase,  double,  triple,  quadruple,  what  wilt  result ; 
will  it  be  more  intense,  or  are  we  taught  that  it  will  weaken? 

Mr.  Roche  : With  the  bath  plate  we  know  we  have  fog,  but 
with  emulsion  the  result  is  altogether  different. 

The  President  ; If  you  take  a positive  and  put  it  over  a dry 
or  wot  emulsion  plate  in  the  sun,  and  let  it  lie  five  minutes,  you 
will  have  from  that  negative  a duplicate  negative.  Everything 
is  reversed,  that  is,  with  the  bromide  emulsion. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  stated  that  the  process  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  was  also  his  experience,  would  seem  to  prove  that  a 
prolonged  action  did  reverse  ; but  that  he  should  differ  with  the 
President  in  saying  that  emulsion  had  great  latitude,  and  say  that 
it  had  very  little. 

Dr.  Higgins  exhibited  to  the  Section  a picture  taken  upon  a 
dry  plate,  one-half  of  the  plate  having  been  given  a normal  expo- 
sure of  one  second,  and  the  other  half  an  over-exposure  of  one 
hundred  seconds.  The  way  in  which  the  experiment  was  made 
was  as  follows  : A negative  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  black  and 
white  circles,  resembling  the  ordinary  sharpshooter's  target,  was 
placed  in  the  printing-frame,  the  dry  plate  was  superimposed 
upon  it,  and  exposed  as  a whole  for  a second  to  the  light.  It 
was  then  taken  in  the  dark  room,  and  there  was  interposed 
between  the  two — i.e.,  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  plate — a 
piece  of  cardboard  covering  ono  half  of  the  plate.  The  whole 
was  then  exposed  to  the  light  for  ono  hundred  seconds.  The 
half  which  was  covered  had  one  second  exposure,  and  the  half 
which  was  uncovered  had  one  hundred.  In  examining  the  plate 
you  will  ses  a beautiful  penumbra  or  shadow  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  the  mask  between  the  negative  and  the  sensi- 
tive plate.  This  experiment  showed  that  the  image  had  not 
gone  back.  The  emulsion  was  a bromo-iodo  chloride  emulsion  * 
It  was  the  generally  received  opinion  that  by  a greatly  pro- 
longed over-exposure  the  high  lights  would  go  back  again.  In 
Uardwich's  Chemittry  reference  was  made  to  such  fact  in  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Mason,  where  he  called  attention  to  the  alter- 
nating action  of  light  upon  a sensitive  plate.  This  experiment 
showed  conclusively  that  upon  a bromo-iodo-chlorido  emulsion 
plate,  at  least,  that  such  is  not  the  case  ; that  exposure  might  be 
indefinite,  and  that  the  action  of  the  high  lights  would  be  simply 
more  and  more  marked. 

Mr.  Mason  : Perhaps  Dr.  Higgins’  experiment  is  not  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  landscape  photographers  from 
this  fact — the  Doctor  has  there  the  high  light  aud  the  shadow, 
as  he  terms  it,  the  two  extremes  contrasted.  Now,  why  does  a 
plate  under  the  developer  present  this  appearance,  which  is 
termed  “going  back,”  or  the  negative  being  thinner,  made  by  a 
long  exposure ? Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  forms  the  image; 
what  is  the  action  of  the  deviloper  ? The  developer  acts  most 
readily  where  the  light  has  teen  the  strongest ; there  we  get 
the  longest  deposit  of  silver.  If  we  put  on  a sufficient  amount 
of  the  developer  to  flow  that  silver  off,  of  course  it  has  left  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plate;  but  if  we  keep  th.it  silver  on — sup- 
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pose  we  have  a spot  of  white  in  our  picture — there  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  silver  deposited  at  once,  while  on  the  shadow  there 
has  been  very  little  deposit.  Now,  if  you  continue  the  action 
of  the  developer,  and  there  is  yet  free  silver  left  on  the  plate,  it 
commences  to  deposit  on  the  shadow  portion,  when  the  light  has 
been  weak,  and  the  contrast  is  immediately  reduced  by  this  de- 
position of  silver  on  the  shadow  portions,  and  the  contrast 
decreases  the  longer  we  continue  that  action  up  to  a certain 
point. 

Dr.  IIiaatN's  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  exhi- 
bited was  a dry  emulsion  plate  developed  by  the  alkaline  developer, 
in  which  there  was  no  silver  used. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  silver  in  the  film  was  effected  in  quite 
a similar  way. 

Mr.  Newton:  It  is  a fact  which  has  been  proved  that  by 
long  exposure  the  action  is  reversed.  All  that  is  lacking  here  in 
the  Doctor’s  experiment  is  time.  i 

Mr.  Bierstadt:  In  this  experiment  of  making  a negative  I 
direct  from  a negative,  I took  an  emulsion  plate  and  pot  it  in 
contact  with  a negative  in  an  ordinary  pressure-frame  and  laid  ! 
it  in  the  sunlight.  If  that  was  given  one  hundred  seconds  in  a I 
camera,  what  would  the  exposure  have  been  to  correspond  with  i 
the  six  minutes  1 gave  it  in  the  sun  ? In  the  light  I had,  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a second  would  have  been  overtime,  and  I gave  ' 
it  six  minutes.  “ 

Mr.  Newton:  You  will  see  the  difference  between  that  experi- 
ment and  the  Doctor’s.  That  dry  plate  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  over-exposed  for  the  production  of  a positive  in  one-twentieth 
of  a second  in  broad  sunlight.  Consequently  he  gave  it  six 
thousand  times  more  than  the  time  required  to  make  a positive 
allowing  five  minutes’  exposure.  If  the  Doctor,  instead  of  giving 
one  hundred  times  more,  had  given  about  six  thousand  he 
would  have  obtained  probably  the  same  result.  ’ 

Dr.  Higgins  : The  deduction  from  what  I have  said  is  simply 
that  practically  we  need  not  fear  an  over-exposure  in  reference 
to  our  image  disappearing.  Theoretically  and  absolutely  also,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  we  recognize  that  the  image  will  disappear,  but 
if  a one  hundred  times’  over-exposure  does  not  cause  it  to  do  so, 
and  it  needs  six  thousand  or  more  times,  I think  that  practically 
we  need  not  fear  it.  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Bierstadt  exhibited  a few  specimens  of  the  new  process  of 
printing  called  the  “Artotype,”  stating,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
that  the  difference  between  the  Artstypo  and  the  Albertype  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  specially  prepared  materials,  such  as  gelatine, 
ink,  paper,  &c.,  applied  to  plates  so  as  to  insure  a fine  grain  and 
to  give  increased  brUliancy.  By  the  Albertype  process  it  would 
require  two  and  a half  hours  to  dry  a plate,  and  by  this  process 
only  twenty  minutes,  washing  it  in  tw-enty  more,  and’ it  is  ready  for 
the  press.  The  paper  used  should  have  a verv  fine  surface 
Ordmarily  a good  printed  would  print,  perhaps,  three  hundred 
impressions  in  a day.  As  to  the  cost  compared  with  silver  prints 
It  would  cost  a man’s  time ; the  cost  of  the  material  was  nominal’ 
Paper  enamelled  and  varnished  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  albu- 
men paper,  and  silver  was  not  used.  Lampblack  is  quite  cheap 
and  one  pound  of  printing  ink  will  make  several  tons  of  pictures  I 
have  not  tested  its  capacity  for  printing  ; the  most  I have  taken  is 
eight  hundred  from  one  plate,  and  still  the  plate  was  as  good  as 
any  plate  I have  ever  used  by  the  old  process,  and  I have  printed 
forty-five  hundred  impressions  from  one  plate  by  the  Albertype. 
We  can  continue  to  print  day  after  day  from  an  Artotvpe  plate 
or  we  can  use  a plate  and  let  it  lie  for  a week,  and  then  Lein 
again  with  it.  * 

Mr.  :^CHE  exhibited  a few  pictures  made  by  a similar  method 
and  explained  his  process,  which  he  called  the  typograph. 

Dr.  Higgins  ask  if  it  is  the  generaliy  received  opinion  in  emul- 
sion plate  photographj  that  a preservative  is  what  its  name  im- 
necessary  for  a dry  plate  when  put  away  for  future 

"The  President  : One  of  the  essential  elements  is  the  presence 
° ®i  one  who  has  tried  to  develop 

a bath  plate  after  thoroughly  washing  it  has  made  a failure.  Now 
whether  a bath  plate  or  an  emulsion  plate,  after  being  thoroughly 
washed  in  order  to  develop  an  image  on  it,  it  is  necessary  that 
something  should  act  as  a substitute  for  the  silver.  Organic 
mtter  has  been  recognized  generally  as  acting  to  a certain  extent 
M the  ^nired  substitute,  giving  force  and  character  to  the  nega- 
it  was  called  a preservative,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  were  improved.  Any 
photographer  knows  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  sensitive  to  light 
except  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Here,  how  ever,  organic 
matter  acts  an  important  part  in  presence  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver 


instead  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  About  a year  since,  in  an 
editorial  in  th  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  the  mbj  ij" 
was  maintained  that  the  organiiier  did  not  act  in  any  sense  as  an 
accelerator,  or  in  any  way  increase  the  sensitivenees  of  the  plate. 
This  view  is  not  in  harmony  with  my  experience.  I find  that 
marked  differences  result  from  the  use  of  different  substances  to 
organify  the  plates.  In  the  article  referred  to  it  was  maintained 
that  the  organic  matter  gave  additional  vigour  and  intensity,  and 
that  only  ; and  this  fact  had  led  the  mind  to  erroneous  conclusion.s, 
I find  that  with  some  organic  substances  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  is  very  much  greater  than  without  any,  and  I find  that  my 
conclusions  on  this  subject  harmonize  with  those  of  a large  class 
of  experimenters. 

Mr.  Chapman  : I think  that,  aside  from  the  organifier,  that  it 
is  fully  recognized,  and  borne  out  also  by  experiment,  that  certain 
things  applied  to  a plate  preserves  the  latent  image  from 
deterioration  after  exposure. 

Dr.  IIiooiNS:  Mr.  Chapman’s  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  preservative  is  different,  1 think,  from  that  usually 
accepted.  The  term  preservative,  as  he  used  it,  refers  to  the 
keeping  of  the  latent  image.  Such  being  the  view  usually 
1 held,  on  the  second  of  last  March,  I flowed  a number  of  emul- 
' sion  plate,  put  them  by  in  a box,  using  no  preservative  on  them. 
On  December  2nd,  exactly  nine  months  after,  I exposed  them. 
The  exposure  was  in  every  way  similar  to  what  it  would  have 
been  upon  a wet  plate ; not  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  a pre- 
served dry  plate,  1 mean,  because  my  preserved  dry  plates  arc 
much  more  rapid  than  my  wet  ones.  On  the  usual  exposure,  then, 
of  a wet  plate  being  given  to  them,  the  images  appeared.  There 
was  no  organifier  in  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Chapman  thought  that  the  bromide  emulsion  plates  do 
not  require  any  preservative,  so  far  as  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  plate  are  concerned  ; that  all  that  is  required  on  emulsion 
plates  is  to  preserve  the  latent  image  after  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  a plate. 

The  President  : An  ordinary  emulsion  dry  plate,  u.sed  in  its 
normal  condition  after  washing,  I consider  about  as  sensitive  again 
when  dried  with  a preservative  on.  If  the  wet  plate  is  used  with 
the  accelerator,  that  makes  it  much  quicker  than  the  dry  plate  ; 
in  my  experience,  about  four  times  as  quick.  Some  time  ago 
Capt.  Abney  published  an  article  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
Hi  made  a series  of  experiments,  and  claimed  to  have  demon- 
strated that  tannin  would  not  preserve  an  emulsion  plate  so  that 
the  image  could  be  developed  after  a certain  time  had  elapsed 
after  exposure,  but  that  by  the  addition  of  gallic  acid  the  emul- 
sion plate  would  retain  an  image  indefinitely  after  exposure. 
Whether  his  conclusions  have  been  verified  by  any  other  experi- 
ments or  not,  I do  not  know.  1 have  never  seen  any  statement 
bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all.  He  is  very  reliable  as  an 
experimenter. 

The  iSection  then  adjourned. 


in  StnMn. 


Photography  of  Animals  in  Motion  —The  Times,  referring 
to  Mr.  Muybridge’s  experiments,  says : — “ One  might  expect 
that  the  art  of  instantaneous  photography  would  throw  a good 
deal  of  light  on  certain  problems  of  animal  locomotion.  It  is 
known  that  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco,  lately  obtained 
a series  of  photographs  of  horses  in  various  modes  of  progression 
(even  in  full  gallop)  and  at  various  stages  of  the  movements, 
with  highly  encouraging  success.  These  experiments  were 
made  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Stanford,  to  whom  the  idea 
occurred  from  reading  Professor  Marey’s  remarkable  work  on 
animal  mechanism.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Muybridge  is  about  to 
develop  and  extend  his  experiments.  With  this  view  he  has 
had  constructed  thirty  cameras  with  electric  screens.  For 
photography  of  horses,  these  will  be  placed  about  one  foot  apart 
from  each  other.  The  experiments  are  to  be  commenced  in 
May,  and  Mr.  Muybridge  proposes  to  fix  all  attitudes  imagin- 
able of  athletes,  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of  dogs,  and  other  animals 
in  motion.  Professor  Marey  lately  suggested  that  the  method 
should  b«  applied  in  studying  the  flight  of  birds,  and  Mr.  Muy-  ' 
bridge  intends  modifying  his  apparatus  tor  this  purpose.  Of 
course,  this  ease  presents  special  dififlcnlties.  We  may  state 
that  a French  captain,  M.  Vassel,  has  proposed  in  La  Nature 
an  apparently  feasible  way  of  realizing  M.  Marey’s  idea  of  a 
‘ photographic  gun  ’ (so  called)  for  fixing  birds  in  their  flight. 
The  gun,  which  is  fitted  with  Beitsch’s  automatic  camera- 
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obscura,  ia  actuated  by  means  of  a trigger,  but  this  trigger, 
instead  of  the  usual  action,  releases  a rectangular  sliding 
screen,  which  has  a round  aperture  in  the  centre  to  let  the  light 
pass,  while  it  intercepts  it  by  its  two  extremities.  Should  it  be 
desired  to  produce  at  one  operation  a series  of  successive  atti- 
tudes, the  construction  of  a ‘photographic  revolver’  would 
offer  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  gun  described.” 

The  Tlace  or  Mikiatuue  in  Art.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  held  on  the 
20tli  ult.  at  the  Galleries,  Conduit  Street,  Captain  Mercier 
in  the  chair,  a lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  on 
“ The  Place  of  .Miniature  in  Art.”  The  Chairman  remarked,  in 
opening  the  meeting,  that  Mr.  Bradley  (the  lecturer)  was  an 
authority  on  the  subject  which  he  designed  to  treat  that  even- 
ing, ho  having  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Naples— in  fact, 
all  through  Europe— culling  information  on  the  subject  in  every 
part.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  that  miniature 
was  the  mirror  of  art  in  all  ages,  and,  of  course,  particularly 
so  in  the  middle  ages,  when  miniature  painting  was  so  much 
in  vogue.  He  pointed  out  that  where  other  monuments  were 
wanting,  miniature  painting  was  itself  the  link  which  bound 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  styles  of  art.  He  enforced  this 
by  various  examples,  which  he  gave,  and  comparisons  of  manu- 
scripts of  different  ages,  with  the  existing  monuments  of  those 
ages  ; the  argument  being  that  in  some  cases  where  there  were 
no  monuments,  the  manuscripts  containing  these  miniatures 
might  be  trusted.  By  miniature  painting  he  meant  the  illus- 
trations which  it  was  once  so  much  the  vogue  to  illuminate 
written  books  with.  The  art  went  back  to  the  days  of  Caesar, 
and  began  with  the  days  of  Varro,  who  died  23  B.C.,  and  from 
that  time  tor  nineteen  centuries  the  practice  had  been  con- 
tinued. Varro’s  portraits  were  multiplied  by  some  mechanical 
process,  afterwards  lost.  The  ordinary  idea  of  miniature  was 
painting  in  little,  but  this  was  not  the  strict  meaning  of  minia- 
ture, which  really  meant  painting  in  minimum.  A miniature 
could  be  grand  just  as  a wall  or  a ceiling  might  be  mean. 


XX. — The  stain  on  the  print  you  enclose  is  caused  by  hypo. 
Probably  caused  by  the  use  of  a dish  which  had  contained  hypo 
for  rinsing  the  unfixed  print. 

B.  R.  S. — So  far  as  we  know,  artificial  light  has  net  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  as  an  aid  to  daylight  on  dull  days ; but  it  has  been 
used  to  some  extent.  Magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  has  been  found 
most  useful  in  such  cases.  A small  pjrfion  burnt — just  sufficient 
to  give  brilliant  points  of  light  on  the  illuminated  side  of  the  face — 
is  very  valuable,  and  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  a negative. 
In  what  is  tenned  “ Rembrandt  ” lighting  it  is  especially  useful. 

R.  M.  D. — We  prefer  about  ten  ounces  of  water  to  one  grair  of 
chloride  of  gold.  There  is  no  advantage  in  a slionger  solution. 
The  acetate  formula  is  as  good  as  any.  It  was  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hannaford. 

R.  G. — With  a good  English  paper,  no  previous  preparation  was 
required  before  applying  the  collodin-chloride  <>f  silver;  but 
with  ordinary  samples  of  photographic  paper  we  found  a sizing 
of  arrow-root  beneficial.  A somewhat  old  and  weak  toning  bath 
answered  well.  The  bath  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  gold  always 
pleases  us  best  for  toning  collodio-chloride  pictures.  We  first 
published  the  process  in  the  winter  of  1864,  and  read  a paper 
before  the  Photographic  Society  in  the  spring  of  18' 5. 

F.  F. — We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  relative  value  of  portrai 
photography  and  landscape  photography  as  a matter  of  business. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  greater  demand  for  portraiture  than 
landscape,  and  there  is  also  a greater  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 
Individual  experience  and  observation  are  the  most  satisfactory 
guides. 

B.  J.  M. — Want  of  vigour  in  the  negative  may  result  from  many 
causes.  A bad  light,  a slow  lens,  newly-mixed  collodion,  in- 
sufficient pyroxyline  in  the  collodion,  pouring  on  the  developer 
so  as  to  drive  the  free  nitrate  off  the  plate,  and  a variety  of 
other  causes  will  cause  this  deft  ct.  It  is  drfficult  to  indicate  the 
cause  in  operation  in  individual  cases  without  a full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances.  2.  A thin  negative  is  best  printed  in  a 
dull  light.  Printing  in  full  sunlight  will  give  a soft,  flat  image 
with  many  thin  negatives  which,  printed  in  the  shade,  will  give 
vigorous  prints. 

Kay. — i^ny  thanks.  The  snbject  is  interesting. 


Littleness  was  in  point  of  stature,  not  in  intelligence,  and  a j B.— We  did  not  .see  your  fii^t  communication  until  it 

miniature  of  the  middle  ages  should  be  measured  not  by  its!  P’’*'’.'.  i » the  time.  Our  intimation  was,  how- 

dimensions,  but  by  the  ideas  which  it  conveyed.  A Bible  was 
extant  in  Paris  which  contained  several  thousands  of  these 


glorious  paintings,  which  was  valued  at  £4,480,  according 
to  the  price  which  each  miniature  would  cost  at  the  present 
day. — Daily  Chronidt. 

Used  IN  His  Business. — Funny  Folkt  says  : — “Oh,  those 
jurymen  ! An  inquest  was  lately  held  on  a poor  photographer.  | 
A doctor  explained  that  death  had  resulted  from  an  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  on  the  brain.  A juror  asked  whether  the  fluid  was 
one  that  the  deceased  used  in  his  business,  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  could  have  got  into  his  system,  and  theie  proved  fatal!  ’ 

Cement  for  Glass. — Take  lOi  lb.  of  pulverized  stone  and 
glass  and  mix  with  it  4 Jib.  of  sulphur.  Subject  the  mixture 
to  such  a moderate  degree  of  heat  that  the  sulphur  melts.  Stir 
until  the  whole  becomes  homogeneous,  and  then  run  it  into 
moulds.  When  required  for  use  it  is  to  be  heated  to  248®,  at 
which  temperature  it  melts,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  resists  the  action  of  acids,  never  changes  in  the  air, 
and  is  not  affected  in  boiling  water.  At  231®  it  is  said  to  be  as 
hard  as  stone. — Scientific  American. 


^0  ®0ms00nb£0ts. 


To  Agents  AND  AnVEnTisBES.- Next  Friday  being  Good  Friday, 
the  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  April 
10th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their  Announcements  not  later 
than  Wednesday,  the  9th. 

F.  H.  D.— Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  of  36,  Jewin  Street,  E.C.,  is  the 
London  Agent  for  Darlot.  We  do  not  remember  his  Paris  address, 
but  Mr.  Elliott  could  doubtless  supply  it ; or  “Darlot,  Optician, 
Paris,’’  would  probably  find  him. 

Acetic. — The  gold  toning  bath  becoming  purple  indicates  that  the 
gold  is  precipitated.  This  may  arise  from  several  cau.ses,  such  as 
contact  with  a reducing  agent,  the  action  of  light  and  heat. 
W'arming  the  bath  will  decidedly  contribute  to  such  a result. 
Making  the  bath  too  strong  will  so  contribute,  and  using  seven 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  forty  ounces  of  water  will  give  a 
solution  somewhat  strong  for  the  purpose.  A good  bath  for 
immediate  use  may  be  improvised  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
chloride  of  gold ; but  wo  should  not  think  it  would  be  a good 
keeping  bath. 


ever,  intended  for  you,  and  if  you  call  until  you  secure  the  in- 
tended audience,  we  think  it  may  serve  you.  The  twm  dc  plume 
was  that  of  an  old  correspondent,  and  ho  felt  in  danger  of  losing 
his  identity  ; but  there  is  no  harm  done. 

G.  A.  S. — The  pyroxyline  which  we  have  found  hest  for  preparing 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  is  made  by  using  equal  portions  (by 
measure)  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1420,  and  sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr. 
1840;  in  six  measured  ounces  of  the  mixed  acid  place  two 
drachms  of  fine  clean  cotton  wool.  The  mixed  acids  should  bo 
brought  to  a temperature  of  150  Fall.,  and  the  cotton  kept  there 
ten  minutes,  kept  moving  all  the  time  by  mean.s  of  a spatula,  to 
ensure  perfect  action  throughout  all  the  cotton.  This  gives  a 
collodion  not  too  tough,  nor  too  powdery.  Use  equal  portions  of 
sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol  at  820. 

Haakman. — Many  thanks.  A detailed  answer  in  our  next. 

W.  H.  M. — We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  yellow  stains  are 
due  to  hyposulphite  of  silver,  but  how  brought  there  is  the 
difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  much  the  appear.ince  of  resulting 
from  air-hells  formed  on  the  print  whilst  fixing,  and  so  preventing 
the  fixing  solution  from  perfect  action  at  the  point  where  the  bubble 
is  formed.  If  you  realize  what  takes  place  when  a print  is  placed 
in  the  hypo  bath,  you  will  better  understand  the  case.  The  first 
thing  that  happens  on  contact  between  the  print  and  the  fixing 
solution  ia  a formation  of  hyposulphite  of  silver.  This  sub-stance 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  is  very  unstable,  quickly  decomposing, 
and  causing  a yellow  stain.  It  is  soluble  in  a strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  ia,  ns  a rule,  dissolved  in  the  fixing 
bath  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  formation  of  a double  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  silver  being  the  re.'»lt.  This  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  removed  by  washing.  Tne  simple  insoluble  hyposulphite  of 
silver  once  formed,  and  not  redissolved  at  once  by  excess  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  cannot  be  dissolved  or  removed  afterwards,  and 
causes  these  yellow  stains. 

W.  Hall. — We  did  not  intend  to  put  any  unfair  construction  upen 
your  letter;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  art  we  felt  it  right  to 
withhold  from  publication  depreciatory  remarks  upon  many  able 
and  liberal  men  who  were  doing  their  best  to  advance  the  art 
and  to  instruct  their  fellows  without  po.ssible  reward  of  any 
kind.  W’e  do  not  misappreciate  your  motive,  but  think  you  had 
not  duly  considered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 


E.  C.  Murray. — The  subject  is  an  interesting  and  important  one. 
In  our  next. 

A Subscriber  from  the  First  Number  in  our  next. 

J.  L. — In  our  next. 

Several  correspondents  ia  our  next. 


April  10,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGK.\PIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Importance  of  Photographic  Records— Orernet- 
ter’s  Chromo-Collotvpe  Process — The  Influence  of 
Amateurs. 

The  Importance  of  Photographic  Records. — An  excellent 
example  of  the  use  of  photographic  records  was  afforded 
the  other  day  at  a meetiog  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects. The  subject  of  building  armoured  men-of-war  is 
once  again  being  widely  discussed,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  have  any  more  battle-ships  of  the 
masted  broadside  pattern,  like  the  llVirrior  and  our 
earlier  ironclads,  or  whether  the  turret  vessel  is  in  future 
to  be  the  only  kind  of  protected  ship.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  for  several  years  no  armoured  ship 
of  the  first-class  has  been  building  in  our  dockyards,  and 
those  who  possess  faith  in  them  are  naturally  growing  in- 
dignant. At  the  same  time,  arguments  which  iu  past  years 
proved  delusive,  and  suggestions  that  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  are  again  being  brought  forward  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  exhaustive  trials  already  made  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  and  but  for  the  photographic  records  of  these 
experiences  the  country  would  in  all  likelihood  be  asked 
to  bo  at  the  expense  of  going  through  them  once  more. 
Fortunately,  the  ^Var  Department  has  a photographic 
establishment  charged  with  the  execution  of  records  of 
this  kind,  among  other  work,  and  this  department  is 
enabled  to  bring  forward  the  necessary  proofs.  ^^'e 
believe  that  the  Woolwich  Photographic  Establishment, 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  has  for  many  years  past  printed  its 
work  in  permanent  pigments,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Swan  himself,  was  the  earliest  in  this  country  to  adopt 
for  regular  work  the  carbon  process.  Since  18G9,  when 
carbon  work  passed  from  the  experimental  to  the  practi- 
cal stage  in  Mr.  Pritchard’s  establishment,  pigment  prints 
have  been  annually  produced  in  large  numbers,  and  pro- 
bably 100,000  impressions,  for  the  most  part  of  large 
dimensions,  have  been  issued  by  the  War  Department  to 
the  several  departments  and  officials  entitled  to  receive 
the  same.  A branch  of  the  Woolwich  Establishment, 
consisting  of  a sergeant  and  gunner  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, is  stationed  at  Shoeburyness  on  purpose  to  be  on 
the  spot  to  photograph  the  results  of  experiments  with 
guns  and  iron  plates,  and  the  records  so  secured  arc 
afterwards  printed  in  carbon,  and  distributed,  this  work 
being  done  at  Woolwich,  where  the  negatives  are  stored. 
It  was  some  of  these  pictures  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  was  recently  called.  The 
question  whether  the  walls  of  a ship  built  in  a certain 
manner,  with  armoured  plates  disposed  after  a particular 
plan,  would  suffice  to  keep  out  projectiles  from  heavy  guns, 
was  at  once  answered  by  a series  of  these  War  Depart- 
ment photographs.  The  various  targets  (each  of  which  re- 
presents the  side  of  a man-of-war)  are  shown  first  of  all 
from  the  back,  front,  and  side  before  it  has  been  fired  at, 
so  that  its  construction  may  be  thoroughly  viewed,  and 
afterwards  we  see  the  same  target  after  it  has  been  ill- 
treated,  more  or  less,  by  projectiles.  Thotographs  at  once 
show  how  much  damage  has  been  done.  Whether  it  is  but 
a bolt  sprung  or  a rivet  fractured,  or  whether  the  shot  has 
had  the  effect  of  letting  the  daylight  through,  the  camera 
records  the  injury  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  Every- 
body is  ready  to  take  the  word  of  the  camera,  whether  it 
is  the  constructor  of  the  target,  or  the  maker  of  the  gun. 
The  picture  is  as  good  as  if  the  judges  were  looking  at 
the  target  itself.  It  would  be  different  if  a draughtsman 
were  employed  ; he  might  be  prejudiced.  Were  he  en- 
gaged by  the  inventor  of  the  target,  or  the  mauufactmer 


who  had  an  interest  in  the  character  of  the  armour  plates,  be 
might  always  be  suspected  of  subduing  or  ignoring  injuries, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  might  be  exaggerated. 

But  photographic  records  executed  in  this  straightiorward 
way  by  Government  officials  are  above  suspicion,  and 
it  is  certainly  well  that  they  are  now  produced  in  per- 
manent pigments,  that  their  value  may  thereby  become 
enhanced. 

Obernettefs  Chromo-Collotiipe  Proce.^s. — llerr  Obernetter 
has  been  experimenting,  and  with  some  success,  apparently, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  in  collotype  printing  what  is  done 
in  chromo  lithography.  AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  Herr 
Obernetter,  in  thus  making  known  his  process,  has  done 
so  in  a perfectly  straightforward  manner,  and  does  not,  like 
many  others,  talk  about  having  accomplished  the  problem 
of  “ photographing  in  colours,”  a claim  put  forward  by 
many  who  have  done  far  less  than  he  has  in  this  direction, 
llerr  Obernetter’s  effects  are  simply  directed  towards 
doing,  as  we  have  said,  the  lithographer  in  colour  does. 

He  gets  his  coloured  picture  by  so  many  printings  ; he 
has  as  many  lithographic  stones  as  he  kas  tints,  and  the 
finished  impression  is  obtained  as  soon  as  the  sheet  of  paper 
has  been  printed  by  every  stone  in  the  series.  Herr 
Obernetter,  instead  of  stones,  employs  several  colloid 
films,  from  which  he  prints.  These  colloid  plates  are 
produced  from  negatives  obtained  from  the  original  by  his 
dusting-on  process.  In  making  these  reproduced  nega- 
tives, various  degrees  of  exposure  are  given,  according  to 
circumstances.  Thus  a short  exposure,  and  much  working 
up  with  the  plumbago,  would  furnish  an  almost  black-and- 
white  negative,  and  this,  printed  upon  a colloid  film,  would 
permit  of  heavy  colours  being  used,  such  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  very  dark  shadows ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a delicate  negative,  produced  by  over-exposure  and 
the  use  of  very  little  plumbago,  would  yield  a colloid 
plate  to  be  employed  for  printing-off  delicate  'colours. 
How  many  intermediate  plates  there  should  be,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  colours  to  be  used,  are  matters,  ob- 
viously, to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  printer. 

The  Influence  of  Amateurs. — Great  Britain  has  always  led 
the  way  in  the  matter  of  dry  plates  and  landscape  photo- 
graphy, whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  portraiture. 
Whether  it  is  that  we  have  a larger  body  of  amateurs  in 
this  country,  or  our  own  workers  are  more  diligent,  it  is 
certain  that  progress  in  the  matter  of  dry  plates  is  due  to 
British  photographers.  The  gelatine  emulsion  process, 
originally  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton, 
has  of  late  fallen  into  such  good  hands  in  this  country, 
that  we  have  secured  dry  films  far  more  sensitive  and 
trustworthy  than  any  yet  known.  Both  in  Baris  and  Ber- 
lin, and,  we  believe,  also  in  Vienna,  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  as  made  in  this  country  have  been  spoken  of  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
been  called  upon  to  supply  them  abroad  in  goodly  quan- 
tities. A year  or  two  back  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
commercial  dry  plates  on  the  Continent,  except  they  came 
from  this  country,  and  it  may  still  be  the  same,  for  aught 
we  know.  The  reason  for  this  is  our  large  body  of  amateurs, 
many  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  are  ever  willing  to  make 
experiment  and  to  further  the  art  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  amateurs,  indeed,  have  contributed  in  a vast  degree 
to  the  recent  processes,  both  of  collodio-bromide 
and  gelatino-bromide,  while  at  the  same  time  their  number 
is  so  large  that  preparers  of  new  plates  always  find 
a ready  market  for  their  wares.  As  our  readers  know, 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  among  its 
members  a vast  number  of  amateurs,  the  true  professional 
element  being  altogether  in  the  minority ; whereas  abroad 
the  backbone  of  photographic  societies  are  professional 
photographers.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  this 
country  manufacturers  do  a very  large  business  with 
amateurs,  for  among  well-to-do  famibes  dilettanti  photo- 
graphers arc  very  frequently  met  with  indeed. 
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STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Alter  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  1 cannot  think  that  photographic  assistants  ought 
to  be  thought  so  lightly  of  as  in  your  foot-note  to  A.  S. 
Watson.  Taking  the  number  that  are  employed,  and  the 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  reported  in  the  Puaro- 
GEAPHio  News  since  its  commencement,  I think  they  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  other  class  with  the  same 
amount  of  remuneration. 

I most  cordially  agree  with  A.  S.  W.  that  your  corres- 
pondent of  twenty-two  years’  experience  is  very  much  to 
be  pitied.  As  regards  being  ungrateful  or  dishonest, 
perhaps  having  a notion  of  commencing  in  business  for 
himself  is  considered  being  ungrateful ; and  then  as  to  dis- 
honest, why  I can  name  three  assistants  of  one  employer, 
who  can  bear  me  out,  that  because  it  got  in  their  em- 
ployer’s head  that  they  were  about  to  commence  for 
themselves,  he  did  his  utmost  to  bring  them  in  as  dishonest 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a cause  ; so  th.it  employers 
themselves  are  not  blameless.  This  case  1 cau  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of.  Only  one  out  of  the  three  was 
intending  to  commence  business,  and  all  the  three  were  in 
succession. 

I am  an  employer  myself,  and  have  been  for  some 
years,  but  was  formerly  an  assistant,  so  that  I could  not 
resist  addressing  myself  to  you  in  defence  of  my  late 
fellow-assistants,  knowing  the  case  I quote,  and  its 
correctness.  A Subscriber  from  the  First  Number. 

PS. — When  I mention  assistants,  I do  not  allude  to 
glass  positive  workers  from  the  watering-place,  who  often 
give  one  a call  at  the  close  of  their  season. 

[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the 
status  of  photographers  ought  not  to  be  so  low  as  by 
some  it  is  held  to  be.  As  a profession,  photography 
requires  exceptional  skill  and  intelligence,  and  should 
stand  high.  All  photographers  are  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing, personalty  and  collectively,  the  legitimate  status  of 
the  profession. — Ed.] 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  News  of  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Dallas 
states  that  in  1863  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  method 
of  reversing  the  sensitized  glass  plate  to  produce  reversed 
negatives. 

The  method  was  described  in  the  Photographic  Journal 
of  October  21st,  1856,  by  Mr.  Worden,  Newcastle,  for 
the  production  of  non-reversed  glass  positives.  I took  a 
number  of  non-reversed  positives  about  that  time,  and 
the  only  care  required  was  to  rub  the  glass  dry  with 
tissue  paper,  and  push  in  the  lens  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  J.  L. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A CHEAP  AND  EFFICIENT 
STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Bridge  (and  your- 
self) for  pointing  out  the  insecurity  of  the  “bridge”  1 
erected  for  the  safe  passage  of  the  “ cheap  studio  ques- 
tion.” At  the  time  I built  mine  (I  put  up  two.  one  side 
light,  and  one  of  the  tunnel  pattern,  to  give  them  both  a 
fair  trial),  I was  residing  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  just,  as  I believe,  outside  of  several 
“ boundaries.”  At  all  events,  I was  never  troubled  in  the 
manner  suggested,  and  I must  candidly  confess  that  I 
omitted  the  view  of  the  question  entirely.  Since  then, 
however,  I have  removed  to  a Yorkshire  ‘‘  linen  ” town, 
and  find  my  “ linen,”  alias  my  “ shirt,”  is  pretty  con- 
siderably out  at  the  “ shifts.’’  1 am  put  to  to  circumvent 


those  public  luminaries  ye  Borough  Surveyors,  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  &c.,  in  the  matter  of  a small  cottage  I con- 
template building,  and  in  which  I want  to  “ fix”  a room 
in  the  clouds  with  sufficient  light  to  continue  my  “ necro- 
mantic ” experiments,  and  I can,  therefore,  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  difficulty.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  making  the  “ wooden  ” part  of  iron  (galvanised  and 
corrugated),  we  may  get  over  the  aforesaid  individuals 
after  the  proper  deposit  of  plans,  notices,  &c..  &c.,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a little  red  tapified  circumlocution  ; and  as 
I very  nearly  might  have  led  some  of  our  friends  into  a 
mess,  I will,  if  desired,  prepare  and  send  you  designs 
or  estimates  of  such,  seeing  that  I dabble  somewhat  in 
most  trades,  and  very  often  “ burn  my  fingers.”  My  last 
“ burn,”  however,  I saw-sawed-in  in  the  end  of  my  right 
forefinger  (before  I had  time  to  see  where  I put  it)  with  a 
little  circular  saw  I had  justed  fitted,  with  an  idea  of 
making  a very  simple  camera-back,  &c.,  znd  this  “ split  ” has 
for  the  present  so  damaged  my  working  powers  that  I feel 
constrained  to  apologise  for  the  trouble  I am  about  to 
cause  yourself  and  compositors  in  reading  this  scrawl. — 
Yours  par-ticularly,  Richard  Parr. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  designs  in  question.  It 
may  be  important  to  mention  that  whilst  corrugated  iron 
would  meet  the  spirit  of  the  Building  Acts  generally,  it 
would  not  meet  the  letter  in  which  brick  or  stone  of  a 
given  thickness  is  mentioned.  Hence  the  importance  of 
consulting  and  “ getting  over  ” the  District  Surveyor. — Ed.] 


DANGEROUS  PRACTICE. 

Dear  Sib, — Pray  allow  me  to  warn  your  readers  not  to 
attempt  to  heat  alcohol  by  putting  it  in  a “ Winchester,’ 
and  standing  it  upon  a hob,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Kay  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Puotoorapiuo  News.  Although 
that  gentleman  may  have  done  what  he  mentions  with  im- 
punity, he  is  to  bo  considered  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
escaped  a serious  accident.  Were  the  bottle  to  break  whilst 
on  the  hob  (which  it  is  most  likely  to  do),  and  three  pints 
of  alcohol  find  its  way  to  the  fire,  it  were  only  natural  to 
expect  most  disastrous  results. 

The  safest  plan  for  heating  alcohol  is  to  place  the  bottle 
containing  it  in  a large  saucepan  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
containing  water  slightly  w.arm  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
after  about  five  minutes,  changing  the  water  for  some  of  a 
higher  temperature  ; repeating  the  change  of  water,  each 
time  rather  hotter,  until  the  alcohol  is  sufficiently  heated. 
There  should  be  room  in  the  bottle  to  allow  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  spirit,  and  the  stopper  should  be  kept  out  during 
the  piocess. 

The  methylated  alcohol  usually  sold  hoils  at  about  176°F., 
far  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. — Yours,  &c., 

R.  Peabsom. 


COULD  A WINTER’S  LIGHT  BE  ARTIFICIALLY 
PRODUCED? 

Dear  Sib, — Many  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  say  we 
have  bad  enough  of  that  kind  of  light  already.  Very  true, 
if  it  is  the  wet  process  they  are  working ; but  can  the  same 
bo  said  by  those  using  the  bromo-gelatine  plates?  From 
what  I have  been  able  to  gather,  it  is,  I think,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful. 

When  we  remember,  first,  that  portraits  have  been  taken 
on  dull  days  in  winter,  when  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  have  made  the  attempt  by  the  wet  process ; secondly, 
that  the  exposure  required  for  gelatine  plates  does  not 
appear  to  decrease  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  in  which 
the  light  increases,  it  is,  I think,  a question  well  worth  a 
little  consideration.  Not  only  this,  but  it  was  stated  in 
these  columns  that  the  same  kind  of  plate  actually  worked 
slower  in  a bright  than  it  did  in  a dull  light.  If,  then,  this 
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be  a fact,  or  even  if  we  cannot  get  the  extra  rapidity  wo 
would  naturally  or  theoretically  expect  when  we  have  an 
extra  amount  of  light,  there  must  be  a screw  loose  some- 
where ; and  I think  it  would  be  well  for  those  working  the 
process  to  try  and  find  the  true  cause,  and,  if  possible,  a 
remedy  for  this  photographic  parodox,  if  I may  coin  the 
word.  If  it  is  only  fancy,  let  it  be  proved  so  ; but  if  other- 
wise, let  us  try  to  do  something  to  utilize  the  extra  light 
which  would  be,  in  that  case,  lost. 

Mr.  U.  Cooper  says  (see  Photooraphio  News,  Jan.  24) 
that  the  newest  and  must  sensitive  gelatine  plates  which, 
in  a good  light,  may  be  five  times  as  sensitive  as  a good 
average  wet  plate,  require  in  a dull  light  an  exposure  of  only 
one-thirtieth  or  lass  what  the  wet  plate  would  need.  Here 
Mr.  Cooper  gives  an  eftect : what  can  be  the  cause? 

Capt.  Abney  says  (see  Piiotoghaphic  Nbws  for  March 
21): — “Now,  with  the  gelatine  plates,  the  yellow  rays  were 
of  aclinic  use,  hence  the  value  of  these  plates  in  winter  ; but 
when  the  summer  came,  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  that 
remarkable  difference  between  the  two  which  some  antici- 
pated." Capt.  Abney  gives  us  a cause.  Yellow  rays,  then, 
are  of  actinic  use  ; or,  at  all  events,  the  blue  are,  according 
to  this,  of  secondary  importance. 

Now,  the  question  I would  ask  is,  if  a different  kind  of  I 
light  is  really  required  for  bromo-gelatine  plates,  does  the 
intensity  of  such  light  remain  stationary,  while  that  useful  | 
for  wet  plates  increases  ; or  is  there  the  same  increase  in 
both  ? If  the  former,  why  is  it  not  always  possible  (other 
things  being  equal)  to  get  negatives  with  the  same  exposure  ? 
And  if  the  latter,  have  we  not  still  more  reason  for  thinking 
we  ought  not  only  to  get  them  with  the  same  exposure,  but 
with  less  ; i.e.,  if  the  light  is  (say)  thirty  times  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  in  the  winter  months  when  wet  plates  were  no- 
where, is  it  proved  in  practice  that  we  can  give  thirty  times 
less  exposure  and  get  the  same  result?  It  seems  to  me 
something  like  a man  putting  more  money  in  his  pocket, 
the  said  pocket  having  a hole  in  the  bottom  ; but  he  can’t 
fill  it — the  hole  neutralizes  the  effect  the  extra  money  would 
have.  Would  it  be  saying  too  much  to  say  the  extra  blue 
rays  neutralize  the  effect  we  would  naturally  expect  from  the 
extra  yellow  rays  which  Captain  Abney  says  are  of  actinic 
use  ? 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment  what  Mr. 
Cooper  has  said,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
race  for  rapidity  the  distance  between  the  exposures  re- 
quired for  wet  plates  and  that  wanted  for  gelatine  is  far 
less  now  than  it  was  (say)  in  December  ; or,  in  other  words, 
gelatine  plates  are  not  so  far  ahead  of  the  others  as  they 
were. 

Let  it  be  given,  then,  that  the  yellow  rays  are  the  principal 
ones  which  do  the  work  in  winter.  Surely  we  get  more  of 
those  rays  now?  As  I understand  it.  white  light  is  made  up 
of  or  contains  all  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  ; that  if 
any  colour  were  absent,  the  light  would  not  be  so  pure  and 
white;  therefore  there  must,  I think,  be  more  yellow  rays  in 
the  light  we  get  now,  or  it  would  not  be  so  white,  as  there 
are  now  extra  blue  rays.  But  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  the  gelatine  plates  do  not  increase  in  rapidity  in  any- 
thing the  same  ratio  as  those  prepared  by  the  wet  process. 
Is  it  because  in  winter  the  light  is  filtered  through  a vellow 
atmosphere  which  only  allows  the  gelatine  plate  light  to 
pass,  that  exposures  are  comparatively  quicker  ? And,  as  I 
said  before,  when  we  do  not  get  a proportionate  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  extra  yellow  light,  is  it  because  the  extra 
blue  rays  wo  also  get  neutralize  the  peculiar  light,  or 
rather  neutralize  the  effect  such  light  would  have  upon  the 
bromide  films?  If  this  is  so,  my  idea  is  to  keep  back  the 
light  which  is  not  only  useless,  but  maybe  a hindrance,  by 
colouring  the  glazed  portion  of  the  studio  with  a suitable 
varnish,  so  that  the  light  on  reaching  the  sitter  would  have 
been  filtered  through  a kind  of  yellow  glass,  instead  of  (as 
in  winter)  through  a yellow  atmosphere.  If  the  extra  blue 
rays  really  do  interfere,  I think  my  suggestion  of  altering 
the  colour  of  the  light  in  the  studio  will  prove  a cure.  Or 


it  might  be  managed  easier  by  placing  some  coloured 
medium  in  or  near  the  camera,  so  that  the  light  reaching 
the  gelatine  film  would  have  been  filtered  from  the  light 
not  required  for  these  plates,  and  which  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  preventing  the  whole  of  the  yellow  rays  from 
acting  upon  the  plates.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that 
in  practice  the  rapidity  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  light,  I,  in  common  with  others,  will  bo  only  too  glad 
to  find  our  fears  were  groundless  ; for  I take  it  that  the 
shorter  the  exposure,  the  better  both  for  photographers  and 
their  patrons. — Yours  truly,  E.  C.  Morrat. 

THE  USE  OF  DRY  PL.\TES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir,  — I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  William  Green, 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  has  been  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  arc  willing  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. This  wilt  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  Green.  Some  of  the  first  dry  places  showed 
signs  of  frilling,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Green’s  suggestion  that  we 
owed  the  remedy.  This  letter  is  valuable  also,  because  he 
gives  us  further  evidence  of  his  experience.  It  will  prove 
useful  information  to  many  that,  with  well  prepared  dry 
plates,  the  alum  solution  can  bo  dispensed  with.  Reduced 
to  the  two  simple  operations  of  developing  and  fixing,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  supplementing  other  statements  made  pre- 
viously on  this  subject,  and  in  saying  that  dry-plate  work  is 
not  only  much  simpler,  but  also  much  easier  than  the  old 
method. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  other  statements  are  endorsed 
by  an  artist  who  has  had  nearly  twenty  years’  practice.  Mr. 
j \V  illiam  Green  uses  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  he  must 
bo  well  satisfied  with  its  properties,  since  he  is  bold  enough^to 
I say  that  he  can  obtain  results  far  superior  to  what  he  did 
with  the  old  process,  his  long  experience  of  the  latter 
' notwithstanding.  I am  happy  to  bo  able  to  corroborate 
[ every  word  of  this,  and  other  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Green  ; 

' and  I wish  further  to  do  him  the  justice  of  stating  that  1 
believe  him  to  have  been  the  first  to  abandon  the  silver  bath 
' altogether.  Mr.  Green  will  not  object  to  find  his  legitimate 
1 claim  so  frankly  recognised.  All  new  problems,  and  their 
successful  working  out,  must  be  the  source  of  satisfaction  to 
those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  studying  them,  and  they 
are  often  rewarded  by  almost  unlooked-for  results  ; I 
believe  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  use  of  dry  plates  in  the 
studio. 

In  the  matter  of  new  ideas  and  new  modes  of  working, 
which  would  seem  to  be  very  distasteful  to  the  “ stand-still  ’’ 
or  “ rest-and-be-thankful  mind,"  I may  bo  permitted  to 
state  how  the  workers  of  the  chromotype  process  were  some- 
times met  by  those  who  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  so  opposed  to  all  those  new-fangled 
ideas.  So  it  must  have  been  when  firstcollodion  was  spoken 
of,  and  many  other  things  of  daily  and  indispensable  use. 
We  know  that  time,  which  tries  all  things,  even  dry-plates, 
always  settles  all  questions  by  its  inexorable  laws  ; but  for  all 
that,  there  are  minds  which  will  Investigate  the  new,  although 
it  may  sometimes  prove  unprofitable. 

We  have  had  nearly  six  months  of  a most  severe  and 
especially  dark  winter,  which  must  have  taxed  the  equanimity 
and  ingenuity  of  many  members  of  our  profession.  Neces- 
sity, always  the  kind  mother  of  invention,  has  suggested 
artificial  light  to  some,  and  others  have  thought  of  quick 
dry  plates,  not  caring  to  turn  night  into  day.  These  are 
things  for  which  most  mnst  bo  thankful,  and  should  have 
experienced  a certain  amount  of  pride  at  finding  that  photo- 
graphy was  not  to  be  entirely  baffled  in  its  efforts.  Both 
artificial  light  and  emulsion  plates  are  within  the  reach  of 
all ; no  patents  stand  in  the  way  of  their  use  ; but  both  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  a little  time  and  study. 

These  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  considerably 
increase  our  means  of  locomotion  in  these  fast  days  of  tele- 
phones, microphones,  and  photophones.  It  must  bo  a pleas- 
ing reflection  for  the  follower  of  the  camera  to  find  that  his 
art-science,  which  has  been  described  as  the  most  wonderful 
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invention  of  the  age,  has  in  store  so  many  bright  and  in- 
teresting marvels,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
prove  too  dazzling. 

Before  stating  that  I remain  as  one  always  docs  at  the 
bottom  of  a letter,  may  I express  the  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
Mr.  Green’s  example  will  be  followed  by  some  more  of  our 
friends? — Yours,  &c.,  C.  Feeeanti. 


PORTRAITS  BY  GASLIGHT. 

Hear  Sir, — As  photography  by  artificial  light  is  just  now 
on  the  tapis,  I availed  myself  on  Thursday  night  last  of  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  actinic  properties  of  coal-gas  upon 
a wet  plate.  The  occasion  referred  to  was  the  exhibition,  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  this  town,  of  a number  of  gas-burners  by 
Wigham,  Sugg,  Bray,  aud  others.  The  light  I chose  was 
Wigham’s,  consisting  of  28  burners,  and  described  as  giving 
a light  equal  to  400  candles.  My  first  plate  was  exposed 
upon  a statuette  ; but  as  the  light  was  erected  upon  a pillar 
some  10  feet  high,  I had  not,  of  course,  much  power  in  the 
use  of  reflectors,  nor  could  I place  the  figure  in  the  best 
situation.  However,  as  my  object  w.as  to  ascertain  the 
actinic  power  of  the  light,  it  answered  the  purpose.  The 
exposure  was  eight  minutes.  As  all  concerued  iu  the  exhi- 
bition were  by  this  time  very  much  interested  in  my  experi- 
ments, and  aided  me  by  lowering  the  position  of  the  light 
to  about  5 feet  from  the  ground,  I determined  upon  trying 
a portrait  from  life,  and  by  the  use  of  powerful  reflectors 
I so  threw  and  dispersed  the  light  that  1 not  only  obtained 
good  modelling,  but  reduced  the  exposure  to  four  minutes. 
Prints  from  each  negative  I submit  to  you.  I used  the  wet 
process  in  the  best  and  most  sensitive  condition  known  to 
me. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  by  this  burner, 
it  is  very  trifling — something  less  than  twopence  an  hour — 
so  that  whilst  an  exposure  of  four  minutes  is  of  course  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question  for  portraiture,  yet  by  using  more 
burners  a rapid  exposure  might  be  obtained  with  little  ex- 
pense.— I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  P.  M.  Laws. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 

Sir, — I must  really  take  exception  to  the  paradoxical 
letter  of  Mr.  Vincent  Hatch  in  your  last  week’s  journal. 
He  is  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  lighting, 
inasmuch  that  it  is  a degradation  to  the  art  of  photography, 
and  is  profuse  in  his  allusions  to  a “ respectable  high- 
class  business,’’  “ first-class  photographer,”  “ art  por- 
traiture,” “ legitimate  work,”  &c.  Is  it|really  “ legitimate 
work,”  and  consistent  with  any  “ respectable  high-class 
business,”  to  practise  any  of  the  series  of  ingenious  little 
devices  which  Mr.  Vincent  Hatch  advises  as  the  means  of 
what  he  terms  “hooking  a customer”?  He  is  surely  a 
greater  adept  than  myself  if  he  can  by  any  means  “ secure 
a deposit  ” from  his  customers ; and  as  to  “ showing 
them  a positive,”  do  I .again  pervert  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Hatch  when  I say  that  I h.ave  never  yet  had 
occasion  to  take  glass  pictures  for  my  customers,  or  to 
resort  to  the  so-called  positive  work  ? I am,  moreover, 
convinced  by  bis  letter  th.at  there  is  something  in  a 
“photographic  portrait  business”  far  more  degrading  than 
“ taking  portraits  by  artificial  light.” — 1 am,  sir,  yours 
truly,  R.  V.  Harman. 


Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society  on  •' 
Thursday  last,  in  the  discussion  on  “artificial  lighting,"  an 
interesting  anecdote  was  related  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  who 
said  that  many  years  ago  he  had  been  photographed  by 
artificial  light  while  at  some  meeting,  ai:d  his  portrait  was 
immediately  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  the  magic  lantern. 
Mr.  Hughes  must  have  felt  excessively  flattered  with  the 
diabolical  representation  of  his  good-humoured  and  smiling 
countenance.  We  do  that  kind  of  thing  now  with  the  aid 
of  a transparency,  and  the  effect  is  considered  somewhat 
better. — Yours,  K. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

liY  A.  CLARKE.* 

If  the  learned  Dr.  Drinkwater  had  to  apologise  ou  the 
subject  of  artificial  light,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  do 
so,  especially  as  now  the  various  members  of  the  profes- 
sion have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reading  his  and 
Mr.  Harman’s  papers  on  the  subject?  Fortunately  for 
us,  the  “ title  ” that  our  mutual  friend,  the  Secretary, 
has  chosen  for  this  paper  is  a very  wide  one,  and  to 
begin  at  an  [early  date,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a 
light  other  than  the  sun  and  moon  about  1,900  B.c. 
(Gen.  XV.). 

We,  who  are  so  highly  favoured  in  respect  to  artificial 
light,  find  described  in  novels  of  so  late  a date  as  those  by 
Charles  Dickens  full  descriptions  of  that  “ imp,”  the  link 
boy ; while  in  Russell  and  other  kindred  squares  close 
by  are  still  to  bo  found  the  extinguishers  used  for 
putting  out  the  links.  Who  has  not  read  of  the  old 
watchmen,  familiarly  called  “ Charlies,”  with  their  horse 
lanterns  ? 

These  two  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress made  in  artificial  lighting  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  ; and  when  we  contrast  modern  civilization  with 
the  above  two  pictures,  or  with  the  uncivilized  life  of 
our  forefathers,  we  must  own  that  all  the  arts  which 
minister  to  our  wants  and  conveniences  we  owe  to  inven- 
tors. But  for  them  we  should  still  paddle  in  canoes, 
paint  ourselves  blue,  and  so — as  Punch  says — promenade 
the  parks.  We  should  cover  our  floors  with  rushes,  and 
go  to  war  armed  only  with  bow  and  arrow.  And  as 
for  tr.ayelling,  it  certainly  would  not  be  with  the  speed  of 
the  “ Flying  Dutchman,”  or  the  convenience  of  the  under- 
ground railw.ay.  It  was  left  for  Winsor  to  utilise  coal  gas 
for  illumiujiting  purposes,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  worried 
the  town  for  three  winters  before  he  could  attract  any 
serious  attention  to  his  views. 

The  subject  of  artificial  light  for  photographic  purposes 
has  of  late  received  much  attention,  although  there 
appears  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  its  use,  even  while  admitting  its  perfect  success 
in, the  way  it  has  lately  been  employed.  Some  persons 
object  on  the  score  that  it  would  unduly  lengthen  the 
hours  of  labour,  aud  that  photographers  have  enough  to 
contend  with  in  their  daily  struggles  during  the  usual 
hours  without  having  to  work  after  dark.  But  its  em- 
ployment at  night  is  only  one  of  its  uses,  though  a very 
important  one,  as  in  cases  of  which  I shall  speak 
presently.  The  importance,  however,  of  having  an  appa- 
ratus capable  of  giving  perfect  results  always  ready  to 
hand  places  in  the  hands  of  the  photograjtber  the  power 
to  take  pictures  whenever  he  chooses,  irrespective  of 
weather,  aud  the  importance  of  this  application  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  numbers  who 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  means  which  has  enabled 
them  during  the  late  dull  season  to  have  abundance  of 
work  to  do,  and  who  would  not  willingly  now  be  without 
such  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  studio ; and  it  is  useless 
for  people  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  appliance 
which  puts  a new  power  into  the  hands  of  photographers, 
aud  conduces  to  their  convenience  and  benefit,  simply 
because  it  may  be  abused  by  some. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial light  lately,  and  in  some  cases  by  persons  evidently 
with  little  practical  knowledge,  who  seem  to  possess  the 
art  of  creating  shadows  and  lending  existence  to  what  does 
not  exist.  Oue  writer,  who  judiciously  conceals  his  name, 
and  uses  a no.n  deplume,  says,  in  hist  week’s  News,  that 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  portraits  he  has  seen  taken 
by  artificial  light  are  “unnatural  aud  waxy  skin,  glassy 
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eyes,  false  and  reflected  lights,  black  shadows,  and  the 
entire  appearance  very  supernatural  and  corpse-like.”  He 
says  at  the  commencement  of  his  letter  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  perusing  the  News,  therefore  he  might  at  least  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a different  class  of  picture  to  what  he  des- 
cribes of  which  the  Editor  says — “ There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  good  work  by  daylight.”  The 
same  writer  also  says  thau  taking  the  cheaper  method  than 
the  electric  light,  viz.,  the  luxograph,  it  will  run  the  photo- 
grapher to  £40  or  £50,  and  that  it  will  take  many  sitters 
to  reimburse  that  outlay.  Practical  men  have  found  that 
they  have  cleared  the  cost  in  little  more  than  a week,  and 
in  one  case  1 have  to  speak  of  this  evening,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  cost  will  be  cleared  by  the  one  evening's 
work,  and  those  must  uiu|uestionably  do  good  service  to 
photographers  who  point  out  and  j)ractically  demonstrate 
new  departures  from  the  usual  routine.  To  one  of  these 
“ new  departures  ” it  is  my  desire  to  call  your  attention, 
and  it  has  the  recommendatiou  of  being  a very  profitable 
one  ; for,  while  giving  one’s  attention  to  its  photographic 
and  artistic  aspect,  the  satisfactory  character  of  its  pecu- 
niary phase  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  by  those  who 
object  to  working  “ after  the  usual  hour.«.”  The  hours 
during  which  a series  of  about  120  full-length  cabinet 
pictures  can  be  taken  at  a fancy  dress  ball  are  certainly 
very  unusual,  though  they  scarcely  come  under  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  object  to  working  in  the  evening, 
as  the  greater  number  are  taken  during  the  earliest  hours 
of  the  morning. 

The  firm  to  which  I belong  has  now  had  sufficient 
practical  experience  to  be  enabled  to  speak  decidedly  on 
the  success  of  what,  until  lately,  was  only  a matter  of 
speculation,  namely,  the  possibility  of  taking  the  appa- 
ratus and  using  it  ’n  an  apartment  adjoining  a ball-room, 
and  of  taking  a large  number  of  pictures  while  the  ball 
proceeds.  I imagine  that  few  will  dispute  as  to  whether 
this  use  of  artificial  light  is  not  both  a gain  and  a conveni- 
ence in  every  way— not  only  to  the  sitters  themselves, 
who  are  spared  the  trouble  of  dressing  and  going  to  the 
studio  (which  often  prevents  many  from  being  photo- 
graphed who  would  otherwise  do  so),  but  also  to  the 
photographer,  who  thus  secures  a large  number  of  sitters, 
and  adds  considerably  to  his  celebrity. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
company  on  the  occasion  of  a ball  in  fancy  costume  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  being  photo- 
graphed when  it  is  unattended  with  the  usual  trouble  in- 
volved in  dressing  purposely.  By  the  plan  which  we 
pursued  in  taking  the  pictures  on  the  first  occasion  at 
Chelsea  (and  which  has  again  been  most  successfully 
carried  out  last  week  on  a similar  occasion),  we  were  en- 
abled to  take  about  120  half-plato  negatives  in  about  six 
hours,  this  giving  an  average  of  three  minutes  for  each 
sitter. 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  Impossible  to  do  this  by 
the  wet  process.  The  plates  we  used  are  known  as  the 
“ London  gelatine  emulsion,”  and  were  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. We  used  a changing-box  holding  twelve  plates. 
One  person  posed  and  arranged  the  sitter,  another  assis- 
tant being  at  the  camera  to  focus  and  remove  the  dark  slide 
to  another,  who  changed  the  plate  while  the  next  sitter 
was  arranged,  and  the  Luxograph,  by  which  instrument 
they  were  lighted,  was  attended  to  by  a youth.  In  this 
way  everything  went  on  with  the  greatest  smoothness  and 
celerity,  and  from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  plates, 
which  only  required  three  to  five  seconds’  exposure,  there 
was  little  chance  of  any  sitter  moving,  and  all  were  much 
pleased  at  the  rapidity  and  novelty  of  the  affair.  I have 
brought  a number  of  the  pictures  for  your  inspection. 

1 should  state  that  only  a plain  background  was  used, 
the  fancy  backgrounds  being  added  by  double  printing, 
as  there  would  have  been  no  time  to  change  the  back- 
grounds. 

1 have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  re- 


specting the  development,  &c.,  of  the  plates,  as  such  ample 
information  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  by  Messrs. 
\V ratten  and  Wainw'iight,  who  manufactured  the  plates 
we  used ; but  I trust  I have  said  suflicieut  ts  show 
photographers  that  there  is  a field  open  for  them  on 
similar  occasions  to  the  one  1 have  described,  and  also  at 
many  Largo  public  and  private  gatherings,  such  as  bazaars, 
coming  of  age,  &c. 

The  Luxograph  is  easily  placed  in  a drawing-room  at 
any  convenient  spot,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  smell, 
fumes,  or  any  inconvenience  arising  from  its  use  ; so  that 
on  occasions  where  many  sitters  would  be  photographed 
were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  studio,  the  best 
way,  both  for  their  pleasure  and  convenience  and  the  photo- 
grapher’s profit,  is  to  take  the  studio  to  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  draw  your  attention  to  the  main 
advantages  to  photographers  of  the  two  systems  now 
patented,  viz.,  the  Vanderweyde  and  Luxograph.  Neither 
requires  a secondary  light,  but  both  give  perfect  results 
in  lighting  the  sitter,  and  there  are  no  black  shadows  to  be 
overcome.  We  consider,  and  justly  so,  that  our  system 
gives  equally  as  good  results  as  the  electric  light,  and  at  a 
very  much  less  cost. 

The  ease  aud  simplicity  with  which  a picture  can  be  ob- 
tained, either  with  a wet  or  dry  plate,  is  something 
delightful.  Dr.  Drinkwater  says,  in  his  paper  lately  pub- 
lished ; — 

“ I find  that  the  electric  light  is  far  from  constant.  I 
have  seen  most  of  the  methods  in  use,  and  they  all  flicker 
in  a marked  degree.  The  light  is  sometimes  strong  aud  it 
suddenly  becomes  weak — at  one  time  white,  another  red, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I have  seen  it,  after 
changing  from  white  to  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
resolve  itself  into  darkness  and  refuse  to  emit  light  at  all.” 

Ileapecting  the  electric  light  our  experience  has  been 
considerable,  and  we  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  what  is  necessary  for  its  successful  use  in 
portraiture.  For  this  purpose  photographers  must  recollect 
that  the  bare  light  is  of  no  use  whatever,  but  must  be  used 
by  the  Vanderweyde  or  other  systems.  Various  writers 
have  put  down  the  cost  necessary  for  the  above  at 
about  .£200  to  £700  ; but  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest 
cost  will  be  entailed  if  satisfactory  apparatus  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  respecting  battery  power, 
but  at  present  it  is  of  no  practical  use  for  portraiture. 
The  light  is  to  all  appearance  actinic  and  brilliant,  but  the 
result  on  a plate  is  most  disappointing,  even  with  two 
minutes’  exposure,  with  everything  not  only  in  first-class 
order,  but  with  the  best  of  apparatus.  Even  should  im- 
portant improvements  render  a battery  available,  few 
would  care  to  go  through  the  trouble  aud  mess  entailed 
in  filling  and  emptying  the  cells,  especially  on  a cold 
winter’s  night,  with  a good  north-east  wind  blowing, 
for  the  battery  must  be  kept  out  of  doors  on  account  of 
the  fumes. 

1 believe  that  I am  not  out  of  order  in  saying  that  the 
author  of  the  preceding  paper  can  say  something  about 
the  use  of  batteries.  The  albo-carbon  we  have  not  seen, 
but  we  were  lately  informed  by  a photographer  of  experi- 
ence who  has  used  it  that  it  is  of  no  practical  use  for 
portraiture.  We  are  convinced  that  the  pyrotechnic  light, 
used  in  a suitable  manner,  is  the  most  actinic  form  of 
artificial  light  available  for  portraiture,  and  we  find  the 
exposure  required  by  the  luxograph  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
seconds  for  a perfectly  exposed  negative,  while  the  cost  of 
the  compound  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  consideration, 
being  about  2jd.  or  3d.  with  the  usual  wet  process,  and 
under  Id.  when  rapid  gelatine  plates  are  used. 


Asbestos  Powder  as  a Cement. — Asbestos  powder  made 
into  a thick  paste  with  the  liquid  silicate  of  soda  is  stated  to 
be  found  of  groat  advantage  for  making  joints,  fitting  taps, 
) connecting  pipes,  and  filling  cracks  in  retorts. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADOX. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  whose  letter  appears  on  another  page, 
asks  a question  which  at  first  sight  will  probably  cause  a 
smile.  Mr.  Murray  asks,  Is  it  possible  to  create  a winter 
light  artificially  V In  short,  Is  it  possible,  in  the  bright 
light  of  summer,  to  reduce  the  studio  to  the  murky  condi- 
tions of  (say)  Xovember?  Odd  as  the  question  appears, 
it  seems  to  arise  very  naturally  out  of  a consideration  of 
the  subject  discussed  in  his  letter.  The  common  experi- 
ence of  workers  with  rapid  gelatine  plates  points  to  one 
very  singular  fact,  namely,  that  these  plates  are  relatively 
much  more  sensitive  in  a dull  light  than  in  a bright  light. 
To  take  the  illustration  given  in  a communication  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  if  a gelatine  plate  exposed  in  a bright  light  re- 
quire only  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by  a wet  collo- 
dion plate,  the  same  plate  would  in  a dull  light  require 
only  one-thirtieth  of  the  time  required  by  wet  collodion. 
This  is  startling  enough,  and  the  more  so  that  it  is  opposed 
to  old  dry  plate  experience.  It  used  to  be  an  axiom  that 
dry  plates  were  almost  useless  in  a very  dull  light,  being 
singularly  insensitive  to  weak  radiations.  When  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  issued  his  rapid  dry  plates,  which  were  in  their 
day  a marvel  of  sensitiveness,  he  cautioned  photographers 
that  it  was  useless  to  expose  them  in  dull  foggy  weather, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  almost  insensitive  to  dull  yellow 
light;  whilst  it  is  in  just  such  light  that  gelatine  plates 
“ come  out  strong,”  as  Mark  Tapley  would  have  it.  But 
if  dull  yellow  light  answer  best  for  these  plates,  shall 
we,  and  can  we,  create  such  conditions  in  summer? 
is  very  naturally  asked.  Or,  as  some  will  put  the  ques- 
tion, are  gelatine  plates  actually  more  sensitive  to  yellow 
light,  or  are  they  only  relatively  so?  As  the  gelatine 
plate  gradually  loses  its  superiority  over  the  wet  collodion 
as  the  light  grows  brighter,  is  there  a point  at  which  the 
wet  plate  will  equal  or  surpass  its  dry  competitor?  We 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  subject  here,  nor  to  offer  an 
ex  cathedra  answer,  otherwise  v/e  should  say  it  was  purely  a 
question  of  relation,  and  that  the  gelatine  which  always 
retain  its  lead. 

IVe  put  the  question  as  our  correspondent  has  raised  it, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  views  of  men  of  experi- 
ence on  the  subject.  At  any  rate,  it  suggests  to  experi- 
mental photographers  who  have  wisely  adopted  the  use  of 
gelatine  that  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  being  too  hasty  in 
throwing  away  baths,  &c.,  which  may  prove  useful  in 
aommer. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  NOTORIETIES. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  the  carte-de-visite  mania,  some- 
thing under  twenty  years  ago,  a vigorous  writer  made  the 
remark  that  photography— or,  rather,  the  phase  of  it  then 


under  notice — had  created  a new  passion  in  the  human 
breast,  the  passion  for  seeing  or  possessing  the  image  in 
little  of  everyone  who  possessed  the  remotest  possible 
claim  to  celebrity,  popularity,  or  notoriety.  That  passiou 
has  been  steadily  growing.  All  that  was  beautiful  or 
noble  having  furnished  food  for  the  camera,  that  which 
was  repulsive  was  next  made  to  contribute  to  this  new 
form  of  iconolatry  ! The  grand  head  of  a philosopher  or 
poet  gave  place  to  the  hideous  repulsiveness  of  a Peace  ! 

At  once  attractive,  interesting,  and  instructive,  the 
extensive  circulation  of  portraits  of  distinguished  persons 
has  certainly  had  an  educational  value.  As  some  have 
alleged,  the  education  has  been  of  a democratic  nature, 
for  certainly  photography  is  a great  leveller.  It  has  been 
found  by  the  vulgar  many  that  kings,  queens,  and  princes 
are  very  common-place  looking  persons,  often  excelled  in 
physical  charms  by  the  most  humble  citizens  ; but  still  the 
general  effect  was  of  a civilizing  nature,  and  beneficent  in 
its  influence.  Occasionally  there  have  been  outcries 
against  the  publicity  and  popularity  given  to  some  fair 
anonyma  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  a charming  por- 
trait, or  protests  from  some  against  decollete  portrait  of 
some  burlesque  actress ; but,  as  a rule,  photography,  con- 
sidering circumstances,  has  been  marvellously  free  from 
vulgarity  or  offence  against  good  taste.  A protest  in  a 
contemporary  calls  attention,  however,  to  a form  of  offence 
which  deserves  some  consideration.  A well-known  grace- 
ful essayist  in  the  Sunday  Times  says  : — “ The  Zulu  war 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  cannot  be  helped  ; but  why  we 
should  have  Indian  photographs  of  ungainly  Zulus,  almost 
in  a state  of  nudity,  exhibited  in  our  shop  windows,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  If  these  had  been  photographs  of  well- 
formed  English  people,  I imagine  some  one  would  have 
immediately  interfered  to  prevent  their  being  shown.” 

AVe  must  confess  the  same  question  has  often  occurred 
to  our  own  mind.  AVhy  coarse  and  nasty  nudities  of 
repulsively  low  specimens  of  humanity  should,  because  of 
some  ethnological  interest,  be  tolerated  as  decent,  when 
similar  poitrayals  divine  of  a beautiful  and  graceful 
person  would  be  regarded  as  a fit  subject  for  the  atten- 
tion of  a society  to  repress  vice,  we  cannot  under- 
stand. By  all  means  we  should  let  the  law  interfere 
to  repress  everything  naturally  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  decent  society,  but  there  should  be  consistency 
in  such  action.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  real  evil  is  in 
the  morbid  taste  of  the  public  which  makes  a possible 
market  of  ugly  nakedness.  It  is  the  demand  which  creates 
the  supply,  and  so  long  as  some  portion  of  the  public 
require  offensive  portraits  of  half-clad  savages,  they  will 
be  supplied.  We  do  not  see  any  remedy;  but  we  confess 
we  wish  photography  were  not  responsible  for  some  of 
these  breaches  of  good  taste. 


rORTRAITS  BY  GASLIGHT. 

Wb  print  a letter  on  another  page,  in  which  the 
possibility  of  an  altogether  novel  form  of  artificial  light 
for  portraiture  is  pointed  out.  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  a por- 
traitist of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  producing  jw- 
trait  negatives  by  the  light  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  the  same 
which  is  used  in  street  illumination,  and  with  a degree  of 
success  which  is  marvellous.  An  exhibition  of  various 
ingenious  gas  burners,  by  skilful  gas  engineers,  was  held 
in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Newcastle  recently,  and  Mr.  Laws 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  test  the  actinic  value 
of  gas.  The  light  selected  for  trial  w;is  Wigham’s,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  burners,  and  giving  a light  equal 
to  four  hundred  candles.  A wet  plate  was  exposed  upon 
a statuette,  and,  with  an  exposure  of  eight  minutes,  gave 
a good  negative.  But  the  position  of  the  light  was  un- 
favourable for  the  photographic  illumination  of  an  object ; 
and  this  having  been  remedied,  Mr.  Laws  ventured  on  the 
exposure  of  a living  sitter,  the  lowered  position  of  the 
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light  permitting  the  s.'itisfactory  use  of  retlectors.  The 
exposure  given  w.as  this  time  four  minutes,  and  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory.  We  have  a print  from  the  negative 
before  us  ; the  lighting  is  good,  and  the  modelling  excel- 
lent, nothing  in  any  way  suggesting  the  production  by 
artificial  light. 

The  cost  of  gas  consumed  is  practically  nominal,  being 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  hour.  What  the  first  cost  of 
the  burner  and  fittings  was  we  cannot  say,  but  probably  not 
very  heavy.  As  almost  every  studio  has  gas  in  its  imme- 
diate proximity,  the  cost  of  fixing  the  special  burner,  and 
using  gas  occasionally,  cannot  be  very  serious,  and  it  in- 
volves no  special  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  night  photography  may  find 
such  au  additional  appliance  a valuable  supplement  to  the 
dull  light  of  a November  afternoon. 

As  Mr.  Laws  very  aptly  remarks,  an  exposure  of  four 
minutes  is  out  of  the  question  for  ordinary  portraiture, 
but  au  increased  number  of  burners  would  reduce  the 
time.  Further,  Mr.  Laws  used  the  wet  process,  which, 
according  to  daily  increasing  testimony,  is  many  times 
slower — especially  in  comparatively  dull  light— than  the 
rapid  gelatine  emulsion  plates.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
where  the  wet  collodion  jilate  required  four  minutes,  a dry 
gelatine  plate  might  have  required  less  than  one  minute — 
might,  in  fact,  have  brought  the  exposure  within  fairly 
])ractical  limits.  We  hope  that  these  experiments  will  be 
followed  up,  as  from  the  excellence  of  the  first  examples 
we  are  satisfied  that  results  of  practical  value  may  be  ob- 
tained with  less  inconvenience  than  is  possible  by  most 
kinds  of  artificial  lighting. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lectures  on  Piioroaii.xPiiY  at  Various  iNSTiruriONS  in 
Fauis — New  W'ork  by  M.  Radau  on  the  .U’plication 
OF  PUOTOGUAIMIY  TO  SCIENCE— CONDUCT  OF  THE  MoNI- 
TF.UU  DE  LA  PlIOTOGRAl'IIIE  UNDERTAKEN  BY  M.  LeON 
Vidal. 

Lectures  on  Photography  in  Paris. — Public  opinion  in  Paris 
appears  lately  to  have  taken  a turn  in  favour  of  the 
spread  of,  and  (what  is  still  bettei)  of  education  in,  photo- 
graphy. This  may  bo  taken  as  a good  augury  for  the 
science— at  length  permitted  to  count  as  such,  and  to 
emerge  with  honour  from  the  state  of  disrepute  in  which 
endeavours  have  persi.stently  been  ra.ade  to  keep  it  from  its 
very  shirt  into  existence  up  to  the  present.  The  reasons 
for  this  discredit  are  not  far  to  seek,  provided  that  we  keep 
out  of  sight  the  rapidity  with  which  photographic  progress 
has  taken  place,  and  the  discoveries  which,  though  mado 
by  a few  investigators  only,  have  received  that  knowledge 
of  a general  kind  belonging  to  the  whole  sphere  of  science. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  photography,  mar- 
vellous as  were  the  ellects  produced,  was  considered  to  be 
merely  an  ap])lication  of  well-known  physical  and  chemical 
facts,  but  no  important  or  practical  conclusions  were  drawn 
from  its  results.  When  saying  this,  I must  be  understood 
to  speak  generally,  for  there  certainly  were  among  the 
forerunners  in  our  art  those  who  foiesaw,  and  were  bold 
enough  to  foretell,  its  development  as  we  see  it  to-day.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  art  point  of  view,  though  doubt- 
less photogra]jhy  was  accepted  as  a useful  auxiliary  to  the 
fine  arts,  there  were  many  who  were  so  ill-advised  as  to 
go  much  in  advance  of  the  truth,  and  to  consider  it  as  a 
dangerous  rival  of  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving. 
“ It’s  all  up  with  art ! ’’  was  a common  expression  with  men 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the  bare  possibility  of 
arresting  in  motion  and  fixing  a reflected  image.  Now  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on  these  exaggerated  fears,  for  they 
were  merely  the  effects  of  sudden  surprise  ; and  we  are 
able  calmly  to  take  the  measure  of  what  photography  is 
able  to  accomplish.  Very  little  reflection  helps  us  to 
appreciate  the  immense  services  that  photography  can  ren- 
der— or,  better  still,  is  always  rendering — to  art  to  science, 


and  to  manufactures,  nor  can  we  discover  that  in  any  way 
it  is  injurious  to  either  of  them.  These  truths,  well  known 
as  they  may  be  to  the  initiated  among  us,  have  still  to  be 
demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large,  and  on  this  account 
we  note  with  pleasure  the  efforts,  worthy  of  all  praise,  that 
are  being  made  to  show  to  the  public  photography  in  its 
true  form — the  docile  handmaiden,  not  the  rival,  of  art 
and  of  science.  'I’o  this  current  of  popular  opinion,  in- 
creasing, as  it  does,  in  strength  from  day  today,  is  due  the 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Scientific  Association  of 
France,  who  have  appealed  to  our  esteemed  fellow-worker, 
M.  A.  Davanne,  to  deliver  a lecture  at  the  Sorhonne  on 
the  history  of  photography  from  its  origin  to  its  present 
state  of  development.  Never  hitherto  has  this  temple  of 
science  been  opened  for  the  service  of  photography,  and 
therefore  the  occasion  referred  to— Thursday,  the  20th  of 
March  last— may  be  well  regarded  as  an  important  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  newly-recognized  science.  Let  mo  say  at 
once  that  M.  Davanne  was  perfectly  equal  to  the  difficult 
task  he  had  undertaken  ; I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
this,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  he  could  give  up 
for  preparation,  and  the  immensity  of  the  ground  over 
which  he  had  to  travel.  His  object,  as  will  be  easily 
seen,  was  not  to  give  techical  instruction  in  photograph} , 
but  only  to  follow  step  by  step  its  march  of  progress,  to 
show  of  what  importance  it  is,  and  how  numerous  and 
valuable  are  the  applications  to  which  it  lends  itself. 
Possessed  of  great  lucidity  of  style,  and  long  experience 
in  the  art  of  experimenting,  established,  moreover,  on 
ground  which  he  had  often  traversed,  and  with  which  he 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  familiar,  M.  Davanne  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience — and  this  is  no 
small  praise,  for  that  audience  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  scientific  men,  among  them  some  very  dis- 
tinguished ones  ; yet  all,  fascinated  and  surprised  by  what 
they  have  heard  and  seen,  exclaimed  with  one  accord — 
“What  a beautiful  thing  is  photogr.iphy ! ” Nothing, 
moreover,  had  been  omitted  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
learned  lecturer : a series  of  admirably-managed  experi- 
ments permitted  him  to  demonstrate  every  argument 
that  he  employed,  and  to  illustrate  each  phenomenon  that 
he  mentioned.  Negatives  were  produced  before  the  eyes 
of  all  present.  He  was  able  to  prove  the  enormous  sen- 
sitiveness of  iodised  collodions  and  of  emulsions,  though 
the  meeting  was  held  at  half-past  eight  at  night.  By  the 
aid  of  a yellow  light  ingeniously  concentrated  on  the  spot 
where  plates  were  sensitized,  and  sensitive  bodies  were 
operated  on  while  the  rest  of  the  hall  was  wrapped  in 
profound  darkness,  he  permitted  the  listeners  to 
follow  the  minutest  details  ; and  finally,  by  means  of  a white 
light  (that  of  magnesium  was  employed),  he  convinced 
them  that  a simple  and  extremely  short  exposure  is 
sufficient  to  produce  an  intense  image  on  the  surface  of  a 
sensitive  film.  All  the  principal  processes  for  taking 
positive  prints  were  experimentally  illustrated  before  the 
delighted  audience.  Among  these  were  carbon  prints  ob- 
tained on  different  coloured  tissues  by  the  method  of 
M.  Chardon,  of  whose  personal  and  efficient  assistance 
M.  Davanne  availed  himself  on  the  occasion.  ))'oodbury- 
types  were  worked  in  presses  of  the  establishment  of 
Lemercier  and  Co. ; phototypes  were  pressed  with  fatty 
ink  rollers  by  a couple  of  assistants  of  M.  Berthaud  ; 
specimens  of  Heliogravure  by  the  process  of  M.  Rousse- 
lon,  of  Ileliochromie  by  those  of  MM.  Cros  and  Ducos-de- 
Hauron,  of  Photochromie  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  were  shown 
in  succession  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
lecturer.  The  numberless  applications  of  photography  to 
general  science  and  to  the  arts,  its  use  to  the  criminal 
police,  its  services  in  microscopic  science,  geography,  eth- 
nology, and  astronomy,  and  its  employment  for  the  restora- 
tiort  of  ancient  manuscripts,  were  all  rapidly  passed  in  review, 
and  the  illustrations  in  turn  were  projeciedon  the  screen  by 
the  oxy-hydrogeu  light  under  the  care  of  M.  Molteni. 
The  success  of  the  lecture  in  general  was  unqualified,  and 
the  audience  testified  by  continually  renewed  applause  to 
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he  satisfaction  they  had  derived  from  it.  It  was  felt  that 
a new  era  would  henceforth  be  open  to  photography,  for 
its  right  to  be  admitted  among  the  classified  sciences  had 
now  been  fully  proved.  Of  that  success  M.  Davaniio  may 
be  most  justly  proud.  That  he  anticipated  great  results 
was  proved  by  his  closing  words,  in  which  he  e.xpressed 
his  regret  that  nowhere  was  there  an  opportunity  for  any 
one  to  receive  instruction  in  all  the  beautifal  things  he 
had  been  showing.  Photography,  he  said,  is  a noble 
science,  but  it  is  neglected  because  there  is  no  technical 
instruction  in  it.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  right,  but  he 
probably  forgot  what  is  at  present  being  done  at  the 
National  School  of  the  Decorative  Arts,  where  this  very 
session  a course  of  instruction  has  been  organized  in  re- 
productions of  works  of  art  for  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  in  this  course,  as  may  be  imagined,  photo- 
graphy will  have  a prominent  place.  To  the  intelligent 
and  amiable  director  of  this  art  school,  M.  Louvier  de 
Lajolais,  is  due  the  realization  of  this  idea,  which  will  be 
found  to  meet  fully  the  wants  of  techical  instruction  in 
photography.  A similar  scheme,  no  doubt,  XI.  Davanne 
would  like  to  see  carried  out  in  all  the  schools  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  applied  science.  Anything  in  praise 
of  the  course  above-mentioned  cannot  be  stated  in  this 
letter,  whose  writer  is  himself  in  charge  of  it.  It  is 
scarcely  becoming  to  eulogise  onesel.f,  but  I may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  example  set  by 
this  important  school  of  art  cannot  fail  of  being  a fertile 
one.  As  a proof,  we  have  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
lessons  are  attended,  and  the  petition  presented  by  the 
director  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  may  be  introduced  into  the  training  iustitu- ' 
tiou.  1 am  not  aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  England  in  ; 
this  direction,  and  it  may  be  that  you  .are  much  further 
advanced  in  the  path  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  repro-  ' 
duction  founded  on  the  discoveries  of  photography  and 
electrotyping ; but  in  France  we  have  still  all  to  do 
under  this  head,  and  the  reason  why  I insist  so  strongly 
on  the  favourable  movement  which,  to  the  honour  of 
jihotography,  is  just  now  taking  place,  is  that  all  my 
fellow-labourers  in  other  countries,  where  they  may  be  | 
afflicted  with  a similar  need,  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  ' 
the  same  path  of  progress.  The  first  course  professed  at  ■ 
the  National  School  of  the  Decorative  Arts  will  also  be 
the  subject  of  a special  work  to  bo  published  for  intro- 
duction into  Fine  Art  education  at  the  universities.  In 
this  work  there  will  be  found  laid  down  a plan  of  the  in- 
struction, which,  though  doubtless  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, may  serve  as  a starting-point  for  those  who 
desire  on  their  own  part  to  make  attempts  of  the  same 
character.  The  Central  Union  of  the  Arts  applied  to  ^ 
In  ustry  have  also  organized  a lecture  to  bo  delivered  on 
4th  of  April  next,  on  “The  Application  of  Photography 
to  the  Xl.anufacturing  Arts."  Of  this,  in  a future  letter,  1 
snail  give  an  account ; needs  must  that  I shall  be  present  | 
at  the  meeting,  as,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I shall  have  i 
the  honour  of  being  the  lecturer.  All  these  lectures  and 
lessons  that  I have  now  enumerated  are  a complete  justifi- 
cation of  the  sentiment  with  which  1 commenced  this 
letter,  that  public  opinion  is  nosv  very  favourable  to 
photography.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it,  as  well  as 
for  all  that  is  cvpablo  of  ennobling  our  art,  and  raising  it 
in  the  scale  of  human  science,  and  we  should  feel  our- 
selves encouraged  to  do  all  we  know  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness and  v.alue. 

Xew  iroidr  by  HaJau. — An  interesting  book,  written 

by  M.  Radau,  and  published  by  the  house  of  Gauthier- 
Villars,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press,  in  which  will 
be  found  a complete  corroboration  of  all  that  I have  stated 
on  the  subject  of  the  applications  of  photography  to  sci- 
ence. This  work,  whose  title  is  “ Photography  and  its 
Scientific  Applications,”  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
extension  of  photography  of  which  there  are  at  present  so 
many  signs.  In  his  preface  the  author  expresses  his 


astonishment  that  the  numerous  applications  which  photo- 
graphy admits  of  have  been  so  late  in  introducing  them- 
selves into  the  practice  of  men  of  science;  even  now  the 
attempts  to  do  so  are  few  and  far  between.  Ue  further 
cites  all  the  applications  to  astronomy,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  physiology,  &j.,  to  prove  that  he  is  right  in 
recommending  scientific  men  to  avail  themselves  fully  of 
the  services  that  photography  can  render.  The  e.xamples 
of  Xlr.  Warren  dela  Hue  in  England,  and  of  XL  Janssen  in 
France,  may  excite,  though  they  still  wait  for,  imitators  ; 
and  as  progress  is  everywhere,  aud  more  especially  among 
ourselves,  excessively  slow,  we  cannot  sudicieutly  thank 
XI.  Radau  for  the  labour  he  has  undertaken,  and  hope  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  result.  He  belongs  himself  to 
the  ranks  of  men  of  science,  and  his  authoritative  voice 
cannot  but  have  an  echo.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
we  in  France  are  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  photography,  and  all  are 
ready  to  lend  their  assistance — some  by  word,  others  by 
writing. 

The  Monileur  de  la  Pholoyraphle. — I cannot  finish  this 
letter  w'ithout  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  PnoTO- 
Gu.viMirc  News  that  the  vacancy  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Pholographie,  which  was  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  late  lamented  Ernest  Lacan,  and  which 
I had  filled  provisionally  since  that  event,  will 
now  be  occupied  by  me  permanently,  the  result  of 
an  agreement  with  his  widow,  who  remains  proprietor 
of  the  journal  in  question.  It  w.as  some  time  before  I could 
persuade  myself  to  uedertake  this  otiice,  which  1 had  hoped 
to  sec  filled  by  one  more  able  to  do  so  worthily  ; but  time 
was  pressing  for  a settlement,  without  which  there  was 
Some  risk  of  imperilling  the  existence  of  the  paper.  Xly 
intention  now  is  to  devote  all  my  energies  aud  spare  time 
to  the  work,  with  the  hope  that,  should  anyone  present 
himself  more  capable  of  tikiiig  it  up,  I miy  be  able  to 
hand  over  to  him  both  the  editorship  aud  the  reponsibility 
attached  to  it.  What  sustains  me  in  undertaking  this 
enterprise — which  is,  perhaps,  too  great  for  my  powers 
as  respects  the  knowledge  that  it  requires  — is  the  strong 
desire  to  make  use  of  it  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
photography.  In  this  path  I have  been  for  a long  time  a 
traveller,  and  have,  therefore,  no  fear  of  fatigue ; but  I 
have  to  pray  for  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  and  of 
my  photographic  colleagues  for  very  possible  shortcomings. 
Ill  one  respect  they  can  materially  assist  me — namely,  by 
sending  me  their  valauble  communications.  I ought  also  to 
say  a few  words  on  the  important  work  that  I have  now 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Piiotogr.\phic  New.s,  on 
whose  staff  I am  about  to  occupy  the  place  of  my  excellent 
friend,  who  was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  French 
Correspondent  of  your  valuable  journal.  Having  been  for 
a long  number  of  years  the  attached  friend,  as  well  as  a 
colleague,  of  Ernest  Lacan,  it  seems  that  I am  destined 
to  piy  to  his  memory  a real  debt  of  affection  by  following 
in  his  footsteps — by  putting  my  name,  which  he  esteemed, 
in  the  place  of  his,  which  I shall  never  forget.  XVill  the 
subscribers  and  readers  of  the  I'HOTOGitAPHic  News 
charitably  accept  his  successor,  regarding  me  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  for  the  m.ajority  of  tliem  know  my  love  for 
the  photographic  art,  and  excusing  one  whoso  pen  is  so 
weak,  for  venturing  to  take  the  place  of  a friend,  now, 
alas  ! no  more,  but  whoso  elegant  and  correct  style  was  so 
highly  estimated?  1 raaj',  it  is  true,  suceeed  him  ; but  1 
have  not  the  assurance  to  believe  that  I can  ever  replace 
him.  Leon  Vidal. 


THE  BEST  FLAN  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  TRIM  PRINTS 
Ma.  J.  IsQLEs.  writing  in  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer, 
says  : — 

“ It  used  to  be  a tedious  job,  after  a big  day’s  printing,  to 
set  to  work  with  a pair  of  scissors  and  glass,  to  trim  up  the 
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(lay’s  work  before  toning,  to  say  nothing  about  clumsiness 
after  it  was  done. 

“ My  plan  now  is  with  a common  steel  die  and  mallet ; fold 
asheet  of  paper  up  into  si.\teen  part.**,  and  with  two  cuts  the 
whole  thing  is  done  as  ‘true  as  a die.’  It  don’t  occupy  | 
more  than  one  minute  to  trim  thirty-two  pieces.  Cabinets  j 
are  cut  as  quick  as  cards.  The  cost  of  the  dies  is  j.')  for  the 
cabinet,  and  $4  for  the  card  size.  Then,  I have  different  ! 
sizes  and  shapes  of  them  for  cutting  out  masks  with  perfect  ' 
exactness  and  facility — a plan  once  tried,  never  can  be  given  j 

“P-  . . . . 

The  same  writer  also  gives  the  following  hints 


“IIow  TO  Make  and  Keep  the  Silver  Batu  for  Paper. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  1 part 

Nitrate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  -J-  ,, 

Water  ...  9 paits 

Alcohol  ...  3 „ 


“ Empty  this  into  the  silvering  tray,  and  leave  it  there  for 
months,  or  year.s,  if  you  wish.  Before  silvering  take  off  the 
scum,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  with  a strip 
of  paper. 

“This  bath  will  keep  in  order  for  years,  by  simply  adding 
to  it  more  solution  prepared  as  above.  Should  it  evaporate 
too  much  in  hot  weather,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  water  to 
it  instead  of  the  solution.  Tliis  can  easily  be  seen  ; when  the 
prints  begin  to  look  coarse  in  the  printing,  the  appearance 
they  have  with  a too  strong  silver  solution  is  very  frequently 
taken  lor  being  caused  by  too  weak  a solution,  and  by 
strengthening  it  only  adds  to  the  disease. 

“ Floit  the  piper  from  one  minut ; to  one  minute  and  a-half ; 
draw  the  sheet  off  slowly  and  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  ; lay 
it  down  on  a board  and  blot  it  thoroughly,  surface  dry,  with 
blotting-paper.  By  this  means  you  will  never  bo  troubled 
with  tear-drop-',  or  streaks  from  unetpial  drying,  &j,  &•. 
A sheet  can  be  silvered  at  any  minute  in  the  day,  when 
wanted  in  a hurry,  and  diied  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the 
solution  always  being  ready  in  the  dish.  This  bath  has  not 
discoloured  with  me  in  three  years’  use.’’ 

— <»■ 

§r0fieiiittgs  of 


South  London  Photooeaphic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  4th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  the  Kev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Sfcretaey  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
which  were  confirmed. 

The  Pkesident  begged  to  apologise  for  his  absence  from 
that  meeting  through  illness. 

In  accordance  with  the  motion  at  the  last  meeting,  he  had 
written  a letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  Brittlebank  to 
read  his  paper  on  Artificial  Lighting  which  he  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  experiments  ; he  also  exhibited  a very  simple 
changing  box  for  changing  the  plates.  The  Chairman  then  sat 
for  his  portrait,  the  exposure  given  for  each  exposure  (a  double 
plate  being  used)  being  about  five  seconds,  which  was  developed 
successfully,  and  handed  round  for  inspection  of  the  members. 
[Owing  to  the  late  receipt  of  c >py,  and  the  necessity  of  going 
to  press  a day  earlier,  to  publish  before  Good  Friday,  we  are  unable 
to  get  the  diagrams  engraved  in  time  for  this  week’s  issue.  The 
paper  will  appear  in  our  next  ] 

The  President  next  called  upon  Mr.  Clarke  (^Messrs.  Alder 
and  Clarke)  to  read  his  paper  bearing  on  the  same  subject — Arti- 
ficial Lighting  (seepage  170). 

The  President  then  made  a few  remarks  on  the  two  papers 
which  had  been  read,  lie  said  he  thought  it  a great  stride  in  the 
right  direction  to  take  portraits  independent  of  daylight,  and 
considered  it  would  be  a great  acquisition  to  many,  especially 
during  the  dull  winter  mouths.  The  apparatus  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brittlebank  had  one  special  advantage,  being  very  portable 
and  very  simple  to  construct  at  a very  low  cost,  lie  thought 


the  magnesium  light  that  Mr.  Brittlebank  used  was  too  strong 
it  being  rather  unpleasant  to  the  eyes ; but  ho  supposed  that 
could  bo  easily  overcome,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  there  were 
many  other  simple  lights  of  great  aclinic  power  that  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  buriiiug  phosphorus  in  oxygen  ; 
and  the  light  Mr.  John  Spiller  exhibited  a few  years  ago,  burning 
sulphur  or  nitrate  of  potash,  might  be  of  great  value;  but  with  a 
lantern  light,  when  used,  it  would  be  important  to  make  tlio  light 
coinfortaole  to  the  sitter’s  eyes. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  was  then  called  upon  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  He  said  he  would  rather  not  at  present, 
as  he  only  came  to  listen  ; but  he  might  do  so  further  on. 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  he  had  used  gelatine  plates  for  the 
ball  at  Chelsea,  and  also  at  another  subsequently,  with  what  suc- 
cess he  would  leave  the  gentlemen  present  to  judge  for  themselves 
by  the  specimens  he  passed  round  (which  were  greatly  admired). 
Mr.  Cobb  had  kindly  assisted  in  developing  some  of  the  plates, 
and  perhaps  he  might  make  a few  remarks  as  to  his  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Conn  said  he  developed  the  plates,  which  were  gelatine 
ones,  by  the  ordinary  method,  which  had  been  published  many 
times,  the  only  difficulty  he  had  found,  although  the  plates  had 
received  such  a short  exposure,  being  thatmost  of  them  were  over- 
exposed. 

Mr.  Pearsall  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Clarke  whether  the  negatives 
had  been  retouched,  or  only  the  defects  touched  out.  He  was  very 
pleased  with  the  results  he  had  seen,  and  thought  some  of  the 
specimens  were  almost  perfection,  and  ho  also  thought  other 
lights  would  come  forward. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  reply, , said  that  little  or  no  retouching  had 
been  done,  only  the  defects  touched  out.  The  negatives  when 
taken  had  almost  the  appearance  of  being  retouched.  He 
thought  the  effect  was  due  to  the  great  penetrating  effect  of  the 
light  used,  if  he  might  so  use  the  term. 

Mr.  Brittlebank  stated  that  one  of  the  specimens  he  handed 
round  was  taken  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  previous.  He  had 
brought  the  apparatus  up  in  its  rough  state,  so  that  members 
could  see,  and  make  it  foi  themselves  if  they  thought  proper  ; and 
altogether,  he  had  not  taken  more  than  a dozen  negatives  with  it, 
and  many  improvements  might  he  made  on  it. 

One  or  two  of  the  negatives  Mr.  Brittlebank  handed  round  for 
inspection  were  very  sharp  and  clear,  and  fully  bore  out  what  he 
(Mr.  Brittlebank)  had  said. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  he  had  had  little  or  no  experience  of 
artificial  light  as  applied  to  poitraiture,  his  work  by  artificial 
light  being  in  another  direction.  He  thought  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxygen  could  be  brought  into  use,  it  being  one  of 
the  most  intense  lights  known. 

Mr.  Brittlebank  said  he  did  not  think  a reflector  of  parabolic 
form  was  required. 

Mr.  Harrison  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brittlebank  in 
some  of  his  remarks  about  the  reflector  used.  He  said  reflectors 
might  bo  made  with  copper,  and  well  cleaned,  and  then  rubbed 
over  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  would  be  far  less  expense 
than  silvering,  as  silver  did  not  last  any  time ; but  with  the 
nitrate  of  mercury  it  could  bo  easily  applied  at  any  time,  and 
answer  every  purpose. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  he  did  not  think  it  mattered  much  whether  the 
reflectors  were  square  or  round,  when  a diffuser  was  used,  but  a 
parabolic  form  was  the  best  when  the  light  emanated  only  from  a 
point,  but  not  where  a row  of  lights  was  used, -as  in  Mr.  Brittle- 
bank's  arrangement. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  thought  fhat  we  were  passing  through  a very 
eventful  time  in  regard  to  photography.  He  thought  we  should 
soon  see  advertised,  “no  home  without  a camera.” 

In  reply  to  a question, 

Mr.  Clarke  said  the  cost  of  the  light  when  a gelatine  plate 
was  used  was  about  three-farthings  each  exposure. 

Mr.  Lavender  remarked  that  he  had  seen  some  specimens 
done  by  the  electric  light,  which  he  considered  perfect. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  reply, stated  that  he  had  used  the  electric  light, 
but  found  it  was  not  suitable  with  his  apparatus. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  said  Mr.  Clarke’s  reflector  was  not  suit- 
able, as  it  required  a parabolic  form,  hence  his  failure. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hugues  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  in- 
terest to  the  evening’s  proceedings,  and  thought  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  deal  with,  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  the  question  of  shop 
which  was  often  raised,  and  thought  that  gentlemen  who  had 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  money  on  these  inventions  or  im- 
provements were  public  benefactors,  and  were  entitled  to  make 
the  best  market  of  their  efforts,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  at 
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societies,  they  could  be  discussed  on  tlieir  merits,  without  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  the  Society.  He  thought  we  were  now  upon 
the  threshhold  of  a new  era  in  photography,  just  about  the  same  as 
when  the  old  Daguerreotype  process  was  going  out,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  coll'  dion,  and  the  extraordinary  feature  whs  that  we 
were  now  getting  dry  plates  of  marvellous  rapidity,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of ; if  we  had  not  those  rapid  plates  the  results 
he  had  seen  that  evening  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Portrait- 
ure by  artificial  light  was  in  itself  nothing  new,  for  about  eighteen 
years'  ago  he  remembered  presiding  at  a meeting,  and  having  his 
portrait  taken  on  the  platform,  before  about  two  thousand  people, 
by  the  electric  light ; the  plate  was  next  developed,  and  then  pro- 
jected on  a screen  by  the  same  light,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Cobb  had  been  bemoaning  that  he  could  not  that 
afternoon  get  a portrait  by  an  ordinary  exposure  of  tweuty 
seconds.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  he  remembered  in  the  old  days 
that  he  could  only  get  portraits  with  twenty  seconds’  exposure 
about  two  months  during  the  year  ; at  other  times  it  used  to  be  60 
seconds.  90,  and  120,  and  sometimes  more ; but  with  the  extra 


pictures  from  elevated  positions.  Mr.  Brightman  also  exhibited 
(in  c.ase  anyone  present  had  not  seen  one)  a seven  by  five 
changing-box  by  the  same  maker.  The  fine  finish  and  smooth- 
ness of  its  working,  as  also  its  automatic  simplicity,  were  exceed- 
ingly admired. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  camera 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  completely  designed  he  had 
ever  seen,  everything  that  could  be  desired  had  been  so  carefully 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Powell  asked  if  any  member  had  ever  seen  a 
panoramic  picture  that  had  been  taken  on  more  than  one  nega- 
tive, invisibly  joined  in  the  printing,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  do  so  quite  imperceptibly  « ith  the  use  of  vig- 
netting glasses. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  got  the  best  results  by 
using  a very  long  plate  and  a wide-angle  lens.  Johnson’s  panta- 
scopic  camera  had  done  very  good  work  of  that  description,  some 
of  which,  executed  by  a friend  of  his,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  seen. 
He  had  also  seen  some  very  strange  effects  caused  by  his  friend 


ordinarily  rapid  plates  things  were  greatly  altered,  and  bethought,  I standing  in  the  picture,  and  then  dodging  the  camera  while 
after  the  summer  had  passed,  we  should  see  very  great  improve-  | revolving,  and  sitting  again  in  a different  part  of  the  same 
ments  in  artificial  lighting.  . picture. 

Mr.  W.  ii.  Bolto.v  exhibited  some  specimens  taken  by  ordinary  ' Mr.  Daniel  exhibited  one  of  iloorse's  wooden  baths  lined  with 
gaslight,  28  burners  being  used,  equal  to  about  400  candles ; they  , pure  rubber.  The  bath  was  considered  to  bo  beautifully  finished, 
were  taken  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  of  Newcastle  ; one  was  a statue  and  furnished  with  ,a  very  nice  arrangement  for  making  it  water- 
having had  eight  minutes'  exposure,  the  other  a vignette  por-  tight,  the  top  moving  up  and  down  in  a slot,  and  not  separating 
trait,  five  minutes’  exposure,  showing  that  it  was  possible  to  take  . from  the  bath,  thus  preventing  its  being  mislaid  or  soiled  with 
portraits  by  gaslight.  other  solutions.  The  rubber  is  fitted  in  such  a firm  and  complete 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  manner  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  slightest  leakage  or 
contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  after  which  the  connection  with  the  wood  to  take  place.  Mr.  Daniel  considered 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Jlay  1st.  On  that  evening  a paper  will  the  greatest  improvement  that  had  been  made  in  baths, 
be  read  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  “On  the  Continued  Action  of  Light  in  i Powell  said  he  had  been  told  that  those  baths  could  not 


Carbon  Printing”;  also  a paper  by  Mr.  Harrison  “ On  Re- 
flectors.’’ 

The  President  said  he  wished  to  announce,  before  the  meeting 
broke  up,  that  it  had  been  resolved  upon  in  committee  that  even 


be  relied  on  after  three  years’  wear ; he  had  had,  however,  no 
personal  experience  with  them. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  the  evidence  of  a firm  of  dealers  was  that 
two  or  three  professional  landscapists  had  been  supplied  with  them, 


.ng,  that  ns  the  Society  had  many  surplus  presentation  prints  of  and  although  constantly  doing  a large  quantity  of  work,  had  used 
past  years,  they  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  next  meeting,  and  them  for  a number  of  years,  and  were  still  doing  so. 
the  proceeds  applied  to  wipe  off  a small  debt  there  was  owing  by  *i,»  i 

the  Society,  so  if  any  gentlemen  had  not  had  their  presentation 
prints,  they  must  claim  them  before  that  evening.  He  hoped 
soon  to  see  the  Society  relieved  of  the  little  difficulty  respecting 
finance.  The  presentation  prints  alluded  to  were  the  prints  of 
three  or  four  years  back  and  previous,  as  none  have  been  issued 
since  about  that  time. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  May  meeting 
would  be  the  last  indoor  meeting  of  the  session,  and  hoped  to  see 
a large  number  of  members  to  hear  Mr.  Biggs’s  paper. 

The  meeting,  after  some  informal  conversation,  broke  up. 


their 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Piiotoor.vphic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  as  usual, 
at  the  Mufsenm,  Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant, 
Jlr.  W.  Radcliffe  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

Mr.  H.  A.  Daniels  (Hon.  Secretary)  apologised  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  R.  Biggs  for  the  po.stponemeut  until  the  May  meeting 
of  the  paper  that  gentleman  was  announced  to  have  read.  He 
(Mr.  Daniel)  then  exhibited  a changing-box  for  dry  plates  of 
tho  old  pattern,  which  he  thought  would  prove  of  interest,  es- 
pecially as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  was  to 
bo  exhibited  during  the  evening.  The  old  pattern  box  was 
simply  fitted  with  a groove  at  the  top  to  admit  the  dark 
slide,  and  with  a shutter  and  sliding  top.  A metallic  shutter, 
working  on  a hinge,  with  a milled-head  handle,  opened  the 
dark  slide. 

Jlr.  Brightman  then  exhibited  a newly-designed  camera  by 
Mr.  G.  Hare,  and  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument over  the  ordinary  form  of  portable  cameras.  By  a novel 
arrangement  of  the  base-board,  the  body  of  the  camera  can  be 
extended  from  three  and  a-hall  to  si.xteen  inches,  and  when  ex- 
tended is  perfectly  rigid  in  every  part.  The  main  base-board, 
being  panelled,  curries  in  a well  fitting  groove  a sliding  frame- 
work which  can  be  instantly  extended  and  clamped  in  tbe  required 
position  by  milled-head  screws ; for  the  delicate  focussing,  the 
rack-and-pinion  is  then  brought  into  play,  this  arrangement 
answering  to  the  rough  and  tine  adjustment  of  a microsuope. 
By  a simple  arrangement  of  the  back  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
swing  motion  is  obtained  ; the  front  is  also  capable  of  adjust- 
ment in  feur  directions.  In  addition  to  the  usual  rising  front, 
by  a simple  changing  of  a milled-head  screw  the  front  can  be 
lowered  to  any  desired  extent — a great  advantage  iu  taking 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  this  Association  held 
monthly  meeting  on  April  2nd,  at  160a,  Alderagate  Street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  Broadhead  and  Crosthwaitc  (of  Leeds),  and  Hutton 
(of  Cheltenham),  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  tho  Associa- 
tion. 

Tho  other  business  of  the  evening  h.iving  been  transacted,  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  May  7th. 


Photographio  Socibty  of  France. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  7th  February,  M.  Peligot,  member  of  the 
Institute,  president  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair,  a communication 
was  read  from  M.  Laniy,  on  the  influence  of  heat,  cold,  and  mois- 
ture iu  carbon  photography.  The  result  of  M.  Lamy’s  observa- 
tions is  that  at  a temperature  above  -f-  12®  C.  the  bichromated  gela- 
tine becomes  gradually  insoluble*  without  the  action  of  light. 
This  fact  explains  what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  action  of 
light  coutinuiug  in  the  dark.  So  long  as  the  gelatine  has  not 
become  completely  insoluble,  M.  Lamy  prefers  to  consider  it  as 
hardened,  and  the  hardening  process  is  more  active  the  longer  is 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  sensitizing,  and  more  rapid  in 
proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  warmer  and  moister.  It  is  also 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  between  the  exposure 
and  the  transfer,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  development.  For 
this  reason  paper  that  has  been  bichromited  one  day  should  be 

• lo  a note  M.  Lamy  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Ms  l.earers  that  tho 
ftel-tine  becomes  at  once  partially  or  totally  insoluble  when  the  room  in 
which  the  tissue  is  hung  up  to  dry  alter  being  sensitiied  is  heated  with  a 
stove  or  with  gas.  The  insolubility  is  complete  when  this  room  is  very  smill, 
and  its  temperature  verv  hirh  ; It  is  only  partial  when  the  room  is  large, 
and  the  air  is  kept  continuafiy  renewed  by  opening  the  door.  It  is  therelorc 
indispensable  to  bichromatlse  and  dry  the  tissue  in  a room  which  is  not 
artificially  heated.  When,  during  rainy  wea'her  or  the  prevalence  of  a 
thaw,  the  tissue  refuses  to  dry,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  desiccation  is 
lo  suspend  it  in  a closet  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a large,  closely-covered 
pan  full  of  very  hot  water.  The  closet  must  have  an  aperture  above  and 
below  to  create  a draught. 
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used  the  next,  and  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  and  develop  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure.  Paper,  however,  that  has  been  sensi- 
tized some  days  ago,  or  that  cannot  be  transferred  and  developed 
immediately,  may  be  developed  by  using  a warmer  water,  to  the 
extent  of  6®  or  10®  more  for  every  day  of  delay,  provided  that 
the  water  bo  maintained  at  the  same  temperature  during  the 
whole  operation  ; or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  adding 
to  the  water  a little  liquid  ammonia  or  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. Care  must  bo  taken  in  each  case  that  the  water  is  not 
too  hot  or  too  alkaline,  or  the  development  will  bo  too  rapid,  and 
cause  white  spots  in  the  half-tones.  But  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  a point  below  -p  12°  C.  the  hardening  takes  place  more 
slowly,  and  the  development  is  easier  and  more  regular.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  image  is  weaker  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ther- 
mometer stands  below  -p  12°  C. ; moreover,  a tissue  recently 
sensitized  can  be  developed  in  a water  as  cool  in  proportion  as  the 
tissue  itself  has  been  submitted  to  a lower  temperature  during  the 
exposure.  The  remedy  for  these  defects  consists,  as  M.  Lamy 
points  out,  in  prolonging  the  exposure,  the  indications  for  which 
he  obtains  by  the  use  of  his  actinometer,  described  in  our  French 
Correspondence  (see  Photoorapiiic  Nbws  for  December  27th, 
p.  C14). 

In  a few  welt  expressed  and  sympathizing  terms  M.  Datannb 
allnded  to  the  loss  which  photography  in  general  and  the  Society 
in  particular  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  M.  F,.  Lacan,  the  late 
editor  of  the  MonKeur  de  la  Fholographie,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
address  a letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow. 

M.  Davanne  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  a 
number  of  copies  of  a tract  by  M.  E.  Bazaine  on  the  work, 
researches,  and  discoveries  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  presented  the 
first  number  of  a new  periodical,  Le$  PH'itct  AJJiches  Pkoto- 
graphiques. 

M.  Fabre,  of  Toulouse,  presented  two  works,  one  the  Aidt- 
Memoire  de  Photographic  for  1879,  and  the  other  a tract  entitled 
■Renseignemeiita  Photographiques,  on  the  employment  of  photo- 
graphy in  scientific  investigations. 

Apropos  of  the  latter,  M.  Perrot  db  Chaumeux  drew  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  a work  by  M.  Kadau,  recently  pub- 
lished by  M.  Gauthier-Villars,  on  photography  and  its  scientific 
applications,  in  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  ser- 
vices that  photography  is  able  to  render  to  astronomical  and 
microscopical  observation. 

A letter  was  read  from  M.  Leon  Vidal,  announcing  the 
organization  of  a series  of  lectures  on  the  Industrial  Reproduction 
of  Works  of  Art ; and  another  from  M.  Braun',  stating  that  with 
dry  emulsion  plates  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  results 
as  with  wet  collodion. 

A communication  was  read  from  M.  Lair-dk-la-Motte  on  the 
results  that  he  had  obtained  by  developing  gelatino-bromide 
plates  with  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  soda.  He  prefers,  as 
a rule,  the  salt  of  an  alkali  whoso  composition  can  be  readily 
determined,  to  the  common  liquid  ammonia  found  in  the  shops, 
the  strength  of  which  is  very  variable.  The  following  is  the 
composition  of  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts  which  he 
employs : — 


fWater  

A -( Ammonium  carbonate 
( Potassium  bromide 

^ f Water  

‘ \ Ammonium  carbonate 

or  else — 


...  100  cub.  cents. 
...  25  grammes 
..  1-2  „ 

...  100  cub.  cents. 
...  25  grammes 


S 

S. 


rWater  

■<  Sodium  carbonate 
(.Ammonium  bromide 

J Water  

\ Sodium  carbonate 


...  100  cub.  cents. 
...  25  grammes 
...  1 gramme 

...  100  cub.  cents. 
...  25  grammes 


These  solutions  when  made  with  warm  water  are  nearly  saturated 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  plate,  having  been  washed  for  five 
or  six  minutes  in  water,  is  plunged  into  a dish  containing  ^for  a 
plate  .18  by  24  cents.)  125  cub.  cents  of  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  well  mixed  with  from  12  to  15  cub.  cents,  of  good 
beer,  and  kept  then  for  neatly  a minute.  The  plate  is  then 
withdrawn,  4 to  5 cub.  cents,  of  the  solution  A,  or  else  of  the 
solution  S,  added  to  the  bath,  and  the  plate  again  immersed  in 
it  for  thirty  or  forty  seconds ; no  image  will  yet  appear.  Again 
3 cub.  cents,  of  A,  and  2 of  A,  (or  working  with  the  soda  solu- 
tions of  S and  Sj)  are  added,  and  the  plate  once  more  immersed 
for  about  half  a minute ; the  image  will  now  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  development  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  by 
adding  more  or  less  of  A and  Aj,  or  of  S and  Sj,  as  the  case  may 


be.  Using  the  sodium  solution  for  developing  negatives  of  gela- 
tino-bromide, whose  colour  is  hig  hly  non-actinic,  too  great  inten- 
sity may  possibly  bo  produced,  for  which,  probably,  a shorter 
exposure  may  be  recommended  as  a remedy.  With  an  alkaline 
development  any  required  degree  of  intensity  can  |be  obtained  ; 
still,  if  it  should  be  insufficient,  the  image  may  bo  intensified 
by  a mixture  of  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids  containing  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  beer. 

After  the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  home  and  foreign 
journals  by  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux, 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1878  was 
presented  by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected.  M.  Peliqot,  Member  of  the  Institute,  was  again 
appointed  President. 

M.  Chardon  communicated  the  result  of  his  experiments 
with  Russian  cotton  wool  which  had  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society  by  M.  Wnrnorke.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
wool  appears  to  be  that  all  the  resinous  constituents  are  re- 
moved by  treatment  with  steam.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
tho  Russian  Medical  Service,  instead  of  lint,  for  dressing  wounds. 
Its  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  pyroT.yline  appears  to  con- 
sist in  its  greater  sponginess,  owing  to  which  it  becomes  im- 
mediately saturated  with  liquid.  In  ordinary  cotton,  the  resinous 
substance  which  coats  each  fibre  resists  the  direct  action  of  the 
acids,  so  that  they  become  more  and  more  dilute,  and  their  effect 
is  considerably  modified.  Hence  is  produced  i mixture  of  various 
kinds  of  pyroxyline  having  different  degrees  of  solubility.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  ordinary  cellulose  is  not  a 
homogeneous  body,  but  that  each  body  contains  substances  which 
are  acted  on  successively,  resulting  in  a complex  compound.  By 
precipitating  the  pyroxyline  from  normal  collodion  by  means  of 
water,  and  collecting  and  redissolving  tho  precipitate,  M.  Chardon 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent  collodion  for  emulsion  pur- 
poses. As  regards  the  particular  cotton  in  question,  his  experi- 
ments proved  that  the  penetration  of  the  acids  was  more  rapid, 
and  the  resulting  pyroxyline  more  homogeneous,  than  with  ordi- 
nary cotton.  lie  prepared  it  by  immersing  the  cotton  in  a 
mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  for  five  minutes 
at  a temperature  of  80°  C.  After  resting  for  some  days,  tho 
collodion  was  sensitized  by  a solution  of  12-25  grammes  of  silver 
nitrate  in  120  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol ; it  acquired  that  orange-red 
colour  which  is  regarded  as  a proof  of  its  good  quality.  The 
excess  of  silver  was  then  neutralised  by  10  cub.  cents,  of 
collodion  chloride  of  cobalt,  and  precipitating  with  hot  water 
removed  a larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  products,  mixed  with 
particles  of  silver  brmnide,  which  were  no  longer  retained. 
Finally,  the  emulsion  was  prepared  by  the  following  formula ; — 


Alcohol  

Quinine 
Diisd  emulsion 
Ether 


...  40  cub.  cents. 

...  0-2  grammes  > 
...  6 „ 

...  60  cub.  cents. 


The  general  result  obtained  by  M.  Chardon  is,  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  an  emulsion  made  with  the  Russian  cotton  is  about 
the  same  as  that  made  with  his  own  doubly  precipitated  cotton 
above  described ; but  in  tho  fixing  he  observed  that  tho  image 
obtained  with  the  former  is  softer,  and  its  effect  more  uniform. 
Further  experiments  aro,  however,  ho  thinks,  necessary  before 
arriving  at  a decided  opinion. 

M.  Ferrier  submitted  some  of  his  pictures  obtained  with 
the  gelatine  emulsion  process,  and  gave  a detailed  account  of  his 
method  of  working. 

M.  Stebbino  mentioned  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  is  equally,  if  not  more,  rapid  than  that 
with  wet  collodion.  He  uses  iron  oxalate  as  developer. 

M.  Caloir  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  several  samples 
of  a new  substance  that  can  be  used  in  retouching  negatives. 
This  product  has  a certain  similarity  to  that  which,  under  tho 
name  of  tehaoma,  M.  Carette  exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1877, 
and  recommended  for  tho  same  purpose.  It  rejoices  in  the 
sufficiently  complicated  name  of  Kaeh-Scl- Jujube  d’lle-Mea,  and 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  each  one  of  which  gives  a litre  of 
solution.  This  solution  is  flowed  like  gum  over  the  surface  of 
tho  negative,  which  must  have  been  well  drained,  but  be  still 
moist.  If  the  negative  has  been  dried,  it  must  again  be  moistened 
before  being  coated  with  this  species  of  varnish.  The  film  can 
readily  bo  worked  on  with  either  the  pencil  or  tho  point. 

M.  Baedt  gave  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  means 
of  recognizing  with  rapidity  and  facility  the  impurities  of  com- 
mercial glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  hoped  that  M.  Bardy  will  on  a 
future  occasion  publish  his  communication  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. — Anthony's  Bulletin  announces  to 
its  readers  that  this  gentleman  has  kindly  consented  to 
furnish  articles  for  its  columns,  which  will  thus  present 
additional  originality  and  interest. 

Eival  Professional  Beauties. — Frofcssional  Beauty  {with 
photograph  of  Zulu)  : “ Isn’t  it  too  bad  ? After  we  have  lavished 
our  loveliness  on  an  ungrateful  public  in  every  pose  in  which  skin- 
tight costumes  could  show  it  off,  they  are  actually  allowing  these 
wretched  black  creatures  to  appear  m — mo  costume  at  all.” — Funny 
Folhs.  The  same  paper,  in  a skit  on  the  budget,  suggests  a penny 
stamp  duty  on  cartes-de-visite— those  of  criminals  and  profes- 
sional beauties  to  bear  a sixpenny  ditto. 

American  f.  English  jMeciianics.— Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
writing  in  tho  Scientific  American  on  the  mechanical  genius 
of  American  workmen,  complains  of  the  want  of  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  English  workmen.  lie  says: — “ I am  myself  some- 
times attacked  by  a mechanical  idea,  and  now  and  then  it 
results  in  an  invention.  It  happened  on  one  occasion  tho  pro- 
duct was  a photographic  camera-obscura,  which  involved  some 
mechanical  principles  new  to  this  kind  of  work.  I made  an 
elaborate  working  drawing  full  size,  with  details  of  all  now 
parts  in  separate  drawing,  and  sent  them  to  a camera  maker 
who  had  the  highest  repute  in  London,  but  after  some  months 
they  came  back  with  a message  that  the  arrangement  was  not 
practicable.  I then  went  personally  with  the  drawings  to 
another  workman,  who  was  really  the  most  ingenious  in  this 
branch  I ever  found  in  England,  and  even  with  him  was 
obliged  to  make  a wooden  working  model  of  the  whole  thing 
before  I could  make  him  see  that  it  would  work,  and  I had  to 
watch  the  construction  from  beginning  to  end,  intervening  at 
every  new  step  to  keep  it  what  I had  planned.”  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  best  photographic  apparatus  in  the  world  is 
undoubtedly  made  in  England.  But  the  English  workman,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  metropolitan  workman,  dislikes  to  make  a 
single  article  to  a special  pattern.  It  is  best  to  go  to  a provin- 
cial mechanic  for  such  work.  Mr.  Stillman  adds,  we  think 
unfairly  : — “Tho  English  workman  in  general  is  insensible  to 
those  nice  degrees  of  excellence,  neatness,  and  precision  in 
the  minipulation  which  tho  American  workman  catches  so 
readily.” 

A Powerful  Spectroscope.— In  the  young  science  ot  spec- 
troscopy, as  in  others,  an  important  element  of  progress  is  tho 
improvement  of  instruments  for  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
presented,  and  many  minds  are  engaged  on  this.  A new  spec- 
troscope of  remarkable  power  has  boon  brought  to  tho  notice 
of  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Thollon.  Its  chief  feature  is  tho 
use  of  sulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  which  are  closed  laterally,  not 
by  plates  with  parallel  faces,  but  by  prisms  of  tho  form  of 
Amici’s — i.e.,  having  curved  sides  meeting  at  an  angle  (which, 
however,  is  much  smaller  than  Amici's  prism).  The  refriugont 
angles  of  these  prisms  are  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  tho 
sulphide  prism.  Two  of  these  compound  prisms  are  substituted 
by  M.  Thollon  for  the  simple  prisms  in  a spectroscope,  which  ho 
formerly  described  to  tho  Academy.  Without  going  into  further 
details,  we  may  simply  state  that  an  enormous  dispersion  is  ob- 
tained ; with  a magnifying  power  of  15  to  ‘20  times,  the  spectrum 
has  a length  of  15  metres.  The  angular  distance  of  the  D lines 
of  sodium  is  about  12',  whereas  that  produced  by  M.Gassiot  was 
only  3'  G".  This  instrument  should  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  structure  of  tho  spectrum,  and  M.  Thollon  has  already 
noticed  some  interesting  facts.  Tho  lines  of  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium present  a dark  nucleus  passing  into  a nebulosity,  which 
becomes  gradually  merged  in  tho  continuous  spectrum.  Many 
lines  have  been  split  up,  and  all  that  have  been  thus  resolved 
have  been  found  to  belong  to  two  different  substances.  One  of 
the  hydrogen  lines  presents  a nebulosity  without  a nucleus.  M. 
Thollon  remarks  on  tho  magnificence  of  tho  spectrum  of  carbon 
from  the  electric  arc,  observed  with  tho  now  instrument.  The 
spectra  of  iron,  copper,  and  magnesium  in  the  same  arc  were 
also  seen  with  admirable  clearness  and  brilliancy.  These  new 
spectroscopes  have  been  constructed  for  M.  Thollon  by  tho  able 
optician  M.  Laurent. 

Celloidin,  a Substitute  for  Gun-cotton. — A new  kind 
of  nitro-celluloso  has  lately  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
chemical  works  of  E.  Schering,  in  Berlin.  This  has  been 
named  celloidin,  and  appears  to  be  a very  useful  substance, 
both  for  the  photographer  and  for  the  pharmacist.  It  is  put 
up  in  plates  which  are  neither  explosive,  like  gun-cotton,  nor 


readily  inflammable.  Ignited  it  burns  like  paper,  and  when 
heated  in  a test-tube,  it  chars  slowly.  Its  transport  by  rail, 
waggon,  or  mail,  is  therefore  unattended  with  danger.  This 
substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  any  proportions, 
and  yields  a perfectly  clear  solution,  leaving  no  residue.  Each 
plate  weighs  about  250  grams  (seven  ounces)  and  represents, 
when  completely  dry,  exactly  40  grams  of  pure  celloidin. — 
Schweiz.  Wochensch.  f.  Bh. 


®i0  ®or«sponb£Hfs. 


Electric. — The  defect  in  the  cards  enclosed  Is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  mounting  material  used.  It  may  have  contained  some  in- 
jurious substance,  or  it  may  have  become  sour.  Our  first  im- 
pression was  that  such  a cause  was  in  ojieration,  and  on  soaking 
the  card  in  warm  wafer  to  remove  the  print  from  the  mount,  wo 
found  an  accumulation  of  the  mounting  material  laid  thick  just 
at  the  point  where  the  patch  of  spots  w\is  present. 

G.  B. — The  bestremedj  for  the  pinholes  and  comets  in  your  nega- 
tive is  the  addition  of  a little  bromide  to  your  collodion.  The 
experiment  you  have  been  making  in  preparing  your  own  collo- 
dion, and  using  iodides  only,  ns  was  common  in  the  early  days 
of  the  collodion  process,  is  a very  interesting  one  ; but  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  change,  now  universal  in  practice, 
is  based  on  experience.  Good  results  were,  undoubtedly,  at 
times  obtained  with  simply  iodized  collodion  ; but  the  conditions 
were  very  precise,  and,  if  not  carefully  obseiwed,  many  troubles 
were  encountered.  The  collodion  deteriorated  in  sensitiveness 
steadily  after  it  was  iodized  ; but  if  used  too  soon  after  it  was 
iodized,  streaks,  spots,  comets,  and  fog  were  encountered. 
Besides  rendering  the  collodion  more  sensitive  and  making  it 
keep  better,  the  removal  of  comets,  and  such  abominations,  alone 
made  the  use  of  bromides  a great  boon. 

F.  II. — Your  toning  bath  is  spoiled  beyond  remedy.  You  must 
make  a fresh  one.  The  brown  discolouration  you  describe  is 
due  to  contact  with  hypo.  Throw  down  the  gold  with  iron,  and 
so  save  it  for  making  fresh  chloride  of  gold.  2.  We  shall  make 
the  announcement  in  due  time. 

J.  JuN.— The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  a silver  bath  will  throw 
down  citrate  of  silver  if  the  solution  bo  neutral  or  alkaline,  but 
not  if  free  nitric  acid  be  present.  The  experience  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question  is,  that  all  samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  com- 
merce at  the  present  time  are  neutral.  The  precipitate  of  citrate 
of  silver  weakens  the  solution  very  much,  as  citric  acid  being 
a tri-basic  salt,  three  atoms  of  silver  are  precipitated  by  each 
atom  of  citric  acid. 

G.  F.  M. — The  dilHeulty  caused  by  the  tendency  in  magnesium 
ribbon  to  go  out,  so  causing  intermissionof  light,  maybe  overcome 
by  keening  a gas  flame  or  a spirit  light  burning  underneath  it. 
The  primary  ditliculty  in  using  this  light  for  portraiture  is  tho 
dense  white'smoke  which  accumulates.  A method  of  getting  rid  of 
this  was  once  devised,  but  never  published. 

M.  M. — We  have  often  explained  that  the  ditliculty  in  obtaining  a 
rich  deep  tone  in  prints  was  due  rather  to  the  negative  than  to  tho 
quality  of  the  paper  or  to  tho  toning  bath.  With  a thin  weak 
negative,  wanting  in  contrasts,  no  really  rich  print  can  be  produced. 
The  shadows  should  be  nearly  transparent,  and  the  high  lights 
dense.  With  a thin  poor  negative  a rich  black  tone  cannot  bo 
obtained,  because  a sufficient  depth  of  printing  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  shadows  without  losing  tho  purity  of  the  whites.  When 
sufficiently  printed  to  do  justice  to  the  lights,  the  prints  will  tone 
to  a brown,  or  if  carried  further  to  a slatey  grey,  but  not  to  a 
black. 

G.  B. — The  notion  of  producing  stereoscopic  relief  in  a single  figure, 
by  projecting  the  images  from  two  lenses  one  upon  the  other,  has 
often  been  entertained,  but  is  the  result  of  a misconception  ; it 
cannot  bo  done.  By  skilful  drawing  and  management  of  light 
and  shade,  an  effect  of  great  solidity  in  a single  image  may  bo 
secured,  as  is  often  done  in  scene  painting,  and  occasionally  we 
have  seen  a similar  effect  in  photographs.  But  the  attempt  in 
question  is  a waste  of  time. 

Porcelain. — In  the  communication  to  which  you  refer,  the  writer 
assumes  that  the  reader  knows  how  to  produce  transparencies,  and 
merely  gives  his  method  of  treatiig  them  to  imitate  porcelain. 
They  are  evidently  printed  by  contact  with  the  negative  by  the  aid 
of  a gas  light.  A two-grain  solution  of  pyro,  with  thirty  mimins 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce,  will  answer.  2.  Enlaigements  can  be 
produced  on  collodion  by  treating  a darkened  room  as  a camera. 
3.  Technically,  porcelain  and  opal  glass  ore  not  the  same,  but  in 
common  phraseology  they  are  often  treated  as  the  same,  and 
generally  mean  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  photographs.  If  you 
nave  a solar  camera  you  can  enlarge  on  sensitive  albumenized 
paper  when  you  can  command  sunlight  ; but  it  is  a troublesome 
process.  With  a powerful  condenser  an  hour  of  bright  sunshine 
might  serve.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  albumenized  prints.  A 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  used  for  developing  paper  prints, 
Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGKAPUY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Ownership  of  the  Negative  at  Home  and  Abroad — 
IIeliostat  or  tIeliograph. 

The  Ownership  of  the  Negative  at  Home  and  Abroad. — The 
ownership  of  the  negative  appears  to  be  receiving  attention 
once  more  abroad.  It  is  a matter  of  much  importance  to 
the  photographer,  and  one,  therefore,  that  ought  to  be 
definitely  settled.  In  this  country  no  doubt  the  new  Copy- 
right Bill  will  contain  a clause  upon  the  subject,  although 
it  has  been  for  years  past  an  accepted  dictum  that  the 
photographic  negative  belongs  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  the  man  who  produced  it.  Of  course  there  are 
times  when  the  photographer  can  make  no  claim,  as,  for 
instance,  when  his  assistance  has  been  invoked  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  negative,  or  when  he  may 
be  desired  to  do  work  with  another  man’s  apparatus. 
Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a photograph  is  secured 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  two  persons,  in  which 
case  a dispute  of  claim  may  well  arise.  We  remember 
some  ten  years  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind  that  was  brought 
before  the  Paris  law  courts.  The  matter  in  hand  referred 
to  a negative  of  no  less  a person  than  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who  was  presented  upon  horseback,  a pose  of 
which  no  other  good  picture  was  in  existence,  so  that  the 
proprietorship  of  the  negative  was  an  important  affair. 
The  negative  was  the  work  of  that  eminent  firm  MM.  Bisson 
freres,  and  of  its  intrinsic  value  there  could  be  no  question. 
MM.  Bisson  freres  had  been  commissioned  by  a French 
painter,  M.  Yoon,  to  take  a portrait  of  the  Emperor,  and 
^IM.  Bisson  frbres  contended  that  wheu  they  had  supplied 
copies  of  such  portrait,  then  the  commission  had  been  duly 
executed.  But  !M.  Yoon  claimed  both  negative  and  copies. 
At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  photographer  appeared  in  the 
right,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  photograph 
was  taken  materially  altered  matters.  M.  Yoon  swore  dis- 
tinctly that  he  had  simply  engaged  the  photographer  to 
act  implicitly  under  the  former’s  directions.  M.  Yoon 
desired  to  paint  a portrait  of  the  Emperor  on  horseback, 
to  be  the  centre  of  a battle  picture  representing  the  fight 
at  Solferino,  and,  being  unwilling  to  trouble  the  august 
sitter  for  a lengthened  sitting,  he  had  constructed  a model 
horse  upon  which  to  pose  the  Emperor.  M.  Yoon  further 
stated  that,  besides  posing  his  sitter,  he  managed  the  light- 
ing, and  decided  upon  the  point  where  the  camera  was  to  be 
placed,  thus  fulfilling  all  the  artist’s  work  in  connection  with 
the  taking  of  the  photograph  ; the  photographer’s  labours 
were  confined,  he  averred,  to  the  purely  technical  portion 
of  the  work.  The  Court  in  the  end  adopted  M.  Yoon's 
statement,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  naturally  enough 
declared  the  negative  to  be  the  property  of  the  artist  who 
had  commissioned  the  taking  of  it.  That  it  v;as  the  joint 
production  of  two  men,  an  artist  and  a manipulator,  the 
Court  said  was  evident ; and  as  one  man  was  avowedly 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  other,  the  property 
must  be  given  to  the  employer,  and  not  the  employed. 
Few  would  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  such  a verdict ; but 
as  the  case  is  one  that  is  sometimes  cited  to  prove  the 
photographer’s  right  to  the  negative  is  not  an  incontroverti- 
ble one,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  case  was  given 
against  the  photographer  should  be  remembered.  In  this 
country,  he  who  desires  a negative,  as  well  as  print  there- 
from, has  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  it,  provided  he  makes 
known  his  wish  before  the  work  is  executed.  Photo- 
graphers do  not  desire  such  work  on  commission,  as  a 
rule,  as  it  is  foreign  to  their  mode  of  business  ; but 
anyone  desiring  to  possess  a negative  photograph  would 
have  little  ditticulty  in  securing  what  he  wants.  But  he 
must  be  prepared  to  pay,  for  not  only  does  a negative 
mean  actual  value  of  material,  but  forms  part  of  the 
photographer’s  stock-in-trade.  Moreover,  the  anxiety  of 
some  people  to  possess  negatives  is  very  foolish  on  their 
part.  If  they  consider  a negative  valuable  and  worth 
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keeping,  it  is  far  safer  in  the  hands  of  a photographer 
than  their  own.  Besides  the  ordinary  risk  to  which  glass 
is  liable,  the  photographic  film  is  subject  to  dangers  of 
its  own,  and  these  the  photographer  knows  how  to  guard 
against  better  than  his  patrons. 

IIeliostat  or  Heliograph. — The  heliostat  apparatus  which 
is  now  employed,  as  already  mentioned,  for  sunshine 
signalling,  both  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand,  has  received 
the  name  of  heliograph  by  Mr.  Mance,  who  has  initiated  the 
method  of  working.  As  we  have  stated  already  in  these 
columns,  the  plan  of  signalling  is  simply  to  reflect  an  image 
of  the  sun  to  a distant  station.  As  the  sun  is  continually 
moving— or,  rather,  the  earth— the  angle  at  which  the 
mirror  must  be  to  do  this  requires  to  be  changed  also,  and 
hence  the  heliostat  with  its  clockwork  arrangement  is 
made  use  of.  The  heliostat  mirror  follow's  the  sun,  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  after  it  has  been  once  pro- 
perly adjusted,  a bright  flare — the  reflected  image  of 
the  sun — is  seen  at  the  distant  station.  This  flare  or 
spot  may  be  observed  by  mechanical  means  at  anytime, 
and  the  appearance  and  extinction  of  the  light  consti- 
tute the  signals.  The  light  shown  for  a brief  period  is 
called  a dot,  and  for  a longer  period  (three  times  as 
long)  a dash.  All  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  made 
up  of  dots  and  dashes.  The  letter  E — that  most  used — 
is  represented  by  a single  dot  or  short  flash ; the  letter 
T by  a dash.  A is  shown  by  a dot  followed  by  a 
dash ; N by  a dash  followed  by  a dot,  and  so  on.  But 
although  Mr.  Mance  calls  his  modified  apparatus  a helio- 
graph, it  does  not  write  down  the  signals.  It  is  a pity,  by 
the  way,  he  has  chosen  the  nam^  which  has  been  made 
use  of  by  photographers  for  years  past.  Heliograph  and 
heliogravure,  signifying  an  impression  by  the  sun,  just  as 
photograph  signifies  an  impression  by  light,  are  the 
earliest  terms  employed  by  Niepce  and  his  colleagues, 
and  yet  IMr.  hlancc  has  applied  the  term  again  to  his 
light-signalling  apparatus,  which,  unlike  the  telegraph  and 
other  “ graphs,”  does  not  write  or  impress  at  all.  Since, 
however,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Mance’s  apparatus  has 
now  come  into  general  operation  in  the  field,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  it  could  be  converted  into  a true  helio- 
graphic instrument,  and  write  down  its  signals.  There 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  bringing  this  about.  As  we 
have  said,  the  station  to  which  the  signals  are  sent  observes  a 
bright  flare  or  spot,  sometimes  for  a short  period, 
sometimes  for  a longer  one,  or,  in  other  words,  some- 
times for  a duration  of  a second,  and  sometimes  for  three 
seconds.  The  light  is  very  intense,  for  it  is  a reflection  of 
the  sun  itself,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  it 
struck  a sensitive  film,  it  would  at  once  impress  the  latter. 
This  sensitive  film  might  be  iodide  paper,  to  be  developed 
hereafter  with  gallic  acid,  or,  in  fact,  any  similar  substance. 
The  bright  flare  would  be  caught  up  by  a condenser  and 
thrown  upon  the  sensitive  sheet  in  the  form  of  a tiny  spot. 
The  tiny  spot  would  at  once  impress  the  sensitive  sheet,  and 
if  the  sheet  were  made  to  travel  along  by  clock-work  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate,  then  the  tiny  spot  would  make  a line 
upon  the  film.  If  the  bright  spot  was  visible  for  a second 
only,  the  line  made  upon  the  moving  sensitive  film  would 
be  a very  short  one,  while  in  the  case  of  its  shining  for 
three  seconds  we  should  have  a fine  of  appreciable  length. 
In  fact,  we  should  have  a dot  or  a dash  upon  the  sensitive 
film  according  as  a short  or  long  signal  was  flashed.  In 
this  way  a truly  ” heliographic  " apparatus  would  bo  at 
hand,  and  we  think  it  would  be  worth  Mr.  Mance’s  while 
to  consider  whether  such  an  improvement  could  not  be 
made. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Artigue’s  Photo-Tracing  Paper— Autographii  Poly- 
chrome-Death OF  M.  Bacard,  sen.— Photographic  So- 
ciety of  France— Societe  desArchives— General  News 
Artigue's  Photo-tracing  Paper. — When  a specialist  meets 
with  some  novelty  that  interests  him,  he  is  absolutely 
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like  a child  who  wants  to  break  his  toys  to  see  what  is 
inside,  hut  whose  curiosity  is  never  satisfied.  For  this 
reason  I had  a great  desire  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Papier-. irtigiie,  so  I betook  nayself  to  the  inventor  himself, 
and  begged  him  to  show  me  all  the  details  of  his  invention. 
Having  seen  the  whole  process,  which  he  was  kind  enough 
to  exhibit  to  me,  1 am  enabled  to  give  a fuller  account  of 
the  Photo- Dccalque,  as  M.  Artigue  has  named  it,  than  I 
could  do  in  my  correspondence  published  in  your  issue  of 
the  4th  of  April.  In  every  other  process  with  tracing- 
paper  the  draughtsman  is  compelled  to  make  a vigorous 
drawing  in  thick  Indian  ink  ; he  has  also  to  be  careful  in 
securing  the  success  of  the  photographic  operations.  By 
this  new  method  ho  has  only  to  transfer  his  tracing  to  the 
special  carbon  paper  prepared  by  M.  Artigue,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  he  will  obtain  a beautifully  distinct  nega- 
tive copy  without  the  aid  of  daylight;  he  has  not  even  occa- 
sion to  use  the  printing-frame.  The  carbon  paper,  which 
is  coated  at  the  back  with  a film  of  potassium  hichromate, 
is  merely  thrown  into  water ; the  film  then  separates,  and 
the  drawing  appears  as  a white  line  on  a black  ground. 
On  exposing  this  negative  in  contact  with  the  copying 
paper  for  three  minutes  in  the  sun,  or  for  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  in  the  shade,  a positive  print  is  obtained. 
This  print  gives  the  lines  of  the  drawing  in  black  on  a 
white  ground,  absolutely  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  original 
itself.  The  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  this  process 
are,  that  it  is  particularly  simple,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  with  other  carbon  papers,  to  use  hot  water  and  its 
concomitants ; the  inconvenience  of  two  sheets  placed  side 
by  side  is  also  avoided.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
progress  realized  is  a very  remarkable  one,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  a hope  that  M.  Artigue,  who  is  a 
photographer  of  great  ability,  will  succeed  in  adapting 
the  process  to  carbon  photography  in  general.  The  nicety 
required  in  the  various  operations  of  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy, and  the  attending  difficulties,  are  the  causes  of  the 
carbon  processes  being  relinquished — for  that  they  are 
being  relinquished  every  day  affords  a fresh  proof — except 
for  transparent  photographs  and  enlargements.  In  these 
two  processes  carbon  still  maintains  its  sovereignty,  but 
in  all  others  it  is  rapidly  losing  its  power.  It  would  not 
bo  wonderful  if  M.  Artigue,  who  already  possesses  a key 
to  the  secret,  were  to  restore  the  carbon  monarchy,  though 
without  offending  the  republican  convictions  which  are 
now  so  prevalent  in  France.  M.  Artigue  has  discovered 
another  very  ingenious  method  of  producing  a negative. 
A piece  of  tracing  paper  is  written  or  drawn  on  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  a specially  prepared  ink,  and  a brush  mois- 
tened with  a certain  mixture  is  passed  over  it,  when  the 
tracing  becomes  transparent.  So  great  is  the  transpar- 
ency of  this  negative  that  any  number  of  excellent  prints 
in  black  line  on  white  ground  may  be  taken  from  it  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  this  respect  it  possesses  a manifest 
advantage  over  transfer  papers  in  which  the  line  is  coloured. 
The  first-named  process  of  M.  Artigue  is  more  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  producing  good  negatives.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  office  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  for  the  reproduction  of  military  charts, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  copying  survey  maps,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  preferred 
to  other  processes,  notwithstanding  its  costliness. 

The  Autographic- Polychrome  Process.* — As  I am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  new  reproduction  processes,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
me  to  omit  to  mention  one  which  has  received  the  name  of 
autographie-polychrome ; it  is  worthy  of  notice,  no  less 
for  its  very  great  simplicity,  than  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  be  worked.  By  employing  this  process, 
also,  a great  saving  is  effected  both  of  time  and  money, 

• It  will  be  notice!  that  in  my  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  4th  of  April  I erroneously  applied  the  name  of  poiifchrome-autoj/raphie 
to  a process  depending  on  the  use  of  a substance  consisting  mainly  of  on 
aniline  base.  This  is  an  error  which  my  readers  will  probably  have 
dstectad  themsclTce,  as  I went  on  to  speak  of  the  prints  being  only  blue 
and  violet. 


as  the  long  and  costly  labour  of  making  copies  of  draw- 
ings or  plans  in  one  or  several  colours  is  entirely  avoided  ; 
all  the  colours  of  the  drawings,  whether  worked  by  the 
pen  or  the  brush,  are  reproduced  at  the  same  time  by  a 
single  printing  operation.  This  new  system,  the  solution 
of  a problem  that  has  been  long  sought  after,  will  be 
found  to  be  indispensable  in  many  branches  of  art  manu- 
factures. By  means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  twenty 
to  forty  copies  of  a drawing  of  any  size  ; neither  press  nor 
laboratory  is  required,  but  merely  the  special  colours  and 
paper  of  the  inventor.  It  appears  to  me  that  some  account 
of  useful  inventions  of  this  kind  will  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  especially  as  without  publicity  being  given  to 
them,  and  attention  being  drawn  to  their  merits,  they  run 
the  risk  of  being  ignored  altogether.  ^Vhenever,  there- 
fore, 1 meet  with  a new  process  possessed  of  any  value, 
and  connected  in  any  way  with  photography  or  its  appli- 
cations, I intend  to  describe  it  in  my  correspondence.  It 
is  very  possible  that  similar  methods  are  being  worked  in 
England ; but  in  making  known  those  which  are  intro- 
duced in  France,  I am  giving  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parison, which  may  lead  to  improvements  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Giving  this  kind  of  information  will  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  calling  attention  to  infringements 
of  patents  and  copyrights,  where  such  exist. 

Death  of  M.  Bacard  the  Elder. — In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  to  deplore  a sad  loss  in  our  pro- 
fession. M.  Bacard,  senior,  has  at  last  succumbed  to  a 
painful  disorder  under  which  he  had  been  for  a long  time 
a sufferer.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  an  artist  of  great 
experience,  whose  photographs  were  very  highly  valued. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  a large  and  prosperous  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  a hardworking  and  industrious 
career  he  has  turned  out  many  skilful  and  well-known 
pupils;  among  these  his  son,  M.  Bacard  junior,  who 
has  a separate  establishment  of  his  own,  is  one  of  the 
first  photographers  of  Paris.  The  death  of  M.  Bacard 
causes  a notable  blank  in  the  list  of  portrait  photographers, 
and  the  news  of  it  will  be  received  with  universal  regret 
by  the  profession,  who  lose  a respected  colleague,  and  by 
the  public,  who  will  mi.ss  a favourite  artist. 

Photogrvphic  Society  of  France. — The  general  meeting  of 
this  Society,  which  was  held  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  April 
last,  lost  some  of  its  anticipated  interest  in  consequence  of 
the  adjournment  of  two  subjects  which  had  been 
announced  for  discussion : I refer  to  the  promised  com- 
munication of  M.  Ch.  Cros,  on  “ Improvements  in  nega- 
tives by  an  optional  displacement  of  the  actinic  action," 
and  to  the  expected  exhibition  by  Mr.  Gurney,  of  New 
York,  of  some  specimens  of  photographs  “ coloured  by 
his  new  process.”  These  two  important  questions  were, 
however,  referred  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 
Let  us  hope  that  “ Ce  qui  est  differe  ne  sera  pas pei-du,”  other- 
wise the  Photographic  Society  will  be  giving  the  lie  to  an 
old  proverb.  \Ve  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at 
this  meeting  some  observations  from  M.  Stebbing,  some 
remarks  on  the  development  of  gelatine  bromide,  and  of 
examining  a large  number  of  photographs  exhibited  by 
various  members  as  specimens  of  their  skill  or  illustrations 
of  their  researches.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
meeting  was  a special  question  of  photographic  chemistry 
treated  by  M.  Bardy  with  his  usual  talent : “ The  use 
of  various  solvents  of  pyroxylins  in  the  preparation  of 
emulsions.”  M.  Bardy  also  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
novel  instrument,  which  he  calls  the  “ ebromographe,"  for 
obtaining,  without  the  use  of  a lithographic  stone  or  inking 
roller,  a large  number  of  copies  of  the  same  drawing.  This 
instrument  I have  already  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  Nxws  in  my  correspondence 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  of  April  last.  At 
the  same  meeting  M.  Davanne  read  a report  on  the  “ Causes 
of  Halos,”  by  the  Committee  on  Emulsions. 

Societe  Francaise  des  Archives  Photographiques,  IJistoriques, 
tl  MonutnenlaUs.^As  1 announced  in  my  letter  which 
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appeared  in  the  Photograpuic  News  of  the  14th  March 
la.st,  this  Society  held  its  first  scientific  excursion  on 
Sunday,  the  Cth  April  last.  The  wet  weather  of  that 
day  did  not  succeed  in  damping  the  ardour  of  the  excur- 
sionists who  had  assembled  at  the  Liinours  station ; in 
spite  of  the  rain  they  steadily  worked  through  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  expedition.  Several  photographs  wers 
tik  nby  M.  Letellier,  the  indefatigable  director  of  the 
society,  of  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  chateau  of  Chevreuse,  as 
well  as  of  views  on  the  estate  of  the  Uukes  de  Luynes  at 
Dampierre.  Let  us  wish  the  Society  more  favourable 
weather  for  their  next  excursion,  which  is  fixed  for  the 
20th  of  this  month.  Ou  that  occasion  M.  Guilleminot  has 
promised  to  subject  to  trial  the  new  travelling  apparatus 
for  photographers  of  his  own  designing,  and  several 
archieologists  will  explain  and  describe  the  historical 
buildings  which  are  to  be  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

Miscellaneous  News. — The  lecture  given  by  M.  Pierre 
Petit,  junior,  on  photography  and  its  various  applications, 
drew  a very  numerous  audience,  a fact  which  goes  to 
prove  that  everything  relating  to  our  art-science  has  a 
charm  for  those  desirous  of  knowledge,  and  meets  with  a 
favour  that  steadily  increases  on  each  successive  occasion. 

The  definitive  transfer  of  the  valuable  photographic 
business  of  M.  Walery  is  the  great  news  of  the  day, 
perhaps  because  the  denouement  was  so  very  unexpected. 
In  the  French  Correspondence  of  the  Photographic 
News  of  the  22nd  November  last,  the  late  Ernest  Lacan 
informed  your  readers  that  M.  Schemboche,  of  Flor- 
ence, had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  M.  Walery 
to  succeed  him  iu  his  business.  Now  we  learn 
that  M.  Schemboche  will  take  over  the  establishment  of 
M.  Dupont,  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  while 
M.  Dupont  becomes  the  successor  of  M.  Walery.  This 
turns  out  to  be  the  final  result  of  a convention  concern- 
ing which  we  have  heard  many  contradictory  surmises, 
but  the  question  still  remains  whether  the  strife  will  cease 
from  want  of  combatants.  MM.  Dupont  and  Schemboche 
will  have  to  exhibit  more  ingenuity  and  activity  than  ever 
to  establish  a real  competition  against  each  other,  after 
having  concluded  an  amicable  arrangement  whose  motive 
is  not  understood  by  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  bo  acknowledged  that  with  private  interests  the 
public  have  no  right  to  bo  concerned. 

K.  Versnaeyen. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  SUB.JEGTS  FROM 
NATURE  SUITED  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  ALEXANDER  HUNTER.* 

In  the  following  paper  prepared  for  this  Society  with  some 
care,  and  after  thirty-two  years  of  photographic  and  artistic 
labours  in  India,  I propose  to  discuss  the  subject  of  land- 
scape art  under  the  heads  of  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
industrial,  trusting  that  the  photographs  which  I may  be 
able  to  hand  round  and  to  lay  on  the  table  mav  serve  to 
illustrate  more  forcibly  what  I wish  to  express,  than  any- 
thing I could  say  in  mere  words. 

Landscape  art  opens  up  to  the  photographer,  perhaps,  a 
wider  field  than  any  other  branch,  yet  I believe  it  is  more 
difficult  to  attain  to  anything  like  eminence  in  pure  land- 
scape than  in  architectural  or  portrait  photography,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  calls  for  a more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  light,  shade,  composition,  and  general 
breadth  of  effect,  than  most  of  the  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy. In  fact,  a real  artist  can  show  off  his  talent  better 
in  landscape  photography  than  in  any  other  department. 

I dare  say  I may  be  treading  on  very  tender  ground  by 
making  such  a broad  assertion,  but  I do  so  after  twenty- 
nine  years'  practical  experience  of  photography  in  all  its 
branches,  and  since  the  art  was  almost  in  its  infancy.  Now 
it  has  attained  to  what  we,  in  our  self-sufficient  wisdom,  are 


inclined  to  look  upon  with  complacency,  as  being  pretty 
fair  and  honest  progress  towards  perfection.  I have  no 
doubt  that  ten  years  hence,  if  any  of  us  are  spared  to  look 
back  upon  the  labours  of  1879,  we  will  be  surprised  to  think 
how  easily  wo  were  pleased  with  what  wo  were  producing. 
There  is  one  delightful  encouragement  that  we  all  must  have 
in  our  photographic  labours,  aud  this  is  a point  that  we 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge — at  least  three- 
fourths  of  our  labour  for  which  we  take  the  credit  is  God’s 
own  work  : wo  are  fellow-labourers,  but  can  do  little  more 
than  prepare  the  paper,  the  chemicals,  the  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  made 
the  progress  that  photography  can  now  show,  but  let  us  not 
be  proud,  conceited,  or  boastful,  or  we  may  have  little  future 
progress  to  talk  of  at  these  or  other  meetings. 

But  to  proceed  with  more  practical  details.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  for  pastoral  photography,  there  are  a few 
simple  rules  to  guide  us,  that  must  be  attended  to  if  we 
would  wish  to  produce  a pleasing  picture,  and  some  of  these 
are  the  same  as  those  that  would  guide  an  artist  in  painting 
landscapes.  The  following  are  of  primary  importance  ; — 
1.  Whatever  may  be  the  subject  selected,  take  care  that  the 
principal  object  does  not  come  bang  in  the  centre  of  the  glass, 
or  it  may  remind  you  of  “ here  stauds  a post.”  2.  Get  it  a 
little  to  one  side,  with  a smaller  object  ou  the  other  to  balance 
or  support  if.  3.  Don’t  get  the  horizon  in  the  centre 
of  the  glass,  with  half  for  the  sky  and  half  for  the  picture, 
as  this  creates  a difiiculty  with  the  details  in  the  foreground, 
and  throws  a considerable  portion  of  the  nearest  part  of  the 
picture  out  of  focus,  while  it  leaves  the  middle  distance, 
which  is  often  the  most  telling  and  important  part  of  the 
view,  out  of  its  proper  and  relative  position.  4.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  best  position  of  the  horizon  is  one-third 
from  the  bottom  of  a picture,  leaving  two-thirds  for  the  sky, 
hills,  distance,  &c.  Bennington,  Collins,  Creswick,  and  Bir 
Augustus  Calcott,  with  many  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
Flemish  School,  have  now  and  then  kept  the  horizon  one- 
fourth  from  the  bottom , and  this  gives  greater  importance  to 
the  figures  or  animals  which  are  in  the  foreground.  If  it  is 
desired  to  represent  views  or  scenery  from  a height,  this  rule 
may  be  reversed,  and  the  horizon  may  be  one-third  from 
the  top,  leaving  two-thirds  for  the  foreground  and  near 
details.  There  is  this  danger,  however,  with  the  latter  mode 
of  treatment,  that  if  figures  or  animals  are  to  be  introduced, 
they  don’t  come  properly  into  the  picture,  and  either  look 
dumpy,  distorted,  or  as  if  they  had  been  sat  upon  or  were 
lying  on  their  sides  ; and  objects,  animals,  or  figures  from 
this  standpoint  should  not  be  attemnted  in  photography,  as 
they  will  have  an  insignificance,  and  will  sometimes  appear 
as  if  tumbling  out  of  the  picture.  To  put  this  more  pithily, 
you  cannot  take  a good  photograph,  picture,  or  sketch  of  a 
man,  from  a position  where  you  see  the  circular  form  of  the 
top  of  his  hat.  Turner  used  to  have  a very  laconic  way  of 
putting  this  : “ Your  own  knees  or  youi  own  toes  will  never 
make  a good  object  in  the  foreground  of  a picture.”  5.  It  is 
better  to  point  the  camera  away  from  the  sun,  or  slightly 
across  the  path  of  its  rays,  than  directly  facing  it.  G.  In 
bright  sunny  weather,  the  best  views,  I believe,  are  generally 
obtained  in  the  mornings  after  the  dew  has  risen,  or  before 
it  begins  to  fall  in  the  evenings.  In  India,  wo  used  to  go 
out  about  5 a.m.,  so  as  to  bo  ready  to  work  from  7 to  10, 
then  home  for  breakfast  and  a bath,  and  perhaps  a little 
time  to  read  or  to  rest,  luncheon  at  1,  and  out  again  from 
2 till  6 p.m.,  on  rare  occasions  till  7 p.m.  I have  seen  some 
good  photographs  taken  when  it  was  almost  dark,  but  of 
course  the  exposure  was  then  much  longer.  I have  also  seen 
good  views  taken  in  misty  weather,  and  not  a few  during 
showers  of  rain  ; on  the  whole,  1 prefer  a showery  day  with 
large  white  clouds,  to  a hot  steamy  day  or  a dull  murky  one. 
I have  never  worked  at  photography  with  snow  on  the 
ground,  but  I should  think  that  with  a moderately  clear 
sky  the  quality  of  light  would  be  good,  though  the  position 
of  the  bright  light  is  reversed  by  the  snowy  landscape,  and 
the  sky  is  often  of  a leaden  grey.  I have  no  experience  of 
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work  under  a black  Glasgow  or  Greenock  fog,  a London 
yellow  p»asoup-like  fog,  an  Edinburgh  murky  fog,  a grey, 
leaden  Hampshire  fog,  a green  Leith  and  Portobello chemi- 
cal fog,  a pure  white  Thames  steamy  fog,  or  a Haddington 
eastern  haur,  but  this  I know  ; that  two,  if  not  three,  of  these 
are  prejudicial  to  health,  and  presumably  to  photography 
also. 

We  come  now  to  the  division  of  subjects  into  difterent 
classes-  Pastoral  landscapes  are  usually  associated  with  flat, 
alluvial,  or  nearly  level  country,  coast  scenery,  or  views 
on  rivers,  such  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Cuyp,  Paul  Potter, 
Bonnington,  and  a number  of  our  modern  artists.  The 
difierence,  however,  between  photographs  and  pictures  of 
this  class  is,  that  the  artiit  has  the  power  of  introducing 
shadows  and  of  concentrating  the  effects  near  the  horizon, 
and  of  placing  the  figures,  animals,  or  objects  in  such  positons 
as  will  please  the  eye  and  assist  the  composition  or  general 
effect.  All  that  the  photographer  can  do  is  to  alter  his  own 
position,  or  that  of  his  camera,  to  try  to  get  everything  into 
the  best  possible  position ; but  in  doing  this,  an  awkward 
branch,  too  large  a stone,  or  an  unfortunate  blaze  of  light, 
or  a hard  cutting  shadow,  will  sometimes  spoil  what  would 
otherwise  be  a fine  subject.  As  a general  rule,  for  subjects 
of  this  class,  it  is  well  to  select  a clear  open  space  immediately 
in  front  of  the  camera,  and  this  avoids  a difficulty.  A windy 
day  is  often  the  source  of  a great  distress  to  the  photographer, 
by  blowing  about  the  trees,  grass,  or  plants  in  the  picture. 
Those  in  the  foreground  usually  suffer  most,  as  they  seem  to 
be  shaken  the  most  violently.  It  has  been  frequently 
objected  to  photography  that  it  gives  too  clear,  sharp,  and 
catting  an  outline,  but  this  may  sometimes  be  obviated  by 
not  focusing  too  sharply.  I have  occasionally  seen  artistic 
sketchy-like  photographs  produced  where  none  of  the  picture 
was  truly  focused,  but  there  is  always  a risk  of  producing 
a muddled  effect. 

By  combination  printing  the  artistic  photographer  can 
generally  produce  pictures  alike  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
in  their  results.  If,  however,  the  different  parts  are  not 
artistically  and  skilfully  combined,  they  can  neither  be 
pleasing  nor  truthful. 

Agricultural  subjects  differ  from  pastoral  generally  in 
being  more  confined,  and  of  a local  character  ; in  these  there 
are  points  of  peculiar  interest  that  require  to  be  seen  closer 
at  hand,  and  to  bo  more  clearly  defined.  Thus,  for  instance, 
views  of  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  and  scenes  on  farms,  with 
cattle,  agricultural  and  other  implements,  require  to  occupy 
prominent  positions.  Skies  are  not  required  in  such  sub- 
jects, or  a very  little  bit  in  an  upper  corner  of  the  scene  is 
often  sufficient. 

We  had  some  interesting  discussions  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  magnesium  and  other  arti- 
ficial lights.  I did  not  think  that  that  important  subject 
received  the  attention  it  deserved,  for  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs were  nearly  as  good  as  any  of  the  portraits  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  light  of  the  sun  ; they  had  a Rembrandtish 
effect,  and  remarkable  definition.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sun’s  rays  give  us  the  best  light,  but  the  quality  of  that 
light  is  very  variable  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  India,  as  of  most 
other  countries,  it  is  usually  better  than  in  the  plains. 

The  photographer  has  often  more  light  than  he  wishes, 
especially  in  hot  climates  or  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
under  such  conditions,  the  pictures  are  apt  to  come  out  too 
black  and  white,  and  to  obviate  this,  dull  rainy  days  are  pre- 
ferable, or  working  in  the  mornings  or  evenings,  as  I have 
already  hinted. 

I must  now  conclude  by  informing  you  that  photography 
(as  well  as  the  fine  arts)  is  making  very  rapid  strides  in 
India:  many  of  the  rajahs  and  wealthy  natives  practise 
photography  with  success,  and  keep  assistant  photographers 
in  their  pay  ; and  I assisted  in  the  establishment  of  thirty- 
three  schools  of  Industrial  Art  in  India,  and  one  at  Jaffa  in 
Ceylon.  Most  of  these  are  in  a prosperous  state,  and  are 
well  attended  and  liberally  supported  by  all  classes  of  the 


community.  We  commenced  in  Madras  in  18.50,  and  had 
within  four  months  six  hundred  pupils,  each  paying  one 
rupee  or  two  shillings  a month  for  instruction.  I had  eight 
teachers — European,  East  Indian,  and  Native— to  assist  me, 
and  in  twenty-three  years  we  were  able  to  provide  situations 
for2,020  young  men.  The  work  was  begun  as  an  experiment, 
not  as  a remunerative  speculation  ; it  greatly  prospered,  and 
now  it  goes  on  steadily  and  unostentatiously,  without  giving 
me  any  further  trouble  or  anxiety. 

Photography  I found  to  be  a great  aid  to  art,  and  it  sui- 
prised,  astonished,  amused,  or  excited  the  natives  of  India, 
but  it  did  not  rivet  their  attention  so  foicibly  as  the  arts  of 
modelling,  carving,  and  sculpture,  for  these  they  under- 
stood and  had  practised  successfully  for  many  centuries, 
though  often  in  a grotesque,  rude  and  quaint,  and  some- 
times in  a questionable  way  in  the  decoration  of  their 
pagodas.  Though  India  can  boast  of  possessing  some  of  the 
finest  marble  and  bronze  statues  and  busts  in  the  world,  the 
work  of  British  artists,  she  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  in 
the  way  of  fine,  pure,  and  elevating  art.  Yet  she  possesses, 
perhaps,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  quarries  of  marble, 
alabaster,  and  magnesian  limestones  of  every  shade  and 
colour  at  Aymere,  Jeypore,  .Jubbulpore  (this  is  the  finest 
quarry  of  pure  white  marble,  2 miles  in  length,  and  120  to 
160  feet  thick,  yet  the  only  use  made  of  it  is  for  mile- 
stones). There  are  other  fine  quarries  in  Madras,  Burmab, 
and  Pegu.  Besides  these,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
serpentine  edidote  granite,  white  granites,  black  marbles, 
&o.,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  all  lying  comparatively 
idle. 

We  are  doing  a great  deal  to  educate  the  natives  of  India, 
and  they  are  grateful  for  it ; but  could  we  not  turn  some  of 
these  neglected  resources  to  account,  and  then  do  the  same 
for  Cyprus,  for  Africa,  and  for  Russia,  which  seem  to  be  in 
need  of  peaceful  occupations  ? 

PHOTOGR.\PH Y CAN  AID  ART,  AS  ART  AIDS  INDUSTRY . 

Come,  sister  dear,  and  lend  thy  willing  aid 
To  eatch  those  passing  (harms  of  light  and  shads 
That  flit  about  as  if  in  lively  play. 

And  while  we  gaze,  so  quickly  pa.ss  away. 

Just  watch  that  little  brilliant  sparkling  light 
Dancing  about  as  if  in  free  delight. 

Like  sportive  lamb,  from  rocky  bank  or  glade, 

Skipping  o’er  leafy  bough,  then  lost  in  shade. 

The  brush  or  pencil  in  the  artist’s  hand 
Can  teach  us  to  perceive  and  understand 
That  glorious  book  which  Nature  spreads  to  view. 

But,  yet,  ’lis  granted  only  to  a few 
To  read  and  represent  God's  work  aright. 

Thereby  to  elevate,  improve,  instruct,  delight. 


EFFECT  OF  PROLONGED  EMULSIFICATION  IN 
THE  GELATINE-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BT  OAPr.  ABNBV,  B.E.,  F.H.P.* 

I HAVE  ventured  once  more  to  say  a word  in  the  discussion 
on  the  gelatineemulsion,  as  perhaps  some  experiments  I have 
made  may  throw  a light  on  the  subject  of  the  greater 
sensitiveness  of  this  process  after  long  emulsification.  I 
would  first  call  your  attention  to  a statement  I made  some 
time  last  year  in  one  of  my  papers,  that  silver  bromide  is 
incapable  of  existing  in  close  contact  with  freshly  reduced 
metallic  silver,  and  I shall  take  this  for  my  text  on  which 
to  found  my  argument.  If  wo  take  collodion,  and  highly 
bromize  it  with  (say)  ten  grains  of  zinc  bromide  to  the  ounce, 
and  try  and  use  this  in  a bath,  we  shall  find  that  the  silver 
bromide  will  bo  formed  rapidly,  but  that  it  lies  entirely  on 
the  surface  of  the  film,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  can  be 
wiped  off  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  and  leave  the  transparent 
film  of  collodion  behind.  If  we  take  plates  so  prepared,  and, 
after  exciting  in  the  silver  bath  and  washing  thoroughly, 
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transfer  them  to  a bath  of  potassium  bromide,  we  shall  fiiid 
that  we  have  increased  density  of  deposit,  a transparent  61m 
becoming  nearly  opaque.  When  these  plates  are  washed 
and  dried,  let  them  be  exposed  beneath  a negative  in  the 
printing  frame  and  be  developed.  If  one  plate  be  developed 
by  ferric  oxalate,  we  shall  6nd  that  ae  get  an  image 
developed  at  6rst,  but  that  on  continuing  the  development 
to  attain  density  we  shall  get  either  a perfectly  black  61m, 
or  an  image  so  dark  as  to  be  perfectly  useless,  large  granules 
of  metallic  silver  taking  the  place  of  a 6ne  deposit.  Let 
the  other  plate  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
acidihed  silver  nitrate,  the  image  will  be  found  to  develop 
of  the  proper  density  and  of  the  most  delicate  character. 
Let  us  try  and  reason  out  the  cause  of  this  difference.  In 
both  plates  the  silver  bromide  is  in  almost  a continuous 
layer  ; but  in  the  one  the  bromide,  acted  upon  by  light,  is 
reduced  to  a metallic  state,  and  that  forms  sub-bromide 
with  the  next  particle  of  unaltered  bromide,  and  so  on,  till  i 
the  action  is  stoped  by  a want  of  continuity  in  the  bromide.  | 
In  the  other,  metallic  silver  is  only  deposited  in  the  sub- 
bromide, and  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  image  to  spread  ; 
the  discontinuity  or  continuity  does  not  affect  the  result. 

Take  another  plate  similarly  prepared,  but  not  dried,  and 
flow  over  it  a weak  solution  of  gelatine;  dry  it,  and  again 
develop  by  the  alkaline  method.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
development  takes  place  regularly  and  evenly,  and  that  a 
very  6ne  result  is  obtained,  though  still  rather  coarse.  Why 
is  this?  The  gelatine  impregnates  the  bromide,  and  on 
drying  there  is  a distinct  separation  of  the  particles.  Now 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  effact  of  the  long  emulsifl- 
cation  of  the  silver  bromide  in  gelatine.  At  every  instant 
the  particles  tend  to  separate  into  a 6ner  and  6ner  state  of 
division,  and  the  gelatine  separates  them  individually,  till, 
after  a lengthened  emulsi&cation,  the  particles  are  excessively 
minute,  and  completely  enveloped  by  gelatine.  On  coating 
a plate  with  such  gelatine  emulsion,  and  after  drying,  no 
two  individual  particles  are  in  contact  (recollect,  I do  not 
say  molecules,  as  there  probably  are  thousands  of  such  in 
the  smallest  particle)  ; and  if  any  particle  has  been  acted 
upon  by  light,  that  colour  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  use  of  soluble  bromide  seems  to  be  in  forming  a 
compound  with  the  silver  bromide,  which  prevents  its 
reduction  ; in  other  words,  metallic  silver  in  presence  of  this 
double  bromide  does  not  have  the  same  effect  as  it  has  on 
the  bromide  of  silver  alone;  hence  when  these  individual 
particles  are  thoroughly  separated,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
restraining  action  of  the  soluble  bromide.  Each  particle 
has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  is  independent  of  the 
contiguous  particles,  and  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Now 
collodion  is  essentially  granular;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
continuous  layer,  whereas  gelatine  is  ; hence  in  the  one  case 
the  restraining  bromide  is  required,  and  in  the  other,  where 
the  emulsiffcation  has  been  long  continued,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. With  washed  collodion  emulsion,  where  the  amount  of 
pyroxylins  has  been  diminished,  the  tendency  to  fog  is 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  ; but  when  a preservative 
such  as  albumen  is  used,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  pyroxyline. 
In  many  cases  the  substitute  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Thus 
in  albumen-beer  plates  prepared  with  the  hath,  no  restraining 
bromide  was  required  to  bring  out  an  unveiled  image,  and 
an  immense  proportion  of  ammonia  could  be  used ; and 
again,  the  addition  of  gelatine  to  the  developer  in  some  shape 
or  another  often  renders  soluble  bromide  unnecessary  : for  the 
same  reason,  the  particles  of  metallic  silver  reduced  from  the 
sub-bromide  being  prevented  from  transmitting  to  the 
neighbouring  particle  of  unaltered  silver  bromide  by  the 
viscidity  of  the  gelatine.  Regarding  the  increased  sensitive- 
ness cau.-;ed  by  prolonged  emulsihcatioo,  the  separation  of 
the  particles  into  a minute  size  favours  this,  since  there  is 
more  surface  on  which  the  light  can  act,  and  there  are  also 
other  considerations  regarding  the  kind  of  light  which  is 
effective  as  yon  reduce  the  size  of  the  particles,  which  also  is 
fmurable  for  it. 


Experiments  I have  made  favour  this  theory,  if  theory  it 
can  be  called,  but  I shall  hope  that  fresh  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  during  the  discussion. 


NOTES  ON  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BT  COLONEL  H.  STUART  WOBTLEY.* 

There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion with  regard  to  red  fog.  That  kind  of  fog  was  quite 
unknown  to  me  in  actual  work,  and  I think  I have  been 
able  to  trace  the  reason.  I have  always  used  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  my  emulsions,  but  on  one  occasion  lately,  having 
omitted  it,  1 found  red  fog.  Two  emulsions,  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  were  then  tried,  one  with  nitrate  of 
uranium,  and  one  without.  Here  is  the  result : red  fog  deve- 
loped in  one,  not  in  the  other  : the  plates  showing  clearly 
the  fact. 

I also  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a very  power- 
ful action  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  gelatine  by  the  silver. 
In  this  bottle  is  gelatine  exposed  to  light  with  silver  in  ; in 
this  one  collodion  with  silver  in.  Note  the  difference,  and 
you  will  see  how  powerful  an  influence  is  exerted  in  one 
case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Now,  some  years  since  I pointed  out  that  washing  collo- 
dion emulsion  with  hot  water  robbed  it  of  some  valuable 
property,  and  I now  6nd  that  a very  great  deal  of  the  vary- 
ing results  of  gelatine  work  is  due  to  variation  in  the  wash- 
ing. When  exposing  with  Mr.  Bennett  the  other  day,  I 
was  struck  by  finding  but  little  difference  in  the  two  plates — 
one  prepared  at  considerable  heat,  one  rather  cool — and  I 
feel  sure  that  our  plates  were  so  much  alike  because  we  both 
wash  according  to  what  our  plate  requires, 

I will  go  more  carefully  into  this  subject,  and  bring  it 
forward  again  in  the  future.  I believe  that  this  question  of 
washing  greatly  affects  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates,  as  I 
remember  that  among  some  samples  of  plates  that  were  sent 
round  the  world,  after  being  exposed,  to  test  their  keeping 
qualities,  one  set  developed  quite  perfectly,  and  this  set  had 
had  a special  method  of  washing. 

I mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  that  I had  tried  all  kinds 
of  plates  and  formulas  since  Mr.  Burgess  first  sent  out  his 
capital  plates  and  emulsions  in  1873,  and  that  I had  not 
found  any  plates  equal  to  Mr.  Bennett’s,  with  the  exception 
of  those  1 prepared  myself,  and  I think  that  the  original 
starting-point  of  all  us  washed  emulsion  workers  should  now 
be  reprinted.  This,  then,  is  from  the  British  Journal,  Nov. 
14,  1873 

" Hints  to  Gelatine-Bromide  Workers. — I hope  the  follow- 
ing hints  to  gelatine-bromide  workers  will  be  found  useful : — 
To  make  the  gelatine-bromide  emulsion,  put  half  the  gela- 
tine to  be  used  into  one  vessel,  and  the  other  half  into 
another.  Now  pour  as  much  bromide  of  cadmium  solution 
into  one  of  the  vessels,  and  ns  much  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
‘ measured  ’ into  the  other,  as  will  cover  the  gelatine.  ‘ The 
strength  of  solutions  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  silver 
bromide  required  in  the  gelatine.’  When  the  gelatine  is 
swelled  sufficiently,  pour  the  solutions  off'  and  measure  ; by 
that  means  the  quantity  of  bromide  and  silver  taken  up  by 
the  gelatine  will  be  ascertained.  Keep  the  bromide  in  ex- 
cess of  its  equivalent  of  silver  by  adding  bromide  solution, 
if  required.  Heat  both  the  quantities  of  gelatine  until  dis- 
solved ; then  mix,  stirring  with  a glass  rod.  Let  it  stand 
till  cold,  cut  in  slices  with  a piece  of  thin  glass,  and  wash 
in  distilled  water,  to  remove  the  excess  of  bromide.” — J, 
Johnston. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  here  are  the  two 
great  principles  on  which  now  much  stress  is  laid  : “ Keep 
the  bromide  in  excess,”  “ Wash  to  remove  the  excess  after 
solidifying  it  into  pellicle.”  No  such  instruction  had  ever 
appeared  before,  though  it  reappeared  six  days  afterwards  in 
Mr.  Kennett’s  Patent  of  Nov.  20. 

* Bead  before  the  Photograpbic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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A NOVEL  ACCELEKATOK. 

A SOMEWHAT  novel  method  of  «horteniug  exposures  iu  the 
studio  is  claiming  some  attention  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  D.  N.  Carvalho,  writing  in  Anolhony's  Bulletin,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty-three  to  sixty  per  cent.,  simply  by  painting 
the  whole  interior  of  the  studio,  walls,  doors,  sashes,  and 
floor  one  uniform  tint,  which  he  describes  as  “ orange 
pea-green”!  He  materially  shortens  discussion  on  the 
subject  by  emphatically  placing  it  as  a matter  of  proved 
fact.  He  was  quite  prepared,  he  states,  to  find  that  his 
statement  “ would  lead  to  controversy  and  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  it  as  a theory ; and  likewise,  that  sceptics 
and  others  should  express  their  doubts  of  it  ps  a matter 
of  fact  was  also  to  be  anticipated : all  new  discoveries,  and 
more  especially  this  one,  in  direct  confiict  as  it  is  with  all 
the  accepted  theories  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more, 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  subjected  to 
the  ‘ fire  ’ of  scientific  and  other  opinions.  This  has  in  a 
great  measure  come  to  pass.  ‘Authority’  after  ‘ autho- 
rity,’ have  been  placed  before  me,  all  bearing  against  the 
above  statement ; but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  still  re- 
mains an  actual  fact  that  a gallery  painted  of  the  ‘ orange 
pea-green  ’ already  mentioned  will  absolutely  shorten  ex- 
posure from  thirty-three  and  a third  to  sixty  per  cent., 
according  to  circumstances.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
shadows  will  be  softer,  the  expression  of  the  sitter’s  face 
more  pleasant,  there  being  no  intense  light  to  trouble  the 
eyes  ; and,  lastly,  you  need  no  change  to  be  made  in  your 
regular  chemicals,  apparatus,  &c.  The  matter  ceased  to  be 
an  experiment  long  ago,  as  my  many  letters  from  those 
who  have  been  enabled  to  see  through  the  ‘spectacles  of 
doubt,’  and  trying  it,  found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that 
they  could  hang  up  (there  to  remain)  the  past  thirty  years 
of  theory,  and  take  to  ‘ practical  results  ’ ; more  so,  when 
about  one-half  time,  or  more,  in  ‘ exposure  ’ was  gained. 
Thus — ‘ though  a man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the 
same  opinion  still,’  as  quoted  by  some  one,  1 don’t  re- 
member who — iu  this  case  one  must  believe,  because 
‘practice’  proves  itself  always  never  failing.” 

The  curious  part  of  this  singular  announcement  is,  that 
it  is  fully  confirmed  by  communications  in  the  same 
journal  from  well  known  photographers  of  good  standing. 
Amongst  these  are  Mr.  Estabrooke,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Ryder,  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bash,  of  New  York,  states  he 
finds  it  enables  him  to  reduce  his  exposure  one -half ; and 
Mr.  E.  Decker,  of  Cleveland,  finds  it  permits  a similar  re- 
duction. It  has  been  proposed  before  to  paint  the  interior 
of  the  studio  blue,  so  as  to  secure  the  aid  of  adventitious 
light  as  an  accelerator,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  paint 
the  interior  black,  so  as  to  secure  brilliancy  by  shutting 
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off  all  adventitious  light.  But,  until  now,  it  has  not  been 
proposed,  we  think,  to  accelerate  photographic  action  by 
colouring  the  interior  of  the  studio  with  an  essentially  non- 
actinic  colour.  There  is  an  old  paradoxical  saying  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  is  so  certain  as  the  improbable.  The 
paradox^seems  to  be  verified  by  Mr.  Carvalho’s  experience. 


HYPOSULPHITE  AS  A THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 
OuK  transatlantic  contemporary,  Anthony's  Bulletin,  con- 
tains a communication  from  a correspondent  proclaiming 
the  rare  virtues  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  cure  for  ery- 
sipelas. Medical  men  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  hyposul- 
phite as  a somewhat  active  aperient,  and  it  is  regarded  by 
some  as  very  valuable  in  removing  impurities  of  the  blood  ; 
but  it  has  not  come  much  into  use  in  medicine.  We  place 
the  new  claim  for  it  on  record,  but  would  caution  our 
readers  against  experimenting  with  disease.  Erysipelas 
is  too  dangerous  a malady  to  be  tampered  with,  and  should 
be  placed  under  the  treatment  of  a competent  medical 
man.  We  subjoin  the  communication  in  question; — 

“ I take  pleasure  in  communicating  the  needed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  virtues  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
erysipelas.  Of  course,  when  erysipelas  proceeds  from  a 
wound  it  is  more  delicate  to  manage,  and  requires  the  best 
surgical  skill ; but  when  it  is  of  the  milder  form,  on  the  out- 
side skin  in  the  face  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  pro- 
ceed as  follows; — Take  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  any 
quantity,  and  make  a saturated  solution  in  a bottle  of  any 
' convenient  size — six,  eight,  or  ten  ounces.  If  the  indivi- 
dual is  a strong,  hearty  man,  and  the  disease  has  a good 
start,  give  your  patient  one  tablespoonful  every  hour  for 
twelve  hours ; then  decrease  the  dose,  as  the  benefits 
become  manifest,  say  once  in  three  hours.  It  may  cause 
diarrhoea ; but  never  mind,  it  will  destroy  any  febrile 
symptoms.  Twenty-four  hours  is  generally  sutticient  to 
produce  a decided  change  for  the  better,  unless  it  has  six 
or  seven  days’  start,  in  which  case  it  will  take  longer. 
The  results  are  generally  so  wonderful  that  I have  never 
known  the  remedy  to  fail.  With  an  old  person  you  may 
substitute  a teaspoonful  for  the  tablespoonful,  and  once 
every  two  hours.  You  may  put  this  down ; that  the 
sooner  you  can  get  a good  quantity  of  the  soda  solution 
into  the  body,  the  sooner  the  trouble  will  be  over.  Now 
for  an  outward  application  ; use  equal  parts  of  the  soda 
solution  and  glycerine  j saturate  cotton  flannel  with  the 
above,  and  lay  on  the  part  affected.  Eat  simple  food  — 
avoid  all  exciting  food  and  drink ; farinaceous  diet  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  you  can  bathe  the  part  affected 
with  the  above  solution,  do  so ; then  lay  on  the  saturated 
cotton. 

“ Hypo  is  equally  as  efficacious  in  any  poisons  from 
insects  or  vegetables ; old  wounds  in  sores  are  soon  healed 
by  washing  the  parts  iu  a solution  of  soda.  It  is  also  good 
in  typhoid  fever,  carefully  administered. 

“Now  if  a person  has  a form  of  erysipelas  that  is  not 
so  decided,  but  (say)  chronic,  let  him  take  a teaspoonful 
every  night  of  the  solution,  and  the  disease  will  be  en- 
tirely removed,  if  kept  up  for  a month.  The  disease  seldom 
or  never  attacks  a person  the  second  time  when  eradicated 
by  the  soda  treatment. 

‘‘  If  any  other  information  is  needed,  I shall  be  very 
! much  pleased  to  communicate,  for  I consider  the  fore- 
going has  saved  my  life,  and  it  has  cured  fifty  persons 
in  succession  without  fail  right  under  my  own  super, 
vision.” 


A MODIFIED  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

Mr.  J.  De  IVitt  Brinckerhoff,  an  old  photographer  in 
the  States,  gives  in  our  New  York  contemporary  a deve- 
loper, of  which  he  speaks  in  very  high  terms,  as  never 
fogging,  however  much  pushed.  It  is  a modification  of  a 
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developer  some  time  ago  published  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
We  now  quote  Mr.  Brinckerhoff’s  own  words. 

Protosulph  iron 3 ounces 

Alum  (pulv.)  ...  5 „ 

Water  ...  2 quarts 

Filter,  and,  for  use,  add  to  each  twelve  ounces  of  the  above 
half-an-ounce  of  acetic  acid,  No.  8.  Alcohol  is  not  re- 
quired, unless  the  bath  is  highly  charged,  and  when  the 
developer  does  not  flow  evenly  it  is  best  to  evaporate 
the  alcohol  and  ether. 

“ 1 find  this  developer  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
bath  solution,  a few  drops  of  which  may  with  entire 
safety  be  poured  on  the  plate  at  any  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment without  fogging  in  the  least,  and  any  intensity  gained 
that  is  required  ; but  with  proper  exposure  all  the  detail 
is  brought  out,  resulting  in  a perfect  printing  negative, 
without  auy  continuator  being  necessary.’’ 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADOX. 

BY  C.\PT.  ABNEY,  U.E.,  F.R.S. 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  a leader  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Photogr.^.phic  News,  and,  as  the  Editor  implies,  like 
most  paradoxes,  it  is  only  one  in  appearance.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Murray  states  correctly  Mr.  Cooper’s  dictum  regarding 
the  proportionate  exposures  necessary  to  give  gelatiuo- 
bromide  plates  and  wet  plates  in  different  lights,  and 
he  also  correctly  states  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  though 
he  fails  to  see  exactly  what  I intended.  I will  try  and 
explain.  Is  it  true  that  a gelatine  plate  can  be  a thousand 
times  more  rapid  than  au  ordinary  wet  plate  ? It  looks 
admirable  on  paper  to  state  that  such  gelatine  plates  exist, 
and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  are  extant,  and  if,  instead 
of  a thousauil  times  more  rapid,  I were  to  say  infinitely 
more  rapid  in  both  cases,  I should  still  be  telling  the 
truth  — but  not  all. 

We  have  heard  of  the  late  Mr.  Claudet  taking  a sensi- 
tive Daguerreotype  plate  into  his  studio  and  exposing  it  to  ; 
the  light  that  penetrated  into  it,  and  on  developing  such  a 1 
plate  found  no  trace  of  the  action  of  light.  Ihis,  as  it  j 
stands,  is  true,  and  yet  only  partly  true,  for  the  kind  of 
light  that  penetrated  into  the  studio  is  not  stated ; but 
when  it  is  known  that  the  light  was  that  which  pierced 
through  a dense  London  fog,  the  wonder  ceases.  Had 
Claudet  taken  a gelatine  plate  into  the  studio  at  the  same 
time  as  he  took  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  developed  it, 
he  would  not  have  found  the  plate  free  from  evidence  of 
the  action  of  light.  If  the  light  which  always  had  access 
to  our  plates  was  such  as  came  through  a London  fog,  it 
would  be  exact  to  say  that  a gelatine  plate  was  infinitely 
more  sensitive  than  a Daguerreotype  plate.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  the  gelatine  plates  and  those  prepared  by 
the  wet  process. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fact  that  the  former  have  a greater 
proportionate  advantage  in  winter  than  they  have  in  sum- 
mer. It  has  been  my  fate  to  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
photographing  the  spectrum  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  winter  the  blue  rays  are  largely  deficient  as  compared 
with  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  taking  their  proportion  as 
existing  in  the  light  of  a bright  spring  day.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  cuts  otf  the  blue  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  spectrum : the  more  vapour  present  and 
the  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  through  which  the 
light  has  to  travel,  the  more  this  part  of  the  spectrum  is 
absorbed.  In  winter  the  air  is,  as  a rule,  more  charged 
with  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  many 
degrees  less  than  in  summer.  Hence  we  have  a reason  for 
the  less  proportion  of  blue  rays  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  season,  in  comparison  with  the  yellow  and  green 
rays,  which  are  not  cut  off  to  nearly  the  same  extent  by 
the  above  causes. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  rela- 
tive chemical  activity  on  silver  bromide  of  the  chemically 


active  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  a summer’s  day,  when 
empirically  divided  into  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra  violet,  are — 

Yellow  Green  Blue  Violet  Ultra  Violet 
10  40  100  100  10 

and  that  in  winter  all  the  ultra-violet,  of  the  violet,  of 
the  blue,  J of  the  green,  and  ^ the  yellow  rays  are  cut  off  ; 
then  the  relative  value  of  chemical  activities  would  be — 
Yellow  Green  Blue  Violet  Ultra  Violet 
5 10  10  5 0 

In  summer  the  total  activity  would  be  260,  and  in  winter 
30. 

For  a wet  plate  the  chemical  activities  would  be  confined 
to  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra  violet.  In  summer,  there- 
fore, the  total  chemical  activity  for  it  might  be  210,  and  in 
winter  15. 

The  relative  values  of  a wet  plate  to  a gelatine  plate 
would  be  in  summer  as  10  to  8 nearly,  and  in  winter  as 
10  to  5. 

In  reality,  the  absor]>tion  is  much  more  than  the  above, 
and  photometric  measurements  of  light  ou  a winter’s  and 
summer’s  day  show  that  the  light  is  very  much  yellower  on 
the  former  than  on  the  latter. 

The  British  Association  has  appointed  a committee  to 
fix  a standard  of  icMte  light,  and  when  our  labours  are 
concluded  it  will  be  easy  to  show  in  a proper  manner  that 
what  is  now  considered  as  white  light  may  be  very  yellow 
or  very  blue  as  compared  with  the  standard.  The  blue 
rays  do  not  neutralize  the  action  of  the  yellow  rays,  as  Mr. 
Murray  suggests.  I think  I have  conclusively  shown  in 
previous  experiments  that  what  used  to  be  called  the 
antagonism  of  different  rays  is  non-existent ; and  let  me 
suggest  that  to  glaze  the  studio  with  yellow  glass  would 
be  a worse  than  useless  expense. 

In  the  column  headed  “ Photography  In  aud  Out  of  tho 
Studio  ” for  last  week  I see  the  writer  has  given  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Sayce  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gelatine  emulsion.*  It  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Maddox  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  if  I am  rightly  informed. 


GLASS  SUITABLE  FOR  DARK  ROOM  WINDOW 

BY  W.  BEDFORD.! 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Captain  Abney’s  paper  read 
at  the  last  meeting  1 should  like  briefly  to  touch  upon,  as, 
owing  to  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  a few  experiments  in  a similar 
direction,  and  I now  lay  the  result  before  the  meeting. 

I believe  I am  right  in  surmising  that  Captain  Abney, 
in  photographing  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  various 
coloured  glasses  employed,  made  use  of  a single  thickness 
only  in  each  case,  and  gave  the  same  exposure  to  each,  with- 
out reference  to  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted,  and  in 
making  a practical  selection  from  them  it  is  essential  to 
bear  this  in  mind. 

In  my  own  experiments  I have  confined  myself  to  the  trial 
of  four  different  samples  of  glass,  viz.,  orange,  stained  red, 
ruby,  and  deep  ruby.  The  first-named  is  mounted  in  one, 
two,  and  three  several  thicknes-ses,  and  the  deep  ruby  may 
be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  two  thicknesses  of  the  ordinary. 

Now,  to  pass  on  to  the  results.  With  bromo-iodide  wet 
collodion,  the  single  orange  is  undoubtedly  the  first  to  fog, 
closely  followed  by  stained  red,  and  then  ruby  ; but  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  thicknesses  of  orange  are  far  superior  to 
the  ruby  in  absorbing  the  actinic  rays,  and  at  the  same  time 
transmit  more  of  the  luminous  rays,  while  the  three  orange 
and  deep  ruby  have  each,  during  this  exposure,  intercepted 
the  actinic  rays  sufficiently  to  prevent  reduction.  The  other 

• Our  contributor,  in  speakini;  of  the  origin  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  pro- 
cess, was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  which  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton.  The  origin  of  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess is  not  absolutely  decided.  Some  claim  it  for  Mr.lKeanett.  A gelatine 
emulsion  with  chloride  of  silver  was  patented  in  1865.— En. 
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D6gativ6  IB  developod  on  collodion  bromide  (and  the  effec^ 
is  the  same  on  gelatine  bromide) : it  is  evident  here  als® 
that  the  ruby  glasaes  possess  no  advantage  over  the  two  and 
three  thicknesses  of  orange  glass  respectively. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  I do  not  for  a 
moment  call  in  question  Captain  Abney’s  results,  which, 
indeed,  are  fully  corroborated  by  these  rough  experiments. 
I would  only  urge  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  submit  to  the 
trying  glare  of  ruby-coloured  light,  when  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  one  of  which  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes, 
and  equally  efficacious. 


GELATINE  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  SAMUEL  rKT.* 

The  very  interestiag  discussion  of  last  meeting,  and  the 
remarkable  nature  of  the  results  shown,  induced  me  to  extend 
the  experiments  I had  already  made,  and  to  at  once  institute 
very  careful  trials.  The  largo  proportion  of  the  weather  since 
then  has  been  bad,  tut  during  the  brief  period  of  fine  days 
I have  had  a great  success.  I believe  I shall  not  use  collo- 
dion and  the  bath  again,  unless  unexpected  difficulties  arise. 
The  exposure  is  about  one— sixth  that  of  wet  collodion,  and 
no  difficulties  attend  development.  I had,  before  going  into 
the  practice  on  any  scale,  witue.ssed  the  operations  of  others, 
and  was  much  discouraged  by  finding  they  worked  in  a room 
so  extremely  dark  as  to  be  miserable  in  the  last  degree.  I 
am  able  to  say  this  is  entirely  needless.  In  my  laboratory, 
which  is  a large  apartment,  are  two  windows  about  C by  4 
feet.  These  are  covered  with  four  thicknesses  of  the  well- 
known  thick  yellow  paper,  leaving  abundaut  light  for  all 
purposes,  and  quite  harmless  to  the  plates.  It  is  a great 
relief  to  have  no  smell  of  collodion  or  cyanide,  and  to  be  able 
to  conduct  the  development  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
The  tendency  of  these  plates  is  to  ruu  to  half  tone,  whilst 
collodion  has  just  the  opposite  inclination. 

A remark  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  by  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  which  much  impressed  me.  “ How,” 
said  he,  “ will  you  manage  when  you  want  to  bring  up  some 
faulty  part  of  the  negative,  and  give  it  more  force  ? ” I may 
reply  to  this,  that  the  effects  seen  on  these  plates  are  more 
equable,  and  more  just  in  their  proportions  of  effects,  than 
is  generally  found  in  collodion  work.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
require  that  separate  parts  shall  be  reinforced,  the  correct 
gradations  being  a striking  characteristic  of  the  system. 

I find  1 must  prepare  my  own  plates,  and,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  who  has  so  generously  given  this  process,  there  will, 
I am  told,  bo  no  special  difficulty.  By  this  method  you  get 
rid  of  plate-cleaning,  albumenizing,  collodion,  nitrate  bath, 
and  cyanide.  The  saving  of  time  is  enormous,  and  the 
quality  and  rapidity  invaluable. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Harman  need  scarcely  ask  if  he  is  again  per- 
verting my  meaning,  because  it  must  be  palpable  to  every 
thoughtful  reader  of  my  recent  letter  on  the  above  subject 
that  he  is  again  doing  so  in  stating  that  when  taking 
certain  chauce  customers  on  dark  days,  I occasionally  found 
it  desirable  (in  order  to  secure  prepayment,  and,  conse- 
quently, reappearance,  for  another  sitting)  to  show  them 
the  under-exposed  negative,  which  I contend,  and  pre- 
sume Mr.  Harman  will  not  deny,  is  equivalent  to  showing 
them  a positive.  I say,  in  stating  this — though  I did  not 
deem  it  neces-sary  to  enter  so  minutely  into  details  in  order 
to  make  myself  understood  by  the  most  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent photographer — I did  not  infer  that  I did  a “ posi- 
tive ” trade,  as  Mr.  Harman’s  remarks  would  suggest ; on 
the  contrary,  I can,  with  that  gentleman,  claim  the  honour 
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(if  such  it  be — certainly  such  he  considers  it)  of  total 
exemption  from  that  class  of  business,  both  as  regards  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present.  As  for  there  being  anything 
degrading  in  the  occasional  practice  of  what  I consider  a 
most  justifiable  “trick,”  I must  leave  it  to  all  common- 
sense  business  men  to  judge,  more  especially  those  who 
have  had  dealings  with  uncertain  sitters,  and  wasted  their 
time  and  material  for  nothing.  If  Mr.  Harman  has  had 
no  such  painful  experiences,  be  is  to  be  congratulated. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Vincent  Hatch. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FHOTOGRATUY. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  pleased  to  see  that  my  letter  on  the 
above  subject  has  been  taken  up,  and  served  to  ventilate 
the  subject  more  fully,  which  tends  to  prove  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  1,  in  my  zeal  in 
advocating  one  side — that  of  perfecting  what  we  do  know — 
have  neglected  the  other  side — that  of  experimental  re- 
search. But  I would  not  for  a moment  have  any  one  to 
think  that  I am  opposed  to  any  innovation  or  additions  to 
our  knowledge  which  increases  the  usefulness  of,  or  is  any 
improvement  to,  our  art ; in  fact,  I think  the  tenor  of  my 
letter  partook  of  a call  on  photographers  to  improve  their 
work  artistically,  not  to  work  so  mechanically,  just  putting 
a sitter  against  the  head-rest,  exposing  a plate,  “ your  name 
and  address,  please,”  and  perhaps  money,  and  so  the  matter 
ends. 

Now  there  is  a wide  difference,  as  you  know,  sir,  be- 
tween exposing  a plate  in  the  camera,  and  taking  a “ pic- 
ture and  one  idea  in  my  mind,  when  penning  my  letter 
to  you,  was,  that  this  artificial  light  just  provided  the  means 
of  giving  an  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  that  was  all, 
at  least  in  most  hands,  as  it  must  be  more  difficult  to  make 
a “ picture  ” by  the  artificial  light  than  by  daylight,  so 
that  thus  these  “ plate  exposers  ” would  be  multiplied  to 
the  detriment  of  the  art,  for,  being  carried  away,  also,  by 
the  novelty  of  making  negatives  by  the  artificial  light — the 
main  point  of  which  is,  I presume,  to  get  an  image  at  all — 
they  would  lose  sight  of  artistic  excellence.  More  still,  I 
also  took  exception  to  the  expense.  Well,  that  plea  must 
go  to  the  wall,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  artificial  actinic 
light  can  be  produced  for  a mere  trifle  by  these  pyrotechnic 
compounds,  and  more  effectual  aud  certain  than  the  costly 
electric  light.  But  I will  not  review  all  that  has  been 
written  by  your  correspondents  and  by  yourself  relative  to 
my  letter  ; suffice  to  say  that  I have  read  and  noted  them 
all,  and  benefited  thereby,  all  of  which  shows,  as  I have 
written  before,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  ; 
for  who  knows  where  this  experimental  research  may  end? 
There  doubtless  will  be  some  benefit  derived.  Perhaps 
great  results  may  lead  therefrom  ; for  instance,  although 
it  may  bo  very  Utopian  to  fancy  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  photography  in  colours,  it  might.  How,  I 
cannot  say  ; for  by  the  present  means  and  tools  it  seems 
as  far  off  as  ever,  and  fresh  ground  will  have  to  bo 
broken.  Apropos  of  this.  Swan’s  dry  plates  appear  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  yellow  or  dull  rays  than  to  the  rays  that 
are  generally  considered  most  powerful  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  these  may  be  eventually  the  bye-roads — per- 
haps the  high-roads— to  such  a consumation,  just 
as  past  research  has  been  to  the  art’s  present  efficiency, 
which  the  profession,  through  the  artificial  light,  seem  to 
be  in  danger  of  deserting,  and  which,  in  my  letter,  I 
advised  them  not  to  do,  similar  to  the  advice  you  gave  last 
week,  not  to  throw  old  discarded  silver  baths  away, 
in  case  the  dry  plates  do  not  answer  so  well  in  the  sum- 
mer light. 

But  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  in  your  last  issue,  quotes  part 
of  my  letter,  which  I must  note,  as  to  the  characte- 
ristics of  pictures  taken  by  the  artificial  light,  namely,  they 
having  “ unnatural  waxy  skin,  glassy  eyes,”&c.  Well,  all 
I have  seen  were  so  ; but  they  were  taken  by  the  electric 
light,  some  time  ago,  and  no  doubt  improvements  by  the 
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means  of  reflectors  and  diffusers  of  the  light,  to  give 
softer  effects,  have  been  devised,  so  as  to  make  them 
produce  a different  class  of  picture  to  what  I saw  and 
described,  of  which  you  say  “ There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  good  work  by  daylight,” 
which  remark  I have  not  seen  in  the  News,  and  have  not 
the  back  numbers  by  me  at  present.  But  still,  none 
would  use  artificial  light  when  they  could  procure  day- 
light, no  more  than  anyone  would  shelter  a garden  from 
rain  and  water  with  hose  and  tap-water ; and  1 do  not 
dispute  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  would  come 
in  usefully,  just  as  the  hose,  &c.,  do  in  a dry  season. 
Mr.  A.  Clarke  gives  an  instance  at  the  fancy  dress  ball, 
where  being  photographed  would  be  one  of  the  chief 
items  of  the  programme,  through  its  novelty  ; and  if  the 
possibility  was  wider  known,  it  would  be  somewhat  of 
an  incentive  to  holding  fancy-dress  balls,  and  might  be 
even  called  in  at  ordinary  parties  and  balls.  But  the 
principal  reason  why  I must  notice  Mr.  A.  Clarke  is  that  he 
accuses  me  of  “judiciously”  concealing  my  name  under 
a noin-de-plume,  namely,  “ Decor  Inemptus,”  at  which  I feel 
somewhat  nettled,  and  so  beg  to  sign  myself, — Yours 
truly,  W.  13arut. 

Hull. 


HOW  TO  STEADY  A CAMERA  IN  WINDY 
WEATHER. 

Sir, — I beg  to  forward  the  following  for  insertion  in  the 
News  ; — Procure  two  pieces  of  stout  iron  wire  about  twelve 
inches  long  ; bend  one  end  of  each  into  the  form  of  a hook, 
and  sharpen  the  other  to  a point.  To  use  them,  p ush  the 
pointed  end  of  one  wire  into  the  ground  at  an  angle  of 
about 45'^,  immediately  under  the  camera;  do  the  same 
with  the  other  wire,  but  in  the  opposice  direction,  so  that 
when  in  position  the  two  hooks  will  be  side  by  side,  thus 
forming  a kind  of  bridge,  which  would  require  a very 
strong  upward  pressure  to  remove.  Now  get  a stout 
piece  ot  string  ; make  a loop  at  one  end,  and  slip  it  over 
the  screw  which  fastens  the  camera  to  the  tripod.  The 
other  end  should  then  bo  fastened  by  a few  turns  round 
the  hooks,  pulling  it  tightly  before  making  the  final 
fastening. 

I got  this  idea  from  an  artist,  who  used  the  hooks  to 
steady  his  easel,  and  I have  since  found  it  of  great  use  for 
the  purpose  I have  named. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

WeslcoU,  Dorking.  Chas.  Brown. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  COAL  GAS-LIGHT. 

Dear  Sib, — Since  my  first  essay  at  portraiture  by  gas- 
light, described  in  last  week’s  News,  I have  had  the 
Wigham  burner  fixed  in  my  own  gallery,  and  have  already 
succeeded  in  taking  portraits  with  a moderate  exposure. 
When  the  burner  was  fixed  ready  for  use  on  Wednesday  last, 
I at  once  saw  that  the  gas  had  not  previously  been  sufficiently 
turned  on  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  illumination.  With 
the  gas  at  full  cock  and  by  the  useofspecial  and  carefully  pre- 
pared chemicals,  the  exposure  was  reduced  one  half.  By  a 
readjustment  of  reflectors,  I still  further  shortened  the  ex- 
posure. The  wet  process  used  was  that  of  M.  Boissonas,  of 
Geneva,  the  genuine  formula  for  which  I have  only  recently 
received  from  himself. 

lam  alive  to  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
have  tried  Swan’s  plates.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  this  new  class  ot  work. 

Having  written  for  any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Wigham 
might  have  to  offer,  ho  advises  the  use  of  his  sixty-eight 
jet  burner  as  giving  a white  intense  light,  more  than 
three  times  the  illuminating  pow^r  of  the  one  I am  using. 
It  is  probable  that  the  actinic  power  is  also  proportionally 
increased. 

In  these  experiments  I have  been  greatly  aided  by  Mr. 
Halliday,  of  Newcastle,  who  has  introduced  tbis  burner  into 
the  North  of  England,  the  price  of  it  being  £5. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  as  many  cartes  as  I have  by  me, 
some  of  them  taken  in  one  minute.  The  gentleman  in  the 
soft  felt  hat  called  by  request  to  see  the  light.  I had  no 
intention  of  taking  him,  but  when  he  sat  on  the  chair  just 
vacated  by  the  lady  with  hat,  I was  so  struck  by  the  light- 
ing, that  I at  once  secured  a negative.  It  is  very  likely  that 
I may  try  the  larger  burner,  if  so,  will  let  you  know  with 
what  success. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  ?.  M.  Laws. 

PS. — I purpose  writing  you  specially  of  M.  Boissonas, 
and  my  opinion  of  his  process. 

[v9e  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  from  our  correspon- 
dent, both  on  the  gas-light  portraiture  and  the  process  of 
M.  Boissonas.  The  examples  of  gas-light  portraiture,  en- 
closed are  admirable. — Ed.] 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  5 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  John  Lessees, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  sleeted  ordinary  members 
of  the  Society: — Messrs.  J.  B.  Lawson,  L.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  Bal- 
four. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hunter  then  real  a paper  on  the  selection 
of  subjects  from  nature  suited  for  photography  (seepage  183)  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a very  large  collection  of  Indian 
photographs,  many  of  them  of  a highly  interesting  nature. 

The  Peesident  thanked  Dr.  Hunter  for  submitting  to  the 
Society  such  a large,  interesting,  and  varied  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, the  results  of  his  own  labours  in  India,  and  for  the  largo 
amount  of  information  concerning  Indian  life  and  manners. 

Mr.  W.  Nkilson  doubted  if  landscape  photography  was 
more  difficult  than  that  of  portraiture.  A prolonged  experience 
as  a professional  portrait  photographer  had  confirmed  him  in  the 
belief  that  the  latter  was  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  art.  He 
recommended  landscape  photographers  to  discard  the  cumbrous 
appliances  necessitated  by  adopting  the  larger  sizes  for  land- 
scape negatives,  and  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  taking 
perfect  small  negatives,  which,  with  the  extremely  rapid  exposures 
now  possible,  enabled  the  photographer  to  secure  figure  and 
cloud  as  they  were  in  nature,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
combination  printing ; the  gelatine  film,  being  so  structureless, 
would  bear  any  leaso  nable  enlarging  w'ithout  deterioration, and 
the  resulting  large  pictures  would  be  far  superior  to  similar  sizes 
taken  direct  from  nature,  besides  being  produced  with  less  trouble 
and  expense. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  reminded  members  that  Mr.  Lindon  Smith 
had  been  famous  for  his  landscapes  wi  th  mist  and  cloud,  and 
for  his  beautiful  results  had  obtained  a medal  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Scotland.  Dr.  SHey  had  also  made  a 
speciality  of  landscapes  taken  during  ram,  and  some  of  his  chief 
works  owed  their  peculiar  charm  t«  this  condition. 

Mr.  James  Howie  considered  that  as  the  chief  beauty  of  all 
photographs  consisted  in  the  minuteness  of  the  rendered  details, 
the  presence  of  mist  and  fog  could  be  nothing  but  deleterious, 
and  he  believed  that  distant  objects  must  most  materially 
suffer. 

Dr.  Thompson,  K.N.,  said  that  he  believed  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  many  pictures  taken  in  rainy  weather  might  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  when  the  air  was  charged  with  moisture 
it  contained  less  floating  particles  to  obstruct  definition.  It  was 
proverbial  that  in  a dense  state  of  the  atmosphere  distant  objects 
looked  near,  or,  in  other  words,  w'ere  more  clearly  or  definitely 
seen. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie  thanked  Dr.  Hunter  for  so  kindly  responding 
te  his  request  to  provide  matter  for  that  evening,  and  congratu- 
lated the  Society  on  possessing  a member  that  had  done  such  im- 
portant services  for  art  and  art  education  in  the  Indian  empire. 
He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter,  which  was  heartily 
accorded. 

Mr.  James  Chiqhton  exhibited  a series  of  Chinese  photographs, 
consisting  of  landscapes,  architecture,  and  domestic  scenes, 
which  were  examined  with  much  interest. 

The  following  two  questions  were  found  in  the  question  box : — 

1.  What  is  the  best  filtering  material  for  gelatine  solution? 
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2.  What  is  the  best  means  to  get  brilliant  prints  from  very  thin 
negatives  ? 

1.  In  reply  to  the  first,  it  was  elicited  that  sponge  and  glass- 
wool  had  been  employed  with  success,  but  for  ordinary  emulsion 
work  it  was  merely  necessary  to  tie  a piece  of  muslin  over  the 
mouth  of  the  containing  vessel,  allowing  the  emulsion  to  run 
through  this  on  to  the  plate ; the  muslin  effectually  prevents  the 
passage  of  solid  particles  and  the  occurronce  of  air-bubbles.  A 
small  hole  must  be  provided  for  the  admission  of  air.  To  remove 
the  yellowish  tint  inherent  to  some  gelatine  films,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  decolourize  the  gelatine  by  means  of  clean  lumps  of 
fresh  animal  charcoal. 

2.  A highly  salted  paper,  sensitized  on  a strong  silver  bath, 
exposed  under  the  negative  in  a very  subdued  light,  so  as  to  take 
a long  time  to  print,  was  said  to  be  the  best  for  thin  negatives. 
Some  found  fuming  the  paper  with  ammonia  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crighton  and  the  President  terminated 
the  proceedings. 


PflOTOOKAPHic  Society  of  Beklin. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cth  February  last,  Herr  C.  Brasch, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair, 

Harr  E.  Doby  d ilivere  1 a lecture  on  “Artificial  Light  for 
Photographic  Purposes,”  illustrated  by  experimental  demon- 
strations. The  principal  requirements  of  such  light  are,  as  he 
pointed  out,  that  it  must  be  as  rich  as  possible  in  the  chemically 
active  rays.  The  liglit  from  common  coal  gas  can  be  improved 
by  making  the  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  burner,  pass  through  a 
U-sbaped  tube  fitted  with  loose  cotton  wool  which  has  been 
steeped  in  naphtha,  benzine,  or  paraffin.  A stronger  and  highly 
actinic  light  is  obtained  by  burning  easily  combustible  sub- 
stances, such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  pure  oxygen  gas. 
A mixture  ot  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  and  nitric  oxide, 
or  oxygen  alone,  burns  with  a bright  ffame,  which  is  rich  in  the 
chemically  active  rays;  but,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
mixture  is  liable  to  explode.  For  practical  purposes  the  light 
devised  by  Ilaruecker  is  very  valuable  ; this  is  a modification 
of  the  ordinary  oxy-calcium  light  with  coal  gas,  where  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  is  substituted  for  the  latter  substance.  To 
produce  a still  brighter  light  a jet  of  pure  oxygen  gas  may  be 
passed  through  burning  hydrogen,  and  the  resulting  highly 
heated  flame  directed  on  a cylinder  of  lime  or  magnesia.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  exhibited  the  light  obtained  by  burning 
the  metal  magnesium  ; this  is  an  excessively  actinic  and  intense 
light,  but  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  costly, 
while,  as  yet,  no  satisfactory  lamp  has  been  devised  for  burning 
the  magnesium  regularly.  Three  different  kinds  of  shutter 
for  I he  objective  were  exhibited  and  compared.  The  first  of 
these,  by  Vogler,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pull  of  a string,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and  choapness ; the  second,  the 
well-known  pneumatic  shutter  of  Cadett,  is  expeusive,  and,  as 
was  objected  by  one  of  the  members  present,  is  apt  to  startle 
the  sitter  on  being  sprung  open;  in  the  third,  the  invention  of 
Herr  Grundner,  the  last  named  difficulty  is  obviated  by  causing 
the  shutter  to  move  within  the  instrument,  but  a fear  was 
expressed  that  the  principles  of  its  construction  would  infringe 
the  patent  of  Cadett, 


The  next  moeling  was  held  on  the  20th  February,  when  Herr 
C.  Brasch  again  presided. 

Herr  E.  Dijby  gave  a lecture  on  “ Oxygen,  the  Methods  of 
its  Preparation,  and  its  Importance  in  Photographic  Work,” 
at  the  end  of  which  he  exhibited  a now  oxy-hydrogen  burner 
for  use  with  ordinary  coa’  gas,  giving  a very  bright  light,  which 
was  highly  approved.  When  the  cheaper  method  of  obtaining 
oxygen  described  in  the  lecture  shall  have  come  into  general 
use,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  burner  will  be  extensively  em- 
ployed. 

Apropos  of  oxygen,  Herr  Hammer,  the  chemist,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  gave  an  interesting  account  ot  the 
liquefaction  of  that  gas. 

With  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
Herr  Th.  Joop  inquired  whether  an  oxy-paraffin  lamp  could 
Dot  be  constructed.  The  lecturer  replied  that  lamps  of  the  kind 
indicated  had  already  been  made,  but  that  they  gave  no  satis- 
factory result ; without  a chimney  they  were  apt  to  smoke,  and 
if  a chimney  were  used  it  would  be  sure  to  fly.  Though  the 
first  of  these  detects  might  be  mitigated  by  adding  naphtha  to 


the  paraffin,  and  the  socond  by  the  use  of  tonghened  glass 
chimnies,  still  some  good  substitute  must  be  found  for  paraffin 
before  lamps  of  this  sort  could  bo  brought  into  use.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  ligroin  ba  used  in  a lamp,  on  account  of 
its  explosiveness. 

Herr  Junk  subraitceJ  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a number 
of  positives  taken  by  him  by  means  of  the  carbon  process  ; the 
opinion  was  unanimously  expressed  that  these  pictures  would 
bear  comparison  with  any  produced  in  the  same  way. 

Herr  0.  Suck  stated  that  he  had  taken  positives  both  by  the 
emulsion  and  by  the  tannin  process,  and  that  he  preferred  the 
latter  for  enlargemunt  purposes,  as  the  positives  obtained  by 
that  moans  possessed  greater  transparency.  With  respect  to 
the  tannin  process,  the  views  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be 
that  the  dry  plates  produced  by  it  were  not  very  permanent,  in 
consequence  of  tannin  being  an  unstable  compound  which  is 
apt  to  be  converted  into  the  less  energetic  ferrotannic  acid. 
It  was  also  complained  that  the  silver  iodide  film  was  apt  to 
detach  itself  from  the  glass  plate  ; but  as  a remedy  for  this 
defect.  Dr.  Stinde  recommended  warming  the  plate  before 
developing. 

Dr.  Stolzb  recomMended  dry  plates  with  coffee,  as  possess- 
ing much  greater  durability. 

Some  of  the  pictures  taken  by  M.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  with 
his  “extra-rapid  ” process,  had  been  sent  for  exhibition,  and 
were  pronounced  to  be  really  “instantaneous  views.”  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  a question  was  asked  as  to  the  so- 
called  instantaneous  process  of  Herr  Fricke,  in  reply  to  which 
Herren  Gericks  and  VeoLKR,  each  of  whom  had  purchased 
the  licence,  declared  that  they  had  found  it  to  work  no  quicker 
than  their  own  chemicals. 


Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  I8th  Febuary,  Dr.  E. 
UoRNiG,  president  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Herr  Martin,  Imperial  Counsellor,  exhibited  some  of  the 
solar  photographs  taken  at  the  Observatory  of  Moudon  by  M. 
Janssen,  and  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  meeting  on  the 
subject.  These  remarks  were  to  a certain  extent  a reproduction 
of  the  notice  in  the  Comptet  Rtndus,  as  the  photographs  had 
arrived  in  Vienna  without  any  accompanying  explanations. 
Janssen  has  8ucc->eded  in  producing  these  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive  photographs  by  reducing  the  e.xposure  to  the 
extremely  short  duration  of  l-30('0th  of  a second,  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  picture  on  a very  large  scale  ; those  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  were  on  the  scale  of  T38  metre  for  the 
diameter  of  the  sun’s  disc.  The  short  exposure  is  obtained  by 
causing  a screen  with  a small  aperture  to  pass  by  means  of  a 
spriug  with  oxtrame  rapidity  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  of  the 
telescope  used  as  the  photc -heliograph. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sun's  surface,  when  viewed  through 
a telescope,  appears  to  be  covered  with  granules,  which  may  be 
compared  to  grains  of  rice  lying  close  together  on  a plane  sur- 
face. This  granular  appearance  is  seen  quite  plainly  in  the 
photographs,  and  when  they  are  looked  at  with  the  light  at 
some  distance,  there  will  be  observed  spots  of  greater  and  of  less 
sharpness,  which  seem  to  stream  out  beside  each  otherin  voitex 
figures.  The  disturbed  and  quiescent  parts  of  the  solar  surface 
can  be  distinctly  recognized  by  the  different  intensities  of  the 
radiation;  this  variation  in  intensity  is  only  shown  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  exposure,  for  with  a longer  dura- 
tion of  exposure  the  whole  face  of  the  sun  would  appear  equally 
white  in  a photographic  positive,  and  dark  in  a negative.  The 
speaker  went  on  to  explain  the  external  constitution  of  the  sun, 
which,  as  far  as  known,  consists  of  the  photosphere,  the  reversing 
layer,  the  chromosphere,  and  the  corona  ; and  also  the  photo- 
graphic experiments  of  Dr.  Draper,  by  which  he  believed  that 
he  had  proved  the  presence  of  oxygon  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
According  to  Janssen's  own  views,  the  mere  fact  of  the  great 
diversity  of  form  of  the  granulations  in  the  photosphere  tends 
to  show  that  these  elements  consist  of  a very  mobile  substance, 
which  easily  yields  to  external  influences.  This  is  a property 
of  a fluid  or  gaseous  condition ; other  considerations,  however, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  granulations  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  olouds  in  our  own  atmosphere — that  it, 
that  the^  consist  of  a solid  or  liquid  substance  in  a state  of  fine 
snbdivisioD  floating  in  a gaseous  medium.  In  the  course  of  bis 
observations  Herr  Martin  alluded  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  an  observatory  in  Vienna  for  experimental 
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Bol«r  research  by  photography,  and  recommended  the  Society 
most  strongly  to  keep  this  object  in  view. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Herr  Martin  for  his  interesting 
discourse,  remarked  that  the  idea  of  a photographic  observatory 
in  Vienna  was  one  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  for  years  ;t 
he  feared,  however,  that  the  position  of  tho  Society  was  no 
yet  such  as  to  warrant  it  in  entering  on  an  undertaking  of  so 
great  magnitude,  and  times  were  not  just  now  propitious  for 
claiming  State  aid.  From  another  quarter,  however,  he  had 
hopes  of'  attaining  assistance  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
project,  the  details  of  which  he  was  not  just  then  at  liberty  to 
explain.  He  had,  consequently,  strong  hopes  that,  if  not  during 
the  present  year,  at  least  within  a very  short  time,  steps  would 
be  taken  towards  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution,  and  so 
soon  as  something  certain  had  boon  decided  on,  he  hoped  to  be 
the  first  to  communicate  the  particulars  to  the  Society. 

Herr  Luckhardt  seized  the  opportunity  of  offering  to  their 
President  the  congratulations  of  the  Society  on  tho  high  dis- 
tinction ho  had  obtained  by  the  Emperor's  conferring  on  him 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

Dr.  Eornio,  in  returning  thanks,  assured  tho  members  that 
he  had  always  to  tho  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  worked 
for  the  interests  of  tho  Society,  and  would  still  continue  to  do 
so;  by  reason,  however,  of  his  continued  ill-health,  and  on 
account  of  other  engagements,  he  must  claim  the  indulgence  and 
active  assistance  of  all  his  fellow-membors. 

In  a discussion  on  the  question  where  the  best  dry  plates  for 
landscape  views  could  bo  obtained,  the  President  remarked 
that  the  great  majority  of  photographers  in  Austria  employed 
exclusively  the  wet  process;  and  that  tho  few  who  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  tho  dry  process  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
their  own  plates.  One  great  hindrance  to  tho  importation  of 
dry  plates  from  abroad  was  the  regulations  of  the  Custom- 
House,  so  that  the  trade  in  these  plates,  so  far  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  was  con-cerned,  was  a very  small  one.  In  England 
there  appeared  to  be  a great  traffic  in  dry  plates,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  had  been  undertaken  by  special  houses,  probably 
in  consequence  of  tlie  large  number  of  amateurs  who  pursue 
photography  as  an  amusement. 

Herr  Von  Melinqo  believed  the  subject  to  bo  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Society  ; he  had  himself  been  often  put  to 
straits  for  want  of  an  establishment  where  he  could  obtain 
reliable  dry  plates.  He  expressed  a wish  to  know  whether  at 
the  dealers  in  photographic  requisites  there  was  a great 
demand  for  dry  plates;  and  in  repl)’, 

Herr  Kibsch  stated  that  tho  customers  of  the  firm  of 
A.  Moll  and  Co.,  for  these  articles,  were  very  few.  Since  then 
this  house  has  been  appointed  sole  agents  fur  Austro-Hungary, 
for  the  gelatine  emulsion  plates  ot  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright. 


Photoqbaphic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

At  a recent  meeting  President  Newton  ia  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

After  some  routine  business  the  President  exhibited  to  the 
Section  a print  or  photograph  as  a curiosity,  and  said  : What 

gives  it  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  paper  sensitized 
three  years  and  nine  months  since.  I found  one  peculiarity 
about  the  paper.  It  would  break  when  bent  at  a short  angle  ; 
when  put  in  water,  however,  it  assumed  its  normal  condition  of 
toughness.  After  the  paper  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  hung  up,  as  soon  as  it  stops  dropping,  wipe  the  silver  off  the 
bottom,  before  it  begins  to  curl  at  the  edges,  and  lay  it  back 
down  on  a dish  of  water  containing  one  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  forty  ounces  of  water. 

The  President  also  exhibited  to  the  Section  two  prints  from 
negatives  and  said : The  negatives  were  made  with  an  emul- 
sion that  was  nearly  two  years  old — not  quite  as  old  as  the 
paper,  but  it  will  be  two  years  old  in  tho  Spring.  The  impor- 
tant fact  about  it  is  that  it  has  not  deteriorated  in  sensitiveness. 
It  is  just  as  sensitive  as  emulsion  made  only  a week  since.  Of 
course  these  facts  we  can  only  demonstrate  by  time.  Wo  can- 
not determine  the  keeping  qualities  of  emulsion  by  theory  to  any 
extent ; but  that  this  emulsion  is  just  as  sensitive  as  it  was  a 
year  and  a half  since  is  to  me  a very  important  fact ; that  we 
can  have  an  emulsion  which  will  respond  at  any  time  to  one’s 
wish,  and  have  no  fear  of  it  playing  any  of  the  old  bath  tricks, 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Was  this  emulsion  you  speak  of  ever  in  the 
foggy  condition,  and  bad  been  reclaimed  ? 


The  President.  I cannot  answer  that  question  positively. 
My  impression,  however,  is,  that  it  was  never  in  a foggy  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I found  nearly  all  the  emulsion  that  went 
over  into  that  condition,  or  passed  beyond  its  best  condition, 
without  chloride  being  added  to  it  sufficiently  to  restore  it  to 
its  normal  state,  continued  to  become  slower  and  slower.  That 
has  been  my  experience  ; but  an  emulsion  prepared  just  as  it 
should  be,  not  to  bo  restored  or  brought  back,  will  remain  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  may  be  so.  I have  emulsions  two  years 
old  that  retain  their  good  qualities.  I would  rather  work  an 
emulsion  a year  old  than  one  made  recently. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  proeeedings  terminated. 


in  Sinbin. 


Oil  Coloubin*. — We  are  occasionally  consulted  by  corre.s- 
poniient.s  who  require  the  aid  of  artists  for  colouring,  but 
generally  find  it  difficult  to  give  adivee.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  recently  seen  some  examples  of  colouring  in 
oil  on  enlargements,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  excellent 
and  artistic  werk.  The  painting  was  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Saw- 
yer, of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  is,  we  understand,  settling  in 
London  with  a view  to  executing  such  work  for  photographers. 
We  believe  the  work  will  be  good,  and  the  artist  trustworthy. 

“The  Dbuooists’  Advertiser.”— AVe  are  requested  by  the 
Editor  of  this  journal,  from  which  we  have  occasionally  made 
interesting  extracts,  to  say  that  having  undertaken  important 
business  duties,  the  issue  of  the  journal  will  cease. 

A Supposed  New  Developer.— The  Editor  of  the  Society’s 
Journal  says: — “ Mr.  J.  R.  Clarke,  ot  Thirsk,  writing  to  the 
Photographic  News,  communicates  a developer  for  dry 
plates,  which  is  made  as  follows: — ‘To  twelve  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  three  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar  (to  this 
while  hot),  add  oxalic  acid  until  effervescence  ceases  ; if  found 
too  acid,  add  a little  more  salt  of  tartar  until  about  neutral  ; 
this  is  a stock  solution  which  will  keep.  To  make  the  deve- 
loper, add  to  each  ounce  of  the  above  about  20  grains  of  photo- 
sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sulphate).’  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  the 
advantage  of  this  over  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is,  that  it 
will  keep  for  a month  oi  more  ; it  develops  quicker,  and  after 
the  iron  is  added,  it  will  keep  in  good  developing  action  for 
three  or  four  days.  Salt  of  tartar  is  really  potassium  carbonate, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  by  adding  the  oxalic  acid,  produces  tho 
neutral  potassium  oxalate,  so  that  we  bavo  in  reality  ferrous 
sulphate  added  to  neutral  potassium  oxalate  to  form  the  deve- 
loper. A simpler  plan  ia  to  get  the  neutral  oxalate  and  add 
the  iron  salt  directly  to  it.  As  a developer  it  is  excellent,  and 
we  have  frequently  used  ferrous  oxalate  by  adopting  tho 
following  plan  : — Saturated  solutions  of  potassium  oxalate  and 
ferrous  sulphate  are  made,  and  the  latter  added  to  tho  former 
in  equal  proportions ; tho  result  is  a developer  which  is  not 
quite  so  active  as  that  already  given  in  the  pages  of  tho 
Journal.’’ 

A Convenient  Plan  for  AVashing  Gelatine  Emulsions. — 
In  Mr.  Bennett’s  process  a rather  inconvenient  plan  of  washing 
the  gelatine  emulsion  is  prescribed,  and  one  on  which  wo  think 
we  have  improved,  since  by  adopting  it  the  emulsion  can  bo 
washed  in  an  ordinarily  lighted  room.  A bottle  by  preference 
having  a wide  neck  is  chosen,  and  a tin  canister  with  a top  is 
procured,  into  which  the  bottle  can  be  placed  and  covered  up. 
lu  the  top  a hole  is  carefully  drilled  so  as  just  to  fit  a piece  of 
^-inch  glass  tubing,  i inch  longer  than  the  canister  is  high  ; 
and  anout  2 inches  from  the  bottom  another  hole  is  bored,  and 
a ^-inch  tin  tube  with  a couple  of  bends  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  soldered  over  the  hole.  The  bottle  with  the  emulsion 
in  it  is  placed  in  the  canister,  the  glass  tube  put  into  the  bottle 
through  the  hole  in  the  lid,  and  a piece  of  india-rubber  tubing 
slipped  over  the  projecting  end  of  the  tube  till  it  tits  tightly 
against  the  lid.  The  other  end  of  the  india-rubber  tubing  is 
fitted  to  the  water  supply,  and  the  amount  of  water  admitted 
to  the  bottle  regulated  by  a clip  on  the  tube  or  by  the  tap.  We 
have  ourselves  used  as  a reservoir  a 4-gallon  jar  with  a bung- 
holo  at  the  bottom ; into  the  bung  a piece  ot  glass  tubing  is  in- 
serted as  an  exit  for  the  water,  and  the  supply  is  controlled  by 
a clip  on  the  india-rubber  tubing.  It  answered  excellently  : four 
times  filling  washed  the  emulsion  perfectly, — Ibid. 
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Photogbapht  as  a Detxctivi.— Some  correspondence  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  failure  of  photography  in 
thief  catching.  The  following  letter  in  the  same  journal  makes 
some  suggestions  on  the  subject: — “ In  a letter  from  Mr.  Fen- 
wick, which  appeared  in  the  Times  a few  days  ago,  mention  is 
made  ot  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  photographing 
of  convicts.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  camera  and  accessories 
used  in  photography  being  only  receivers  and  not  producers,  the 
whole  performance  for  a likeness  occurs  in  front  of  the  camera — 
i.e.,  on  the  face  of  the  sitter,  ,and  by  a studied  appliance  of  the 
light.  Therefore,  the  best  means  for  arriving  at  a good  result 
should  be  to  photograph  the  convicts  when  they  show  their 
natural  faces.  By  a very  simple  contrivance  their  likenesses 
could  be  taken  unawares,  and  then  the  collection  of  portraits 
would  be  really  nseful.  Another  point  of  equally  great  impor- 
tance would  be  to  represent  the  convict  either  with  a beard  added 
to  the  portrait  or  suppressed  from  it,  moustaches  or  no  moustaches, 
alterations  in  the  shape  or  colour  of  the  hair,  changes  in  the 
forehead,  &c.  This  could  be  realized  by  a series  of  small  masks, 
which  would  allow  the  police  to  see  at  a glance  the  same  face 
with  all  possible  changes.  I refrain  from  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  space  to  enter  into  a full  description  of  the  whole  system 
proposed.— Your  obedient  servant,  Sol.” 

A New  Liout  Gun. — Punch  says Gentlemen  of  the 
Gun  CluD,  it  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  a French 
Captain,  M.  Vassel,  has  proposed,  in  La  Nature,  an  idea,  said 
to  have  been  originally  conceived  by  M.  Marey,  of  a ‘ photogra- 
phic gun.’  As  you  may  suppose,  this  invention  is  so  named 
from  being  designed  ‘ for  fixing  birds  in  their  flight.’  ‘ This 
gun,  which  is  fitted  with  Bertsch’s  automatic  camera-obscura,  is 
actuated  by  means  of  a trigger,  but  this  trigger,  instead  of  the 
usual  action,  releases  a rectangular  sliding  screen,  which  has  a 
round  aperture  in  the  centre  to  let  the  light  pass,  whilst  it  inter- 
cepts its  two  extremities.  Should  it  oe  desired  to  produce  at 
one  operation  a series  of  successive  attitudes,  the  construction 
of  a “ photographic  revolver  ” would  offer  no  greater  difficulty 
than  the  gun  described.’  There,  Gentlemen  and  Sportsmen,  is 
a kind  of  gun  by  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  shoot  live  birds 
on  the  wing  without  hurting  them.  You  bring  down  their 
photographs,  and  not  themselves,  but  of  course  it  must  require 
at  least  as  steady  and  skilful  an  aim  to  photograph  them  as  it 
does  to  shoot  them,  so  that  the  sport  is  all  the  same  ; and  as 
for  the  fair  damst  Is  who  countenance  your  exploits  by  their 
charming  presence,  they  would  surely  derive  additional  enjoy- 
ment from  seeing  you  hit  off  the  pretty  pigeons  without  killing 
them.” 

How  Another  Martyr  put  it. — “A  little  too  much  repose 
about  the  mouth  for  it  to  be  natural,”  was  the  remark  of  a 
husband  to  a West-end  photographer  who  had  taken  his  wife's 
photograph. — Family  Herald. 
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Haakman. — We  cannot  learn  that  any  further  experiments  were 
made  with  junoniate  of  silver  for  photography.  We  think  it  is 
probable  that  if  Sir  John  Herschel  had  done  anything  further  in 
the  matter  wo  should  have  heard,  as  ha  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  corresponding  with  the  Photooraphic  News.  The 
salt  is  not,  we  think,  in  commerce.  Y’ou  will  nolo  that  it  is  spoken 
of  as  being  as  sensitive  as  bromide  of  silver,  not  more  so. 
Exceeding  sensitiveness  necessarily  involves  liability  to  fog.  2. 

e shall  be  glad  to  hear  details  of  your  experiments  with  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  to  see  results.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
trying  it.  Upwards  of  a dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Palmer  worked  in 
this  direction  with  moderate  success ; and  about  the  same  time  a 
patent  was  taken  in  this  country  for  such  a process;  but  it 
never  came  into  popular  use.  Whilst  engaged  in  working  out 
our  collodio-chloride  process  we  tried  gelatine  with  only  partial 
success,  the  sample  of  gelatine  we  used  having  been,  we  think,  bad, 
as  the  film  sometimes  dissolved  in  a cold  fixing  solution.  The 
“ sandy  ” surface  to  which  you  refer  we  have  attributed  to  excess 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  3.  The  best  bromide  for  emulsions  has 
A patter  of  some  discussion.  It  is  dependant  chiefly  upon 
which  is  most  trustworthy  for  the  precise  proportion  of  bromine 
it  contains.  Dr.  Eder  recommends  the  double  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  cadmium.  4.  You  will  see  that  the  question  of 
time  and  heat  in  reg;ard  to  the  maturity  of  emulsions  was  discussed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Our  own 
expenence  is  too  limited  and  too  much  confined  to  experimental 
operations  to  be  of  authority. 


J.  R.  W. — You  are  right  in  your  conjecture  ; it  should  be  oxalate 
of  potash.  You  will  find  the  method  stated  more  fully  in  Capt. 
Abney’s  little  work  on  emulsions. 

Spring. — You  cannot  very  well  combine  in  onealens  and  camera 
best  suited  for  land.scape  work  and  portraiture.  A bellows- 
bodied  folding  camera  is  most  convenient  for  field  work,  and 
will  answer  for  portraiture  ; but  a portrait  lens  is  best  for  por- 
traiture, and  is  certainly  not  best  for  views.  If  you  use  it  well 
stopped  down,  it  may  answer  for  seme  subjects.  We  cannot 
with  propriety  recommend  makers  by  name  in  this  column;  if 
you  will  send  a list  of  those  you  wish  to  select  from,  attaching  a 
figure  to  each,  we  can  indicate  by  the  figure  that  we  most  re- 
commend. 

J.  N.  Z.  D. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  The 
terras  of  subscription  are  one  guinea  admission  fee,  and  one 
guinea  per  annum.  According  to  the  rules,  however,  gentlemen 
residing  abroad  are  exempt  from  annual  subscriptions  after  the 
first  has  been  paid  ; but  they  are  also  exempt  from  the  receipt 
of  the  Journal  and  of  presentation  prints.  If  you  wish,  there- 
fore, to  receive  the  journals  and  presentation  prints,  you  will 
have  to  continue  subscription  of  a guinea  annually. 

Victorian  Amateur. — The  chief  defect  in  the  example  of  por- 
traiture you  enclose  is  the  presence  of  ribbed  markings  cross- 
ing tlie  picture  diagonally.  This  is  due  to  the  glutinous  char- 
acter of  the  collodion,  arising  either  from  the  use  of  an  unsuit- 
able sample  of  pyroxylins,  or  to  excess  of  alcohol,  or  the  use  of 
alcohol  containing  too  much  water.  2.  There  are  appliances  for 
aiding  in  mounting,  but  we  do  not  know  of  anything  more  effec- 
tive than  careful  hand  mounting.  There  are  trimming  knives 
which  facilitate  neat  trimming  of  the  prints.  We  do  not  know 
the  price,  but  most  dealers  will  supply  them.  3.  There  are 
several  excellent  samples  of  collodion  in  the  market,  which  you 
wilt  find  mentioned  in  our  advertising  pages. 

Frederick  C. — We  are  very  sorry  for  you.  As  you  will  see,  we 
have  ordered  the  iusertion  of  the  advertisement. 

W.  Ainsworth.— Your  letter  was  forwarded  as  desired. 
Herbert  H.  Lane. — We  are  sorry  that  no  successful  issue  was 
reached.  We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  know  the  address  in 
question.  Your  envelope,  open  at  the  ends,  was  marked  by  the 
I’o.st  Office  authorities  as  “containing  a communication  in  the 
nature  of  a letter,”  and  charged  extra  letter  postage. 

Reversed  Negatives. — Referring  to  this  subject,  our  corres- 
pondent, J.  L.,  writes  : — “In  my  communication  respecting  the 
date  when  Mr.  Dallas  first  suggested  reversed  negatives,  I wrote 
by  mistake  1863  instead  of  1862.  If  you  will  kindly  correct  the 
error,  you  will  much  oblige,  yours  truly,  J.  L.” 

Forester. — The  simplest  test  of  the  fitness  of  water  for  photographic 
purposes  is  to  add  a few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  place  it  in 
the  light.  If  it  contain  chlorides  or  carbonate.*,  a white  precipitate 
will  be  formed  at  ence.  If  organic  matter,  it  will  discolour  in 
the  light. 

Bromo. — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  Judson’s  dyes,  but  should  not  think  them  safe  for  repeating  the 
experiments  described  by  Captain  Abney.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  substances  named  can  be  obtained  certainly,  but  probably 
of  a manufacturing  chemist’s  house,  like  that  of  Hopkin  and 
Williams. 

J.  C.  G. — Tho  process  of  emamelling  cards  could  not  be  described  in 
the  space  we  can  devote  to  answering  correspondents.  Our 
correspondent  cannot  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  News 
with  any  attention,  as  we  have  de.scribed  the  process  in  detail 
repeatedly  in  past  issues.  You  will  fix  d an  article  on  the  subject 
in  our  Year-Book  for  1878. 

Operator. — We  have  recently  repeated  several  times  formula:  for 
developing  collodion  transfer  pictures.  Take  the  following, 
which  will  answer  well ; — Pyrogallic  acid,  2 grains  ; citric  acid, 
1 grain  ; acetic  acid,  30  minims ; water,  1 ounce.  We  fear  that 
you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  use  bromide  in  the  developer 
with  such  a process.  The  alkaline  pyro  is  only  suitable  for 
bromide  plates.  We  have  tried  a bromide  in  the  developer  in 
the  wet  process,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

Sevoral  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

BT  r.  DES  VCECX, 

Patent,  Trade  Marks,  and  Designs  Agent,  32,Southampton  Buildings,  Jf'.C, 
ProviiioDal  Protection  for  six  months  has  been  granted  to; — 

1183.  James  B.  Spurge,  Analytical  Chymlst,  and  John  Whitcher,  Photo- 
grapher, both  of  Sooth  Street,  Romford,  Essex,  for  the  invention  of  “ Im- 
provements in  or  applicable  to  apparatus  for  covering  or  exposing  the 
lenses  of  photographic  apiiaralus.” 

Notice  to  proceed  has  been  given  by  : — 

603d.  Theodore  Pixis,  of  Muoich,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in  respect 
of  the  invention  of  “Improvements  in  the  mode  ol  transferring  photo- 
graphic pictures.” 
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PUOTOGKA.PUY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photographers  versus  Painters  in  the  Matper  of 
Copyright  — Artificial  Light  — Commercial  Dry 
Plates  Abroad— Balloon  and  Camera  in  Natal. 

Photographers  versus  Painters  in  the  Matter  of  Copyright. — 
The  copyright  action  which  was  decided  at  Maidstone 
last  week  will  go  a good  way  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  photographers  to  their  own  work.  We  have  had 
several  amusing  letters — to  use  a mild  expression — in 
these  columns  anent  copyright  in  photographs,  in  which 
those  who  have  pirated  work,  when  called  upon  to  explain 
their  conduct,  have  replied  with  singularly  ingenuous 
and  artless  expressions.  One  of  the  last  examples  was 
that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  which  case  the  offender  was  the  editor  of  a 
religious  journal.  We  do  not  know  if  “ On  the  Look 
Out,”  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  Pall  Mall — an  old  tisberman,  looking  over  a 
wall,  with  short  pipe  and  sou’wester — has  been  repro- 
duced by  leave  of  the  photographer,  but,  if  not,  we 
should  advise  his  calling  to  account  the  publishers  of  a 
coloured  almanac  that  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and 
upon  which  the  well-known  figure-head  appears  as  large 
as  life,  or,  rather,  as  large  as  the  original.  The  Maidstone 
case  is  exactly  parallel  to  another  one  in  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  also  the  complainant,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, a painter  copied  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
photographs,  the  painter  in  question  naively  remarking 
that  he  had  seen  the  photograph  at  the  house  of  a friend, 
and  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  copying  it.  In  the 
Jlaidstone  case  the  injured  photographer,  unlike  Mr. 
Robinson,  took  the  matter  into  Court  for  decision,  and  at 
once  gained  his  action.  A London  painter,  one  Mr. 
Hills,  produced  a picture  of  Old  Maidstone  Bridge,  a pic- 
turesque structure  spanning  the  iledway,  which  doubt- 
less many  of  our  readers  remember.  There  was  no  reason 
at  all  why  he  should  not  depict  such  a fine  bit  of  antiquity. 
Indeed,  old  Maidstone  Bridge,  with  the  quaint  church  and 
ivied  walls  down  by  the  placid  river,  the  trim  College 
grounds  and  the  green  meadow  slope  that  borders  the 
brimming  water,  together  make  up  a nook  that  artists 
have  time  after  time  depicted.  But  Mr.  Hills,  instead  of 
taking  his  canvas  to  the  river  bank,  selecting  his  sites, 
and  composing  his  picture  on  the  spot,  had  recourse  to 
the  work  of  a Maidstone  photographer  who  had  done  all 
these  preliminaries.  His  oil  painting  was,  indeed,  but  the 
transcript  of  a photograph  : there  was  plenty  of  original 
work,  no  doubt,  in  his  finished  picture,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  included  likewise  all  the  points  of  the  photographer’s 
work  as  well.  There  could  be  no  question  about  this,  and 
the  result  was,  as  wo  say,  that  the  County  Court  judge 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  The  judge  ordered 
Mr.  Hills  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a guinea,  and  to  make 
over  his  picture  to  the  plaintiff,  the  picture  being  valued  at 
thirty  guineas.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  photo- 
grapher’s sense  of  justice  was  equalled  by  his  generosity, 
for  he  declined  to  accept  the  painting  for  himself,  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  be  given  to  the  Maidstone  Museum  ; 
and  this  course  was  in  the  end  adopted. 

Artificial  Lighting. — The  question  of  photographing  by 
artificial  light  is  attracting  attention  in  Berlin  almost  as 
much  as  in  this  country  ; and  Herr  Duby  recently  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  before  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society.  One  hint  should  not  be  lost  upon  those  who 
are  attempting  the  use  of  ordinary  gas,  which,  as  corres- 
pondents in  our  pages  have  shown,  seems  to  give  most 
promising  results.  The  hint  we  refer  to  reminds  those 
who  employ  gas  how  much  they  can  at  any  time  magnify 
the  lighting  power  by  employing  in  the  tube  through 


which  the  gas  passes  some  loose  cotton  wool  impregnated 
with  naphtha,  benzine,  or  carburetted  liquids.  An 
arrangement,  indeed,  may  be  effected  whereby  the  coal  gas 
can  bo  allowc<l  to  bubble  through  a liquid  of  the  kind 
we  have  mentioned,  and  in  this  way  a jet  of  constant 
power  can  be  secured  of  an  intense  character  through 
the  medium  of  an  ordinary  burner.  The  most  simple 
arrangement  is  to  put  a piece  of  flexible  tubing  upon  a 
gas  bracket,  then  connect  a piece  of  glass  tubing  in  which 
the  wet  cotton  wool  is.  or  the  bubbling  apparatus,  and  then 
by  means  of  another  piece  of  flexible  tuning  connect  the 
burner.  If  the  cotton-wool  arrangement  is  made  use  of, 
an  arrangement  is  then  at  hand  whereby  this  is  easily 
replenished,  and  a change  may  be  effected  at  every  exposure, 
if  need  be,  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  improved  Sugg 
burner,  something  of  the  character  of  the  brilliant  lamps 
which  are  to  be  found  just  now  in  Waterloo  Place  and  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  also  furnishes  a very  dazzling  light, 
and  this  by  merely  burning  the  gas  iu  an  improved 
manner,  without  any  aid  from  a carburetted  liquid. 

Commercial  Dry  Plates  Abroad.— The  matter  of  commer- 
cial dry  plates  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers have  expressed  regrets  that  there  are  no  makers  of 
these  requisites  in  South  Germany.  “ In  England,”  said 
one  of  the  members,  “ there  appeared  to  be  a great  traffic 
in  dry  plates,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  amateurs  who  pursue  photography  as  an  amuse- 
ment.” y,Ve  gave  the  same  explanation  a short  time 
back  iu  the.se  columns,  and  cited  the  large  amateur  ele- 
ment in  this  country  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  Great 
Britain  has  been  to  the  fore  in  improvements  connected 
with  dry  plates.  But  the  Viennese  are  not  to  be  beaten, 
and  so  it  appears  that,  since  no  firm  in  Austria  will  pre- 
pare sensitive  films  for  sale,  supplies  are  to  be  drawn 
from  London  houses.  There  is,  however,  a difficulty  iu 
the  way  in  the  form  of  Custom  Houses,  which  desire  to 
search  packages  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  pass,  and 
unless,  therefore,  the  Custom  restrictions  can  be  modified, 
these  supplies  will  be  few  and  far  between.  This  circum- 
stance, we  remember,  caused  a great  deal  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  one  of  our  correspondents  some  years  ago,  who 
desired  to  pass  a packet  of  dry  plates  through  the  Copen- 
hagen Cmstoms.  In  this  case  the  oflicers  wanted  to  open 
the  packages,  and  would  not  permit  the  plates  to  pass 
without  insitation.  Fortunately  for  our  friend,  they  had 
been  put  up  in  parcels  of  four  only,  and  the  officials  at 
last  were  satisfied  that  it  was  but  a question  of  glass  plates 
when  the  small  individual  packages  were  placed  before 
them.  Whether  the  German  and  Austrian  Customs  are  as 
strict,  we  do  not  know. 

Balloon  and  Camera  in  Natal. — There  seems  little  doubt 
that  a balloon  equipment  will  be  sent  out  to  the  Cape  for 
reconnaissance  purposes,  and  a camera  will  in  all  probability 
form  part  of  the  areonaut’s  equipment.  The  equipment  is 
to  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  able  to  provide  the  gas 
necessary  for  inflating  the  balloon,  and  this  gas  is  to  be 
hydrogen.  A portable  furnace  will  be  carried,  having 
tubes  in  the  interior  filled  with  iron.  A small  boiler  pro- 
vides a supply  of  steam  ; this  steam  is  passed  through  the 
heated  tubes,  and  the  iron  in  these  tubes,  becoming  rusted 
by  absorbing  the  oxygen  from  the  steam,  the  hydrogen  is 
allowed  to  pass  out  .and  fill  the  balloon.  The  hydrogen 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  rather  wet,  and 
therefore  a desiccating  arrangement  of  some  kind  will  h.ave 
to  be  provided.  So  far,  we  believe,  the  army  under  Lord 
Chelmsford  is  unprovided  with  photographic  apparatus,  a 
matter  all  the  more  to  be  deploreJ,  since,  if  the  camera 
can  serve  for  nothing  else,  it  can  provide  illustrations 
I for  the  General’s  report  to  the  Commauder-in-Chief.  But 
if  a balloon  is  sent,  a camera  will  be  well-nigh  indispen- 
sable, for  it  can  see  quicker  and  better  than  the  human 
^eye,  and,  moreover,  make  record  of  what  it  does  see. 
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GELATINE  PLATES  IN  INDIA. 

BY  COL.  F.  DAWSON. 

Ddrino  the  past  twelve  months  I have  experimented  upon 
gelatine  plates  and  pellicle,  and  thinking  my  notes  may  be 
of  use  to  others,  I take  the  liberty  of  jotting  them  down. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  develop  plates  with  the  liquids  used 
at  the  temperature  of  85®  Fah. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  make  your  own  dry  pellicle  without 
setting  the  jelly  or  using  ice. 

To  Make  Pellicle. 

Nelson’s  gelatine  ...  ...  250  graics 

Brom.  potassium  ...  ...  ...  200  ,, 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Use  pounded  and  dried  bromide,  weigh  carefully,  and  dis- 
solve in  4 ounces  of  the  water;  now  weigh  the  gelatine,  and 
lace  in  a yellow  hock  bottle  ; filter  the  bromide  into  the 
ottle,  and  wash  out  the  filter  with  the  remaining  ounce  of 
water. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  soak  for  two  hours,  when  it  should 
be  quite  swollen  and  soft.  Now  have  a large  saucepan 
full  of  nearly  boiling  water,  dip  the  bottle  into  the  hot 
water  quickly  for  a second,  continue  the  dipping  until 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  bottle  breaking  and  it  becomes  as  hot 
as  the  water,  shake  up,  and  ascertain  that  the  gelatine  is 
quite  dissolved. 

Melt  280  grains  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  2 ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  filter,  and  wash  out  the  filter  with  1 ounce 
of  distilled  water.  Place  this  clear  solution  in  a small  bottle 
in  the  hot  water  until  warm. 

Now  add  the  silver  solution  to  the  gelatine  in  small 
quantities,  not  exceeding  10  minims  at  a time,  with  violent 
shaking  after  each  addition  ; when  the  whole  of  the  silver  is 
added,  shake  up  for  five  minutes,  and  place  the  bottle  in  the 
hot  water  ; give  occasional  shaking  at  intervals  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  two  hours,  then  leave  the  bottle  in  the  hot 
water  for  at  least  four  hours  longer  (occasional  shaking  is  an 
advantage)  ; at  the  end  of  these  six  hours  the  water  wi'l  have 
cooled  to  85°  or  90°  Fah.,  about  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Now  remove  the  bottle,  and  into  it  pour,  by  an  ounce  at  a 

time, — 

Methylated  absolute  alcohol  ...  6 ounces 

Methylated  spirit  ...  6 ,, 

(The  spirits  must  be  free  from  gum.) 

Shake  up  violently  rfter  each  addition  of  the  spirits,  and 
continue  adding  at  intervals  of  a few  minutes,  until  the 
gelatine  begins  to  precipitate  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle  ; 
when  this  is  observed,  add  an  extra  ounce  or  two,  according 
to  available  space  in  the  bottle,  shake  up  violently,  and 
leave  standing  in  the  dark  room  for  two  or  more  hours.  One 
hour  may  be  found  to  be  suiHcient  ; the  appearance  of  the 
fluid  in  the  bottle  should  bo  your  guide. 

If,  upon  pouring  a small  quantity  into  a minim  measure, 
it  appears  thick  and  very  milky,  either  sulHcient  time  has 
not  elapsed,  or  your  spirits  are  too  weak,  or  you  have  not 
used  enough.  As  a rule,  two  ounces  of  the  mixed  spirits  are 
enough  to  abstract  1 ounce  of  water  known  to  be  used  in  the 
formula. 

If  the  liquid  in  the  minim  measure  is  merely  opalescent, 
you  may  with  confidence  pour  out  the  whole  of  the  fluid. 
If,  after  the  fluid  has  stood  for  two  hours,  the  gelatine  has 
net  separated,  you  have  made  some  mistake. 

When  the  pellicle  has  precipitated,  pour  off  the  fluid  and 
drain  the  bottle  ; now  pour  into  the  bottle  2 ounces  distilled 
water,  place  in  hot  water  and  rc-melt  the  gelatine,  pour  out 
as  much  as  possible  into  a cluau  glass  dish,  and  remove  the 
surplus  adhering  to  the  bottle  by  additions  of  I ounce  dis- 
tilled water  at  a time  ; 2 separate  ounces  1 find  quite  suffi- 
ient.  With  a glass  rod  mix  the  gelatine  in  the  dish,  and 
then  with  one  hand  stir  up,  and  with  the  other  slowly  pour 


in  2 ounces  of  spirit  (same  strength  as  before)  for  every 
1 ounce  of  water  you  have  used  in  re-dissolving  the  pellicle. 

Almost  immediately  the  gelatine  will  stick  to  the  glass 
rod,  and  also  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; continue  stirring 
until  the  whole  of  the  pellicle  is  collected  in  a lutnp  on  the 
glass  and  a part  smeared  over  the  dish,  but  with  the  spirit 
only  slightly  opalescent ; when  this  is  the  case  throw  off  the 
spirit  and  drain  the  dish,  then  pour  into  the  dish  an  ounce 
or  two  absolute  alcohol,  and  knead  with  your  fingers  the 
pulpy  mass  of  gelatine;  scrape  up  all  you  can  from  tlie  dish 
with  an  ivory  knife  ; after  a few  minutes  you  will  find  the 
gelatine  getting  tougher  and  tougher  ; pull  it  into  bits  and 
keep  it  well  wetted  with  spirit  ; it  will  not  adhere  to  the 
fingers.  When  the  pellicle  becomes  about  as  tough  as  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  of  similar  size,  drain  the  dish  ; give 
tlie  pellicle  a squeeze  in  a clean  pocket  hankerchief  or  towel, 
and  proceed  to  tear  it  into  very  small  bits  ; now  place  the 
dish  containing  the  bits  on  a tin  dish  of  hot  water  or  other 
means  of  applying  heat  by  water.  As  time  passes  inspect 
your  pellicle  ; you  will  find  the  outside  gets  hard,  while  the 
inside  remains  soft ; when  this  is  the  case,  tear  the  bits  into 
smaller  bits,  and  continue  the  drying  and  tearing  until  the 
pellicle  is  as  dry  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Then  place  it 
in  a stoppered  bottle  and  keep  in  the  dark. 

The  fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  simply  crystalieed  silver 
brought  to  melting  in  a small  capsule. 

I have  used  pure  spirits  with  similar  results.  Crystal- 
lized silver  may  be  used  without  fusing. 


For  Use. 

Dry  pellicle  

...  2 drachms 

Distilled  water  

...  3 ounces 

Spirits  of  wine  ... 

...  1 drachm 

Allow  the  above  to  soak  for  a couple  of  hours  in  a 6-ounco 
stoppered  bottle,  then  warm  in  a mug  of  hot  water  ; shake  up 
well  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
filter. 

The  above  quantity  will  coat  18  plates  8 by  5. 

To  Prepare  the  Plates. — Obtain  a 2-ounce  glass  filter 
round  the  nose  tie  muslin  four  thicknesses,  and  clip. 

Next  obtain  a 4-ounce  cometless  collodion  pourer.  Re- 
move the  pourer,  and  into  it  plug  a thin  piice  of  sponge, 
sufficiently  thin  to  permit  the  gelatine  to  flow  through  it 
and  stop  bubbles. 

Damp  the  sponge  before  u se.  Filler  the  gelatine  into  the 
collodion  bottle,  and  replace  the  pourer.  Place  the  filter  in 
the  stock  bottle,  and  stand  it  in  a tin  pot  of  bot  water.  In 
another  tin  pot  of  hot  water  stand  the  collodion -pourer  con- 
taining the  gelatine.  Have  ready  some  piices  of  plate  glass 
carefully  levelled  on  a table  and  capable  of  bolding  18  plates 
8 by  5 ; also  have  ready  some  means  of  warming  the  plates — 
a spirit  lamp  or  a tin  water  bath.  Warm  each  plate  suffi- 
ciently, about  as  warm  as  you  would  when  varnishing  a 
negative,  rather  under  than  over.  Now  pour  the  gelatine 
on  to  the  plate  exactly  as  you  would  collodion,  let  it  run  all 
over  the  plate,  and  then  pour  off  into  the  filter,  while  you 
count  three  in  quick  time. 

Remove  any  surplus  from  the  corner  of  back  of  the  plate 
by  pasing  the  finger  over  the  spot,  and  at  once  place  the 
plate  down  on  the  levelled  plate  glass.  The  plates  will  take 
about  one  hour  to  prepare,  and  will  be  perfectly  dry  in  four 
hours;  some,  of  course,  will  be  dry  before  otheis.  Tliocandle 
may  with  impunity  be  nine  feet  from  the  place  you  are  pre- 
paring the  plates.  Flates  prepared  by  the  above  formula 
are  at  least  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion,  and  I find  no  signs 
of  fogging  from  the  candlelight.  The  colour  of  the  film  is 
a deep  ruby.  The  films  should  be  fairly  thick,  but  not  too 
thick.  If,  in  using  the  amount  here  named,  you  can  prepare 
18  plates  8 by  5,  you  may  anticipate  they  are  correct  If 
the  plates  are  much  longer  in  drying  than  four  hours,  you 
may  conclude  they  are  too  thick,  especially  if  you  have  not 
one  dozen  and  a half. 

One  drachm  of  alcohol  is  quite  enough  for  three  ounces  of 
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water  ; more  has  a tendency  (as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Kennett)  to  drive  the  gelatine  too  much  towards  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  I also  tiod  that  much  more  than  one  drachm 
causes  the  film  to  dry  in  waves  of  unequal  thickness,  with  a 
watered-silk  like  appearance  on  the  surface. 

The  plates  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  plasing  in  plate- 
box  or  holder.  I have  not  found  backing  of  the  least  good 
in  preventing  blurring.  If  the  subject  is  carefully  selected, 
and  the  films  are  fairly  thick,  I do  not  find  any  tendency 
to  blurring.  If  the  gelatine  is  poured  on  to  the  glass  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  will  run  like  collodion.  If  you  do  not 
pour  on  enough  gelatine,  the  chances  are  it  will  not  run  all 
over  the  plate,  but  hare  a desire  to  go  its  own  way  ; in  this 
case /reefy  «,<tc  tAe/nyer  to  guide  it,  but  be  careful  not  to 
place  the  finger  on  and  touching  the  glass  ; keep  the  finger 
in  the  gelatine,  and  on  all  occasions  of  using  the  finger  be 
careful  not  to  remove  it  from  the  gelatine  until  you  have 
brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  towards  that  side 
whence  you  intend  to  pour  off.  Bubbles  are  most  difficult  to 
see  and  remove  : be  careful  to  avoid  making  them. 

Holding  the  plate  after  coating  for  any  time  will  result 
in  the  gelatine  being  repelled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fingers. 

To  Expose  and  Develop. — I find  that  success  mainly 
dependson  correct  exposure.  Wherethere  are  great  contrasts 
from  very  bright  light,  you  must  give  a longer  exposure 
than  when  the  picture  is  not  so  brightl)'  lighted,  otherwise 
you  will  have  chalky  whites  and  black  shadows.  A good 
negative  is  a very  poor  thing  to  look  at  in  point  of  density. 
If  it  is  in  appearance  approaching  the  density  of  even  a 
weak  collodion  negative  it  is  useless ; it  should  have  the 
appearance  of  a greenish  looking  transpareuc}’.  The  time 
of  exposure  may  be  for  ordinary  landscapes  from  three  to 
fifteen  seconds.  1 have  not  myself  succeeded  with  long 
exposures,  except  when  using  Kennett’s  slow  plates  ; these 
will  stand  many  minules’  exposure,  and  without  a sign  of 
blurring. 

Development. — Place  the  exposed  plate  in  a dish,  and 
dash  over  its  surface  two  ounces  of  filtered  pyrogallic,  4 
grains  to  1 ounce  of  distilled  water,  into  the  glass.  Measure, 
pour  2 drams  of  the  following, 

Brom.  potassium 23  grains 

Liq.  ammonia  fort.  ...  ...  30  mins. 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Pour  off  the  pyro  on  to  this  mixture  in  the  measure,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  pour  on  to  the  plate  in  the  dish.  The 
image  starts  out  at  once,  and  in  five  to  ten  seconds  the 
development  is  complete.  The  appearance  of  the  negative 
at  this  stage  is  very  deceptive  : it  should  not  look  fogged,  but 
with  this  exception  very  little  idea  of  what  the  negative  will 
bo  is  obtained.  Have  ready  your  hypo,  one  ounce  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  common  water.  Pour  off  your  pyro  developer, 
and  at  once  pour  on  the  hypo,  being  careful  not  to  pour  it 
on  to  the  plate,  but  pouring  freely  and  flooding  it  over 
quickly.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  plate  in  tke  dark  until 
perfectly  fixed,  or  there  will  be  slain*.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  fix  a negative  without  stains  if  it  be  taken  to  the  light 
before  fixing. 

The  secret  of  being  able  to  work  with  all  the  solutions  at 
upwards  of  80'^  depends  upon  having  everything  ready  and 
working  quickly.  Immediately  the  negative  is  perfectly 
fixed,  remove  it,  and,  holding  it  by  the  corners,  place  down- 
ward.j.  Place  it  in  a basin  of  water  as  cold  as  you  can  pro- 
cure it,  move  it  very  gently  for  about  ten  seconds,  change 
the  water,  again  wash  for  ten  seconds,  and  leave  up  on  a 
corner  to  dry. 

If  care  has  been  used,  there  will  be  no  frilling  or  blister- 
ing, and  the  negative  will  be  dry  in  half  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  open  air — not,  of  course,  in  the  sun.  I have  tried  using 
spirits  to  draw  out  the  water  before  the  plate  is  reared  up 
to  dry.  I have  not  been  successful ; unless  the  spirits  of 
wine  be  very  cold  (artificially  cold),  the  imago  seems  to  be 
raised  in  relief  by  the  action  of  the  spirit  upon  the  film. 


I have  never  varnished  a negative  ; it  may  be  necessary 
in  a climate  where  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  but  I 
have  no  experience  with  such  a climate. 

Kennett’s  pellicle  is  better  in  every  way  than  what  I make, 
but  when  you  have  not  a stock  of  Kennett,  it  is  as  well  to 
know  how  to  manage,  however  indifferently,  without  it. 
With  a packet  of  Kennett’s  sensitized  pellicle,  and  340 
grains  Liverpool  dry  collodion  pellicle,  I would  go  anywhere 
and  undertake  to  take  any  description  of  landscape  1 have 
met  in  India. 

In  conclusion.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  I do  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I recommend  the  above  preparations 
to  the  detriment  of  other  manufacturers,  but  simply  because 
I hare  extended  experience  with  them,  and  none  whatever 
with  any  other. 

The  amount  of  pellicle  resulting  from  the  formula  I have 
given,  allowing  for  waste,  &c.,  should  be  enough  to  coat  at 
least  six  dozen  plates  8 by  5. 

Secunderabad,  27th  ^^arch. 


ON  SOME  EXPERIENCES  WITH  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

BV  HBBBBRT  B.  BEREBLET.* 

The  rage  for  gelatine  emulsion  is  certainly  on  us  again. 
This  process  is  especially  interesting  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  processes  are  tried,  but  not  thoroughly  tested. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  time  certain  mechanical  difficulties, 
hitherto  so  closely  connected  with  this  process,  have  been 
got  over. 

As  gelatine  emulsion  has  been  “looking  up,’’  I also  havo 
been  looking  up  gelatine  emulsion,  at  least  so  far  as  my  note- 
book has  allowed,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  some  of  these 
notes,  if  put  in  a comprehensive  form,  might  prove  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  this  Society. 

In  my  opinion  an  alcoholic  emulsion  will  probably  be 
found  to  conduce  to  good  keeping  properties,  and  therefore 
to  mechanical  excellence.  For  this  purpose,  however,  a 
suitable  gelatine  must  be  chosen,  as  failure  is  inevitable  with 
certain  kinds. 

I hand  round  a plate  that  was  coated  with  an  alcoholic 
emulsion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  alcohol  has  repelled  the 
more  watery  solution  of  gelatine,  due  to  more  rapid  evapora- 
tion at  the  edges. 

At  a former  period  I advocated  the  use  of  free  silver  nitrate 
in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  ; and  I believe  now,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  against  it,  that  plates  prepared  in 
this  way  are  more  easily  developed  than  when  soluble  bromide 
in  excess  is  used.  Red  fog  may  arise,  but  not  necessarily. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  dissolving  gelatine  prepared  with 
excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  water  containing  any  large  pro- 
portion of  alcohol.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  the 
emulsion  with  soluble  bromide  in  excess,  to  wash,  and  then 
dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  equal  parts.  The  addition  of 
a trace  of  silver  nitrate  now  causes  a precipitation,  sometimes 
of  both  gelatine  and  bromide.  If  a plate  be  coated  with  the 
emulsion  in  ihis  state  the  effect,  at  best,  is  as  shown  by  the 
plate  I now  pass  round.  (It  has  become  darkened  by  ex- 
posure to  light,  but  the  granular  effect  may  be  seen.)  The 
emulsion  may  be  allowed  to  digest,  and,  on  adding  sufficient 
soluble  bromide  to  convert  the  silver  nitrate,  complete 
emulsification  takes  place  again.  This  action  appears  to  me 
very  peculiar  and  interesting.  If  an  emulsion  be  prepared 
with  free  silver  nitrate  before  attempting  to  dissolve  it  in 
dilute  alcohol,  solution  docs  not  take  place  properly,  even 
though  free  bromide  be  afterwards  added.  This  applies, 
however,  to  ammonium  bromide  emulsion  ; when  zinc  bro- 
mide is  used  with  free  nitrate,  solution  readily  takes  place, 
but  even  plates  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  opaque  gelatine. 
With  alcoholic  emulsion  excess  of  silver  nitrate  causes  curious 
vagaries.  An  emulsion  may  be  prepared  with  ammonium 
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bromide  and  excess  of  silver,  even  when  as  much  as  forty 
grains  of  opaque  gelatine  are  used  to  the  ounce  of  methy- 
lated spirit  and  water,  equal  parts.  But  when  the  sam- 
emulsion  has  been  washed,  and  diluted  with  water  to  hal’ 
the  former  strength,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  more  thai. 
somewhat  under  a quarter  bulk  of  spirit.  It  seems  as  if  the 
gelatine,  having  once  experienced  the  blessing  of  pure  water 
would  not  again  take  readily  to  “ spirits.” 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine,  in  which  is  ammonium 
bromide,  on  cooling,  remains  serai-opaque;  while  an 
alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  bromide  becomes  milk  white. 
The  “ No.  1 ’’gelatine  may  differ  from  the  opaque  in  many 
respects. 

1 cannot,  in  view  of  what  we  hear  at  the  present  time  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  prepared  with  excess  of 
soluble  bromide,  press  the  use  of  free  silver  nitrate.  1 am, 
however,  confident  that  greater  latitude  of  exposure  is  possi- 
ble with  plates  prepared  by  the  latter  plan.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  appear  to  keep  well  ; of  this  there  have 
been  several  instances. 

Red  fog,  when  it  is  met  with  in  plates  which  were 
formerly  free  from  it,  seems  to  destroy  all  sensitiveness  ; 
plates  which  are  afflicted  with  the  fog  at  the  time  of  prepara  • 
tion  retain  their  sensitiveness  ; the  fog  in  this  case  does  not 
prevent  the  development  of  an  image. 

Restraining  acid  is  not  necessary  with  either  gelatine  or 
gum-arabic  emulsion  with  excess  of  silver.  Cannot  fog  in 
collodion  emulsion  be  caused  by  a combination  of  silver 
with  an  organic  substance?  Emulsion  made  with  gum- 
arabic  and  kept  with  excess  of  silver  for  a week  gave  cleaner 
plates  and  less  detail  than  the  same  emulsion  kept  with  the 
excess  during  eighteen  hours  only.  Can  any  one  crack  that 
“ nut  ” for  me  ? 

I find  there  is  a note  to  the  effect  that  plates  which  have 
been  kept,  dry  rapidly  after  develoment.  Again,  that  plates 
which  have  been  carefully  kept  are  less  subject  to  blisters 
than  freshly-prepared  plates,  perhaps  through  the  film 
becoming  more  insoluble.  There  is  certainly  a change  pro- 
duced by  keeping  gelatine  plates  : they  become  less  absor- 
bent. 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  “ No.  2 ” gelatine  might  giye  a 
harder  film,  and  one  less  liable  to  blister. 

On  one  occasion  1 had  a curious  experienc-.  Two  gelatine 
emulsions  were  prepared  with  zinc  bromide  ; their  composi- 
tion was  alike,  except  that  one  contained  an  alcoholic  de- 
coction of  pyroxylin.  I will  dismiss  the  decoction  with  the 
remark  that  the  tones  obtained  were  blacker  and  more 
vigorous  ; perhaps  there  was  a little  more  detail  visible. 
But  what  I want  to  notice  is  this  : both  emulsions  being 
prepared  with  one  grain  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess,  and 
having  been  kept  warm  for  an  hour  and  a half,  were  washed, 
and  plates  were  made  from  the  resulting  emulsions.  These 
were  very  transparent,  and  proved  about  one-fourth  as 
sensitive  as  zinc  collodion  emulsion.  They  were,  therefore, 
decidedly  slow.  The  emubsions  were  allowed  to  set  in  the 
bottles,  and  then  a little  ether  was  poured  on  the  surface  ol 
each  ; in  this  way  they  were  kept  for  several  days.  At  tin- 
end  of  this  time  I was  surprised  to  find  that  both  the 
emulsions  had  become  more  opaque,  though  it  should  be 
noted  that  they  were  not  kept  in  the  fluid  condition.  On 
preparing  plates,  the  sensitiveness  was  found  to  be  Increased 
fourfold  ; they  were  now  as  sensitive  as  the  zinc  collodion — 
indeed,  instead  of  being  slow,  they  had  become  rather 
rapid. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  change  ? It  could 
not  be  reproduced,  though  the  effect  of  ether  was  tried,  and 
also  that  of  a trace  of  free  silver  nitrate  (thinking  it  possible 
that  a trace  of  nitrate  might  have  escaped  detection  after 
washing)  ; but  the  silver  nitrate  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  it  ratuer  diminished 
the  sensitiveness,  and  gave  additional  clearness. 

In  the  previous  case,  to  which  I have  just  referred,  the 
ripening  of  the  emulsion  appears  to  have  proceeded  white  the 


latter  was  in  the  condition.  As  the  emulsion  had 

been  washed,  the  bromide  must  have  entered  into  another 
mechanical  state,  and  perhaps  reacted  with  the  gelatine  ; and 
ill  this  in  the  absence  of  any  other  body. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  A NEGATIVE  BY  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT  FOR  THREE-HALF  PENCE. 

BY  A.  BBITTLEBANK.* 

The  subject  upon  which  I am  about  to  say  a few  words  this 
evening  seems  to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  many  photo- 
graphers, and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  prove  a new  source  of 
income  to  many  of  us  who  persevere  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.  I allude  to  the  different  means  which  have  lately  been 
adopted  in  order  to  produce  satisfactory  portraits  without 
the  aid  of  daylight.  Electric  light,  parabolic  reflectors,  and 
Fresnel  lenses,  pyrotechnic  compounds,  and  other  more  or 
less  expensive  and  dangerous  appliances  seem  to  be  forcing 
themselves  on  our  notice,  and  each  device  has,  no  doubt,  cost 
its  promoters  a considerable  number  of  vexatious  and  trouble- 
some experiments  before  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency. 

I do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I have  any  desire  in 
the  present  communication  to  detract  anything  whatever 
from  the  credit  and  merit  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  special  branch,  and  who  have  really 
made  a great  stride  in  science.  They  have  undoubtedly 
demonstrated  tbe  possibility  of  producing  satisfactory  por- 
traits without  daylight,  but  each  of  the  systems  has  its  own 
peculiar  drawbacks.  The  electric  light  will,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  other  sources  of  illumination  ; 
but  the  costly  plant  must  prove  a serious  obstacle  to  a great 
number  of  persons.  The  luxograph,  though  not  so  expensive, 
is  not  suitable  for  many  purposes  to  which  artificial  light 
might  be  profitably  applied,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy  reflector  at  present  employed, 
and  tbe  trouble  of  getting  rid  of  the  products  of  combustion 
without  a structural  alteration  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
employed  ; and  this  is  a serious  consideration  if  the  appa- 
ratus is  only  to  be  used,  perhaps,  once  in  the  same  room. 

I consider  for  this  class  of  work  all  tbe  apparatus  necessary 
ought  to  be  so  portable  as  to  be  carried  in  a cab  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  so  that  it  may  bo  no  uncommon  thing  for  Mr.  Photo- 
grapher to  be  requested  to  attend  on  the  Hon.  So-and-So  to 
take  twenty  or  thirty  negatives  to-morrow  night ; and  I shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  this  can  be  accomplished  by  anyone 
without  putting  himself  at  all  out  of  the  way,  with  the  out- 
lay of  a few  pounds  only  in  apparatus,  and  with  an 
expenditure  of  about  twopennyworth  of  light  for  each 
negative  taken. 

I will  first  say  a few  words  about  tbe  parabolic  reflector 
as  at  present  in  use,  the  form  of  which  is  not  suitable  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  is,  moreover,  not  the  most  economical 
shape  to  illuminate  the  object  to  be  photographed.  A 
circular  reflector  will  project  a circle  of  light  on  the  back- 
ground provided  it  is  at  right  angles  to  it,  and,  consequently, 
all  the  light  which  impinges  on  the  background  outside  .->f 
the  oblong  figure  to  be  cut  out  of  it  is  wasted,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  diagram  {Jig.  1),  and  really  ought  to  be  utilised  by 
only  illuminating  the  actually  required  portion.  This  I 
know  cannot  be  positively  done  in  practice,  as  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  light  to  radiate  in  all  directions  ; but  I 
think  it  is  sufficiently  plain  to  everyone  that  we  ought  to  use 
a reflector  of  a rectangular  form  for  rectangular  or  oblong 
work.  This  form  is,  moreover,  much  simpler  in  construction, 
as  it  is  only  necessary  to  bend  tin  or  silvered  copper  plates 
to  the  parabolic  curve  in  one  direction  in  order  to  form  a 
rectangular  reflector  whose  sides  are  parabolic. 

But  if  we  go  a little  further  into  tbe  case  by  examining 
what  a parabolic  curve  really  is,  I think  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  can  do  without  it  altogether.  The  curve  parabola 
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is,  aa  most  of  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  section  of  a cone  I 
parallel  to  one  of  its  sides  (fig.  2),  and  is  theoretically  the  ^ 


most  suitable  curve  for  reflecting  nearly  parellel  rays.  It  is 
likewise  called  the  curve  of  equal  strength,  and  is  the  form 
used  for  large  girders  for  building  purposes.  One  of  the 
simplest  means  of  constructing  this  curve,  after  having 
determined  its  heis;ht  and  breadth,  is  to  draw  a rectangular  ‘ 
figure,  as  A B U D (fig.  8),  divide  the  base  A B into  two  ; 


equal  parte,  and  erect  a perpendicular  on  the  point  E F*  | 
Divide  the  line  A E into  any  number  of  equal  parts  (say  1 
four),  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  E ; next  divide  the  line  A U 
also  into  four  equal  parts,  and  draw  lines  from  F to  the 
points  at  which  A D is  divided.  If  we  now  describe  a curve 
passing  through  the  points  where  the  lines  last  drawn  inter- 
sect the  perpendiculars,  we  shall  have  a parabolic  curve.  I 
But,  as  will  be  seen  in  diagram  (fig.  4),  if,  instead  of  cutting  ' 


c I z 3 D 

Fig.  4. 


the  cone  near  its  base,  we  take  a long  slice  off  near  its  apex,  wo  ^ 
get  a different  shaped  curve  altogether,  the  lower  portion  i 
so  nearly  approaching  a straight  line  that,  for  all  practical  I 
purposes,  we  might  as  well  have  straight  sides  to  the  re-  | 
fleeter,  as  will  be  presently  shown  by  actual  experiment.  ' 
The  reflector  which  I am  about  to  use  is  made  of  tin  and  ! 
supported  on  three  legs,  which  can  be  detached  from  it  when 
not  in  use,  and  any  required  angle  can  be  given  to  it  by  i 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  legs,  as  in  many  tripod  stands.  I 
In  front  of  the  reflector  is  placed  a diffuser,  which  may  be 
made  of  ground  glass,  tracing-paper,  or  other  semi-trans-  j 


parent  medium,  to  soften  the  intensity  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  windows  of 
our  studios  are  treated  where  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun 
are  likely  to  fall  on  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 

A side  screen  must  be  used  to  reflect  light  on  to  the 
shadow  side,  and  should  consist  of  two  light  frames  covered 
with  calico  or  white  paper,  and  hinged  so  that  they  can  bo 
folded  together  when  not  in  use,  and  when  open  be  capable 
of  standing  without  other  support. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  light  itself.  This  may  bo  readily 
explained  by  the  rough  model  which  I now  exhibit,  and 
which  I have  purposely  left  in  its  primitive  state  in  order  to 
show  what  kind  of  results  can  be  obtained  by  these  simple  and 
inexpensive  appliances.  The  lamp  consists  of  about  twenty 
or  more  small  tubes  of  brass,  clamped  together  between  two 
pieces  of  wood,  and  secured  in  the  frame  in  front  of  two 
rollers  covered  with  india-rubber,  through  which  the  strands 
of  magnesium  ribbon  are  made  to  pass.  At  the  back  of  the 
rollers  is  a guide  plate  to  keep  the  ribbons  in  proper  posi- 
tion ; then,  by  turning  the  wheel,  the  ribbon  can  be  advanced 
as  fast  as  it  i.s  consumed,  or  a certain  portion  may  be  wound 
out  and  lighted  in  the  gas  flame  and  allowed  to  burn  out. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  extremely  simple  device 
we  are  enabled  to  get  an  exact  quantity  of  light,  and  having 
once  determined  the  exposure  necessary,  but  little  judgment 
is  afterwards  required. 

Tbe  magnesium  ribbon  burns  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
inches  in  twenty  seconds,  and  I find  that  the  combustion  of 
twenty  inches  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  negatives  which  1 
offer  for  your  inspection  with  the  accompanying  prints.  They 
are  the  first  negatives  which  have  ever  been  taken  with  the 
lamp,  and  the  exposures  were  from  five  to  eight  seconds. 
The  present  cost  of  magnesium  is  lOs.  per  ounce,  which  con- 
tains about  sixty  yards,  equal  to  about  2d.  per  yard  ; thus 
the  exposure  costs  (say)  three -half pence  for  each  negative. 
The  very  small  quantity  of  smoke  generated  by  combustion 
need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration  when  only  a few 
negatives  are  required.  Another  point  which  must  com- 
mend itself  to  everyone  interested  is  the  entire  absence  of 
danger,  and  the  cleanliness  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

I will  now  make  a few 'remarks  respecting  illumination. 
In  the  present  advanced  sfate  of  photography,  and  consider- 
ing the  generally  fairly-executed  work  the  public  are  accus- 
tomed to  see,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful 
employment  of  these  supplementary  appliances  that  the  work 

froduced  by  their  aid  should  equal  that  made  in  daylight, 
n consequence  of  the  simple  and  inexpensive  nature  of  my 
lighting  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  employ  two  or  more  lamps 
for  our  purpose  in  order  to  produce  any  desired  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  Thus,  a fifteen  or  twenty-light  lamp  may 
be  used  to  light  the  principal  part  of  the  figure,  and  a five- 
light  lamp  for  the  shadow  side;  by  this  means  reflecting 
screens  can  be  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments may  be  controlled  by  one  person.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject 1 propose  to  wind  out  the  desired  length  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon  in  each  lamp,  and,  havicig  previously  con- 
nected the  gas  supply  for  each  lamp  to  one  stopcock,  all  that 
remains  for  tbe  operator  to  do  is  to  light  tbe  gas-burners 
low,  and  when  ready  for  exposure,  turn  thegas  on  to  the  full, 
which  will  light  the  magnesium,  and  at  once  uncap  the  lens 
and  make  the  exposure. 

I believe  by  a modification  of  this  system,  and  by  using  a 
sufficient  number  of  lamps,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  take 
single  figures,  but  groups  of  persons  with  the  same  ease  and 
facility.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  will  not  cause  any  in- 
convenience to  the  sitter,  provided  he  does  not  look  directly 
at  the  light. 

In  conclusion  ; I have  to  remark  that  the  negatives  shown 
are  taken  with  Messrs.  \V ratten  and  Wainwright’s  dry  plates 
(exposure  five  and  eight  seconds),  and  were  developed  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  assist  me  this  evening  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Cowan.  I have  only  now  to  add 
that  anyone  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  or  improve  on  tbe 
system  I have  just  described. 
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SHARP  DEFINITION  IN  PORTRAITS. 

The  recent  press  notices  of  the  death  of  a distinguished 
lady  and  enthusiastic  photographer  recall  the  memories 
of  a discussion  which  waxed  hot  something  like  a dozen 
years  ago.  The  bone  of  contention  was  whether  extreme 
sharpness,  or  haziness  of  outline,  was  desirable  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  The  aim  amongst  photographers 
generally  was  to  secure  the  most  perfect  definition — the 
greatest  sharpness  possible — in  their  portraits,  and  in  criti- 
cizing a photograph  they  would  examine  with  apoweiful 
lens,  and  if  every  single  hair  could  be  separated  and 
counted,  it  was  pronounced  good  ; if  not,  it  was  wanting. 
Some  of  the  most  artistic  and  cultivated  photographers, 
however,  have  always  avoided  the  cutting  hardness  in  ques- 
tion, aiming  at  softness  and  modelling,  with  just  sufficient 
definition  to  avoid  fuzziness.  Many  had  done  this  with 
such  moderation  and  judgment  that,  whilst  the  charming 
delicacy  and  artistic  grace  were  recognized,  the  want  of 
sharpness  did  not  challenge  attention.  The  exhibition  of 
a large  number  of  the  portraits  produced  by  Mrs.  Cameron 
very  definitely  raised  the  issue  as  to  whether  almost  entire 
disregard  of  definition  was  legitimate  in  photography. 
The  portraits  in  question  were,  in  many  respects,  very  re- 
markable ones.  They  were  in  many  instances  likenesses 
of  distinguished  persons,  and  in  not  a few  cases  they  were 
produced  from  grand  models.  The  pictures  were,  moreover, 
whatever  might  be  wanting  in  technical  points,  gener- 
ally distinguished  by  artistic  feeling.  There  was  a massive 
treatment,  and  a feeling  of  breadth  which  was  very  effec- 
tive. The  effect  of  light  and  shade  w’as  bold  and  forcible ; 
and  the  general  effect  was  distinctly  a novelty  in  photo- 
graphy. Artists  who  had  rebelled  against  the  crisp, 
hard,  sharp,  map-like  delineations  too  commonly  produced 
by  many  photographers,  accepted  the  daringly  rough, 
not  to  say  slovenly,  sketchy  sun-pictures,  so  unlike  all 
photographs  hitherto  produced,  as  the  discovery  of  a 
grand  possibility  in  photography.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
possible  to  admire  these  without  any  sacrifice  of  amour 
propre.  I'hotographs  with  fine  definition  and  detail  and 
true  drawing  had  often  been  a reproach  to  the  slovenly 
slap-dash  painter,  content  to  get  effects,  without  precision 
of  detail  and  accuracy  of  drawing.  These  new  photo- 
graphs had  much  of  the  charm  of  skilful  artists’  unfinished 
sketch  from  nature— rough,  suggestive,  and  lacking  defiiil, 
but  fresh  and  effective.  Some  few  distinguished  artists 
and  art  critics,  and  many  art  pretenders,  admired  these 
pictures,  and  affected  to  find  in  them  a revelation  ; whilst 
almost  all  capable  photographers,  and  many  art  con- 
noisseurs, including  Professor  Ruskin,  altogether  con- 
demned them.  The  most  distinguished  art  photographers, 
M typified  by  Mr.  11.  F.  Robinson,  failed  to  see  anything 
in  them  which  photographers  might  with  advantage  follow 


— anything  which  added  to  the  genuinely  pictorial  quality 
of  photographs — believing  that  neat  manipulation  and 
reasonably  precise  definition,  were  not  inimical  to  art 
truth.  Excessive  sharpness  in  unimportant  details  had 
been  condemned  and  avoided  by  the  best  jihotographers 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  art,  and  various  methods, 
generally  of  a mechanical  kind,  had  been  devised  to  secure 
softness,  in  place  of  hard  sharp  cutting  definition.  Print- 
ing through  a medium,  moving  the  focus  of  the  lens 
during  exposure,  printing  from  two  similar  negatives,  and 
some  other  plans  were  proposed  and  tried  ; but  none 
came  into  general  practice.  The  most  prevalent  means 
of  modifying  results  was  probably  the  use  of  lenses  made 
especially  to  give  a more  diffused  definition  in  place  of 
cutting  sharpness  or  on  plane. 

Amongst  the  most  efficient  methods  of  late  years,  the 
method  of  using  reproduced  negatives  with  double  retouch- 
ing appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention.  A trans- 
parency from  the  original  negative  admits  of  one  kind  of 
retouching.  The  sharp,  black  touches  required  in  the 
finished  print  are  easily  put  into  the  transparency.  To 
take  an  illustration.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
as  a rule,  left  the  features  generally  lacking  in  sharp 
definition,  a soft  and  almost  fuzzy  style  of  delineation 
being  employed  ; the  eyes  and  the  lines  about  them  were, 
however,  sharp  and  crisply  defined.  This  gave  force  and 
intelligence  to  the  expression,  and  a look  of  character  to 
the  most  common-place  face.  This  effect  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  touching  in  the  transparency.  Even  if  the  faces 
generally  appear  sadly  wanting  in  definition,  the  picture 
will  seem  sharp  enough  if  the  eyes  are  sharp,  which  may 
be  effected  by  a few  crisp  touches  on  the  transparency. 
Soft,  even  fuzzy,  definition  will  generally  be  tolerated 
where  it  removes  the  effect  of  scars,  pock  marks,  freckles, 
and  rugose  texture  of  skin  ; but  the  lack-lustre  eye,  3vhich 
is  the  consequence  of  imperfect  definition,  is  generally 
offensive.  For  ordinary  work,  the  every-day  practice  of 
photography,  the  skilful  worker  will  get  good  results  by 
means  of  ordinary  appliances ; but  where  difficult  faces 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  especially  where  a sufficiently 
large  number  of  prints  are  required  to  justify  reproduction 
and  multiplication  of  negatives,  the  system  of  double 
retouching  in  giving  artistic  and  pleasing  qualities  to  the 
portrait  is  one  well  worth  consideration. 


A NEW  SOLVENT  OF  PYROXYLINE. 

DT  H.  BADEN  PBITCHABD,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  General  fhotographie  Establishnunt  of  the  War  Department, 
M.  Nobel,  the  eminent  Swedish  engineer,  to  whom  is  due 
the  honour  of  having  developed  the  useful  qualities  of  nitro- 
glycerine, and  applied  this  valuable  blasting  agent  in  the 
form  of  dynamite  and  similar  compounds  to  warlike  and 
industrial  purposes,  has  lately  discovered  a further  quality 
in  the  substance.  Nitro-glycorine,  which  is  obtained  by 
allowing  glycerine  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  thus  effecting  the  nitrification  of  the  glycerine, 
may  be  looked  upon  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a liquid 
guncotton,  the  composition,  action,  and  mode  of  detonation 
being  similar. 

M.  Nobel  has  now  brought  forward  another  explosive  com- 
pound, more  violent  in  its  action  than  gun-cotton  or  any 
of  the  uitro-glycerine  preparations  hitherto  known.  He  calls 
it  blasting  gelatine,  but  it  is  gelatine  only  in  appearance, 
and  has  none  of  that  material  in  its  composition.  The 
blasting  gelatine  is,  in  fact,  simply  a combination  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  gun-cotton.  M.  Nobel  does  not  take  the 
highly  explosive  cotton — tri-nitro-cellulose — but  the  less 
explosive,  or  collodion  pyroxylioe,  and  this  he  finds  is  some- 
thing more  soluble  in  nitro-glycerine  than  it  is  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Indeed,  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  of  photo- 
grapher’s pyroxylins  may  be  dissolved  in  nitro-glycerine, 
tho  product  being,  as  I have  said,  a harmonious  gelatine 
mass  that  is  very  highly  explosive. 
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I hare  made  some  experiments  with  this  new  description 
of  collodion,  if  the  name  may  bo  given  to  it.  My  sample 
contained  seven  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline,  and  this  was  iodized 
with  the  same  solution  as  that  employed  for  Mawson’s  collo- 
dion. The  film,  when  applied  to  the  glass  plato,  had  more 
the  appearance  of  thick  gum- water  than  collodion,  and  was 
not  perfectly  set — as  well  prepared  blasting  gelatine  should 
be — when  put  into  the  silver  bath.  The  result  was  but  an 
image  of  the  faintest  kind  after  prolonged  exposure  in  a 
strong  light,  and,  moreover,  the  picture  appeared  but  on  the 
surface,  and  not  in  the  film  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordin- 
ary negative.  Repeated  experiments  did  not  give  more 
hopeful  results,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  new  sol- 
vent of  pyroxyline  has  little  value  to  the  photographer  as 
furnishing  a vehicle  for  silver  salts.  To  those  who  desire 
to  experiment  further  with  the  compound,  I would  mention 
that  it  IS  of  a very  poisonous  character,  and  the  mere  touch- 
ing of  the  film,  to  see  if  it  has  set,  with  the  fingers,  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a severe  headache.  This  circumstance 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  nitro- 
glycerine preparations. 

But  if  blasting  gelatine  is  unlikely  to  find  employment 
in  photography,  it  bids  fair  to  elbow  itself  to  the  front  for 
military  and  engineering  purposes.  Already,  as  I have  said, 
its  action  has  proved  to  be  more  violent  than  gun-cotton  or 
dynamite,  and  recently,  since  Professor  Abel’s  experiments, 
a further  stride  seems  possible.  That  chemist  has  prepared 
a more  novel  explosive  still  by  adding  to  the  gelatinous 
mass  a further  quantity  of  gun-cotton,  but  this  time  not 
photographer’s  pyroxyline,  but  the  highly  explosive  tri- 
nitro-cellulose.  The  addition  of  the  latter  makes  the  mass 
into  a kind  of  white  dough,  which  is  more  easy  to  handle 
than  the ‘‘ gelatine,”  and  which  has  still  more  destructive 
properties;  so  that  the  last  solvent  of  pyroxyline  is  likely 
to  play  an  important  rule  in  the  future. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gel.\tiko-Bromide  Prccess — M.  B.tiiDy  and  the  Chromo- 
GKAPH— Award  ok  the  Prize  kor  the  Best  Travelling 
Camera — Llctcre  on  the  Ai'PLic.tTioNs  on  Photo- 

GUAPIIV  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS — CONGRESS  OF  PRO- 
VINCIAL Learned  Societies  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  Gelatino- Bromide  Proces.'^. — As  the  remarks  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
held  on  the  4th  April,  go  to  prove,  the  question  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  for  the  production  of  negatives 
threatens  to  be  in  this  country  the  main  point  which  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  all  the  true  friends  of  the  progress 
of  photography.  In  England  the  subject  has  not  so 
recently  come  into  notice,  and  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Keunett  have  already  for  some  time  enabled  us  to  recognize 
the  great  part  which  the  process  is  capable  of  playing — a 
process  which  not  only  possesses  extraordinary  rapidity, 
but  by  aid  of  which  also  we  can  prepare  for  any  length  of 
time  in  advance,  and  in  any  desired  quantity,  sensitive  films 
remarkable  for  their  permanence.  With  us  in  France, 
another  path  was  at  first  struck  out ; it  seemed  as  if  the 
philosopher’s  stone  of  camera  printing  would  be  found  in 
the  emulsion  process — in  my  own  humble  opinion  a process 
too  delicate,  and  requiring  too  complicated  a development, 
to  ever  realise  the  desideratum  that  had  been  sought  for. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  gelatino-bromide  plates,  whose 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  easy  development  recommend 
them  strongly  for  use,  not  only  in  the  studio,  but  also  in 
all  out-door  wook.  This  problem — the  production  of  a 
sensitive  film  which  shall  be  capable  of  working  in  a dry 
state  and  with  great  celerity — has  long  been  studied,  and 
its  complete  solution  is  now  before  us.  Here,  then, is  a new 
road  open  to  industrial  and  scientific  workers,  of  such  a 
kind  that  each  one,  while  pursuing  his  own  speciality,  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  what  we  may  call  the  photographic 
pencil  for  illustrating  his  ideas,  after  a very  short  apprentice- 


ship in  the  manner  of  using  it.  The  greater  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  such  work,  the  more  will  the  appli- 
cations of  photography  be  promoted.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  I would  imply,  I may  point  to  the  art  of  printing 
by  means  of  zinc  plates,  which  only  became  widely  extended 
after  a few  special  establishments  had  used  every  exertion 
to  produce  photographic  wood-cuts.  Now  the  same  thing 
will  happen  with  photographic  negatives  as  soon  as  we  can 
procure  commercially  sensitive  films  ready  for  use,  just  as 
we  can  purchase  cartridges  forcharging  our  guns  or  pistols. 
For  as  a time  will  come — and  that  a not  very  distant  one — 
when  every  one  will  receive,  as  part  of  liberal  education,  a 
special  instruction  in  the  use  of  a photographic  apparatus, 
we  shall  each  of  us  carry  about  this  instrument  in  our 
portmanteaus,  and  no  one  will  travel  without  bringing 
away  with  him  photographic  recollections  of  his  excursions. 
These  ideas  are  suggested  to  me  by  the  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  gelatino-bromide  process  has  been 
brought.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  plenty  of 
different  kinds  of  dry  plates  to  take  with  us  on  our  travels, 
but  the  long  exposure  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results,  were  euough  to  discourage  not  only  those  who  used 
these  plates,  but  still  more  those  who  were  desirous  of  work- 
ing with  them,  provided  the  manipulations  were  easy  and 
the  results  constant.  Very  soon,  now,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments for  the  production  of  plates  and  pellicles  of  gela- 
tino-bromide will  be  opened.  Portable  apparatus,  like 
that  which  is  so  well  made  in  England — much  better  than 
with  us — will  be  produced  in  any  quantity,  to  realise  the 
idea  of  what  I have  called  the  pholograjdtic  pencil.  The 
artist,  the  scientific  man,  the  tourist,  the  explorer,  will 
only  have  to  learn  for  a few  hours  the  management  of  this 
pencil,  to  be  able  to  obtain  similar  but  much  more  accur- 
ate results  than  he  could  with  the  art  of  drawing.  Thanks 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gelatino-bromide  plates  re- 
ceive an  impression — a rapidity  much  in  excess  of  those  of 
wet  collodion,  although  that  has  hitherto  been  considered 
quite  sufficient — he  will  be  able  to  reproduce  animated 
nature  instantaneously,  and  to  take  from  the  life  a whole 
crowd  of  facial  expressions,  so  valuable  for  reference,  with- 
out speaking  of  all  the  still-life  objects  which  he  can  copy 
with  surprising  facility.  Photography  will  only  have  had 
the  last  word  when  it  shall  have  left  the  hands  of  a few 
specialists  to  enter  into  the  daily  life  of  every  one  ; and 
that  day  is  not  far  distant  now  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  we  can  have  always  at  hand  sensitive  plates  produced 
on  a large  scale,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  them  all 
ready  for  charging  our  photographic  pistol.  There  is  no 
need  to  add  that,  thanks  to  the  establishments  for  photo- 
graphic printing,  either  by  Woodbury  type  or  by  photo- 
typie,  we  shall  also  have  all  possible  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing permanent  positives  in  any  number  we  wish,  enlarged 
or  reduced,  according  to  requirements.  These  considera- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  not  out  of  place  at  a time  when 
we  are  on  the  point  of  seeing  our  most  ardent  wishes  ac- 
complished. It  is  impossible  to  think  too  highly  of  the 
results  of  every  kind  which  the  beautiful  discovery  of  which 
I am  speaking  produces ; at  the  same  time,  we  must  all 
confess  that,  as  regards  the  merit  of  having  made  this 
discovery,  England  occupies  the  first  place.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  to  which  I 
alluded  at  the  commencement  of  my  letter,  M.  Stebbing 
announced  that  he  was  able  to  supply  all  demands  for 
gelatino-bromide  plates ; the  well-known  skill  of  our 
learned  colleague  is  a guarantee  that  his  plates  will  be  of 
the  highest  excellence. 

M.  Bardg  and  the  Chromographe.—\t  the  same  meeting, 
M.  Bardy  submitted  specimens  of  pyroxyline  precipitated 
in  water  from  solutions  of  different  kinds,  either  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  or  in  other  substances— methylic 
alcohol,  for  example.  He  also  exhibited  a little  instrument 
to  which  he  has  given  the— in  my  opinion,  inconvenient- 
name  of  Chromographe.  As  at  present  arranged,  this  instru- 
ment is  in  DO  way  connected  with  photography,  but  it  is 
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not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  It  consists  of  a 
layer  of  a mixture  of  glycerine  and  gelatine,  to  which 
is  transferred,  simply  by  applying  it,  a drawing  or 
writing  executed  on  ordinary  paper  with  a special  ink 
formed  of  a concentrated  solution  of  aniline  in  water ; 
from  this  above  fifty  proofs,  facsimiles  of  the  original,  can 
be  drawn  without  the  addition  of  any  other  colouring 
matter,  and  without  the  necessity  for  fresh  inking.  It 
can  easily  be  conceived  that  a photographic  application  may 
be  given  to  this  instrument,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  note  its  having  obtained  some  extension 
of  this  kind.  M.  Bardy  has  already  indicated  a possible 
use  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  for  obtaining 
a photographic  image  by  means  of  an  inpalpable  ani- 
line powder  according  to  I’oitevin’s  dusiing-on  process.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  image  with  this  aniline  pow- 
der on  a moistened  film  with  a mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and 
iron  perchloride,  and  then  to  apply  this  film  to  the  cake  of 
gelatine  and  glycerine,  and  in  this  way  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  a photographic  image.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  a method  of  this  kind,  a.s  far  as  regards 
the  copying  of  a picture  in  lines.  I am  not  so  certain  as 
regards  the  reproduction  of  an  image  modelled  in  con- 
tinuous tints;  but  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  study  and 
experiment  with  the  chromographe,  to  see  whether  it 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

Award  of  the  Prize  for  the  Best  Travelliiui  Camera.— 
Before  finishing  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  I’hoto- 
graphic  Society,  I ought  to  mention  that  the  500  francs 
in  the  competition  of  travelling  cameras  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Jonte.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  our  best  makers 
of  photographic  apparatus,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges 
of  the  competition  has  been  received  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval. Now  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  of  obtain- 
ing rapid  and  sensitive  films,  on  which  I dilated  at  some 
length  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  the  question  of 
portable  cameras  will  become  more  than  ever  important 
What  I want  to  see  is  a complete  apparatus  with  all  the 
latest  improvements,  which,  however  it  may  be  reduced  in 
size,  shall  take  the  place,  not  so  much  if  an  instrument  or  set 
of  tools  for  a specialist,  as  of  a vade  mecum  for  everybody — 
in  fact,  the  photographic  pencil  of  which  I spoke  before. 

Lecture  on  the  Applications  of  Photography  to  Manufac- 
tures.— In  order  to  render  complete  the  account  of  the 
photographic  events  of  the  past  fortnight,  I ought  to  say 
a few  words  about  my  lecture  on  the  applications  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  industrial  arts  which  was  delivered  at  the 
“Central  Union  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Manufactures.” 
I have  no  intention  of  exciting  appreciation  of  my  own 
labours  ; indeed,  it  is  not  of  the  work  as  personal  to  myself 
that  there  is  any  question,  but  of  the  continually  increas- 
ing impoitance  of  the  part  played  by  photography  in 
the  larger  number  of  scientific  and  artistic  demonstra- 
tions. In  my  last  letter,  published  in  the  Bhotogkapiuc 
Nkws  of  the  10th  April,  i spoke  of  the  very  successful 
lecture  delivered  by  M.  Davanne,  at  the  Sorbonne,  a 
strictly  scientific  centre,  whose  ihrcshbold  photography 
has  never  before  crossed,  except  in  the  capacity  of  a ser- 
vant. At  the ‘‘ Central  Union ’’  our  art  has  already  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  citizenship  ; it  is  now  some  two  years 
ago  that  1 was  invited  to  deliver  there  a lecture  which 
was  attended  with  complete  success.  On  the  present 
occasion  I can  fairly  say  that  the  sympathy,  and,  above  all, 
the  sustained  attention,  with  which  my  lecture  was  listened 
to  by  the  audience  were  such  as  to  prove  that  the  greatest 
interest  was  excited  by  the  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It 
is  impossible  to  recommend  too  strongly  the  multiplication 
of  lectures  such  as  these,  for  they  are  more  than  interest- 
ing ; they  instruct  without  fatiguing,  and  are  able  to  do 
very  much  for  the  promotion  of  photography.  I have 
before  remarked  how  few  there  are  among  us — even 
among  the  learned  and  enlightened — who  possess  any 
accurate  idea  of  photographic  processes  as  a whole.  But 
among  my  audience  on  this  occasion  I had  scientific  men, 
members  of  the  Academy,  professors  of  the  University, 
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distinguished  artists,  and  men  of  the  world  celebrated  for 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  their 
learning.  All  these  were  present  as  at  an  elementary 
school  to  listen  to  truths  of  which  they  previously  knew 
nothing,  to  admire  results  whose  causes  they  would  never 
have  guessed  at.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1 try  to  en- 
courage the  orginizition  of  similar  lectures  as  often  as 
possible  ; by  making  better  known  both  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  photographic  art,  and  its  applications, 
which  are  now  so  numerous,  they  do  much  for  its  pro- 
motion, as  we  have  had  constant  proof  after  every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Congress  of  the  Provincial  Learned  Societies  at  the  Sorbonne. 
— While  on  this  subject  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
the  part  played  by  photography  at  the  Congress  of  Learned 
Societies  from  the  provinces,  lately  held  at  the  Sorbonne 
It  is  true  this  part  was  not  a very  large  one,  for  1 was  th^ 
only  one  to  represent  our  science  by  reading  a paper ; m^ 
communication,  however,  was  received  with  applause  y^ 
the  members  of  all  the  scientific  sections  of  the  Congress 
who  attended  to  hear  it.  The  subject  of  my  paper  avas 
a means  I have  recently  devised  of  printing,  simultan- 
eously with  the  text,  phototypes  inserted  in  the  type  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  avith  ordinary  typographic  nega- 
tives. This  is  an  important  question,  and  one  calculated  to 
interest  highly  the  scientific  avorld.  In  my  jiaper,  which 
was  listened  to  avith  the  greatest  attention,  I explained 
that  for  the  positive  method  avhat  we  still  require  is  the 
power  of  pulling  with  the  text-prints,  not  of  pictures 
formed  by  lines— that  we  can  do  already — but  of  photo- 
graphs modelled  iu  continuous  tints.  To  illustrate  this 
explanation  I exhibited  the  negative  of  a phototype  all 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  type,  and  I described  the  sim- 
ple and  economical  method  of  obtaining  such  negatives. 
Want  of  space  avill  not  permit  me  to  give  in  this  place 
a description  of  this  method,  avhich  is  rather  a collective 
apfdication  of  several  processes  already  known  ; I must 
content  myself  by  pointing  out  that  it  rests  maiidy 
on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  process  of  photo- 
typie  ; that  is  to  say,  it  consists  essentially  of  an  impre.ssion 
on  gelatine,  and  of  an  image  from  which  a print  can  be 
taken,  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  bichromated  gela- 
tine. But  what  distinguishes  the  new  process  from  ordi- 
nary phototypie  is  the  fact  that  the  two  parts  of  the  plate — 
the  surface  which  gives  the  print  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  hygroscopic  layer  on  the  other — are  first  worked  aud 
treated  separately,  and  then  bound  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  block  of  the  required  sizs ; this  block  is  afterwards 
mounted  on  a support  just  as  an  ordinary  wood  block.  In 
a word,  it  is  the  gelatine  plate  of  Edward’s  process,  only 
treated  differently  as  regards  the  chemical  operations. 
Thanks  tn  this  process,  we  shill  be  able  to  print  simulta- 
neously texts  and  illustrations,  and  to  produce  commer- 
cially phototypie  plates  that  can  be  inserted  in  any  com- 
position of  type,  or  can  be  printed  for  themselves  as 
separate  figures.  The  whole  question  requires  a more 
extended  notice  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  letter  for 
your  journal;  I must,  therefore,  reserve  any  further  details 
for  a future  occasion.  .Vt  the  Sorbonne  the  subject  was 
received  with  great  favour,  for  everybody  was  able  to  see 
how  much  photography  has  to  gain  from  this  new  method 
of  utilizing  its  services.  These  services,  as  we  all  know, 
are  numerous  enough  already,  but  they  still  claim  for  them- 
selves— I do  not  hesitate  to  say  so — a future  vaster  and 
more  extended  than  their  past,  though  that  even  has  been 
so  enormously  developed.  Leon  Vidal. 


CorrfSffonilfnff. 

M.  BOISSON.VS-  EXTRA  RAPID  PROCESS. 
Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  many  pleasing  remiiusences  of 
my  visit  to  Paris  last  year  is  that  of  meeting  the  late  M. 
Lacan  and  yourself  at  the  studio  of  M.  Franck.  When  you 
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arrived,  a portrait  of  myself  was  just  about  to  be  taken  by 
M.  Boissonas’  extra  rapid  process.  The  exposure  was  re- 
markably short,  and  the  negative  good,  save  in  the  lighting 
I was  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  the  process  was  one  to 
be  desired.  Previous  to  your  arrival,  1 had  spent  two  hours 
very  profitably  in  witnessing  sitter  after  sitter  (mostly 
children)  posed  artistically  by  M.  Franck,  and  portraits  of 
them  taken  in  less  than  one  second.  This  I considered 
exceedingly  quick,  as  the  day  was  somewhat  dull,  and  the 
lens  used  was  the  No.  3d  of  Dallmeyer.  I was  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  dark  room,  and  was  altogether  very  courteously 
treated.  On  my  return  home  1 forwarded  jG20  to  Al. 
Klary,  and  duly  received  in  return  the  formula ; with  it 
I was  disappointed,  but,  having  paid  so  dearly  for  it,  1 
followed  carefully  the  instructious  set  down,  but  with  no 
better  result  than  I had  anticipated : the  formula  was 
workable,  but  I gained  no  increase  of  sensitiveness  over 
my  own  method. 

By  subsequent  trials  and  diligent  study  of  all  that  had 
been  published  upon  extra  sensitiveness,  1 was  ultimately 
enabled  to  obtain  portraits  with  a shorter  exposure  than  1 
hitherto  done ; and  long  before  the  announcement  that 
M.  Boissonas  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  incomplete 
formula  had  been  issued,  and  that  he  would  send  full 
instructions  to  all  who  cared  to  prove  their  claim,  I had 
become  reconciled  to  my  lot,  and  had  fallen  into  the  even 
tenour  of  my  way.  Imagine,  therefore,  how  this  was  upset, 
and  how  readily  I availed  myself  of  M.  Boissonas’  offer ! 
I submitted  to  him  the  formula  received  from  Paris,  which 
he  declared  to  be  false,  and  promised  to  send  me  full 
instructions.  This  first  letter  of  M.  Boissonas  favourably 
impressed  me,  and  convinced  me  that  he  was  “ more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.”  In  his  more  recent  letter  there  is 
barely  an  allusion  to  pecuniary  matters,  but  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  injury  that  his  reputation  has  sustained, 
which  forcibly  reminds  me  of  Shakespeare’s  lines  — 

“He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

I did  not  receive  the  genuine  formula  until  a few  weeks 
ago,  the  delay  being  caused  by  M.  Boissonas'  desire  to 
make  his  instructions  as  clear  and  complete  as  possible  by 
having  them  translated.  When  I received  the  manuscript, 
my  feelings,  after  a careful  perusal,  were  very  different 
from  those  actuated  by  the  sight  of  the  Paris  document. 
There  was  about  the  genuine  article  conclusive  evidence 
from  beginning  to  end  that  the  writer  was  a thorough 
master  of  his  art,  and  had  communicated  the  very  essence 
of  his  studies. 

No  time  was  lost  in  putting  the  process  to  the  test, 
and  the  result  was  more  than  satisfactory — it  was  asto- 
nishing. The  weather  at  that  time  was  simply  abomin- 
able, but  the  process  iu  my  hands  worked  admirably 
through  it  all,  and  since  the  advent  of  better  weather  my 
exposures  have  been  as  rapid  as  those  you  saw  in  Paris. 
How  M.  Boissonas  intends  introducing  his  wonderful  pro- 
cess into  this  country  I know  not,  nor  can  1 say  that  he 
intends  so  doing  ; but  if  so,  1 sincerely  hope  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  will  be  his  own  agent,  and  that  his  clients  will  be 
as  satisfied  as  myself. 

1 must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  instructions  are  simple 
in  the  extreme,  and  that  since  reducing  them  to  practice 
1 have  not  needed  further  explanation. 

Here  it  was  my  purpose  to  conclude,  but  I have  just  re- 
ceived a postcard  from  M.  Boissonas  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  will  not  (to  use  his  own  words)  “ sell  more  of  the 
process.”  1 can  but  infer  from  this  that  the  annoyance  he 
has  already  endured  has  been  too  severe  for  him  to  risk 
the  ordeal  again. — Yours  truly,  P.  M.  Laws. 

PS. — It  is  only  fair  to  M.  Boissonas  and  to  your  readers 
to  add  that  the  formula  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
journals  as  that  of  M.  Boissonas  is  really  not  the  genuine 
article. 

2\eu!castk-on-Tyne,  21s<  .djiriV. 


RAPID  DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a small  space  to  thank 
Mr.  Ferranti  for  his  very  frank  and  gentlemanly  reply  to 
my  letter  on  the  subject  of  “ Dry  Plates  in  the  Studio.” 

After  the  very  capital  articles  from  his  pen  which  have 
appeared  in  late  issues  of  the  News,  there  should  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  success  to  any  one  who  takes 
up  dry  plates  with  a determination  to  master  the  details  of 
using  them  ; but  this  state  of  mind  is  absolutely  necessary 
until  the  new  conditions  of  working  become  familiar. 

There  is  just  one  thing  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  impressed  on  beginners,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  dark  room,  as  used  for  the  wet  process,  is 
utterly  useless  for  the  dry.  The  plates  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  yellow  rays,  and  the  makers  are  often  abused  for  sending 
out  foggy  plates,  when  the  fault  is  really  due  to  the 
“ lighting  of  the  dark  room.”  I have  excluded  all  filtered 
daylight  from  my  dark  room,  and  now  use  an  Argand 
burner,  having  the  flame  covered  by  a glass  of  deep  ruby 
colour,  because  the  proper  density  can  be  judged  only  by 
examination  arjainst  a light  of  standard  power  ; and  daylight, 
being  so  variable,  is  too  deceptive.  This  is  a most  impor- 
tant point,  for,  if  the  negatives  are  too  thin,  they  are  not 
easily  intensified,  nor  are  they  easily  reduced  if  too  dense. 
1 think  I have  now  discovered  a way  to  overcome  the 
latter  difficulty,  and  may  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
shortly. 

I will  only  add  that  when  an  account  of  my  experience 
can  be  of  service  to  our  “ art  science,”  it  shall  be  cheer- 
fully given. — Yours  truly,  William  Green. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADOX,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  Capt.  Abney  for  the  very 
clear  way  in  which  he  has  answered  my  question ; and 
you,  sir,  for  asking  that  men  of  experience  should  give 
their  opinion.  Athough  one  gentleman  only  has  done  so, 
I think  I may  say  that  that  request  has  practically  been 
carried  out  to  the  very  letter,  when  that  gentleman  took 
the  trouble  of  writing. 

Of  course  you  threw  out  the  hint  when  you  used  the  word 
“relatively”  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  leader,  but  I must 
confess  I could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  wet  plates 
increased  in  rapidity  so  much  faster  than  gelatine  as  the  light 
grew  brighter,  nor  could  I understand  it  until  I came  to  the 
table  Capt.  Abney  has  favoured  us  with,  giving  roughly  the 
number  of  different  coloured  rays  in  the  light ; but  as  soon 
as  I saw  that  the  yellow  rays  were  very  few  in  comparison 
with  the  blue  and  violet.  I at  once  saw  where  the  screw  is 
loose  ; but  it  is,  unfortunately  for  gelatine  plates,  too  high 
for  mortal  man  to  reach.  It  was  upon  this  point  the  latter 
part  of  my  letter  was  based.  I said,  “ If  both  kinds  of  light, 
&c.’’  But  a glance  at  Capt.  Abney’s  paper  clearly  shows 
that  both  kinds  of  light  do  not  increase  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion.  The  extra  90  and  95  of  blue  and  violet 
rays  we  get  in  summer  being  little  or  no  use  for  gelatine 
plates,  there  only  remain  roughly  about  5 extra  of  yellow 
rays.  Then  if  yellow  rays  are  wanted,  and  we  only  get,  as 
Capt.  Abney  shows,  about  10  altogether  iu  summer,  this 
fact  carries  its  answer  with  it.  As  I understand  now,  Mr. 
Cooper’s  wet  plate  is  only  relatively  quicker,  but  the 
gelatine  is  always  more  rapid,  that  the  wet  if  each  kind  of 
plate  was  tried  in  the  same  light— i.r.,  in  a pair  tried  in  a 
dull  light,  and  a pair  in  a bright  light — the  gelatine  as 
you,  sir,  suggested,  in  each  case  would  take  the  lead. 

I know  that  Capt.  Abney  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if 
I state  that  I did  not  intend  to  glaze  the  studio  with 
yellow  glass,  else  we  might  almost  as  well  try  to  photo- 
graph in  the  dark  room  ; but  I did  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I call  the  light  iu  the  dark  room  an  artificial 
winter  light. 

The  above  discussion  having  brought  about  the  fact  that 
in  what  is  called  white  light  there  are  so  many  rays — the 
1 blue  and  violet,  for  instance — not  required  for  bromo-gela- 
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line  plates,  and  so  few  of  the  yellow  which  are,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  those  using  artificial  light  would 
not  do  well  by  trying  to  produce  a light  having  more  of 
the  yellow  in  its  composition,  instead  of  the  blue  and 
violet;  if  it  would  be  practical,  it  might  be  quicker,  easier 
to  produce,  and  cheaper.  I feel  sure  that  many  would  be 
glad  if  Capt.  Abney  would  kindly  give  an  opinion. — Yours 
truly,  E.  C.  Murray. 


ITotf.s  imir  Qucriw. 


M.\RINE  PHOTOGR.\PHS. 

Sib,— Can  any  readers  of  the  Photoqbaphic  News  kindly 
let  me  know  where  I may  obtain  unmounted  photographs  of 
shipping  of  all  kinds,  especially  shipping  in  motion,  or  with  sai/s 
set  ? I shall  want  to  know  all  about  the  prices,  which  must  be 
moderate,  and  the  sizes  may  range  from  carte  up  to  about  7 by 
10  or  8 by  11  inches,  but  1 must  necessarily  see  them  before 
making  any  purchases.  The  apparent  rarity  or  difficulty  of 
finding  these  sort  of  photographs  is  my  excuse  for  inquiry. — 
Yours  obediently.  Marine. 


Mancuesteu  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  Charles  Adin,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  exhibited  several  very  fair  portraits  which  he 
had  received  from  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clark — taken  by  the  Luxo- 
graph  light.  The  one  of  himself  taken  by  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Clark  he  did  not  exhibit,  but  stated  that  it  was  very  much 
distorted. 

The  Secretary  brought  the  two  negatives,  and  a transparency 
from  one  which  he  exposed  at  the  previous  meeting  by  artificial 
light.  The  one  exposed  to  the  magnesium  light  was  the  best 
negative  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Schofield  also  exhibited  two  negatives  which  he  had 
exposed  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  with  very  similar  results,  for  in  each  case  the 
magnesium  exposure  was  superior. 

Some  very  fine  portraits  were  next  shown,  the  negatives 
taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cobb  on  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  gelatine 
plates.  These  photographs  were  very  much  admired.  It  was  said 
by  one  or  two  members  that  collodion  and  silver  baths  would  not 
produce  such  soft  and  delicate  pictures. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wood  next  exhibited  a few  prints  from  nega- 
tives prepared  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion  of  his  own  make, 
and  with  which  he  was  able  to  work  very  quickly. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  N.  Wright,  who  said  he  had  seen 
some  very  excellent  results  by  Mr.  Wood’s  emulsion, 

Mr.  Wood  promised  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Schofield  exhibited  a few  negatives,  many  of  which 
showed  an  insensitive  patch  in  one  corner,  which  was  caused  by  a 
gummed  ticket  being  applied  after  exposure  to  the  back  of  the 
plate.  These  were  gelatine  negatives  of  both  Kennett’s  and  Ben- 
nett’s plates,  and  a Liverpool  collodio-emulsiou  plate  also  showed 
the  same  defect.  A collodio-albumen  negative  which  was  treated 
with  a ticket  and  the  same  conditions  did  not  exhibit  any  such 
markings. 

Mr.  John  Leigh  said  he  had  had  the  same  thing  occur  when 
developing  upon  a pneumatic  plate-holder. 

The  President  said  he  had  experienc.d  similar  defects,  but 
never  with  collodio-albumen. 

Mr.  Schofield  also  exhibited  two  negatives  exposed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  same  subject  and  under  the  same  conditions  : 
one,  a Keniiett's  plate,  exposure  twenty  seconds,  was  just  rightly 
timed,  and  a very  fairly  printing  negative  ; whilst  the  other,  a 
Bennett’s  plate  with  only  three  seconds,  was  considerably  over- 
exposed. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a beautiful  little  camera,  with 
swing-back,  &c.,  which  Messrs.  Meagher  had  just  made  for  him, 
expressly  for  taking  lantern  pictures. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  those  gentUmen  who  had  inte- 
rested the  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Berlin  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  riioTOOEAPHY 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  21st  Feb.  a double  dark  slide 
and  a lantern  for  the  dark  room  wore  exhibited,  tho  invention 
of  Herr  Seliomann.  The  former  is  constructed  to  carry  two 
dry  plates,  placed  back  to  back,  and  can  bo  .adapted  to  admit 
plates  of  any  desired  size  ; the  latter  is  intended  for  use  in  the 
dark  room  when  working  with  very  sensitive  dry  plates,  and  is 
provided  with  panes  of  the  deepest  rod  glass,  which  permits 
only  a miminum  of  actinic  light  to  pass. 

Hsrr  Prumm  showed  two  portraits  of  himself,  taken  on 
gelatine  dry  plates  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  with  an 
exposure  of  less  than  a twentieth  part  of  the  time  required  for 
a wot  plate.  One  of  these  had  been  developed  with  iron  oxalate, 
the  other  with  pyrogallic  acid.  For  developing  dry  plates  the 
speaker  gieatly  preferred  the  first  of  these  methods,  because 
with  the  oxalate  tho  development  could  be  accomplished  in 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  wet  plates,  while  with  the  acid 
it  often  took  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  A drawback, 
however,  in  the  use  of  the  iron  oxalate  is  that  that  substance 
soon  decomposes,  and  has  to  bo  made  fresh  as  required.  The 
speaker,  while  confessing  that  the  photographs  exhibited  loft 
much  to  bo  desired — more  especially  in  brilliancy,  in  which 
respect  they  were  far  from  equalling  those  obtained  by  the  wet 
method— pressed  upon  the  Society  the  need  for  cultivating  to  a 
greater  extent  tho  dry  processes,  which  ha<l  certainly  a 
promising  future.  They  were  coming  more  and  more  into 
vogue  in  England,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  take  place  in  Germany. 

Herr  Selle  submitted  to  the  meeting  two  portrait  negatives, 
and  a print  from  one  of  them,  obtained  by  Herr  von  Schlicht 
with  gelatine  emulsion  prepared  by  himself.  As  these  were  not 
taken  in  the  atelier  they  could  not  he  judged  as  regards 
illumination,  and  for  tho  same  rca.son  the  alleged  duration  of 
exposure,  from  three  to  four  seconds,  gave  no  means  of  forming 
an  idea  of  their  sensitiveness.  But  in  respect  of  the  excellence 
of  the  results  only  a favourable  opinion  could  be  formed  ; both 
plates  and  prints  possessed  fully  the  qualities  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  ordinary  wet  process. 

Herr  Fahlino  informed  tho  meeting  that  he  had  also 
experimented  with  dry  plates  and  gelatine  emulsion  of  his  own 
manufacture.  In  coating  the  plates  ho  had  found  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  gelatine  flow  evenly,  and  inquired  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  previously  warm  tho  plate.  He  also  wished 
to  know  whether  dry  plates  should  bo  intensified  before  or  after 
fixing. 

In  replying,  Herr  rRO.\iM  remarked  that  the  plates  could  be 
intensified  as  well  before  as  after  fixing ; sometimes  one 
method  was  better,  sometimes  the  other,  and  experience  alone 
was  the  guide  as  to  which  method  was  pieforable.  As  regards 
coating  the  plate,  he  considered  it  highly  desirable  that  it  should 
have  a temperature  of  about  72”  F. : when  the  temperature  of 
tho  room  was  not  up  to  that  mark,  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
warm  tho  plate.  To  assist  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  spreading 
equally  over  the  plate,  a perfectly  clean  glass  rod  might  be 
used.  Formerly , when  it  was  the  practice  to  sensitise  dry  plates 
in  the  bath,  and  a substratum  ot  albumen  was  required,  this 
substance  was  gensr.vlly  distributed  over  the  plate  by  similar 
means,  though  sometimes  centrifugal  force  was  brought  into 
play.  For  the  latter  purpose  a circular  wooden  frame  is  hung 
up  by  four  strings,  something  like  the  scale  of  a common  balance, 
so  as  to  have  a perfectly  horizontal  position.  Tho  four  strings 
are  knotted  together  at  the  top,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  a single  string.  By  turning  tho  frame  this  upper  string  is 
twisted  as  far  as  possible  ; tho  plate  is  then  laid  on  the  frame, 
and  tho  latter  let  go,  upon  which  the  string  will  unwind  itself, 
and  communicate  a quiet  revolving  motion  to  the  frame.  By 
the  centrifugal  action  thus  obtained,  the  albumen  is  distributed 
very  evenly  over  the  glass.  The  speaker  expressed  an  opinion 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  also  answer  well  for 
gelatine  emulsion.  Horr  Reichard  recommended  that  tho  glass 
plates  should  bo  exposed  to  tho  vapour  of  hot  water,  by  which 
means  they  would  be  simultaneously  rendered  warm  and  moist. 
He  believed  that  by  this  means  even  a tolerably  thick  emulsion 
could  bo  flowed  equally  over  the  plate. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  complained  that  ho  had  always  found 
the  plates  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright  to  be  under-exposed 
after  an  exposure  which,  as  he  oea^hrised,  was  muoli  less  than 
that  required  for  wet  plates. 

Herr  Prumm  believed  this  defect  to.  bo  duo  partially  to  tho 
developing.  He  had  found  it  better  to  use  inoro  potassium 
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bromide  than  is  recommended  by  Wainwright.  He  also  re- 
marked that  it  was  an  error  to  sujjposo  that  plates  with  thick 
films  were  always  more  sensitive  than  those  with  thin  films; 
he  had  often  found  qnitethe  opposite. 

Professor  Vogel  e.vhibited  a drying  box  for  gelatine  emulsion 
plates,  in  which  a draught  is  created  by  means  of  a lamp  and 
chimney,  and  the  air  is  admitted  through  a zig-zag  tube  to  pass 
over  the  plate  in  a horizontal  position. 

Herr  Prumm  proposed  that  the  door  of  the  box  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  covered  with  red  glass,  sc  that  the  process 
of  drying  could  bo  observed  without  opening  the  doer,  which 
was  liable  to  give  rise  to  marks  in  the  gelatiue  during  drying  ; 
but 

Dr.  Vogel  maintained  that  he  had  never  observed  such 
marks,  notwithstanding  his  often  having  opened  the  door. 

Herr  Faiiung  feared  that  dust  might  penetrate  into  the 
box  through  the  air-way,  a danger  which,  as  Herr  Prumm 
observed,  might  bo  guarded  against  by  loosely  stopping  the 
tube  with  dry  cotton  wool. 

Acameraby  HerrGiiUNDN'ER  was  exhibited  with  a pneumatic 
shutter  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument  behind  the 
objective.  The  arrangement  had  been  patented,  is  cheaper  than 
the  Cadett  shutter,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  not  attracting 
the  attention  of  or  frightouiug  the  sitter. 

Several  samples  of  a new  substance  for  backgrounds  were 
shown  by  Herr  Beromann.  The  same  is  like  flock  wall-paper, 
and  is  made  by  causing  woollen  dust  of  various  colours  to 
adhere  to  paper  by  means  of  some  adhesive  substance.  It 
promises  to  serve  admirably  for  backgrounds. 

Dr.  Vogel  showed  a photograph  ofthe  spectra  of  oxygon  and 
hydrogen  taken  on  a gelatine  emulsion  plate.  In  the  latter  the 
lines  up  to  the  extreme  red  were  plainly  visible,  a proof  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  extends  over  the 
whole  spectrum.  Several  lines  are  seen  with  ease  in  the  photo- 
graph which  are  either  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  or  can  only, 
bo  faintly  recognized. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  the  7th  March 
Professor  Vogel  in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read  from  Munich 
announcing  the  formation  in  that  city  of  a new  photographic 
society,  of  which  the  well-known  photographic  artist  Herr 
Albert  has  been  appointed  President. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Herr  E.  Brandt,  of  the  firm  of 
Brandt  and  Wilde,  Berlin,  complaining  of  the  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  working  with  albumenized  paper  in  coasequence 
of  its  tendency  to  throw  up  bells  and  pock  marks,  and  of  the 
liability  of  the  albumen  film  to  strip  off  from  the  plate. 
Formerly  this  defect  was  not  observed,  and  the  correspondent 
inquired  whether  it  was  not  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  positive 
silver  bath  which  was  now  universally  adopted.  When  albu- 
menized paper  was  first  introduced,  the  formula  for  the  bath 
was  To,  in  which  state  of  concentration  it  was  to  be  maintained  ; 
but  now  it  was  the  common  practice  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  recommend  the  use  of  only  T20  bath  for  their  paper . 
This  was  probably  done  in  order  to  attract  purchasers,  who 
would  be  induced  to  buy  the  paper  tor  the  sake  of  the  economy 
effected  ia  the  consumption  of  silver.  But,  as  Herr  Brandt 
observed,  when  the  loss  in  time,  material,  paper,  and  even  silver 
(in  spoiled  sheets)  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  a more  lavish  employment  of  silver  at  the  outset  will  bring 
ample  compensation,  more  especially  as  the  cuttings  will  fetch 
a higher  price,  and  the  pictures  themselves  bo  more  valuable. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  this  subject  Herr  Rgloff 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  had  no 
real  influence  in  the  production  of  bells,  He  himself  had 
suffered  much  less  from  this  annoyance  than  he  did  now,  though 
he  uniformly  had  used  a bath  of  TIO,  Several  other  members 
doubted  whether  it  had  ever  been  the  practice,  except  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  to  work  with  a bath  of  T5,  as  stated  bv 
Herr  Brandt. 

Herr  Qgidde,  however,  from  the  experience  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  had  been  engaged  forever  twenty  years,  was 
able  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  before  the  year  I860  a bath 
of  T.5  had  always  been  used,  and  up  to  1865  ho  had  himself 
worked  with  one  of  T6.  But  this  method  of  working  was  cer- 
tainly more  costly  than  the  writer  ol  the  letter  had  stated. 
Between  the  years  1850  and  I860,  when  the  modern  practice 
of  drawing  the  albumcniscd  paper  over  a glass  rod  after  silver- 
ing had  not  yet  come  into  use,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  use  up 
rom  throe  to  four  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  to  every  sheet  of 


paper,  while  the  recovery  of  metal  from  the  waste,  which  ought 
to  have  been  considerable,  was,  owing  to  want  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skill  at  that  time,  very  much  smaller  compara- 
tively than  it  is  now.  At  a later  date.  Professor  Vogel,  in 
order  to  fix  the  actual  amount  of  silver  to  be  used,  had,  as  an 
experiment,  silvered  one  hundred  sheets  of  paper  in  a bath  of 
TK,  and  after  an  accurate  analysis  had  found  that  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  used  up  amounted  to  at  least  two  grammes  per  sheet ; 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  customary  weak  baths,  only  from 
1}  to  IJ  grammes  per  sheet  is  used. 

Herr  Prumm  also  stated  that  during  the  years  1866  and 
1867  he  had  always  recommended  a bath  of  TG.  At  that  lime, 
some  dealer  or  other,  by  way  of  advertising  his  business,  had 
given  out  in  his  prospectus  that  the  paper  which  he  supplied 
required  a bath  of  only  T8 ; then  other  dealers  naturally 
endeavoured  to  outbid  both  him  and  each  other,  until  a well- 
known  firm  came  down  to  a bath  of  1-20.  In  consequence, 
photographers  worked  now  with  much  weaker  baths  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  ot  numerous 
defects.  A bath  of  T 12  the  speaker  held  to  be  decidedly  too 
weak.  By  a weak  bath  the  albumen  is  dissolved,  by  a strong 
one  it  is  coagnlated  ; even  a bath  of  T9  dissolved  some  of  tho 
albumen.  As  regards,  however,  the  formation  of  bubbles  or 
bells,  and  the  separation  — that  is  to  say,  dissolving — ofthe  albu- 
men film,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two  detects 
were  due  to  quite  different  causes,  and  were  in  no  way  dopeu- 
deat  on  each  other.  The  cause  of  the  last-named  fault  had 
been  songht  in  the  low  temperature  of  the  bath  ; but,  in  the 
speaker’s  opinion,  it  was  owing  lo  the  albumenised  paper  itself, 
and  more  especially  to  the  original  plain  paper  ; for  only  one 
kind  of  paper  was  used,  and  that  came  all  from  tho  same  manu- 
factory. His  own  belief,  after  much  experience,  was,  that  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  tho  dissolving  off  of  tho  albumen  film 
was  to  employ  a now  silver  bath  of  about  1'7— in  any  case,  not 
less  than  1-9 — and  if  tho  defect  was  still  found  to  prevail,  to 
leave  tho  paper  longer  in  tho  bath,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
glass  rod  for  draining  off. 

Dr.  Friedlander  exhibited  a series  of  instantaneous  photo- 
' graphs  of  a horse  on  tho  trot,  taken  by  Mr.  Muybridge  at  San 
I Francisco.  These  pictures  depict  the  horse,  the  driver,  and 
1 carriage  merely  as  shadows  on  a light  background  ; tho  outlines 
I are  much  blurred,  prob.ably  because  accurate  focussing  for  every 
I position  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Very  remaikable  ia  tho 
1 varying  position  of  the  horse’s  legs  in  the  different  successive 
photographs. 

Several  positives  for  enlarging  from  were  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Herr  Wilde,  of  Gbrlitz.  These  positives  were  perfectly 
transparent,  even  in  tho  deepest  parts,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
graining.  They  are  taken  on  dry  plates  by  exposure  in  a copy- 
ing frame  under  a negative.  Herr  Wilde  also  prepares  them 
on  emulsion  paper,  afterwards  drawing  off  the  film  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  glass. 

A camera  shatter,  capable  of  being  moved  from  a distance, 
was  shown  by  Herron  Martini  and  Bergmann.  It  consists  of 
a simple  trap  fixed  in  front  of  the  objective,  and  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  pulling  a string.  An  objection  was  raised  that  in 
working  the  shutter  tho  camera  was  liable  to  bo  shaken,  but 
Herr  Martini  replied  that  there  would  bo  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
respect  if  tho  instrument  rested  firmly  in  its  stand. 

Ilerr  Schaarwaciiter  showed  a number  of  examples  of  a 
process  by  Messrs.  Werner  and  Schumann  in  which  a water  mark 
is  produced  in  paper  by  a photo-mech.inical  method.  From  tho 
original  a .copy  in  relief  on  chromo-gelatine  is  obtained  by 
photography  ; from  this  a metal  stereotype  plate  is  taken,  and 
the  water  mark  pressed  into  the  paper  by  means  of  a hydraulic 
press.  This  press  must  work  very  smoothly,  or  tho  mark  will 
be  unequal.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  very  accurate  and 
clear  ; letters  in  largo  or  small  typo,  written  characters,  draw- 
ings, even  portraits  from  cartes-de-visite,  with  all  tho  half-tones 
visible,  were  impressed  in  the  paper. 

Herr  Roloff  showed  some  examples  of  plates  worked  by 
Herr  Boll’s  electric  process  ; among  them  were  a couple  of 
portraits  of  the  same  person,  each  exposed  for  ten  seconds,  the 
one  with,  tho  other  without,  tho  employment  of  electricity . 
That  which  had  been  worked  by  the  electrical  process  showed  a 
much  greater  degree  of  penetration  than  the  other  one,  though 
the  general  effect  was  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  had  been  re- 
presented by  Herr  Boll.  Herr  Roloff  remarked  that  the  electri- 
cal current  employeil  was  a very  weak  one;  with  a stronger 
current  ho  hoped  to  obtain  a better  effect. 
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South  London  rHOTOCKAPaic  Society. — The  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  lake  place  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Aclelphi,  on  Thursday  next,  May  1st,  at  8 p.m.,  when 
papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  Foxlee  on  “ The  Continuating 
Action  of  Light  in  Carbon  Printing,”  and  Mr.  Harrison  on 
“ Keflectors.’’ 

The  Absorption  of  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays  of  the 
Spectrum  by  Organic  Substances.— An  investigation  has 
recently  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Huntington 
on  the  connection  between  chemical  constitution  and  diactinic 
quality.  For  this  purpose  they  used  the  apparatus  formerly 
employed  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  with  a few  slight  alter- 
ations. The  apparatus  consisted  of  a spectroscope  attached  to 
a photographic  camera,  the  prism  and  lenses  being  of  quartz. 
The  electric  light  consisted  of  sparks  of  great  intensity  passed 
between  metallic  electrodes.  To  produce  the  sparks  an  induc- 
tion coil,  capable  of  giving  a 7-inch  spark  in  air,  was  excited 
by  five  cells  of  Groves’  battery.  A Leyden  jar  was  interposed 
between  the  coil  and  the  electrodes,  each  surface  of  the  foil 
measuring  seventy-two  square  inches.  The  electrodes  iound 
to  answer  best  were  points  of  nickel  wire,  containing  a trace  of 
copper.  Cells  ot  glass,  with  quartz  sides,  were  used  for  holding 
liquids  under  examination.  In  order  to  measure  the  degree  of 
absorption  exorcised  by  different  substances,  the  example  ot 
M.  Soret  was  followed,  and  the  lines  of  cadmium  were  taken 
for  the  purpose.  M.  Mascart  has  measured  the  wave-length 
of  these  lines  both  for  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Dr. 
Miller  failed  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  chemical 
complexity  of  a substance  and  its  actinic  absorption,  but 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  Huntington  found  that : — (1).  The  normal 
a'cohols  of  the  series  C„  IL„.,  are  remarkable  for  transparency 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  pure  methylic  alcohol 
being  as  nearly  so  as  water.  (2).  The  normal  fatty  acids  ex- 
hibit a greater  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  than  the  normal  alcohols  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon-atoms.  (3).  There  is  an  iccreased 
absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  corresponding  to  each 
increment  of  HCj  in  the  molecule  of  the  alcohols  and  acids. 
(4).  Like  the  alcohols  and  acids,  the  ethereal  salts  derived  from 
them  are  highly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  do 
not  exhibit  absorption-bands.  With  the  idea  of  ascertaining 
whether  isomeric  bodies  exhibited  similar  or  identical  absorp- 
tion spectra,  a series  of  benzene  derivatives  was  examined  : one 
of  the  most  interesting  results  obtained  from  these  benzene 
series  is  that  the  photographic  absorption  spectra  can  bo  em- 
ployed as  a means  of  identifying  organic  substances,  and  as  a 
most  delicate  test  of  their  purity. — Photographic  Journal. 

Copying  Drawings. — There  has  been  furnished  a brief 
account  of  the  handy  process  used  at  the  School  of  Mines 
(Columbia  College)  for  copying  mechanical  drawings  and  plans 
by  a sort  of  photography.  The  original  drawing  must  be  on 
tracing  or  transparent  paper.  No  camera  is  required.  The 
process  simply  consists  in  laying  sensitized  paper  with  the 
prepared  side  uppermost  on  a board  covered  with  two  or 
throe  thicknesses  of  flannel,  spreading  the  tracing  that  is  to  be 
copied  on  prepared  paper;  covering  the  whole  with  a sheet  of 
gl.ass  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  exposing  the 
arrangement  to  sunlight  for  six  to  ten,  or  diffused  daylight 
from  sixty  to  ninety  minutes.  The  copy  is  then  to  be  washed 
in  clean  water  thoroughly  and  hung  up  to  dry.  P.  Barnes 
related  these  particnlars  recently  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  specified  also  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  sensitized  paper.  One  solution  is  made  of  IJ  ounces 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  in  8 ounces  of  water;  another  of  1 j 
ounces  red  prussiate  of  potash  in  a like  quantity  of  water. 
The  water  must  bo  pure.  These  solutions  are  to  mixed  and 
kept  in  the  dark  or  ^in  a yellow  bottle.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
applied  to  paper  on  one  side  only,  with  a sponge,  most  con- 
veniently by  twice  passing  the  sponge  over,  first  quite  wet,  and 
secondly  squeezed  nearly  dry.  The  paper  is  then  hung  by  a 
corner  to  dry,  and  must  then  and  afterwards  be  kept  in  the 
dark  till  used.  It  should  bo  of  a full  yellow-bronze  colour  when 
prepared.  Itwill  be  noticed  thatthis  method  differs  from  one  that 
has  been  previously  described,  in  the  cirsumstauce  that  a mix- 
ture of  the  solutions  is  used,  instead  of  two  separate  dippings 
of  the  paper,  but  the  probability  that  the  raixturo  could  bo  so 
used  was  Jthen  foreshadowed.  The  whole  process  is  new, land 
has  lately  become  popular  from  its  convenience. 


i)0  ®0rrM8fon&{ttts. 

An  Old  hut  Ignorant  Photographer. — Add  a strong  solution 
of  protosulphatoof  iron  to  the  gold  solution.  This  will  precipitate 
the  gold  as  a black  powder.  Wa.sh  this  precipitate  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  traces  of  iron,  then  rinse.well,  and  re- 
dissolve with  nitro-hydrochloride  acid,  and  so  make  chloride  of 
gold  in  the  usual  way. 

R.  G. — It  is  altogether  a matter  of  taste.  The  tone  is  black,  some- 
times a greyish  or  a blue-black.  Those  who  like  such  a tone  will 
admire  them.  Those  who  prefer  a warm  tone  will  prefer  a gold- 
toned  print.  You  should  see  examples  before  investing. 

A Constant  Subscriber. — The  spots  on  the  print  you  forward  may 
be  ducito  various  causes.  They  resemble  very  much  the  spots  pro- 
duced  by  particles  of  bronze  powder,  often  used  in  the  *'  gold  ” 
printing  on  the  back  of  the  mount.  As  your  print  is  removed  from 
7,  the  mount  weeannot  tell  whether  any  “ gold  ” printing  was  present. 
The  .spots,  however,  suggest  such  an  origin.  Sometimes  they 
are  from  other  causes.  Albumenized  paper  which  has  been  long 
kept  in  a damp  place  will  develop  a roituto  fungus  which  causes 
similar  spots. 

R.  J.  S. — The  firm  in  question  no  longer  cxi.sts,  nor  does  the  tent. 

It  has  been  superseded  by  much  superior  appliances.  It  answered 
the  purpose  moderately  well,  and  was  cheap  and  simple  ; but  many 
of  the  dark  tents  which  have  been  described  in  our  pages,  and  also 
those  in  commerce,  are  much  more  efficient. 

Amateur.— It  is  wise  to  master  the  wet  process  first,  and  then  learn 
a dry  process. 

Zulu. — An  ordinary  dark  slide,  such  as  is  used  in  the  wet  process, 
will  answer  for  gelatine  plates,  provided  it  is  light-tight.  Lack 
of  density  in  such  cases  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Over- 
exposure is  a very  common  cause ; the  presence  of  too  much  light 
in  the  dark  room  is  another  cause.  A stronger  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  will  help  you.  The  plate  must  bo  very  thoroughly 
washed  before  applying  pyro  and  silver ; and  it  is  wise  to  apply 
the  ecid  pyro  solution  without  silver  first,  not  adding  the  silver 
until  the  pyro  solution  flows  evenly. 

J.  L.  R. — Precipitate  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  leaving 
the  lead  salt  in  solution. 

Focus,  JuNR. — The  case  of  the  opals  appears  at  first  sight  very 
perplexing ; but  there  is,  we  think,  a very  definite  solution  to  the 
problem.  There  is  a fact  to  be  remembered  at  the  outset,  which 
IS  very  often  quite  overlooked  ; thatis,  that  the  lens  is  a window 
through  which  light  passes,  as  well  ns  an  object-glass.  When 
working  with  full  aperture  or  a large  aperture,  the  light  so  ad- 
mitted is  apt  to  produce  something  foggy,  over-exposure : and 
this  is,  we  think,  the  case  in  the  instance  you  describe.  If  you 
carefully  exclude  extraneous  light  by  shielding  the  lens,  you 
will,  we  think,  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

B.  D. — Prints  should  always  be  well  rinsed  after  toning  before 
immersing  in  the  hypo  fixing  bath.  Any  trace  of  acid  in  the 
hypo  solution  will  cause  decomposition,  and  induce  sulphur- 
toning,  which  will  finally  issue  in  fading  and  the  print  turning 
yellow. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  only  method  we  can  suggest  for  obtaining  a situ- 
ation as  “improver”  is  to  advertise.  Therein  no  special  system 
or  scale  of  terras  upon  which  such  matters  are  settled.  In  some 
establishments  you  will  have  to  pay  a premium,  and  in  some 
you  may  obtain  some  renumeration  for  your  assistance. 

Junior. — Toning  opal  pictures  and  collodion  prints  for  transfer, 
besides  giving  a deeper,  blacker  colour,  materially  improves  the 
picture  by  giving  it  clearness  and  brilliancy,  removing  a sunken 
smoky  effect  which  often  characterizes  the  developed  image  when 
examined  by  transmitted  light. 

F.  S.  B. — So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  customary  to  varnish  collodion 
images  on  opal  before  colouring  them  in  watercolours.  It  is  not 
a branch  of  the  art  in  which  we  have  had  much  exparience,  nor 
has  much  been  published  on  the  subject.  Matt  varnishes  are 
used  in  most  cases.  In  some  cases  we  believe  that  a protective 
varnish  is  first  applied,  and  then  a matt  varnish  for  effect  and 
to  make  the  process  of  colouring  more  easy. 

F.  C. — We  wish  you  success.  Do  not  worry  about  the  obligation. 
It  will  wait. 

Patents,  Trade-Marks,  &c.— We  have  made  arrangements  to 
answer  through  our  columns  any  questions  which  may  be 
addressed  to  us  respecting  patenting  inventions  and  the  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks  and  designs.  As  these  subjects  are  of 
growing  interest  and  importance,  we  invite  all  our  readers  in 
doubt  on  any  point  to  write  to  us.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
we  make  no  charge. 

Sevsral  eorrespondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TilE  STUma 
PnorooRAPHY  AS  AN  Aid  to  Anthropological  Science — 
The  Identity  of  Photographic  Work — Poikilography 
Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Anthropological  Science. — The 
employ  meut  of  photography  ia  the  study  of  anthropological 
sciences  has  already  led  to  some  valuable  results.  But  a 
short  time  ago  we  referred  to  a German  publication  con- 
taining many  hundreds  of  photographs  showing  races  and 
types  of  mankind  throughout  the  globe.  By  the  aid  of 
photographic  portraits  in  sufiicient  number  of  the  many 
distinct  types  of  human  beings  it  was  possible  to  classify 
the  races  in  afar  more  intelligent  manner  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted.  The  work  published  in  Hamburg,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  necessarily  very  expensive,  and 
embraced  rather  too  wide  a range  to  be  included  even  within 
the  space  of  several  volumes,  and  since  then  the  subject  has 
been  taken  upon  many  sides,  the  various  students  occupying, 
themselves  only  with  certain  sections  of  the  human  race. 

In  Great  Britain  an  endeavour  is  being  made  by  the 
Anthropological  Society  to  collect  photographs  of  types,  and 
it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  conveyed  in  these  columns  the 
invitation  given  by  that  Society  to  photographers,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  throughout  the  country  to  aid 
in  the  work  by  forwarding  portraits  of  any  strongly-marked 
families  which  have  been  known  to  reside  for  some  time  in 
certain  districts.  Dr.  Darwin,  as  our  readers  know  very 
well,  has  frequently  made  use  of  the  camera  in  illustrating 
bis  woiks,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  Mr.  0.  O.  Rejlander  in  carrying 
out  some  of  his  ideas.  Some  studies  illustrative  of  “ ex- 
pression ’’  were  among  :he  happiest  results  of  Mr.  Rejlander, 
and  most  people  have  seen  woodcuts  of  these,  signifying 
horror,  fear,  disdain,  &c.  These  studies  have  been  copied 
into  Continental  journals,  and  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  world,  the  model  in  several  instances  being  no  other 
than  Mr.  Rejlander  himself,  who  threw  himself  into  Dr. 
Darwin’s  work,  and  carried  out  that  gentleman’s  ideas  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner.  Recently  a very  extensive 
collection  of  photographic  portraits  have  been  presented  to 
the  Anthropological  Institute  by  Dr.  Hayden,  whose  studies 
relate  especially  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In 
Dr.  Hayden’s  collection  are  represented  no  less  than  seventy 
distinct  tribes  of  Indians,  so  that  a most  interesting  study 
may  be  made  of  these  fast  disappearing  races.  It  is  of 
course  the  faces  that  form  the  main  point  of  interest  in  these 

Shotographs,  but  the  pictures  show  in  many  cases  the  native 
resses  of  the  people.  In  some  instances  there  is  still  every 
appearance  of  savagery  in  the  personal  adornment,  in  others 
we  see  nothing  but  civilised  garments.  Some  of  the  men 
are  shown  with  their  native  implements  of  warfare,  with 
scalping  knife,  and  tomahawks,  and  scalps  as  well  while 
others,  by  way  of  contrast,  are  shown  in  the  photographs 
depicted  in  the  coat-tails  of  the  homely  citizen.  This 
collection  of  Dr.  Hayden’s  has  recently  given  rise  to  an 
animated  discussion,  it  seems,  owing  to  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  one  out  of  the  number  of  portraits  to 
that  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  is  that  of  an  Ojibbeway  Chief 
rejoicing  in  the  picturesque  name  of  ‘‘  Hole  in  the  Wall,’’ 
and  so  like  is  his  portrait  to  that  of  the  distinguished  art 
critic,  that  some  aver  the  picture  is  one  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
must  have  sat  for.  Whether  busvbodies  or  practical  jokers 
have  withdrawn  the  original  “Hole  in  the  Wall”  and 
substituted  a picture  of  Professor  Ruskin,  or  whether  the 
portrait  in  question,  though  resembling  the  latter  personage, 
is  really  that  of  an  Objibbeway,  is  still  a moot  point,  and  one 
that  is  yet  exciting  interest. 

The  Identity  of  Photographic  Work. — The  Athenseum,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  genuineness  in  this  case,  thinks 
it  hardly  likely  that  Prof.  Hayden  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  some  American  wag,  and  a carte  of  Mr.  Ruskin  been 
foisted  on  this  collection  ; and  that  journal  further  suggests 


that  the  matter  could  easily  be  set  at  rest  by  examining  the 
name  of  the  photographer  on  the  back  of  the  portrait,  and 
if  it  proves  to  belong  to  the  Survey,  then  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  suspicions  as  to  its  genuineness.  We  should 
hardly  like  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  such  evidence 
alone.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  mount  to 
which  a photograph  is  attached  bears  a name,  that  the  latter 
is  the  photographer  who  secured  the  picture.  In  the  event 
of  any  roguery  having  been  practised  upon  Dr.  Hayden,  wo 
may  pretty  well  bo  sure  that  he  who  perpetrated  it  took 
good  care  to  secure  first  of  all  a mount  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  upon  which  the  genuine  pictures  are  mounted. 
Deceptions  of  this  kind,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  confined 
to  practical  jokers.  la  conversation  with  Mr.  William 
England  one  day,  we  asked  him  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  Tyrol  known  as  the  Glockner  district,  in 
which  the  Gross  Glockner  mountain  and  the  Pasterzen 
Glacier  formed  the  centre.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  not  visited 
that  part  of  the  country,  although,  as  our  readers  know,  there 
is  scarcely  any  Alpine  valley  or  range  which  Mr.  England 
has  not  only  seen,  but  depicted  in  the  camera.  What  was 
our  surprise,  then,  but  a few  weeks  afterwards,  when  looking 
over  a collection  of  Swiss  and  Tyrol  scenes,  to  see  a large 
picture  of  the  white  monarch  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  famous 
Pasterzen  Glacier,  with  Mr.  England's  name  under  it  as  the 
photographer.  Mr.  England,  singularly  enough,  happened 
to  be  at  hand  at  the  moment — he  was  a guest  at  the  house 
where  we  ourselves  were  a visitor — and  straightway  the  pic- 
tures were  carried  to  him.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  idea 
was  that  Mr.  England,  being  a considerable  traveller,  might 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  his  visit  to  the  Gross 
Glockner.  But  no,  the  explanation  simply  was  that  the 
photographs  were  the  work  of  another,  who  had  affixed  Mr. 
England’s  name  to  the  mount ; or,  what  was  more  likely,  a 
supply  of  the  English  photographer’s  cards  had  been  secured 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting  the  photographs.  Another  in- 
stance came  under  our  notice  last  year.  Paris  photographic 
portraits  have  a high  reputation,  especially  among  visitors 
to  the  French  capital,  and  some  American  photographers 
who  were  paying  a visit  to  the  Exhibition  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  cartes  and  cabinets  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  French  metropolis.  What  was  their  surprise  to  see 
portraits  that  were  well  known  to  be  the  production  of 
American  firms,  mounted  upon  cards  with  French  names. 
The  shopkeepers  knew  that  the  Americans  and  English  were 
among  their  best  customers,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  either 
of  these  nationalities  would  readily  purchase  their  own  ware. 
So  a little  bit  of  deception  had  been  practised,  which  no 
doubt  proved  profitable  in  the  end.  Therefore  we  would 
warn  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  such  matters  to  give 
heed  how  they  take  the  name  printed  at  the  back  of  a photo- 
graphic mount  as  proof  positive  of  the  picture  itself  having 
been  produced  by  the  firm  indicated. 

Poikilography. — Poikilography  is  not  a pretty  name, 
however  charming  the  pictures  may  be  produced  by  it ; and 
if  it  is  true,  as  Autotype  Notes  says,  that  a National  Fine  Art 
Company  is  now  engaged  in  exploiting  the  process,  wo  urge 
the  company  in  question  to  change  the  name.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  school-boy  legend  “ Porkusest  nicebus,”  wo  may 
assume  that  Poikilographs  are  nice  also  ; but  since  we  have 
the  assurance  of  Shakespeare  that  a rose  by  any  other  name 
will  smell  as  sweet,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  abandoning 
a term  which  is  rather  more  suggestive  of  sausages  or  peas- 
pudding than  anything  of  an  art  character.  The  process  is 
described  as  the  art  of  placing  a photograph  on  one  side  of 
a cloth  or  canvas,  and  painting  by  hand  the  other — no  reason, 
surely,  why  it  should  be  called  Poikilography. 


SOME  CRITICAL  REMARKS  ON  EMULSIONS. 

BY  M.  QUEVAL.* 

The  emulsion  process,  though  now  scarcely  beyond  the 
stage  of  infancy,  is  destined,  as  I believe,  one  day  to  replace 
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all  other  wet  and  dry  processes.  Many  formulae  have  been 
published  for  the  production  of  a good  emulsion,  but  they 
are  all  tedious  and  difficult  in  practice,  and  I recommend 
sincerely  not  only  amateurs,  but  also  professional  photo- 
graphers, to  obtain  their  emulsion,  as  they  have  for  a long  j 
time  done  with  pyroxyliue  and  the  other  articles  they  use,  I 
by  buying  it.  Last  summer  1 took  some  six  or  seven  | 
hundred  negatives  with  emulsions  purchased  at  the  ] 
establishment  of  Puech,  and  by  so  doing  1 have  saved  my- 
self from  much  discomfort  and  loss  of  time.  | 

The  results  obtained  by  this  process  resemble  in  many  I 
respects  those  of  wet  collodion,  only  they  are  often  supe- 
rior to  the  latter.  Though,  however,  the  emulsion  process 
offers  many  advantages,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while 
seeming  to  be  very  simple  and  easy,  it  presents  as  many 
difficulties  as  the  other  dry  processes.  These  difficulties 
I propose  now  to  enumerate,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  means  for  overcoming  them.  However  well  prepared 
emulsions  may  be.  though  produced  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer and  with  the  same  formula,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
two  will  give  the  same  results ; it  is  consequently  advis- 
able to  test  each  bottle  in  order  to  determine  its  qualities 
and  its  defects. 

The  sensitiveness  of  emulsions  may  vary  in  degree  in 
the  proportion  of  from  one  to  four — that  is  to  say,  we  may 
have  them  acting  very  rapidly,  normally,  slowly,  or  very 
slowly.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  of  great  value  for 
taking  badly-illuminated  objects  ; but  i)hotographs  taken  in 
them  are  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of  irradiation,  which 
renders  their  employment  very  difficult  for  certain  views— 
such  as  the  interiors  of  buildings  lighted  by  glass  windows. 
In  the  second  case,  the  irradiation  diminishes  with  the 
sensitiveness,  and  can  be  altogether  prevented  by  using 
the  substratum  mentioned  below  ; the  development  also 
is  facilitated.  In  the  third  case — that  is,  when  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  much  less— an  exposure  is  required  about  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  that  with  wet  collodion,  but 
then  there  is  scarcely  any  irradiation,  at  least  not  in  the 
outlines  of  objects  that  cut  the  sky.  Development  is 
much  slower,  but  much  cleaner  and  more  certain,  and  the 
results  generally  are  finer.  Lastly,  when  the  plates  are 
known  to  bo  very  slow,  we  shall  obtain  the  finest  results, 
provided  always  that  we  can  ensure  a sufficiently  long 
exposure.  In  such  very  slow  plates  I have  never  observed 
any  irradiation,  even  in  views  of  interiors,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently not  necessary  to  colour  or  blacken  them.  There 
is  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  length  of  exposure  up  to  seven 
or  eight  times  that  required  for  wet  collodion,  the  plates 
are  easily  developed,  and  are  as  intense  as  can  be  desired. 

As  a general  rule,  we  may  reject  every  emulsion  which 
requires  to  be  intensified  with  silver  ; an  emulsion  that  is 
properly  prepared  ought  to  develop  perfectly  without  in- 
tensification. To  the  absence  of  metallic  deposit  is  due 
the  great  delicacy  and  transparency  of  the  negatives  ob- 
tained by  this  process.  There  is  another  reason  why 
intensification  must  not  be  resorted  to,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  bromide  film.  If  it  be  im- 
possible to  dispense  with  intensification  before  fixing,  the 
negative  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  acidulated  water, 
to  remove  any  trace  of  ammonia.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
alkaline  developer  has  not  penetrated  beneath  the  collodion 
by  some  invisible  hole,  and  as  a defective  place  of  this  kind 
can  never  be  properly  washed  out,  the  silver  solution  will 
in  its  turn  effect  an  entrance,  and  be  the  cause  often  of 
numerous  spots,  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  to  get 
rid  of.  When  the  plate  is  intensified  after  fixing,  the 
manipulation  is  easier,  as  it  can  be  carried  on  by  daylight; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  hyposulphite  introduced  at 
the  above  mentioned  holes  can  be  completely  eliminated 
by  washing,  and  the  silver  penetrating  again  in  the  same 
way  will  produce  spots  which,  though  different  from  those 
before  mentioned,  will  equally  spoil  the  negative.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  choose  an  emulsion  wtich 

hall  not  be  subject  to  these  defects. 
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One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  working 
with  emulsions  is  the  insufficient  adherence  of  the  film  to 
the  plate ; it  is  almost  impossible  to  develop  without  acci- 
dent a plate  on  which  the  emulsion  has  merely  been  flowed. 
There  are  different  methods  of  giving  the  film  the  requisite 
firmness  to  resist  all  the  operations  it  has  to  undergo. 

(1) .  After  having  cleaned  the  plate,  rub  it  with  a 
cotton  cloth  or  a piece  of  swanskin  in  which  you  have  placed 
some  powdered  tale  ; this  removes  the  powder  by  rubbing 
it  lightly  with  another  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  taking  care 
not  to  rub  off  the  greasy  smoothness  produced  by  the  talc. 
You  will  thus  have  a plate  easy  to  develop,  and  a film  not 
liable  to  be  removed.  I recommend  this  method  more 
especially  to  amateurs,  but  only  to  those  who  do  not  print 
many  copies  from  the  same  negative,  for  the  negatives 
obtained  in  this  way,  however  well  they  may  be  varnished, 
succumb  after  being  copied  a few  times. 

(2) .  1 have  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  substrata  of  gela- 
tine and  al‘'uraen,  but  a half  or  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
very  pure  caoutchouc  in  rectified  benzine  has  given  me 
almost  satisfactory  results.  I say  almost  satisfactory, 
because  it  is  iiccessary  to  filter  the  solution  very  carefully, 
and  when  this  effected  through  ordinary  filtering  paper  its 
pores  soon  get  stopped,  and  the  filtration  is  arrested.  It 
also  occasionally  happens  that  the  benzine,  though  it  does 
not  completely  dissolve  the  paper,  will  slightly  disintegrate 
it,  and  will  carry  away  some  of  the  particles  which  destroy 
the  purity  of  the  film  produced  on  the  glass  plate.  Perhaps 
this  defect  may  be  got  rid  of  by  filtering  the  solution 
through  glass  wool ; if  so,  I should  recommend  this  method 
in  preference  to  every  other.  Films  coated  over  with  this 
substratum  develop  well,  and  without  coming  off,  and 
have,  after  varnishing,  comparatively  sufficient  hardness. 

(3) .  Another  method  consists  in  preparing  a solution  of 
caoutchouc  in  benzine,  and  coating  with  it  the  edges  of  the 
plate,  either  before  applying  the  collodion,  or  after  laying 
on  the  collodion  and  before  exposing,  or  after  exposure 
and  before  developing.  I recommend  the  last  of  these 
plans  because  the  benzine  varnish  will  close  all  the  aper- 
tures by  which  the  developing  liquid  could  insert  itself 
beneath  the  collodion.  Now,  when  a plate  is  removed  from 
the  slide,  it  will  be  fr.ayed  in  several  places  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  close  these  abrasions  with  the  greatest  care.  By  this 
method  we  can  obtain  after  varnishing  a certain  amount  of 
cohesion ; but  it  requires  very  great  precautions,  and  I 
should  strongly  advise  amateurs  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  first  method  that  I have  described. 

When  the  emulsion  contains  an  organic  sensitizer — 
quinine,  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind- it  is  advisable  to 
eliminate  it  before  allowing  the  alkaline  developer  to  act. 
By  this  elimination  we  can  sensibly  shorten  the  time  of 
exposure  ; but  it  must  be  either  completely  carried  out, 
or  else  abandoned  altogether,  and  it  can  only  be  effectually 
eccomplished  by  liberal  and  repeated  washings  with  alcohol. 
If  suffit  ieut  alcohol  be  not  at  hand,  it  is  better  to  expose 
for  a little  longer  time,  and  to  omit  this  preliminary  opera- 
tion altogether;  in  this  way  we  avoid  the  granulations  pro- 
duced by  the  particles  of  quinine  that  are  not  dissolved. 
When  the  emulsion  contains  no  preservative,  the  washing 
with  alcohol  will  produce  no  inconvenience,  and  will  render 
the  collodion  more  pervious  to  the  developing  solution. 
Of  course  the  washing  with  alcohol  must  be  followed  by 
copious  washing  with  water  until  the  greasy  marks  dis- 
appear. 

Though  emulsions  may  differ  from  one  another  con- 
siderably in  point  of  sensitiveness,  there  is  another  sub- 
stance which  never  gives  the  same  result,  and  that  is 
ammonium  carbonate.  W ere  it  not  that  ammonia  dissolves 
silver  bromide,  it  would  be  best  to  employ  a solution  of 
that  substance  as  a developer ; but  as  it  is,  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  preferable  to  all  other  substances,  only  it 
must  be  carefully  selected  in  hard  semi-transparent  lumps 
that  smell  strongly  of  ammonia.  As  soon  as  it  turns  of  a 
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dull  white  colour  it  loses  many  of  its  properties  ; on  this 
account  it  is  belter  to  keep  a standard  or  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  in  a well-stoppered  bottle,  which  itself 
must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a precise  formula  for  develop- 
ing bromide  plates  ; in  the  first  place,  because  two  bottles 
of  emulsiou  often  give  such  different  results ; and  then 
because  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  itself  a most  unstable 
substance.  All  the  formulre  are  good  provided  that  we 
first  mix  together  alt  the  three  substances — potassium 
bromide,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  ammonium  carbonate — or 
that  we  flow  over  the  plate  the  bromide  and  the  acid — or 
the  bromide  and  the  carbonate,  and  then  the  third  sub- 
stance separately.  The  only  essential  condition  for 
developing  free  from  fog  is  to  use  from  the  very  first 
enough  potassium  bromide,  for  it  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  development  that  the  plate  has  the  greatest  tendency 
to  fog.  So  soon  as  the  image  has  almost  completely 
made  its  appearance,  the  pyrogallic  acid  or  the  ammonium 
carbonate  may  be  gradually  added  up  to  the  point  of  the 
required  intensity. 

If  we  make  use  of  an  emulsion  that  requires  to  be  in- 
tensified with  silver,  it  is  indispensable  to  wash  the  plate 
with  water  slightly  acidulated,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace 
of  alkali,  which  would  show  itself  either  iu  scattered  spots 
or  in  a general  veil.  But  I cannot  too  often  repeat  that  a 
good  emulsion  never  requires  to  be  intensified  with  silver 
nitrate,  and  that  intensification  is  always  the  cause  of  defects 
and  failures  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

When  travelling,  the  great  inconvenience  of  bromide 
plates  is  the  fixing,  to  a certain  extent  ou  account  of  the 
fixing  substance,  but  more  because  of  the  large  quantity 
of  water  required  for  washing  thoroughly.  It  is  true  they 
may  be  treated  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  will  then  not 
require  so  much  washing ; but  it  is  more  advisable  to 
i dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  this  dangerous  sub- 
I stance,  which  acts  sometimes  with  so  much  energy  on  the 
1 delicate  film  as  to  endanger  its  cohesion. 

Uyposulphite  of  sodium  dissolved  in  common  water  in 
I all  proportions  from  fifteen  per  cent,  is  therefore  preferable 
I from  every  point  of  view.  But  this  substance  is  very 
I dangerous  to  the  vessels  and  the  other  chemicals  that  must 
I be  packed  up  when  a long  journey  is  in  prospect ; it  must 
I therefore  be  isolated  completely,  and  the  flasks  or  beakers 
, in  which  it  has  been  used  must  be  cleaned  with  the  greatest 
I care. 

Another  plan  is  to  keep  the  plates,  after  they  have  been 
developed,  in  a closed  box,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  return 
home,  but  this  operation  is  then  much  more  difficult.  The 
plates  must  first  be  moistened  with  alcohol,  notwithstand- 
ing which  incurable  tumefactions  will  often  occur,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  fixing  directly  after  develop- 
ment. 

The  diversity  of  sensitiveness  of  which  1 have  above 
spoken  may  be  turned  to  account,  and,  instead  of  being  an 
inconvenience,  may  become  an  auxiliary.  On  a piece  of 
paper  gummed  to  the  back  of  each  plate  write  the  words 
“quick,”  or  “slow,”  and  carry  with  you  on  your  journeys 
some  plates  of  each  kind.  A view  presenting  great  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  will  succeed  best  on  a rapid 
working  plate,  while  one  that  is  equally  illuminated  aiid 
of  a uniform  tint  can  be  preferably  taken  on  one  of  the 
contrary  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  dilficulties  that  I have  enu- 
merated, the  emulsiou  process  will  nevertheless  remain  the 
greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in  dry  plate  photo- 
graphy. When  we  have  attained  the  result  of  causing  the 
film  to  adhere  firmly,  and  to  make  it  as  sensitive  as  one  of 
wet  collodion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  process  will  ad- 
vantageously replace  all  others  now  in  use. 


ON  WAVE-BATH  HOLDERS. 

BT  H.  J.  BURTON.* 

I PROPOSE  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  that  kind  of  bath- 
holder  known  as  the  wave-bath,  for  1 am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  wet  process  is  either  dead  or  dying,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvements  recently  made  in  dry  plates. 

Some  few  years  ago  I called  attention  to  this  particular 
form  of  bath,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  photographers 
have  not  fully  appreciated  its  merit  for  studio  work.  These 
baths  are  used  exclusively  at  the  Autotype  Company’s  Works, 
and  have  been  so  for  the  last  seven  years,  therefore  full 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  testing  their  capabilities. 
Various  materials  have  been  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
much  useful  information  gained  in  their  construction.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  u.sed  for  a short  time  in  any  studio,  the 
wave-bath  would  become  the  favourite,  and  dipping-baths 
retained  for  out-door  work  only.  I will  point  out  a few  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  change.  Streaky  plates  : 
these  are  unknown,  for  this  reason,  but  whilst  the  plate  is 
sensitizing  in  the  wave-bath,  it  of  course  lies  face  upwards, 
and  in  that  position  the  ethereal  solvents  that  leave  the 
collodionized  surface  do  so  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  have  a very  thin  stratum  of  liquid  to  go 
through  to  escape.  In  dipping-baths  these  solvents  have  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  and  in  doing  so  form 
streaks,  by  keeping  the  nitrate  solution  away  from  the  plate 
while  they  are  travelling  to  the  surface.  1 once  emptied 
some  bath  solution  from  a wave-bath  into  a dipping-bath 
to  do  an  out-door  job  ; I knew  the  bath  was  in  good  order, 
and  therefore  was  astonished  to  see  the  first  plate  out  of  it 
covered  with  streaks. 

As  the  wave-bath  is  made  with  alight-tight  cover  the  dark 
room  door  does  not  require  to  be  closed,  except  to  remove 
the  plate  to  the  dark  slide.  A slight  rocking  of  the  bath  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  the  plate  up  and  down  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  as  is  necessary  with  the  dipping-bfth,  to 
remove  the  greasiness  from  the  surface,  and  it  dues  it  much 
more  completely  too.  By  simply  pressing  the  bath  down  so 
that  the  solution  runs  towards  the  well,  the  plate  is  drained 
iu  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  without  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  close  the  dark  room  door.  Being  in  an  almost  air- 
tight chamber,  a plate  may  be  drained  for  half-an-honr, 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it ; at  the  same  time  be  thorouglby 
shielded  from  light  as  well  as  from  dust. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  keep  plates  always  ready 
for  use  will  be  considerable  in  a large  business,  as  with  a 
couple  of  wave-baths,  plates  may  be  always  ready  to  put  into 
the  dark  slide  iu  the  very  best  condition  ; there  is  also 
the  great  cleauliness  in  the  dark-slide  and  camera,  as  well  as 
a saving  in  silver  through  the  more  perfect  draining  of  the 
p’ate. 

A plate  of  a given  size  may  be  sensitized  in  half  the 
quantity  of  solution  requited  lor  it  in  a dipping-bath.  The 
bath-solution  will  keep  in  order  for  a longer  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  larger  surface  of  solution  that  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  also  much  more  easily  cleaned  out,  as  the  hand 
may  be  got  ii:to  any  part  of  it. 

With  the  present  form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  occasionally 
black-varnish  the  inside,  and  give  a coat  of  paint  to  the  out- 
side, to  be  as  good  as  new ; therefore,  with  ordinary  care,  it 
would  last  a lifetime.  In  ordinary  portrait  work  where  the 
plates  used  are  up  to  10  by  8,  I should  recommend  a bath 
that  a 15  by  12  plate  would  go  into,  for  this  reason  ; when 
a plate  is  draining  in  a bath  that  is  only  a little  larger  than 
itself,  it  must  necessarHy  do  so  with  the  base  of  the  plate  in 
an  horizontal  position  ; but  if  the  bath  were  larger,  it  would 
be  possible  to  so  place  the  plate  that  one  corner  of  it  should 
be  the  lowest,  and  therefore  it  would  be  drained  most  per- 
fectly. 

I will  finish  these  remarks  by  observing  that  the  best  wa^ 
to  clean  the  bath  out  is  to  use  a little  weak  solution  of  cyaa- 
ide  of  potassium  and  a rough  piece  of  sponge,  afterwards 
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rinse  out  with  clean  water,  and  finally  dry  with  a wash- 
leather  that  has  been  washed  and  wrung  out,  and  is  still 
damp,  .lust  before  pouring  in  the  bath-solution,  dust  out 
with  the  plate  dusting  brush. 


TWO  RAPID  PROCESSES. 

Our  American  brethren  are  considerably  exercised  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  rapid  wet  processes ; but  they  have 
not  yet  recognized  the  fact  that  rapid  gelatine  plates 
surpass  in  sensitiveness  any  form  of  wet  plate.  Our  Phila 
delphia  contemporary,  in  a recent  issue,  publishes  two 
alleged  rapid  processes.  The  first,  without  a parent’s 
name,  is  as  follows  : — 

Silver  Bath. 

Take  any  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  place  it  in  an  evaporating 
dish,  and  heat,  not  merely  until  liquefied  or  fused,  but  heat  to  a 
red  heat  for  at  least  two  hours.  This,  if  properly  done,  will  burn 
out  all  impurities.  Allow  it  to  cool,  and  dissolve  in  pure  water 
(prepared  by  adding  two  or  three  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  sunning  until  clear).  Reduce  to  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  of  a thirty-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  calcium  add  all 
it  will  take  up,  or  until  it  remains  permanently  milky.  Now 
reduce  to  forty  grains  with  the  prepared  pure  water,  shake,  and 
sun  until  clear.  Decant,  or  filter  through  chemically-pure  filter- 
ing paper,  and  add  C.  P.  nitric  acid  until  it  tests  decidedly  acid  ; 
let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  add  of  a saturated  solution  of 
sal-soda,  one  drop  at  a time,  so  long  as  it  will  take  up  without 
showing  permanent  milkiness.  Sun  until  all  is  clear,  and 
you  will  have  a bath  that  will  work  quick  and  clear  as  long 
as  there  is  anything  left  of  it,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a temperature 


of  not  less  than  sixty  degrees,  and  allowed  to 
not  in  use. 

Developer. 

stand  open 

No.  1.— Water  

32 

ounces 

Iron 

2 

Alum  

3 

Loaf  sugar 

i 

ounce 

Acetic  acid 

2 

ounces 

No.  2. — Water  

32 

ounces 

Iron 

2 

Sulphate  of  soda 

U 

M 

Concentrated  ammonia  

6" 

drops 

Acetic  acid 

4 

ounces 

Mix  equal  parts  for  use. 

For  stock,  the  above  can  be  mixed  double  strength,  and  re- 
duced to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  negatives.  It  acts  slowly, 
but  keeps  at  work  a much  longer  time  than  any  other  developer, 
so  that  your  negative  is  under  control.  When  the  detail  is  all 
out,  and  you  wish  more  contrasts  in  the  lights  and  shades,  take 
of  the  bath  solution  two  or  three  drops  of  silver  in  a small  vial 
(a  wide-mouthed  iodide  four-ounce  bottle  answers  the  purpose), 
and  in  a separate  bottle  have  a three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  mixed  as  follows  : Pyro  three  grains,  citric  acid  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  solution.  Flow  the  plate  with  this,  and  pour  off 
into  the  vial  containing  the  silver.  Now  flow  on  and  off  the 
negative  until  all  the  intensity  you  wish  is  obtained.  If  the  plate 
has  been  over-exposed,  so  that  the  image  flashes  out  and  then 
sinks  in,  wash  off  the  developer  at  once  and  clear ; if  not  intense 
enough,  proceed  with  the  pyro  as  above. 

Rapid  Collodion. 

For  plain  stock  collodion,  take  equal  parts  of  Atwood’s  alcohol 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  ether ; cotton,  six  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  collodion.  First  soak  the  cotton  in  a weak  solution  of  alcohol 
and  ammonia  (one  drop  concentrated  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of 
alcohol) ; squeeze  out  dry  as  possible,  then  rinse  out  once  in  a 
little  alcohol,  again  squeeze  dry,  and  add  to  the  stock  of  alcohol ; 
shake  up,  then  add  the  ether.  Shako  until  the  cotton  is 
dissolved. 

Sainples  of  cotton  of  the  same  brand  differ  greatly,  both 
in  rapid  working  and  in  the  quantity  it  will  take  to  make  the 
collodion  the  required  thickness  to  give  best  results.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  best  to  test  a batch  of  cotton  by  mixing  and 
trying  a little  of  it  before  preparing  a quantity. 


As  a rule,  Hance’s  Delicate  Cream  Cotton  will  make  the 
most  rapid  collodion,  but  this  sometimes  proves  worthless  as  to 
rapidity. 

Rap'i 

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  lithium  ... 

Iodide  of  calcium  .. 

Bromide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  lithium 
to  one  ounce  of  pure  collodion. 

To  Prepare. — Take  the  amount  of  alcohol  you  wish  to  iodize, 
place  the  iodides  in  a mortar,  and  add  alcohol,  and  grind  to 
saturation,  and  pour  off  into  a separate  bottle.  Repeat  adding 
the  alcohol  and  grinding  until  all  the  iodides  are  dissolved.  Then 
do  the  same  with  the  bromides,  and  pour  into  the  iodizers.  With 
care  and  proper  grinding  no  water  need  be  added,  although  a 
little  water,  free  from  any  acid  reaction,  will  add  somewhat  to 
the  rapidity.  The  longer  this  iodizer  is  made  up  the  better  it 
will  work.  Make  for  convenience,  so  that  one  ounce  will  iodize 
sixteen  ounces  of  plain  collodion  ; or  it  you  only  wish  to  iodize 
eight  ounces  at  a time,  make  up  so  that  one  ounce  will  do  for 
eight  ounces.  The  plain  collodion  should  be  made  up  in 
stock,  and  not  less  than  one  month  old ; six  months  is 
better. 

After  iodizing,  it  takes  ten  days  to  cool,  and  five  days  in  hot 
weather,  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to  work  its  best.  If  kept  cool 
it  will  improve  until  about  three  to  six  months  old,  though 
usually  two  weeks  to  three  mouths  old  will  give  the  quickest  and 
best  results. 

Caution. — In  mixing  the  iodizer  with  the  plain  collodion,  always 
pour  the  collodion  into  the  iodizer,  a little  at  a time,  and  shake 
as  you  add,  until  the  collodion  is  all  added. 


2h  grains 
J grain 


The  Rapid  Process  op  James  Inolis,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  second  rapid  process  is  described  as  being  sold  as  a secret 
to  the  gullibles  by  Mr.  James  Inglis.  We  copy  it  from  the 
printed  circular  supplied  by  him. 

Purified  Water  for  Silver  Bath. 

Soft  water 1 gallon 

Kaolin,  or  French  chalk 2 to  3 ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver J ounce 

Put  this  in  the  sun  until  perfectly  cleared,  which  will  take 
about  a week. 

Negative  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (pure)  4 ounces 

Water  (purified)  48  ,, 


When  dissolved,  add  just  sufficient  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  caus 
a slight  precipitation,  which  will  only  require  a few  grains.  Iodize 
by  pouring  in  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  collodion.  N ow 
put  in  the  sun  for  half  a day  or  so.  Filter  through  clean  cotton- 
batting, or  a small  piece  of  sponge  ; filtering-paper  is  very  un- 
certain. Now  add  from  two  to  three  drops  of  0.  P.  nitric  acid,  or 
enough  to  make  it  work  clear.  Keep  up  the  strength  of  the  bath 
by  frequently  adding  to  it  a fifty-grain  solution  made  the  same  way. 


Alcohol  ... 
Ether  ... 
Gun-cotton 


Plain  Collodion. 

16  ounces 

16  „ 

192  grains 


Iodizer  No.  1. 

Double  iodides 

Double  bromides  

Alcohol  

Ether  


...  240  grains 
...  96  „ 

8 ounces 
...  8 >. 


Dissolve  the  iodides  and  bromides,  first  in  the  alcohol,  then  add 
the  ether,  and  let  settle  before  using.  There  will  bo  a heavy 
precipitate. 

Iodizer  No.  2. 


Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
Alcohol  ... 

Ether  


144  grains 
96  „ 

48  „ 

8 ounces 
8 
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To  six  ounces  of  plain  collodion,  add  one  and  a half  ounces  No.  1 
iodizer,  and  one  and  a half  No.  2 iodizer.  When  the  collodion 
becomes  too  white,  add  iodine  to  keep  it  a nice  straw  colour. 

To  Pkepake  the  Double  Iodides  and  Bkomides. 


Bromides. 

Bromide  of  potassium 

Bromide  of  cadmium 

Iodides. 

Iodide  of  potassium  ... 

Iodide  of  cadmium  


175  grains 


220 


293  grains 
136  „ 


Dissolve  the  two  bromides  and  iodides  separately  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  evaporate  them  over  a gentle  heat  sufficiently 
to  allow  them  to  crystallize  when  cold. 


Iron  

Nitrate  of  potash 
Acetic  acid.  No.  8 
Water  

Developer. 

..  6 ounces 

...  3 „ 

...  8 „ 

...  80  „ 

Iron  

Citric  acid 
Water 

Jte-dereloper. 

...  1 ounce 

...  1 „ 

...  80  ounces 

By  using  it  as  weak  again,  with  (say)  one  drop  of  silver  solu- 
tion, and  patiently  keep  re-developing,  you  will  be  astonished  to 
see  what  an  amount  of  detail  can  be  brought  out  of  an  under- 
exposed negative. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  on  carbon  printing 
which  has  been  maintained  in  America  for  some  time  past 
has,  foi  the  present,  abated.  Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  Boston, 
an  apostle  of  carbon,  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher, an  opponent,  in  response  to  some  attacks,  as 
follows : — 

“ If  your  readers  will  peruse  the  journal  carefully  they 
will  find  in  Dr.  Vogel’s  letter  from  Paris  a complete  re- 
futation of  the  statement  made  by  Van  Loo  to  Gatchel,  in 
which  he  says,  ‘ no  one  was  using  carbon  for  portraiture 
in  I’aris,’  and  that  ‘ Wallery,  the  leading  artist  there,  had 
discharged  his  operator  (of  carbon  work),  an  experienced 
one.  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  success  after  a six  months’ 
trial.’ 

“ It  would  be  impossible  for  an  ‘ experienced  ’ operator 
in  carbon  to  fail  in  getting  out  good  prints  in  Paris  during 
six  months’  work.  V’’an  Loo  must  have  seen  so  many  pro- 
cesses of  printing  in  the  Paris  Exposition  that  he  got 
slightly  mixed  up.  I would  refer  your  readers  to  page  339 
of  your  journal  for  November,  iu  which  Dr.  Vogel  states, 

‘ Reutlinger  is  represented  with  small  and  large  pictures,  all 
equally  well.’  A special  interest  is  excited  by  some  large 
pictures  of  his  made  by  the  carbon  process.  And,  again, 
farther  on,  the  Doctor  says,  in  the  same  communication, 

‘ The  carbon  printing  process  has  found  in  France  quite  a 
number  of  admirers.  Liebert,  formerly  in  America,  works 
exclusively  with  this  process.’  What  does  Van  Loo  think  of 
thatV  The  Doctor  continues  ; ‘Reutlinger  has  exhibited 
a large  carbon  print ; Rousseau,  Provost,  Cavette,  Prank, 
Fabre,  &c.,  exhibit  carbon  pictures  ; some  of  them  are  in 
life-size,  and  very  good.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  is  ahead  of 
all,’ &c.  After  reading  Dr.  Vogel’s  letters,  your  readers 
will  be  convinced  that  the  carbon  process  is  not  abandoned 
in  France,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  this  country.  In  this 
city,  only  a few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
largest  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Boston 
that  was  ever  held,  was  drawn  together  by  photographers 
being  interested  iu  witnessing  a very  successful  lecture 
and  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  carbon  process 
by  Mr.  Derham,  at  Allen  and  Rowell’s. 

“ Messrs.  Allen  and  Rowell  have  been  successful  workers 
in  carbon  for  many  years,  and  since  1873  have  kept  one 
operator,  Mr.  Derham,  constantly  employed  at  carbon 


work,  and  on  an  average  they  must  use  up  over  two  hun- 
dred rolls  a year  of  tissue  for  their  own  business,  besides 
what  they  sell  to  licencees.  The  display  at  the  entrance  to 
their  studio  on  Winter  Street  is  composed  of  carbon  prints 
only,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  any  and  all 
orders  from  carte-de-visite  up  to  life-size. 

“ I have  printed  life-size  portraits  iu  carbon  in  a direct 
solar  printer,  using  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  1b  lenses,  in  ten 
minutes,  by  using  a very  strong  bichromate  solution,  and 
from  an  intense  negative. 

“ In  my  opitiiou,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  carbon 
not  being  more  generally  in  use,  is  the  apathy  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  public  with  regard  to  carbon,  so  few  knowing 
anything  about  it.  If  it  were  in  demand,  Sarony,  Kurtz,  and 
others,  would  put  men  to  work  on  the  process  who  would 
get  out  good  prints  ; but  as  long  as  the  public  are  satisfied 
with  silver  prints,  they  are  content  to  let  carbon  alone. 
I can  name  many  who  have  worked  it  in  this  country,  who 
have,  and  are  making  money  by  working  the  process,  and 
whose  reputation  in  the  future  for  making  prints  which  do 
not  fade  will  be  superior  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  silver 
print. 

“The  majority  of  photographers  who  have  commenced 
to  experiment  in  carbon  printing  have  not  given  it  a fair 
test.  They  ought  to  study  the  nature  of  bichromate  gela- 
tine, so  that  in  their  own  particular  locality  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully worked,  for  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
a different  mode  of  working  is  necessary.  I should  advise 
all  who  wish  to  work  carbon  to  thoroughly  study  Dr. 
Eder’s  prize  article  on  ‘ The  Reactions  of  Chromic  Acid 
and  Chromates  upon  Substances  of  Organic  Origin,  con- 
sidered with  Reference  to  their  Uses  in  Photography.’ 

“ No  operator  in  carbon  can  be  successful  unless  he  well 
understands  the  ‘ behaviour  of  chromated  gelatine  with 
heat  and  moisture.’ 

“ If  the  majority  of  your  readers  were  to  see  some  of 
the  European  journals  of  photography  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  they  would  be  posted  with  regard  to  the 
probability  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  use  of  carbon  now 
and  in  the  future.  Never  was  such  scientific  discussion 
brought  to  bear  on  the  manufacture  of  albumen  paper  as 
is  now  on  the  manuf.acturo  of  carbon  tissue.  The  discus- 
sions during  the  last  six  months  between  Dr,  Monckhoven 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  also  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  of 
the  Autotype  Company,  cannot  help  but  educate  the 
European  photographer  with  regard  to  the  durability  of 
the  colours  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pigment.” 


^atU)  anil 

M^VEINE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  “ Marine  ” in  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” in 
the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  journal,  I write  to  say  that  1 shall 
be  glad  to  supply  him  with  prints  from  a number  of  negatives  I 
took  during  a four  or  five  years’  residence  at  Ryde,  l.W.  They 
are  instantaneous  pictures,  exposed  by  drop  shutter,  and  represent 
chiefly  the  yachts  racing  during  the  Royal  Squadron,  Roj-al 
Victoria,  and  Royal  Albert  Regattas.  As  I have  facilities  here 
also  lor  taking  similar  marine  subjects,  I would  do  others  if  re- 
quired. If  he  will  kindly  communicate  with  me  I shall  be  happy 
to  let  him  see  a specimen  or  two  which,  I think,  he  will  be  pleased 
with,  for,  although  troublesome  to  obtain,  the  results  afford 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  other  pictures  I do.  If  yon  would 
like  to  see  these,  I can  send  them  to  your  office  for  “ Marine  ” to 
call  and  see. — 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  T.  J.  ScOTT. 

4,  St.  Peters  Street,  St.  Ilelier’s,  Jersey,  April  20th. 


Sir, — Messrs.  Symonds  and  Co.,  Marine  Photogra{ihers,  Ports- 
mouth, would  be  able,  in  reply  to  Marine's  ” enquiries  in  your 
“ Notes  and  Queries,”  to  supply  him  with  photographs  of  ships, 
still  life,  and  yachts,  &c.,  in  motion. 

Portsmouth,  April  20th. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  introduce  to  our  readers,  thi.s  week,  another  interesting 
novelty,  not  difficult  to  produce.  On  another  page,  Mr. 
AVoodbury  describes  his  mode  of  producing  phosphor- 
escent photographs.  The  possibility  of  producing  such 
pictures  depends  upon  the  property  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  practically  storing  up  light.  That  is,  some 
substances  when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  seem  to  absorb 
the  light,  and  subsequently  emit  a phosphorescent  light 
in  the  dark.  To  apply  this  principle  to  photography, 
the  problem  is  to  find  a means  of  forming  an  image  of 
particles  of  such  a phosphorescent  substance.  Many 
years  ago,  we  remember  an  ingenious  photographer  pro- 
pounding the  problem,  “ How  can  I form  a photographic 
image  in  some  phosphorescent  body  ?”  At  that  time,  when 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  silver  processes  was  known, 
the  problem  seemed  to  be  insoluble.  Now,  more  than 
one  method  probably  exists.  To  Mr.  AVoodbury’s  in- 
ventive ingenuity  we  owe  the  one  which  has  been  tested, 
and  is  a practical  success.  The  method  he  employs  is 
known  as  the  “ dusting-on  ” process.  It  consists  in  coat- 
ing a plate  with  a preparation  of  dextrine,  honey,  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  which,  exposed  under  a negative, 
becomes  hardened,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  light,  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative, 
remaining  tacky  where  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of 
light  by  the  denser  parts  of  the  negative.  After  exposure 
under  a negative,  the  film,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  tacky  in 
the  lights  of  the  picture,  but  hard  and  dry  where  light  has 
acted  on  the  shadows.  The  lights  are  therefore  adhesive 
and  tacky,  retaining  any  fine  powder  which  is  dusted  in 
or  rubbed  into  the  moist  surface.  At  this  point  comes 
in  the  essential  novelty.  The  powder  to  be  used  must 
be  a phosphorescent  substance.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  available  is  sulphide  of  calcium ; a powder  of  this  sub- 
stance is  applied  to  the  image  formed  on  the  adhesive 
film,  and  sticks  to  it  in  due  gradation  of  the  tackiness,  as 
regulated  by  the  action  of  light  which  passed  through 
the  negative.  An  image  of  sulphide  of  calcium  is  thus 
formed,  which,  the  powder  being  nearly  white,  is  scarcely 
visible  by  daylight,  but  if  the  image  be  submitted  for  a 
time  to  sunlight,  or  bright  daylight,  or  brilliant  artificial 
light,  and  then  taken  into  the  dark,  presents  a luminous 
picture,  somewhat  startling,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a 
portrait. 

A variety  of  substances  possess  this  phosphorescent 
quality  ; sulphides  of  barium,  cidcium,  and  strontium  dis- 
playing it  in  the  most  marked  degree ; fluor-spar,  car- 
bonate of  hme,  pearls,  diamonds,  phosphate  of  lime, 
arseniate  of  lime,  and  other  substances,  all  showing  in 
their  degree  this  capacity  of  absorbing  light  and  radiating 
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it  in  the  dark.  The  Bologna  stone,  consisting  of  sulphide 
of  barium,  displays  this  property  in  a marked  degree.  The 
old  Italian  cobbler  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  dis- 
covery of  the  property  of  this  stone,  and  its  use  to  astonish 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  prepared  it  by  heating  red  hot 
with  charcoal  a piece  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna.  Sulphate  of 
baryta  made  into  a firm  paste  with  gum,  or  with  flour  and 
water,  and  calcined,  will  produce  the  substance.  It  should 
be  kept  sealed  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

The  phosphorescent  property  has  been  utilized  in 
America  for  the  production  of  luminous  clock  and  watch 
faces,  which  readily  show  the  hour  in  the  dark.  Pro- 
fessor Morton,  in  the  Scientific  American,  points  out  the 
possibility  of  superseding  gas  or  other  incandescent  sub- 
stances as  means  of  illumination  by  having  the  walls  of  a 
room  treated  with  a phosphorescent  substance,  which  might 
absorb  sufficient  light  during  the  day  to  serve  for  illumina- 
tion at  night.  Dr.  Phipson  points  out  that  a white-washed 
cottage  exposed  during  the  day  to  strongsunlight  sometimes 
shines  at  night  with  a brilliant  phosphorescent  light ; pure 
lime  or  a mixture  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  lime  possessing 
the  property  in  question.  The  substance  used  in  prepar- 
ing luminous  clock  faces  is  sulphide  of  calcium,  sometimes 
known  as  Canton’s  phosphorus.  Canton  having  prepared  it 
by  heating  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  calcined  oyster 
shells  with  one  part  of  sulphur  to  an  intense  heat  for  an 
hour.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  gypsum  with 
charcoal.  The  most  refrangible  or  actinic  rays  are  most 
active  in  producing  this  phosphorescence,  or  fluorescence. 

iUr.  AA'oodbury,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  to 
give  this  property  a practical  purpose  in  photography. 
He  applies  the  sulphide  of  calcium  in  powder  to  the  image 
formed  by  light  on  a surface  possessing  an  elective 
degree  of  tackiness,  and  the  image  being  so  formed  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  or  even  a good  arti- 
ficial light,  presents  a luminous  picture  in  the  dark.  Used 
with  judgment,  such  portraits  may  be  found  very  interest- 
ing ; whilst,  perhaps,  nothing  could  be  more  ghastly  than 
the  unexpected  presentment  of  such  a portrait  of  a deceased 
friend. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  study  the 
question  of  phosphorescence  generally  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  we  cannot  recommend  any  better  assistance 
than  the  very  interesting  work  on  “ Phosphorescence,  or 
the  Emission  of  Light  by  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Man,” 
issued  by  Dr.  Thipson  a few  years  ago. 


FRENCH  CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

Photography  as  a Means  of  Popular  Instruction. 
AACHEN  the  art  of  printing  was  first  invented  the  influence 
it  was  destined  to  exercise  on  civilization  and  on  the  diffu- 
sion of  learning  was  scarcely  suspected.  The  gleams  with 
which  Caxton,*  Guttenberg,  and  Laurence  Coster  en- 
lightened the  world  are  even  now  giving  out  their  heat ; 
the  waves  of  knowledge  which  their  books  have  produced 
have  never  encountered  a dam  strong  eneugh  to  prevent 
them  from  forming  the  intellectual  ocean  on  which  floats 
our  civilization  of  to-day.  Photography,  as  a propelling 
force,  is  not  far  from  performing  a similar  part ; wherever 
it  penetrates,  there  it  irradiates,  as  if  to  prove  that  owing 
its  origin  to  light,  it  is  called  upon  to  diffuse  light.  The 
onward  march  of  our  art  will  now  never  be  arrested.  In 
our  hours  of  relaxation  it  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  our  recreations.  In  the  family  circle  photographs  refine 
our  leisure,  and  give  rise  to  countless  emotions  by  recall- 
ing to  our  memories  departed  relatives  and  absent  friends. 
The  recluse  ill  bis  chimney  corner,  by  the  aid  of  his  album, 
surrounds  himself  with  friends,  and  peoples  the  recesses 
of  his  garret.  In  many  a social  party  a lasting  friendship 

• I give  Caxton  the  first  place,  because^every  day  it  becomes  more  certain 
that  your  countryman,  if  not  the  first  to  discover  moveable  type,  at  least 
did  so  independently  of  others. 
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is  established,  for  a collection  of  portraits  of  this  kind  is 
apt  to  give  occasion  to  remarks  on  the  good  qualities  of 
one  who  is  no  longer  separated  from  us  when  we  can  count 
the  number  of  miles  that  he  is  distant.  A photographic 
portrait,  also,  will  often  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
some  remarkable  man  of  our  time.  In  art,  again,  as  well 
as  in  science,  we  recognize  the  value  of  photography  ; it 
displays  nature  to  the  artist,  and  reveals  her  secrets 
to  the  philosopher,  while  the  student  has  no  more  powerful 
aid.  In  all  the  departments  of  the  pnblic  service  our  art 
is  made  use  of.  It  saves  both  time  and  money,  for  what  it 
reproduces  is  true.  The  eyes  of  the  objective  cannot  be 
deceived,  as  ara  so  often  those  of  the  draughtsman. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  printing,  though  we 
thought  it  already  strong  enough  to  do  without  any  ex- 
traneous assistance,  should  borrow  from  photography  many 
virtues  which  were  still  wanting  to  render  its  efficacy 
complete.  M.  Leon  Vidal,  my  respected  colleague,  has 
recently  abundantly  demonstrated  this  in  a lecture,  much 
appreciated  and  applauded,  which  he  delivered  at  the  late 
congress  of  learned  societies  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  time 
will  soon  arrive  when  an  illustrated  work  not  produced  by 
some  heliographic  process  will  be  hardly  deemed  worthy 
of  that  title.  A work,  young  as  it  has  alw.ays  been  con- 
sidered on  its  publication,  will  henceforth,  thanks  to 
photography,  be  still  more  rejuvenated,  and  if  it  makes 
its  appearance  without  photographs  it  will  be  treated  as 
an  old  one  born  a second  time.  This  is  almost  equal  to 
the  art  of  the  magician ! 

We  shall  now  never  be  astonished  if  every  day  brings 
some  fresh  proof  of  the  part  that  our  art  is  capable  of 
playing  in  popularizing  learning  in  our  art.  Only  yester- 
day there  has  sprung  into  existence  in  this  country  a 
project  which  is  destined  to  make  rapid  progress.  It  is 
proposed  to  organize  public  courses  of  lessons,  illustrated 
by  photographs,  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  not 
only  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  for  the  general  public, 
in  the  common  halls,  or  even  in  the  market  places.  There 
will  be  thus  given  in  the  open  air  courses  of  instruction 
whose  benefits  will  be  diffused  among  the  masses  (just  as 
a number  of  commercial  houses,  to  attract  customers,  adver- 
tise in  our  sheets)  by  means  of  illuminated  transparencies 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  crowds.  The  plan  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  this  project  into  effect  will  be  as 
follows: — Each  locality  will  have  to  provide  a projection 
apparatus.  This  may  be,  in  an  important  and  we.althy 
centre,  the  electric  light,  or  in  the  case  of  a less  ambitious 
place,  some  other  illuminating  apparatus  more  easy  and 
economical  to  work.  The  authorities  of  the  locality  will 
receive  from  the  Government  a number  of  photographic 
pictures  adapted  for  projection,  or  when  the  number  of 
pictures  thus  offered  to  it  is  too  small  to  satisfy  its  legiti- 
mate aspirations,  it  will  be  allowed  to  purchase  others  at 
its  own  expense.  At  a fixed  time  during  class  hours 
the  schoolmaster  will  give  lessons,  illustrated  by  means  of 
these  pictures  and  the  projection  apparatus,  in  geography, 
mechanics,  natural  history,  &c. ; at  another  time,  either  he, 
or  professors  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  will 
give  lectures  similarly  illustrated  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  those  of  his  fellow-townsmen  who  may  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  his  instruction. 

Lessons  given  in  this  way  will  not  only  be  instructive, 
they  will  be  amusing  and  interesting,  for  they  will  be 
of  the  nature  of  object-lessons,  which  are  always  the  most 
easy  to  understand.  The  eye  will  merely  have  to  look 
on  the  moving  picture  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
country  of  which  the  principal  views  are  exhibited,  and 
thus  a voyage  may  be  made  without  leaving  one’s  seat. 
The  audience  will  be  able  to  see  agricultural  machines  and 
the  new  inventions  that  have  been  shown  at  the  latest 
exhibition  ; the  farmer  may  follow  the  descriptions  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  which  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  introduce 
into  his  business.  By  this  means  our  rural  population 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  machines  and  im- 


plements of  production  of  our  time — with  the  forms  of 
animals  of  other  countries,  with  model  farms,  with  the 
best  methods  of  manuring,  with  the  creatures  that  live  in 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  in  the  air,  on  the  trees  or  the 
ground,  with  the  old  world  and  its  former  civilization, 
with  the  wonders  of  the  day,  with  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brated men  ; and  every  one,  while  being  amused,  will  take 
in  a kind  of  knowledge  from  which  he  cannot  fail  to  derive 
profit  in  his  daily  life.  Those  who  are  unable  to  read — and 
there  are  many  such,  though  their  number  decreases 
every  day — will  be  able  to  read  as  from  an  open  book, 
from  the  screen  on  which  one  photographic  picture  i.s 
projected  only  to  make  way  for  another,  each  leaving  on 
the  mind  deep  traces  which  form  the  seed  for  an  intellec- 
tual harvest. 

This  admirable  scheme  is  just  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  and,  if  it  be  carried  out, 
it  will  certainly  be  not  the  least  of  its  glories.  More- 
over, if  doubters  or  dawdlers  be  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  work,  other  countries  will  certainly  be  in  advance 
of  us.  Only  a few  days  ago  a foreign  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Levy  arrived  in  Paris,  to  examine  a pro- 
jection apparatus  ordered  from  Messrs.  Moltini  Brothers, 
the  well-known  makers,  who  are  always  ready  to  give 
the  advantage  of  their  experience  and  of  their  excellent 
instruments  to  those  who  have  need  of  them  for  some  use- 
ful object.  It  appears  that  the  apparatus  in  question  is 
the  largest  ever  yet  made,  and  that  M.  Levy  intends  to 
take  it,  together  with  a number  of  photographs  of  natural 
objects,  to  America,  where  he  proposes  to  deliver  a series 
of  public  lectures,  and  to  introduce,  at  his  own  cost,  the 
system  of  instruction  which  I have  spoken  of  as  likely 
to  be  undertaken  in  France  by  the  Government.  My 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  experiments  accompany 
M.  Levy.  No  doubt  will  be  felt  in  England  as  to  that 
success,  nor  will  my  wishes  fail  to  find  an  echo  there — 
England,  that  classic  land  of  lectures  and  conferences, 
which  has  done  so  much  by  its  powerful  example  to  excite 
a taste  for  them  in  other  countries. 

It  is  always  with  a feeling  of  legitimate  satisfaction 
that  I bring  into  notice  the  valuable  results  of  the  appli- 
cations of  photography.  Niepce  and  Daguerre  probably 
never  suspected,  when  they  discovered  the  sun  to  be  so 
true  a draughtsman,  that  their  invention  would  be  a 
foundation  on  which  would  be  raised  so  marvellous  a 
superstructure.  We  can  scarcely  sufficiently  acknowledge 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  mankind,  and  in  pay- 
ing only  a just  tribute  of  admiration  to  their  illustrious 
memory  (in  which  they  ought  never  to  be  separated),  we 
are  unable  to  give  enough  praise  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who,  in  their  turn,  endeavour  to  learn  from  photography 
the  lessons  it  so  abundantly  teaches.  For  this  reason  we 
ought  to  applaud  with  all  our  heart  any  attempts  to 
diffuse  a taste  for  photography  by  means  of  lectures  and 
public  courses  of  instruction,  and  I shall  always  feel  it 
my  duty  to  support,  as  far  as  I possibly  can,  men  who, 
like  M.  Bardy,  M.  Davanne,  and  M.  Leon  Vidal,  make 
it  their  aim  to  develop  the  scientific  applications  of  our 
art. 

I welcome  with  pleasure,  in  spite  of  their  mutual 
jealousies  of  each  other’s  position,  the  formation  of  new 
societies  whose  object  it  is  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  and 
to  maintain  the  zeal  of  the  photographic  world.  .Such  are 
the  Sicieledes  Employes  eii  PUotoyraphie,  which  has  recently 
published  a report  on  the  works  of  the  profession  exhibited 
at  the  late  International  Exhibition  ; the  Union  Photo- 
graphique  de  France,  which  proposes  to  hold  it  first  quarterly 
meeting  on  the  7 th  May  next ; the  Sneiete  des  Archives  Pkoto- 
graphiques,  Historiques,et  Monumenlales,  which,  although  the 
oldest  of  these  new  societies,  has  shown  so  much  spirit 
that,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  it  successfully  accom- 
plished its  second  artistic  and  scientific  excursion  that  had 
been  announced  for  the  20th  of  this  mouth  (April).  This 
excursion  was  to  the  full  as  great  a success  as  the  first  one. 
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As  being  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  I shall 
always  follow  with  great  interest  the  endeavours  made  in 
various  quarters  to  promote  the  study  of  photography  by 
organising  its  means  of  action.  For  instance,  just  at  the 
present  time  it  is  reported  that  a project  is  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a special  pliotographic  branch  in  one  of 
the  ministerial  departments  in  Faris.  My  sincere  wishes 
for  its  speedy  realisation  accompany  this  project.  ^ To  con- 
centrate individual  efforts  and  give  them  a collective  force, 
is  not  only  a want  of  our  Government  when  it  is  a question 
of  an  art  which  constitutes  the  most  valuable  application 
of  science  of  our  age  ; it  is  more— we  cannot  all  of  us  but 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  the  results  obtained,  that  this  art 
may  be  officially  proclaimed  to  be  worthy  of  an  important 
place  m the  public  service.  K.  Veksnaeyen. 

^ 

EPHEMERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  WALTER  B.  WOODBUET. 

In  the  present  day,  when  everyoni  is  searching  after  perma- 
nencv,  the  title  of  this  article  will  seem  out  of  place,  theie- 
fore  I had  better  explain  that  what  I am  about  to  describe 
ii  simply  a pretty  and  interesting  experiment  (new,  I believe), 
by  which  photographers  may  amuse  their  friends  and 
lecturers  their  audiences. 

The  process  is  simple,  and  has  this  advantage : that  the  same 
piece  of  sensiiizjd  piper  may,  owing  to  its  ephemeral  nature, 
be  used  over  an<l  over  again,  and  at  the  same  time  always  re- 
tain its  sensibility. 

The  material  is  the  phosphorescent  powder,  sulphide  of 
calcium  obtained  by  calcining  oyster  shells  and  treating 
with  sulphur.  A sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  this  by 
covering  with  gum  or  varnish,  and  dusting  the  powder  over 
it.  If  this  paper  is  exposed  for  a few  seconds  to  light  under 
a positive,  and  then  removed  to  a dark  room,  a luminous 
positive  will  b;  seen,  lasting  a longer  or  shorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  exposure  given. 

I have  also  produced  phosphorescent  portraits  and  views 
by  the  dusting-on  process,  substituting  the  powder  for 
plumbago. 

These  experiments,  although  of  little  value  scientiScally, 
are  interesting,  and  a Id  to  the  uses  that  the  phosphorescent 
properties  of  the  sulphides  have  bem  put  to.  Given  the  same 
strides  that  electricity  has  made,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that 
in  fifty  years  to  come,  the  study  of  phosphorescence  may 
make  equal  advances,  and  photographs  may  be  taken  at 
night  by  the  aid  of  the  light  that  emanates  from  the  walls 
of  the  studio. 

The  old  story  of  the  cucumbers  and  sunbeams,  like  many 
another  fable,  is  becoming  a reality  in  this  era  of  advance  in 
science. 


IMPROVED  DIPPER. 

BT  E.  DOBSON. 

I WAS  for  some  years  troubled  with  breaking  of  glass  and 
porcelain  dippers,  to  say  nothing  about  the  number  of  plates 
that  slipped  off  the  dipper ; so  I made  one  myself  which  1 
am  pleased  to  say  has  never  failed  me;  no  matter  in  what 
position  the  dipper  may  be,  the  plate  cannot  leave  it.  I 
enclose  a sketch  from  which  any  boy  can  make  one.  The 
one  I made  is  of  box-wood,  and  although  I have  worked  it 
for  over  twelve  months,  it  does  not  injure  the  bath. 

Fig.  1 is  the  dipper  of  box-wood  with  three  holes  cut 
through  No.  1.  2,  and  3 ; from  the  bottom  of  these  three 
holes,  slots  are  to  be  cut  in  No.  1,  as  low  as  the  top  of  the 
smallest  plate  to  be  used  (mine  is  a 10  by  3 plate  hath,  but 
I use  it  for  ^-plates).  Slots  from  holes  No.  2 and  3 must 
be  cut  so  that  when  the  piece,  fig.  3,  is  put  in  the  holes,  it 
comes  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

Fig.  2 is  a piece  of  box-wood  cut  to  shape,  and  bevelled 
outwards  at  bottom  with  a projecting  piece  at  back  ; at  the 
end  of  this  piece  it  is  cut  like  a button  ; this  button  is  slipped 


through  the  hole  No.  1,  and  can  then  bo  slid  up  and  down 
the  dipper,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  thickness  the  plate, 
it  will  hold  it. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3‘ 


Fig.  3 is  a piece  cut  with  two  button-like  pieces  which 
are  slipped  through  holes  No.  2 and  3.  Although  it  seems 
rather  complicated,  so  simple  is  it  that  one  can  almost  be 
made  in  the  time  it  takes  to  desciibe  it. 


A NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Carvalho  writes  to  .Anthony's  Bulletin  as  follow  : — 

“ Since  the  inception  of  and  production  of  the  photogra- 
phic image,  the  efforts  of  all  seem  to  have  lain  in  one  direc- 
tion, viz.,  to  be  able  to  obtain  with  a very  short  exposures 
full-timed  negative.  Glumistry  his  been  peered  into, 
wonderful  discoveries  productive  of  varied  results  obtained  ; 
but  still  the  desired  goil  of  being  able  to  work  an  1 use  all 
one  had  to  work  with  was  as  far  oft  as  ever,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  there  would  be  times  when  the  chemicals  would 
work  slowly  from  other  than  natural  causes. 

“Working  under  a skylight,  the  room  being  painted  a sort 
of  brown,  and  which  room  the  week  pr  eviously  hail  been  of 
the  ‘ orthordox  blue’  found  in  most  of  thestudio.s  throughout 
the  country  ; working  with  the  same  instruments  and  under 
pretty  nearly  the  same  conditions,  I noticed  ihat  it  took  less 
time  to  make  a negative  in  the  brown  than  it  had  done  in  the 
blue  room.  Here  was  food  for  thought.  Was  this  so  ? and, 
if  so,  why?  I then  began  a course  of  experimenting  with 
the  following  wonderful  results.  Of  the  various  colours  of 
the  spectrum  the  violet  we  find  to  be  the  most  ‘ actinic,’  and 
the  yellow  or  orange  ray  the  ‘ non-actioic.’  Now  take  a clean 
wine-glass  filled  with  some  transparent  blue  liquid,  place  the 
glass  on  a clean  sheet  of  white  paper,  permit  a ray  of  light 
to  pass  through  it,  and  you  will  find  the  shadow  cast  by  it 
to  bo  orange;  likewise  does  a blue  substance  reflect  orange, 
both  being  complementary  to  esch  other — so  that  a gallery 
painted  blue  rellected  on  the  sitter  orange,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  lengthen  the  exposure  in  order  to  overcome  this  non- 
actinic  effect.  The  brown-painted  gallery  absorbed  the  light, 
to  a great  extent,  leaving  nothing  but  what  entered  through 
the  skylight. 

“ It  then  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I could  find  a colour  to  re- 
flect a ‘ violet,’  I might  thus  be  able  to  use  advantageouly 
all  the  light.  I found  not  only  the  above  result  in  exp-ri- 
menting,  but  that  of  the  three  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
or  orange,  each  and  every  one  reflected  a combination  of 
those  remaining  ; thus,  if  blue  refiected  orange,  orange  in 
return  complemented  and  reflected  blue,  red  reflecting  green, 
and  green,  ted  ; then  green  -f-  yellow  reflects  red  + blue, 
or  its  equivalent,  purple  The  purple  obtaiuod,  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  obtain  the  ‘ violet,’  which  was  prcduced,  or 
rather  reflected,  from  a colour  re.sembling  somewhat  an 
orange  pea  green.  I had  my  skylight  room  immediately 
coloured  as  near  as  poasible  to  wh  it  i had  attained,  and  hero 
is  what  happened  : where  formerly  it  took  from  thirty  to 
forty  seconds  to  make  a largo  4-4  head,  by  the  ‘ new  depar- 
ture ’ fifteen  seconds  w;is  more  than  enough,  twelve  seconds 
being  ample  time,  and  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
six  to  eight  seconds.  Hut  there  is  one  trouble  to  overcome: 
jthings  work  so  quickly  that  it  is  hard  to  control  the  light. 
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“ Another  feature  in  regard  to  this  orange-green  painted 
gallery  : there  is  no  complaint  about  the  light  being  too 
strong  for  the  sitters’  eyes,  green  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
restoring  colour.  The  reflection  of  this  colour,  violet,  also 
renders  the  high  lights  more  positive,  and  the  shadows 
softer.” 


domseonJifncf. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADOX,  ETC. 

Dear  Sib, — Has  not  Mr.  Murray  gone  rather  beyond  the 
general  belief  in  suppising  that  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are 
not  required  for  gelatino-broinide  plater?  Some  five  years 
close  experimenting  in  most  of  the  dry  processes  published 
— and  gelatino-bromide  especially — during  which  I have 
tried  all  the  “ pizins  ” in  the  pharmacopeia  as  acceleraters, 
preservatives,  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  object  of  getting  the  most 
rapid  dry  process  possible,  has  gone  far  to  convince  me  that 
while,  uudoubtedly,  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  has  a con- 
siderable effect  upon  gelatino-bromide,  it  is  yet  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  rays  at  the  other  end,  and  I am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  concede  that  it  is  relatively  so  much  slower  in 
proportion  to  wet  work  at  itn  best  as  some  people  seem  to 
image. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  thank  Captain  Abney  for 
his  articles  on  the  spectrum  rays  intercepted  by  the  various 
coloured  glasses  and  dyes. 

Some  years  since,  when  I first  discovered  the  extreme 
sensitiviuess  of  gelatino-bromide  with  extended  digestion 
before  washing,  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  your  YbaR-Book, 
I had  to  discard  *he  use  of  coloured  glass,  finding  it  almost 
useless,  and  I have  ever  since  used  dyes,  finding  a thick 
chrysoidine  varnish  of  the  most  service,  sometimes  using 
aurine,  but,  so  far,  not  touching  magenta.  1 shall  now,  I 
apprehend,  be  practically  invulnerable  to  actinic  light. — 
Yours  truly,  RicnABU  Parr. 


DRY  PLATES  AND  THE  CHROMOGRAPH. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  dealers  is  called  to  the  above.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the 
English  claim  and  take  the  first  rank  as  the  makers  and 
preparers  of  such  articles,  and  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  make  representations  to  the  proper  authorities  connected 
with  the  Customs  that  an  arrangement  should  be  arrived  at 
for  the  package  of  such  prepared  articles  without  the  chance 
of  their  destruction  by  exposure  to  light.  They  should  also, 
as  dry  plates  are  in  increasing  demand  at  home,  have  some 
security  for  their  transit  on  parcel  terms,  withont  the  risk 
ol  being  opened  or  spoilt  by  Post  Office  officials.  Amateurs 
are  spread  about  in  hundreds  of  out-of-the-way  places  only 
to  be  reached  by  post,  so  that  dealers  would  consult  their 
own  interest  by  moving  in  the  matter.  Combined  action, 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Papyrograpli,  &c.,  would  do  much 
for  them.  As  your  French  Correspondent  has  given  some 
valuable  information  in  connection  with  the  Chromograph, 
it  might  answer  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  photographic 
dealers  who  use  the  pages  of  the  News  to  get  an  agency  from 
the  inventor  ot  the  Chromograph,  as  it  would  evidently,  from 
its  small  cost  and  simplicity,  be  of  much  use  to  authors, 
artists,  and  antiquarians,  and  a great  demand  would 
probably  come  in  from  amateurs,  school-teachers,  and 
others  who  may  require  from  thirty  to  forty  copies  of  some 
particular  note  or  outline  sketch. — Yours,  &c.. 

The  Old  Hahd. 


BUILDING  A STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir. — Since  writing  to  you,  1 have  run  over  various 
clauses  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  can  see  no 
way  of  fully  meeting  its  requirements  but  by  some  such 
arrangement  as  yon  suggested  ; but  I think  if  plans  were 


submitted  to  that  or  any  of  the  provincial  Boards  before 
commencing,  they  would  permit  the  erection  of  such  a 
studio  as  I described  in  the  Year-Book,  provided  the 
outer  sheathing  of  roof,  sides,  and  ends  were  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  which  can  be  obtained  (corrugated)  of 
various  thicknesses  in  sheets  six  feet  by  two  feet  three 
inches. 

I have  run  out  one  or  two  ways  of  putting  up  the 
frame  of  such  a studio  of  angle  or  T-iron,  and  like  it  so 
much  that  if  again  erecting  one  I think  I should  use  it; 
but  on  jotting  down  the  number  of  holes  to  be  drilled,  and 
pieces  to  be  bent  and  cut  at  the  forge,  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  no  ordinary  (photographic)  amateur  would  tackle 
such  a job,  for  which  reason  I think  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  trouble  you  with  fresh  plans  and  details,  and 
content  myself  with  showing  how,  and  at  what  cost,  the 
wooden  frame  of  the  studio  I described  can  be  covered 
with  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  a sheet  of  which, 
20-guage  (or  decimal  -035  of  an  inch)  thick,  six  feet  long 
by  two  feet  .three  inches  wide,  weighs,  as  nearly  as  I can 
estimate  it,  about  231b.,  and  can  be  cut  with  a pair  of 
tinsmith’s  shears  (costing  about  3s.  Gd.)  Six  feet,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  too  short  to  cover  one  side  of  the 
roof,  and  rather  than  join  it  I would  reduce  the  height  of 
the  ridge  to  nine  feet,  wnich  I prefer  to  a higher  roof 
provided  it  can  be  kept  watertight  (and  this  will  be  easy 
with  such  material) ; if  the  frame  is  put  up  and  it  be  in- 
tended to  substitute  iron  sheathiug  for  wood,  I would  of 
course  join  the  iron  rather  than  alter  the  frame.  The 
iron  is  to  overlap  at  the  joints  three  inches,  and  be  riveted 
with  quarter-inch  rivets  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  it  must  be  nailed  to  the  framing  with  one  inch 
rose-headed  nails,  and  the  heads  puttied.  The  holes  can 
easily  be  punched  in  situ  with  the  joiners’  punches, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  the  nails,  and  quarter-iuch  for 
the  rivet-holes,  a lump  of  lead  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds  being  held  behind  the  plates  at  the  rivet-holes, 
using  a heavy  hammer  (one  pound  and  a quarter). 

The  roof  sheets  must  be  nailed  on  with  a space  of  an 
inch  between  the  opposite  sides  at  the  ridge,  so  that  a strip 
of  wood  one  inch  square,  twenty-four  feet  long,  can  be 
nailed  on  the  ridge,  to  which  must  be  nailed  strips  of  the 
iron  cut  lengthways  of  the  plate,  one  “ curve  ” wide,  the 
convex  side  uppermost,  and  the  side,  of  course,  over- 
lapping. The  roof-pieces  will  overhang  about  two  inches 
at  the  eaves,  and  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  curves  fit 
into  those  of  the  side  sheets,  making  a close  joint.  Fifty- 
one  sheets  of  iion  will  be  required,  weighing  (say)  ten 
and  a-half  hundredweight,  and  it  can  now  be  bought  at 
about  26s  per  hundredweight,  or  less,  say  £13  13s.,  the 
cost  of  the  studio  being  (say)  20  guineas,  as  follows  : — 
Deduct  from  cost  estimated  for  wood  (£10  16s.  Gd.).  cost 
of  floor  board  £3  18s.,  nails  3s.  2d.,  and  asphalte  and  brush 
Gs.,  leaving  cost  of  framing  £G  9s.  4d.,  to  which  add  the 
cost  of  the  iron,  and  (say)  3s.  for  nails  and  rivets— 6 lbs.  at 
Gd.  An  iron  frame  would  add  about  £4  or  £5  to  the 
cost,  besides  a large  amount  of  labour ; and  if  any  of  your 
readers  are  inclined  to  incur  this,  I will  send  details,  pro- 
vided you  think  it  worth  while. — Yours  truly, 

Richard  Farr. 


of  Socidus. 

West  Ridino  of  Yorkshire  Photoorapiiic  Societv. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  wa.s  held 
on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Market  Tavern,  Bradford, 
Mr.  John  How’abth,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Alter  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, 

A lantern  exhibition  was  given  by  the  President,  ably 
assisted  ny  Mr.  W.  T. Burrow,  who,  in  an  interesting  manner, 
described  the  various  pictures  depicted  upon  the  screen,  at  the 
same  time  criticising  the  quality  of  each  transparency,  most  of 
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which  were  by  the  Woodburytype  Company  and  by  Ferrier,  of 
Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  e.xhibition  a V3ry  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  two  gentlemen  for  their  highly  inter- 
esting entertainment  and  gratuitous  use  of  Mr.  Howarth’s 
sciopticon. 

Mr.  Burrow  thanked  Ihe  ladies  and  members  present  for 
their  kind  attention  and  attendance. 

Mr.  Howautu  also  thanked  them,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
such  a good  attendance,  which  he  thought  augured  well  for  the 
future  success  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  it  was  only  prelimin- 
ary to  many  more  such  evenings  together. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Garrett  had  promised  to  read  a paper  at  the 
May  meeting,  which  would  be  the  last  indoor  meeting  for  the 
present  session. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
Monday,  the  5th  May. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  showed  a number  of  capital  transparencies 
taken  on  gelatine  plates,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries,  said  that  he 
prepared  two  ounces  of  emuLion  by  putting  one  and  a-half  ounce 
of  water  into  a three-ounce  bottle,  dropping  into  that  fourteen 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and.  when  dissolved,  putting 
in  forty  grains  of  Nelson's  photographic  gelatine,  and  dissolving 
by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water.  He  then  dissolved  twenty- 
two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half-an-ounce  of  water,  and 
poured  it  into  the  gelatine.  This  made  np  the  two  ounces.  After 
shaking  up  well  and  keeping  warm  (say  90°)  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  emulsion  was  then  filtered,  and  the  plates  coated. 
When  the  films  were  set,  each  plate  was  dipped  for  a few 
moments  in  cold  water  and  set  up  to  dry.  The  formula  was 
much  the  same  as  what  had  been  already  published  by  Mr.  C 
Bennett,  but  washing  the  plate  after  coating  simplified  the  making  1 
up  of  the  emulsion,  and  though  Mr.  Roberts  had  only  used  the 
plates  a week  old,  they  were  quite  as  perfect  as  any  he  had 
seen. 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  (Mr. 
C.  Adin)  sent  some  capital  portraits  taken  by  the  luxograph 
light  for  presentation  to  the  album.  Several  of  the  portraits 
were  recognized  by  the  members,  and  considered  excellent ; 
examples  of  the  success  of  the  light.  | 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  then  read  a paper  on  “ Notes  of  Com- 
parative Experiments  with  Gelatine  Emulsions  ” (in  onr  next). 

Some  discussion  followed,  and  objections  were  made  to  Mr. 
Palmer's  statement  as  to  the  rapidity  of  some  plates  against 
others. 

The  Secretary  said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  density  in  landscape  negatives  with  Swan’s  plates,  pro- 
vided that  the  development  was  with  ammonia,  and  not  hurried. 
The  prints  he  handed  round  were  groups  secured  daring  rain  in 
dull  light,  and  views  in  sunshine,  all  taken  with  the  same  single 
view  lens,  exposure  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  and  they  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  groups  were  of  a wedding  party,  and 
though  other  plates  had  been  used  with  four  times  the  exposure 
and  full  aperture  of  a rapid  lens,  only  failures  were  the  result.  He 
should  recommend  Swan’s  plates  for  such  occasions,  not  only  for 
their  convenience  and  rapidity  necsesary  in  taking  groups,  but 
also  as  they  did  not  give  such  great  contrasts  between  the  light 
dresses  of  the  ladies  to  those  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  H.  Wood  showed  some  views  taken  at  Hale,  to  induce 
members  to  go  there  with  their  cameras. 

Mr.  AV . B.  Roberts  exhibited  a number  of  views  of  Trefew, 
&.C.,  taken  on  gelatine  plates  after  Mr.  Houlgrave's  formula. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  pas.sed  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Adin,  and  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  of  Manchester,  who  had  forwarded 
for  distribution  among  the  members  a number  of  his  very  handy 
developing  instructions  for  the  different  photographic  dry  plates. 

An  excursion  was  announced  to  Broinborough  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  29th  instant. 


Photographic  Society  op  Francs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  7th  March,  M.  Pklioot,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Woodbury  was  present  at  guest. 
After  the  admission  of  new  members,  the  Secretary  drew 


attention  to  a circular  letter  signed  by  M.  G.  C.  Levey,  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  an  international  exhibition  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures at  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  the  1st  October,  1880. 
Hopes  were  expressed  that  French  photographers  would  be  well 
represented  on  this  occasion. 

M.  Perret  de  Chaumeux  read  some  extracts  from  the 
foreign  and  home  scientific  journals.  In  the  Monitcur  Scicntijiqiie 
there  was  described  a method  of  making  stoppers  of  caoutchouc. 
To  cut  out  these  stoppers  it  is  better  to  keep  the  knife  moistened 
with  a solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  instead  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  as  is  generally  done.  By  keeping  the  caoutchouc  pressed 
firmly  on  a piece  of  cork  until  the  elastic  stopper  is  completely 
cut  out,  its  diameter  will  be  prevented  from  contracting.  An 
article  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  recommended  the  use 
of  sheep’s  wool  instead  of  cotton  for  filtering  collodion.  The  neck 
of  the  funnel  must  be  fitted  as  loosely  as  possible,  when  the 
woollen  fibres  will  be  found  not  to  be  liable  to  stick  together,  so 
that  filtration  could  be  continued  with  the  same  substance  for 
a great  length  of  time. 

M.  DavaNNE  observed  that  M.  Ferrier  had  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  successfully  used  wool  for  filtering,  not  only  collodion, 
but  also  albumen  and  gelatine ; he  employs  the  common  wool 
of  commerce  freed  from  grease,  and  to  remove  the  last  trace  of 
fatty  matter  he  dips  it  in  a little  ether. 

M Pector  also  stated  that  he  had  adopted  this  plan  of 
M.  Ferrier,  and  with  the  best  results. 

A discussion  arose  upon  a translation  being  read  of  Captain 
Abney’s  paper  on  gelatine  emulsions  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  the  21st  February  last.  Fears  were  expressed  that 
drying  the  film  by  immersion  iu  alcohol,  as  recommended  by  the 
author,  would  cause  the  gelatine  to  wrinkle,  as  some  years  ago 
M.  Placet  had  taken  out  a patent  for  producing  by  this  means 
a grain  in  plates  for  engraving. 

The  President  also  remarked  that  the  rarity  of  the  salt  would 
prevent  potassium  nitrite  from  being  extensively  used. 

M.  Bardy  objected  that  the  saltpetre  left  in  the  emulsion  is 
not  the  cause  of  its  keeping  ; he  had  himself  preserved  emulsified 
gelatine  for  more  than  a year  after  having  completely  dialysed  it  ; 
but  the  results  obtained  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  described 
by  Captain  Abney. 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  actinometer, 
which  has  already  been  described  in  our  columns  (see  Photo- 
graphic News  for  14th  March,  page  127). 

Mr.  Woodbury  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  paper  fili- 
greed  by  means  of  photography ; but  as  he  did  not  explain  his 
: method  of  making  them,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
I which  he  patented  in  1867. 

A paper  by  M.  Magny  was  read  describing  a method  of  re- 
moving negatives  from  glass  plates.  He  first  mentioned  the 
different  processes  of  the  same  kind  that  had  been  previously 
published,  and  pointed  out  their  defects.  His  own  method  con- 
sists in  removing  the  negative  from  its  glass  support  to  a sheet 
of  gelatine  by  means  of  a transfer  paper.  The  latter  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  over  the  water  bath — 

Gum-arabic 25  grammes 

Water  ...  100  c.c. 


To  which — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  0'5  gramme 

Glycerine 3 c.c. 

have  been  added  to  render  the  gum  less  brittle.  After  this  solution 
is  filtered,  a sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  it,  either  by  floating 
the  paper  on  it,  or  by  applying  it  to  the  latter  with  a brush. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  air-bubbles  (if  they  form  they 
must  be  removed  with  the  finger),  and  the  jilate  is  then  hung 
up  by  a couple  of  pins  to  dry.  The  negative  that  is  to  be 
detached  should  have  been  taken  on  a glass  plate  well  polished 
with  talc  ; this  plate  is  plunged  in  water,  a piece  of  the  transfer 
I paper  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate  is  floated  over  it,  and  both  are 
then  lifted  out  together,  carefully  drained,  and  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  ; upon  these  is  stretched  an  india- 
rubber  cloth,  and  the  whole  is  then  gone  over,  lightly  but  regu- 
larly, with  a wet  srpieegee.  The  excess  of  gum  is  then  drained 
off,  and  the  plate  is  next  placed  for  a few  minutes  under  some 
plain  surface,  weighted,  so  as  to  produce  jiressure.  When  the 
Weight  is  removed,  the  paper  is  cut  round  at  a distance  of  from 
two  to  three  mm.  from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and,  after  being 
sponged  lightly  with  a wet  sponge,  it  can  be  drawn  smoothly  and 
regularly  off,  bringing  the  negative  with  it.  Now  to  transfer  this 
negative  a second  time,  a sheet  of  commercial  gelatine  must  first 
be  immersed  in  water  containing  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of 
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glycerine,  and  allowed  to  soften ; it  must  have  been  cut  to  a size 
about  one  centim.  larger  all  round  than  the  glass  plate  which  is 
to  serve  as  its  support.  This  glass  plate  has  previously  been 
coated  with  plain  collo  lion,  and  afterwards  washed  and  dried  ; 
it  is  slipped  underneath  the  gelatine  sheet,  and  both  are  lifted  out 
together  as  in  the  former  operation.  It  is  then  placed  on  a stand 
and  levelled  by  means  of  screws,  and  the  excess  of  water  as  well 
as  all  bubbles  are  squeezed  out  at  the  edges  by  means  of  a flat 
brush  moistened  in  water.  As  much  water  as  the  gelatine  will 
hold  is  now  dropped  on  it  from  the  brush,  and  the  paper  nega- 
tive is  drawn  over  it,  commencing  at  the  lower  part  and  passing 
regularly  to  the  top,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  water.  The 
glass  plate  is  now  raised,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  operation, 
placed  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  underneath  an 
india-rubber  cloth,  and  the  whole  is  then  gone  over  with  the 
wet  squeegee.  By  placing  it  in  a printing-frame  until  the  gela- 
tine has  set,  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  latter  can  be  turned 
back  over  the  edges  of  the  plate ; the  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry, 
care  being  taken  not  to  'hasten  the  desiccation  by  raising  the 
temperature,  or  the  gelatine  will  be  liable  to  split  off  the  plate 
before  the  drying  is  complete.  The  plate  is  now  plungedin  a pan 
of  cold  water,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  the  paper  can  be 
raised  and  easily  drawn  off,  leaving  the  negative  on  the  gelatine. 
Lastly,  when  the  sheet  of  gelatine  is  quite  dry.it  is  cut  round 
at  a distance  of  from  one  to  two  mm.  from  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  when  it  separates  without  difficulty.  A negative  treated  in 
this  way  can  be  retouched  with  the  greatest  facility. 

JI.  Baudy  read  a paper  on  the  various  substances  that  were 
proposed  as  substitutes  for  yellow  glass  in  lighting  photographic 
laboratories,  and  investigated  their  comparative  value  for  this 
purpose.  His  paper  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  demonstrations 
of  the  spectra  of  these  substances  projected  on  the  screen  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lamp.  The  demonstrations  were  made  by 
M.  Laurent  with  an  apparatus  of  his  own  construction, 
which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society. 


PiioTOGKAPnic  Society  of  Berlin. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  March, 
llerr  C.  Beasch  in  the  chair. 

The  report  was  read  of  the  committee  to  whom  had  been 
referred  the  examination  of  Voightlander’s  Euryscope,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  process  by  which  a current  of 
galvanic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  diagonally  across  a sensitized 
plate  during  the  exposure.  On  the  first  point  the  committee 
reported  that  they  had  compared  the  Euryscope  with  a Portrait 
Triplet  Objective  by  Busch,  and  from  that  it  worked  about  one- 
third  slower,  but  gave  much  sharper  definition  and  greater  depth,  j 
The  angle  of  aperture  without  diaphragm  is  only  lb°  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  chemical  focus  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  As 
regards  the  action  ef  an  electrical  current  on  an  exposed  plate, 
the  results  obtained  by  experiment  were  purely  negative  ; the 
committee,  therefore,  hardly  felt  in  a position  to  express  a decided 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  process.  The  current,  which  was 
excited  by  a single  element  only,  was  so  weak  that  some  doubt  arose 
whether  inserting  the  plate  had  not  increased  the  resistance  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interrupt  it  altogether.  For  this  reason  the 
committee  propose  to  renew  their  experiments  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Dr.  Jessen  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  glazed 
starch  of  Herr  W.  Kruse,  of  Stralsund,  which  he  recommended 
as  a most  excellent  preparation  for  the  use  of  photographers. 
He  also  submitted  a collection  of  collotypes  by  Messrs.  iStrumper 
and  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  Apart  from  the  careful  execution  and 
delicate  appearance  of  the  prints,  the  whole  collection  had  a 
peculiar  interest  of  its  own,  as  offering  almost  an  historical  view 
of  the  collotype  process. 

Dr.  Stolze  observed  that  in  some  of  these  prints  the  high 
relief  had  b-.  en  considerably  cru.shed,  a mishap  very  difficult  to 
avoid  in  collotypes.  He  also  pointed  out  the  existence  of  white 
lines,  which  he  attributed  to  defects  in  the  rollers. 

llerr  T.  Joop  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  manipulations  required  in  the  collotype 
process.  Contrary  to  ordinary  photographic  processes,  in  which 
the  chief  difficulties  have  been  overcome  when  the  negative  is 
completed,  these  difficulties  show  themselves  only  in  the  collotype 
process  in  the  preparation  of  the  printing  plates,  and  in  the 
printing  itself.  Very  often  small  spots  appear  on  collotype 
plates,  which  are  caused  by  small  air-bells  in  the  gelatine  layer 
while  in  a fluid  state ; to  get  rid  of  these  bells  occasions  great 


I trouble  and  annoyance.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  t 
' temperature  in  drying,  which  ought  to  he  maintained  constant* 
at  4.5®  R. 

Herr  A.  Ott  sent  several  specimens  of  carbon  printing  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  meeting,  illustrating  the  possibility  of  producing 
by  the  carbon  process  all  the  different  kinds  of  drawing  m chalk, 
Indian  ink,  pencil,  &c.  Some  of  these  he  presented  to  the  Society 
for  the  portfolio. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  20th  of  March,  the 
chair  was  again  occupied  by  the  President,  Herr  C.  Beasch. 

Dr.  Stolze  was  called  on  to  give  the  continuation  of  his  paper 
on  his  “ Photographic  Experiences  of  Travel  in  Persia.”  This 
consisted  principally  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  dangers  and 
trouble  accompanying  the  transport  of  chemicals  and  apparatus 
in  a country  like  Persia,  where  a good  road  is  an  unknown({uan- 
1 tity.  Especial  difficulty  was  met  with  in  the  carriage  of  volatile 
j fluids  like  ether  ; when  he  first  came  to  Persia,  the  speaker,  on 
arriving  at  his  place  of  destination,  often  found  his  bottles  of  sul- 
I phuric  ether  quite  empty.  Dr.  Stolze  recommends,  as  the  only 
reliable  luting  for  bottles,  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  "round  brick, 
which  is  melted,  and  in  which  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  previously 
well  corked,  are  then  dipped.  As  regards  landscape  photo- 
I graphy,  he  mentioned  the  interesting  fact  that  in  countries  so  near 
the  equator  as  Peisia,  it  is  often  advisable  to  work  aeainst  the 
sun,  and  not  under  it,  as  is  generally  done  at  home.  Employing 
the  latter  method,  the  almost  vertical  shadows  would  render  the 
pictures  very  monotonous  ; but  if  taken  against  the  sun  contrast 
would — at  least,  to  some  extent — be  secured.  For  the  objectives 
to  be  used  Dr.  Stolze  recommends  the  Pamoscope  and  Steinheil’s 
achromatic  combination  whose  anterior  lens  has  been  removed  ; 
with  the  Pantoscope  and  a very  small  diaphragm  he  had  taken  on 
an  emulsion  plate  in  the  space  of  ten  seconds  negatives  showing 
perfect  depth  and  penetration. 

On  the  subject  of  luting  for  bottles,  llerr  Kardatz  alluded  to 
his  own  experiences  in  China,  where  ho  had  found  anindia-rubber 
capsule  to  act  perfectly.  Dr.  Stolze  rejoined  that  the  circum- 
stances were  quite  different : Herr  Kardatz's  bottles  were  during 
the  whole  journey  packed  in  the  cool  hold  of  a ship,  and  were  first 
opened  in  China,  where  the  temperature  is  comparatively  low. 
Under  a great  heat  the  india-rubber  corks  would  melt  and  spoil 
the  contents  of  the  bottles.  It  is  well  known  that  ebonite  pans  are 
! in  hot  climates  a standing  danger  for  the  silver  bath.  The  only 
' reliable  means  of  stoppering  bottles  was  the  English  method, 
which  consists  of  a glass  plate  ground  true. 

Dr.  Jessen  believed  that  plaster  of  Paris  stirred  into  a solution 
of  gum  produced  a perfectly  air-tight  luting. 

Herr  E.  Di’by  presented  to  the  Society,  in  the  name  of  Messrs. 
A.  Braun  and  Co.,  a highly  valuable  collection  of  carbon  j)rints. 
These  prints  are  a proof  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  house  of  Braun 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  carbon  photography  ; they 
are  distinguished  for  great  depth,  sharp  definition,  and  soft  grada- 
tion. The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a series  of  transparent 
positives  by  Herr  F.  Wilde,  of  Gorlitz,  produced  by  his  new  pro- 
cess. An  albumenizcd  plate  is  coated  with  a special  collodion 
containing  silver ; this  is  printed  under  a negative  until  a 
thoroughly  over-exposed  print  is  obtained.  Without  any  inter- 
mediate washing,  the  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  fixing  bath  and 
well  rinsed.  The  details  of  the  process  the  speaker  was  unable  to 
give,  as  they  are  kept  secret  by  Herr  Wilde ; but  several  members 
present  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  depended  on  the  formation 
of  a collodio-chloride  of  silver,  more  especially  as  on  some  of  tho 
positives  traces  of  gilding  were  discernible. 

The  meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  process  is 
capable  of  great  things,  provided  the  necessary  operations  be 
carried  out  neatly  and  accurately,  and  carried  a unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  Herr  Wilde  for  his  very  interesting  exposition. 


in  StnMn. 

Instantaneous  Dry  Plates. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  with  some  marvellous  ex- 
amples of  tho  work  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  consisting 
of  boat  race  scenes,  in  which  the  river  and  its  banks,  crowded 
with  moving  figures  and  craft  of  all  kinds,  from  the  slender 
and  swift  outrigger,  to  the  massive  steamboats,  are  wonderfully 
depicted  in  motion.  Fine  natural  clouds,  produced  with  the 
same  exposure  on  the  same  plate,  give  pi  ctorial  value  to  the 
photographs,  which  aro  very  excellent  and  marvellous. 
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The  late  Mr.  W.  Fetter. — On  the  3rd  inst.  died  Mr. 
William  Fetter,  who  was  traveller  for  the  house  of  Atkinson, 
Liverpool,  over  twenty  years,  at  his  residence,  129,  Kensington, 
Liverpool,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  after  a 
long  and  severe  illness.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many 
photographers  throughout  the  kingdom  as  a courteous,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  smart  business  man,  and  as  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  a now  numerous  class  of  photographic  travellers  on  the 
road,  and  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

MouNTtNO  Chromotypes.— Notes  says  ; “ Mr. 
Hawke,  of  Plymouth,  has  sent  us  some  most  admirable  Chromo- 
types, very  ingeniously  treated,  and  very  artistic  in  their  effect. 
The  negatives  are  masked  square,  oval,  or  with  round  corners, 
and  printed  so  as  to  leave  a white  border,  developed  on  glass  in 
the  usual  way,  the  transfer  paper  applied  as  usual,  and  an  extra 
sheet  placed  upon  the  plato  so  that  the  picture  can  he  stripped 
as  a thin  card  ; when  dry  the  prints  are  trimmed  in  a card- 
board cutting-machine  to  about  the  size  that  ordinary  cartes 
are  trimmed,  they  are  then  mounted  by  the  extreme  edges  only 
with  Russian  glue,  and  placed  under  light  pressure  for  a few 
moments.  This  inodo  is  singularly  effective,  does  away  with 
all  the  trouble  ol  double  printing,  allows  the  name  of  the  artist 
to  appear  below  the  photograph,  and,  when  pressed  out  as 
cameos,  make  very  attractive  pictures.” 

CoNTiNUODS  Measurement  of  Daylight. — It  is  greatly  to 
bo  desired  that  a good  and  simple  method  may  be  found  of 
recording  and  measuring  with  some  accuracy  the  variations  of 
daylight  throughout  the  day.  This  would  render  the  weather 
record  more  complete,  and  it  has  an  important  special  bearing 
on  plant  physiology.  An  attempt  of  the  kind  has  lately  been 
made  by  a German,  Herr  Kreusler,  who  has  had  made  for  him, 
by  Liebortz,  in  Bonn,  an  apparatus  with  the  following  arrange- 
ment. It  consists  of  a drum  fixed  with  its  axis  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  and  adjustable  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
sun’s  rays.  This  drum  has  its  border  divided  into  21  hours,  12 
noon,  and  12  midnight  being  in  the  meridian  plane.  A strip 
of  paper,  sensitized  with  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  having  divisions  which  correspond  to  those  on  the  drum,  is 
placed  round  this.  A second  drum  closely  surrounds  the  first, 
and  is  turned  by  clockwork  (from  which  it  can  he  detached) 
once  in  24  hours,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  apparent  course 
This  second  drum  has  a slit  for  admitting  light  to  the  paper  ; 
its  width  is  such  that  any  point  on  the  paper  is  exposed  20 
seconds  as  the  slit  passes  over.  The  whole  apparatus  is  placed 
in  tho  open  air  under  a glass  bell  jar.  Its  arrangement  gives 
little  trouble  ; the  paper  strip  has  merely  to  be  placed  in  its 
position  at  night  or  uniler  artificial  shade  (to  avoid  colouration) 
and  the  outer  drum  slid  over  and  so  attached  to  the  rotating 
axis  that  the  “insolation  slit”  is  opposite  the  hour  then  present. 
The  slit  then  begins  to  move  round  the  inner  drum  corres- 
pondingly to  the  sun’s  course.  The  impressed  slip,  when 
removed  in  the  evening,  may  bo  “fixed”  by  shortly  dipping  in 
water  and  drying  between  blotting-paper,  or  it  may  not,  being 
quickly  read  ; it  shows  a mostlycontinuous  succession  of  bands 
of  varioi'S  shades  of  black,  or  rather  brown.  For  comparison, 
Herr  Kreusler  made  a scale  of  lO  degrees  of  darkening,  exposing 
Strips  of  the  paper  a given  time  under  different  angles  of  inci- 
dence of  light.  B.inds  of  the  experimental  strip  that  appear 
homogeneous  are  now  measured  with  reference  to  breadth 
(minutes  and  seconds)  and  intensity  (by  comparison  with  the 
scale),  and  the  sum  of  tho  products  of  those  quantities  is  taken 
as  a measure  of  tho  action  of  light  rays  falling  on  the  instrument 
in  a given  time.  'The  results  are  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
—Times. 


^0  9/0nesB0n2rent8. 


A.  Z. — The  lens  you  have  will  serve  for  most  purposes.  For  street 
scenes  with  moving  figures,  a lens  of  the  compound  or  portrait 
combination  will  often  be  found  de.sirable.  We  prefer  the  first- 
named  maker.  Compound  stereographic  lenses  are  suitable  for 
street  scones  and  other  instantaneous  work,  and  for  portraits. 

J.  S. — Various  methods  of  albumenizing  glasses  have  been  des- 
cribed. We  think  the  simplest  and  best  is  that  in  which  the 
albumen  solution  is  applied  with  a Blanchard  brush,  made  by 
tying  A piece  of  swan’s-down  cotton  over  the  end  of  a stout 
strip  of  glass.  An  ounce  of  albumen  in  a pint  of  water,  well 
beaten  together,  will  serve.  Some  operators  prefer  it  a little 
stronger,  and  use  half  ths  quantity  of  water. 

A Combination  Frinter. — Lane’s  Combination  Printing  Frame 
is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Maull  and  Fox,  Cheaps'de. 

South  Devon. — We  presume  they  are  similar,  if  not  precisely 
the  same ; probably,  both  prepared  by  the  same  formula. 

Diodorus.— If  you  read  Mr.  Bennett’s  paper  on  gelatine  plates, 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  511,  you  will  find  he  describes  the  precise 
effect  of  keeping  the  emulsion.  It  is  very  easy  to  krep  the 
dried  gelatine  pellicle  ready  for  making  just  as  much  emulsion 
as  you  may  wish  to  use.  But  there  is  change  taking  place  in 
the  emulsion.  Mr.  Cooper  and  various  other  experimentalists 
have  given  their  experience  in  this  direction. 

J.  R.  D.— The  proportion  of  pyroxylins  for  negative  collodion 
must  depend  on  the  quality  of  tho  pyroxyline.  About  4 or  5 
grains  form  an  average  proportion.  But  we  have  used  pyroxy- 
line of  which  3 grains  made  a thick  collodion,  and  we  have  one 
in  which  10  grains  gave  a limpid  collodion.  A powdery  sample 
made  at  a high  temperature  will  often  give  a good  collodion 
with  6 or  7 grains.  We  prefer  about  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  JANUARY 
BY  WILLIAM  HENKY  WATSON,  i’.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones,near  Whitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 


BsaoMKTaic 

PsESSCBK.  ' 

Morning 

0 

s 

. i 
2 

_ _ , _ 36® 

29-67  29  75  29-70  25 
' 29-47  -29  39  29  48  34 
; 29-57,29-57  29  87  *3 
,1  — ] — 29-98  31 
I 30  0’.  29-9t  29-981  25 
29  80  — -29-53,  34 

' I ' I 

> 29-57  29-60  29  81  30 
>,29-90  29-87  29-70  32 

> 29-57  29  50  29  43  32 

1 29  47  29-49  29-60  25 

2 29-78  -29  81  29-64  21  5 

J;29-68,  — ,29-87  40 
4,29-5-2  --  29  30  43 

5'29  33  29-48  29-68  34  -I 

6 -29-78  29-80  29  92  28 

7 29-98  29  92  29  79  28 
8,-29  7 0 29-89  29-98  38 
9 30-15  29-15  30-12  31-5 

0 30-02  29-90  29  83  27 

1 29  8-2;  — 29  92  25-5 

2 29-96  — 30-03  25 

3 so  00  30-02  ’9  96  20 

4 29-92  29  95  29  98  24 

5 30  00  29  98  30  01'  30 

6 30  05  30-01 .80-16  20 

7 30  23  30  28  30-29,  26 
18  30-21  30  12  30-08  20 
!9  30-17  30-18  30  20  33-5 


REMARKS. 


jFair.  but  windy  and  cloudy 
F.-iir  but  cloudy.  Rather  windy 
Fair,  generally  bright 
Fair,  elcar,  and  runny 
Fair,  clear,  and  sumiv 
Fair,  but  cloudy.  Windy  at  night 
Fair  but  cloudy.  Quite  a gale  of  wind 
all  day 

' Fair  and  bri<ht,  generally  w-indy 
Fair,  but  cloudy 
Fair,  but  cloudy 

' .A  little  snow  this  afternoon.  Cloudy 
Snow  this  afternoon,  with  rain  at  night 
Rain  this  morning.  Gloomy  all  day. 
R.ain  and  wind  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fa-r,  generally  bright 
Fair  and  bright 

Fair,  but  cloudy.  Very  windy  at  night 
Rain  a m and  p.m. 

Fair  and  bright.  Windy 
Fair,  generally  bright,  but  windy 
Fair  and  bright 
Fair  and  bright 
Fair  and  bright 
Fair,  Out  doudy 
Fair,  generally  bright 
5 Fair  and  bright 
3 Fair  and  bright 
Fair,  but  cloudy 
i Fair,  but  cloudy 
i Fair,  but  cloudy 
; Fair,  but  cloudy 


H.  H.  Photographer.— It  is  quite  certain  that  you  must  have 
failed  in  carrying  out  tho  instructions  at  some  point ; but  we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  tell  you  where.  If  you  faithfully  work  out 
a formula  which  has  given  successful  results  to  others,  it  would 
give  you  the  same  success.  Only  failure  at  some  point  could  cause 
failure.  The  rapid  gelatine  process  doubtless  requires  care  at 
every  stage,  but  at  w-hich  stage  you  would  be  most  likely  to  fail 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  developing 
rammercial  rapid  gelatine  plates,  it  is  not  likely  that  ycur  failure 
is  in  the  development,  but  must  be  in  the  preparation.  If  there 
is  fog  you  would  generally  see  some  trace  of  the  image  through 
the  fog.  2.  As  we  understand,  none.  3.  We  should  use  common 
water,  finally  rinsing  with  distilled  water. 


Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed  .. 

Lowest  ditto  

Mean  ditto  

Mean  of  all  observations  ... 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
.«  43®  ...  45®  ...  43® 

...  20  ...  31  ...  21 

...  33  5 ...  35-5  ...  33-6 


342 


Number  of  davs  on  which  rain  fell 

Number  of  fair  days  

Number  of  fair  days  bright  

Number  of  fair  days  gloomy 


5 

26 

14 

12 


Greatest  atmospheric  pressure,  30-23  inches  on  the  27th. 
Least  do  do  29-30  „ on  the  I4th. 

Rain,  1-65  inches 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TilE  STUDIO. 
The  Work  of  Sir  G.  Airy  and  Mb.  Glahher  at  Green- 
•wiCH — Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  Recent  Results — Legis- 
lators AND  the  Electric  Light. 

The  IPorfc  of  Sir  G.  Airy  and  A[r.  Glaislier  at  Greenwich. — 

A valuable  publicatiou  lias  recently  emanated  Irom  the 
Rcyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  It  is  a “ Reduction  of 
Twenty  Years’  Photographic  Records  of  the  Barometer  and 
Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  'Phermometers,”  and  “ Twenty-Seven 
Y'ears’  Observations  of  the  Earth  Thermometers,  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.”  The  work  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer-Royal,  but,  as 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  a very  large  section  of  the  labour 
has  been  performed  by  the  esteemed  president  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Mr.  James  Glaislier,  F.R.S.,  whose  name  as 
a meteorologist  is  a household  word.  Mr.  Glaislier,  who 
has  bu;  recently  severed  his  connection  with  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Section, 
has  never  received  fair  credit  for  the  long  years  of  patient 
work  he  has  performed  in  connection  with  weather  know- 
ledge. To  say  nothing  of  his  perilous  ascents  into  the  clouds, 
repeated  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  scores  of  times,  in 
one  of  which  he  attained  to  a height  more  lofty  than  that 
of  any  other  human  being,  while  in  another  he  was  so 
favoured  that  he  beheld  the  full  breadth  of  England  stretched 
map-like  below  him,  from  Lowestoft  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
coast  of  Wales  on  the  other — to  say  nothing,  we  repeat,  of 
the  valuable  records  made  at  these  extreme  altitudes,  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  scientidc  work  in  the  region  of  meteorology  is 
such  as  must  secure  the  admiration  of  every  thoughtful  man. 
It  is  a pity,  therefore,  seeing  that  the  woik  done  in  the 
“ Reduction  ” in  question,  for  so  many  years  past,  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Glaisher’s  labours,  that  the 
Astronomer-Royal  did  not  put  his  colleague’s  name  more 

firominently  forward.  Of  course,  a head  of  department,  in 
ull  power,  like  the  Astronomer-Royal,  can  do  pretty  well 
as  he  pleases,  either  in  ignoring,  or  putting  prominently 
forward,  the  work  of  those  who  are  associated  as  colleagues 
or  as  assistants  ; but  for  the  very  reason  that  his  power  is  so 
great,  we  expect  from  him,  perhaps,  a little  more  than 
justice  might  call  for.  Mr.  Glaisher,  as  a meteorologist, 
stands  second  to  none  in  this  country,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  announcement  of  his  name  in  connection  with  any 
report  or  statement  at  once  causes  the  same  to  be  revived 
with  greater  conhdence.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  Mr. 
Glaisher  explained  to  the  Photographic  Society  the  various 
uses  to  which  photography  is  now  put  as  a recorder  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  and  the  “ Reduction  ” is  an  embodiment 
of  results  secured  in  the  manner  the  President  then  de- 
scribed. At  that  time,  about  five  years  or  six  years  ago, 
there  were  no  means  at  Greenwich  for  the  registration  of 
astronomical  phenomena,  but  only  of  those  connected  with 
the  magnetical  and  meteorological  observing  instruments. 
The  motions  of  the  declination,  horizontal  force,  and  vertical 
force  magnets  are  all  registered  by  photography.  The 
position  that  a declination  magnet  assumes  is  termed  the 
magnet  meridian,  and  to  register  any  change  that  may  take 
place,  this  is  compared  with  another,  the  astronomical 
meridian.  Optical  observations  were  formerly  made  at 
Greenwich  of  these  instruments,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  skilled  watchers  were  necessary  day  and  night  to  look 
after  them  ; now  all  such  dreary  work  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
duties  undertaken  by  a never-napping  photographic 
apparatus.  A mirror  arrangement  is  employed,  and  a pencil 
of  light  is  thrown  by  its  means  from  the  moving  magnet 
upon  sensitive  paper.  The  lensitive  paper  is  put  upon  a 
cylinder  that  slowly  revolves,  and  the  beam  of  light  traces 
a line  upon  the  paper,  which  is  the  more  wavy  the  more 
frequent  are  the  magnetic  disturbances  of  the  earth.  A 
marker  or  pencil,  at  the  end  of  the  suspended  magnet  bar, 
would  be  open  to  the  ob'ection  of  seriously  impeding  the 


action  of  the  moving  magnet ; a tiny  mirror  to  reflect 
light  does  not  do  this.  The  electric  condition  of  the  earth 
from  time  to  time  is  also  written  down  by  photography, 
every  electric  pulsation  being  recorded,  and,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  as  also  of  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  are  registered  in  the  same 
manner.  The  sensitive  paper  employed  at  Greenwich  for 
these  records  is  prepared  by  a modification  of  the  calotype 
process,  the  impress  of  the  light  not  being  strong  enough 
for  an  ordinary  chloride  of  silver,  such  as  presented  by 
albumenizcd  paper  sensitized  after  the  usual  fashion.  When 
the  cylinder  supporting  the  paper  has  completely  revolved, 
the  paper  is  stripped  and  the  image  developed.  The  process 
answers  its  purpose  tolerably  well,  no  doubt,  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  strides  made  by  photography  during  the 
past  few  years,  we  think  the  Royal  Ubservatory  at  Greenwich 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  now  be 
improved  upon,  and  the  records  impressed  with  still  more 
sharpness  and  delicacy. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  Recent  Results. — It  is  announced  that 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  whose  photographic 
work  in  connection  with  the  spectrum  is  so  well  known, 
intends  to  visit  this  country  during  the  summer.  Dr. 
Draper,  it  may  be  remembered,  discovered  about  a year  ago 
unmistakable  evidence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  through  the 
medium  of  the  camera;  and  although  at  the  time  there  was 
a good  deal  of  cavilling  over  the  proofs  he  adduced,  they 
were  far  too  convincing  to  be  gainsaid.  Dr.  Draper’s 
critics,  however,  have  had  one  good  effect : they  have 
caused  the  investigator  to  study  the  subject  still  further,  and 
the  result  is  further  photographs  upon  a much  larger  scale, 
that  bear  out  all  previous  evidence.  The  lines  are  shown 
with  even  more  clearness  in  this  second  series,  and  henceforth 
there  can  be  no  excuse  at  all  for  doubting  Dr.  Henry  Draper’s 
discovery.  Possibly  our  learned  societies  may  feel  inclined, 
after  the  scepticism  expressed,  to  make  the  amende  honour- 
able to  Dr.  Draper  when  he  honours  us  with  his  presence. 

Legislators  and  the  Electric  Light. — We  can  hardly  see  what 
good  can  come  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  electric 
lighting.  If  the  electric  light  is  good,  whether  for  the 
illumination  of  streets  and  squares,  or  for  private  dwellings, 
any  number  of  members  of  Parliament  are  hardly  likely  to 
influence  the  result.  It  is  of  little  use,  surely,  to  call  up  ex- 
perts, or  rather  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  such,  and 
to  ask  them  whether  they  consider  Mr.  Edison  is  likely  to 
invent  anything  useful,  or  questions  of  a similar  character  ; 
nor  do  we  think  the  oatachising  of  inventors  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  own  machines  is  likely  to  prove  much  more 
than  would  the  questioning  of  cobblers  upon  the  merits  of 
leather.  The  latter  craftsmen  could  not  be  more  eager  to 
assure  us  that  there  was  nothing  like  leather,  than  some  of 
t'ae  gentlemen  have  spoken  as  to  the  merits  of  electric 
illumination.  Dr.  Siemens  quotes  an  example — of  which  wo 
should  like  to  hear  more,  by  the  way — of  a collision  having 
been  averted  by  the  use  of  an  electric  light  on  board  one  of 
his  own  vessels.  An  approaching  craft  had  neared  to  within 
a very  short  distance,  and  if  it  had  notseen  the  electric  light, 
and  had  been  seen  by  those  exhibiting  the  latter,  there  must 
have  been  a collision.  The  Board  of  Trade,  he  told  the 
Committee,  forbade  the  use  of  electric  lights  in  ships  under 
ordinary  cirsnmstances  ; but  Dr.  Siemens  did  not  appear  to 
know  why.  The  reason  is  that  ships  shall  not  be  mistaken 
for  lighthouses,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  could,  if  desired, 
point  to  several  instances  in  which  collisions  had  actually 
occurred  from  such  mistakes.  Indeed,  the  incident  to  which 
Dr.  Siemens  himself  refers  may  have  been  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  approaching  vessel  imagining  that  the 
bright  light  on  the  Siemens’  Ship  was  stationary,  and  not 
rapidly  coming  towards  them.  But,  in  any  case,  we  can 
hardly  see  what  good  a Parliamentary  Committee  can 
do  by  examining  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  inven- 
tions. If  electric  illumination  is  ever  to  be  so  improved  as 
to  come  into  general  use  in  our  bouses  or  squares,  the  matter 
will  not  be  brought  about  one  moment  sooner  or  later  by 
the  sitting  of  a committee  of  legislators  of  the  country. 
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COLOUR  FOR  INSIDE  STUDIO. 

Diar  Sir, — Oq  reading  the  article  intitled  “ A New 
Departure,”  in  last  week’s  News,  I was  strongly  reminded 
of  a somewhat  strange  experience  I had  some  years  ago,  but 
which  in  the  light  of  the  new  theory  is  no  longer  strange. 

The  studio  I occupied  at  that  time  was  coloured  a dark 
bluish-grey  or  lead  colour,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  place  look  very  dark  and  gloomy,  the  room  being  large, 
with  considerable  wall  space.  To  overcome  this,  I had  it  re- 
painted, the  woodwork  of  the  skylight  and  side  light  being 
painted  a pure  white,  the  walls  and  all  other  woodwork  a 
light  sage  green,  the  cornices  and  mouldings  being  a slightly 
different  colour.  The  change  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
room  look  bright  and  cheerful,  and  at  the  same  time  ea.sy 
and  p'easant  to  the  eye.  Pictures  taken  in  the  room  before 
the  change  were  somewhat  hard  and  wanting  in  detail  in  the 
shadows  if  the  exposures  were  not  very  full  indeed.  My 
surprise  was  therefore  very  great,  on  commencing  work,  to 
find  the  exposure  much  shorter,  and,  in  fact,  the  pictures  in 
every  way  improved.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  green 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  change,  as  1 had  selected 
it  in  the  belief  that  the  light  reflected  from  it  would  be  the 
same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  from  the  grey.  The  only 
reason  for  the  change  I could  think  of  was  the  sashes  being 
painted  white,  and  the  glass  cleaned.  This  could  not  have 
been  the  cause,  as  no  special  attention  was  afterwards  paid  to 
the  windows,  and  still  the  same  results  continued  to  be  ob- 
tained until  1 left  the  place,  being  compelled  to  do  so  from 
ill  health.  I feel  so  sure  that  the  green  was  the  cause  of  the 
improvement,  that  I intend  to  colour  my  present  studio  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When  I have 
done  go,  1 will  report  the  result.—  I remain,  yours  truly, 

A.  Borland. 


RAPID  DRY  PLATES  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — I should  like  to  say  a word  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  photographers  who  contemplate  working  the 
rapid  gelatino-bromide  dry  piocess  in  their  studios,  as  I 
know  many  are  in  great  doubt  what  they  should  do.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  process  of  the  immediate  future,  and  all 
who  have  not  yet  contemplated  making  any  change  from 
the  old  style  ought  certainly  to  consider  the  matter  care- 
fully if  they  wish  to  keep  ahead. 

In  the  first  place,  making  the  plates  is  such  a .simple 
matter,  that  a boy  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  turn  out 
enough  in  a day  or  two  for  a week’s  large  business,  having 
been  once  shown  the  way,  and  I think  it  much  better  for 
photographers  to  prepare  their  own  whenever  possible, 
although  it  is  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  purchase 
thoroughly  reliable  plates  ; bat  that  is  just  the  point.  We 
used  some  dozens  of  commercial  plates,  obtaining  but  very 
few  fairly  successful  negatives,  before  determining  to  prepare 
our  own. 

Having  worked  out  a process  from  the  beginning,  im- 
proving and  simplifying  all  details,  from  the  emulsion 
making  to  the  developing  of  the  negative,  we  are  now  in 
possessioa  of  a system  of  work  from  which  nothing  would 
induce  us  to  return  to  wet  collodion.  The  cost  is  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  old  process,  and  the  results  are  infinitely 
superior.  Head-rests  are  banished  from  the  studio,  as 
well  as  the  photographic  smell  which  hangs  about  when- 
ever collodion  is  used.  Exposures  in  the  glass-room  are 
from  a quarter  of  a second  to  one  or  two  seconds,  and  the 
negative  is  ready  for  fixing  in  about  half  a minute  after 
applying  the  developer. 

Half  plates,  whole  plates,  and  12  by  10  are  our  regular 
working  sizes— 15  by  12  and  20  by  16  often — and  we  have  no 
more  difficulty  with  the  laiger  sizes  than  with  the  small, 
and  are  certain  in  all  cases  of  securing  negatives  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  printing  as  quickly  as  collodion. 


Collodion  has  been  a good  old  servant,  and  I for  one  have 
a great  respect  for  him  still ; but  he  will  as  surely  have  to 
go  before  the  gelatino-bromide  process  as  the  Daguerreotype 
did  before  him,  and  as  the  old  mail  coaches  before  the  loco- 
motive.— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Nelson. 

Tivickenham  N.  IK. 


ON  THE  CONTINUATING  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  IN 
CARBON  RRINTING. 

BY  E.  \V.  KO.TLEE.* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  carbon  process  operators  were 
often  surprised  to  find  upon  development  that  their  prints 
were  much  darker  than  they  anticipated,  until  at  last  it 
was  noticed  that  the  longer  the  prints  were  kept  between 
exposure  and  development  the  darker  they  became,  dhe 
first  to  direct  public  attention  to  this  matter  was,  I think, 
Lieutenant  Abney,  who  read  a paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Photographic  Society,  in  1872,  in  which  he  proved 
that  the  action  once  set  up  by  light  continued  in  darkness. 
At  that  time,  and  since,  several  have  denied  that  any  such 
action  takes  place  ; but  this  I can  only  attribute  to  limited 
experience  or  want  of  perception,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  work  the  carbon  process  to  any  extent  without  being 
convinced  of  it,  especially  during  hot  and  damp  weather. 

At  the  June,  1877,  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  again  brought  the 
matter  forward,  and  read  an  excellent  paper  which  he 
illustrated  with  some  well-chosen  examples,  which  proved 
incontestibly  that,  not  only  did  this  action  exist,  but  that 
it  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  when  the  insolated  tissue 
was  freely  exposed  to  the  air  than  when  protected  from 
its  influence.  Through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman  I 
am  enabled  to  exhibit  those  specimens  this  evening,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  read  an  extract  from  his  paper 
which  will  explain  them  in  much  better  language  than  I 
could  employ,  and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  introduce 
my  own  experiments  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Sawyer 
says : — 

“ What  I wished  to  call  your  attention  more  especially 
to  this  evening,  is  the  change  that  gradually  takes  place 
after  the  exposure  of  sensitive  tissue  for  a very  brief  space 
to  the  action  of  light.  We  will  take  for  example  (say)  a 
negative  which,  with  a given  tissue,  requires  an  exposure 
of  six  tints.  If  we  take  several  pieces  of  this  tissue,  and 
expose  them  one  after  the  other  for  a very  brief  period 
upon  a negative— say  for  one  tint — we  shall  have  a series 
of  pictures  which  would  be  considered  very  much  under- 
exposed, and  if  we  develop  one  of  these  soon  after  its 
exposure  to  the  light,  we  find,  of  course,  that  it  in  very 
much  under-exposed,  and,  as  a picture,  worthless.  We 
find  that  it  is  only  iu  the  very  deepest  shadows  we  get 
any  vigour  ; that  the  half-tones  will  not  hold  ; that  they 
wash  away,  and  the  whole  is  simjily  worthless. 

“ Now  let  us  cut  our  other  pieces  into  two  portions, 
distinguishing  them  by  a letter  on  one  portion,  as  well 
as  the  numbei-s.  No.  1 we  have  developed,  and  we  know 
exactly  what  effect  is  produced  by  the  brief  exposure  to 
light ; having  cut  the  other  portions  in  halves,  let  us  dis- 
tinguish them  as  No.  2,  2a,  3,  3a,  and  so  on.  Put  those 
pieces  di.stinguished  by  a number  into  a tin  case  carefully 
sealed  from  the  light,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
atmosphere  ; put  these  pieces  distinguished  by  a number 
and  a letter  into  (say)  an  ordinary  drawer.  We  thus 
create  separate  conditions — one  series  being  kept  from  the 
light,  and  to  a considerable  extent  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  other  being  kept  from  light,  but  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  consequently  to  a great  extent  influenced  by 
changes  of  temperature  of  hygrometric  conditions. 

“ To  continue  our  experiment ; let  us  day  after  day 
develop  one  of  the  exposed  prints,  of  course  developing 


* Read  b«(or«  tht  Soatli  IiSndon  rbotographic  Societr. 
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together  the  halves  that  belong  to  each  other,  and  the  i 
results  will  be  eminently  instructive.  We  shall  find  that  i 
day  by  day  the  action  of  the  light  will  be  continued— not  ] 
an  universal  fogging  and  decomposition  over  the  whole  i 
of  the  surface,  but  every  gradation  of  light  and  shade  i 
preserving  its  proper  balance,  until  at  last  a point  is  i 
reached  when  the  picture  is  as  good  as  possible  ; that  is 
to  say,  a photograph  in  pigmented  tissue  has  been  pro-  1 
duced  by  allowing  the  light  to  act  upon  it  for  only  one-  i 
sixth  of  the  time  supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  remainder  ; 
being  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  light’s  action,  when  i 
the  picture  is  no  longer  under  its  direct  influence.  Rut  i 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  pieces  of  exposed  tissues 
have  been  kept  under  slightly  different  conditions,  both 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  light,  but  only  one 
specially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  external  air. 
The  one  protected  from  the  action  of  both  light  and  air 
reaches  its  proper  gradation  of  light  and  shade  much 
more  slowly  than  the  one  protected  from  the  light  only, 
showing  that  other  elements  than  that  of  the  action  of 
the  light  enter  into  the  making  of  the  picture.  The 
examples  that  I commend  to  your  notice  this  evening  have 
been  produced  in  the  manner  I have  desired  ; the  two 
halves  of  each  picture  have  been  joined  together,  and 
show  in  a marked  manner  the  additional  action  conferred 
by  the  atmosphere  not  being  perfectly  excluded.” 

In  The  Brilisk  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the 
current  year,  I detailed  the  results  of  some  experiments 
I had  made,  which  prove  that  moisture  plays  a very  im- 
portant part  in  this  so-called  continuating  action.  The 
results  of  these  and  some  others  I propose  to  lay  before 
you.  1 may  as  well  here  mention  that  all  the  experiments 
were  made  on  tissue  that  had  been  sensitized  in  the 
manufacture.  Ry  this  means  equal  sensitiveness  through- 
out the  piece  is  better  secured  than  when  the  sensitizing 
is  done  afterwards.  The  negatives  employed  were  six 
reproduced  ones  of  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  in- 
tensity. They  are  the  negatives  from  which  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  last  edition  of  the  Autotype  Manual  was  printed. 
You  will  see  by  this  sheet  of  prints  that  they  are  as  equal 
in  density  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  and  are  all  well 
suited  for  experimental  purposes. 

On  this  set  of  negatives  a sheet  of  tissue  was  placed, 
and  then  exposed  to  light,  but  for  only  half  the  time  that 
would  be  required  if  the  prints  had  been  developed  at 
once.  It  was  then  divided  into  six  pieces,  each  a com- 
plete picture.  One  of  these  was  developed  for  comparison, 
and  you  see  that  it  is  much  under-printed.  Two  others 
were  put  into  an  air-tight  case,  the  other  three  were  also 
put  into  a similar  case,  but  before  this  was  done  they  were 
made  thoroughly  dry  in  a drying  closet. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  exposure  one  of  the  prints 
that  had  not  been  dried  was  developed,  and  you  see  that 
it  has  gained  very  considerably  in  the  exposure,  being 
nearly,  or  quite,  dark  enough.  Four  days  after  exposure 
the  second  print  from  this  case  was  developed,  and  it 
proved  to  be  nearly  insoluble  ; but  by  the  use  of  hot  water 
and  long  soaking  .a  very  much  over-exposed  print  was 
obtained.  After  seven  days  one  of  the  prints  that  had 
been  dried  was  developed,  and  you  see  that  no  action  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  print  is  no  darker  than  that  deve- 
loped immediately  after  exposure.  Twenty  days  after  the 
second  print  from  this  case  was  developed  with  the  same 
results.  Sixty  days  after  the  last  print  was  tried,  and 
it  proved  to  be  nearly  insoluble — rather  more  so  than  that 
developed  on  the  foarth  day,  but  by  dint  of  long  soak- 
ing in  hot  water  a very  much  over-printed  picture  was 
coaxed  out.  This  insolubility  and  darkening  I attributed 
to  the  tissue  having  absorbed  moisture  when  the  case  was 
opened  to  remove  the  previous  prints,  as  it  was  much 
limper  than  when  first  put  in.  The  next  experiment  con- 
firms my  opinion. 

A sheet  of  tissue  was  then  exposed  on  the  six  negatives 
as  before,  namely,  for  half  the  necessary  time.  One  was 


developed,  and  the  other  five  put  into  the  drying  closet 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly  dry,  and  then 
placed  into  the  air-tight  case.  Fifty  days  after  one  of 
these  prints  was  developed  (care  being  taken  in  opening 
the  case  that  the  remaining  prints  did  not  absorb  mois- 
ture), and  it  proved  to  have  gained  nothing  by  keeping. 
After  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  days  another  was  deve- 
loped with  the  same  result ; and  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  (six  months),  another  was  developed,  and 
you  will  see  that  no  action  has  taken  place,  nor  has  the 
tissue  become  any  more  insoluble  than  when  freshly  made, 
although  kept  for  so  long  a tune.  The  remaining  two 
prints  I still  have  in  reserve. 

These  experiments  prove  conclusivelv  to  my  mind  that 
the  contiiiu.iting  action  of  light  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  tissue ; and  that,  if  it  be  removed,  this 
action  is  totally  arrested,  and  prints  may  be  kept  for  many 
months  between  exposure  and  development  without  be- 
coming any  darker  than  when  first  printed. 

My  next  experiments  were  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  moisture  to  the  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  accele- 
rating the  continuating  action,  and  I must  say  the  results 
have  somewhat  surprised  me.  A sheet  of  tissue  was  ex- 
posed for  half  the  time,  as  in  the  previous  experiments,  then 
divided  as  before,  one  print  being  develojied  at  once,  and 
the  other  five  suspended  in  a chamber  the  atmosphere  of 
which  was  kept  moist,  and  at  a temperature  of  85®  F.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  a print  was  developed,  and  it  proved 
to  be  over- printed.  The  others  were  developed  at  intervals 
of  half-an-hour,  and  they  all  show  a continued  and  regular 
darkening.  ' That  kept  three  hours  it  was  impossible  to 
develop,  as  the  action  had  gone  quite  through  the  tissue, 
and  the  paper  could  not  be  stripped  off.  In  the  next  ex- 
periment the  exposure  was  reduced  to  one-sixth,  and  the 
prints  kept  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  previous 
experiment.  At  the  lapse  of  one  hour  a print  proved,  on 
development,  to  be  nearly  dark  enough ; at  one  hour  and 
a-half,  somewhat  too  dark  ; and  the  others,  of  course,  much 
too  dark.  The  last  print  of  this  series  was  kept  four  hours, 
and  you  will  notice  that,  though  so  dark,  there  are  some 
few  points  that  are  quite  white,  showing  that  the  exposure 
was  too  short  to  allov/  the  light  to  penetrate  the  densest 
part  of  the  negative  to  start  the  action.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  is  a minimum  time  which  is  necessary  to 
set  up  this  action  in  the  extreme  high  lights. 

The  next  experiment  was  similar  to  the  last,  except  that 
the  exposure  was  one-fourth  the  requisite  time,  and  the 
prints  developed  at  intervals  of  half-an-hour.  You  will 
see  that  the  one  kept  an  hour  is  of  the  right  depth.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  prints  that  have  only  received  a 
quarter  of  the  proper  exposure  will,  if  kept  for  an  hour  in 
a dark  and  moist  atmosphere  at  a temperature  of  85°, 
prove  quite  as  good  as  if  they  had  received  the  full  expo- 
sure to  light.  The  other  prints  are  all  too  dark  ; in  the  last 
one  the  action  had  gone  quite  through  the  tissue. 

The  next  experiment  varied  somewhat  from  the  preceding 
ones,  as  the  prints  were  kept  moist  in  a different  manner, 
and  at  a lower  temperature.  After  the  sheet  of  prints  was 
divided,  and  the  first  developed,  the  others  were  mounted 
on  transfer  paper  ; but,  instead  of  plain  water,  a seven  per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  used,  and  the 
mounted  prints  kept  at  a temperature  of  .55°  F.,  one  being 
developed  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  You  will  see  that  a 
regular  darkening  has  taken  place,  but  much  more  slowly 
than  before,  four  hours  being  required  to  bring  about  the 
same  result  as  was  produced  in  one  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments. In  a similar  experiment,  when  the  mounted  prints 
were  kept  at  a ten.perature  of  G5°  F.,  two  hours  sufficed 
to  produce  a fully-printed  picture.  The  reason  for  using 
bichromate  of  potash  solution  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
chromium  salt  is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect,  and  if 
water  had  been  used  instead,  the  major  part  of  it  would 
have  been  removed. 
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NOTES  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

BY  U.  J.  PALMER,  M.A.* 

The  subject  of  gelatine  emulsions  is  so  well  worn  by  this 
time  that  an  apology  seems  to  be  due  for  its  re-introduction 
by  me  to-night.  There  are,  however,  still  some  matters 
connected  with  this  process  which  yet  require  elucidaiton, 
and  among  them  that  which  I propose  to  discuss  this  evening. 
I mean  the  comparative  characteristics  of  emulsions  prepared 
by  the  various  formula:  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
advocated  by  the  chief  writers  and  workers  of  gelatino- 
bromide. 

Early  in  the  present  year  I set  myself  to  work  to  conduct 
a series  of  experiments  upon  a number  of  emulsions,  which 
might  be  considered  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
numerous  candidates  for  photographic  favour  in  this  process, 
and  I chose  for  my  purpose  the  formulic  suggested  by  Messrs. 
King,  Bennett,  \V ratten,  and  myself.  I have  tabulated 
these  below,  as  follows  ; — 


1,  King. 


2.  Bennett. 


3. 


4.  Palmer , 


grains 


grains 


IG 
IG 
22 
20 
7 

11  ,, 

18  grains 

? » 

15  ,, 

20  grains 
10  „ 

20 


Gelatine 
Bromide  potass 
Silver 
Gelatine 

Bromide  ammonia 
Silver 

Wratten.  Gelatine 

Bromide  ammonia 
Silver 
Gelatine 

Bromide  ammonia. 

Silver  .... 

These  proportions  represent  the  necessary  constituents  of 
one  ounce  of  emulsion,  and  in  the  preparation  the  utmost 
care  was  employed  to  secure  an  exact  and  accurate  com- 
position in  each  case.  I procured,  further,  some  of  Kennett’s 
pellicle,  and  mixed  with  it  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  also 
one  with  beer,  in  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 
My  first  batch  of  emulsions  weie  allowed  to  digest  after 
mixture  for  twelve  hours.  1 placed  them  together  upon  a 
sheet  of  iron  over  a gas  jet,  at  about  eight  p.m.  The  gas 
was  turned  low,  and  regulated  to  maintain  a temperature, 
as  I thought,  of  90°.  I unfortunately  omitted  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  at  about  10.30  p.m.  in  my  houie 
a large  number  of  Lurners  would  be  turned  off,  and  in 
consequence  that  the  flame  in  my  dark  room  would  be  con- 
siderably increased  in  its  size.  In  the  morning  I found  all 
the  emulsions  much  too  hot,  and  three  of  them  with  red  fog 
hopelessly  evident.  The  “ King  ” emulsion,  however, 
remained  unimpaired  and  creamy  in  its  colour,  and  plates 
prepared  with  it  were  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

The  four  emulsions  were  once  more  concocted  with  the 
utmost  care;  digestion  for  twelve  hours  was  effected  on  the 
bottom  shelf  of  the  drying  cupboard,  the  gas  under  the  iron 
cone  having  been  lighted,  and  the  temperature  thus  sustained 
at  a moderate  point.  These  emulsions  were  all  satisfactory  ; 
and,  after  the  requisite  washing,  plates  were  coated  with 
each  and  left  in  the  cupboard  to  dry.  Very  damp  and 
muggy  weather  supervened,  and  more  than  five  days  elapsed 
before  desiccation  was  complete,  and  now  another  of  our 
tormentors  manifested  its  presence  in  the  shape  of  blistering 
films,  induced,  doubtless,  by  decomposition.  The  evil  per- 
vaded the  ‘‘King”  plates  least,  and  the  “Palmer"  plates 
most  of  all,  and  in  the  ‘*  King  ” plates  alone  were  the  usual 
remedies  sufficient  to  put  a stop  to  the  nui.sance.  The  third 
batch  of  emulsions  was  allowed  twenty-four  hours’  grace  for 
the  emulsilying  process.  AVashing  was  effected  as  usual  ; 
twelve  plates  were  prepared  from  each  emulsion,  and  twelve 
also  from  an  emulsion  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  four. 
I coated  also  some  plates  with  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Kennett  pellicle  emulsion,  and,  as  the  weather  was  dry  and 
tine,  the  whole  batch  was  ready  for  use  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  appearance  of  the  films  the  “ King  ’’  plates  were  the 
creamiest  and  densest : those  prepared  with  emulsion  No,  4 
* M«aU  t>«(ore  the  Lirerpool  Amateur  photographic  Association^ 


were  the  thinnest  of  all,  while  Nos.  2 and  .">  were  about  equal 
in  density. 

So  far,  then,  1 consider  that  the  “King”  emulsion  took 
precedence  of  the  other  three — (1)  in  being  less  susceptible 
of  red  fog  ; (2)  in  suffering  less  from  the  effects  of  decom- 
position ; (3)  in  presenting  a denser  film,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, being  presumably  less  liable  to  halation. 

I now  placed  plates  prepared  from  each  description  of 
emulsion  in  the  dark  slides,  and  added  others  of  Kennett’s 
pellicle  (both  water  and  beer).  Swan’s  rapid,  and  both  the 
ordinary  and  rapid  plates  made  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Wainwright.  All  were  next  exposed  upon  the  same  subject, 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  of  light,  lens,  and  dia- 
phragm. Each  negative  received  upon  one  of  four  sections 
exposures  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  seconds  respectively 
in  a bright  light,  without  sun,  and  with  stop  3 of 
Dallmeyer’s  quarter-plate  rapid  rectilinear.  On  develop- 
ment the  “ Palmer”  and  mixture  films  were  the  only  plates 
to  show  signs  of  blistering,  but  the  evil  was  readily  cured 
by  the  use  of  the  usual  remedy.  I now  tested  their  reoep- 
tiveness  of  density  under  acid  pyro  and  silver  by  intensify- 
ing one-half  of  each  film.  The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Requisite  Exposure  Density  Intensification  Latitude 
Seconds. 


1.  King  1.5  Third  class  Second  class  Second 

2.  Bennett  5 Third  „ Second  „ Second 

3.  Wratten 10  Third  „ Second  ,,  Second 

4.  Palmer  30  Second  ,,  First  ,,  Second 

5.  ^fixture  15  Third  ,,  Second  „ Second 

G.  Kennett’s  pellicle  ...  10  Third  ,,  Second  ,,  Second 

7.  Ditto  with  beer  20  First  ,,  First  .,  First 

8.  Swan  5 Fourth  ,,  Third  ,,  Third 

9.  London  rapid  21  Fourth  ,,  Third  ,,  Third 


10.  Ditto  ordinary  ...  10  Third  „ Second  „ Second 

In  rapidity,  then,  I found  the  London  rapid  first  ; the 
Swan  and  Bennett  second  ; Wratten,  Kennett’s  pellicle,  and 
London  ordinary,  third ; King,  and  mixture,  fourth  ; 
Kennett-beer,  fifth ; and  Palmer,  last.  In  density  and 
general  brilliancy  the  Kennett-beer  were  far  the  best,  and 
the  rapid  plates  the  worst.  The  earliest  to  take  intensifi- 
cation were  the  Kennett-beer  ; the  most  averse  to  it  the 
Swan  and  London  rapid.  The  Kennett  pellicle  plates 
gave  the  greatest  latitude  of  exposure,  and  the  rapid  plates 
the  least. 

The  above  classification  may,  I think,  fairly  represent 
results  likely  to  be  attained  with  each  of  these  various  kinds 
of  gelatine  plates  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  of  average 
skill  and  experience.  It  confirms  the  opinion  I have  always 
held,  that  for  ordinary  landscape  work  the  most  reliable 
emulsions  are  those  which  are  slow  in  character  ; that  the 
addition  of  beer  gives  density,  brilliancy,  and  latitude, 
without  unduly  prolonging  the  necessary  e.xposure  ; and 
that  for  portraiture  and  subjects  on  the  move,  the  rapid 
plates  of  Messrs.  Swan  and  Wratten  are  invaluable. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  intensification  of  the  rapid 
plates  above  mentioned,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  they  were 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  while  the  rest  were  treated 
with  the  usual  alkaline  pyro.  In  my  own  experience  the 
only  method  of  redevelopment  after  ferrous  oxalate  is  by  the 
use  of  chloride  of  copper  to  bleach  the  film,  and  then  by 
applying  acid  pyro  repeatedly  before  adding  the  necessary 
quantity  of  silver,  care  being  taken  to  wash  very  thoroughly 
at  each  step  in  the  process. 

A weak  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  baa 
been  recommended  for  use,  preliminary  to  intensification,  as 
the  best  means  of  facilitating  the  process  where  plates  are  not 
readily  susceptible  of  it.  The  accompanying  negative  was 
treated  with  a wash  of  iodine  over  one-half  of  its  surface, 
and  then  the  whole  was  intensified  with  acid  silver. 
Density  has  gathered  to  a greater  extent  upon  the  portion 
untouched  by  the  iodine,  and  the  latter  has  caused  an  un- 
pleasant stain  in  the  film. 

1 trust  that  these  notes  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are 
proposing  to  try  gelatino-bromide  during  the  coming  season. 
That  “ comparisons  are  odious  ” in  things  personal  I readily 
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admit ; but  there  are  matters  io  which  they  are  not  invidious, 
but  useful  and  salutary.  I trust  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsions. 


PHOTO-MECHA.NICAL  PRINTING. 

OELaTINK  RELIEFS.* 

The  value  of  any  given  product  must  needs  depend  primarily 
upon  two  conditions,  namely,  first,  its  adaptability  to  its 
special  purpose  ; and  second,  upon  its  cost— that  is,  the  es- 
penditnreof  time  and  labour  in  producing  its  ultimate  results. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  estimation  of  photo-mechani- 
cal processes,  an  analysis  of  their  relative  value  will  be  easy. 
Such  an  analysis  will  be  found  to  divide  the  subject  into  two 
head.s,  the  first  relating  to  the  »sthetic  nature  of  the  result, 
and  the  second  to  its  practical  utility.  The  higher  problem 
which  oilers  itself  for  solution  in  this,  even  more  than  in  other 
departments  of  industry,  is  the  combining  of  the  two  quali- 
ties in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  Thus  the  method  of 
producing  the  silver  photograph  possesses  a higher  msthetic 
value,  while  tiie  means  employed  in  producing  a printing- 
press  impression  have  a greater  practical  one.  The  problem 
is  to  unite  the  two  qualities. 

In  considering  the  results  attained  in  utilizing  the  various 
graphic  processes  which  come  within  the  province  of  our 
subject-matter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  purpose 
above  alluded  to,  the  combining  of  the  msthetio  with  the 
practical — in  other  words,  of  quality  with  cheapness  —was  the 
main  object  in  view.  And,  in  so  much  as  quality,  after  all, 
is  the  greater  element  of  value,  so  the  efforts  of  investigators 
were  primarily  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  results  in 
this  direction.  The  object  has  been  the  attainment,  first,  of 
the  qualitative  result,  and  secondarily,  the  quantitative. 
When  the  means  for  producing  the  Daguerreotype  picture 
had  been  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  first  in  the 
quality  of  the  result,  and  then  in  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  its  production,  attention  was  directed  into  other  channels, 
and  the  method  was  presently  supplanted  by  others  employ- 
ing the  photo-sensitive  silver  salts,  and  these  again,  having 
reached  a high  degree  of  perfection,  are  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  chromic  compounds,  in  one  direction  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  durability  and  psrfection,  and  in  another 
direction  toward  more  extended  utility  and  cheapness. 

In  the  matter  of  pictorial  illustration,  means  were  de- 
manded for  more  rapid  and  cheaper  methods  than  were 
formerly  in  vogue,  and  though  in  the  matter  of  quality  the 
popular  taste  and  capacity  of  appreciation  requires  to  be 
educated,  it  itself  has  supplied  the  stimulus  in  the  matter  of 
quantity.  And  though  the  constantly  increasing  excellence 
of  the  results  has,  perhaps,  not  been  greater  than  popular 
taste  has  demanded,  it  may  be  said  to  have  fully  kept  pace 
with  that  demand.  The  most  rapid  and  cheapest  means  of 
multiplying  pictorial  illustrations  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
printing-press.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plate  from  which  the  impressions  are  to  be  multiplied  should 
hold  the  design  in  the  form  of  a matrix — that  is  to  say,  in 
relief — all  other  methods  proving  slower  and  more  expensive. 
The  one  great  problem  offered  for  solution  to  the  workers  in 
this  field  has  thus  been  to  provide  moans  by  which  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  the  result  could  be  combined 
with  the  greatest  facility  in  its  productiou.  The  result,  so 
far  as  it  is  developed  up  to  the  present  time,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  photo-relief  plate,  obtained  in  some  one  of  various 
ways  on  a chrome-gelatine  film. 

The  various  etching  methods  did  not  afford  an  ailequate 
solution  of  the  problem  which  had  been  raised,  and  the 
latest  phase  of  the  subject  is  marked  by  renewed  attention 
to  the  qualities  and  possibilities  of  the  chrome-gelatine 
compound.  Among  the  earliest  followers  of  Pretsch  were 
Tesaie  du  Motay  and  Courtenay,  both  of  whom  made 
use  of  the  swelled  gelatine  film.  The  latter  obtained  a patent 
for  a process  consisting  of  making  the  exposure  as  usual  on 
a chrome-gelatine  film,  soaking  the  latter  in  water  until  all 
* Comleosed  from  the  PotyterAnic  ~ 


the  bichromate  had  been  washed  out.  The  plate  is  then 
flowed  with  a solution  of  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid,  in  which 
state  it  was  used  as  a'raatrix  upon  which  to  obtain  an  electro- 
ty]»e  deposit.  An  improvement  upon  this  method  was 
pvtented  by  Levy  and  Bachrach  in  1875,  and  is  known  as 
the  Levy  type.  This  process  consists  essentially  of  soaking 
the  exposed  chrome-gelatine  plate,  after  wetting  or  partially 
swelling  it  in  water,  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
combines  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  film  to  form 
a bichromate  of  silver.  The  formation  of  this  latter  com- 
pound leaves  the  sunken  line  of  the  matrix  sharp  and  defined, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  swelling  of  the  film  raises  the 
groundwork  to  a sufficient  degree.  From  this,  electrotype 
casts  may  be  obtained  directly  on  the  film,  or  plastic  casta 
made  from  it.  from  which  in  turn  stereotype  plates  can  be 
obtained.  In  the  former  case,  the  swollen  film,  now  con- 
sisting of  bichromate  of  silver,  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  by  means  of  a bath  of  acidified 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  reaction  is  allowed  to 
proceed  until  all  the  bichromate  of  silver  on  the  film  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  then  treated  with  a solu- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  potash,  which  changes  the  deposit  into 
the  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  this  covering  is  sufficiently 
electrolytic  to  receive  the  battery  deposit.  If  a stereotype, 
plate  is  required,  the  film  of  bichromate  of  silver  is  treated 
with  a solution  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron,  and  the  plaster 
cast  tlien  taken  in  the  usual  way.  The  first  plaster  cast  being, 
of  course,  in  relief,  a second  cast  is  then  made  from  the  first. 
This  second  cast  has  the  lines  sunken,  like  the  original  gela- 
tine plate,  and  forms  the  matrix  into  which  the  type-metal 
is  cast,  thus  yielding  a stereotype  plate  in  which  the  lines 
are  raised  and  the  ground  sunken.  In  all  cases  of  the  gela- 
tine relief,  the  ground  is  sunk  to  but  a slight  and,  m all  the 
wider  spaces,  au  insufifioient  depth  below  the  surface.  To 
deepen  these  spaces  sufficiently  to  prevent  them  from  inking 
in  the  press,  mechanical  means,  such  as  “ routing  ” ma- 
chinery, are  employed. 

Tbe  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
essential  difference  between  the  various  “ lichtdruck  ” or  half- 
tone processes  and  those  whose  results  are  to  bo  utilized  in 
the  ordinary  printing-press.  In  the  former  the  various  de- 
grees of  light  and  shade  are  brought  about  by  a homogene- 
ous mass  of  tone  or  colour,  almost  or  entirely  transparent  in 
the  high  lights  of  the  picture,  and  increasing  in  depth  of 
tone  until  it  reaches  the  full  opacity  of  the  deepest  shadows. 
In  a printing-press  impression,  however,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  tone  or  colour  in  one  part  of  the  impression  as  against 
another  part.  The  same  ink,  and  to  alike  amount,  is  pre- 
sent over  the  whole  print.  The  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
shadow  are  proluced  by  lines  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
or  proximity.  To  obtain  a plate  consisting  of  lines  forming 
a design,  on  a gelatine  film,  the  latter  must  first  be  impressed 
by  light  through  screen  or  negative  containing  the  design. 
Such  a negative  cannot  be  produced  by  direct  photography 
from  the  object  itself,  as  a natural  negative  has  the  lights 
and  sUades  in  half-tone.  It  must  be  produced  from  a pic- 
ture or  design  which  is  itself  composed  of  lines  so  disposed 
as  to  produce  the  effect  desired. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  production  of  a photo- 
relief  plate  requires  a drawing  or  other  design  in  Hues  or 
stipples,  from  which  the  transparent  glass  negative  can  then 
be  made.  Through  this  negative  the  light  is  allowe.l  to  act 
upon  the  gelatine  plate,  an  f the  work  then  carried  through 
its  subsequent  stages.  The  necessity  of  the  original  being 
in  the  form  of  lines  being  thus  stated,  it  becomes  at  once 
manifest  that  the  quality  of  the  result  depends  primarily 
upon  the  draughtsman.  The  nature  of  the  work  reijuired  of 
the  artist  in  this  case  i.s,  in  many  senses,  peculiar,  and 
hitherto  the  supply  of  draughtsmen  capable  of  executing  such 
drawings  acceptably  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
deficiency,  however,  is  being  rapidly  supplied,  and  the 
constantly-increasing  range  of  utility  to  which  the  photo- 
mechanical arts  are  attaining  opens  wide  a new  and  promising 
field  for  industrial  and  artistic  labour. 
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PHOTO-COLLOGKAPHIC  PRINTING— THE 
“ARTOTYPE  PROCESS.” 

We  have  before  us  a marvellously  fine  example  of  photo- 
collographic  printing,  the  work  of  the  Autotype  Company. 
It  is  the  presentation  print  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  printed  from  a negative  by  the  Military 
School  of  Engineering,  stationed  at  Chatham,  the  scene 
being  in  the  river  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  N.  Wales.  As  a 
rule,  portraiture  is  considered  the  most  crucial  test  of  the 
excellence  of  a process ; but  it  has  often  appeared  to  us  that 
landscape — especially  some  landscapes — more  readily  re- 
vealed the  shortcomings  of  a photo-mechanical  printing 
process  than  even  portraiture.  A view  like  that  before  us, 
consisting  of  masses  of  foliage  and  rocky  boulders,  would 
very  surely  show  any  defects  in  the  printing  process.  The 
results  here  are  scarcely  at  first  distinguishable  from  silver 
printing,  such  difference  as  may  be  detected  on  careful 
examination  really  being,  we  think,  in  favour  of  the  me- 
chanical print.  As  a presentation  print,  this  is  worthy  of 
the  Society,  and  the  selection  is  ba.sed  on  a right  principle, 
as  presumably  illustrating  the  present  standard  of  photo- 
graphy. The  negative  is  that  of  one  of  the  prize  pictures 
at  the  last  exhibition,  and  the  printing  is  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  perfect  photo-mechanical  processes. 

It  is  somewhat  a curious  circumstance  that  photo- 
mechanical printing  generally  has  made  less  progress  in 
England  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Woodbury 
process,  it  is  true,  is  not  only  better  done  in  England  than 
elsewhere ; here  its  results  seem  to  be  absolutely  per- 
fect, whilst  iu  America  it  has  proved  a failure.  Photo- 
collographic  processes,  especially,  have  not  taken  kindly 
root  in  this  country,  or  proved,  generally,  commercially 
successful.  In  continental  Europe  they  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  great  progress,  and  have,  so  far  as  we 
learn,  been  commercially  successful.  In  America,  very 
curiously,  they  seem  to  have  remained  for  a long  period 
dormant ; but  have  recently  made  a leap  into  excellence 
and  popularity.  The  introduction  of  a method  of  photo- 
collographic  printing,  named  Artotype,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a company  for  teaching  the  process  and  selling 
the  licences,  have  given  a sudden  impetus  to,  and  inte- 
rest in,  this  mode  of  mechanical  printing.  But  these 
things  would  have  effected  comparatively  nothing  if 
the  subject  of  the  propaganda  had  not  been  transcendently 
fine.  If  the  process  itself — or,  rather,  its  results — had  not 
been  marvellously  superior  to  the  general  run  of  photo- 
collotypic  prints,  the  most  skilful  and  earnest  propa- 
gandism  would  have  availed  little.  The  process  is  intro- 
duced to  Americans  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  success- 
ful of  agents,  or,  to  use  an  unfairly  disparaging  term  in 
vogue  in  the  States—”  process  mongers” — Mr.  T.  Sarony 
Lambert.  Such  an  agent  will  take  care  that  the  public  know 


all  the  merits  of  the  process  he  hrs  to  introduce  ; and  for 
a perfect  success  amongst  American  photographers  these 
merits  must  really  exist  and  be  very  tangible.  We  learn 
from  the  American  journals  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
a large  number  of  the  profession,  who,  having  worked  it, 
speak  in  high  terms  of  it.  Indeed,  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  business  is,  that  many  are  apparently  adopting  it 
for  the  ordinary  production  of  portraits.  If  this  can  be 
done,  a degree  of  facility  in  working  it  is  implied  which 
does  not  usually  pertain  to  photo-mechanical  processes. 
We  have  seen  examples  of  the  process,  sent  from  various 
sources,  and  we  have  recently  received  a parcel  of  miscel- 
laneous examples  from  the  Company.  We  prefer  to  avoid 
comparisons  as  far  as  possible  ; but  we  cannot  accurately 
describe  these  without  saying  that  they  are  beyond  a 
question  the  6nest  photo-mechanical  prints  we  have  seen, 
and  that  they  surpass  the  majority  of  silver  prints,  both 
in  delicacy,  richness,  and  force.  When, added  to  this,  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  printed  in  printers’  ink,  and 
have  consequently  the  same  permanency  as  an  engraving, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the  enterprising  photo- 
graphers of  the  United  States  have  so  largely  adopted  the 
process,  even  in  the  teeth  of  a degree  of  opposition  which 
to  lookers-on  must  be  as  surprising  as  it  is  amusing. 

The  “ Artotype  ” process  owes  its  invention  to  Europe. 
It  is,  we  understand,  the  most  recent  and  improved  form 
of  collographic  printing  patented  by  Herr  Obernetter,  of 
IMunich.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been  patented  or 
introduced  in  any  form  into  this  country.  Especial  im- 
portance is  attached  by  the  advocates  of  the  process  to 
the  improvements  which  Herr  Obernetter  has  effected. 
We  have  repeatedly  given  the  various  formulse  hitherto  in 
use  in  preparing  photo-collographic  prints.  We  now 
subjoin,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
photo-collographic  printing,  or  who  may  wish  to  try  it, 
the  modified  formula  of  Herr  Obernetter,  to  which,  pre- 
sumably, much  of  the  rare  excellence  we  have  described  is 
due.  Here  are  the  details  : — 

“Coat  any  transparent  or  non-transparent  surface  with — 


Lst  Solution. 

Water-glass  3 parts 

Water  ...  ...  8 ,, 

Albumen  ...  7 ,, 

“ Allow  the  plates  to  dry  in  a rack  ; then  place  in  the 
oven  and  coat  with  the — 


Sensitizer. 

Gelatine 

Fish  glue 

Water  ...  

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ... 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Alcohol  


...  50  grams 


...  50 

...  1000 

...  15 


>» 

jt 


none 

none 


The  mode  of  printing  has  been  often  described  in  our 
pages,  and  need  not  be  repeated  now.  To  secure  success, 
great  care  and  some  skill  are  undoubtedly  necessary,  as 
the  printing  process  demands  similar  skill  to  that  of  a 
lithographic  printer.  .Should  such  a process  ever  come  into 
general  use  amongst  portraitists  we  think  it  is  probable  that 
the  printing  would  be  best  effected  by  professional  printers 
who  have  acquired  skill  by  experience,  who  might  with 
advantage  devote  themselves  to  working  for  the  pro- 
fession. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Thotogkaphic  Society  of  France — 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Photography — Travelling 
Photographic  Apparatus — New  Process  of  Photo- 

COLLOTYPING — ACTION  OF  COLOURED  LlGIIf  ON  STAINED 

Bromide  Films— Collodio  and  Gel.\tino-Buomide 
Emulsions. 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  !•  ranee. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  2nd  of  May  last, 
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a great  deal  of  business  was  got  through.  I shall  endeavour 
to  give  as  full  an  account  of  this  meeting  as  1 possibly  can 
within  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed  for  my  letter. 

Course  oj  Lectures  on  PhoUxiraphij. — In  opening  the 
meeting,  the  President  of  liie  Society,  i\I.  Peligot, 
announced  that,  by  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
M.  Milne-Edwards,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  at 
Paris,  and  M.  Davanne,  the  latter  had  agreed  to  give  in  one 
of  the  halts  of  the  Sorbonne  a course  of  a dozen  lectures 
on  photography  ; these  lectures  would  be  given  probably 
on  Thursday  evenings,  commencing  in  the  month  of 
November  next.  The  movement  of  the  popularisation  of 
the  science  of  photography,  of  which  I felicitate  myself 
on  being  one  of  the  principal  promoters  in  France,  is  thus 
being  extended.  A course  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
already  established  at  Brussels  under  the  charge  of 
M.  Leonce  Rommelaere  ; a programme  of  it  has  been 
forwarded  to  M.  Davanne  by  M.  Peligot. 

Travelling  Photographic  Apparatus.  — M.  Klouzard  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting  a portable  camera  and  stand  of 
his  own  construction,  in  wliich  he  has  effected  con- 
siderable improvements.  I shall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
description  of  this  instrument,  but  content  myself  by 
saying  that  it  exhibits  a combination  of  convenience, 
simplicity,  and  lightness,  and  possesses  all  the  advantages 
that  can  bo  desired  by  tourists.  Tlie  camera  shown  at 
the  meeting  is  constructed  to  take  plates  of  about  15  by  21 
centimetres. 


New  Process  of  Phototgpie. — A new  process  for  taking 
photo-collotypes  was  described  by  .M.  Leon  Vidal.  This 
process  i.s  quite  different  from  tlie  one  now  in  use,  and, 
according  to  the  author,  will  render  this  kind  of  photo- 
graphic printing  much  easier  and  better  adapted  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  printing  surface  is  obtained 
separately,  precisely  as  an  ordinary  carbon  print  on  a glass 
plate  finely  polished,  and  previously  coated  with  some  fatty 
substance  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  image. 
When  the  image  is  completely  developed,  so  as  to  show  the 
faintest  half-tones,  a mould  in  the  shape  of  a frame  be- 
velled on  the  inside,  and  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
phototype  plate  is  intended  to  be,  is  placed  on  the  glass 
plate,  and  a solution  of  which  the  composition  is  as  follows 
is  poured  into  it : — 

Water  100  cub.  csnts. 

Gelatine  (ordinary  tough)...  20  grammes 

Glycerine  40  „ 

Gum-arabic  ...  20  ,, 

Ammonia  alum  ...  ...  0-5  ,, 

.Salycilic  acid  2 „ 


Alum  is  added  to  make  the  composition  hard  and  capable 
of  resisting  mechanical  pressure,  and  the  salycilic  acid 
acts  as  a preservative.  This  mixture  is  poured  on  the 
carbon  print,  and  fills  the  interior  of  the  frame  by  which 
it  is  moulded,  so  as  to  have  a reversed  bevel.  The  layer 
of  composition  then  forms  a plate  with  a hygroscopic  sur- 
face, or,  in  fact,  an  artificial  lithographic  stone  bearing  a 
transfer  of  the  carbon  print,  which  then  forms  the  image, 
from  which  an  impression  can  be  taken.  d\’hen  completely 
freed  from  any  excess  of  water,  the  cake  of  composition 
must  be  from  five  to  six  millimetres  thick,  and  this  serves 
as  a guide  to  the  thickness  which  the  mould  must  have  to 
contain  it.  This  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  chloride  of 
calcium  box,  when,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  it  will  become  dried  to  the  required 
extent.  Lastly,  the  whole  layer  is  stripped  off  the  glass 
plate  and  mounted  on  a copper  plate,  which  must  itself  be 
raised  on  a wooden  support,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
height  of  the  type  with  which  it  is  be  used.  Thus  we 
have  a collotype  plate  which  can  be  inserted  in  the  text 
of  a work,  and  which  will  give  a large  number  of  prints 
without  requiring  fresh  wetting,  provided  only  snilicient 
moisture  has  been  added  to  saturate  it  before  going  to 
press.  By  this  arrangement  we  are  able  to  treat  separately, 
on  the  one  hand  the  printing  image,  and  on  the  other 


the  hygroscopic  surface  on  artificial  lithographic  stone, 
and  this  permits  us  to  give  to  each  of  these  essential 
parts  the  special  properties  which  it  ought  to  possess. 
The  one  must  be  before  all  things  ready  to  absoro  fatty 
substances,  and  the  other  to  repel  them  completely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  communication,  the  method 
that  he  describes  is  the  only  one  by  which  photographic 
prints  in  fatty  ink  can  be  pulled  simultaneously  with 
type.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  these  pictures 
have  the  graduated  and  modelled  half-tones  of  negatives 
taken  from  nature ; by  every  other  process  we  can  obtain 
only  metallic  plates  in  which  these  gradations  are  pro- 
duced by  hatching  or  stippling,  thus  rendering  rather  an 
interpretation  than  a faithful  copy  of  natural  objects. 
M.  Vidal  confined  himself  to  giving  merely  a descriptive 
outline  of  his  new  process,  and  proposes  on  some  future 
occasion,  and  in  another  place,  to  enter  more  at  length 
into  the  details,  and  to  point  out  the  various  applications 
which  the  process  admits  of.  When  it  is  well  known  it 
will,  in  his  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  conside- 
rably the  extension  of  collotype  printing.  Prints  of  this 
kind  have  hitherto  had  a very  limited  production,  because, 
although  delicate  and  refined,  they  are  not  very  constant 
in  quality,  unless  executed  by  a very  skilful  operator  : 
by  the  new  process,  on  the  other  hand,  collotype  plates 
can  be  produced  and  worke  1 on  a large  scale,  and  every 
printing  or  lithographic  establishment  will  soon  obtain 
workmen  sulliciently  trained  to  carry  it  out.  M.  V'idal 
more  particularly  (Irew  the  attention  of  his  audience  to 
the  special  character  of  the  printing  image  ; it  exists,  in 
fact,  on  the  layer  of  gelatine  in  relief,  which  relief  can  be 
varied  according  to  need  ; while  in  the  collotype  plates 
hitherto  used,  the  image  is  depressed  or  engraved.  This  is 
a great  advantage,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
work  this  kind  of  printing. 

The  Aetion  of  Coloured  Light  on  Stained  Bromide  Films.  — 
As  regards  the  other  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  they 
were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  burning  question  of 
the  day — collodio  and  gelatino-bromide  emulsions.  But 
before  giving  an  account  of  the  various  communications 
on  this  subject,  I had  better  give  a short  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  by  M.  Cros,  on  the  means  of 
modifying  the  chemical  action  of  light  on  sensitized  plates 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effect  desired  to  be  obtained.  This  paper  was 
a resume  of  one  which,  under  the  title  of  “ On  the  Action 
of  Differently  Coloured  Light  on  a Film  of  Silver 
Bromide  impregnated  with  Various  Organic  Colouring 
Bodies,”  he'  had  already  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  llis  object  is  to  be  able  to  reproduce  natural 
objects  in  similar  tints  to  those  obtained  by  the  artist  en 
grisadle  ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  true  effects  of  light  and 
shade  as  seen  in  nature,  and  avoiding  those  of  the  red  and 
yellow,  which  to  the  eye  are  luminous,  but  in  photo- 
graphs are  rendered  by  black  shadows.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  whole  question  to  which  1 have  so  often  directed  the 
attention  of  ex])erimeuters — that  of  obtaining  a negative 
in  which  the  different  colours  preserve  their  proportional 
value.  M.  Cros  shows  in  his  communication  that  a collo- 
dion containing  three  per  cent,  of  cadmium  bromide,  and 
sensitised  in  a twenty  per  cent,  bath  of  silver  nitrate,  will 
give  a sensitive  film  capable  of  realizing  the  required  con- 
ditions. The  film  must  be  carefully  washed,  and,  to  remove 
all  trace  of  silver  nitrate,  it  must  be  rinsed  in  a three  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  then  again  well 
washed  to  get  rid  completely  of  any  remains  of  the  latter 
Salt.  When  thus  treated,  the  film  is  quite  free  from  solu- 
ble salts  ; it  may  contain  some  very  delicate  organic  bodies, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  light,  these  will  not  be  the  cause  of 
disturbing  action.  On  a film  prepared  in  this  way  Mr. 
Cros  forms  an  alcoho'io  so’u  ion  of  turmeric,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  a tincture  of  carmine  ; he  then  washes  it  to 
remove  the  alcohol  until  all  greasy  marks  disappear. 
When  exposing,  which  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  he 
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interposes  between  the  object  and  the  lens  a flat  cell  con- 
taining a solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  thus  permitting 
only  orange-coloured  light  to  enter  the  camera.  In  this 
way  M.  Crcs  has  succeeded  in  photographing  the  red  aud 
even  the  ultra  red  of  the  spectrum,  and  as  the  action  of  i 
the  violet  and  blue  rays  is  suppressed,  he  produces  a grey-  j 
tinted  negative  with  the  same  effect  of  colour  as  seen  by  | 
the  eye.  In  a similar  way,  with  a tincture  of  chlorophyl,  | 
the  chemical  action  can  be  reversed,  aud  the  red  of  the  | 
spectrum  obtained  to  the  exclusion  of  the  violet;  when,  j 
therefore,  w'e  have  succeeded  in  completely  reversing  the 
spectrum,  we  can,  by  a proper  use  of  the  modifying  sub-  ( 
stances,  direct  the  chemical  action  so  as  to  produce  the  | 
desired  effect.  These  theoretical  views  no  doubt  are  a.s  j 
yet  wanting  in  practical  conclusions,  but  they  open  a path  | 
for  investigation  at  the  goal  of  which  will  certainly  be  | 
found  the  solution  of  the  important  problem  how  to  obtain  , 
a negative  with  the  effects  of  the  different  colours  iu  their  | 
proper  relative  proportions.  i 

Colludio  and  Gtlatino-bromide  E/nulsioiis. — 1 now  come  to  , 
the  subject  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  I 
the  meeting — emulsions  both  of  collodio  and  of  gelatino- 
bromide.  The  subject  was  opened  by  a letter  of  M.  Fabre,  ( 
of  Toulouse,  in  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  ' 
to  one  of  the  results  of  his  researches— the  fact,  namely,; 
that  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  of  M.  Chardon  is  not  , 
so  efficient  when  old  as  when  it  is  recently  prepared  ; it  is  i 
necessary,  he  found,  to  let  it  dry  before  washing  it.  M. 
de  Lafollye  also,  througli  the  medium  of  M.  Davanne,  de- 
scribed an  experiment  he  had  made  in  preparing  emulsions 
by  a dift’erent  method  to  that  given  by  M.  Chardon  ; he 
had  found  it  preferable  to  precipitate  the  silver  bromide  , 
from  water,  to  wash  it  with  alcohol,  aud  then  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  collodion.  A negative  taken  with  emulsion 
prepared  in  this  way  by  M.  Lafollye  shows  very  great 
delicacy.  M.  Andra  had  tried  the  same  method,  and  had 
obtained  similar  results,  il.  Dardy  wished  to  know  : 
whether  the  same  method  could  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
paration of  gelatino-bromide,  and  showed  some  of  his  own 
attempts  in  thisdirection,  which,  however, scarcely  appeared 
to  be  conclusive.  M.  Stebbiug  believed  that  it  would  not 
answer  for  gelatine.  M.  Aime  Girard  remarked  thatsome 
means  of  effecting  the  object  in  question  would  no  doubt 
be  discovered  ; he  thought  that  probably  it  might  be  found 
by  obtaining  perfectly  neutral  silver  bromiile  in  a highly 
subdivided  state,  and  he  recalled  his  often  proved  chemical 
experience  of  the  impossibility  of  passing  any  bromide  or 
chloride  through  the  filter  so  long  as  the  least  trace  of 
acidity  had  not  been  removed  by  washing  ; so  soon  as  that  ^ 
disappeared  the  bromide  escaped  through  the  filter.  The 
required  condition  must  probably  be  sought  for  iu  this 
direction,  as  perhaps  M.  de  Lafollye  himself  had  already 
discovered.  Al.  Stebbing,  and  after  him  AI.  Uardy,  ex- 
hibited enlargements  of  gelatino-bromide  negatives  formed 
on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  which  had  been  ! 
separated  from  the  plate.  AL  Stebbing  had  obtained  a 
very  fine  aud  regular  negative,  with  all  the  lines  correct,  en- 
larged about  four  times,  and  transferred  to  a plate  four  times 
as  large  as  the  first.  AL  Dardy  has  been  equally  successful.  , 
The  latter  advantage  is  for  the  moment  a defect  which 
must  be,  if  possible,  avoided  ; it  is  manifested  in  some  kinds 
of  gelatines,  and  more  particularly  iu  the  one  with  the 
comet  brand.  According  to  AL  Hardy  the  frilling  is  due 
to  too  concentrated  a developing  or  fixing  solution  ; he  had 
been  able  to  correct  it  directly  he  observed  the  defect  by 
reducing  the  proportion  of  ammonia  and  that  of  hyposul- 
phite, or,  in  other  words,  rendering  the  developing  solution  ' 
less  alkaline,  and  those  of  either  iron  oxalate  or  sodium 
hyposulphite  less  concentrated.  AL  Stebbing  showed  a ' 
series  of  plates  whose  delicacy  had  in  no  way  interfered 
either  with  their  vigour  or  their  harmony  ; he  stated  that 
he  had  not  experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  attaining  any 
degree  of  intensity.  As  regards  their  sensitiveness,  it  was 
so  great  that  the  greater  part  of  the  views  which  he  I 
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exhibited  contained,  as  he  pointed  out,  living  objects  taken 
while  in  motion.  A non-actinic  light  is  in  AI.  Stebbing’a 
opinion  very  difficult  to  attain  ; he  showed  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  on  this  subject,  all  conclusive  in  favour 
of  chrysoidin,  three  layers  thicknesses  of  which  must  be 
superposed  on  one  another  to  remove  all  effective  actinism. 
M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  recommended  the  employment 
of  every  possible  precaution  against  the  action  of  the 
chemical  rays— more  even  in  the  case  of  the  preparation 
than  in  that  of  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  ; he 
himself  uses  a pane  of  glass  coated  mside  and  out  with 
collodion  stained  with  chrysoidin.  AI.  Gobert  advised 
operators  to  keep  the  film  of  gelatino-bromide  excessively 
thin  ; too  thick  a film  is,  as  be  observed,  often  the  principal 
cause  of  imperfections.  A remarkable  collection  of  nega- 
tives in  gelatino-bromide  was  exhibited  by  AI.  Alo'izet ; 
they  had  only  had  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  three 
seconds.  Al.  Halagny  showed  some  beautiful  negatives 
taken  on  collodion  emulsions,  and  pointed  out  that 
he  had  secured  the  very  complete  uniformity  which 
characterised  them  by  employing  the  method  of 
Air.  Holton ; this  consists  in  pouring  the  emulsion  into 
a dish,  letting  it  dry,  cutting  it  into  strips,  and  then 
washing  it  in  boiling  water.  He  guarantees,  if  this  me- 
thod be  used,  an  absolute  constancy  of  result.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  emulsion  requires  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes, 
where  oue  of  gelatino-bromide  only  takes  a few  seconds, 
and  excellent  as  are  the  negatives  which  AI.  Halagny  ob- 
tains by  his  method,  the  words  “ fifteen  minutes  ” are  apt 
to  make  us  lose  te.mper ; it  is  the  speed  of  the  waggon 
against  that  of  the  locomotive.  However  that  may  be, 
we  are  compelled  sometimes  to  make  use  of  the  waggon  iu 
spite  of  the  railways,  and  it  is  the  same  with  these  collo- 
dion emulsions — we  must  not  despise  them  altogether. 
AI.  Ferrier  submitted  to  the  meeting  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  gelatino-bromide  pellicle  of  his  own  make,  and  some 
negatives  taken  with  it.  Pellicle  is  now  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite of  all  travelling  photographers.  Lastly,  AI.  Chardon 
read  an  important  paper  on  the  various  gelatino-bromides  ; 
but  it  was  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  even  an 
abstract  of  it — my  letter  for  this  week’s  News  would  never 
be  finished  within  anything  short  of  outrageous  limits, 
and  with  all  my  wish  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
I have  already  exceeded  the  space  that  is  generally 
alloted  to  me.  Nevertheless,  the  Editor  and  my  readers 
will,  I hope,  permit  me  to  say  a few  words  about 
AI.  Chardon 's  paper,  which  constituted  in  reality  a most 
complete  and  interesting  study  of  the  whole  subject  of 
gelatino-bromide.  He  has  tried  a very  large  number  of 
the  gelatines  generally  known,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a series  of  formulas  which  I shall  describe 
afterwards,  but  of  which  the  principal  is  as  follows  ; — 

A. — Water  ...  50  cub.  cents. 

Ammonium  bromide  ...  5 grammes 

Nelson’s  gelatine  ...  ...  4 „ 

Fish  glue  4 ,, 

H. — Water  50  cub.  cents. 

Silver  nitrate  ...  ...  9 grammes 

H is  poured  into  A,  and  the  whole  is  kept  for  three 
hours  over  the  water  bath  with  frequent  stirring.  The 
result  is  a creamy  emulsion,  which  is  filtered  into  a dish, 
aud,  when  set,  it  is  cut  up  and  well  washed,  so  as  to  free 
it  from  all  soluble  salts;  the  plates  must  be  dried  very 
rapidly.  I shall  recur  to  this  paper  (which  has  been  very 
conscientiously  worked  out)  on  a future  occasion  ; it  is  im- 
portant that  at  least  a resume  of  its  principal  details  should 
be  made  public.  I cannot  conclude  without  referring 
very  briefly  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  photographic 
prints  on  lithographic  stone,  taken  with  fatty  ink,  by 
AI.  Lampud. 

When  1 commenced  an  account  of  this  meeting,  I alluded 
to  the  well-filled  agenda  paper  ; in  giving  only  a condensed 
summary  of  the  transactions,  I have  made  the  present 
letter  much  too  long.  Leon  Vidju,. 
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LIGHTING  THE  SlTTER. 

BY  0.  W.  OSBOnX.* 

Ix  what  follows,  I shall  attempt  to  confine  myself  to  a few 
remarks  upon  the  proper  lighting  of  the  sitter,  hoping  by 
BO  doing  to  perhaps  throw  a faint  ray  on  the  subject, 
which  may  (or  at  least  I hope  so)  do  some  one  a small 
amount  of  good.  What  is  the  cause  of  our  pleasure  when 
viewing  a really  fine  work  of  art?  To  this  there  is  but 
one  answer,  namely,  the  lighting  and  posing  ; but  as  it  is 
the  former  of  which  1 am  speaking,  I shall  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  posing  for  the  present.  Tick  up  any  well  executed 
photograph,  which  has  been  made  by  an  artist,  and  you 
will  observe  a wonderful  blending  of  light  and  shade, 
without  any  of  those  harsh,  snowy  lights  and  inky  blacks 
so  characteristic  of  many  pictures  made  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. A great  many  workmen  in  the  country  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  all  their  sitters  alike  in  respect  to  the 
lighting,  forgetting,  as  it  were,  that  no  two  faces  require 
exactly  the  same  treatment.  While  a light m.ay  be  well  suited 
to  yourpurposein  photographingpersonswith  round,  plump 
features,  yet  that  light  would  give  you  a horrible  negative 
of  a person  with  very  prominent  features.  For  a person 
with  round,  plump  face,  the  light  (that  is,  the  principal 
light)  should  strike  them  at  an  angle  of  about  4.!)°  f rom 
the  perpendicular,  and  proceed  fioui  some  distance  in 
rent  and  to  one  side  of  the  subject.  A serious  fault 
with  many  is  in  the  use  of  a screen  on  the  shaded  side  of 
their  subject.  The  screen  is  all  right  if  it  is  only  used  in 
its  right  place,  which,  I may  say,  is  not  wholly  to  one 
side,  but  rather  inclined  to  occupy  a position  more  in 
front  of  the  sitter  than  many  are  inclined  to  place  it.  Of 
course  the  inclination  must  depend  altogether  upon  the 
subject  you  have  in  charge  : if  fat  and  plump,  pull  the  | 
screen  away  some  distance ; but  if  of  the  opposite  sort, 
move  it  closer  up,  all  the  while  watching  the  various  | 
changes  and  modifications  that  take  place.  Care  must  j 
be  exercised,  so  as  not  to  throw  too  much  light  on  what  j 
should  be  the  shady  side  of  your  subject,  for  if  you  do,  ] 
you  will  meet  with  a serious  trouble  iu  respect  to  the  for- , 
mation  of  false  lights. 

A common  fault  of  many  is  in  placing  their  sitters  too  1 
close  to  the  side  light,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  gain  ; 
increased  brilliancy  and  shortness  of  exposure : better  have  | 
no  side  light,  than  so  sin  against  all  the  rules  of  art  by  so  ' 
doing.  Brilliancy  is  not  produced  by  any  such  means,  | 
unless  you  call  hardness  brilliancy.  In  order  to  secure 
brilliant  lighting,  it  is  essential  that  your  background  be 
of  a medium  grey  tint ; not  too  dark,  lor  that  gives  a cold, 
wintry  efiect,  and  the  light  strikes  the  sitter  so  that  one 
side  is  made  a little  lighter  than  the  ground,  while  the 
other  is  so  screened  as  to  be  made  to  appear  a little 
darker  ; taking  care  to  watch  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  (ace,  that  they  be  not  too  abrupt ; to  prevent 
which,  use  the  white  muslin  screen  or  reflector  mentioned 
above,  and  in  the  manner  there  indicated.  Light  proceed- 
ing from  a number  of  places,  as  from  too  large  an  opening 
in  the  sky  or  side-light,  will  have  a very  bad  effect.  It 
not  only  flattens  the  picture,  but  gives  the  person  making 
the  same  a very  bad  reputation  as  an  artist ; so  see  to  it 
that  a suitable  number  of  screens  are  provided,  both  over 
head  and  on  the  side,  to  enable  you  to  control  your  light  iu 
a satisfactory  manner. 

During  my  fourteen  years’  experience,  I have  worked 
under  a great  many  different  lights,  some  of  which  were 
very  good,  while  others  were  fit  subjects  for  ridicule.  Of 
course,  one  workman  will  prefer  this,  and  another  that, 
sort  of  light ; but,  for  my  own  part,  I find  one  constructed 
with  a clear  northern  exposure  the  very  best  that  can 
possibly  be  made.  The  side  light  should  be  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high  by  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  with  screens 
provided  with  springs  or  weighted  rollers,  so  that  they 
can  be  raised  from  the  bottom  up,  and  not  the  reverse,  as 
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is  the  method  adopted  in  a great  many  studios.  Skylights 
should  face  the  north,  if  possible,  and  be  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  side  light,  or  a little  longer 
would  do  no  harm,  and  also  be  provided  with  light  blue  or 
white  screens,  fastened  at  their  upper  ends,  and  provicled 
with  cords  and  pulleys,  so  that  they  can,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  be  made  to  perform  all  the  functions  required  of 
such  devices. 

By  having  the  screen  fastened  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  skylight,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  side-light,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  control  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  faces  of  your  sitters  than  if  the  arrangement  was  re- 
versed, and  the  ends  made  fast,  as  I have  frequently 
seen,  at  the  point  where  the  side  and  top-lights  join. 
I’he  operating-room  should  always  bo  provided  with  two 
white  muslin  screens,  for  use  on  each  side,  but  more 
nearly  in  front  of  the  sitter.  They  should  form,  as  it 
were,  a pair  of  wings  to  the  instrument,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  vary  the  effect  at  will.  A very  useful 
contrivance,  embodying  the  same  principles,  is  the  Kurts 
counter  reflector,  which  you  can  find  described  at  length 
in  Anderson’s  “ Skylight  and  Dark-room.”  Of  course,  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  is  only  suited  to 
bust  pictures  or  the  like  ; groups  always  requiring  a diffe- 
rent treatment. 

The  other  subjects  connected  with  the  photographic 
business,  of  which  the  w-riter  would  like  to  speak,  will  be 
treated  separately  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

One  more  thing,  connected  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  skylight,  deserves  mention.  It  is  the  habit  of  many 
photographers  to  build  their  lights  entirely  too  flat ; or, 
in  other  words,  not  high  enough  from  the  floor  to  the 
highest  point  The  skylight  should  always  have  what  car- 
penters call  a “ half  pitch,”  or  even  a little  more  than 
that  would  not  hurt  anything,  but  be  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  I need  not  here  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
many  advantages  a steep  light  may  have  over  a flat  one  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  your  operating  room  will  be  drier  on 
wet  days  than  your  neighbour’s  who  has  a flat  light. 
Where  the  skylight  is  steep,  as  indicated  above,  and  you 
have  to  operate  in  a room  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  wide, 
you  will  find  that  much  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  sitter  seven  or  eight  feet  away* from  the 
side-light,  thus  giving  the  lower  portion  of  the  skylight 
a chance  to  assist  in  illuminating  the  model,  not  to  add  a 
hundred  other  advantages  to  be  derived  w hen  a steep  light 
is  used  ; but  the  most  important  of  all  will  be  the  relief 
obtained,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  shadows  are  cast. 

The  Rembrandt,  or  shadow  picture,  although  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  styles  ever  introduced,  is,  1 am  sorry 
to  say,  slowly  losing  ground,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  encouragement  from  photographers  that  it 
should  receive.  In  fact,  many  refuse  to  make  them  alto- 
gether ; for  the  reason,  probably,  that  they  are  difficult 
to  produce.  Ignorance  seems  to  prevail  among  a great 
many  in  regard  to  the  method  of  lighting  ; nine  out  of 
ten  use  a light  entirely  too  harsh,  and  that,  too,  from  a 
window  or  side-light  which  is  about  on  a level  with  the 
face  of  the  sitter.  Such  a method  is  altogether  wrong. 
In  my  own  work  I adopt  the  following  method,  which 
can  be  worked  successfully  by  any  one.  It  is  this : — 
Begin  by  placing  your  grey  shaded  ground  near  one 
end  of  the  side-light,  and  about  seven  feet  away  from 
the  glazed  surface ; swing  the  side  of  the  ground  far- 
thest from  the  light  around  away  from  the  light,  then 
put  the  chair  in  its  proper  place,  after  which  you  may 
pose  the  subject,  turning  the  body  still  farther  from  the 
light.  If  the  subject  is  round  and  plump,  you  can  shut 
off  the  side  light  almost  entirely,  leaving  only  about  two 
feet  of  glass  at  the  upper  end,  after  which  the  skylight 
curtains  must  be  drawn  down  to  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  the  side-light,  and  left  there ; next  move  the  camera- 
stand  around  away  from  the  side-light,  after  the  same 
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manner  as  the  background,  until  you  come  square  with 
the  background  again  ; now  adjust  the  rest  to  the  sitter’s 
head,  turning  the  head  a little  toward  the  side-light,  but 
not  too  much  so,  and  step  back  and  observe  the  style  of 
light  at  that  moment  playing  over  the  face  of  your  sitter, 
and  sec  if  it  does  not  resemble  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  “ Rembrandt.”  A little  practice  in  operating  dia- 
gonally across  your  room  will  show  you  a variety  of  effects 
of  light  and  shade  of  which  the  uninitiated  would  never 
dream.  By  causing  the  light  to  proceed  from  a point 
some  distance  above  and  to  one  side  or  other  of  your 
sitter,  you  avoid  that  too  common  error  of  many — the 
melting  together  of  the  high  lights  of  the  cheek  and 
nose. 


Ilokf)  imb  ('^ucrie.i. 


A perplexing  bath. 

Deak  Sir, — My  negative  bath  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  which 
in  vain  I have  endeavoured  to  unravel.  I write  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  either  yourself  or  some  of  your  readers  may  bo  able 
to  offer  some  explanation.  I mix  my  bath  in  the  usual  manner 
with  distilled  water,  and  .35  grains  to  the  ounce.  For  a few 
days  the  negatives  are  beautiful  and  soft,  hut  after  that  time 
they  are  flat  and  grey,  and  I cannot  get  the  least  roundness  or 
body  in  them  ; and  after  they  are  washed  and  allowed  to  dra  n 
a minute  or  two  the  surface  looks'as  if  they  had  been  thoroughly 
peppered.  I know  the  hath  is  not  over-iodized,  for  1 iodize  by 
putting  a plate  in  for  a few  hours.  The  paper  looks  the  same 
after  sensitizing,  so  that  it  must  rest  either  with  the  water  or 
the  silver,  of  which  I have  tried  various  (two)  samples  with 
same  result.  1 may  add  that  the  bath  is  “crammed”  with 
minute  particles  even  after  filtering,  and  looks  like  “ fluff  ’’  from 
a linen  cloth  ; and  the  paper  bath,  after  standing  an  hour  or 
two,  gives  a black  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  I have 
tried  every  remedy,  from  sunning  to  a dose  of  cyanide,  and  to 
no  effect.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  ? — Yours 
espectfully.  Puzzled. 

[The  hath  may  easily  be  over-iodized  by  leaving  a plate  in 
for  a few  hours. — Ed.] 


•§r0mbittgs  ^0cuUfs. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  1st,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Stat- 
HAM,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a letter  that  he  had  received  from 
Mrs.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  condolence 
written  by  the  Chairman  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  Another 
letter  was  also  read  that  had  been  received  by  the  President  from 
the  Belgian  Photographic  Society,  referring  to  a competition  that 
is  about  to  take  place  for  the  best  emulsion  process : a present 
of  600  francs  had  been  presented  to  them  to  be  awarded  as 
prizes. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  T.  0.  Dewey  were  elected  as 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Brittlebank  then  handed  round  to  the  members,  for 
inspection,  proofs  of  the  portraits  taken  of  the  President  at  the 
last  meeting  by  his  nesv  apparatus  for  burning  magnesium. 

Mr.  W . B.  Bolton  submitted  for  inspection  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  portraits  taken  by  ordinary  coal  gas  by  Mr. 
Law.s,  of  Newcastle,  in  twenty-five  seconds.  A parcel  of 
pamphlets  had  been  received  by  the  Secretary  for  distribu'ion 
among  the  members,  from  Mr.  J.  Buxton  Payne,  of  Manchester 
— “ Developing  Instructions  for  Dry  Plates.” 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Foxlee  to  read  his  paper 
on  “ The  Continuatiug  Action  of  Light  in  Carbon  Printing”  (sec 
page  218),  which  he  illustrated  by  numerous  specimens. 

The  President  said  he  felt  sure  that  every  member  present 
must  feel  pieced  with  the  admirable  paper  that  had  just  been 
r 'ad,  so  well  illustrated  as  it  had  been,  and  it  only  showed  how 
difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  perseverance. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  he  had  often  heard  it  remarked  that  it 
was  very  difficult  in  carbon  printing  to  get  the  same  results 


twice.  When  the  same  exposure  had  been  given  and  no  end  of 
pains  taken  to  get  the  actinometer  paper  to  register  the  tints  as 
even  as  possible,  and  also  every  precaution  to  keep  the  tissue 
dry,  in  hopes  of  getting  even  results — all  had  been  to  no 
purpose.  But  what  he  had  just  heard  from  Mr.  Foxlee,  relative 
to  moisture,  could  not  fail  to  be  a boon  to  many  who  had  to 
get  off  a number  of  prints  in  dull  winter  weather.  Success 
seemed  to  lay  in  the  requisite  degree  of  dampness  to  keep  up  this 
continuating  action,  and  that  was  best  obtained  when  the  tissue 
was  only  slightly  moist ; but  when  the  tissue  was  very  wet,  this 
peculiar  action  did  not  occur  so  much;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tissue,  when  very  dry,  was  very  insensitive.  It  was  also  a fact 
that  when  tissue  was  sensitized,  and  just  as  it  was  taken  off  from 
the  bath,  it  could  be  carried  into  .strong  light ; but  on  drying,  the 
sensitiveness  was  obtained.  He  himself  had  carried  wet  tissue 
into  very  strong  light  without  any  injury  to  it;  it  printed  all 
right  when  dry. 

Mr.  Collins  suggested  that  the  admirable  specimens  of  Mr. 
Foxlee ’s  would  be  very  valuable  if  they  could  be  reduced  in  size, 
and  issued  to  the  members  as  a presentation  print,  as  a guide  to 
them  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Pearsall  said  that  he  had  had  no  experience  in  carbon 
printing,  but,  gathering  from  what  he  had  heard,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Mr.  Foxlee  had  cleared  up  many  points. 

Mr.  Ayers  said  he  did  not  think  that  this  action  applied  simply 
to  carbon  printing,  but,  so  far  as  his  experience  was  concerned, 
also,  to  a certain  extent,  to  silver  printing,  for  he  had  found  that 
prints  in  the  frames  that  had  not  finished  printing  over  night 
were  found  sufficiently  done  by  the  morning,  and  did  not  require 
to  be  out  again. 

Mr.  Bolas  observed  that  chloride  of  silver  could  be  exposed  to 
light  in  a sealed  tube  without  darkening. 

Mr.  Foxlee  remarked  that  the  examples  were  kept  in  a metal 
case,  and  others  in  a closed  drawer. 

Mr.  Pearsall  said  that  some  of  this  peculiar  action  might  be 
due  to  ozone,  as  ozone  was  produced  under  many  different  condi- 
tions, which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  in  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Brook.’,  said  that 
the  action  was  more  rapid  when  the  tissue  had  been  mounted 
with  bichromate  solution  on  its  supports  ; but  if  all  the  free  bichro- 
mate were  washed  out,  the  action  did  not  ro  on  ; so,  by  keeping 
the  tissue  with  the  bichromate  on  it  in  a closet  at  a certain  tem- 
perature, a greater  number  of  prints  could  be  got  off  in  bad 
weather.  He  further  remarked  that  if  he  had  a novice  to  teach, 
he  would  rather  teach  him  carbon  printing  than  silver,  as  it  was 
so  much  less  trouble.  At  the  Autotype  Works  the  printers  were 
quite  ignorant  of  silver  printing.  Not  long  ago  he  had  to  make 
a silver  print,  and  they  were  quite  astonished  to  see  the  image  fully 
out  when  taken  from  the  frame  ; they  had  never  seen  such  a thing 
before. 

^Ir.  Harrison  then  demonstrated  the  method  of  forming  re- 
flectors for  any  class  of  work,  to  throw  the  light  in  any  direction 
it  might  be  required. 

Messrs.  WKATTENand  WAiNWRioiir  passed  round  for  inspec- 
tion some  instantaneous  photographs  (five  in  number),  cabinet 
size,  of  the  Oxford  and  Cimbridge  boat-race.  Mr.  Wratten 
said  they  were  taken  under  very  great  difficulty.  The  train  he 
was  in  arrived  late,  and  the  place  he  intended  to  occupy  was 
taken  up,  so  he  had  to  lay  a board  across  the  top  of  some  chim- 
ney-pots, and  do  the  best  he  could.  The  examples  were  very 
fine  indeed. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  mar- 
vellous examples  of  instantaneous  photography  which  gave  so  true 
a representation  of  the  race  on  such  a day. 

^Ir.  Wratten  said  they  were  taken  with  a D lens  of  twelve 
inches  focal  length,  and  a five-eighth  stop,  and  exposed  with  a 
drop  shutter  ; and  the  negatives  were  untouched. 

Mr.  York  exhibited  a very  clever  and  compact  apparatus  for 
washing  emulsions. 

51r.  A.  Cowan  e.xhibited  a very  ingenious  instant meoiis 
electric  drop-shutter,  whereby  all  vibration  of  the  camera  was 
avoided  ; which  was  well  received  by  the  members. 

Mr.  W.M.  Brooks  said  that  he  had  that  day  received  the  pros- 
pectuses and  prize  list  from  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic,  to 
be  held  on  August  26th,  1873,  and  he  hoped  this  year  to  see  a 
goodly  number  of  exhibits  ; and  he  also  wished  to  state  that  it 
was  the  only  society  in  the  country  that  offered  awards 
annually  for  photography,  and  he  only  wish  ad  members  could 
pay  a visit  to  the  Exhibition  when  it  was  opened,  as  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  delighted.  Another  department  (a 
new  one)  that  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  a 
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photographic  appliance  department,  for  cameras  and  apparatus, 
and  also  the  magic  lantern,  as  he  considered  that  instrument  was 
now  closely  connected  with  photography  in  exhibiting  its  pro- 
ductions. The  judges  thought  it  expedient  to  have  this  year  what 
they  might  term  an  open  list,  as  of  late  processes  and  different 
classes  of  pictures  were  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  every  class  ; but  whatever  was  sent  for  exhibition 
would  be  fairly  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Mr.  Brooks  said  that 
he  should  also  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  any  information 
respecting  any  point  that  might  not  be  clearly  understood  from  the 
prospectuses,  which  he  would  distribute  to  the  members,  by 
writing  to  him  at  Reigate. 

According  to  the  notice  given  at  the  last  meeting,  a certain 
amount  of  the  surplus  presentation  prints  were  then  disposed  of. 
A few  are  still  remaining,  which  will  be  disposed  of  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  IIarrison  said  he  would  describe  at  the  next  meeting  a 
new  apparatus  for  artificial  light;  and  Mr.  Buittlebank  would 
also  read  a paper,  which  would  be  duly  announced. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PitOToaRAPHic  Society  of  Vienna. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  11th 
March  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  E.  Uokxiq. 

A communication  was  received  from  Professor  J.  IIcsnik, 
containing  remarks  on  the  photographic  reproduction  of  linear 
and  stippled  drawings.  For  this  purpose,  he  observed,  the  as- 
phalt process  gave  the  sharpest  and  clearest  pictures,  but  was 
attended  by  many  difdculties.  Among  these  difficulties  more 
especially  are  the  circumstances  (1)  that  the  size  of  a plate  in 
the  asphalt  method  is  limited  to  a square  foot  at  most  ; (2), 
that  the  zinc  plate  used  as  a support  must  be  highly  polished, 
which  renders  it  very  expensive ; (3),  that  the  asphalt  is  sensi- 
tive in  only  a slight  degree.  Photographs  of  lino  drawings 
have  been  obtained  now  for  some  years  by  means  ot  photo- 
lithographic traus^'er  paper,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
stippled  drawings  can  be  reproduced  quite  as  successfully  by  the 
same  means.  Professor  Ilusnik  obtained  these  photographs 
himself,  by  passing  his  gelatine  paper  through  a glazing  press, 
thus  obtaining  a highly  polished  surface  capable  of  reproducing 
the  most  delicate  and  finely  gradated  shades  of  the  drawing. 
The  difficulty  of  preserving  the  photo-lithographic  paper  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a sensitive  state  ha  has  overcome  by  keep- 
ing it  in  a box  whose  floor  is  covered  with  ammonium  carbonate. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  sent  a report  on  some  samples  of  collotype 
gelatine  by  Heinrichs,  of  Hochst-on-the-Main.  Ho  has  ex- 
amined three  kinds  of  their  gelatine  distinguished  by  the  letters 
L,  II,  C ; they  are  all  nearly  colourless  and  transparent,  soften 
quickly  in  cold  water,  and  melt  at  about  a temperature  of  33"  C. 
All  three  sorts,  either  before  development  or  during  that  opera- 
tion, became  perceptibly  grained,  which  is  very  necessary  for 
collotyping.  The  quality  L seemed  to  be  best  adapted  for 
collotypes,  as  it  possessed  the  greatest  power  of  resistance  ; the 
quality  H,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  suitable  for  the  carbon 
and  other  similar  processes,  as  it  is  more  soluble,  and  thus 
materially  promotes  the  development  of  the  image. 

The  President  remarked,  that  alter  Dr.  Eder’s  report,  the 
dealers  in  photographic  materials  would  no  doubt  keep  all 
these  gelatines  in  stock ; and 

Herr  J.  Albert,  of  Munich,  who  was  presemt  at  the  meeting 
as  guest,  stated  that  for  his  own  business  be  .bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  his  gelatine  direct  from  Messrs.  Heinrichs. 

Another  communication  was  read  from  Prof.  Husnik,  on  his 
experiments  on  the  intensifying  of  negatives,  photographs  of 
prints,  and  engravings.  The  lead  intensiQer  of  Dr.  Eder,  he 
had  found  in  many  cases  not  only  difficult  to  use,  but  uncertain 
in  its  results.  Ho  had  tried  various  other  means  for  intensify- 
ing negatives,  and  found  the  only  one  on  which  he  could  rely 
to  bo  a solution  of  protochloride  of  mercury  in  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  negative  he  first  prepares  entirely  by  the  wet 
method,  using  only  a pure  iodized  collodion,  and  developing 
with  iron  and  sugar.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  developed  pic- 
ture depends  entirely  the  method  of  intensifying.  If  the  image 
be  sufficiently  vigorous,  it  is  at  once  washed,  and  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  ; but  if  the  exposure  had  been  too  short,  it  must 
be  strengthened  with  pyrogallic  acid  previous  to  fixing. 
Afterwards  the  picture  is  intensified  with  the  solution  of 
mercury  chloride  and  potassium  iodide.  In  many  cases  the 
solution  of  chloride  alone  would  suffice,  but  if  that  does  not 
give  sufficient  vigour,  then  the  solution  of  mercury  in  the 
iodide  must  be  employed.  This  latter  is  prepared  by  precipi- 


tating the  iodide  of  mercury  from  the  solution  of  chloride  by 
potassium  iodiile,  and  redissolving  the  red  precipitate  in  excess 
of  the  potassium  salt. 

Herr  Jaffe  believed  that  Prof.  Husnik  had  exaggerated  the 
difficulties  of  intensifying  by  means  of  a solution  of  load  ; ho 
had  found  this  process  give  good  results,  although  the  solution 
of  mercury  iodide  might  be  used  occasionally  with  advantage. 
Plates  might  be  left  in  the  lead  solution  for  a considerable  time 
while  the  operator  could  go  on  with  his  other  work,  and  any 
green  fog  which  might  arise  from  defective  washing  could  bo 
removed  by  hydrochloric  aciil. 

A discussion  arose  on  the  extra-rapid  process  of  M.  Boissonas. 
The  president  stated  that  ho  had  only  heard  of  Klary’s  experi- 
ments in  Frank’s  studio  (though  now  M.  Klary  was  disavowed 
by  M.  Boissonas),  but  Herr  Anoereb,  who  had  been  present  at 
some  of  these  experiments  in  the  company  of  Prof.  Roller,  of 
Pesfh,  explaned  that  the  results  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

Herr  Luckiiardt  referred  to  former  reports  of  his  in  a 
number  of  so-called  instantaneous  processes,  of  which  he 
maintained  that  only  those  of  Messrs  Chambay  and  Krole  met 
all  the  requirements  of  an  extra-rapid  process,  and  one  of  the 
members  present  informed  the  meeting  that  llorr  Krolo’s 
process  would  shortly,  by  arrangement  with  a manufacturing 
house  of  photographic  iiiaterials,  be  made  available  to  a large 
circle  of  customers. 


Photographic  Society  of  Berlin. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
3rd  April,  Professor  Fritsch  exhibited  a large  number  of  Col. 
Woodward’s  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  demonstrating 
the  enormous  progress  which  micro-photography  has  made  of 
late  years.  It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  at  a distance  of 
ten  metres  between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  objective,  which 
latter  is  hardly  larger  than  the  head  of  a pin,  such  perfectly 
modelled  and  equally  illuminated  images  could  be  produced.  A 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Fritsch  was  passed,  and  ho 
was  requested  to  express  to  Col.  Woodward  the  ackoowledg- 
ments  of  the  Society. 

Herr  Duby  inquired  whether,  for  correcting  the  difference  of 
focos,  Professor  Fritsch  had  adopted  an  absorption  cell  filled 
with  a solution  of  the  ammonio-cupric  oxide,  or  a displacement 
of  the  ground  glass  plate. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Herr  Fritsch  explained  that 
to  the  screw  micrometer  of  the  objective  he  had  fitted  a toothed 
wheel,  into  which  a pinion  of  half  the  pitch  was  geared.  By 
this  means  an  excessively  small  motion  could  be  impressed  on 
the  screw-micrometer,  and  the  distance  through  which  it  was 
turned  could  bo  easily  read  off.  A strip  of  glass  with  fine  lines 
engraved  on  it  is  placed  across  the  stage,  and  by  means  of  it 
the  difference  of  focal  length  is  determined  ; it  is  then  adjusted 
by  turning  the  pinion  so  as  to  advance  or  draw  back  the 
objective. 

Herr  Kardatz  described  an  arrangement  that  he  had  seen 
in  a photographic  studio  in  San  Francisco.  This  consisted  of 
a screen  of  wire  netting  placed  at  about  the  distance  of  a foot 
from  the  roughly  painted  background,  which  had  the  peculiar 
effect  of  concentrating  all  the  vigour  of  the  image,  and  conse- 
quently the  attention  of  the  observer  on  the  portrait  itself, 
while  the  background  became  more  indistinct. 

Herr  Suck  referred  to  tho  practice  which  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed of  stretching  a piece  of  gauze  in  front  of  the  background, 
with  the  object  of  giving  greater  softness  to  the  picture.  The 
plan,  however,  failed  in  producing  a satisfactory  result,  though 
probably  a wire  netting  with  a rough  background  would  bo 
more  effectual. 

Ilorr  Duby  laid  before  tho  meeting  a number  of  photo- 
mechanical prints  from  the  works  of  the  Photo-Engraving 
Company  ofNew  York.  Groat  admiration  was  excited  by  the 
perfection  to  which  this  kind  of  printing  had  been  brought,  and 
it  was  determined  to  keep  for  some  time  the  collection  on  view 
for  tho  benefit  of  the  members. 


Sislk  in  StnMn. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Tho  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
May  13,  at  the  Gallery,  6,  Pall  Mall  East  (the  summer  exhibi- 
tion ot  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  being  on 
view),  when,  in  addition  toother  matters,  a paper  will  be  read 
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by  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  closing  the  discussion  upon  gelatine 
emulsions. 

Presentation  Pkint. — The  presentation  print  of  the  Photo- 
graphic .Society  of  Groat  Britain  is  now  in  course  of  issue  to 
members.  It  is  tlio  fine  view  at  Bettws-y-coed  which  obtained 
for  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham  a prize  at 
the  last  E.xtiibitiou,  printed  by  the  Autotypo  Company  in  print- 
ing ink  of  the  photo-collographic  process,  of  which  it  is  a very 
admirable  example.  There  is  one  curious  omission,  the  result 
of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  some  one.  The  producers  of  the 
negative,  the  fact  thatit  was  a prize  print,  the  place  where  the 
view  was  taken,  the  name  of  the  printers,  are  all  duly  set  forth  ; 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  the  pre- 
sentation print  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Catalooue. — We  have  received  a copy  of  the  interesting 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  opticians,  of  High 
Holborn.  It  contains  details  of  an  extensive  assortment  of 
lenses  and  apparatus  generally,  as  well  as  other  photographic 
requisites,  which  it  will  bo  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  photo- 
graphers to  consult,  especially  all  those  who  may  contemplate 
increasing  or  altering  their  stock  of  phctographic  appliances. 

Portraits  by  Gas  Light. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Laws,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a further  example  ot  por- 
traiture by  ordinary  gas-light.  An  excellent  cabinet  produced 
with  an  exposure  of  25  seconds  is  brilliant  and  finely  modelled. 
The  burner  consisted  of  68  jets,  with  an  illuminating  power 
equal  to  1,250  candlis.  The  exposure  for  card  portraits  is  about 
15  seconds.  We  hope  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
shortly. 

Collodion  and  Gelatine  for  Emulsion.— Mr.  Obernetter 
says,  in  speaking  about  the  gelatine  plates  sensitized  with 
bromide  of  silver,  that  they  are  the  most  sensitive  plates  he 
ever  used,  but  the  drawback  to  them  is  the  drying  and  the 
trouble  of  developing  them.  He  therefore  prefers  the  bromide 
emulsion,  which  he  plunges,  after  being  set,  in  a solution  of  1 
part  gelatine,  30  parts  ot  alcohol,  and  20  parts  of  warm  water. 
Plates  thus  prepared  can  be  kept  for  some  time,  while  others 
not  coated  with  gelatine  will  have  to  bo  developed  right  after 
exposure. 

Carbon  in  America. — Mr.  Gentilo,  an  enlhnsaistic  carbon 
printer,  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photo- 
grapher, says: — “ I want  you,  friend  Fitzgibbon,  to  urge  on  all 
those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  carbon  not  to  bo  such 
tools  as  to  abandon  it,  but  to  go  at  it  again  with  renewed  energy. 
But  they  must  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  ; not  like  a firm  in 
New  York  are  doing,  as  told  to  mo  by  our  mutual  friend 
Howard,  of  the  State  of  Now  York  carbon  fame.  They  had  a 
distinguished  individual  to  whom  they  paid  the  very  liberal 
salary  of  throe  dollars  per  week  {.about  twelve  shillings) 
working  carbon  for  them,  but  with  very  indifferent  success. 
How  could  they  expect  otherwise  ? A really  skilful  printer 
ought  to  be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  an  operator.  One  of  the 
firms  that  I mention  in  this  letter  pay  their  carbon  printer 
thirty-five  dollars  per  week  (about  seven  pounds),  but  he  is  a 
success.  In  conclusion,  I will  only  say  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  that  Mr.  Lilieuthal, 
who  takes  great  interest  that  others  also  may  succeed  in  working 
carbon,  is  most  willing  to  impart  to  all  those  who  wish  to  come 
to  his  studio  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  modus  operandi. 
And  I,  as  the  President  of  the  Carbon  Society,  which  I hope  to 
see  give  a good  exhibition  some  day  not  far  distant  (St.  Louis, 
I think,  would  be  a good  place),  assure  all  carbon  licencees 
that  the  fault  ot  uon-succcss  lies  with  them,  and  not  with  the 
process.” 

A New  Measure  of  Actinlsm.— It  has  been  maintained  by 
Schoenbein  and  others  that  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  containing  no  trace  of  nitrous  acid  wouhl  not  produce  any 
change  in  iodide  of  starch.  Professor  Leeds  stated  that  he  had 
been  unable  either  to  obtain  acids  so  pure,  or  to  make  them 
himself,  but  that  his  iodide  ot  starch  solutions  were  invariably 
affected  by  them.  Upon  reasoning  on  the  circumstance,  it 
struck  him  that  iodides  might  be  decomposed  by  light  in  the 
presence  of  acids,  a supposition  which  afterwards  proved  true  ; 
and  he  based  upon  it  a method  for  measuring  the  relative  actinic 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  light.  Upon  exposing  such  solutions 
for  the  same  length  of  time  to  the  sun’s  rays,  to  the  electric 
light,  and  to  a magnesium  light,  and  then  comparing  the  re- 
sults in  a colour  comparator,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
electric  light  had  produced  over  three  times  as  much  chemical 
effect  as  sunlight,  while  the  action  of  the  magnesium  light 
was  but  a very  small  fraction  of  it. 


R.  ft.  F. — The  effect  of  distemper  cilouring  is  excellent  for  por- 
trait backgrounds,  but  the  screens  are  easily  injured,  and  not 
easily  repainted  by  amateurs.  On  tlio  whole,  we  think  oil 
flatting  answers  best  for  baekgrounds.  To  produce  such  a flatted 
surface,  mix  the  paint  with  the  slightest  possible  trace  of  oil, 
using  turpentine  almost  entirely.  Some  skill  is  necessary  in 
applying  the  paint. 

O.  P. — In  precipitating  a negative  bath  with  carbonate  of  soda,  we 
have  often  noticed  that  towards  the  end,  a dirty  bluish-black 
solution  has  remnineil,  containing  the  impurities  of  the  solution  ; 
this  has  been  and  should  be  rejected.  2.  The  scum  you  describe 
is  generally  present.  We  remove  it  with  strips  of  clean 
blotting-paper  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  solution  before 
immersing  a plate. 

Jenny  .T, — They  were  collodion  positives  to  which  you  refer,  and 
the  effect  was  produced  by  a secret  formula,  in  which  a solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  was  a principal  element.  Ferrotypes 
may  also  be  whitened  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  question 
of  permanency  of  such  pictures  is  a difficult  one,  ns  some  fade  or 
darken  rapidly,  whilst  others  remain  unchanged.  If  the 
ble.aching  bo  carried  as  far  as  possible,  wo  believe  that  the 
result  will  be  tolerably  durable.  Its  tone  will,  of  course,  be 
lowered  by  varnish. 

Godolphin. — Chloroform  is  the  best  solvent  of  india-rubber  that 
wo  know.  Some  samples  of  benzole  do  not  readily  di.ssolve  india- 
rubber.  When  there  is  any  difficulty,  the  best  plan  is  to  shred 
the  india-rubber  as  small  as  possible,  then  cover  it  with  chloro- 
form, which  will  readily  dissolve  it,  forming  a paste,  which  may 
then  be  ea.xily  dissolved  or  diluted  with  benzole  as  required. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a good  solvent,  but  it  has  an  offensive 
smell. 

R.  F.  L. — Marine  glue  answers  well  as  a cement  for  glass  in 
making  glass  baths.  The  pieces  of  glass  must  be  made  hot,  .and 
the  glue  melted.  This  is  best  done  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  a flame,  or  by  putting  bits  in  an  iron  spoon  and  holding  that 
over  the  fire. 

G.  G. — In  our  experience  a strong  developer  gives  a softer  and  more 
detailed  negative  than  a weak  one.  We  should  call  thirty  to  fifty 
grains  strong,  and  five  to  twelve  grains  week.  A weak  developer 
develops  slowly,  and  gives  more  intensity  to  tho  high  lights 
relatively  than  a strong  one. 

J.  H.  Morten. — Judging  from  the  examples  enclosed,  your  lens 
is  of  tooshorta  focus  to  Jo  justice  to  standing  card  portraits.  You 
may  improve  the  definition  by  using  a small  stop,  but  that  will 
rolong  the  exposure.  Most  ordinary  quarter-plates  will  do  for 
ust  card  portraits,  but  not  for  standing  figures.  Your  half-plato 
will  give  better  covering  definition  tor  such  figures  ; but  the 
focus  is  too  long  for  good  results.  With  tho  thick  atmosphere 
often  prevailing  in  this  country  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  tho  use  of 
a lens  of  too  long  a focus  ; the  mass  of  misty  atmosphere  is  photo - 
graphed  as  well  as  the  figure,  and  the  re.sult  is  a dull  foggy  looking 
picture.  A lens  made  for  card  work  will  answer  best. 

G.  II.  L. — It  is  evident  that  your  negative  is  too  thin  ; it  sadly  lacks 
intensity,  and  hence  the  flat  grey  prints.  Lack  of  intensity 
may  be  duo  to  many  causes  : the  use  of  new  collodion,  over-ex- 
posure, the  use  of  a strong  developer,  bad  light,  driving  off  tho 
free  silver  in  applying  the  developer,  and  other  causrs.  Pro- 
bably using  the  collodion  somewhat  riper  will  help  you.  The 
addition  of  one  grain  ofpyro.xylino  per  ounce  of  collodion  is  often 
useful  in  such  cases. 

Experimentalist. — To  make  paper  prints  or  negatives  trans- 
parent, apply  white  wax.  Sometimes  the  wax  permeates  more 
thoroughly  if  the  neg  itives  have  been  soaked  for  a short  time 
in  hot  water,  to  remove  the  size.  The  wax  must  be  melted,  and 
the  paper  saturated  with  it,  and  afterwards  ironed  between  two 
sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper,  to  distribute  it  equally  and  re- 
move excess. 

St.  Asapiis.— Dry  plates  moat  undoubtedly  answer  best  for  long 
exposures.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  expo.aure  of  an  hour  with  a 
wet  collodion  plate ; but  it  requires  precise  conditions  to  do  this 
with  perfect  success,  and  the  risk  of  stains,  &c.,  is  very  great. 
With  dry  plates  there  is  no  such  trouble,  and  you  may  buy  tliein 
ready  prepared  if  you  wish,  in  which  case  you  have  only  to  ex- 
pose and  develop  them.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  is  possible, 
wo  believe,  to  reduce  the  trouble  still  more,  as  the  manufac- 
turers will,  if  proper  arrangements  are  made,  undertake  to  deve- 
lop them  as  well.  But  it  is  wiser  to  acquire  skill  enough  to 
develop  at  least  for  yourself. 

A Young  Hand. — There  is  no  absolute  standard  for  the  strength 
of  baths.  As  a rule,  a negative  bath  may  vary  from  30  grains 
to  40  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce.  Tlie  printing  bath 
varies  more,  from  20  or  30  grains  to  100  grains  and  upwards 
being  occasionally  used.  A&iut  50  grains,  or  a trifle  less,  per 
ounce  aie  most  commonly  used. 

S.  F.  Clarke. — Tho  letter  was  duly  forwarded. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


M-iT  16,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
An  Eye  to  Colour— Gelatine  Plates  Abroad— Influ- 
ence OF  Coloured  Light  upon  Life — Photography 

IN  Natural  Colours. 

An  Eye  to  Colour.  — Mt.  Henry  II.  Dor  has  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature  of  Lyons  an  inte- 
resting note  upon  colours  and  colour-blindness.  The  emi- 
nent oculist  combats  the  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
other  scholars,  that  our  ancestors  were  colour-blind,  but 
he  mates  the  extraordinary  statement  that  persons  who  do 
not  possess  a knowledge  of  physics  find  much  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  only  see  iu 
it  three  or  four  colours  instead  of  seven.  Colour-blindness, 
again,  he  says,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  disability  to  appre- 
ciate luminous  intensity,  for  differences  in  intensity  are  appa- 
rent to  those  who  have  otherwise  faulty  eyesight.  Tlius  a 
colour-blind  photographer  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  do  his 
work  perfectly  well  in  spite  of  a lack  of  appreciation  of  cer- 
tain tints.  Recent  investigations  of  the  human  eye  have 
shown,  indeed,  how  very  little  we  really  understand  of  this 
organ.  Not  long  ago  it  was  believed  by  many,  at  least,  that 
our  eyes  saw  simply  because  the  retina  or  some  other  portion 
was  set  in  vibration  by  waves  of  light  striking  the  eye — that 
the  eye,  in  fact,  suffered  vibration  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  and  the  colours  we  appreciated  were  in  reality 
vibrations,  and  nothing  more  —that,  in  a word,  our  sense  of 
sight  was  akin  to  that  ot  sound.  Rut  the  discovery  of 
“visual-purple  ” in  the  eye— of  a photographic  film  which 
is  capable  of  being  impressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chloride  of  silver — has  materially  altered  the  views  of  the 
oculist.  M.  Boll,  to  whom,  we  believe,  is  due  the  discovery 
of  this  photographic  action  of  the  eye,  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  “ visual  purple  ” plays  a most  important  j 
part  in  our  organ  of  sight.  It  is  a fine  purple  surface,! 
which  is  continually  freshened  or  reseusitized  by  another  , 
organic  film  below.  M.  Boll  has  shown  that  the  “ visual 
purple  ” is  capable  of  being  impressed  not  only  in  life,  but 
also  in  death,  and  our  readers  may  remember  his  experi- 
ments with  a rabbit’s  eye  which  were  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  other  learned  physiologists.  Bossibly,  colour- 
blindness, as  it  is  called,  may  be  due  to  some  change  or 
modification  of  this  “ visual  purple  ’’  or  photographic  film, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  people  do  not  always  see  tints 
with  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  Some  experiments 
were  made  at  Venice  not  long  ago  with  coloured  lanterns, 
which  were  set  up  upon  the  shore,  and  watched  from  boats 
on  the  water  ; the  object  was  to  see  what  colour  was 
longest  visible  and  the  most  distinctly  seen.  Thus,  it  was 
found  that  while  some  declared  that  they  could  see  a green 
light,  others  avowed  that  it  apperrcd  white,  until  at  a very 
long  distance  from  shore  oue  and  all  pronounced  the 
green  to  be  white.  Red  was  visible  as  red  longer  than 
any  other  colour,  but  the  lighter  blues  and  greens  were 
undistinguishable  from  white  light  at  a certain  distance. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  green,  colour-blindness  at  a distance  is 
not  an  unusual  circumstance,  and  this,  perhaps,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  railway  servants,  when  they  are 
tested,  are  unable  to  pass  the  test  as  to  colours ; they 
know  a red  light  and  a white  light  when  they  see  them, 
but  the  green  at  a distance  looks  like  a pale  white.  The 
science  of  colours  and  colour  blindness  is  one,  therefore, 
upon  which  we  have  still  to  learn  a great  deal. 

Gelatine  Plates  .ibroad. — Gelatine  plates  form  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  most  of  the  foreign  societies  just  now, 
but  nearly  all  the  experiences  discussed  have  been  secured 
with  plates  of  English  manufacture.  Those  of  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wain  weight,  and  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Kennett,  are  the  plates  spoken  of,  and  many  are 
the  expressions  of  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  such  plates.  Nearly  every  beginner  seems  to 
make  the  mistake  of  not  employing  a proper  dark  room — 


or,  rather,  a dark  room  properly  lighted  with  ruby  glass 
Hence  the  films,  when  developed,  generally  show  a fogged 
linage.  Once  for  all,  beginners  should  understand  that 
the  ordinary  orange  glass  is  no  safeguard  against  the 
fogging  of  gelatine  plates,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  modify  one’s  arrangements  in  this  respect.  Some 
photographers  will  not  trust  daylight  at  all,  let  it  be  ever 
so  thoroughly  filtered.  They  shut  out  every  ray,  and  have 
recourse  to  a lighted  candle  shaded  by  a ruby  shade. 
Others,  again,  employ  double  casements  of  ruby  and 
orange  glass,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a position  to  work 
the  gelatine  process  at  any  time  ; while  one  gentleman  we 
heard  of,  who  has  the  advantage  of  a very  spacious  dark 
room,  sets  up  a tent  inside  this  that  has  a ruby  window. 
Certain  it  is  that  one  cannot  work  gelatine  plates  except 
in  a modified  light,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  photo- 
graphers who  undertake  all  sorts  of  work  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  so  sensitive  a medium.  If  gelatine  plates 
do  not  suppress  the  use  of  the  silver  dij>ping  bath  alto- 
gether, they  will,  assuredly,  cause  it  to  be  less  frequently 
employed,  whether  in  the  studio  or  out-of-doors.  No  one 
has  such  a love  for  the  silver  bath  as  to  stick  to  it  through 
thick  and  thiu,  and  when  it  grows  obstinate  in  very  hot 
or  very  cold  weather,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  know  that  its 
use  can  be  dispensed  with  at  any  moment  by  employing 
gelatine  plates.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  a thorough 
modification  of  one’s  dark  room  is  absolutely  necessary  as 
a preliminary  towards  working  the  gelatine  process  with 
success. 

Influence  of  Coloured  Light  upon  Life. — Some  further  expe- 
riraeuts  appear  to  have  been  conducted  iu  France  upon  the 
influence  of  coloured  light  upon  animal  life.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  some  time  ago  rose-coloured  light  was 
stated  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  certain  human 
diseases,  and  lunatics  especially  were  found  to  be  bettered 
in  health  by  living  under  the  influence  of  such  light.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  these  views  were  subsequently  con- 
firmed, but  it  is  never  well  to  accept  the  results  of 
experiments  of  this  kind  too  hastily.  Some  recent  inves- 
tigations that  have  been  made  with  eggs  and  tadpoles  do 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  in  the  matter.  Flies’ 
eggs  are  hatched  more  readily,  it  is  said,  under  blue  or 
violet  light  than  under  green.  Frogs’  eggs  and  the  eggs 
of  young  trout  are  favourably  influenced  by  violet  rays, 
while  next  in  order  are  blue,  yellow,  and  white  rays.  Both 
red  and  green  are  reported  in  these  experiments  to  have  an 
injurious  influence,  and  in  the  main  the  ordinary  white 
rays  are  said  to  be  the  most  beneficial  to  animal  life,  as 
they  are,  we  know,  for  seedlings  and  plants.  These  are 
never  so  healthy  as  when  grown  under  white  light ; they 
are  heavier,  and  on  buruiug  yield  more  ash  than  when 
grown  under  the  influence  of  coloured  rays. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours. — M.  Cros  appears  to  be 
still  working  at  the  problem  of  producing  photographs 
in  natural  colours  by  the  aid  of  three  negatives  produced 
of  the  same  object  under  different  conditions  of  lighting. 
He  employs,  it  is  said,  three  mediums  in  order  to  produce 
his  three  negatives,  taking  a picture  of  his  object  in  the 
camera,  first  through  a solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  next 
through  chloride  of  cobalt,  and  a third  negative  through 
bichromate  of  potash.  In  this  way  he  gets  three  nega- 
tives, in  which  respectively  the  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
rays  have  been  cut  off.  To  produce  his  picture.**  of  the  image 
in  its  natural  colour,  he  makes  three  prints  with  his  three 
negatives,  employing  respectively  blue  pigment  tissue, 
red  pigment  tissue,  and  yellow  pigment  tissue.  The 
three  impressions  (which  should  be  transparent)  when 
placed  one  above  the  other  should  yield  the  object  iu 
its  pristine  tints.  However  perfectly  the  analysis  of  the 
colours  has  been  performed  in  the  first  instance  by  filtra- 
tion through  the  three  solutions  we  have  mentioned,  the 
subsequent  synthesis,  or  FtTilding  up  of  the  tints  after- 
wards, cannot  be,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
but  faulty  in  the  extreme.  It  is  impossible  to  secure 
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three  pigment  tissues  of  natural,  unalloyed  blue,  yellow, 
and  red ; and  as  these  are  not  true  to  nature,  the  result- 
ing couihination  of  the  three  cannot  be  true  either. 
Neither,  therefore,  M.  Cros  or  M.  Ducos  du  llauron,  who 
is  working  on  similar  lines,  is  likely  to  achieve  success, 
however  nearly  they  may  approach  to  it. 


A FEW  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

VALUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LAW  AND 

MEDICINE.* 

BY  ROBtRT  BIGGS,  M.R.C.S., 

Deputy- Coroner  for  Somerset. 

I AM  sorry  that  the  few  desultory  remarks  I am  about  to 
make  should  have  been  dignified  by  our  Honorary  Secre- 
tary with  the  title  of  a “ paper."  Want  of  time  during 
the  last  few  months  would  have  quite  prevented  my  pre- 
paring & paper  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  taking  Mr. 
Daniel’s  request  as  a very  high  compliment  to  one  of  this 
Society’s  youngest  members,  1 venture  upon  a few 
“ illustrations,”  the  only  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  personal 
experience. 

I need  not  remind  you  that  photography  has  a widely 
extended  sphere  of  influence.  In  almost  every  department 
of  art,  science,  literature,  mechanics,  and  trade  it  has  be- 
come a most  useful  auxiliary.  In  art,  its  reproductions  of 
sculpture  and  painting  have  familiarized  the  multitude  with 
the  noblest  creations  of  ancient  and  modern  artists.  By 
photography  the  colossal  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  with 
its  architectural  beauties  ; the  temples  of  Greece;  the  still 
ancient,  though  more  modern,  cities  of  Europe,  as  Venice 
with  its  Bridge  of  Sighs,  its  “ palace  and  its  prison  on  each 
hand;”  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  columns  looking 
down  upon  the  spectator  with  all  the  sad  dignity  of  what  it 
has  been  ; the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  ; the  noble  old  cathe- 
drals and  churchesof  the  Continent  and  of  ourown  country, 
are  all,  thanks  to  this  art,  familiar  even  fo  the  humblest 
student ; and  going  back  further  still  to  the  buried  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  to  the  sacred  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  lost  magnificence  of  Nineveh  or  Troy  ; no 
sooner  do  they  yield  up  their  solemn  secrets  to  the  scho- 
larly investigator,  but  this  exquisite  art  steps  in  to  repro- 
duce for  all,  those  beauties  which  would  otherwise  be  limited 
to  so  few. 

In  science,  again,  what  has  it  not  done  ? In  astronomy, 
thanks  to  Warren  de  la  Rue,  the  map  of  the  moon  is 
almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  the  earth.  Its  value  in 
scientific  investigation  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  has,  under 
Captain  Abney,  become  almost  perfect.  At  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  it  has  been  trained  to  register  the  daily  and 
hourly  aggregate  of  sunshine,  with  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  far  more  accurately  than  the 
most  highly  trained  observer.  In  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence it  has  given  us  much  insight  into  the  principles  of 
each.  It  can  render  visible  to  our  eyes  the  mysteries  of 
the  waves  of  sound  or  light,  and  which,  without  it,  would 
much  longer  have  remained  still  mysteries. 

In  literature  it  has  given  us  to  see  each  for  himself 
specimens  jealously  guarded,  and,  indeed  (generally  speak- 
ing), utterly  inaccessible.  The  Domesday  Book,  the  rare 
originals  of  Shakespere  or  of  Chaucer,  and  valuable 
private  and  public  historical  records,  are  open  to  us  all. 

In  mechanics,  no  important  machinery  ever  leaves  its 
factory  till  its  form  and  appearance  have  been  indelibly 
fixed,  so  that  long  after  the  machine  itself  has  perished, 
its  true  resemblance  still  exists  for  future  reference. 

In  trade  and  commerce  still  we  find  its  use.  You  want 
a house ; the  agent  sends  you  a photograph.  You  require 
a clerk,  an  assistant,  or  a secretaiy  : you  advertise  "send 
carte.”  You  hear  of  a horse  or  carriage,  a chest  of  drawers, 
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or  a drawing-room  table  : a photograph  at  a glance  tell® 
whether  it  is  what  you  require.  Nay,  more,  you  want  a 
wife  : the  Matrimonial  News  compels  you  to  deposit  your 
photograph,  " not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  merely 
as  a guarantee  of  your  good  faith  ’’ ; to  show  that  you  are 
not  a base  deceiver ; that  you  are  not  imposing,  under  the 
pretence  of  youth  and  good  looks,  your  grizzled  locks  and 
ugly  features,  on  some  poor  simple  maiden’s  innocence. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  why  is  this?  Why  should 
photography  thus  supersede  art?  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  There  are  many  reasons.  First,  its  cheapness  ; 
second,  its  simplicity  ; third,  its  power  of  indefinite  repro- 
duction ; and  fourth,  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  its 
absolute  truth  and  fidelity.  It  cannot  lie.  It  acts  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  science,  which  are  always  the  same — 
‘‘  which  were,  and  are,  and  are  to  come.’’  The  aim  and 
object  of  the  painter  is  to  make  a picture ; the  object  of 
photography  is  to  to  tell  the  truth.  As  mathematics  or 
logic  is  to  poetry,  so  is  photography  to  art.  Each  has  its 
own  sphere,  and  the  sphere  of  each,  we  may  be  thankful, 
affords  scope  enough  without  either  trenching  upon  the 
domain  of  the  other. 

\Vhat  is  there  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  beauti- 
ful creations  of  the  painter?  But  yet  they  are  for  the 
most  part  his  creations!  They  are  in  reality  fiction 
founded  upon  fact;  but  still  much  of  their  beauty  k 
fiction.  No  portrait  painter  could  live  by  his  art,  and  very 
little  pleasure  could  be  derived  by  looking  at  his  works,  if 
he  adhered  strictly  to  the  literal  truth  ; but  so  long  as  he 
merely  uses  his  art  to  heighten  any  excellences  which  may 
exist,  and  soften  asperities,  while  retaining  that  vrai- 
.temUance  which  is  his  main  object,  no  one  complains ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  can  the  more  highly  recognize 
his  genius,  just  as  when  we  read  a parliamentary  debate 
we  know  that  the  effect  of  the  speeches  being  properly 
and  fairly  given,  how  much  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  is 
due  to  the  skill  of  the  reporters,  by  whom  rugged  and 
broken  sentences  are  worked  into  a smooth  and  harmonious 
oration. 

But,  as  I have  said,  valuable  as  all  this  addition  and 
decoration  may  be,  there  are  cases  in  which,  for  special 
purposes,  it  is  utterly  inadmissible,  and  of  these  special 
purposes  in  the  two  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  it  is 
essential  that  everything  else  should  be  sacrificed  to  truth  : 
plain  and  unembellished  truth.  As  evidence  must  be  given 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
here  the  lens  and  camera  are  unimpeachable  witnesses : 
they  are,  indeed,  the  only  ones  upon  whom  cross-examina- 
tion is  always  futile  ; and  silent  witnesses  as  they  are,  they 
speak  more  forcibly  to  a jury  than  the  most  silver-tongued 
eloquence  of  counsel,  or  the  most  impressive  charge  of  the 
judge,  because  the  truth  as  told  by  photography  is  not 
only  truth,  but  unhias.ied  and  unprejudiced  truth.  No  “ fear, 
favour,  or  affection  ” can  influence  its  testimony,  and  no 
threat  or  promise  of  reward  can  make  it  vary  in  its 
statements ; and  when  our  great  poet  Tennyson  tells  us 
that  " the  lie  which  is  half  a truth  is  the  basest  of  lies,” 
this  witness  at  least  is  one  which  will  never  incur  the 
odium  of  such  a charge. 

I should  make  these  remarks  far  too  long  were  I to 
bring  forward  the  cases  in  which  portraits  obtained  by 
photography  had  been  given  in  evidence,  or  even  scenes 
of  buildings  and  localities.  These  are  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  you  are  all  familiar  with  them.  I 
would,  however,  just  allude  to  the  great  value  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  reproduction  of  letters  and  documents,  by 
which  it  is  easy,  as  in  a great  trial  a few  years  ago,  to  give 
the  jury  a copy  of  an  immense  mass  of  documents,  which 
would  otherwise  have  had,  at  an  enormous  waste  of  time, 
to  have  been  handed  round  to  them  separately  for  inspec- 
tion, examination,  comparison,  and  which  was  entirely 
obviated  by  means  of  photography  ;and  it  is  with  reference 
to  this  use  of  it  in  copying  writing  that  my  first  personal 
illustration  is  given. 
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At  a serious  railway  accident,  a few  years  ago,  a question, 
■which  may  liavo  been  a most  important  one,  turned  upon  an 
entry  made  in  the  signalman’s  book.  An  examination  of 
this  book  showed  a suspicious  appearance,  and  led  to  a 
discussion  whether  it  had  been  tampered  with  by  erasing  a 
figure  and  substituting  another  ; but  the  jury  were  quite 
unable  to  agree  on  the  subject,  some  of  them  expressing  an 
opinion  that  it  had,  and  others  that  it  had  not,  been  inter- 
fered with  since  the  original  entry  had  been  made.  I bad 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  I had,  of  course,  no 
right  to  express  ; but  during  the  few  days  of  adjournment 
I had  a part  of  the  page  not  only  photographed,  but 
enlarged.  This  is  the  copy  so  made,  and  I think  you  will 
see,  on  careful  inspection,  that  it  proves  unmistakably  the 
fact  that  that  there  had  been  erasure  and  subsequent  entry 
of  different  figures  [photograph  stolen]. 

The  next  case  I shall  mention  is  also  connected  with 
another  railway  accident,  which  involved  the  death  of 
a large  number  of  people,  and  this  also  was  a case  in  which 
1 obtained  a magnified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  signal  book. 

I have,  unfortunately,  mislaid  this  specimen,  which  not 
only  proved  the  fraud,  but  showed  precisely  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  perpetrated. 

The  next  illustration  I have  to  offer  is  the  accompany- 
ing picture.  You  will  readily  see  that  it  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  a work  of  art ; it  is  altogether,  perhaps,  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  as  a photograph  can  be.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a ghastly  object,  and  a ghastly  and  painful  history 
is  attached  to  it. 

In  April,  187-i,  I was  called  on,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  as  Deputy-Coroner  of  tliis  division,  to  hold  an  in- 
quest on  the  body  of  a female  child  found  in  a field  at 
Totterdown,  near  this  city.  Cases  of  this  kind  occurring 
in  newly -born  children  are,  I regret  to  say,  far  from 
uncommon,  and  generally  speaking  are  most  difficult,  in- 
deed, generally  impossible,  of  detection  ; but  this  case  was 
altogether  exceptional.  It  was  not  new-born,  but  a child  of 
three  or  four  years  old  ; its  frame  frightfully  emaciated, 
and  it  appeared  to  have  been  doubled  up  and  tightly 
compressed  so  as  to  be  packed  into  a small  compass  for 
conveyance  in  a carpet  bag  or  similar  vehicle.  The  result 
of  the  post  mortem  examination  was  absolute  proof  that 
the  poor  child  had  been  starved  to  death  ; no  trace  of  food 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  tract  of  intestines,  and  it 
was  proved  almost  conclusively  that  nothing  whatever 
could  have  entered  its  lips  for  many  days  prior  to  its  death. ; 
At  first  there  was  a strong  opinion  among  the  jury  that 
this  horrible  crime  had  been  perpetrated  a long  distance 
away ; but  on  consideration  I thought  this  very  impro- 
bable, because  of  the  weight  and  size  of  the  body,  and 
the  ditliculties  and  risk  of  travelling  with  it.  It  seemed  | 
to  me  more  probable  that  such  a hideous  burden  would 
be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I hazarded  the 
opinion  that  the  guilty  parties  (if  detected  at  all)  would 
be  found  within  a dozen  miles  of  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found,  viz.,  either  in  Bristol  or  Bath.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  child  were  distinctly  marked,  and  of  a pecu- 
liar expression,  and  J arranged  with  the  police  to  have 
the  body  photographed  before  burial,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  then  photographer  to  the  Bristol  Gaol,  and  mean- 
while diligent  investigation  was  carried  on  in  Bristol  by 
Sergeant  Dewey  of  the  County  Police,  and  in  Bath  by 
Detective  Berry  of  the  Bath  force.  Three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  inquest  the  latter  called  on  me  to  borrow  the  ! 
photograph,  and  the  next  day  he  arrested  a woman  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  mother  of  the  child.  He  had  shown 
the  photograph  now  before  you  to  several  persons,  who 
had  each  instantly  recognised  it  as  that  of  the  prisoner’s 
child.  Ample  evidence  was  obtained  to  prove  that  death 
had  occurred  from  systematic  starvation  by  the  mother 
without  the  excuse  of  want,  and  that  her  deliberate  inten- 
tion was  to  get  rid  of  a burden  which  was  a tax  and  encum- 
brance. She  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  ensuing  Assizes 
before  Lord  Coleridge,  who,  in  sentencing  her  to  death, 
used  language  which  held  out  no  hope  that  her  life  would 


be  spared  ; but  the  accumulated  horrors  of  her  crime,  and 
its  detection,  with  the  anxiety  of  her  trial  and  conviction, 
and,  let  us  hope,  the  sting  of  conscience  and  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  were  too  much  for  the  wretched  woman.  Her 
mind  gave  way  on  the  day  of  her  conviction,  and  her  life 
hung  on  a thread  for  several  weeks.  The  capital  sentence 
was  commuted,  and  she  is  now  undergoing  confinement 
for  life  as  a criminal  lunatic.  In  this  case  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  discovery  of  a horrible  crime  and 
detection  of  its  perpetrator  was  duo  to  the  melancholy 
picture  now  in  your  hands. 

As  in  Law,  so  in  Medicine,  scrupulous  fidelity  of  illustra- 
tion is  required : not  that  I am  undervaluing  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  profession  owe  much  more 
than  1 can  acknowledge.  Those  who  have  seen  modern 
anatomical  works  must  know  that  the  highest  skill  of  the 
highest  men  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject ; but  still 
there  are  many  matters  in  medical  science  where  such  aid  is 
inadmissible  or  unobtainable.  As  a matter  of  simply  retain- 
ing a visible  record  of  a case,  this  art  is  most  valuable  and 
useful,  and  I show  you  the  accompanying  as  specimens  of 
remarkable  cases  in  which  I have  been  able  to  avail  myself 
of  it  [Acre  the  speaker  exhibited  a number  of  photographs 
strikingly  illustrating  his  remarks']. 

1 have  been  favoured  with  some  beautiful  specimens 
bearing  on  this  subject  by  the  Woodbury  Company,  and 
while  gratefully  acknowledging  their  kindness  in  the 
matter,  I would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  if 
anything  could  add  to  the  value  of  photography  in  its 
varied  uses,  it  would  be  the  fact  of  its  faithful  reproduc- 
tions by  this  process.  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  I 
can  pay  it  is  to  say  that  I had  intended  to  show  a book 
this  evening  as  a specimen  of  one  illustrated  by  silver 
prints,  believing  that  the  pictures  had  all  been  printed  off 
i from  the  negative,  till,  among  the  specimens  sent  me  by  the 
^ Company,  I found  these  identical  illustrations,  which 
proved  them  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Woodbury 
process.  The  large  number  of  books  illustrated  by  this 
process  are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  appreciation  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration. 

Now  among  these  specimens  are  two  cases  of  strabismus 
or  squint,  taken  before  and  after  operation.  Had  these 
been  merely  drawings  we  may  fairly  have  considered  that 
there  was  some  little  exaggeration — eitherthatthedeformity 
or  the  cure  had  been  too  highly  coloured  ; but  knowing 
the  veracity  of  our  witness,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  we  can  more  highly  appreciate  the  skill  which 
has  wrought  so  great  a transformation. 

Again,  some  time  ago  an  American  surgeon  devised  a 
new  mode  of  treatment  in  the  disease  known  as  spinal  cur- 
vature. He  published  the  details  of  his  treatment  and  the 
description  of  his  apparatus,  but,  to  make  his  description 
more  clear,  his  work  was  illustrated  by  photographs  repro- 
duced by  Woodburytype,  showing  the  steps  of  his  mani- 
pulation in  its  various  stages,  and  rendering  the  is  hole  so 
clear  that  any  medical  man  could  adopt  the  plan  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  it  previously. 

Here  again,  from  these  Woodbury  types,  I select  another 
specimen  where  photography  takes  a place  denied  to  art 
[photograph  on  General  Paralysis  exhibited], 

I could  go  on  and  weary  you  with  illustrations.  I could 
point  out  to  you  that  by  selections  of  patients  in  lunatic 
asylums  most  valuable  records  showing  the  types  of  in- 
sanity have  been  collected,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
by  diligent  study  of  these  and  other  “ types  ” a broad 
foundation  is  being  laid  towards  a classification  of  cases 
far  superior  to  those  hitherto  available.  Another  step  in 
a somewhat  similar  direction  is  being  made  by  the 
Anthropological  Society,  who  are  endeavouring  to  collect 
photographs  of  the  typical  races  of  the  British  Empire. 

I will  not  trespass  longer  on  your  attention,  although 
these  matters  may  well  deserve  special  attention  on  some 
future  occasion  ; but  I hope  the  instances  1 have  adduced 
are  sufficient  to  show  you  that  this  beautiful  and  fas- 
'cinaling  art  not  only  subserves  to  the  amusement  of  its 
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disciples,  but  that  it  has  a far  higher  aim  ia  the  infini- 
tude of  its  applications,  and  we  may  have  the  high  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that,  amateurs  as  wo  are,  it  is  to 
amateurs  that  most  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
of  photography  are  due,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  us 
v;ho,  practising  it  with  the  simple  qualifications  of  readi- 
ness to  learn  and  equal  readiness  to  teach,  but  must  add 
at  least  one  stone  to  the  magnificent  structure  built  for 
us  by  our  predecessors. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

BT  HENRY  M.  m’iNTIBE,  M.E.,  A.C. 

The  base  of  the  system,  the  metre,  was  intended  to  be  one 
ten-millionth  part  of  a quadrant  of  the  earth’s  circumference. 
The  true  length  is  preserved  upon  a platinum  bar,  the 
original  of  which  is  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. This  is  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thou- 
sandths, each  grade  being  indicated  by  prefixing  to  metre 
either  (led,  centi,  or  milli,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  increased, 
also,  on  grades  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  ten 
thousand,  these  being  indicated  by  the  prefixes  deca,  hecto, 
kilo,  and  tnyria.  A square,  whose  side  measures  onc-tenth  of  a 
metro  or  decimetre,  was  taken  as  the  unit  for  the  measuring 
surface,  and  called  an  are  ; this  was  divided  and  increased  in 
various  grades  by  ten,  in  the  same  way  as  the  metre,  and 
named  in  the  same  way.  A cube  whose  edge  measures  one 
metre  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  solids,  called  a slere,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  metre  and  are.  A hollow 
tube,  whose  inner  edges  measure  one  decimetre  was  taken  as 
the  unit  for  measuring  liquids,  and  called  a litre.  The 
weight  in  a vacuum  of  the  amount  of  water  which  would  just 
fill  a hollow  tube,  whose  edge  measures  one  centimetre,  when 
at  its  greatest  density  (at  40“  Cent,  or  39.2“  Fahr.),  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  weight  and  called  a gram.  All  this  is  well 
known,  and  shows  how  nicely  the  entire  system  is  built  up 
from  the  unit  of  length.  Its  greatest  fault  is  not  so  much  its 
fault  as  its  misfortune.  The  greatest  objection  has  not  so 
much  to  do  with  any  inherent  failure  of  the  system  as  with 
difficulty  in  its  introduction.  In  France  and  Germany  this 
has  been  accomplished  ; also,  in  the  woolo  scientific  world  ; 
but  in  the  practical,  the  case  is  different.  Unfortunately  or 
fortunately,  photography,  like  Mr.  Gradgrind,  being 
“ eminently  practical,”  has  never  (in  this  country)  felt  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  But  the  benefits  never  having  been 
experienced,  the  loss  is  not  known.  One  source  of  incon- 
venience, however,  continually  arises.  The  metric  system 
being  in  use  by  many  photographers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  formulm  are  given  in  this  system,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  the  difficulty  arises.  There  are  two  ways  of 
avoiding  it,  however:  either  to  make  use  of  the  metric 
system,  or  by  multiplication  and  division  convert  that  system 
into  your  own.  Let  us  glance  at  each  of  these,  beginning 
with  the  better,  more  sensible,  and  easier — by  making  use  of 
the  metric  system. 

The  actual  using  of  the  system  is  not  as  difficult  to  obtain 
as  is  generally  supposed.  It,  however,  resembles  a foreign 
language  in  one  respect.  A person,  to  use  it  fluently,  must, 
so  to  speak,  think  in  it.  That  is,  thus,  for  example,  a person 
learning  German  will  never  become  proficient  as  long  as  he 
expresses  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  English,  and  with  a 
dictionary  In  bis  right  hand  and  a grammar  in  his  left  does 
it  into  German  ; but  he  must  think  and  express  bis  thoughts 
in  the  German  with  no  reference  to  his  mother  tongue.  So 
in  the  metric  system  if  a person  wishes  to  obtain  an  idea  of, 
say  the  amount  of  ten  litres,  and  to  do  so  first  thinks  that 
one  litre  is  about  nine-tenths  of  a quart,  hence  ten  litres  are 
about  nine  quarts,  and  thus  obtains  his  idea,  will  never  suc- 
ceed. On  the  metric  system,  he  must  think  of  a litre  as  a 
litre,  with  no  reference  to  anything  else.  And  this  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  If  a person  arms  himself 
with  a metric  rule,  a set  of  gram  weights,  a litre  measure,  and 
a centigrade  thermometer,  without  any  trouble,  and  almost 
before  he  knows  it,  he  will  have  the  metric  system  at  his 


finger  ends.  The  entire  system,  as  mentioned  in  brief  above, 
and  as  generally  learned,  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  ; though, 
for  example,  one  will  hardly  ever  see  the  are  or  stere  men- 
tioned ; but  for  square  measure,  square  metres  (S.  M.)  or 
fractions  of  them,  are  generally  used  ; and  for  solid  measure, 
cubic  metres  (C.  M.).  The  litre  is  often  used,  but  fractions 
of  it  are  generally  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres  (C.  C.  or 
C.  C.  M.)  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  takes  one 
thousand  to  make  a litre.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
person  wishes  to  convert  the  metric  to  our  system,  he  can 
easily  do  so  by  multiplying  the  metre  by  39  37,  which  will 
give  him  the  result  in  inches  ; the  gram  by  15-4,  which  will 
give  grains  ; the  litre  by  0 9,  which  will  give  quarts  ; the 
cubic  centimeter  by  '035,  which  will  give  fluid  ounces.  Of 
these  methods,  the  former  is  always  to  be  recommended.  A 
set  of  gram  weights,  a litre  measure  (or  a 500,  250,  100,  50, 
or  40  cubic  centimetric  measure,  as  one  may  wish  and  care 
to  pay  for),  and  a metric  rule,  are  all  cheap,  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Then,  all  trouble  of  multiplying  and  dividing,  and 
all  chances  of  error  from  so  doing,  are  avoided. 

There  is  no  trouble  to  learn  to  use  them  ; a person  who  can 
use  any  weights  and  measures,  can  certainly  use  these.  Then, 
without  trouble,  or  even  thought  of  it,  ho  learns  the  metric 
system  perfectly. 

One  other  thing — he  is  helping  along  a good  cause  ; he  is 
making  the  universal  use  of  this  system  a consummation  of 
the  near  future  ; for,  although  no  one  at  present  living  may 
live  to  see  if,  “ it’s  coming  yet  for  a’  that,  that  man  to  man, 
the  world  o’er,  shall  ‘ use  the  metric  system  for  a’  that.’  ” 
The  period  of  transition  ia  the  one  of  trouble.  Still,  if  met 
fairly  and  squarely,  the  worst  is  soon  over. 

The  initiative  has  been  made,  and  the  good  work  will  be 
slowly  carried  on.  . . . Blessed  will  that  man  be  who 

will  have  a vivid  idea  of  the  length  of  a metre,  and  a slight 
and  indefinite  opinion  in  regard  to  the  yard.  — Practical 
Photographer  Almanac. 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  ACIDS  AND 
CHROMATES  ON  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDEU.* 

As  regards  the  use  of  albumen  in  chromate  photography, 
the  author  points  out  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  that 
substance  is  coagulated  by  chromic  acid,  but  with  potas- 
sium bichromate  a chrome  alum  undergoes  no  change. 
Albumenized  paper,  rendered  insoluble  by  heat  or  by 
alcohol,  has  often  been  employed  as  transfer  paper  instead 
of  gelatine  paper  made  insoluble  by  alum.  Fhoto-litho- 
graphic  transfer  paper  is  also  sometimes  coated  with 
coagulated  albumen  before  it  is  covered  with  the  regular 
sensitive  film.  The  albumino-chromate  is  very  sensitive 
to  light,  though  not  iu  so  high  a degree  as  gelatino-chro- 
mate ; it  turns  brown  on  exposure,  and  becomes  insoluble 
iu  water.  A sheet  of  paper  coated  with  albumino-chro- 
mate, exposed  under  a negative,  and  then  blackened  with 
printer’s  ink,  turns  white  in  the  parts  not  acted  on  by 
light  when  treated  with  water. 

For  photographic  purposes,  albumen  freshly  prepared 
from  hens’  eggs  is  the  best ; but  when  ecouomy  and  con- 
venience are  objects,  the  commercial  solid  albumen  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  As  a guide,  the  author  lays  down 
that  an  egg  contains  about  twenty-five  grammes  of  white, 
and  seventeen  grammes  of  yolk.  To  obtain  from  solid 
albumen  a fluid  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fresh  white  of 
an  egg,  one  part  of  weight  of  that  substance  must  be 
dissolved  iu  from  six  to  eight  parts  of  water.  Unfortu- 
nately, commercial  albmueu  is  often  adulterated  with 
gum  and  dextrine,  which  are  not  easily  detected,  as  they 
dissolve  in  water.  If,  however,  the  percentage  of  these 
substances  be  small,  they  will  not  injuriously  affect  the 
photographic  process.  The  best  analytical  process  for 
testing  albumen  is  to  mix  a twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
that  substance  with  an  equally  concentrated  boiling  solu- 


* ConcludeU  from  p.  101, 
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tion  of  alum,  and  to  filter  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  An 
albumen  which  leaves  only  a small  residue  can  be  used 
for  photography  without  hesitation.  Pure  albumen 
obtained  from  blood,  which  is  often  sold  in  the  solid 
state,  can  be  used  without  disadvantage,  either  mixed  with 
white  of  egg  or  alone. 

Chromated  albumen,  after  exposure,  is  more  resistant 
than  gum-arabic,  and  films  of  the  same  substance  possess 
the  advantage  over  gelatine  of  being  developable  in  cold 
water,  on  which  account  they  are  employed  by  preference 
for  transfer  papers.  Photo-lithographic  transfer  papers 
prepared  with  gelatino-chromate  do  not  give  such  fine, 
clean  pictures  on  the  stone  as  those  prepared  with  albu- 
men. But  a mixture  of  albumen  and  potassium  bichromate 
cannot  be  used  for  thicker  hlms  ou  glass,  as  it  cracks  in 
drying.  Albumen  sensitized  with  a chromate  becomes 
spontaneously  insoluble  after  lying  for  a few  days  in  the 
dark ; a paper  prepared  with  albumino-chromate  cannot 
be  depended  on  except  when  recently  made.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  albumen  mixed  with  one  of  the  double  chromate 
of  ammonium  and  potassium  remains  fora  long  time  sensi- 
tive to  light,  provided  it  be  kept  in  the  dark  and  protected 
from  decomposition  by  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Solid 
albumen  dissolves  very  quickly  in  a concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  chromate,  and  albumenized  paper  that  is  to 
be  sensitized  in  such  a solution  must  be  floated  film 
upwards  on  the  bath  ; in  this  respect  the  albumen  paper 
is  made  more  delicate  than  gelatine  paper. 

In  the  collotype  process,  wheu  a substratum  is  required, 
it  is  usual  to  make  it  of  a mixture  of  gelatine  and  albu- 
men, in  order  to  cause  the  upper  film  to  adhere  to  the 
glass ; but  the  actual  printing  layer  of  colloid  ought  not 
to  contain  albumen,  as  the  addition  of  that  substance 
makes  it  less  capable  of  resistance  to  mechanical  pressure. 
Gelatine  to  which  albumen  has  been  added  is  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  mixture  is  now  not  so  much  employed  as 
formerly.  The  action  of  light  on  a mixture  of  albumen 
and  potassium  bichromate  can  scarcely  be  exclusively  re- 
ferred to  a secondary  action  of  chromium  oxide,  for  the 
latter  does  not  render  albumen  insoluble.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  the  production  of  the  image  depends  on 
a higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  albumen  (there  are 
numerous  instances  of  derivatives  of  this  kind)  in  combi- 
nation either  with  chromium  oxide  or  with  the  albumen 
itself ; more  approximately  correct  analytical  details  can 
hardly  be  obtained,  considering  the  very  complicated  com- 
position of  albumen. 

Glycerine  is  much  used  as  an  adjunct  in  chromate  photo- 
graphy. This  substance,  when  sensitized  with  potassium 
bichromate,  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  but  loses 
some  of  its  stickiness.  It  can  be  used  for  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, but  the  pictures  produced  are  not  nearly  so  permanent 
as  those  in  gelatine.  Xo  use  is  therefore  made  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  light  of  glycero-chromate,  especially  as  it  is 
very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  gelatino-chromate — 
so  much  so  that  in  a mixture  of  gelatine,  glycerine,  and 
chromate,  the  second  of  these  substances  remains  un- 
changed, and  appears  to  act  only  mechanically.  On  the 
other  hand,  advantage  is  greatly  taken  of  the  property 
which  glycerine  possesses  of  rendering  gelatine  flexible 
and  elastic.  Printer’s  rollers  are  made  of  such  a mixture  ; 
glycerine  is  added  to  gelatine  to  make  elastic  the  pellicles 
for  removing  collodion  from  glass  plates,  and  to  increase 
the  flexibility  and  solubility  of  the  gelatine  film  of  carbon 
paper.  The  addition  of  glycerine  in  the  case  of  carbon 
paper  is  not,  however,  adopted  by  all  photographers,  for 
it  tends  to  make  the  film  too  soluble,  so  that  it  will  melt 
when  the  temperature  is  at  all  high,  and  it  gives  harder  pic- 
tures than  when  soap  or  sugar  is  mixed  with  the  gelatine. 

Glycerine  has  been  used  in  the  dusting-on  process  to 
increase  the  hygroscopic  quality  of  gum-arabic.  A dilute 
solution  in  water  is  also  recommended  for  wetting  collo- 
type plates  before  rolling.  This  solution  does  not  soon 
dry,  and  in  hot  weather  increases  the  hardness  and  dura- 
bility of  the  gelatine  layer.  A mixture  of  diluted  glycerine  * 


and  soluble  salts  is  used  for  keeping  moist  collotype  plates 
under  the  steam  press.  Some  authorities  suggest  the  addi- 
tion of  glycerine  to  photo-lithographic  transfer  paper,  and 
also  to  photo-collotype  plates,  which  are  developed  cold 
by  acetic  acid.  The  author  disapproves  of  glycerine  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  gelatine  layer  of  a collotype  plate,  because 
it  renders  the  latter  brittle.  In  photo-electrotype  ho 
found  its  employment  advantageous,  because  it  increases 
the  solubility  of  the  gelatine,  and  promotes  the  complete 
development  of  the  image  in  hot  water.  lie  prefers,  how- 
ever, cane  sugar,  for  it  permits  the  film  to  dry  quicker,  is 
still  more  favourable  to  development,  and  brings  out 
better  all  the  fine  lines.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
gelatine  containing  too  large  a proportion  of  glycerine  will 
be  no  longer  sensitive. 

The  author  next  describes  his  experiments  with  casein. 
He  obtained  a solution  of  that  substance  in  ammonia, 
sensitized  it  with  potassium  bichromate,  and  coated  a 
plate  with  it.  On  exposure,  the  film  turned  brown,  but 
the  image  was  developed  with  difficulty.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  development  and  the  defectiveness  of  the 
image  convinced  him  that  casein  could  not  be  used  with 
effect  in  chromate  photography.  For  coating  transfer 
paper  for  carbon  printing,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  casein 
may  be  used  with  advantage  ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  transfer  paper  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  super- 
sede the  more  convenient  methods  now  in  use.  The  em- 
ployment of  a mixture  of  starch  and  chromate  in  the 
preparation  of  photo-lithographic  transfer  paper  has 
also  been  recommended,  but  has  met  with  no  adherents. 

With  regard  to  the  resins,  the  properties  of  which  the 
author  also  investigated,  he  found  the  only  ones  at  all 
suited  for  experimental  purposes  to  be  colophony  or 
common  resin  and  shellac.  Of  the  first  of  these  he  ob- 
tained a solution  in  ammonia,  added  potassium  bichromate 
to  it,  and  let  it  evaporate  in  the  dark  on  a glass  plate,  so 
as  to  produce  a film.  This  film,  which  was  very  uneven, 
he  then  exposed  to  the  light  under  the  negative  of  a linear 
drawing.  No  change  was  visible  in  the  film  even  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days,  and  developing  with  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  or  spirits  of  wine  dissolved  the  whole 
film,  so  that  no  image  was  produced.  This  experiment 
tends  to  prove  that  the  resins  alone  are  of  no  kind  of  use 
for  chromate  photography  ; but,  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances that  are  sensitive  to  light,  they  can  be  used  to  some 
advantage.  A small  quantity  of  resin  introduced  into  the 
gelatino-chromate  tends  to  make  the  latter  less  easily 
®oluble,  and  the  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  resin 
*0  the  gelatine  in  the  collotype  process  renders  the  plate 
better  able  to  withstand  mechanical  pressure.  However, 
at  the  present  time,  such  adjuncts  to  collotypes  as  gelatine 
are  no  longer  employed,  as  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  simpler  means. 

The  author  concludes  his  very  exhaustive  treatise  in  the 
following  words; — “ In  the  above-described  investigation 
on  the  reaction  of  the  chromates  in  relation  to  photo- 
graphy, I have  dealt  first  of  all  and  at  greatest  length 
with  gelatine.  In  this  I was  guided  no  less  by  the  con- 
viction that  that  substance  is  the  most  important  in  this 
relation,  than  by  the  fact  that  with  it  the  reactions  are  the 
most  complicated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiari- 
ties that  characterize  it  are  common  also  to  gum,  albumen, 
and  other  substances  of  the  same  kind.  The  course  of 
the  chemical  reactions  is  not  subject  to  any  great  vicissi- 
tude, but  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  chromates  on 
different  organic  bodies  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances  ; the  phenomena  of  reduc- 
tion often  make  their  appearance  undesirable  in  degree, 
and  at  unseasonable  times.  Only  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  these  emergencies  will  place  chromate  photography 
in  the  position  of  a reliable  process ; a rational  insight 
into  the  essence  of  the  method  must  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
action,  and  then  the  chromate  processes  will  inaugurate 
for  photography  a new  era,  in  which  they  will  maintain  a 
brilliant  position.” 
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IN  MEMORIAM— R.  T.  CRAWSHAY. 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  a gentleman 
who  held  a very  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  amateur 
photographers — iSIr.  Robert  Thompson  Crawshay,  of 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  who  died  on  Saturday 
at  Cheltenham.  Mr.  Crawshay  was  for  many  years  an 
enthusiastic  and  successful  amateur  photographer,  his 
portrait  and  genre  studies  being  very  familiar  for  many 
years  past  in  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
A few  years  ago  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  large  or  life-size  portraiture  had  never  received 
sufficient  attention  amongst  photographers.  He  ordered 
specially  constructed  lenses  of  Air.  Dallmeyer  for  pro- 
ducing such  portraits  direct,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  such  work  with  considerable  success.  He  then  offered 
a series  of  prizes  for  the  best  life-size  pictures,  both  en- 
largements and  from  negatives  produced  direct,  the  com- 
peting pictures  being  hung  in  the  Photographic  Society’s 
exhibition.  In  subsequent  years  he  offered  further  muni- 
ficent prizes  as  encouragement  to  specific  effort  in  photo- 
graphy. During  the  last  few  years  his  own  contributions 
Ito  the  Photographic  Exhibition  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
andscapes,  their  pictorial  excellence  generally  placing 
them  amongst  the  most  artistic  pictures  exhibited. 

For  many  years  photography  was  to  Mr.  Crawshay  a 
solace  in  the  isolation  produced  by  total  deafness.  He 
pursued  his  favourite  occupation  with  equal  earnestness 
and  fine  taste,  producing  as  much  good  work  as  many 
a successful  professional  photographer  working  hard  for 
commercial  purpose.?.  Although  debarred  by  his  unfortu- 
nate aural  disabilities  from  attending  photographic  meet- 
ings or  taking  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  photographic 
community,  Air.  Crawshay  was  interested  in  its  move- 
ments, and  for  many  years  past  entertained  every  spring 
as  guests  a number  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
photographers. 

As  a public  man.  Air.  Crawshay  was  commonly  known 
as  the  “ Iron  King  ” of  Wales,  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
immense  iron  works  at  Cyfarthfa,  where,  for  upwards  of 
a quarter  of  a century,  he  held  a kindly,  patriarchal  sway, 
the  rupture  of  which  by  the  great  strike  in  South  Wales 
was  a grief  rather  than  a pecuniary  loss  to  him,  as  some 
of  his  works  had  for  some  time  been  kept  open  at  a loss 
rather  than  dismiss  his  men.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  Air.  Crawshay’s  health  has  been  failing,  and 
his  death  on  Saturday  removes  him  in  his  sixty-third 
year. 


REFORAI  IN  WEIGHTS  AND  AIEASURES. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  an  Act  of  Parliament 
came  into  force  giving  legitimacy  to  what  is  known  as 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  legiti- 


macy did  cot  enforce  the  system,  but  gave  a permissive 
sanction  to  its  use : sales  made  by  such  a system  instead 
of  what  is  known  as  “ imperial  ’’  measurement  became  legal. 
Amongst  scientific  men  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  but  custom  and  prejudice  are 
strong,  and  very  m.any  years  will  probably  elapse  before 
the  change  is  effected  in  this  country.  In  France,  where 
it  originated,  it  was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  a complete 
convulsion,  rather  than  the  result  of  a deliberate  estimate 
of  its  superiority. 

In  the  terrible  upheaval  of  the  framework  not  only  of 
government,  but  of  social  life,  which  occurred  at  the 
French  Revolution,  there  was  an  insane  desire  to  change 
everything  which  had  an  established  existence.  A system 
of  weights  and  measures  which  had  existed  under  sanction 
of  government  must  be  bad,  and  must  be  superseded. 
Fortunately  the  system  devised  was  not  characterized  by 
the  insanity  of  the  period  ; and  the  metric  system,  a plan 
simple  and  symmetric.al,  was  devised  and  adopted.  It  has 
become  the  system  of  science  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
worth  a little  trouble  to  comprehend  and  use.  All  the 
formulae  which  reach  us  from  Contiueutal  xavans 
are  stated  in  metrical  terms,  which  terras  should  be 
commonly  understood  and  used  by  photographers.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  receive  re- 
quests from  correspondents  asking  for  the  translation 
of  some  special  formula  from  metrical  to  imperial 
terms.  It  has  been  also  not  unfrequently  suggested  to  us 
that  in  giving  articles  and  formulae  from  Continental 
journals,  we  should  reduce  the  metrical  terras  of  the 
writers  to  the  common  terms  of  imperial  weight  and  mea- 
sure used  in  this  country.  We  have,  for  many  reasons 
which  we  have  explained,  and  which  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  repeat,  held  it  to  be  wiser  to  repeat  such  formulae 
in  the  terms  of  the  original  authors,  leaving  the  reader 
to  work  it  into  bis  own  figures.  By  constant  repetition 
in  our  p.iges  it  becomes  familiar  to  readers,  and  any 
trouble  incident  upon  novelty  and  strangeness  soon  dis- 
appears. A curious  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  we  elected  to  follow,  from  another  point  of  view, 
has  just  come  under  our  attention.  The  translation  and 
reproduction  of  articles  from  foreign  journals  is  at  times 
effected  under  pressure.  If  an  interesting  novelty  appears  it 
is  translated,  and  reproduced  without  delay,  lu  change  of 
the  denomination  of  figures,  effected  in  haste,  there  is  much 
liability  to  error.  A case  in  point  occurs.  In  a recent 
American  translation  of  the  kind,  the  metrical  terminology 
is  changed  into  the  familiar  figures,  and  in  every  quantity 
there  is  more  or  less  of  error,  in  some  cases  to  a very  serious 
extent,  altogether  invalidating  the  formulae.  Of  course  such 
error  is  not  readily  excusable  ; but  the  conditions  render 
it  possible,  and  may  as  well  be  avoided.  If  the  reader  have 
the  original  terms  to  refer  to,  if  he  have  made  a blunder 
in  modifying  quantities,  he  can  easily  correct  himself. 
This  is  but  one  trifling  addition  to  various  good  reasons 
why  photographers  should  become  familiar  with  the  system 
used  by  scientific  men  all  over  the  world.  On  another 
page  we  reprint  from  an  American  contemporary  an  inte- 
resting article  on  the  subject  to  which  we  comtnend  atten- 
tion, and  we  append  some  tables  for  conversion  of  metric 
into  imperial  terms. 

Measures  o f Length. 


Metric  DenominatiODS  Eiiuiralents  la  Imperial 

and  Values.  Dtnominationa. 

Sletres.  Milea.  Varda.  Feet.  Jus.  Decs. 

Mynametre  10,000  | 10,93C  0 11-9 

Kilometre  1,000  — 1,093  1 1079 

Hectometre  100  — 109  1 1-079 

Dekametre  10  — 10  2 9-7079 

Metre 1 — 1 0 3-3708 

Decimetre  1-lOth  — — — 3-9371 

Centimetre 1-lOOth  — — — 0-3937 

Alillimctre I- 1000th  — — — 0-0394 
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Weights. 

Metric  Denominations 
and  Values. 

Grammes. 

Millier  1,000,000 

Quintal  

Myriagramme  . 


Kilogramme 

Hectogramme 

Dekagramine 

Gramme  

Decigramme... 

Centigramme 

Milligramme 


100,000 
10,000 

1,000 

100 
10 
1 

1-lOth 
1-lOOth 
1- 1000th 


Equivalents  in  Imperial 
Denominations. 

Sts.  Lbs.  Ozs.  Drs.  Decs. 

6 6 9 15-Ot 

7 10  7 6-301 

— 1 8 0 11-8304 

2 3 4-3830 

(or  15432-3487  grains) 


Owts. 

19 

1 


8-4383 

5-6438 

0-66138 

0-056438 

0-D056438 

0-00056438 


Measures  of  Capacity, 


Metric  Denominations 
and  Values. 

Cub.  Metres. 

Kilolitre,  i.e.  1,000 

Litres  

Hectolitre,  i.e.  100 

Litres  

Dekalitre,  i.e.  10 

Litres  

Litre  

Decilitre,  i.e.  1- 10th 

Litre  

Centilitre,  i.e.  1 - 
100th  Litre 


Equivalents  in  Imperial 
Denominations. 

Qts.  Bsh.  Fks.  Gls.  Qts.  Pts.  Decs. 

3 3 2 0 0 0-77 

— 3 8 0 0 0-077 

— — 1 0 0 1-6077 

1-76077 

— — 0-176077 

0-0176077 


1 

1-lOth 

1-1 00th 
1- 1000th 

1-lOOOOth 

1-lOOOOOOth 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition  in  connection  with 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  Falmouth  in  August  next, 
opening  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month. 
Prizes  are  offered  tvi  photographers  for  landscapes,  for 
portraits,  for  portraits  untouched,  for  composition  pic- 
tures, for  instantaneous  pictures,  for  dry  plate  pictures, 
for  pictures  by  improved  processes,  for  enlargements. 

Medals  are  offered  also  for  improved  apparatus  and 
appliances,  including  magic  lantern  work. 

All  exhibits  must  be  accompanied  by  a written  explana- 
tion of  their  specialities. 

Intending  contributors  desiring  information  regarding 
the  photographic  department  may  obtain  details  by 
applying  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Warren  Road,  Reigate, 
who,  being  greatly  interested  iu  this  exhibition,  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  aid  the  photographic  department.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  from  the  programme  : — 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

Reodlations  for  Competition,  etc. 

Competitors  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  — The  First  Class  consists  of  members  of  the  Society  ; also  of 
persons  who  pay  3s.  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes.  First 
Class  competitors  are  entitle  1 to  admission  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  after  twelve  o’clock. 

2.  — The  Second  Class  consists  of  persons  of  the  working 
order. 

3.  — The  Third  Class  consists  of  schools  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education. 

4.  — The  Fourth  Class  consists  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
working  orders. 

6. — The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes  may  compete  for 
Prizes  without  any  subscription,  but  are  not  entitled  to  free  ad- 
mission to  the  Exhibition. 

6.  — No  person  shall  bo  entitled  to  a prize  for  any  article  which 

has  appeared  at  a previous  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  unless  ex- 
hibiting some  improvement.  ’ 

7. — In  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Professional  and  Ama- 
teur Artists  must  .state  whether  their  productions  are  original  or 
copies. 

8.  — The  J udges  are  empowered  to  award  Prizes  in  money  to 
the  extent  of  £1  only,  except  in  the  case  of  Special  Premiums. 
When  medals  are  awarded,  the  converting  them  into  moneyj 


according  to  the  following  scale,  shall 
Committee 

First  silver  medal  

Second  ditto  

First  bronze  medal  

Second  ditto  


be  at  the  discretion  of  the 

...  £5  0 0 

3 10  0 
2 0 0 
15  0 


9.  — Medals  only  (not  convertible  into  money)  can  be  awarded  to 
patented  or  registered  articles. 

10. — No  competitor  may  receive  more  than  one  medal  or 
prize  in  the  same  department  in  the  same  Exhibition.  (This 
regulation  does  not  apply  to  mechanical  or  scientific  inventions, 
or  to  photography.) 

11.  — No  holder  of  a medal  or  prize  may  receive  a prize  of 
the  same  or  a lower  value  for  similar  subjects  in  the  same 
department  at  the  next  tw-o  subsequent  Exhibitions;  but  the 
Judges  will  be  empowered  to  give  certificates  of  merit  to  persons 
excluded  by  this  rule. 

12.  — The  carriage  of  all  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition  must 
be  prepaid,  unless  permission  to  the  contrary  has  been  previously 
obtained  from  the  Secretary.  Pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
may,  however,  be  sent  free  under  certain  regulations  to  be  learnt 
of  the  Secretary. 

13.  — All  awards  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges,  and  none 
will  be  made  if  no  article  be  deemed  of  sufficient  merit. 

14.  — All  articles  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth,  one  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  or  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  competition. 

15.  — No  article  exhibited  can  be  removed  from  the  Hall,  before 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

16.  — The  Society  is  not  responsible  for  loss  of,  or  injury  to, 
any  article  sent  for  exhibition. 

♦**  Information  respecting  the  Society  and  the  Exhibition, 
and  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  the  exhibitors,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Edward  Kitto,  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth. 
Information  respecting  the  Art  Union  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  R.  J.  Bevil  Sharpe,  Falmouth. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

First  General  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Union 
OF  France — Application  of  the  Papier-Artigue  to 
Lmpressions  in  F.atty  Inks— Process  of  M.  Germeuil- 

Bonnaud— The  Monument  to  Nicephore  Niepce 

Proposal  for  a Monument  to  Daguerre. 

First  General  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Union  of 
I'rance. — The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Union  Photo- 
graphique  de  la  France  was  held  on  W'ednesday,  the  7th 
of  May  last.  A report  was  read  by  the  chairman  on  the 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The  numerous 
and  important  questions  raised  by  these  details  had  com- 
pelled the  committee  to  call  the  meeting  a month  later 
than  had  baen  at  first  intended.  Henceforward  it  was 
hoped  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Union  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  each  quarter,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  statutes  of  the  Society.  In  announc- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  had  joined  the  Union,  the 
executive  committee  urged  strongly  upon  all  the  members 
who  had  not  sent  in  their  admission  certificate  to  do  so 
without  delay.  Of  the  foreign  members  who  had  already 
been  admitted  members  of  the  Society,  the  announcement 
of  two  names  was  received  with  every  sign  of  lively 
satisfaction ; they  were  those  of  M.  Carlos  Relvas,  of 
Gollega,  in  Portugal,  and  of  Al.  Lewitzsky,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  applause  with  which  these  names  were  re- 
ceived was  perfectly  well-deserved.  AI.  Carlos  Relvas  is 
an  eminent  amateur,  who  has  not  only  produced  impor- 
tant works  in  all  the  different  branches  of  photography, 
but  has  on  every  occasion  given  evidence  of  his  hearty 
and  generous  co-operation  with  all  institutions  which 
have  for  object  the  development  and  progress  of  our  art. 
Al.  Lewitzsky  is  a skilful  operator  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  position  he  took  up  when  Vice-President  of  the 
J ury  at  the  last  International  Exhibition  at  Paris;  he  is 
also  a photographer  in  special  favour  with  all  his  fellow- 

I workers.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Photographic 
Union  of  France,  when  it  was  first  constituted,  presented 
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him  with  a congratulatory  address  (see  Piiotoguaphic 
News  for  the  28th  February,  page  102).  :M.  Lewitzsky 

has  replied  to  this  address  in  a letter  full  of  feeling  and 
sincerity.  He  informs  the  young  Association  that  his  re- 
port on  the  late  Exhibition  is  in  the  pr>’ss ; if,  after  having 
read  this  report,  the  members  confirm  their  address,  he 
shall  regard  their  good  wishes  in  the  light  of  a great 
honour,  and  more  especially  of  a moral  support  of  the 
opinions  which  he  defends.  “ The  first  part  of  my  re- 
port,” M.  Lewitzsky  says  in  thisletter,“  treatsofthe  nega- 
tive processes,  particularly  in  portraiture.  It  contains  a 
reiterated  avowal  of  my  profession  of  faith,  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  jury.  I do  not  protest,  for  all  deprecation 
is  now  useless  and  might  be  misunderstood ; but  1 re- 
assert the  variations,  and  confirm  the  mistakes,  that  were 
made,  as  well  as  point  out  their  cause.  It  is  the  entire 
absence  of  any  principle  on  which  tlie  decision  ought  to 
be  founded  that  made  the  awards  appear  arbitrary,  and 
tends  to  render  photography  the  laugliing-stock  among 
the  professed  arts.  My  aim  was  and  is  to  bring  photo- 
graphy into  harmony  with  art,  to  save  it  from  the  state 
of  decay  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  France,  thanks  to  a 
spurious  patronage  which  seeks  to  divorce  it  from  art,  and 
for  private  purposes  to  completely  dominate  it.  It  is  not 
in  France,  the  home  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  just, 
that  so  pitiful  a role  as  this  should  be  permitted  to  be 
played.”  Of  course  these  eloquent  words  were  received 
with  the  great'.'st  applause  by  a body  of  men  whose  ideas 
they  so  well  expressed. 

Application  of  the  Papier  Artii/ue  to  Printing  with  Fatty 
Jnks.— On  the  agenda  paper  of  the  same  meeting  were 
entered  several  new  inventions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Society  ; among  them  the  ('hromographe,  the  apparatus  for 
working  the  process  Polychroni- autographic,  by  M.  lloltz- 
mann,  of  Paris,  and  the  method  of  reproduction  by  means 
of  a layer  of  aniline,  by  M.  Bauer,  of  Vienna,  all  of  which  1 
have  already  described  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Photoghapiiic  News.  M.  Artigue  showed 
some  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  paper  of  liis  invention, 
and  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  an  application  of  it 
to  his  system  of  photo-traciiig.  He  passed  round  some 
specimens  which  show  that  a negative  obtained  from  his 
special  ink  and  sensitized  paper  can  be  used  for  trans- 
ferring to  zinc  or  stone  to  serve  as  a printing  surface 
with  fatty  inks.  As  the  inventor  has  not  yet  taken  out  a 
patent  for  his  discovery,  he  was  unable  to  explain  the 
process,  but  he  promised  to  make  it  known  to  those  who 
applied  to  him  for  the  special  fittings  required  for 
working  it. 

Process  of  Germeuil- Bonnaud. — The  meeting  was  also 

attended  by  M.  Pellet,  who  communicated  the  results  of  the 
last  improvements  that  he  has  introduced  into  his  Cyano- 
fer  paper,  and  by  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud,  who  exhibited  to 
his  fellow-members  numerous  samples  of  his  photography 
in  colours.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  for  a new  photo- 
graphic process  the  unanimous  approval  of  a meeting 
exclusively  composed  of  professional  photographers,  who 
are  generally  sceptical  in  the  matter  of  the  dillicult  ques- 
tion of  colours.  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud  submitted  some 
admirable  reproductions  in  portraiture  and  landscape,  as 
well  as  of  flower  painting  and  art  objects.  He  was  con- 
gratulated on  all  sides,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  up  to  the  present  no  more  genuine  or  valuable  means  | 
of  obtaining  colours  in  photographs  had  been  introduced 
to  public  notice,  en  attendant  the  long-desired  moment 
when  they  shall  be  produced  directly  in  the  camera. 

Monument  to  Nicephore  Niepce. — The  next  subject  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  this  meeting  was  the  question  of  a sub- 
scription in  aid  of  a statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce.  On  this 
subject  there  arose  a most  iutere.sting  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  following  points  were  very  clearly 
established  ; — 1.  That  the  memory  of  Nicephore  Niepce  is 
incontestably  entitled  to  a monument ; 2.  That  the  com- 


mittee at  Chalons,  the  cradle  of  Niepce,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal for  a subscription  is  due,  had  gone  out  of  the  way 
to  insult  the  memory  of  Daguerre  ; ,8.  That  a statue  of 
Daguerre  ought  also  to  be  erected  at  Ilonfleur.  The  dis- 
cussion, while  bringing  out  plainly  the  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Union 
of  France  welcomed  the  proposal  for  raising  a memorial 
in  honour  of  Niepce,  nevertheless  accentuated  the  inoppo- 
tune  and  reckless  partiality  of  the  Chalons  committee.  This 
committee  was  extremely  ill-advised  to  imagine  that  the 
success  of  its  appeal  depended  on  the  amount  of  discredit 
that  could  be  thrown  on  the  merits  of  Daguerre.  Great 
astonishment  was  expressed  at  this  meeting  of  the  Union 
that,  although  the  appeal  has  now  been  for  nearly  a year 
before  the  public,  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  in  protest 
against  such  an  unfair  and  almost  unprecedented  procedure. 
In  fact,  it  has  never  before  this  been  pretended  that  in  order 
to  erectone  monumentitisabsolutely  necessary  to  pull  down 
another.  The  parly  spirit  manifested  against  Daguerre, 
who  has  never  hitherto,  so  far  as  I know,  been  accused  of 
being  a usurper,  was  universally  disapproved ; and  the 
inauspicious  appeal,  showing  so  plainly  a petty  provincial 
spirit,  did  not  meet  with  a single  advocate  at  the  Fhoto- 
graphic  Union  of  France.  It  was  asked  why  Nicephore 
Niepce  should  have  taken  Daguerre  as  a partner  if  his 
assistance  were  not  indispensable.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Niepce  was  the  first  to  hit  on  the  idea  of  bending 
light  to  his  service,  but  he  has  himself  acknowledged  that 
without  the  aid  of  Daguerre  he  would  never  have  realized 
a success  with  the  bitumen  of  Judaea  alone,  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  his  invention.  Besides,  as  is  well 
known,  in  every  age  there  are  men  occupied  simultane- 
ously in  working  out  an  application  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Often  they  have  published  the  results  of  inquiries 
at  the  same  moment ; and  at  each  time  a great  discovery 
has  amazed  the  world,  more  than  one  inventor  starts  up 
and  claims  priority  in  it.  The  reason  is  that  the  discovery 
which  meets  a general  want  has  long  been  sought  for,  and 
was,  for  some  time,  so  to  say,  “ in  the  air.”  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  with  photography ; but  why,  then,  is 
it  necessary,  under  the  pretence  of  appealing  for  subscrip- 
tions, to  draw  up  a bill  of  indictment  like  the  following  : — 
“ Time  has  silenced  the  falsehood,  born  of  an  intrigue, 
which  retarded  the  apotheosis  of  Niepce.  Possessing  the 
modesty  and  disinterestedness  natural  to  real  worth,  when 
he  had  discovered  the  principles  of  his  invention,  he  still 
hesitated,  conscientously,  to  publish  it,  and  to  claim  the 
merit  for  himself,  while  in  its  original  imperfect  state. 
He  waited  to  perfect  it  before  divulging  it,  and  he  was 
working  at  it  with  Lis  habitual  patience  when  death  over- 
took him.  Then  it  was  that  an  artist,  the  manager  of  a 
diorama,  who,  three  years  previously,  had  got  scent  of 
Niepce’s  work,  and  robbed  him  of  the  secret  of  his  process, 
who  since  that  time  had  been  connected  with  him  in  the 
name  of  partm  r,  and  had  been  occupied  in  perfecting  the 
secondary  details  of  the  process,  astutely  claimed  for  this 
subordinate  work  the  merit  of  a recondite  investigation, 

resulting  in  a personal  discovery ” These  are 

the  very  words  which  the  committee  of  Chalons-sur-Saone 
do  not  hesitate  to  employ.  By  what  right,  it  is  asked,  do 
they  pronounce  so  severe  a judgment,  before  any  one  has 
made  a charge  against  the  accused?  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence and  where  the  corpus  delicti  on  which  he  is  con- 
demned? Why  do  you  constitute  yourselves  a court  of 
honour  before  any  one  has  aJted  you  to  undertake  that 
olfice?  You  wish  to  get  a statue,  but  you  could  surely 
obtain  it  without  distorting  history  after  your  own  fashion. 
It  is  true  the  committee  are  able  to  produce  a deed  of 
partnership  entered  into  between  Daguerre  and  Niepce  in 
the  month  of  March,  1830,  and  according  to  them  this  is 
quite  enough  to  convict  the  former.  But  the  first 
j paragraph  of  this  deed  sullices  to  overthrow  the 
charge:  here  it  is: — “Article  1. — A partnership  is 
1 hereby  established  between  MM.  Niepce  and  Daguerre, 
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under  the  commercial  title  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  for 
working  out  the  said  invention,  which  has  been  invented  by 
M.  Niepce  and  improved  by  M.  Daguerre.”  It  is  possible 
that  Daguerre  was  in  the  wrong  to  give  his  own  name  alone 
to  the  process  of  Daguerreotype,  but  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  combine  the 
two  names  ; “ Niepce-Daguerreotype  ” would  have  grated 
still  more  harshly  on  the  ear.  Theu,  again,  why  did  not 
Niepce’s  son,  who  continued  in  partnership  with  Daguerre 
after  his  father’s  death,  complain  of  the  name  given  to  the 
invention,  and  protest  against  the  robbery  ? Listen  to  what 
the  Chalons  committee  say  on  this  point ; — “ The  son,  when 
he  authorised  the  partner  of  his  late  father  to  claim  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  for  himself,  was  bound  by  an  agreement 
wrung  from  him  by  his  indigence,  both  miterial  and 
mental.”  But  to  call  Daguerre  “ the  parasite  of  Niepce’s 
genius  ” is  hardly  the  way  to  prove  the  charge  of  having 
usurped  a title  which  Niepce’s  heir  had  sanctioned. 

Proposal  for  a Monument  to  Daguerre. — All  these  points 
were  fully  discussed  .at  the  meeting,  and  the  discussion  was 
illustrated  by  many  anecdotes  of  both  inventors.  It  con- 
cluded with  a motion  protesting  against  the  terms  of  the 
Niepce  committee’s  circular,  and  that  a letter  be  written 
to  the  municipality  of  llonfleur,  Daguerre’s  birthplace, 
asking  them  to  raise  a subscription  for  a monument  to 
Daguerre.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  carried 
amidst  the  applause  ol  the  meeting.  With  this  action  of 
the  Photographic  Union  everyone  will  no  doubt  be  satisfied 
— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Chalous  committee, 
who  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  express  their  gratification. 
Historic  truth  will  be  vindicate  1,  or  rather  will  be  found 
to  be  capable  of  making  itself  respected  ; tardy  justice  will 
be  done  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  inventor,  at  the  same 
time  that  a like  honour  is  conferred  on  one  without  whom 
the  invention  would  have  been  incomplete  ; and  the  cen- 
tury which  witnessed  their  birth  will  render  a glorious  and 
worthy  homage  on  equal  terms  to  the  two  men  to  whom 
science  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful discoveries  of  modern  times.  K.  Versnaeven. 


PllOTOGllAPIIY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  ADOLPHE  OTT. 

In  the  land  of  William  Tell,  photography  is  yet  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession  ; and  although  our  alpine 
world  would  afford  splendid  occasions  to  the  tourist,  to 
take  views  of  regions  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
public,  I am  not  acquainted  with  a single  native 
amateur  photographer  of  whom  you  have  so  many 
distinguished  representatives  in  your  island.  Why  this 
is  so,  I am  not  perfectly  able  to  answer.  Some  will  tell  you 
that  we  are  too  practical  a people  ; but  I believe  that  the 
reason  for  the  fact  in  question  is  about  the  same  as  that 
which  causes  people  in  the  tropics  not  to  lay  out  gardens  ; 
that  is,  we  see  no  need  to  get  pictures  of  the  scenery  that 
surrounds  us,  or  which  we  can  reach  and  admire  in  a few 
hours. 

Still,  we  have  an  excellent  stock  of  professional  men  ; 
and  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I shall  take  a short 
review  of  the  art  in  my  home,  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

I begin  with  Mr.  Ganz,  in  Zurich,  a gentleman  who  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  unknown  to  many  of  your  readers,  for 
he  is  the  same  who  obtained  medals  at  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1873,  and  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  of  1877.  Mr.  Ganz  has 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  making  of  transpa- 
rencies for  the  magic  lantern,  so  much  in  vogue  in  your 
country ; and  I must  say  that  his  collection,  which  he 
is  constantly  increasing,  is  at  present  not  only  one  of  the 
most  instructive,  but  also  one  of  the  most  complete 
existing.  The  series  thus  far  arranged  include  anatomy 
(human  and  comparative  anatomy,  histology,  embryology, 
&c.),  zoology  (types  of  the  animal  kingdom),  botany 


(including  pharmaceutical  plants — useful,  injurious,  and 
auspicious  fungi),  forestry,  geology  (including  pre- 
historic animals),  physics,  natural  phenomena,  meteor- 
ology, and  astronomy.  These  series  have  been  to  a great 
part  executed  after  drawings  prepared  especially  by  the 
university  professors  of  this  city.  They  are  all  carbon 
prints,  and  mostly  coloured. 

In  connection  with  the  art  of  projecting,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  you  to  know  that  there  exists  a very 
fine  treatise  in  German,  by  Emil  Stbhrer,  entitled  Die 
Projection  Physicalisher  Expci-imentc  und  Naturwissenchaftlichcr 
Photogramme,  Leipzig,  1876,  which  gives  a detailed  and 
illustrated  description  for  producing  experiments  in  the 
domain  of  physics  or  natural  history  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern. 

Next,  I have  to  call  attention  to  the  photographs  of 
Messrs.  Jean  Gut  and  Co.,  also  of  this  city,  who  are  just 
preparing  the  first  collection  of  subjects  belonging  to  the 
p.ast  art  industry  of  this  country.  It  excels  mostly  in 
forged  iron-work,  such  as  gates,  balconies  (in  lattice  work), 
balustrades,  and  door-garnishments.  These  objects  date 
from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  ; 
but  this  art  has  now  disappeared.  The  collection  includes 
also  wood-carvings,  statuary,  and  architectural  work,  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  have  uo  central  art  museum  for  the  instruction 
of  the  artizan. 

Photo-zincography  is  practised  by  a firm  in  Zurich, 
and  collotype  printing  by  another  in  Winterthur. 

Near  the  city,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  we  find  the 
establishment  of  Dr.  Richard,  who  foianerly  has  given 
great  attention  to  carbon  printing,  and  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  introduce  steam  in  this  process,  which  he  executed 
on  a large  scale,  like  Braun  in  Dornach.  At  present  he 
does,  however,  little  in  this  direction.  The  only  carbon 
workers  in  Switzerland,  besides  him,  are  the  brothers 
Taschler  in  St.  Gall,  and  Mr.  Taschler-Signer  in  Basle. 
These  gentlemen  are  very  fine  portraitists,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  outdo  everybody  else  in  Switzerland. 

In  Geneva  wo  meet  the  excellent  landscape  workers 
Messrs.  Charnaux  and  Jaicin,  well  known  for  their  excel- 
lent views  of  the  valley  of  Chamounix.  The  latur 
tried  to  introduce  the  Woodbury  process  for  landscapes, 
but  has  given  it  up,  because,  as  he  says,  Woodbury  typo 
will  never  give  the  clearness  of  the  sky  and  water  and 
the  perspective,  such  as  the  silver  process  will  yield,  and  I 
think  he  is  not  quite  so  much  in  the  wrong.  Besides  these, 
almost  every  photographer  in  the  mountains  takes  now 
views  of  landscapes,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  one  excel- 
ling. Dry  plates  and  gelatine  emulsion  are  almost  un- 
known, only  a photographer  of  this  city  has  lately  given 
attention  to  gelatine  emulsion,  and,  as  I hear,  with  decided 
success.  lie  used  English  plates. 

With  regard  to  portrait  work  in  general,  I think  that 
Messrs.  Taschler  can  compete  with  the  best  artists  on  the 
Continent,  and  Mr.  Ganz  makes  use  of  the  Vander  AVeyde 
process  with  success.  The  majority  produce  satisfactory 
work;  still,  everybody  feels  the  “hard  times,”  and  but 
few  have  courage  enough  to  try  something  new.  If  some 
of  your  English  brethren  should  come  to  our  little  country 
this  summer,  I would  recommend  them  to  direct  themselves 
to  the  canton  of  Grisons  (Graubuudten),  which  is  yet  the 
least  done  up.  Generally  speaking,  the  views  of  Mr.  Eng- 
land and  Mr.  Frith  are  much  in  demand.  The  prices  of 
living  ate  now  very  moderate,  10  frs.  being  the  utmost  one 
gives  for  full  board  in  the  best  hotel,  anl  during  the 
season.  We  invite  you  all  cordially  to  come. 

Ilotlingen,  near  Zurich. 


WANTED  TO  HAVE  HER  PICTURE  TAKEN. 
[The  lollowing  bit  of  mingled  humour  and  pathos,  from  an 
American  contemporary,  furnishes  some  pleasant  suggestions 
as  to  the  amount  of  domestic  happiness  photography  has 
contributed  to.] 
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They  had  come  to  town  to  sell  a waggon  load  of  potatoes 
and  buy  a stove  for  the  front  room.  After  finding  a market 
for  the  vegetables  they  were  driving  along  in  their  rattle- 
down,  crazy-going  waggon,  looking  for  a stove  sign,  when 
the  old  woman  spoke  up  timidly  : 

“ Mrs.  Craigler  was  telling  me  there  was  a place  down 
here  somewhere  where  I could  get  four  pictures  for  twenty 
cents.” 

The  grum  and  grim  old  granger  gee’d  the  team  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  an  approaching  street-car,  and  turning 
half  way  round  in  his  seat  on  the  board  across  the  waggon- 
box  looked  the  old  lady  squarely  in  the  face,  and  with  a 
jerking  motion  of  the  jaws,  demanded  : 

“ Pieters  o’  what?” 

“ \Vhy,  of  anybody — of  me,”  responded  the  frightened 
female,  with  a faint  little  voice  that  would  never  do  for  city 
life. 

Whew  ! Woman,  are  you  going  clear,  dead  gone  crazy  ? 
In  the  name  of  grasshoppers  an’  garter  snakes  what  bo  you 
thinkin’  of,  anywav  ? Put  that  old,  dried  up,  molasses- 
coloured  face  of  your’n  inapicter?  Git  out!  Do  you  want 
to  scare  people  to  death,  or  bring  disgrace  on  the  picter- 
taking  business?  And  do  you  suppose  that  any  man  with 
the  least  bit  o’  shop  pride  about  him  would  ever  let  a picter  ' 
o'  your’n  go  outen  his  shebang  with  his  own  name  onto  it? 
Nary  time.  By  all  the  stumps  in  Wilkin’s  lot ! woman,  what 
do  you  want  with  picters  anyway,  at  your  time  of  life? 
Wasting  money,  too,  when  we  need  so  many  things  a precious 
site  wus  than  wo  do  nonsense  like  that.” 

The  old  lady  coloured  up  and  looked  as  though  she  had 
committed  some  mortel  offence,  as  she  said  with  much 
hesitation  ; 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  have  you  waste  money  on  me,  father, 
but  I never  had  a picter  took  in  all  ray  life,  for  when  I was 
young  and  would  a’  looked  better  in  a frame,  maybe,  nobody 
knowed  anything  about  such  things  then,  an’  alius  after- 
wards the  prices  has  been  so  much  that  I didn’t  think  it 
worth  while  ; but  now  since  they’ve  got  ’em  down  to  five 
cents  apiece,  I think  maybe  we  could  afford  it,  and  I kinder 
thought  I would  like  to  give  each  of  the  children  one  for 
Christmas,  for  although  I know  I am  not  handsome,  still  I 
am  mother,  and  when  I am  gone,  father,  don’t  you  think  it 
might  be  a little  comfort  to  ’em  to  tell  a little  how  I looked, 
and  show  their  little  ones  ; an’ father,  I did  so  hope  that  you 
wouldn’t  think  it  was  foolish,  and  would  go  with  me  an’ 
have  our  two  selves  took  together,  for  it  wouldn’t  cost  any 
more,  an’  I know  you  would  make  a noble  picter,  father,  an’ 

I could  lock  at  it  when  you  are  away,  an’  it  would  be  such 
a comfort  to  me,  an’  I wouldn’t  feel  so  lonesome.  Do,  father, 
please,  humour  me  just  this  once,  and  1 will  try  an’  skrimp 
a little,  an’  save  enough  to  make  it  op  in  a little  while. 
Something  tells  me  we  may  never  have  another  chance,  an’ 

I would  hate  to  have  the  time  to  come  when  you  would  be 
sorry — like  we’ve  been  ever  since  poor  Jimmy  was  took  from 
us.  You  know,  father,  you’ve  alius  said  you  would  give  any 
money  if  you  only  had  a picter  of  him  as  he  looked  before 
he  took  sick,  the  last  time  he  came  to  town  with  you.  Won’t 
you,  father,  please?” 

No  longer  was  the  farmer  harsh  and  gruff.  His  eyes  were 
moist  with  emotion  her  timid  words  had  stirred  within  him, 
and  a big  tear  gathered  on  his  rough  cheek  and  rolled  slowly 
downward.  Impulsively  his  arm  reached  out  and  clasped 
the  waist  of  his  plain  old  wife  and  gave  it  the  biggest  sur- 
prise in  the  shape  of  a squeeze  known  for  many  a day, 
though  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
passing  by. 

“ You’re  a trump,  old  woman,  you  are  ! ” he  cried  with  a 
loving  softness  in  his  tone.  “ And  you  s'nall  have  all  the 
picters  you  want,  and  none  o’  your  five  cent  thingumum-a- 
jiggers,  either,  but  the  very  best  they’ve  got  in  the  shop, 
^^'hy,  you  will  loo’a  twenty  times  better’n  anything  I ever 
saw  on  a show  bill,  and  a gold  frame  wouldn’t  be  an  atom 
too  good  for  you,  but  it’s  took  me  a good  while  to  find  it 
out.” 


RAPID  DRY  PLATES  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir. — I,  amongstvery  many  others,  read  with  pleasure 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Nelson’s  accomplishing  the  very  thing  we  all 
want,  viz.,  to  prepareourown  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  and 
also  plates,  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  if  Mr.  \V.  U.  Nelson 
would  kindly  publish  his  forinul- , or  let  us  know  where  the 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion  can  be  obtained,  he  will  be  con- 
ferring on  the  body  of  photographers  a very  great  boon  at 
this  time  of  perplexity  between  wet  and  dry.  I must  beg 
pardon  for  taking  so  great  a liberty,  but  am  sure,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  letter,  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Nelson  will  forgive  me. — 
Yours,  &c.,  P.  H.  Davies. 

March,  Cambridge. 


Sir, — I read  in  your  impression  of  last  week  “ A word  of 
encouragement  to  all  photographers  who  contemplate  work- 
ing the  rapiil  gelatino-bromide  dry  process  in  the  studio,” 
and  was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  preparing  of  the 
plates  was  so  simple  and  inexpensive.  I should,  as  I feel 
sure  a great  many  more  of  your  readers  also  would,  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  that  information,  making  the  process  so 
simple  and  reliable,  could  be  communicated  through  your 
pages.  Would,  therefore, Jlr.  W.  II.  Nelson  kindly  give  the 
readers  of  the  News  the  ben -fit  of  his  experience  ? 

I have  myself  worked  with  the  commercial  dry  plates  for 
a few  mouths,  but  have  found  them  to  vary  in  result,  and  to 
fail  altogether  too  often. — Yours  truly,  D.  Smith. 

Soioerby  Bridge,  Yorks. 


Dear  Sir, — The  nambor  of  communications  I have  had 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  relative  to  the  preparation 
[and  use  of  rapid  dry  plates  for  studio  work  show  that 
professional  photographers  are  beginning  to  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  matter  ; but  as  time  will  not  permit  my 
j replying  individually  to  all,  will  you  kindly  favour  me  with 
a corner  to  answer  a few  questions,  and  set  some  doubts  at 
rest. 

I am  asked,  “ Are  dry  plates  certain  ? ’ “ Are  they  really 

I practical  for  studio  work  ?’’  Are  the  results  uniform  ?”  “Do 
; the  plates  keep  ?”  “ Are  they  not  very  slow  in  printing  ?’’ 

&c.,  &c. 

Well,  I can  safely  say  they  are  absolutely  certain, 
and  thoroughly  practical  for  studio  work,  much  more  so 
indeed,  than  collodion;  their  uniformity  is  far  before 
collodion,  as  they  are  free  from  the  constant  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  relations  of  collodion  and  bath.  To- 
day’s dry  plates  are  the  same  as  yesterday’s,  and  to-morrow’s 
are  the  same  as  to-day’s,  and  so  on,  always  ready,  always 
the  same  ; no  oyster-shell  markings  in  warm  weather,  no 
comets,  no  pinholes,  no  fog  ; they  keep  well,  but  must  be 
j kept  in  a dry  place,  and  free  from  deleterious  vapours.  Care- 
j fully  kept,  I have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  they  are  unalterable 
I for  years. 

I As  to  printing  quality,  all  degrees  of  density  are  obtain- 
able with  gelatine,  from  the  thinnest  and  most  delicate 
negative,  printing  as  quickly  but  more  brilliantly  than 
I collodion  plates  of  a similar  class,  to  as  dense  and  strong  a 
I negative  as  any  one  need  ever  wish  for,  these  results  being 
under  the  most  compl-te  control. 

The  development,  so  far  from  being  troublesome,  as  some 
appear  to  think,  is  just  the  reverse,  the  negative  being  ready 
for  fixing  in  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  after  applying  deve- 
loper, intensification  being  very  seldom  necessary,  and  even 
then  not  more  than  ten  seconds’  work. 

With  regard  to  fixing,  I may  here  mention,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  beginning  to  use  gelatine  plates,  that  after 
removal  from  the  hypo  they  should  be  fully  washed  with- 
out any  delay,  as  the  colour  of  the  film  is  very  much  and 
very  quickly  injured  by  being  left  wet  with  any  trace  of 
hypo  in  it ; to  allow  plates  to  dry  in  that  state  is  of  course 
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utter  ruin.  I must  say  that  I never  vrorked  with  such 
pleasure  at  my  business  as  I have  done  since  adopting  gela- 
tine dry  plates,  and  I believe  this  will  be  the  experience  of 
every  one  else. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  correspondents,  T may  add 
that  I have  arranged  to  give  practical  instructions  in  gela- 
tine work,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  advertising 
columns. — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Twickenham,  5.  IP.  W.  U.  Nelson. 


Ilotc.'i  ’dnb  (Oufriw. 

THE  PERPLEXING  BATH. 

Sir, — A letter  signed  “ Puzzled,”  which  appeared  in  your  last 
impression,  reminds  me  of  similar  experience.  The  cause  I traced 
to  a bad  sample  of  filtering  paper.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  some  samples  of  paper  are  quite  unsuited  for  filtering 
silver  solutions,  and  that  the  fibre  of  some  paper  contains  wool,  and 
is  partly  soluble  in  baths.  I would  recommend  your  corresjion- 
dent  to  add  a few  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  his  bath  (say 
about  two  grains  to  each  ounce  of  solution),  and  carefully  filter 
through  French  Jilterinri  paper  (that  sold  in  packets  and  cut  cir- 
cular). He  will  also  do  well  by  using  common  alum  in  addition 
to  the  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  in  the  developer,  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  iron. 

1 believe  that  if  the  above  suggestions  are  strictly  adhered  to, 
your  correspondent  will  be  no  longer  puzzled. — I remain,  yours, 

Eruca. 


of  ^oriftus. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  w'as  held  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  IMuseum,  Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday, 
May  7th,  Mr.  Webber  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  produced  a letter  received  from  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Association. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Bath,  was  unanimously  elected  an  ordinary 
member. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Jlr.  R obert  Biggs  to  read  his 
paper  entitled  “ A few  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Value  of 
Photography  in  Law  and  Medicine  ” (see  page  330). 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  great  truth  of  Jlr.  Biggs’  re- 
mark that  drawing  was  utterly  inadequate  to  represent  the  many 
most  useful  objects  of  scientific  and  medical  interest  and  legal 
evidence  which  photography  so  effectually  and  conclusively  did. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  as  a medical  man  he  had  simply  to  place 
a photograph  of  any  peculiar  ca.se  at  the  top  of  his  note-case 
book,  and  place  his  notes  beneath,  and  the  ca-^e  spoke  for  itself 
with  a clearness  equalled  by  no  amount  of  elaborate  explanation. 

Mr.  Powell  asked  if  it  would  not  be  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  altered  book  that  the  thinness  of  the  part  erased  was  con- 
clnsive. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  it  was  even  on  such  points  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  no  photographic  jury  would,  for  a moment,  have  thought  of 
acquitting  the  accused. 

Mr.  II.  A.  H.  Daniel  brought  before  the  Chairman  the  photo- 
graphic evidence  at  the  Tichborno  Trial,  and  said  he  could  never 
understand  why  it  was  so  easily  passed  over,  being  from  a 
medical  point  of  view  so  important. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  fortunately  juries  were  not  all  skilled,  for 
if  such  delicate  evidence  were  made  so  very  important,  the  public 
would  express  much  dissatisfaction  through  not  understanding  it ; 
but  in  the  case  adduced  by  Mr.  Daniel,  if  a medical  man  had  been 
told  that  the  ear  represented  in  the  photograph  and  that  of  the 
Claimant  were  the  same,  he  might  listen,  but  certainly  would 
not  believe  it.  He  stated  that  the  success  he  had  had  with 
gelatine  plates  would  enable  him  to  photograph  many  subjects  of 
peculiar  forms  of  idiotcy  now  under  his  care,  and  as  the  new  post 
mortem  room  at  the  hospital  was  under  his  direction,  having  been 
fitted  up  so  as  to  be  easily  altered  for  photographic  purposes,  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  exhibit  some  peculiarly  interesting 
specimens.  . 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Daniel,  a 


cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  !Mr.  Biggs  for  his  paper  closed  the 
meeting. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  the  subject 
being  one  which  placed  the  art  in  a very  new  light  before  the 
members. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  excursion  meeting  should  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  28th  inst. 


Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  4th,  with  President  Newton  in  the 
chair,  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  acKnowledginent  of 
receipt  of  various  photographic  publications, 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Section  Mr.  J.  Traill  Tay- 
lor, from  London,  stating  that  he  had  come  to  live  in  New  York, 
and  make  it  his  home. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  returning  thanks,  stated  that  it  was  not  only 
his  intention  to  live  there,  but  to  apply  for  a membership  of  this 
Section. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde  e.xhibited  to  the  Section  some  pictures 
taken  by  his  son  m London  by  the  electric  light. 

Mr.  Duciiociiois  said  that  he  had  received  some  from  Paris 
from  M.  Liebert,  who  had  bought  the  Vanderweye  process. 

Dr.  Vznderweyde  said  that  the  difficulty  in  taking  pictures 
by  aitificial  light  was  that  the  shadows  were  very  black  and  the 
lights  exceedingly  strong,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  light 
were  divergent,  coming  from  a point,  whereas  daylight  was  con- 
vergent. To  overcome  this  difficulty  his  son  used  a combination 
of  a parabolic  reflector  with  a Fresncll  lens.  The  light  was 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  which  was  of  white  enamel,  to 
imitate  a white  cloud  ; the  rays  of  light  were  reflected  upon  the 
lens  in  parallel  rays  ; passing  through  the  lens  the  rays  converged 
on  the  sitter,  who  was  placed  a little  within  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
The  sitter  was  entirely  screened  from  the  unpleasant  glare  of  the 
light.  The  time  of  exposure  was  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  He 
used  carbon  points.  The  exposure  was  so  short  that  he  had  no 
trouble  about  the  steadiness  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  if  he  had  been  aware  that  this  subject 
would  have  been  brought  up,  he  woul  1 have  brought  some  speci- 
mens. He  had  been  photographed  by  the  electric  light,  and 
certainly  there  was  at  least  one  side  reflector  used  to  illuminate 
the  shadows  on  that  occasion.  A simple  apparatus,  being  nsed 
very  extensively  now,  and  wonderfully  cheap,  was  composed  of 
somewhat  rude  parabolic  reflector,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
small  lantern  (although  not  necessarily  in  the  focus)  with  violet 
coloured  glass.  This  was  all  covered  over  with  a piece  of  paper, 
which  acted  ns  a white  cloud  ; a small  quantity  of  some  pyro- 
technic compound  rich  in  actinic  light-producing  properties  was 
ignited,  and  in  the  space  of  ten,  fifteen,  and,  in  some  cases, 
twenty  seconds,  a very  admirable  picture  might  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chapman  did  not  see  how  the  deep,  heavy  shadows  could 
have  been  got  rid  of  without  the  use  of  additional  reflectors. 
Still,  if  he  had  reflectors  to  light  up  the  shadows,  it  was  what 
all  needed,  even  under  a skylight. 

The  President  had  made  a negative  by  request  with  a view- 
lens  made  for  out-door  work,  for  taking  groups  mainly,  about 
fourteen  inches  focus.  It  was  made  on  an  emulsion  film,  but 
mainly  to  see  whether  the  emulsion  was  sensitive  enough  to 
work  with  a view  lens  in -doors  to  make  a portrait  of  this  size, 
about  a four-inch  head.  It  was  not  a very  perfect  negative,  but 
it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  emulsion  was  sensitive  enough 
to  work  with  that  kind  of  a view-lens.  This  plate  was  exposed 
one  minute.  With  the  ordinary  bath  process  it  would  have 
required  from  four  to  six  minutes’  exposure.  He  would  say,  in 
reference  to  the  time,  one  minute  under  his  light ; at  this  time  of 
the  year  it  took  at  least  four  times  the  exposure  required  when 
the  sun  was  higher,  say  from  May  to  September.  He  would  take 
that  same  picture  in  twenty-five  seconds,  perhaps  twenty,  with 
as  much  effect  of  light  as  there  was  on  the  negative  shown. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  looked  upon  the  production  of  such  a 
picture  in  the  time  given  as  an  immense  advance. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


At  the  meeting  of  March  4fh,  after  transaction  of  the  usual 
routine  business,  the  Seckktary  read  a communication  announc- 
ing the  appointment  as  a Committee  on  Chemistry  and  Optics 
for  1879,  of  Messrs.  T.  D’Oremieulx,  Charles  Rice,  D.  C.  Chap- 
man, the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  at  a former  meeting. 

Mr.  Duchociiois,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year,  reported  os 
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follows : Mr.  II.  J.  Newton  for  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  for 
Vice-president,  Mr.  D.  G.  Chapman  for  second  Vice-president, 
and  5Ir.  O.  G.  Mason  for  Secretary'. 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  to  the  Section  a small  evaporating  dish 
made  of  sheet  iron  coated  with  a glaze  which  was  proof  against 
acids  or  alkalies.  It  had  been  tried  at  the  Bellevue  llospital,  and 
found  to  be  very  good,  and  would  be  used  there  instead  of  those 
heretofore  employed.  They  would  stand  tire,  and  were  not  liable 
to  break.  He  also  exhibited  some  photographs  of  subjects 
taken  at  his  studio  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  his  remarks 
he  said : I do  not  exhibit  these  prints  as  specimens  of  flue  photo- 
graphic work,  but  as  curiosities  of  disease,  and  how  photography 
is  used  to  illustrate  diseases.  Some  of  them  show  the  patient 
both  before  and  after  treatment.  Such  subjects  are  not  very  easy 
to  keep  still  a long  time,  because  most  of  them  are  in  pain. 
Something  more  than  ten  years  ago  I was  reque.-ted  by  several 
members  of  the  surgical  staff  to  illustrate  the  diseases  treated  at 
the  hospital,  and  after  considering  the  matter  some  months, 
finally  accepted  the  proposition  and  was  appointed  the  oflicial 
photographer  for  the  department.  There  were  at  that  time 
only  three  surgeons  on  the  staff  who  seemed  to  have 
an  idea  that  photography  could  be  made  useful,  or,  rather, 
that  it  might  prove  an  important  adjunct  to  their  work. 
These  three  had  their  most  important  cases  photographed  when 
they  were  received,  and  after  an  operation,  or  when  they  were 
discharged.  After  two  or  three  years  other  members  of  the 
staff,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  work,  slowly  came  in  for 
their  share,  until,  at  the  present  day,  the  men  who  first  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  introduction  of  photography  patronize 
it  the  most  extensively.  I made  for  some  of  these  surgeons  a 
large  number  of  prints  of  important  cases,  of  which  some  are 
Sent  to  Europe  to  illustrate  the  processes  used  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  in  New  York.  I make  three  copies  which  I furnish 
free,  one  to  the  visiting  surgeon  in  attendance,  another  to  the 
house  surgeon  who  has  charge  of  the  case,  and  another  print  I 
mount  in  the  book  of  the  hospital.  Other  prints  are  made  on 
the  surgeons’  private  orders  at  little  more  than  cost  price. 
When  you  refer  to  the  hospital  books  provided  for  the  last  few 
years,  you  can  find  the  most  important  surgical  cases  not  only 
fully  described,  but  illustrated.  Many  observers  have  thus  been 
able  to  avoid  mistakes  and  errors  which  have  been  brought  to 
their  notice  through  the  means  of  photography.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  surgeons  and  the  histologists,  like  most  other  scientinc 
men,  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  photography  in  recording  for 
others  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chapman  : In  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in  a great  many 
other  cases,  photography,  they  say,  don’t  lie  ; in  fact,  it  does  not 
lie,  but  it  fails  to  tell  the  truth.  The  colours,  of  course,  are 
wanting.  You  have  the  form,  but  no  colour.  If  that  could  be 
added,  the  results,  of  course,  would  be  perfect.  But  as  far  as 
the  colour  is  concerned,  or  the  relative  lights  and  shadows,  there 
is  a good  deal  that  it  does  not  tell  the  truth  about. 

Jlr.  Newberry  exhibited  to  the  .Section  some  photographs 
said  to  be  in  permanent  colours  executed  by  his  daughter.  One 
of  the  pictures  was  made  fourteen  years  since,  and  another  seven 
or  eight  years.  Neither  appeared  to  have  fad^  in  the  least. 

Messrs.  Mason,  Attwood,  and  Chapman  having  been  ap- 
pointed a committee  for  the  promotion  of  a stereopticon  exhibi- 
tion of  work  at  the  next  meeting,  the  Section  adjourned. 


3)alk  in  ^inMo. 

Telegraphic  Photographs. — An  ingenious  apparatus,  in- 
tended to  reproduce  telegraphically  at  a distance  the  pictures 
obtained  inacamera  obscura,  has,  says  Galignani,  recently  been 
invented  by  M.  Senlecq,  of  Ardres.  The  principle  on  which  it 
is  based  is  the  property  possessed  by  selenium  of  presenting  a 
very  variable  and  very  sensitive  electrical  resistance  according 
to  the  different  gradations  of  light. 

Photography  by  Electric  Light. — An  American  contem- 
porary says : “ It  has  become  quite  tbe  fashion  in  Paris  for  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  after  dinner,  or  on  their  way  to  tbe 
opera,  to  step  into  a studio  and  have  their  photographs  taken 
by  the  electric  light.  It  is,  moreover,  said  that  the  Americans 
are  the  best  patrons  of  these  night  studios.” 

Cement  for  Uniting  Metal  to  Glass. — The  following 
recipe  is  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Pharmacy  : Take  1 pound 
shellac  dissolved  in  a pint  of  strong  methylated  spirit,  to  which 


is  to  be  added  0 05  part  of  solution  of  india-rubber  in  carbon 
bisulphide;  or  fake  2 ounces  of  a thick  solution  of  glue,  and 
mix  with  1 ounce  of  linseed  oil  varnish,  or  3-4ths  of  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine;  boil  together,  and  agitate.  The  pieces 
cemented  should  be  fastened  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours  to  got  fixed. 


\V.  W. — The  address  of  Mr.  England  is  7,  St.  Ja  mes’s  Squarci 
Netting  Hill,  W. 

B.  Cross. — There  are  various  methods  by  which  the  plate  can  bo 
kept  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  If  a glass  dipper  be 
used,  let  the  ledge,  or  shoulder  on  which  the  plate  rests,  be  cemented 
on  the  long  strip  of  glass  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  It  tho 
dipper  be  made  of  silver  wire,  it  can  have  projecting  feet  to  prevent 
the  plate  going  to  the  bottom  ; or  a hook,  or  ledge,  can  be  cemented 
to  the  back,  by  which  the  dipper  may  rest  or  hang  upon  the  back 
of  the  bath,  at  any  depth  which  may  be  chosen.  The  kind  of 
dipper  used  will  chiefly  influence  the  plan  chosen,  but  there  are 
many  methods  of  carrying  out  the  same  idea.  It  is  a wise  thing 
to  attend  to.  AVe  have  often  seen  one  end  of  a negative  covered 
with  spots  from  tho  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath  being 
stirred  up,  and  falling  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plate. 

O.  Young. — Opininr  and  practice  are  much  divided.  As  anile,  if 
a photographer  have  an  extended  connection  for  large  work,  ho 
will  produce  largo  negatives  direct  for  all  sizes  up  to  sixteen  inches 
by  twelve  inches ; if  he  have  only  occasional  work  to  do,  and 
have  not  appliances  for  doing  largo  work  direct,  he  will  take  a 
small  negative  and  enlarge.  Skilful  men  will  produce  good 
results  by  either  method.  If  by  enlargement,  the  best  plan  is  to 
produce  an  enlarged  negative  from  a transparency.  For  large 
direct  portraits,  a portrait  lens  of  long  focus  answers  best. 

News. — The  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  are  as  follow  : Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick, 
Prince’s  Bridge.  Manchester.  2.  The  term  doublet  is  applied 
to  a double  combination,  such  as  a portrait  lens.  The  lens  to 
which  you  probably  refer  is  the  Symmetrical  Doublet  of  the  firm 
in  question.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  groups, 
architecture,  landscapes,  &c.  The  Ross’  Catalogue  you  have, 
which  makes  no  mention  of  the  lens,  is  probably  an  old  one. 
The  lens  has  been  introduced  a few  years. 

Novice. — You  may  calcine  oyster  shells  by  placing  them  on  an 
iron  shovel  and  submitting  them  to  a strong  heat  until  they  lose 
their  shape  and  fall  into  powder.  But  if  you  wish  to  experi- 
ment with  phosphorescent  photographs,  you  had  better  purchase 
your  sulphide  of  calcium  of  a manufacturing  chemist. 

Thomas  Lions. — You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  colouring  the 
preliminary  preparation  is  intended  for — water,  oil,  or  crayons. 
For  oil  colouring,  a size  made  by  dissolving  isinglass  in  'weak 
alcohol  and  water,  by  gentle  heat,  answers  very  well.  We  can- 
not give  you  proportions,  as  we  have  always  judged  by  the  eye 
in  preparing  it.  and  have  not  seen  a formula.  For  water  colour, 
a very  dilute  sizing  of  the  same  preparation  answers  well.  Or, 
take  an  ounce  of  spirit  varnish,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  water 
in  which  twelve  grains  of  borax  have  been  dissolved.  Newman 
sells  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  purpose. 

R.  M.  F. — Kaolin  is  used — or,  rather,  used  to  bo  used — for  re- 
moving the  brown  discolouration  which  the  printing  bath  at 
times  acquires  from  contact  with  albumenized  paper.  Agitating 
the  solution  with  kaolin,  and  filtering,  removes  the  colour;  but 
tho  use  of  kaolin  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  simpler 
plan  now  employed. 

K.  B.  Y. — The  deep  purple  colour  in  your  toning  bath  indicates 
precipitation  of  the  gold.  It  will  certainly  not  tone  satisfac- 
torily when  the  gold  is  precipitated.  You  had  better  make  a 
new  one  at  once.  The  misty,  indefinite  effect  is  much  increased 
by  the  want  of  definition.  It  may  arise  from  want  of  careful 
focussing,  or  from  general  unsteadiness  of  the  sitter,  or  from 
tho  use  of  an  imperfect  lens,  or  from  want  of  firm  contact 
between  the  paper  and  negative  in  printing. 

A.  M . — If  you  form  a canopy  of  calico  to  project  about  five  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  place  your  siitor  under  it,  tho  wall  forming 
the  background,  the  sitter  being  placed  about  two  feet  from  it,  you 
will  probably  find  the  effect  very  good.  If  you  manage  the  positon 
right,  you  will  not,  we  think,  require  screens  or  reflectors  at  the 
side. 

Amateur.— A lens  of  the  group  class,  or  a portrait  lens  moder- 
ately stopped  down,  will  answer. 

Roger  Laurent.— You  shall  have  one  of  the  prints  in  question. 
Several  Correspendents  in  our  next. 


Mat  23,  1879.1 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STDDIU. 

The  Camera  in  Law  and  Medicine. 

The  paper  recently  read  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  by  Mr  Robert 
Biggs,  M.R.C.P.,  the  Deputy-Coroner  for  Somerset,  proves 
once  more  how  useful  photography  can  be  in  law  and 
medicine.  It  is  some  years  ago  since  the  late  Dr.  Wright 
pointed  out,  in  a communication  to  the  Photographic 
Society,  the  various  educational  purposes  to  which  photo- 
graphy might  be  applied  in  connection  with  medical 
students,  and  other  physicians,  in  Paris  andelsewhere,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  demonstrated  how  important  the  camera 
can  be  in  almost  every  branch  of  medicine.  In  forming  a 
diagnosis,  or  in  scientific  investigation,  a knowledge  of 
photography  has  many  times  proved  exceedingly  useful. 
We  remember  but  two  years  ago  seeing  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  photography  some  striking  examples  of 
camera  work  in  connection  with  medicine.  An  apparatus 
termed  the  pulsograph  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ozanam,  whose 
name  as  a medico-photographer  is  already  well  known. 
He  it  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  was  the  first  to 
point  out— or,  at  any  rate,  to  prove  beyond  doubt — that 
not  only  was  there  a double  action  in  the  beat  of  a pulse, 
but  a treble  and  quadruple  movement  at  times.  His 
modus  operandi  was  to  place  upon  the  wrist  or  heart  of 
the  patient  a bag  or  reservoir  of  mercury,  which  was  in 
connection  with  a tube  .something  like  a barometer.  The 
beating  of  the  patient's  heart  iutluenced  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  which  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  throb.  By  placing  a light  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  column  of  mercury,  an  1 a sensitive  film  at  the  back, 
which  sensitive  film  was  capable  of  moving  along  gradu- 
ally in  a horizontal  direction,  a wave-line  was  produced 
by  way  of  a photographic  image.  This  wave -line  corres- 
ponded to  a rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  column  ; aud 
if  there  had  been  a flowing  wave-line  produced,  we  should 
have  known  the  action  of  the  heart  was  uniform  and 
regular.  But  Dr.  Ozanam  proved  by  his  pirtures  that 
the  action  was  not  legular,  but  that  on  occasion  the 
mercury  column,  though  rising  at  one  leap,  descended 
again  in  two  or  three.  The  state  of  the  heart  could  thus 
be  ascertained  in  a very  simple  manner  of  any  patient. 
Moreover,  an  investigation  of  the  pulses  of  human  beings  of 
various  ages,  in  this  way,  has  also  brought  to  light  im- 
portant points.  Dr.  Luys,  a French  surgeon,  recently 
exhibited  a whole  series  of  these  pulse  photographs. 
Thus,  a picture  representing  the  pulse  of  a boy  beating 
80  to  the  minute  showed  scarcely  a wave-line  at  all,  but  a 
succession  of  sharp  zig-zags.  A man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
whose  pulse  beats  5'5  to  the  minute,  gives  a picture  of 
a less  number  of  waves ; but  they  are  higher  aud  more 
vigorous  than  those  furnished  by  the  boy.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  pulse  of  a centenarian,  which  Dr.  Luys  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing,  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces but  a series  of  low-rising  curves.  A large  number  of 
photographs  of  the  brain  and  skin  in  he  ilth  and  disease  were 
also  exhibited,  we  remember,  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  to 
exemplify  the  use  which  French  medical  men  now  make  of 
the  camera  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  recording.  Mr.  Biggs, 
in  his  interesting  paper  at  Bristol,  the  other  day,  touched 
upon  another  and  no  less  important  matter,  the  assistance 
a photograph  may  lend  the  coroner  aud  jury  in  making  up 
their  minds  to  an  issue.  Several  instances  were  mentioned 
in  which  the  camera  had  done  good  service  in  this  way.  In 
one  case  a child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  was  found 
dead,  about  which  the  post  mortem  examination  left  little 
room  for  doubt : the  child  had  been  starved  to  death,  its 
form  was  terribly  emaciated,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
carried  to  an  out-of-the-way  spot  to  be  got  rid  of.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  have  been  the 


parent  of  the  child,  but  a photograph  was  taken  of  the 
remains,  and  the  picture  given  over  to  the  police  at  the 
nearest  cities,  Bristol  and  Bath.  The  result  was  that  within 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  inquest  the  photograph  was 
recognized  by  neighbours,  aud  a woman  found,  who  was 
convicted  of  murder.  Going  to  another  case,  which  came 
under  the  Deputy-Coroner’s  attention,  we  find  an  equally 
important  application  of  photography  bringing  the  truth 
to  light.  There  had  been  a serious  railway  accident,  and 
the  principal  point  turned  upon  an  entry  in  the  signalman’s 
book.  An  examination  of  the  book  was  made,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  entry  led  the  Coroner  to  suspect  it  had 
been  tampered  with.  lie  himself,  however,  could  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  one  way  or  the  oilier,  and  the  jury  were 
divided  in  their  judgment.  On  his  own  responsibility, 
Mr.  Biggs  had  a photograph  ta’^eii  of  the  page  and  suspi- 
cious handwriting,  and  the  photograph  was  afterwards  en- 
larged, when  the  result  was  to  prove  unmistakably  that 
there  had  been  erasure  and  modification  of  the  original 
figures.  We  remember  a parallel  case  to  this  that  was 
tried  in  one  of  the  Baris  courts  a litHe  while  back.  It  was 
a question  of  a disputed  will.  A will  was  produced  which 
was  not  only  suspected  to  be  a forgery,  but  the  person 
who  had  accomplLshed  the  misdeed  was  suspected  too.  To 
prove  the  case,  some  words  in  the  suspected  will  were 
photographed  and  enlarged,  together  with  a few  words 
avowedly  iu  the  handwriting  of  the  accused,  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  two  photographs  turned  out  sufficient  for 
conviction.  There  was  a tiny  spluttering  noticeable  in  the 
upstrokes,  where  the  pen  was  arrested,  and  this  charac- 
teristic spluttering  was  common  to  both  writings.  M. 
Gobert,  the  photographer  attached  to  the  Bank  of  France, 
as  our  readers  know  very  well,  has  been  fortunate  to  discover 
many  erasures  and  modifications  on  cheques  and  bills  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  and  that  establishment  finds  it  worth 
while  to  have  a photographic  studio  fitted  up  on  the  pre- 
mises, so  indispensable  has  the  camera  become  as  a detec- 
tor of  wrong-doing.  Again,  to  secure  truthful  records  of 
the  results  of  operations  in  surgery,  the  camera,  Mr.  Biggs 
points  out,  is  invaluable.  A photograph  of  a person  with 
a squint,  before  and  after  an  operation,  shows  how  success- 
ful the  latter  has  been.  If  drawings  had  been  substituted 
in  such  a case,  they  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  value. 
No  one  would  have  known  how  much  or  how  little  they 
had  been  exaggerated — how  much  or  how  little  the  de- 
formity, or  cure,  had  to  do  with  the  photographic  result ; 
but  knowing,  as  Mr.  Biggs  says,  the  veracity  of  our  wit- 
ness, we  may  rely  upon  the  photograph  as  truly  as  upon 
our  own  eyes.  Again,  says  Mr.  Biggs,  some  time  ago  an 
American  surgeon  devised  a new  mode  of  treatment  in  a 
disease  known  as  spinal  curvature.  He  published  the 
details  of  his  treatment  aud  description  of  his  apparatus  ; 
but  to  make  his  description  more  clear,  illustrated  bis  works 
by  photographs,  showing  the  steps  of  his  manipulation  in 
its  various  stages,  and  rendering  the  whole  so  clear  that 
any  medical  man  could  see  and  understand  the  plan  without 
further  knowledge.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in  London 
possess  at  this  moment  a very  valuable  series  of  photo- 
graphs representing  subjects  of  interest  to  the  medical 
profession,  all  of  which  are  far  more  useful  than  the  most 
skilfully  executed  drawings  could  possibly  be.  In  our  medi- 
cal schools,  too,  photography  now  holds  an  important  place, 
and  diagrams  enlarged  by  the  camera  are  put  before  the 
student  in  lieu  of  the  free-haud  productions  formerly  em- 
ployed, while  in  some  cases  the  pictures  exhibited  are 
obtained  by  throwing  upon  a screen  enlargements  of 
photographs  by  the  aid  of  a magic  lantern  or  similar 
contrivance.  In  this  way  the  microscope  is  to  some 
extent  superseded— and  the  microscope,  as  everybody, 
knows,  is  very  difficult  of  employmentin  the  class-room.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  other  of  Mr.  Biggs’  brethren 
would  come  forward  to  add  to  the  valuable  experiences 
which  that  gentleman  has  recently  given  us  of  the 
assistance  that  a Coroner  derives  from  photography. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PnOTOGRAPHV  AT  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  OK  MAR- 
SEILLES—POSITION  OK  Photography  at  Industrial 

Exhibitions— Carbon  Printing  at  Marseilles. 

Photography  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Marseilles. — 
Since  my  last  letter  nothing  new  in  the  region  of  photo- 
graphic discovery  and  progress  of  which  I can  give  an 
account  has  occurred  among  us  ; moreover,  I have  been 
on  a trip  of  some  days  to  Marseilles,  and  have  takt  n 
advantage  of  my  stay  in  that  important  city  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  photographic  work  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  it.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  an  industrial 
exhibition  had  just  been  opened,  with  a competition  for 
prizes  open  to  manufacturers  of  the  district  only.  I had 
hoped  to  find  also  an  adequately  represented  photographic 
section  in  this  exhibition,  as  the  district  to  which  the  com- 
petition is  limited  comprises  seven  or  eight  Departments 
of  the  south  of  France.  To  my  great  astonishment  there 
are  only  three  or  four  exhibitors  of  photography,  not- 
withstanding that  there  are  at  Nice,  at  Montpellier,  at 
Nimes,  without  including  Marseilles  itself,  photographers 
of  great  repute.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  remissuess, 
unless  it  be  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  exhibition,  or  to  a general  disinclination  to  take 
part  in  these  shows,  which  are  now  becoming  quite  weari- 
some from  their  frequency.  The  photographers  of  Marseilles 
had,  however,  originally  consented  to  exhibit  on  the  con- 
dition that  their  works  should  be  placed  in  the  same  gallery 
as  that  in  which  the  Fine  Art  Section  of  the  Exhibition 
was  installed.  They  were  unwilling  to  have  their  works 
mixed  up  with  those  included  under  the  head  of  manufac- 
turing industry  proper,  and  they  urged  that  if  photography 
bs  not  itself  a fine  art,  it  is  at  any  rate  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  an  important  ally  and  auxiliary  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
its  place  is,  therefore,  by  right  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  the  latter,  and  nowhere  else.  This  perfectly  well- 
founded  claim  was  at  first  admitted  ; but  the  authorities 
having  subsequently  changed  their  mind,  the  photographic 
section  was  relegated  to  the  department  where  are  shown 
pomatum  pots,  forcing  pumps,  and  garden  engines.  Of 
course,  this  highly  incensed  the  photographers,  and  they 
nearly  all  declined  to  exhibit.  Thus  our  art  has  missed  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  advertising  itself ; but,  then, 
“ principles  above  everything  ” ! At  Marseilles  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  the  banner  of  photography  so  high  as 
to  place  the  art  in  a position  of  its  own.  Without  claim- 
ing for  it  the  same  rank  as  the  creative  arts  occupy,  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  were  satisfied  that  it  had  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  indispensable  auxiliary  of  those 
arts,  and  that  in  this  character  it  should  be  allowed  to 
march  at  their  side. 

Position  of  Photography  at  Industrial  Exhibitions. — This 
question  has  become  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
it  is  true  that  a precedent  was  established  which  could 
be  brought  forward  on  future  occasions  of  the  same  kind. 
At  Paris,  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  is  generally  held  at  the  Palais  de  I'Jndustrie,  in  an 
annexe  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition — the  i>alon.  But  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  photography  was  classified 
with  the  manufacturing  industries  ; and,  iu  reality,  if  we 
institute  a comparison  between  the  scientific  and  the  artis- 
tic aspect  of  photography,  its  place  would  seem  rather  to 
lie  among  the  industries.  I have  nothing  to  say,  and  am 
tv  ell  pleased  if,  considered  as  one  of  the  arts  of  reproduc- 
tion, it  may  be  included  among  the  retinue  of  the  fine 
arts;  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
occasion  to  sulk  and  feel  sore  because  it  is  relegated  to 
the  company  of  the  manufactures.  I do  not  imagine  that 
a photographer,  however  much  he  may  be  an  artist,  will 
so  far  overcome  his  artistic  instincts  as  to  assert  that  the 
results  he  produces  are  works  of  art ; they  may  satisfy 
artistic  conditions,  just  as  is  the  case  with  a ^suite  of 


carved  furniture  ora  piece  of  fine  tapestry,  or  an  exquisite 
porcelain  vase.  But  all  these  objects  are  classed  among 
the  produce  of  manufacturing  industry,  or  among  the 
decorative,  but  not  among  the  fine  arts ; they  are  the  re- 
sult of  a mechanical  or  scientific  application  to  art.  The 
human  hand  has  had  no  further  part  in  the  production 
beyond  directing  the  tool  or  the  machine  employed  iu  the 
manufacture.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  a distinction 
is  established — and  rightly,  in  my  opinion  — between  works 
of  art  properly  so  called,  and  those  in  the  production  of 
which  art  is  certainly  made  available,  but  only  in  the 
character  of  an  industrial  application.  The  true  place  of 
photography  is,  on  this  showing,  rather  in  the  category 
of  the  industrial,  than  in  that  of  the  fine  arts  ; the  latter 
must  be  limited  to  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, or  in  addition  of  original  lithography  and  engraving. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  subject  has  given  rise  to 
diffeiences  of  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  time 
to  get  some  decision  accepted  by  the  majority  of  those 
interested,  a decision  which  should  put  an  end  to  any 
future  difficulties  of  the  same  kind. 

Carbon  Printing  at  Marseilles. — However  that  may  be, 
the  photographic  section  of  the  exhibition  at  Marseilles 
cuts  but  a sorry  figure,  and  it  struck  me  I should  employ 
my  time  to  greater  advantage  by  paying  a visit  to  the 
principal  photographers  of  the  city,  and  studying  the  work 
that  they  execute.  It  gave  me  real  pleasure  to  observe  that 
the  two  well-known  houses  of  Cheri-Rousseau  and  Cayol 
Brothers  are  working  the  carbon  process  on  a large  scale  ; 
they  use  it  for  producing  prints  with  a light  tint  of  colour. 
It  is  true  I am  notan  admirer  of  these  prints,  in  which  the 
colour  is  scarcely  indicated ; but,  like  everything  in  the  way 
of  novelty,  it  is  a question  of  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  The 
process  iu  this  form,  however,  is  very  e isy  of  manipulation, 
for  it  is  only  necessary  to  spread  a light  coat  of  colour  over 
the  face  of  the  carbon  prints  previous  to  their  final  trans- 
fer. Messrs.  Cayol  transfer  their  carbon  pictures,  coloured 
at  the  back,  to  the  same  kind  of  paper  as  is  used  for  pro- 
ducing drawings  in  two  crayons  ; the  effect  to  anyone  who 
does  not  know  how  it  has  been  produced  is- -one  can 
scarcely  say  artistic,  but,  perhaps,  pseudo-artisfic.  It  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  making  the  tone  less  dry  than  that  of  a 
simple  photograph  in  monochrome,  and  in  this  respect  I 
believe  that  the  firm  are  in  the  right  road  to  produce  some 
charming  results.  M.  Cheri-  Rousseau  has  a large  establish- 
ment at  St.  Etienne — one  better  known  than  this  at  Mar- 
seilles, which  he  has  only  recently  taken  over.  Here  he 
produces  a particular  kind  of  p.ile  photograph  by  the 
photochromic  process  ; his  pictures  give  one  too  much  the 
impression  of  the  black  or  grey  of  photography,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  make  use  of  the  process  of  photochromie,  1 should 
like  to  see  him  do  so  more  thoroughly.  All  the  enlarge- 
ments produced  by  this  firm,  as  well  as  that  of  Cayol,  are 
executed  by  the  carbon  process — an  example  which  should 
be  followed  by  all  photographeis.  Though  the  carbon  pro- 
cess has  not  yet  been  practically  applied  to  taking  small 
photographs  of  the  carte-de-visite  or  album  size,  it  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  that  it  has  not  been  employed  on  a com- 
plete scale  for  the  production  of  large  pictures,  it  must 
be  looked  for  that  the  public  will  become  more  exact- 
ing, and  will  want  to  have  permanent  photographs  of  every 
size,  though  at  present  they  are  scarcely  aware  what  the 
term  implies.  I happened  to  be  present  in  M.  Cayol’s 
shop  when  a customer,  a man  in  society,  came  in  to 
inquire  the  price  of  an  enlargement.  On  being  told  by 
the  proprieter  that  he  would  get  a carbon  print,  he 
replied  ; “ I don’t  know  what  that  means,  but  1 feel  sure 
you  will  treat  me  quite  fairly.”  In  short,  the  public  must 
be  educated  before  we  can  expect  to  become  more  general 
the  employment  of  the  processes  by  which  permanent 
photographs  are  produced.  But  it  will  come  ! 

Leon  Vidal. 
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TICilBOHNE— AX  EXPLOIT  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  MATHEWS. 

“ Not  only  does  photogruphy  reproduce  with  absolute  perfection 
details  which  the  lU'ist  scrupulous  eye-work  could  not  trace  without 
error,  but  it  actually  see.s  what  is  invi>ible;  the  sensitive  plate 
receives  iuipres-ions  which  alrog;ether  escape  the  huin.an  eye.”  . 

. . Mr.  H.  Voeel,  of  Berlin,  cites  the  case  of  a lady  who  had 
always,  as  the  pbra.se  is,  ‘ taken  well.’  She  ‘ came  out  ’ one  day  all 
over  littlo  black  spots.  Two  days  after,  it  became  evident  that  the 
lady  bad  the  small-pox.  In  fact,  she  died  of  it  soon  after,  Ilerface 
must  have  been  covered  with  very  faint  yellow  spots  before  any 
eye  could  trace  the  least  mark  upon  the  skin.” — Ad  the  Year 
Jtounrl. 

In  various  of  the  scientific  Journals  the  above  passage 
has  been  quoted  from  All  the  Year  Hound,  pointing  out  the 
remarkable  faculty  inherent  in  photography  of  bringing  to 
light  details  that  under  other  circumstances  are  invisible, 
or  that  have  altogether  escaped  previous  detection. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
the  inventor  of  the  appliance  known  as  the  “ Identi- 
scope  ” deems  himself  called  upon  to  give  puolicity  to  a 
fact  that  for  some  time  has  been  within  his  knowledge, 
and  which  he  sees  no  good  reason  any  longer  to  refrain 
from  divulging.  The  manifest  disinclination  of  a trusty 
friend  or  two  of  the  Tich borne  Claimant,  in  regard  to 
venturing  upon  what  they  have  deemed  to  be  dangerous 
ground,  has  been  the  chief  influence  during  the  past 
twelve  months  in  restraining  the  writer  from  submitting 
the  matter  at  issue  to  the  public  cognizance  of  authorities 
in  the  photographic  art. 

The  series  of  life-size  photographs  of  the  “ undoubted 
Tichborne,”  and  aiso  of  the  “Tichborne  Claimant,”  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  were  produced,  he 
believes,  from  negatives  derived  directly  faom  the  sworn 
ortraits  used  in  the  trial  at  Bar.  They  were  supplied  by 
lessrs.  Maull  and  Co.,  of  Piccadilly,  and  their  perfect 
authenticity  is  beyond  all  question.  The  “ original,”  it  is 
superfluous  to  say,  remain  under  the  seal  of  the  High  Court 
of  J udicature. 

The  several  “ copies  ” above  spoken  of  were  subjected 
by  the  writer  to  that  special  geometrical  admeasurement 
and  linear  sub-division  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  Ideutiscope.  The  scrutinizing  introspection  of  details 
which  the  process  involved,  and  which  in  effect  extended 
over  some  months,  resulted,  ultimately,  in  the  assured 
conviction  on  the  writer’s  part  that  evidence  of  a remark- 
able and  most  conclusive  nature  had  an  unsuspected 
existence  upon  the  portraits  of  both  epochs. 

In  a word,  the  Daguerreotypes  of  the  undoubted  Roger 
Tichborne,  taken  at  Santiago,  January  1854,  and  the 
photographs  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  taken  at  various 
times,  bear  alike  and  uudoubtedly  extensive  vestiges  of  au 
ornate  device,  which  (evidently  at  au  early  period  of  life) 
had  been  inwrought  by  puncture  upon  the  fabric  of  the 
skin. 

If  this  fact  be  one  cap.able  of  verification,  it  is  of  no 
secondary  nor  immaterial  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  writer  remembers  that  some  months  had  elapsed 
before  he  himself  was  cognisant  of  the  presence  of  these 
tracings,  not  to  say  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
artists  who  produced  the  photographs,  it  cannot  be  a sub- 
ject of  surprise  should  the  announcement  be  received 
with  some  degree  of  incredulity ; i.nd,  certainly,  if  it  be 
only  when  the  eye  has  undergone  a process  of  education 
that  their  visibility  is  ensured,  there  will  be  still  sceptics 
who  will  deny  their  existence  altogether. 

But  the  writer  recurs  to  the  passage  quoted  from  All 
the  Year  Round,  and  relies  confidently  upon  the  advancing 
skill  of  photographers,  and  upon  the  latent  powers  of 
their  art.  He  therefore  invokes  their  aid.  Fortu- 
nately, the  copies  of  the  Tichborne  portraits  have 
been  multiplied  most  extensively,  and  are  disseminated 
into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  If,  then,  photo- 


graphy really  possess  the  remarkable  faculty  attri- 
huteil  to  it,  no  fear  but  that  the  means  will  be  devised 
of  causing  these  portraits  to  render  up  the  secret  they 
have  so  well  kept.  In  one  aspect,  it  may  to  some  be  even 
deemed  a matter  of  congratulation  that  so  cogent  a piece 
of  evidence  has  so  long  remained  hidden  alike  from 
friend  and  foe.  For  ceittinly,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Tichborne  Claimant  h.as  been  incarcerated  for  years, 
without  one  thought  of  any  such  evidence — which  has 
been  neither  appealed  to,  nor  its  existence  in  the  least 
suspected — it  negatives  at  once  and  forever  all  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  origination. 

Whilst  commending  confidently  the  verification  of  this 
disclosure  to  the  attention  of  qualified  experimenters,  the 
writer  would  indicate  to  such  the  direction  in  which  he 
has  himself  sought  success.  It  should  be  known  to  them 
that  in  the  instance  of  mathematically  superimposing 
photo-transparencies  of  the  Tichborne  portraits  of  the 
two  separate  epochs  (1854—1874),  they  have  resulted  in 
producing  a likeness  in  which  every  feature  is  in  perfect 
correspondence,  and  this  ” Tichborne  Blend,”  originated 
some  twelve  months  since  by  the  writer,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  first  example  of  a veritable  ” composite  portrait” 
that  had  been  anywhere  produced. 

Similarly,  he  would  now  point  out  that  an  exact  super- 
imposition, by  the  same  geometric  method,  of  two  of  the 
self-same  portraits,  in  which,  singly,  the  tracery  may  be 
only  very  dimly  discerned,  would  result  in  the  tracery 
becoming  more  distinctly  apparent  — owing  to  its  perfect 
duplication. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  a partial  verification 
may  be  also  obtained  by  those  sufficiently  conversant  with 
such  matters.  If  the  selected  portrait  be  turned  toward  a 
mirror  of  the  highest  quality,  the  portrait  at  the  same 
time  receiving  the  fullest  possible  accession  of  daylight, 
there  will  result  a duplication  of  the  image,  (1)  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  (2)  on  the  silvering.  By  suitable 
adaptation  higher  results  thau  those  yet  arrived  at  would 
be  doubtless  attainable  by  either  method. 

An  important  element  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  such 
experimental  tests.  With  vestiges  so  faint,  no  additional 
enUngement  of  the  image  is  likely  to  avail  anything.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pattern  (constituted,  as  it  is,  of  very 
minute  cicatrices  or  papillae,  barely  discernible,  probably, 
upon  the  living  face)  must  be  drawn  together,  so  to  speak, 
unril  the  scattered  particles  again  coalesce.  The  carte-de- 
visite  dimensions,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  too  diminutive 
for  the  desired  purpose. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  of  the  Daguerreotypes,  the 
three-quarter  portrait  supplies  the  markings  in  the  largest 
degree.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  fell  upon  the  sitter  ; but  in  greater  measure  from  the 
apparent  fact  that  all  copies  in  circulation  of  the  full-face 
portrait  have  been  derived  from  au  original  that  had  been 
” improved  ” by  artistic  stippling.  The  effect  of  the  varied 
direction  of  the  light  may  be  observed  also  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  Sir  Roger,  the  Claimant,  making  the  tracery,  in 
some  of  the  sittings,  much  more  perceptible  thau  in 
others. 

At  this  stage  the  writer  confides,  hopefully,  the  investi- 
gation into  abler  hands.  But,  before  concluding,  he  would 
crave  permission  to  be  permitted  to  say  thus  much.  In  his 
view,  the  attestations  which  record  the  uniform  propriety 
of  the  claimant’s  Australian  life  constitute  an  element  en- 
titled to  recognition  even  here.  Certainly,  the  common 
allegation,  ” Oh  ! he  was  a bad  fellow,  whoever  he  may  be,” 
cannot  be  sustained  when  fairly  challenged.  Mr.  Gibbes 
and  Mr.  Cubitt  both  accredit  him,  as  of  a matter  within 
their  own  knowledge,  that  in  Australia  he  had  done  nothing 
“of  which  a man  need  be  ashamed.”* 


* It  is  obvious  that  the  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Matheirs  In  the  above 
article  is  a purely  soientido  one,  and  its  Interest  is  not  iu  any  degree 
affeoted  by  the  moral  character  of  the  Claimant  either  in  Australia  or  else- 
where.—Ko. 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

BY  W.  B.  WOOD.* 

H.iViNO  been  asked  to  lead  a paper  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
my  collodio-bromide  emulsion  and  plates,  1 will  commence 
without  wasting  any  of  your  time,  stating  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  various  hints.  Before  going  into  details  I wish 
to  say  that,  from  the  report  of  last  month’s  proceedings,  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  you  will  be  under  the  impression 
that  I am  about  to  give  you  an  extra-rapid  process.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  as  it  is  only  moderately  so;  but  it  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and,  what  is  also  an  advantage,  both  emulsion 
and  plates  keep  well.  I have  kept  plates  four  months,  and 
emulsion  four  to  five  months,  and  yet  both  have  worked 
well.  I generally  give  a little  more  exopsure  for  an  old 
plate  or  emulsion.  By  being  able  to  work  very  quickly,  I 
mean  that  the  emulsion  and  plates  are  easy  of  preparation. 

We  will  first  commence  with  the  bromised  collodion. 
For  convenience  sake  we  will  make  what  will  be,  when 
sensitised,  two  ounces  and  five  drachms,  although  I 
recommend  tha  bromised  collodion  to  be  made  in  much  larger 
quantities,  as  it  improves  by  keeping,  and  also  enables  you 
to  take  the  requisite  quantity  perfectly  clear. 

Into  a bottle  pour  of  alcohol  ( 795)  two  drachms  (if  you 
use  it  of  a greater  specific  gravity  it  is  liable  to  produce 
crapiness  and  uneven  films);  into  this  put  of  cadmium 
bromide  (crystalli  ed  twenty  grains,  or,  if  you  use  anhydrous, 
sixteen  grains,  and  ammonium  bromide  nine  grains).  When 
all  is  dissolved  add  pyroxyline,  H.  T.,  five  grams,  ami  of 
the  ordinary  three  grains.  If  you  prefer  it  you  may  use  all 
high  temperature,  but  I find  it  gives  a film  rather  too 
powdery.  When  the  cotton  has  soaked  add  methylated 
ether  (’720)  twelve  drachms,  and  shake  well.  This  is  your 
bromised  collodion. 

To  sensitise  the  above,  pour  into  a yellow,  wide-necked, 
stoppered  bottle,  capable  of  bolding  four  or  five  times  the 
quantity  (by  having  it  with  a wide  neck  it  enables  the  silver 
to  be  added  without  running  down  the  sides  of  the  battle), 
three-fourths  of  the  above  collodion,  and  place  the  bottle  in 
a vessel  of  only  lukewarm  water.  Into  a test-tube  put  thirty- 
seven  grains  of  powdered  silver  nitrate,  and  add  to  it  fifteen 
minims  of  water;  then  apply  heat  until  all  is  dissolved. 
Measure  out  seven  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  pour  about  five 
and  a-half  drachms  into  the  silver  nitrate  (gradually 
warming  between  each  addition)  ; keep  back  the  remainder 
for  the  final  rinsing  of  the  test-tube.  Apply  heat  again, 
and  when  all  the  silver  is  dissolved,  pour  gently  into  the 
collodion,  a little  at  a time,  shaking  well  between  each 
addition.  I generally  place  my  test-tube  in  a jar  of  hot 
water  while  I shake  the  bottle  ; this  prevents  the  silver  fall- 
ing. In  about  three  minutes  after  the  last  of  the  silver  has 
been  added,  pour  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  collodion, 
shake  very  well  again,  and  place  aside  for  twenty-four  hours. 

To  test  the  emulsion  proceed  as  follow  ; — Immerse  white 
paper  in  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and 
dry  in  the  dark  ; afterwards  cut  it  up  into  strips  for  use. 
When  the  emulsion  has  rested  the  requisite  time,  shake  well 
and  dip  in  one  of  the  test  papers,  and  if  it  turn  red  there  is 
an  excess  of  silver.  To  correct  this  add  more  collodion, 
estimating  the  quantity  as  near  as  possible  by  the  depth  of 
colour.  Do  not  judge  the  paper  by  transmitted  light,  as  it 
is  apt  to  deceive  you  ; the  coating  of  the  emulsion  adding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  paper  makes  it  appear  red,  when  such 
is  really  not  the  case.  You  may,  however,  test  it  iu  any 
other  way  familiar  to  you. 

To  prepare  your  plates  (which  must  have  a substratum), 
shake  up  the  emulsion  well  several  times,  and  test  its  flowing 
properties  ; if  it  set  in  furrows,  add  more  ether  and  alcohol 
(ether  two  parts,  alcohol  one  part)  until  it  gives  an  even  film. 
After  the  last  shake,  let  it  stand  five  or  ten  minutes  ; then 
filter  through  linen  into  another  bottle  a suflicient  quantity 
to  coat  your  plates.  Place  the  funnel  in  the  stock  bottle  and 
commence  coating  your  plates,  draining  the  excess  into  the 
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stock  bottle  ; now  rock  your  plates  well  to  prevent  waviness, 
and  always  carefully  wipe  the  neck  of  the  bottle  before  coat- 
ing the  succeeding  plate.  When  the  film  is  fairly  set,  and 
not  before  (as  I have  noticed  that  one  cause  of  uneven 
densities  in  films  is  through  dropping  them  into  the  wash 
water  too  soon),  drop  it  into  the  wash  water,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  greasiness  has  disappeared.  Before  taking  it 
out  rock  it  a little,  and  place  it  iu,  or  flow  over,  the  preserva- 
tive for  about  one  minute  (I  use  plain  beer  perfectly  flat ; 
if  it  be  not  so,  place  it  in  a warm  place  for  a short  time). 
Remove  the  moisture  from  the  back  of  the  plate  and  rear  it 
on  one  oorner  in  the  drying-box,  allowing  it  to  rest  on  three 
or  four  folds  of  blotting-paper  (I  place  mine  in  a draining- 
rack  until  all  are  finished,  and  before  putting  them  into  the 
drying-box  I remove  the  pool  of  preservative  from  the  bottom 
with  a piece  of  blottiug-paper.  These  plates  do  not  require 
any  backing,  being  almost  as  dense  as  a zinc  bromide  plate, 
although  only  containing  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of 
cotton. 

Exposure. — I give  on  a clear  day  (April),  with  a Ross’ 
portable  symmetrical  No.  3 and  stop  No.  3,  three  and-a- 
half  to  four  minutes,  according  to  subject. 

Development. — Drop  the  plate  into  a dish  of  water  and 
allow  it  to  remain  until  greas’ness  has  disappeared.  Make 
up  beforehand  the  following  solutions  : — 

No.  1. — Pyro 9G  grains 

making  up  to  1 ounce  in  alcohol. 

No.  2. — Ammonia  (‘880)  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  8 parts 

No.  3. — Potassium  bromide  ...  ...  20  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

into  (say)  3 drachms  of  water  ; add  one  or  2 drops  of  Nos. 
1 and  2. 


Stir  with  a glass  rod  and  How  over  the  plate.  If  it  has 
been  properly  timed  it  will  come  out  gently.  Do  not  force 
the  picture,  but  wait  patiently,  and  should  you  require  more 
detail,  add  more  ammonia;  if  more  density,  add  more  pyro. 
I always  intensify  my  pictures,  after  fixing,  with  Mr.  II. 
Cooper’s  gelatino-iron  intensifier. 

I cannot  say  lion  long  the  plates  will  keep  after  exposure, 
the  longest  period  1 have  kept  one  being  a fortnight,  and  it 
developed  quite  as  well  as  one  that  had  been  exposed  and 
developed  the  same  day.  I do  not  advise  keeping  plates 
after  exposure,  a.s  you  may,  if  necessary,  develop  them  by  the 
aid  of  a naked  candle,  if  the  latter  be  kept  at  about  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  plate. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  advise  you  to  test  the  flowing 
qualities  of  your  emulsion  on  a small  plate  before  coating 
large  ones,  and,  if  necessary,  dilute  it;  shake  well  again, 
and  allow  to  rest  five  or  ten  minutes  before  using.  Never 
employ  beer  unless  it  be  perfectly  flat.  You  will  find  it  wise 
to  pour  a little  of  the  water  with  which  you  intend  to  wash 
your  plates  into  a glass  and  examine  it.  I have  sometimes 
found  it  muddy  in  consequence  of  r*'pair8  in  the  streets. 
Never  filter  your  emulsion  into  a bottle  with  old  emulsion 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  The  best  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
place  a quantity  of  small  glass  beads  with  water  into  the 
bottle  and  shake  well  ; this  will  remove  the  film  when  acids, 
&c.,  fail.  And,  finally,  let  me  say  that  should  the  process 
be  thought  worthy  of  your  consideration,  I shall  feel  amply 
repaid  for  my  trouble,  and  I may  add  that  it  is  a pleasure  to 
me  to  give  details  of  the  process  to  you  in  acknowledgment 
of  various  hints,  &c.,  I have  received  from  the  members  of 
this  Society  and  of  other  similar  bodies. 


A SINGULAR  COPYRIGHT  CASE. 

The,  South  Eastern  Gazette  has  the  following  details  of  an 
interesting  case  of  piracy,  in  which  the  copyright  of  a duly 
registered  photograph  is  protected  : — 

F.  Phillips  t>.  J.  Hills. 

This  was  a case  of  a somewhat  remarkable  character.  Mr.  D. 
Kiugsford,  barrister  (instructed  by  Mr.  sJ.  U.  King)  appeared  for 
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the  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Merriman,  solicitor,  of  Glasshouse 

Street,  London,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Kingsford  said  the  action  was  brought  under  the  25th  and 
26^h  Victorii,  cap.  63,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  a £l0  penalty 
and  the  forfeiture  of  a certain  copy  or  colourable  imitation  of  a 
copyright  photograph  which  the  defendant  had  nude.  In  Ansjust. 
1877,  an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtaiusd,  a new  bridge 
over  the  .Medway  was  commenced  at  Maidstone.  Shortly  before 
the  work  was  begun,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a photographer  in 
Maidstone,  took  some  very  careful  photographs  of  the  bridge 
from  each  side,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  enlarge  them  in  some 
cases,  hoping  that  when  the  old  bridge  was  pulled  down  the 
pictures  would  be  of  general  interest,  and  would  have  a large 
sale.  The  photograph  in  question  was  taken  in  July  or  August, 
1877,  and  shortly  after  it  was  taken  the  scaffolding  for  the  new 
bridge  was  put  up,  and  it  became  utterly  impossible  to  take  any 
picture  of  the  old  bridge.  The  plaintiff  r gistered  his  photo- 
graphs, reproduced  them  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  had  a 
large  sale  for  them,  the  price  being  3s.  Gd.  each.  In  .March  of  the 
present  year,  the  defendanr,  who  was  an  artist  in  London,  and 
who  appeared  to  have  had  a relation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thought  it  would  be  a good  speculation  to  prepare  a painting 
(produced  in  court)  which  was  really  a copy  of  the  plaintiff  s 
photograph ; and  from  what  his  solicitor  then  said,  it  was  the 
defendant’s  intention  to  photograph  the  picture  and  sell  some  of 
the  photographs  in  the  town.  The  picture  was  placed  in  the 
window  of  Mr.  Martin’s  shop  in  Middle  Row,  and  on  the  plaintiff 
enquiring  who  painted  it,  and  stating  that  it  was  a reproduction 
of  his  copyright  photograph,  Mr.  Martin  said  that  it  had  been 
sent  by  the  defendant  for  exhibition.  The  plaintiff  consulted  his 
solicitor,  and,  wishing  only  to  protect  his  rights,  desired  to  have 
the  matter  arrange  i amicably.  Defendant,  whose  cousin  had 
previously  admitted  that  he  had  sent  the  plaintiff's  photograph 
to  the  defendant,  consulted  Mr.  .Moncktoa,  solicitor,  who 
called  It  Mr.  King's  office,  and  said  that  the  picture  was  not 
really  a copy  of  the  photog''aph,  and  that  his  client  intendeddo 
photograph  the  picture,  and  was  justified  in  so  doing.  Plain- 
tiff, under  these  circumstances,  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  this  action. 

A copy  of  the  photograph  made  by  the  plain  iff  was  then 
handed  to  the  Judge,  and  the  defendant's  picture,  a large  size  oil 
painting,  valued  at  twenty  guineas,  was  brought  into  Oonrt  for 
comparison.  Mr.  Kingsford  pointed  out  that  the  painting  was 
almost  an  exact  reprodu  -tion  of  the  photograph,  the  landscape, 
buildings,  barges,  boats,  and  general  details  being  the  same.  The 
sky  of  the  picture  was  of  course  different  to  that  of  the  photo- 
graph, while  the  defendant  had  introduced  another  boat  into  the 
foreground  and  the  figure  of  a littln  boy,  who  was  apparently 
engaged  in  piloting  a miniature  ship  from  the  banks  of  the  Fair- 
meadow. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  deposed  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
stated  by  his  counsel.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Merriman,  he  said  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  design  ; the  sky  was  blocked  out  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  clouds  were  printed  in  from  a cloud  negative. 

The  registry  of  the  photograph  at  Stationers’  Hall  having  been 
proved,  Mr.  John  Hills,  the  defendant’s  cousin,  was  railed,  and 
deposed  to  purchasing  a photograph  of  the  bridge  at  Mr.  Burgiss 
Brown’s,  and  sending  it  to  the  defendant,  who  lived  at  Herne 
Hill. 

By  Mr.  Merriman  : His  cousin  had  commenced  to  paint  the 
picture  some  four  or  five  months  before  he  sent  him  the  photo- 
graph, and  was  down  at  Maidstone  sketching  about  twelve 
months  ago. 

Mr.  S.  H.  King,  solicitor,  of  Maidstone,  said  be  believe  I the 
three  sketches  produced  were  those  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Monck- 
ton.  Tne  latter,  he  had  since  learned,  was  not  going  to  act  in 
the  matter  fer  defendant. 

By  Mr.  Merriman — The  defendant  had  contended  from  first 
to  last  that  this  was  an  original  picture. 

His  Honour  having  expres.sed  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “ colourable  imitation  ” in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
remarked  that  surely  a copy  must  be  like  the  original, 

Mr.  Merriman  addressed  the  Court  for  the  defence.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Act  only  gave  a man  a copyright  in  the  work  of 
his  own  genius,  and  a copyright  photograph  must  be  a photograph 
of  something  which  had  been  created  in  a man’s  own  brain.  A 
colourable  imitation  must  be  something  by  which  a purchaser 
might  be  deceived.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  client’s 
thoughts  than  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  photographs  ; and 
could  it  be  contended  that  the  defendant’s  twenty-guinea  picture 
was  an  invasion  of  a three-and-sixpenny  photograph?  It  was 


prepared  to  show  that  the  defendant’s  painting  was  an  originil 
picture,  although  he  had  availed  himself  to  some  extent,  as  artists 
often  did,  of  the  plaintiff’s  photograph. 

The  defendant.  Justice  Hills,  was  then  called,  and  stid  ho  made 
the  sketches  nf  the  bridje  produced  some  time  ago,  and  he  also 
took  .some  notes,  which  ho  had  mislaid.  The  picture  he  had 
p.-iinted  was  mainly  fr  >m  his  sketc  les  and  from  the  photograph. 
The  details  he  took  from  the  photograph. 

In  reply  to  his  Honour,  who  severely  cross-examined  him, 
the  witness  said  he  had  never  stood  by  the  Gas  Works  and 
sketched  the  bridge,  but  he  had  taken  sketches  from  other 
points. 

The  Judge  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pic- 
ture was  really  a copy  of  the  photograph,  but  he  put  it  to  the 
plaintiff  whether  he  desired  the  full  penalty  to  bo  inflicted,  or  only 
a nominal  one. 

Mr.  Kingsford  said  they  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  picture, 
but  it  was  forfeited.  The  plaintiff  had  no  vindictive  feelings,  but 
wished  to  be  indemnified.  The  ri^k  was  that  if  the  picture  were 
sold  it  might  be  copied. 

The  Judge — Why  not  present  it  to  the  Museum  ? 

Mr.  Kingsford  thankel  his  Honour  for  the  suggestion,  and  said 
his  client  would  give  the  picture  to  the  Museum.  The  painting 
would  con  e from  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Judge — Defendant  will  appear  as  the  artist. 

J udgment  was  then  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  defendant  being 
ordered  to  forfeit  the  picture,  and  pay  a penalty  of  a guinea  and 
the  costs. 

Mr.  Merriman  intimated  that  he  might  possibly  appeal  against 
the  Judge’s  decision. 


NEW  PIGMENT  PROCESS  FOR  ENL.kRGEMENTS. 
The  Association  Beige  de  Photograpliie  publishes  a pigment 
process  by  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoveu,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  solar  enlargcmeuts.  He  dissolves  wax  in  benzine, 
charges  a small  quantity  of  cotton  with  the  solution,  and 
applies  the  latter  to  a light  piece  of  plate  glass.  The  plite 
is  then  provided  with  a coi  ting  of  collodion  or  varnish,  and 
then  immersed  in  water  for  thirty  minutes.  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  placed  flat  upon  a table,  where  it  is  coated  with  a 
mixture  consisting  of  a coloured  pigment,  gelatine  and  bich- 
romate of  potassium,  which  having  become  firm,  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  In  place  of  this  (in  addition 
to  this)  Monckhoven  usually  takes  pigment-paper,  sensi- 
tized in  the  usual  manner  by  dipping  in  a solution  of  bich- 
romate of  potassium,  places  it  upon  the  collodionized  sur- 
face of  the  plate — pievionsly  moistened  with  water — rubs  it 
down  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  adhesion,  and  finally  leaves 
it  to  dry.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in  the  solar  camera 
(enlarging  apparatus)  by  allowing  the  picture-rays  to  act, 
through  the  plate,  upon  the  film  treated  with  bichromate. 
The  exposure  is  regulated  by  the  assistance  of  the  photo- 
meter. The  plate  is  subsequently  immersed  in  warm  water 
of  30”  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  in  water  of  GO*,  after  which 
the  sheet  (paper)  is  detached,  and  the  picture  developed  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  then  fixed,  and  a piece  of  white 
gelatine  paper  is  finally  affixed  to  the  picture  by  means  of  the 
roller.  When  this  has  become  perfectly  dry,  the  picture  is 
detached.  If  white  gelatine  paper  be  used,  which  is  very  bril- 
liant (glossy),  the  picture  will  retain  its  smooth  appearance 
even  if  it  is  mounted  on  cardboard.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
dull-looking  gelatine  paper  be  employed,  thepicture  will  have 
the  appearance  of  any  ordinary  print  obtained  by  single 
transfer.  Relative  to  this  process,  Monckhoven  declares  (he 
exposure  of  the  pigment-film  as  adhering  to  the  plate  to  be 
essentially  new.  The  following  advantages  are  claimed  : 

1.  The  netlike  appearance  of  the  pictures  and  the  spon- 
taneous insolubility  of  the  chromo-gelatine  will  be  avoided. 

2.  A perfect  evenness  (uniformity)  of  the  paper,  and  a 
greater  durability  of  the  same,  are  obtained. 

3.  All  draw-backs  of  the  single  transfer  process,  as  im- 
perfect adhesion,  air-bubbles,  and  other  casualties  well 
known  to  persons  using  the  pigment  process,  are  success- 


fully avoided. 

. , . o -r--  4.  The  resulting  prints  remain  perfect,  and  the  pictures 

clear  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  ne  possible  damage,  and  he  was  are  clear  and  sharp  beyond  comparison. 
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INFRINGING  FHO TOGRAPIilC  COPYRIGHT. 
On  another  page  we  print  details  of  a curious  copyright 
case,  which  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Maid- 
stone County  Court.  The  infringement  of  copyright  in 
paintings  by  means  of  the  camera  has  not  been  uncommon, 
and  it  is  generally  the  subject  of  much  virtuous  indigna- 
tion when  discovered  and  prosecuted.  Piracy  by  painting, 
victimizing  ihe  photographer,  is  not  BO  common — at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  so  often  found  out,  and  made  public.  There 
are  many  such  cases,  however,  familiar  to  photographers, 
in  which  a photographic  study  has  been  minutely  copied, 
and  then  exhibited  as  an  original  picture.  Uue  of  Mr.  H. 
P.  Robinson’s  photographs  was  so  copied  not  long  ago, 
the  artist’s  plea  being  that  he  merely  obtained  the  details 
of  his  picture  from  the  photograph  ! A somewhat  similar 
plea  was  put  forth  at  Maidstone  in  regard  to  the  case  we 
have  mentioned.  Mr.  Phillips,  a photographer  at  Maid- 
stone, took  some  photographs  from  different  points  of  an 
old  bridge  which  was  aoout  to  be  removed,  thinking  that 
views  of  the  old  bridge  would  be  popular  after  it  was  gone. 
The  event  justified  his  prevision,  and  he  secured  a large 
sale.  Mr.  J.  Hills,  au  artist,  living  in  London,  thought  the 
old  bridge  would  make  a good  subject  for  a picture,  photo- 
graphic copies  of  which  would  sell.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  did  not  produce  Ids  picture  before  the  bridge  was 
removed.  Tins  was  not  a serious  obstacle,  however,  for 
according  to  the  allegation  of  the  photographer,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  painter,  copied  the  photograph,  producing,  indeed, 
a very  good  copy,  with  a sky  and  some  figures 
added.  The  copying  was  denied  by  Mr.  Hills,  who 
alleged  that  he  had  made  sketches  of  the  bridge 
before  its  removal.  It  seemed  to  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  photograph  was  used  for  the  details.  The  defen- 
dant’s counsel  made  some  extraordinary  remarks  in  defence. 
The  Copyright  Act,  he  contended,  only  gave  a man  copy- 
right in  the  work  of  his  genius,  and  a photograph  could 
not  be  called  the  creation  of  a man’s  own  brain  ! It  was 
impossible,  he  thought,  that  a twenty-gainea  picture  could 
bo  a piracy  of  a three-and-eixpenny  photograph.  The 
old,  old  story  of  the  inferiority  of  photography  to  painting  ! 
The  counsel  was  endeavouring  to  be  “ wise  above  what  is 
writ”  in  his  allegation  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  tho 
production  of  a man’s  own  genius.  It  simply  states  that 
be  shall  have  a copyright  in  the  work  of  which  ho  is  the 
author,  whether  that  work  be  a product  of  genius  or  not. 
Fortunately,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  argue  the 
possibility  of  a photograph  being  a work  of  art.  The 
judge,  very  sensibly,  examined  the  painting  and  the 
photograph,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  forn.er 
was  a copy  of  the  latter  ; and  as,  in  this  case,  the  painting 
was  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  suggested,  doubt-  . 


less  by  way  of  making  the  pill  to  be  administered  less 
difficult  to  swallow,  that,  instead  of  claiming  the  picture, 
the  plaintiff  should  consent  to  its  presentation  to  the 
museum.  To  this  course  Mr.  Phillips  consented,  the 
presentation  being  made  in  his  name,  while  the  defendant’s 
name  will  appear  as  artist.  A penalty  of  a guinea  and 
costs  was  also  inflicted,  and  so  the  case  closed,  probably 
finally,  although  the  defendant’s  legal  representative  inti- 
mated a possible  intention  to  appeal  against  his  Honour’s 
decision. 


IIOISSONAS’  R.APIU  PROCESS. 

W’e  do  not,  as  a rule,  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a photo- 
grapliic  journalist  to  publish  secret  formulae  where  the 
I inventor  prefers  to  sell  his  method  for  a consideration. 
* When,  however,  we  find  such  formulae  in  print  in  another 
I journal,  we  should,  we  fear,  be  wanting  in  fairness  to  our 
I readers  if  we  failed  to  give  them  the  benefit.  M.  Boissonas, 
whose  rapid  process  is  beyond  a doubt  valuable,  has 
received  injustice  before  in  the  publication  of  an  incorrect 
formula,  the  credit  of  its  worthlessless  falling  upon  his 
shoulders.  We  find  in  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer 
the  following,  purporting  to  be  a letter  from  M.  Boissonas 
giving  details  of  his  process  to  a friend.  We  reproduce  it 
verlati-n  for  what  it  may  be  worth  : — 

The  Practical  Photographer  says; — We  give  below  the 
great  secret  of  the  above  process  which  we  received  from 
a friend  who  procured  it  from  the  inventor  himself  : 

“ Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  kind  letter,  giving  to 
you  my  last  improvements,  and  begging  you,  after  having 
tried  them,  to  write  me  what  for  difficulties  or  results  you 
obtain,  in  order  to  try  to  help  you  as  much  as  possible  to 
arrive  to  the  extreme  rapidity  which  I obtain  regularly, 
I do  so.  I employ  gun-cotton,  high  temperature,  from 
Mr.  Guillemiuot,  No.  6,  Rue  Choron,  Paris,  which  is  very 
good. 

Gun-cottou 10  to  12  (10  is  enough) 

Ether°^  ..."  ..."  500  } 

I make  solution  10  salt,  100  alcohol,  let  stand,  or  filter, 
and  take  from  the  clear  solution  — 

Iodine  of  ammonium  ..  45  cub.  cents. 

Iodine  of  cadmium 40  ,, 

Double  bromide  cadmium 

ammonium  ...  35  „ 

In  full  120. 

“For  to  do  the  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammo- 
nium 1 weigh  G grammes  bromide  of  cadmium,  4 grammes 
bromide  of  ammonium,  in  full  10  grammes ; salt  for  100  cent 
cubic,  that  quantity  of  iodizing  solution  for  the  over  given 
solution  of  normal  collodion  it  gives  in  full. 

Cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Alcoliol  ...  500*  „ 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  „ 

Or  very  good  also — 

Iodine  of  ammonium  ...  25 

,,  sodium  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

,,  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  40 

Double  brom.  of  cadmium  ammonium...  35 


120 

Silver  bath  100  grammes 

Distilled  water  . . ...  100  „ 

Iodized  with  5 drops  of  a solution  in  water — 
Of  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Iodide  of  pot.-issiiim  ...  4 

,,  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  5 

lod.  tincture  ...  1 

no 


* From  wtucli  100  cubic  cent.  Irom  the  iodizing  solution. 
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“ Make  aside  a solution  of — 

Acetate  of  copper 100)  ia  npr  100 

Water  1000  ; 

“ Acetic  acid  enough  for  to  aid  to  the  dissolution,  boil, 
let  cool,  filter,  keep  in  bottles^ 

“You  make  so  your  developer.  In  a bottle  you  put  — 

Water  900 

Sulphate ...  50 

You  dissolve  and  add — 

Acetic  acid...  ...  ...  20  to  25  cub.  cents. 

Solutionof  acetate  of  copper  35  to  40  ,, 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  ,, 

“ Could  veil  immediately,  will  be  better  the  afternoon 
or  the  day  after ; wants  to  be  tried  for  the  most  favourable 
moment. 

“ Kept  itself  good  four  or  six  days,  will  become  red ; 
can  be  employed  for  intensifying  with  a few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Jntensifier. 

Solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in 
alcohol  10  to  100  cub.  cents. 


Water  .. 

1000 

Alcohol  solution  of  pyrogallic 
Solution  10  to  100  citric  acid 

50  „ 

iu  water 

20  „ 

Employed  with  a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

“Try  to  keep  secret  to  yourself,  and  write  me  often. 
1 shall  always  answer  with  pleasure  to  your  letters, 
and  shou'd  very  much  like  to  conserve  with  you  a kind 
correspondence. 

“Tell  me  from  your  side  what  comes  to  your  acknow- 
ledging which  could  be  employed  or  tried  favourably  in 
order  to  overgrow  the  rapidity. 

“ 1 remain  for  ever  yours  very  truly, 

“F.  Boissonas.” 

“ Perhaps  later  shall  I have  still  good  news  to  write 
to  you. 

“ Geneva,  August  9lh,  1878." 


rilOTOGRAPIIlC  SOCIETY  FOR  IRELAND. 
The  following  circular,  addressed  to  Irish  photographers, 
explains  the  desirability  of  again  making  an  effort  to  secure 
the  pleasant  intercourse  and  bond  of  union  provided  by  a 
photographic  society  for  Irish  photographers.  We  cor- 
dially endorse  the  appeal,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  want  of  a Photographic  Society  in  Ireland 
having  been  long  felt,  the  present  time  is  thought  to  be,  for  many 
many  reasons,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  formation  of  such  an 
Association . 

“There  are  few  amateur  photographists  who,  at  some  time  or 
other,  have  not  felt  the  want  of  the  assistance  of  oih  rs,  to  whom 
they  could  turn  for  help  and  encouragement  in  the  inid-t  of  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  to  which  all  are  subject,  which  beginners 
sometimes  cannot  overcome,  and  which  often  become  seiimsto 
those  of  more  mature  experience.  This  want  is  admitted  to  be 
best  supplied  by  the  meetings  of  a society  whose  members  are 
solely  guided  by  a liking  for  their  art,  which  all  would  be  glad 
to  advance  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

“ In  many  of  the  large  towns  in  England  such  societies  exist 
and  prosper,  and  there  can  be  no  real  reason  why  such  should  not 
be  the  esse  in  Ireland. 

“ Dry-plate  photography  having  lately  been  so  perfected  by  the 
use  of  gelatine,  a ready  means  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  amiteurs 
of  ex  cuting  work  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  obtaintd  by  wet  collodion.  Many  who  have  tried  dry  plates, 
of  which  for  some  ye  »rs  past  there  has  been  a gi  eat  variety,  may  be 
disposed  to  think  this  a somewhat  ovenlrawn  statement ; but  a 
fair  tiial  of  some  of  the  gelatine  dry  plates  now  to  be  obtained 
leaves  absolutely  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  This  point  admitted, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Iho  impediment  i of  the  wet  process 
no  longer  becomes  an  absolute  neces.ity,  thus  almost  altogether 
reducing  the  labour  formerly  incidental  to  the  practice  of 


landscape  photography,  which  to  many  must  have  been  a serious 
drawback. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  hold  monthly  evening  meetings,  when  subjects 
interesting  to  those  practising  the  art  could  be  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed, thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  improvement, 
which  it  is  thought  many  amateurs,  at  present  working  by  them- 
selves at  a great  disadvantage,  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of.  It  is  also  propo-ed  to  hold  during  the 
summer  months  one  or  two  joint  excursions  to  places  of  interest, 
for  the  purposes  of  a field-dav. 

“ These  and  many  other  details  wouH,  however,  be  matters  of 
subsequent  arrangement,  to  be  decided  by  the  representative 
council,  to  be  elected  at  the  oreliminary  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  at  an  eaily  date  should  a sufficient  number  of  amateurs 
respond. 

“Trusting  you  can  give  the  movement  your  earnest  support, 
and  awaiting  the  expression  of  your  approbation,  I remain,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  Alexander  Conan, 

Hon.  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Roseneath,  Sandymount  Avenue,  Dublin. 

“To  Amateur  Photographers  in  Ireland.’’ 


ESTHETICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Wu.  Heigh- 
WAV.  (London  : Piper  and  Carter.) 

Notwithstanding  the  youth  of  photography,  it  possesses  a 
somewhat  extended  literature  devoted  solely  to  it ; but 
that  devotion  has  been  almost  solely  to  the  specially  tech- 
nical part  of  the  new  art  science.  Although  art  results 
constitute  the  essenti  il  final  end  of  photography,  the  art 
aspects  and  possibilities  have  received  hut  little  attention 
comparatively.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  ad- 
mirable work,  “ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,’’  no  book 
until  now  has  been  written  on  the  art  side  of  photography. 
The  volume  before  us  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  since 
the  bulk  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  PiioroGRAPHic 
News  ; and,  we  think,  all  who  have  read  the  chapters  as 
they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages  will  be  glad 
to  possess  them  in  their  consecutive  and  connected  form 
in  a book.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred 
precludes  us,  perhaps,  from  entering  into  any  detailed 
criticism  here.  We  may,  however,  without  impropriety, 
say  a few  words  about  the  book,  which,  as  we  have  hinted, 
derives  a new  and  additional  value  from  appearing  asa  book, 
beyond  what  its  contents  possessed  in  separated  chapters. 
Whilst  it  is  essentially  an  instruction  book,  it  is  not  only 
an  instruction  book,  but  a book  of  very  interesting 
reading.  There  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  art  in  its 
application  to  photography  in  a series  of  dry  rules.  The 
writer  talks  about  the  art  possibilities  of  photography  with 
a loving  tenderness  and  intelligent  appreciation  which 
imply  a complete  belief  in  his  subject.  He  leads  the 
reader  on  until  he  is  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as 
the  writer,  ami,  having  secured  his  reader’s  interest  and 
confidence,  he  then  proceeds  to  instruct  him,  and  show 
him  what  may  be  done  anil  how  best  to  do  it.  We  may 
add  that  whilst  the  subject  is  a great  and  an  ambitious  oue, 
this  is  a small  and  modest  a book,  and  should  be  iu  the 
possession  of  every  photographer  as  a companion  to 
“ Pictorial  Effect  in  l-’hotography,”  by  Mr.  Robinson,  to 
whom  this  little  work  is  dedicated  in  the  following  modest, 
appreciative  words: — “To  rl.  P.  Robinson  (Author  of 
‘ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  ’)  this  book  is  inscribed 
as  a slight  expression  of  admiration  of  his  works  — photo- 
graphic and  literary— and  iu  acknowledgment  of  the 
author’s  indebt'idiiess  to  him  for  many  hints,  of  which  he 
has  availed  himself,  and  embodied  in  tins  boo'ic." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  OF  TO-DAY.  By 
Richard  Walzl.  ( daltimore.) 

This  interesting  little  brochure  is  practically  a somewhat 
ambiiious  trade  circular.  It  is  really  the  address  of  com- 
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munication  of  a photographer  to  his  patrons  and  sitters* 
It  is  made  interesting  by  sketches,  historical  and  critical, 
of  photography,  and  it  is  made  instructive  by  abundance 
of  valuable  hints  to  sitters,  as  to  when  to  sit,  how  to  sit, 
what  to  wear,  &c.  Sizes,  styles,  prices,  &c.,  are  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  advice  offered.  Two  fine  illustrations  are 
given.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  little 
pamphlets  of  the  kind  that  we  have  met  with. 


THE  PRIZE  PAPER:  A Weekly  Magazine  for  the  Youth 
of  Both  Sexes.  (London  : J.  Hendekson,  Red  Lion 
House.) 

We  rarely  review  in  the  pages  of  our  essentially  technical 
journal  anything  not  specially  addressed  to  photographic 
readers.  Occasionally,  however,  general  literature  comes 
fittingly  under  our  attention,  because  of  its  special  excel- 
lence. The  initial  idea  of  this  magazine  is  an  excellent  one. 
Its  aim  is  to  encourage  budding  talent  in  its  readers, 
amongst  whom  it  will  find  many  of  its  contributors. 
Youthful  readers  are  iuvite<l  to  send  in  their  original 
effjrts  in  writing  tales,  sketches,  essays,  and  poems,  end 
also  in  producing  original  drawings.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
first,  second,  and  third  degrees  of  excellence  in  different 
departments.  In  some  cases  kindly  criticisms  are  given  of 
the  published  contributions,  showing  point's  in  which  they 
are  defective,  and  how  they  may  be  improved.  The  lite- 
rary management  of  this  novel  experiment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  conductors  of  the  “ Young  Folks  Budget,”  probably 
the  most  interesting  and  wholesome,  tlie  best  and  cheapest, 
of  the  numerous  magazines  for  the  young  of  the  present 
day. 


GARDENIXG  ILLUSTRATED  : A Weekly  Journal  for 
Town  and  Country. 

A NEW,  cheap,  and  excellent  journal  devoted  to  gardening, 
which,  as  many  photographers  are  interested  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  we  recommend  with  confidence  to  our 
readers. 


DARK-ROOM  WINDOWS  FOR  GEL.VTINE  PL.VTES. 

nr  H.  B.sDEN  pbitch.crd,  f.c.s., 

Of  the  General  Photographic  Establishment  of  the  IFar  Department. 
I HAVE  recently  been  experimenting  with  ruby  glass  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a safe  window  for  lighting  the  dark- 
room, a casement  that  would  furnish  sufficient  illumination 
for  development,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  fug  the 
gelatine  film.  li  you  cannot  trust  your  dark-room  and  its 
ordinary  lighting,  there  is  no  other  way  for  it  but  to  stop 
out  the  light  altogether  until  you  have  placed  the  film  fairly 
in  the  developing  solution,  when  you  may  let  in  yellow  rays 
without  risk.  You  must  have  light  of  some  sort  fur  proper 
development,  however,  and  unless  you  are  content  with  very 
little  indeed,  you  run  considerable  danger,  as  everybody 
knows,  of  fogging  the  gelatine  image. 

The  principal  dark-room  at  Woolwich,  beingof compara- 
tively large  dimensions,  has  a casement  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
house  window.  Fur  general  work,  theiefore,  it  is  most 
efficiently  lighted  ; but  gelatine  plates  are  no  more  to  be 
developed  therein  than  in  the  adjoining  work-room.  I de- 
cideil,  therefore,  to  have  the  window  glazed  with  deep  ruby, 
in  the  meantime  making  use  of  a dark-tent  set  up  inside 
the  dirk-room  for  changing  and  developing  gelatine  plates. 
A sample  of  ruby  glass  was  forwarded  to  mo  prior  to  the 
pants  being  fitted  into  the  casemect,  and  with  this  I made 
cxperiiuetit.  I chose  a Dallmeyer  No.  IB  portrait  lens 
lor  the  test,  placing  inside  the  camera  a Swan  gelatine 
plate.  The  orifice  ot  the  lens  was  care  ully  closed  by  a piece 
of  ruby,  auJ  au  exposure  in  a good  light  was  ma  le.  At  the 
end  ot  three  minutes  the  sli>te  was  shut  down  and  the  plate 
developed.  Tue  lesult  was  a well-defiued  though  faint 
image  of  a factory  opposite,  whose  roof  and  chimney  were 
very  well  rendered. 


23,  1879. 

A second  experiment  was  made  with  a similar  gelatine 
plate,  with  the  same  lens  and  the  same  exposure,  but  this 
time  with  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  in  front  of  the  lens.  On 
development,  after  exposure,  as  I have  said,  for  three  minutes 
in  a goo  I light,  there  was  the  same  image,  rather  fainter,  it 
is  true,  but  roof  and  chimney  as  plain  as  ever. 

These  results  at  once  brought  me  to  a standstill,  for 
although  I had  conteiupIate<l  a window  of  double  rubv,  this 
second  thickness  availeil  nothing  in  the  presence  of  such 
sensitive  plates.  Other  samples  of  glass  were  obtained,  but 
with  the  same  result,  and  when  the  supply  of  samples  ceased, 
I bethought  myself  of  trying  orange  in  conjunction  with 
ruby.  'J  he  plan  succeeded  : I found  that  two  thicknesses  of 
ruby  and  one  of  orange  at  once  gave  me  a medium  through 
which  the  light  entered  without  any  deleterious  effect  upon 
tlie  gelatine  film.  A single  thickness  of  deep  ruby  and  one 
ui  orange  was  likewise,  I found,  capable  of  protecting  a 
g'  latine  plate  for  three  minutes  in  a camera  fitted  with  No. 
IB  of  Dallmeyer.  So  that  photographers,  instead  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  a double  window  of  costly  ruby,  will  find 
tliat  ifthey still  continue  toemploy  their  olnorange casement, 
one  thickness  will  answer  the  purpose.  Icdecd,  as  I have 
shown,  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
alone,  and  I believe  that  if  a photographer  desires  to  have 
plenty  of  light  in  gelatine  development,  he  must  perforce 
make  use  of  orange  light  and  ruby  light  combined. 

1 do  not  suppose  my  remarks  have  anything  of  novelty 
about  them,  but  as  everybody,  “ more  or  less,’’  is  busying 
[limself  witii  tlie  gelatino  brumide  process,  it  behoves  all  to 
contribute  their  mite.  The  proper  lighting  of  the  dark-  room 
is  of  the  first  importance,  fur  clear  and  brilliant  negatives 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  bauishment  of  all  hurtful  illu- 
miuf  tion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WORKING  CARBON. 

Sir, — lu  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Foxiue’s  paper  on  the  carbon  process,  it  is  an  error  that  I 
suggested  the  reproductions  should  take  the  form  of  a 
“ presentation  print  for  next  year.”  I must  leave  the  South 
London  I’hotographic  Society  to  do  as  they  think  best,  or 
any  otlier  way  by  which  photographers  may  become  possessed 
of  these  valuable  illustrations. 

I cannot  help  thinking  but  that  if  photographers  could  see 
them,  and  have  a description  with  them  of  the  conditions 
which  can  produce  such  results,  a great  impulse  is  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  carbon  piocess,  and  many  would  try  to  work 
it  who  do  not  now. — Yours  respectfully, 

Geoboe  Collins. 


vVORKING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Sir,— The  wide  and  increasing  interest  now  felt,  as 
shown  by  the  correspondence  in  your  columns,  may,  I trust, 
induce  you  to  give  me  opportunity  to  recall  to  your  re.adera 
a few  of  the  considerations  which  tend  to  success  in  por- 
traiture and  landscape  work  on  the  new  rapid  gelatine 
plates. 

1 may  premise  by  reminding  those  of  your  correspon- 
dents last  Week  who  ask  Mr.  Nelson  to  publish  his  process, 
that  the  fullest  possible  working  details  of  gelatine  plate- 
uiakiug  have  repeatedly  been  published.  There  are  very 
excellent  reasons  why  few  succeed,  as  they  who  try  will 
soon  find  out.  Those  of  your  readers  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  bear  the 
interesting  discussions  at  the  Photographic  Society,  and  to 
see  the  pictures  and  negatives  then  shown,  or  to  joiu  in 
the  even  more  pleasant  informal  conversazione  after  the 
regular  meeting  was  dissolved,  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
perfection  *o  which  the  new  process  has  been  been  brought. 
Not  ouly  are  gelatine  negatives  as  good  as  collodion,  but 
they  contain  that  peculiar  “ soft  vigour  ” and  rouudness 
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and  sweetness  which  are  only  obtained  from  collodion  at 
its  best.  But  many  have  failed,  and  many  more  will  do  so, 
and  they  will  always  be  able  to  blame  their  plates,  just  as 
aforetime  they  blamed  the  bath. 

First  let  me  call  attention  to  tlie  stern  and  absolute 
necessity  for  ruby  light.  It  may  be  said  that  I myself 
worked  in  orange  light.  True,  in  dull  cold  weather,  with 
bleak  N.E.  wind;  but  when  sjsring  came  I had  fog,  and 
gave  it  up.  I bought  my  experience,  and  value  it.  'I’he 
shadows  of  gelatine  plates  should  be  perfectly  clear 
glass,  and  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been 
shielded  by  the  frame  should  be  so  also ; until  this  is  the 
case,  your  light  is  not  right  unless  you  have  an  improper 
proportion  of  ammonia  m the  developer.  The  earliest 
experience  of  most  experimenters  is  fog  and  flatness ; 
many  never  surmount  it,  because  they  do  not  credit  the  real 
causes. 

Gelatine  plates  are  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  any 
“lightning  ’’  or  other  process  used,  and  consequently  over- 
exposure for  one  thing,  and  improper  quality  of  light  in 
the  developing  room,  soon  tell  the  mistake,  i’ry  develop- 
iug  a plate  by  an  a'tilicial  light  protected  by  ruby  glass — 
you  will  then  get  a standard  to  go  by.  Let  me,  for  a 
moment,  diverge  to  explain  the  difference  between  deve- 
loping by  ferrous  oxalate  and  alkaline  pyro.  The 
former  is  a very  simple  and  convenient  method,  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  preparation  which 
is  used  is  continually  changing,  and  as  it  changes, 
so  does  the  time  of  development  vary.  It  is  very  tedious 
for  any  amount  of  work,  but  it  is  simple,  and  all  should 
learn  by  trial  what  can  be  done  by  it. 

Alkaline  pyro  is  preferable,  and  is  employed  by  a large 
majority.  With  the  most  perfect  plates  no  bromitie  is 
necessary  as  a restraiuer,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is 
consequently  much  shorter.  If  bromide,  however,  be 
thought  necessary,  it  should  be  very  sparingly  employed 
on  commencing  development.  During  development  a piece  , 
of  card  should  be  in  the  right  hand,  to  shield  the  dish  from  I 
direct  rays  from  the  source  of  light.  The  system  of  in-  ' 
teusificatiou  afterwards  with  silver  is  one  to  be  resorted  to 
as  rarely  as  possible.  The  worker  will  soon  find  what  his 
negatives  should  look  like,  and  act  accordingly.  ! 

Failures  are  fewer  than  with  wet  plates,  but  a fresh  set 
of  precautions  are  necessary  all  round.  Long  washing 
after  fixing  is  very  undesirable  ; it  should  be  rapid  and 
effective.  The  use  of  alum  to  avoid  frilling  should  not  be 
necessitry,  but  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  is  useful.  | 
Those  who  pre'er  to  immerse  iu  alum  before  fixing,  or  to  \ 
mix  alum  with  the  hypo.,  are  on  the  safe  side,  but  it  should 
rarely  be  necessary  from  frilling  or  swelling  up  of  the 
films. 

I have  had  the  question  put  more  than  once.  Can  you 
obtain  on  gelatine  plates  the  highest  requirements  of 
modern  portraiture?  I have  no  hesitation  in  replying  in 
the  affirmative. — I am,  respectfully,  Samcf.l  Fuv. 


Manchestee  Photoorapiiio  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday',  the  8th 
inst , the  president,  Mr.  Chaules  Adin,  in  the  chair.  j 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmf-d. 

The  JSiiUetin  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  read  a paper  on  “ Collodio-Bromide  Emul- 
sions ” (see  page  244),  and  exhibited  a number  of  very  excellent 
prints  from  negatives  by  the  same  process. 

TheCHAtRMxN  thought  these  photographs  were  about  the 
best  collodio-bromido  emulsion  work  he  had  se  n produced  by  any 
of  the  ine  nbers,  and  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wood  for  his  communication. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J Chadwick)  exhibited  a 
very  small  photometer,  the  invention  of  ilr.  W.  B.  Woodbury, 


and  explained  its  use  to  the  printer,  and  also  as  a guide  to  the 
exposure  of  negatives. 

Mr.  WiGGLESwoRTH  exhibited  a small  negative  by  the  zinc 
bromide  process,  and  at  some  length  explained  that  the  negative, 
like  all  others  ho  had  taken,  was  not  a satisfactory  colour ; he 
wan'ed  a warm  brown  colour. 

Thes^iKcaETAKY  said  he  liked  a greenish  tinge. 

Mr.  WiOGLEswoKTii  said  he  li'-ed  a sort  of  greenish  brown. 

The  Secubtaky  eshibited  three  small  negatives,  which  were 
exposed  and  developed  by  his  younger  brother,  Master  John  A. 
Chadwick,  a boy  thirteen  years  old.  They  wore  on  Wratten  and 
Wainwrighfs  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  and  were  developed  with 
pvro.  These  negatives  were  examined  by  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  pronounced  very  good  work  for  one  so  young. 

Mr.  Gregory  brought  forward  sever.tl  portraits,  most  of  which 
were  from  gelatino  dry  plates,  and  ho  also  explained  the  particu- 
lar way  or  modification  in  which  he  had  developed  these  excellent 
pictures. 

Mr.  Garside  presented  some  prints  from  the  negatives  taken 
by  artificial  light,  a few  meetings  ago,  and  offered  to  supply  any 
member  of  the  Society  with  a print  gratis,  not  as  a specimen  of 
good  or  excellent  portraiture,  but  a reminiscence  of  the 
experiment. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a series  of  six  cabinet  photographs 
(instantaneous  photographs  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright 
on  their  iustantmeous  plates).  He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  also  exhibited 
a couple  of  pantoscopic  prints  which  he  had  taken  a few  years 
ago,  the  same  figure  of  a gentleman  being  introduced  three 
times  on  the  one  plate.  These  were  examined  by  the  members 
with  great  interest,  miny  of  them  never  having  seen  or  heard 
of  such  photographs  before.  Mr.  ChadwicK  said  that  the  incon- 
venience of  wet  co'lodion  having  to  be  used  with  the  panto- 
scopic camera  had  in  a great  measure  caused  it  to  fall  into 
disuse,  but  now  that  gelatine  had  made  such  rapid  strides,  the  in- 
convenience of  working  with  the  pantoscopic  camera  would  be 
considerably  diminished. 

The  Chairman  touched  upon  the  out-door  meetings,  and  ex- 
plained that  nothing  had  yet  been  decid.  d,  but  that  iu  all  proba- 
bility the  Council  would  arrange  for  a photographic  excursion  as 
soon  as  the  weather  was  favourable. 

Mr.  Noton  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  the  results  of  gelatino  plates.  He  thought  it  was  a “ grand 
process,”  the  process  of  the  future,  and  proposed  a wholesale  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  brought  such  excellent  sub- 
jects of  interest  before  the  meeting. 


Edinburgh  Biiotogiuphic  Society. 

q^HE  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  6, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  7th  May, 
John  Lessees,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

T'he  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  approved.  Miss 
Jessie  Fullartou,  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  William  Carlile  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary  members 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Robert  Bow',  C.E.,  F R S.C.,  then  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  theory  of  colour  sensation,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
numerous  interesting  experiments.  The  lecture  embraceil  Mr. 
Bow’s  latest  researches  and  discoveries  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  he  has  made  his  peculiar  study. 
He  recapitulat  d some  of  the  more  interesting  points  of  two  lec- 
tures he  gave  before  the  Society  iu  the  year  1870,  on  the  theories 
of  colour  sensation,  and  on  theories  of  colour  decoration  ; and 
gave  some  of  the  leading  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  views 
first  announced  by  Wollaston  and  Young,  that  the  simple  sensa- 
tions of  colour  were  red,  green,  and  violet-blue.  He  noted  that 
there  had  been  some  slight  difference  of  opinion  held  by  the 
followers  of  Wollaston — Herschel  and  Helmholtz  naming  the 
most  refrangible  colour He  adduced  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  correct  colour  was  between  these  two,  viz.,  a violet-blue, 
such  as  given  in  appearance  by  a moderate  thickness  of  deep- 
coloured  solution  of  aminonio-sulphate  of  copper,  llis  chief 
argument  was  this,  that  the  pure  colours  are  not  seen  wirh  a 
highly  illuminated  spectrum  ; the  colour  near  II,  under  intense 
illumination,  bee  mes  of  a sickly,  faded,  pinky-purple  character, 
ami  the  Idues  and  yellows  are  unduly  dev.  loped,  arising  from 
the  principle  that  no  one  colour  sensation  can  be  intensely  excited 
wi  hout  sympaihe'.ically  exci'ing  at  the  same  time  the  other  two, 
and  usually  one  more  so  than  the  other  ; thus  in  the  Wollastouian 
spectrum,  given  by  the  li^ht  from  the  sky,  and  a medium  width 
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of  aperture,  we  have  red,  a narrow  strip  of  orange  yellow,  then 
the  blue  and  violet ; but  as  the  aperture  is  gradually  reduced, 
the  blue  becomes  more  violet//'oi«  re  lueed  excitement  of  the  green 
seeing  nerves,  while  the  violet  becomes  bluer  from  the  reduced 
sympithetic  e.’ccitemsnt  of  the  red-seeins?  nerves,  so  that  eventu- 
ally the  colour  above  the  grein  becomes  uniformly  voilet-blue. 
Another  original  argument  which  Mr.  Bow  advanced  was  this 
the  length  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  illumination,  and  becomes  greatlv  c mtracted  on  inakin 
a great  reduction  in  the  supply  of  light.  Now  if  there  be  truth  in 
the  theory  that  the  colours  a>e  due  to  three  irregularly  super- 
imposed spectra,  each  spectrum  should  nnderg ) coniraction  in- 
dependentlv  when  the  illumination  is  reduced,  and  this  is  really 
the  case  ; thus  the  lighter  blue  first  disappears  from  the  contrac- 
tion apart  of  the  violet-blue  and  g een ; and  then,  on  a very 
great  re  luction  of  the  light  being  made,  the  yellow  baud  itself 
becomes  dulled.  He  had  attempted  to  register  the  centres  to 
which  these  contractions  tend,  and  gave,  as  rough  approxima- 
tions, for  red,  C -82  D ; for  green,  D -80  E ; and  for  violet-blue 
F -37  G,  on  the  ordinary  prismatic  spectrum,  corresponding  with 
Angstrom  wave-lengths  of  about  6,000,  6,375,  and  4,610  respec- 
tively, but  the  last  determination  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  those 
for  red  and  green.  As  is  well  known,  when  the  light  is  very 
greatly  reduced,  the  red-seeing  nerves,  compared  with  the  others, 
become  much  less  excited,  and  so  when  the  reduction  of  the  light 
is  made  very  extreme,  no  red  is  embraced  in  the  spectrum.  It 
may,  for  instance,  begin  at  1)  '38  E,  and  rise  to  above  F 'Od  G. 
and  show  a feeble  green  below  a point  about  E '81  F,  and  a feeble 
viol  -t  above  the  same. 

The  President,  in  a few  app-'opriate  remarks  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Bow,  invited  Mr.  Nor- 
man Maclteth.  A.RS  A.,  to  express  his  views  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  Mr.  Bow's  investigations. 

In  response,  Mr.  Macbeth  said  that  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Bow 
was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  He  did  not  know  of  any  one  better 
qualified  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  he  had  looked  forward 
to  this  evening  with  much  interest  expecing  to  hear  something 
of  real  value,  an  expectation  which  had  iu  no  sense  been  disap- 
pointed. He  must,  however,  remai  k that,  notwithstanding  the 
theories  advanced  by  Mr.  Bow,  and  in  spite  of  the  conclusive  ex- 
periments with  which  he  hud  supported  them,  he  was  at  a loss 
to  see  bow  he.  as  an  artist,  was  to  make  use  of  them.  He  would 
like  to  know  from  Mr.  Bow  how  it  wa.s  possible  for  him,  with 
ordinary  pigments,  to  produce  a yellow,  if  red,  green,  and  violet 
were  the  only  col  mrs  available.  True,  Mr.  Bow  had  shown  hotv 
this  wa.s  to  be  done  under  peculiar  conditions,  not,  as  he  could  see, 
available  to  an  artist.  He  owned  ho  was  greatly  taken  by 
surprise  when  he  .saw  the  various  colours  evolved  from  the 
mingling  of  tints  which  a painter  would  never  dream  of  em- 
ploying if  he  desired  such  results,  and  he  desired  information 
how  he  could  make  a practical  use  of  the  facts  demonstrated. 

Dr.  Hcnter  said  he  failed  to  understand  how  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  primary  colours  suggested  by  Mr.  Bow  could 
be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  artist.  If  all  known  colours 
are  produced  by  the  mixing  in  definite  proportions  of  these 
three  colours,  then  an  artist  has  no  need  of  any  but  these  three  ; 
yet  the  artist’s  colourman  provides  scores  in  every  variety  of  tint, 
and  the  artist  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  them.  He  differed  frun 
Mr.  Bow  in  his  idea  of  primary  colours,  and  held  that  the 
most  enlightened  decorators  of  all  ages  had  era.doye.l  reds, 
yellows,  and  blues  as  the  foundations  of  all  their  colour 
combinations. 

Dr.  Thom.son  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Bow,  the  more  so  as  what  he  had  heard  was  not  a re-hash  of 
old  ideas,  but  the  outcome  of  original  investigation<,  and  showed 
that  the  lecturer  could  speak  with  an  authority  ba--ed  upon 
practical  acquaintance  with  hia  subject.  As  he  understood  the 
discu'.sion,  he  cousid-red  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  lecturer 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  spoken  were  upon  different 
bases — for  whereas  Mr.  Macbeth  and  Dr.  Hunter  only  en  er- 
tained  the  material  pigments  as  found  in  the  colour-box,  Mr. 
Bow  dealt  only  with  the  pure  impressions  made  by  these  colours 
as  illustrated  by  his  practical  demonstrations. 

Ill  replying,  Mr.  Bow  stated  that  the  direction  the  discussion  had 
taken  was  that  he  had  anticipated.  He  found  it  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  idea  of  paints  from  colour  sensations.  Ilia  whole 
argumeuta  were  based  on  colour  sensations,  and  not  on  pigments. 

A hearty  vote  ot  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow  closed  the  meeting. 


The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
)th  May,  tbe  locality  selected  being  Dalkeith  Park,  which,  by  the 
iind  and  special  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
■vas  thrown  open  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  party 
ifarted  from  the  Waverley  Station  per  North  British  Railway 
rhortly  before  ten  o’clock  ; the  weather  being  favourable,  a pleasant 
liy's  outing  was  anticipated.  Dalkeith  is  situated  about  six  and 
i-half  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  quite  an  interesting 
••ountry  town  ; the  ruins  of  the  old  parish  church,  which  stand  near 
he  centre  of  the  to>vn,  impart  an  air  of  antiquity  to  it.  Judging 
from  the  character  of  the  details,  this  buildmg  must  have  been 
iriginally  one  of  great  beauty,  and  an  imposing  architectural 
feature  in  the  rural  landscape.  On  arriving  at  the  park,  the  party 
was  met  by  the  chief  keeper,  Mr.  Chewier,  who  had  been 
instructed  by  His  Grace  to  show  the  grounds  and  be  in  attendance 
for  the  day.  He  conducted  the  party  to  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  portions  of  the  park,  thus  saving  a deal  of  labour  and 
valuable  time.  The  public  being  excluded  from  those  portions 
of  the  estate  which  the  party  was  allowed  to  visit,  and  none  of 
them  having  been  there  before,  gave  the  locality  a peculiar 
interest. 

The  views  are  truly  beautiful,  varied,  and  extensive,  and  a richer 
field  (photographically  speaking)  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
An  energetic  worker,  even  with  the  most  favourable  weather 
daily,  could  not  exhaust  the  field  in  a month.  About  fifty  dry 
plates  were  exposed.  The  light,  excepting  for  a short  time  in 
the  forenoon,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  tbe  hope 
was  reasonably  entertained  that  some  very  beautiful  pictures  had 
been  secured. 

The  party  left  the  grounds  about  four  o'clock,  and  adjourned 
to  the  “•  Cross  Keys.”  where  a comfortable  dinner  awaited  its 
arrival.  Ample  justice  having  been  done  to  this,  and  after  pro- 
posing the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  bociety  and 
its  out-door  meetings,  tbe  party  returned  to  town  delighted  with 
the  day’s  excursion. 


Berlin  Association  fob  the  Prosiotion  of  Photooeaphy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  hold  on  the  21st  March, 
Professor  VooEi.  in  the  chair,  the  principal  subject  ot  discussion 
was  a comrauiiication  from  Herr  Obermettsr  on  the  gelatine 
umulsiou  process. 

As  regards  sensitiveness,  Herr  Obernetter  observed  that  it 
may  be  attained  to  any  required  degree  by  mixing  isinglass  and 
albumen  with  the  gelatine,  but  the  more  sensitive  the  plates,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  preparing  them,  of  guessing  the  right 
length  of  exposure,  of  developing,  &c. : all  the  work  must  be 
carried  on,  it  may  tie  said  at  once,  in  complete  dtrkness,  and 
that  is  no  easy  matter.  At  the  present  time  the  author  of  the 
communication  is  iu  the  habit  of  working  with  an  emulsion  re- 
quiring an  exposure  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  ordinary  wet 
plates,  and  for  all  purposes  such  a degree  of  sensitiveness  is 
amply  sufficient.  For  working  with  emulsion  plates  of  this  kind 
any  dirk  room  in  which  work  is  commonly  carried  on,  and  which 
is  not  too  much  lighted,  can  be  used.  The  following  are  the 


formula : — 

Ammonium  bromide 28 

Silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  41 

Isinglass  ..  ...  23 

Water  ...  ...  ...  250 

This  is  allowed  to  ripen  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  another 
day  is  Ufod  for  washing  ; then  is  added — 

Gelatine  (German)  ...  ...  25 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Water 760 

The  whole  gives  1,0''0  emulsions. 


The  preparation  is  simple,  but  requires  great  care.  The  emul- 
sion sets  completely  in  about  five  minutes,  and  the  plates  can 
then  bo  placed  upright  to  dry  in  any  place  where  the  light  .is 
kept  out.  With  the  aid  of  calcium  chloride  or  sulphuric  acM 
the  drying  will  take  two  hours. 

The  transport  of  dry  plates  in  a state  ready  to  be  used  Herr 
Obernetter  was  opposed  to,  because  it  is  ti-o  troublesome  fur  tbe 
sender,  and  too  expensive  for  the  consumer.  He  considered  the 
preparation  of  tlie  plates  by  his  method,  particularly  when  they 
tiiive  received  a good  cleaning  in  soluble  glass,  to  be  as  simple 
and  certain  as  that  of  ordinary  collodion  plates.  In  using  the 
emulsion,  however,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  access  of  light ; all  the  slides,  cameras,  and  dark  room  • 
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must  be  therefore  perfectly  liuht-proef.  People  iraaijine  that 
all  is  right  when  they  have  dark  yellow  window  panes  nr  lamp- 
shades, and  forget  the  ctiink  by  the  side  of  tlie  door  or  window, 
which  may  cause  any  amount  of  mischief.  With  Nelson’s 
gelatine  and  a fourteen-day  emulsitication,  the  author  had 
attained  as  h’gh  a dsgree  of  sensitiveness  as  in  the  English 
plates  ; but  an  emulsiuu  of  this  kind  only  sets  at  a tempurature 
of  from  6®  to  6®. 

The  great  point,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  rapid  setting.  He  had 
not  observed  any  of  his  emulsion  to  decompose  or  putrify, 
though  he  had  had  it  standing  in  a warm  room  since  Christmas. 
He  belie  ved  that  silver  bromide  must  he  an  antiseptic,  hut  to 
be  on  the  right  side,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  warm  weather, 
he  now  added  some  salicylic  acid,  which  does  not  affect  the 
sensitiveness. 

Accompanying  this  communication  Herr  Obernefter  sent 
some  bottles  of  bis  emulsion,  which  were  distributed  to  the 
members  present  for  trial. 

Professor  Vogel  has  experimented  with  some  of  Obernetter’s 
plates,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  latt-r’s 
formula  for  developing,  he  had  developed  them  ns  best  he  could. 
Notbwithstanding  this,  he  had  found  them  to  quite  come  up  to 
his  expectation,  and  he  showed  a perfectly  exposed  negative 
which  he  had  tiken  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  that  required 
for  a wet  plate.  Ho  also  showed  a plate  which  had  been  ex- 
posed by  Herr  Obernetter  on  the  12lh  January  last,  and  had 
been  sent  to  him  (the  speaker)  to  develop;  the  same  had  given 
a perfectly  pure  negative — a view  of  an  interior. 

As  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  with  gelatine  emulsion,  as  re- 
commended in  the  paper,  Herr  Fahling  remarked  that  he  also 
had  experimented  in  this  direction.  He  had  laid  a freshly- 
coated  gelatine  emulsion  plate  in  a pan  of  alcohol  so  soon  as  it 
had  sot,  and  found  that  the  alcohol  extracted  all  the  water  from 
the  film,  and  occupied  its  place.  The  plate  was  quite  dry 
in  about  two  hours  after  its  removal  fron>  the  pan. 

Dr.  Vogel,  however,  remarked  that  Obernetter’s  emulsion 
treated  in  this  way  would  dry  in  half  an  hour. 

Herr  Seliomann  expressed  surprise  that  Herr  Obernetter 
should  recommend  the  addition  to  the  emulsion  of  albumen, 
which  would  certainly  act  as  a restrainer.  On  one  occasion, 
when,  fur  the  sake  of  experiment,  he  had  himself  prepared  an 
emulsion  of  albumen,  and  had  allowed  the  plate  coated  with  it 
partly  to  dry  spontaneously,  partly  to  coagulate  by  immersion 
in  a not  too  weak  silver  bath,  he  had  found  it  to  become  so  in- 
sensitivo  as  to  be  useless. 

The  Pkesident  pointed  out  that  already  in  18 i6,  before  the 
discovery  of  collodion,  attempts  had  been  made  to  obtain  a 
negative  on  glass  by  means  of  an  iodized  film  of  albumen,  when 
the  same  great  want  of  sensitiveness  of  this  substance  was  ob- 
served. Herr  Obernetter,  however,  must  have  had  a different 
experience,  for  it  will  he  remembered  that  in  the  paper  just 
read  be  laid  great  stress  on  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
development ; he  bad  given  particular  instructions  not  to  lay 
the  plate  in  water  before  developing,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  albumen  in  the  film  from  being  dissolved  out. 

Herr  Hart.mann  re.ad  a very  interesting  and  complete  paper 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  tiuman  head,  with  particular  leference 
to  everything  that  bad  an  iuUueoce  on  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  therefore  of  importance  for  the  portrait  photographer. 
Fur  illustrating  his  paper,  he  exhibited  a natural  skull  and  a 
model  ot  tlie  muscles  of  the  head,  with  a drawing  on  an  en- 
larged scale  of  the  same.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  his  model  were  made  too  prominent. 

Dr.  Fritscue  expl  ained  that  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
model  was  a reproduction,  the  blood  vessels  would  be  dispro- 
portiouately  distended  in  consequence  of  the  injection  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  4th  April,  Herr 
Prumm.  in  a speech  of  great  feeling,  proposed  that  the  honorary 
membership  of  the  Society  snoutd  be  granted  to  the  President, 
Dr.  Vogel.  According  to  tlie  statutes,  the  Commit'ee  of 
Managument  were  empowered  to  confer  this  honour  on  men 
distinguished  in  science  and  art,  and  on  those  who  had  rendered 
special  services  to  photography  in  general  or  to  the  Association 
in  particular ; to  make  this  distinction  still  greater,  it  has  been 
but  sparingly  bestowed.  The  completion  of  the  tenth  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 

hutography  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  a must  favourable 
Ppottunity  for  the  members  to  show  the  respect  and 


elmiratiun  they  entertained  for  their  presi  ient,  to  whom  the 
fl  >urishiiig  conddion  of  the  Society  was  in  great  part  due  ; and 
the  most  adequate  way  of  doing  so  seemed  to  be  to  taks 
advantage  of  tlie  statute  above  alluded  to.  The  Uommittee  at 
tlieir  last  inee'ing  had  come  to  the  determination  of  electing 
their  President.  D '.  Vogel,  an  hon or.iry  memh  -rof  the  Societv, 
and  has  begged  the  general  body  of  the  members  to  confirm 
their  ilecisioii.  'I'he  proposition  was  received  with  general 
acclamation,  and  three  rounds  of  cheers  for  Dr.  Vogel.  In 
returning  ttianks,  the  lalterexplained  that  at  first  he  had  some 
hesitation  in  accepting  this  great  distinction,  the  climax  to 
all  the  proofs  of  devotion  and  love  ho  had  experienced  from 
the  members  of  the  Association,  because  perhaps  outside  the 
Society  it  might  be  misinterpreted  ; but  on  consideration  he  felt 
that  his  conduct  iu  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Hornig  could 
not  be  open  to  exception  ; the  latter  had  also  been  nominated 
to  the  honorary  inemhership  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Vienna,  whoso  president  he  is;  he  (Ur.  Vogel)  would  therefore 
gladly  accept  the  honour  now  proposed  to  him. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  inst  intaneous  photographs  of  the  trotting  and  galloping 
action  of  the  horse  had  been  shown  at  a previous  meeting  of 
the  Association.  Ho  described  in  this  letter  them  inner  in 
which  these  photographs  were  taken— that  is  to  siy,  by  means 
of  six  cameras  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  so  arranged  I hat 
the  shutters  were  electrically  opened  at  intervals  Of 
a second.  The  writer  inten  Is  to  submit  other  animals  and  also 
human  beings  to  similar  experiments,  and  hopes  to  attaia 
results  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  student  of 
animal  m“chanics. 

Herr  Seligmann  reported  on  the  results  of  his  latest  experi- 
ments with  dry  plates.  He  had  exposed  some  of  Wratten  and 
Wainwright’s  pl-ites  in  the  studios  ot  Herren  Pruram  and 
Scliaarwachler,  using  the  iron  oxalate  developer,  and  found  the 
requisite  time  of  exposure  to  bo  about  one-teuth  of  that  ot  a 
wet  plate.  The  plates  which  were  developed  in  the  first 
named  studio  exhib’ted  very  nearly  the  same  brilliancy  and 
general  cliaracteri-tics  as  wet  plates ; those  in  the  studio  of 
Herr  Schaarwachter  were  soraewliat  greyer  in  tone.  This 
difference,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  was  due  to  the  iron 
oxalate  developer  usecl  at  Herr  Pnimra’s  being  freshly  made, 
w bile  that  of  the  other  studio  was  some  days  old — another  proof 
that  this  developing  solution,  to  he  effective,  must  be  recently 
prepared  for  use.  He  had  likewise  tried  plates  by  Messrs. 
Wegner  and  Motter,  and  was  ab'e  to  speak  in  their  favour. 
Herr  Schaarwachter  also  exhioited  some  negatives  on  gelatine 
pellicles  tliat  he  had  received  from  Herr  Wilde  ; they  are  pre- 
pared as  follows: — A glass  plate  is  first  coated  with  raw  collo- 
dion, then  with  gelatine,  and  next,  after  being  dried,  with 
emulsion.  It  is  then  exposed,  developed,  varuished,  and  the 
pellicle  finally  drawn  off  the  glass. 

Herr  Kg.ntzb  submitted  some  plates  in  which  he  had  found 
a number  of  peculiar  small  black  spots.  This  imperfection  be 
believed  to  be  due  to  toe  great  acidity  of  ttie  silver  bath,  for 
when  the  latter  was  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  the 
defect  disappeared. 

Herr  Reicuard  douhteil  whether  the  aciil  was  the  cause  ot 
the  spots,  for  silver  baths  had  been  often  for  some  reason  or 
other  acidulated  to  an  excessive  degree  without  producing  a 
similar  appearance. 

Herr  Schaarwachter's  experiences  agreed  with  those  of 
Herr  Kunize.  An  acid  silver  bath  with  a neutral  colloiiioa 
produced  the  spots,  but  wheu  the  collodiou  was  also  made  acid, 
then  the  evil  was  cured. 

Herr  Pkumm  took  occasion  to  impress  on  the  members  pre- 
sent ths  importance  of  bringing  up  lor  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  the  numerous  defects  that  were 
observed  in  the  collodion  process,  us  affording  the  b^st  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  bow  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  the  present 
time,  photographers  in  Berlin  had  tocomplain  of  two  causes  of 
the  bad  or  inferior  results  of  their  work:  one  of  these  was 

the  town  water,  which,  since  it  had  been  derived  from  a new 
source,  was  everywhere  disapproved  of ; the  other  whs  the 
colloilion,  wliich  seemed  lately  to  be  subject  to  loss  of  colour. 
To  obtain  good  photographs  with  such  a collodion,  it  must 
necessarily  be  acidulated,  and  that  to  a degree  never  previously 
attempted  ; also  the  acid  must  he  kept  continually  renewed. 
As  reganls  the  spots  to  which  Herr  Kuntze  had  drawn  atten- 
tion, the  speaker  would  have  been  inclined  to  seek  fur  the 
cause  iu  the  albumen  substratum,  were  it  nut  that  they  had 
been  found  also  on  plates  in  which  a substratum  had  not  been 
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used.  Dust  particles,  especially  those  in  which  lime  occurred, 
were  very  likely  to  produce  spots  on  albumen,  as  he  had  him- 
self often  had  occasion  to  ob>erve.  Generally  the  alkaline 
action  of  lime  must  be  prejudicial,  and  the  presence  of 
lime  in  cotton  wool,  which  had  been  spectroscopically  demon- 
strated by  tbe  President  at  one  of  tbo  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  summer  of  last  year,  might  be  the  origin  ot  many 
an  imperlection. 

llerr  Qc'idde  complained  that  in  winter,  particularly  when  it 
was  a cold  one,  he  had  to  contend  with  many  causes  of  failure 
which  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  a warmer  season  ; this 
was  especially  the  case  with  defects  in  the  collodion,  which  also 
were  now  more  common  than  formerly. 

Herr  Joop  related  the  case  ot  a laboratory  where  the  work 
had  always  been  satisfactorily  executed,  until  one  day  suddenly 
all  tbo  plates  showed  signs  of  fogging.  This  was  found  to  be 
due  to  the  fuel  used  for  healing  the  room  ; formerly  this  con- 
sisted of  coal  exclusively,  but  was  changed  to  brown  coal  and 
anthracite,  and  from  the  date  of  tbe  change  the  fog  made  its 
appearance,  but  vanished  again  when  wood  was  burned  in  the 
stove. 

Herr  Boll  believed  that  in  this  case  defective  heating 
appliances  must  have  been  at  fault.  He  had  himself  always 
used  anthracite  as  fuel  williout  observing  bis  plates  to  fog. 

Herr  VoN  Rouzelen  ppinted  out  a circums’ance  which 
rendered  the  discovery  ofthe  cause  of  defects  extremely  ditiicult. 
The  photographer  never  knew  what  occurred  to  his  chemicals 
when  his  back  was  turned.  It  often  might  happen  that  a half- 
educated  assistant,  partly  out  of  ignorance,  and  partly  out  of 
inquisitiveness,  would  tamper  with  the  reagents,  and  thus  be- 
come the  author  of  inexplicable  failures. 

Herr  Skligmann  exhibited  a travelling  camera  constructed 
by  Rouoh,  in  England,  for  plates  ten  inches  square.  The  same 
he  showed  to  be  exceedingly  conveuient  and  compendious,  and 
to  pack  into  a space  of  IZ  inches  square  by  3 inches  high. 
It  could  be  bought,  he  said,  for  120  marks  (JEtJ),  but  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  many  improvements,  which  increased 
the  price  by  80  marks  (£4).  Some  of  the  parts,  he  thought, 
were  decidedly  too  weak,  and  ho  had  replaced  them  by  others  of 
stronger  construction  ; he  had  also  made  some  additions  to  im- 
prove the  stability. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  of  management ; the  tinancial  statement  was 
read  by  Herr  Bergmann,  the  report  on  the  library  by  Herr 
Hartmann,  and  an  account  of  tne  condition  ot  the  portfolio  by 
Herr  Seugmann. 


Stalk  in 

“ Bringing  Home  the  May.” — One  of  our  comic  corres- 
pondents pays  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  the  compliment  of  quoting 
the  title  of  his  famous  picture  “ Bringing  Hume  the  M ly,”  as 
the  side-heading  to  a comic  sketch  illustrating  the  chilly,  un- 
seasonable weather. 


^0  ®0rr£sgo»itf«t3. 

F.  B.  Y. — In  your  second  batch  of  prints  the  toning  bath  is  almost 
too  new  and  active,  and  tbe  negative.s  are  not  good.  They  are 
not  quite  brilliant  enough  to  permit  sufficiently  deep  printing  to 
give  a rich  well-toned  print.  The  bath  will  improve  daily.  We 
see  no  reai-on  to  condemn  the  p.iper. 

H.  W.  H. — We  should  not  think  that  metagelatine  is  the  beat 
substratum  to  collodionize  plates,  on  account  of  ita  slow  setting 
qualities.  It  may  be  made  by  long  continued  application  of  beat 
to  the  solution  of  gelatine,  wither  without  the  addition  of  a little 
acid.  Diluted  albumen  forms  the  best  substratum  we  know. 
2.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  tlte  .-ulplio-cyaiiide  ofgold  ton- 
ing bath  is  quite  safe.  AVe  have  only  u-ed  it  forcolliidio-cliloride 
prints,  and  have  never  known  a case  of  fading.  There  is  no 
such  decomposition  or  liberation  of  sulphur  as  should  cause 
apprehension. 

Cymuig.— A piece  of  wood  with  a strip  of  pure  black  india-rubber 
(not  vulcanized)  cemented  on  its  surface  is  the  proper  thing  for 
a water-tight  top  to  a silver  bath.  This  will  not  injure  the  solu- 
tion ; almost  anything  else  will  do  so. 


T.  Gresham. — Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  we  will 
prinf.  in  an  early  number.  We  do  not  know  of  any  English 
translation  ofthe  Fn-nch  manual  in  question  ; any  English  book- 
seller will  be  able  to  order  it  through  an  agent.  There  are  vari- 
ous foreign  puldisl.ers  in  London  who  will  undertake  such 
agency,  such  as  Truhiier,  Dulau,  and  others.  The  price  we  do 
not  know.  The  duplication  you  point  out  is  somewhat  amusing. 
Probably  some  contributor  to  the  Times,  rather  than  the  rasna- 
geis  of  the  j iurual  iiself,  neglected  to  make  the  necessary 
acknowledgment.  A little  more  exposure,  or  a brighter  light, 
is  the  chief  want  of  your  prints. 

Oi’ERATORasks  where  directions  for  the  preparation  of  rapid  gela- 
tine plates  may  be  found.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  where, 
in  the  photographic  literature  of  the  last  twelve  months,  such 
directions  cannot  be  found,  as  this  has  been  the  staple  subj-  etto 
which  discussions  in  societies  and  articles  in  journals  have  been 
devoted  ; and  in  our  Year-Books  and  in  the  News  for  the  last 
few  years  many  articles  have  appeared.  One  of  the  most  rapid 
of  published  processes  is  that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  described  on 
p.  511  of  our  last  volume.  2.  Captain  Abney’s  book  will  give  you 
full  information.  3.  Both  the  emulsion,  the  sensitive  pellicle, 
and  the  plates  are  procurable,  as  jou  will  learn  on  examining 
our  aiiverli.sing  pages.  In  our  last  Yi-ar-Book  you  will  find 
the  fullest  collection  of  advertisements  referring  to  the  subject. 
Chromotoi- HILL’S. — AVe  cannot  give  you  certain  information  as  to 
where  or  bow  the  paper  is  procurable,  hut  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain. Our  accounts  of  Boll’s  researches  in  relation  to  ‘‘visual 
purple  ’’are  derived  from  foreign  scientific  journals  as  they  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  Acc  unis  of  such  matters  relating  to 
foreign  science  are  contributed  to  our  pages  by  members  of  our  staff 
who  lead  the  various  foreign  journals  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
dausiug  a lything  Ci  interest  to  our  readers. 

Amatedk. — There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the  subject  of  b.tckgrounds 
or  to  speii  il  effects  in  backgrounds  or  modes  of  obtaining  them. 

J.  C. — AVe  have  not  any  definite  information  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  French  and  German  mounts.  AVe  think  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  goad  and  bad  produced  in  each  country. 
Glass-House. — To  secure  a north  side  light  it  is  of  course  necessary 
that  the  house  should  stand  due  east  and  west.  The  ends  being 
east  and  west  should  be  opaqu**,  and  south  side  may  have  glass  to 
be  excluded  by  blinds  when  the  sun  shines ; but  will  be  useful 
without  blinds  in  dull  weather. 

J.  B.  D. — It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  more  rapid 
results  can  be  obtained  with  gelatine  than  collodion ; but  that 
collodion  emulsions  are. more  manageable.  For  details  of  a good 
collodion  imulsiun  read  Mr.  Cooper’s  article  in  our  Year-Book. 
O.  P. — Many  thanks.  AVe  will  give  the  suggestion  in  an  early 
number. 

Anxious. — There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  producing  collodion 
positives  either  on  glass  or  on  ferrotype  plates;  but  you  must  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  cardinal  ideas  in  producing  negatives.  Y our 
chief  fault  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  over-develop.  Positive 
devob'pment  must  be  much  more  rapid  than  that  necessary  for 
negatives.  Try  again,  bearing  this  in  mind. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  Chivees,  Uigh  Street,  Marlbro’, 

Two  Photographs— Groups  of  Members  of  Wilts  and  East 
Somerset  Congregational  Union. 

JoUe  Carder, 

Photograph  of  Wreck  of  Princess  Alice. 

Mr.  If.  Lord,  Huddersfield. 

Two  Photographs  of  Meltham  Mills  Prize  Brass  Band. 

Mr.  Boak,  Driflicl  ', 

Photograph  of  Unveiling  of  Monument  to  the  late  Potto 
Brown,  at  Houghton. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Wnn  e.  It.  ading, 

Six  Photographs  of  O.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Cocking,  Peckham. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  A.  Tooth. 

Mr.  A.  WvAxr,  Pareham, 

Photograph  of  Farcham  Turnpike  Gate. 

Photograph  of  Blackbrook 'Turnpike  Gate. 

Two  Photographs  of  Cams  Turnpike  Gate. 

Mr.  Seed,  Hereford, 

. Photograph  of  Ruins  of  Whitney  Bridge  after  the  Hood. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond, 

Four  Photographs  of  Prince  Teck. 

Three  Photographs  of  Bt.-Col.  Ommany. 

Mr.  GREoson,  Luion,  Beds., 

Photograph  of  Illuminated  Address  to  Prince  of  Wales  from 
Mayor,  i:c.,  of  Luton. 

Mr.  F.  Brown,  WaBali, 

Five  Photographs  of  Sister  Dora. 

Mr.  SautkR,  of  Luton, 

Photograph  of  two  Dolls  dressed  in  Straw  Plait. 

Photograph  of  W’orsbasket  named  “ The  Paulina.” 
Photograph  of  five  Baskets. 
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PHOTOGKAPUY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
AVolfram’3  Imvestig.ation’s  of  Pyuo-xylin’e — The  Chal- 
lenger AND  Polar  Expeditions  Depicted  by  Photo- 
graphy. 

Wolfram's  Investigations  of  PtjroxtjUne. — A paper  upon 
pyroxyline  that  appears  in  Dingler's  Journal  c&\\  hardly  be 
passed  over  without  remark,  albeit,  in  the  face  of  other 
results  by  well-established  authorities,  these  last  researches 
must  not  be  too  readily  received  in  all  their  integrity. 
The  author  of  the  paper,  a German  chemist,  M.  G.  Wol- 
fram, tells  us,  in  effect,  that  there  is  only  one  description  of 
pyroxyline  or  gun-cotton,  whereas,  as  our  readers  know 
very  well,  we  have  hitherto  distinguished  two  broad 
classes,  that  may  bo  roughly  termed  soluble  and  insoluble. 
The  former  is  photographer’s  gun-cotton,  a lower  com- 
pound (that  is,  less  nitrated,  or  containing  less  nitrogen) 
hitherto  known  as  di-nitro-cellulose ; and  the  military  gun- 
cotton, or  tri-nitro-cellulose,  that  is  more  highly  charged 
with  nitrogen.  It  may  happen  that  the  military  gun- 
cotton is,  to  a certain  extent,  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  just  as  photographer’s  cotton  is  found  sometimes 
not  to  be  wholly  soluble ; but,  as  a general  rule,  the  two 
kinds  may  be  described  as  soluble  and  insoluble,  and  are 
regarded  as  finished  products  in  their  way.  According 
to  M.  Wolfram,  however,  there  is  only  one  real  nitro-cel- 
lulose,  and  that  should  contain  41-89  per  cent,  of  NOj,  or 
nitric  oxide.  If  a cotton,  after  treatment  with  the  acids, 
is  found  to  contain  more  NO^  than  this,  then  the  surplus 
nitric  acid  is  in  the  pores,  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a component  part  of  the  gun-cotton.  Again,  if  the 
steeped  cotton  proves  to  contain  less  than  41-89  per  cent, 
of  No,,  then  the  conversion  of  the  cotton  is  not  complete, 
and  there  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  gun-cotton  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  non-nitrated  cellulose.  This  is  M. 
Wolfram's  chief  statement,  and  it  differs,  we  need  hardly 
say,  from  what  has  already  been  laid  down  by  authorities 
on  the  subject.  It  is  certainly  a fact  that  samples  of 
photographer’s  gun-cotton  can  be  produced  which  are 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  are  no 
other  than  di-nitro-cellulose,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lowest 
form  of  pyroxyline,  and  contain,  therefore,  according  to 
M.  Wolfram,  non-nitrated  cellulose,  or  unconverted 
cotton.  If  they  contain  non-nitrated  cellulose,  how  is  it, 
we  ask,  that  the  mass  dissolves  so  readily  and  without 
residue?  This  is  a point  that  wc  should  like  to  have 
more  fully  explained,  for  if  we  can  prepare  a product 
from  cotton  which  will  entirely  dissolve  in  ether-alcohol 
if  it  has  not  been  acted  upon  too  much  or  too  little  by 
certain  agents,  there  is  surely  good  ground  for  calling 
such  product  a definite  and  finished  body.  M.  Wolfram 
says  no,  it  is  imperfect ; and,  to  render  it  perfect,  it  must 
contain  more  than  double  as  much  nitrogen,  and  become 
what  he  calls  pentauitro-cellulose.  This,  however,  is 
insoluble  ; hence  we  are  to  conclude  that  what  photo- 
graphers call  pyioxyline  is  not  really  so,  but  gun-cotton 
mixed  with  ordinary  cotton.  We  do  not  think  many 
chemists  aud  photographers  will  be  found  eager  to 
believe  this,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  M.  Wolfram’s 
statements  are  not  all  of  them  so  difficult  of  credence. 
In  fact,  in  one  portion  of  his  paper  he  seems  to  bear  out 
a statement  that  is  made  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  in  our 
last  Year-Book.  Dr.  Monckhoven  therein  shows  how 
that  one  and  the  same  pyroxyline  may  be  employed  both 
for  dry  and  wet  plates.  For  dry  work  a more  pulverulent 
film,  and  one  easily  permeable  by  reagents,  is  desired, 
than  is  necessary  for  wet  plates.  To  prepare  a pyroxy- 
line proper  to  dry  plates,  the  acids  are  dilute  and  the 
temperature  very  higli,  when  the  result  is  a gun-cotton 
of  a pulverulent  character  and  in  short  fibres,  yielding  a 
film  that  is  no  longer  transparent,  but  semi-opaque  and 


porous.  Strong  acids  and  a low  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  a pyroxyline  that  yields  a colourless 
and  resistant  film.  But  either  a semi-opaque  and  pulve- 
rulent film  on  the  one  hand,  or  a transparent  and  resistant 
one  on  the  other,  may  be  secured  from  the  same  gun-cotton. 
Dr.  Monckhoven  tells  us  in  his  paper,  if  care  is  only 
taken  to  modify  the  nature  of  the  solvents  employed. 
M.  Wolfram  confirms  this  statement  of  Dr.  Moncknoven, 
and  says  distinctly  that  the  film  formed  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  pyroxyline  is  not  merely  dependent  in  its 
character  upon  the  pyroxyline  itself,  but  upon  the  solvents 
employed.  M.  Wolfram  further  says  that  the  solubility 
of  a gun-cotton  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  attack 
of  sulphuric  acid  employed.  The  sulphuric  acid  has  the 
effect  of  toughening  the  fibre,  and  the  more  easily  a cotton 
fibre  is  toughened,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  turn  the 
fibre  into  gun-cotton.  One  other  point  deserves  attention 
in  M.  Wolfram’s  paper,  especially  by  photographers.  A 
little  while  ago,  as  we  know,  there  was  a good  deal  said  in 
the  photographic  world  about  the  addition  of  gelatine  to 
cotton  in  the  preparation  of  dry -plate  gun-cotton.  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  being  one  of  the  advocates  of  such  a mea- 
sure. The  collodion  film  was  thereby  improved  and 
rendered  more  sensitive,  it  was  averred,  although  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  gelatine  must  have  been  dissolved 
on  the  addition  of  the  acids.  M.  Wolfram,  however,  in 
his  paper,  tells  us  that  a pulverulent  pyroxyline  will  be 
secured  by  this  means,  and  a pulverulent  pyroxyline  is,  as 
we  know,  of  all  things  the  best  suited  for  dry-plate  work. 
By  impregnating  cotton  with  gelatine,  he  says,  or  by 
adding  gelatine  to  the  acid  mixture  previous  to  nitration, 
this  modification  of  the  pyroxyline  is  brought  about.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  M.  Wolfram’s  published 
investigations  will  be  challenged  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

1 he  Challenger  and  Polar  Expeditions  Depicted  hg  Photo- 
graphv. — People  are  beginning  to  call  out  about  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Challenger  expedition.  It  is  now  along  time 
since  Sir  Wyville  Thompson  returned  from  the  cruise,  and 
brought  with  him  a valuable  collection  of  negatives,  made 
in  every  habitable  and  inhabitable  corner  of  the  globe. 
A large  sum  of  money  has  been  granted  by  Government 
for  the  printing  of  these  negatives,  but  so  far,  it  seems, 
no  distribution  of  the  pictures  has  taken  place.  vVe  trust 
that,  unlike  the  pictures  of  the  Polar  Expedition,  they  will 
not  be  printed  in  silver,  but  something  less  perishable.  As 
their  value  lies  more  in  the  fact  that  they  are  records  than 
anything  else,  permanence  is  an  element  that  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  seeing  that  there  are  several  methods  of 
permanent  printing  at  our  disposal,  it  is  foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme not  to  avail  oneself  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Polar 
photographs,  the  pictures,  although  taken  by  public  money, 
were  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public  in  a most  jealous 
manner.  The  few  sets  printed  in  silver  were  handed  over 
to  certain  societies  and  institutions,  in  ill-contrived  boxes, 
that  hindered  their  inspection,  and  those  who  obtained  tbe 
privilege  of  purchasing  were  asked  to  pay  very  much  more 
than  their  cost.  As  to  permitting  the  general  public  to 
purchase  what  was  their  own  at  cost  price,  such  a thing 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  whoever  else  had  the  direction  of  affairs  ; 
and  although  the  Polar  negatives  might  have  been  dupli- 
cated a dozen  times  over  if  need  be  to  supply  impressions, 
the  pictures  are  still  rarities  in  their  way.  Whether  the 
same  narrow  and  parsimonious  policy  will  be  adopted  in 
respect  to  the  pictures  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ; but  as  many  of  them  possess  distinct 
scientific  interest,  we  shall  proDably  have  the  scientific 
societies  calling  out  unless  the  prints  are  properly  distri- 
buted. Again,  we  hope  that  silver  printing  has  been  dis- 
carded, for  unless  the  albumenized  paper  now  manufactured 
is  properly  selected,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
results.  A series  of  prints  upon  cheap  foreign  paper  would 
, be  of  little  value  in  the  archives  of  a museum. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reproduction  of  Colour  by  Photograpuy— Process 
OF  M.  Ch.  Cros — Process  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron 
— Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Two  Processes. 


Reproduction  of  Colour  ly  Photography. — There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I thii.k,  that  the  attention  of  a large  number 
of  experts  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  problem  of 
reproducing  the  natural  colours  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. The  late  Duke  de  Luyncs,  who  had  a steadfast 
faith  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem,  left  by 
will  a bequest  of  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  be 
given  as  a prize  to  the  discoverer  of  a means  of  fixing 
in  the  camera  the  colours  as  they  are  seen  on  its  ground 
glass  plate.  It  was  argued  by  this  noble  patron  of  our  art 
that  as  the  human  intellect  had  been  able  to  obtain  from 
light  a spectrum  with  all  the  lines  and  colours  completely 
rendered,  so  it  must  arrive  at  the  point  of  compelling 
nature  to  surrender  the  other  half  of  her  secret.  Since  his 
death  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim  the  promised  re- 
ward ; it  is  still  fNaiting  like  a rich  heiress  on  whom  a 
number  of  suitors  are  in  attendance.  The  family  of  the 
testator,  however,  are  so  anxious  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
that  they  wanted  to  give  a portion  of  the  accumulated 
interest  of  the  legacy  to  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  who  has 
achieved  an  approximation  to  the  solution  of  the  inte- 
resting question.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a true  approxi- 
mation, since  the  process  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  scientific  principles ; it  is  founded 
absolutely  on  the  complex  nature  of  the  natural  colours. 
M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  works  on  precisely  the  same  lines 
as  M.  Ch.  Cros,  who  so  far  back  as  the  23rd  November, 
1868,  took  out  a patent  for  what  he  called  “ Colours  in 
Photography — solution  of  the  problem.’’  The  latter  part 
of  this  assertion  was  perhaps  slightly  strained,  but  it 
remains  a fact  that  M.  Ch.  Cros  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  ingenious  process  the  discovery  of  which  was  effected 
simultaneously  in  two  quarters.  In  the  Photographic 
News  of  the  16th  May  last,  at  page  229,  the  manner  of 
working  the  application  of  the  principle  (for  the  pro- 
cesses both  of  M.  Cros  and  of  ]\I.  Ducos  depend  on  the 
same)  is  explained  — the  building  up  of  the  natural  tints 
by  the  superposition  of  three  mono-chromatic  prints. 
First  a red,  next  a yellow,  and  then  a blue  print  is  taken, 
for  by  the  use  of  these  three  colours  the  painter  obtains 
all  the  tints  that  he  requires,  and  it  is  by  the  decom- 
position of  light  into  the  same  colours  that  we  get  the 
phenomenon  of  the  spectrum.  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  M.  Ch  Cros,  has  taken  advantage  of  a 
well-known  law  of  physics  in  order  to  obtain  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  tints  of  nature  by  combining  in  different 
proportions  these  three  primary  colours  as  they  are  called. 
As  will  bo  seen,  the  process  is  based  on  natural  principles, 
and  on  that  account  it  deserves  serious  consideration  ; but 
the  question  will  be  asked,  will  nature  allow  herself  to  be 
thus  overcome,  and  will  she  iu  the  end  yield  to  these 
irrefutable  arguments?  It  may  be  hoped  so:  she  is  an 
indulgent  goddess,  and  when  a part  of  her  wealth  has 
been  taken  by  force,  she  often  generously  gives  the  rest 
of  her  own  accord.  In  niy  last  letter  I alluded  to  the 
circumstance  that  very  often  the  same  discovery  had  been 
made  in  different  quarters  simultaneously,  because  it  meets 
a want  of  the  time.  This  is  again  the  case  with  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Ch.  Cros  and  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  two  investi- 
gators who  were  previously  quite  unknown  to  each  other. 
Always  true  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  without  personal 
considerations  of  any  kind,  I shall  endeavour  impartially 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  each  of  these  the  share  that  is  his 
due.  I would  not  allow  Daguerre  and  Niepce  to  be  sepa- 
rated, because  the  facts  of  history  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  give  way  to  considerations  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  provincialism  ; in  the  same  way  I cannot  separate 
the  two  men  who  have  opened  up  the  road  to  the  disco- 
very of  “ Natural  Colours  iu  Photography.”  It  becomes, 


therefore,  a peremptory  duty  to  make  known  separately 
the  considerations  which  M.  Cros  and  M.  Ducos  adduce  in 
support  of  the  discovery.  They  may  serve  as  a guide  to 
those  who  are  taking  up  the  question,  and  may  shed 
some  new  light  on  the  facts  which  are  already  known. 

Process  of  M.  Ch.  Cros. — To  give  his  own  words: — “In 
attacking  the  problem,  I start  from  the  following  proposi- 
tion, of  which  1 shall  give  a proof  : colours  ere  principles 
which,  like  solid  bodies,  have  three  dimensions,  and 
which,  consequently,  require  three  independent  variables 
in  all  formulae  by  which  they  are  represented.  It  follows 
from  this  that  if  we  had  an  instrument  for  measuring 
colour  the  same  as  the  thermometer  measures  degrees  of 
heat,  it  would  require  for  each  of  the  tints  three  distinct 
numbers  to  express  their  relations  with  one  another. 
Hence,  a figured  analysis  of  any  given  subject  or  painting 
might  be  possible  on  such  plan  as  this  ; —The  surface  could 
be  divided  into  a number  of  contiguous  squares,  suE6- 
ciently  small  for  the  degree  of  detail  required,  and  each  of 
these  could  have  their  correct  tint  indicated  by  means  of 
three  figures.  Thus  each  point  of  the  picture  could  bo 
measured  by  means  of  three  magnitudes  which  could  not 
be  confused  into  one  number.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that  a painted  picture  has  five  dimensions,  two  for  fixing 
the  elemental  points  of  the  drawing,  and  three  for  giving 
the  value  of  the  tints.  What,  then,  is  registered  by  the 
photographic  instrument?  Nothing  but  the  actinic  in- 
tensity of  light,  which  is  translated  into  black  and  white 
and  the  intermediate  greys.  A single  linear  scale  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine  each  of  the  terms  of  this  series 
from  black  to  white ; an  ordinary  photograph  gives  no  in- 
dication of  colour.  The  three  kinds  of  primitive  colour 
are  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  blue.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  take  three  different  prints,  one  of  all 
the  points  more  or  less  red,  a second  of  all  the  yellow 
points  or  those  containing  a proportion  of  yellow,  a third 
of  all  the  points  containing  blue.  When  we  have  obtained 
these  three  photographs  they  will  be  one  of  uniform  tint, 
like  ordinary  photographs,  but  in  the  different  shades  of 
black  and  of  grey  ; more  or  less  dark  they  will  respectively 
express  the  different  qualities  of  all  the  red,  all  the  yellow, 
and  all  the  blue,  that  there  is  in  the  picture.  Thus,  then, 
we  shall  have  obtained,  as  a whole,  alj  the  information  that 
the  given  picture  is  able  to  afford,  but  not  its  reproduc- 
tion at  one  direct  glance.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
analysis  of  the  colour  of  the  picture,  but  not  the  synthesis." 
To  obtain  this  kind  of  analysis  of  the  different  coloured 
rays  proceeding  from  the  same  picture,  M.  Cros  makes 
them  pass  through  stained  glass.  The  synthesis  consists 
in  superposing  the  three  positive  prints  one  over  the  other 
on  a white  or  transparent  surfaee,  so  as  to  produce  a con- 
stant result  visible  without  the  interposition  of  any  optical 
instrument.  For  this  purpose  he  has  recourse  to  three 
heliographic  plates  on  stone  or  steel  taken  from  the  three 
negatives,  and  from  these  he  obtains  positive  prints.  '1  he 
dark  parts  of  the  red  print,  for  example,  represent  the 
parts  of  the  picture  where  the  red  has  least  acted,  the  light 
parts  of  the  print  those  where  it  is  most  pronounced. 
This  print,  which  is  called  the  red  print,  is  pulled  in  the 
complementary  colour  of  red — that  is,  in  green  ; simi- 
larly the  yellow  print  is  taken  in  violet,  and  the  blue  in 
orange.  The  second  and  third  of  these  prints  are  taken 
on  transparent  plates,  so  as  to  allow  the  tints  below  them 
to  be  seen.  “In  practice,"  further  writes  M.  Cros,  “it 
will  be  probably  better  to  take  the  negatives  by  means  of 
the  green,  violet,  and  orange  rays,  and  to  puli  the  prints 
with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours.  It  will  also  be  well  to 
begin  with  the  print  in  blue,  for  transparent  blue  lakes  are 
rare,  but  the  yellow  and  red  pigments  can  be  more  easily 
diluted.  The  final  complete  print,  taken  in  this  way,  by  a 
method  resembling  that  of  chromo  lithography,  preserves 
in  its  combined  tints  the  same  relations  as  those  of  the 
original  picture,  except  that  each  of  the  colours  will  be,  to 
a slight  extent,  lowered  by  a tinge  of  its  respective  com- 
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plementary,  and  thia  will  produce  a general  effect,  as  if  a 
biatre  ground  had  been  uaed.  In  those  spaces  where  none 
of  the  colours  have  acted,  the  three  prints  will  show  the 
maxima  of  colourization,  and  superposed  they  will  produce 
black  ; where  the  three  colours  have  manifested  the  most 
intense  action  the  three  prints  will  allow  the  white  of  the 
paper  to  show  through.  Pursuing  the  analysis,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  secondary  and  tertiary  tints  will  be  pro- 
duced.” 

Process  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron. — The  above  is  a sum- 
mary account  of  M.  Cros’  method;  let  us  now  note  that 
that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  rests  on  exactly  the  same 
chain  of  reasoning.  Granted  the  principle  that  simple 
colours  can  be  reduced  to  three,  M.  Ducos  argues  thus : — 
If  I can  decompose  into  three  distinct  pictures — a red  one, 
a yellow  one,  and  a blue  one— the  single  picture  which  I 
am  going  to  copy,  but  which  is  in  reality  a triple  picture 
as  far  as  regards  the  colour  rendered  by  nature,  and  if 
of  each  of  these  three  pictures  I can  obtain  a photo- 
graphic copy  which  reproduces  its  special  colour,  it  will 
be  enough  for  me  to  combine  these  three  coloured 
images  into  one  image  to  obtain  an  exact  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  original  as  regards  both  colour, 
niodelliug,  and  general  effect.  Starting  from  this  hypo- 
thesis, M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  after  many  experiments,  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  separately  with  the  camera  three 
negatives  of  the  same  subject,  each  taken  by  a differently 
coloured  light  — a green  light,  a violet  light,  and  an 
orange  light.  These  negatives  he  calls  his  monochromes  ; 
the  green  light  gives  the  red  monochrome,  the  violet  light 
the  yellow  monochrome,  and  the  orange  light  the  blue 
monochrome.  These  are  the  complementary  colours. 
“ Let  us  take,  for  instance,”  says  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron, 

“ the  red  monochrome  produced  by  the  negative  taken 
wilh  the  green  light.  Since  the  cell  filled  with  a green 
liquid  acta  a filter  for  light  of  that  colour — that  is,  allows 
the  green  rays  almost  exclusively  to  pass,  and  intercepts 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  rays  in  proportion  as  their 
tone  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  the  true  red,  and  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  natural  objects,  which  emit 
abundantly  the  green  rays,  are  coloured  yollow,  green,  and 
blue,  it  follows  that  the  negative  in  question  will  translate 
into  black  all  yellow,  green,  and  blue  surfaces : also  that 
the  red  pigment  of  the  monochrome  taken  from  this  nega- 
tive will  translate  into  red  the  reds  of  the  model,  and  that 
a red  the  more  intense  iu  proportion  as  the  red  of  the 
model  18  more  decided  ; lastly,  that  this  red  pigment  will 
be  eliminated  beneath  the  black  parts  of  the  negative — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  parts  of  the  monochrome  corresponding 
to  yellow,  green,  and  blue  surfaces— and  that  this  elimi- 
nation will  be  the  more  complete  iu  proportion  as  the 
yellow,  the  green,  and  the  blue  are  more  decided.  Ana- 
logous reasoning  applies  to  the  other  monochromes  : each 
will  contain  its  proper  proportion  of  the  special  colour  it 
is  intended  to  represent,  either  iu  a simple  or  combined 
form.”  By  superposing  these  three  monochromes — the 
red,  the  yellow,  aud  the  blue,  we  obtain  the  synthesis — that 
is,  the  polychromatic  image.  Everywhere  there  will  be 
formed  a combination  of  red,  and  yellow,  and  blue  in 
unequal  proportions.  The  red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays 
transmitted  or  reflected  by  natural  objects  are  all  com- 
pound, although  they  produce  a simple  effect  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  There  is  always  some  other  colour  in  our  reds, 
our  yellows,  and  our  blues,  aud  for  this  reason  the  mix- 
ture of  our  colouring  substances  are  able  to  render 
the  orange,  the  violet,  and  the  grien.  In  order  to  obtain 
as  acccurate  a reproduction  as  p jssible  of  the  natural 
colours,  the  three  monochro  ues,  or  positive  images  to  be 
transferred  to  a white  ground,  must  be  worked  up  with 
the  purest  pigments  ; the  red  should  be  the  result  of  the 
entire  absence  of  all  green  rays,  the  yellow  that  of  all  the 
violet  rays,  and  the  blue  that  of  all  the  orange  rays.  F or 
working,  the  processes  employed  are  those  of  photographic 
printing  in  colours,  with  coloured  gelatiuo-bichromate  and 
other  similar  methods  ; prints  may  also  be  got  by  using 


perchloride  of  iron  instead  of  bichromate.  We  may  also 
produce  the  three  monochromes  chemically  by  separately 
focussing  on  three  plates  with  different  salts  of  silver 
Chromo-photography  depends,  therefore,  really  on  the 
decomposition  of  light  in  the  way  indicated  above,  a way 
which  is  certainly  complicated,  and  appears  to  admit  of 
very  little  simplification.  “ This  decomposition  or  filtering 
of  the  light  may  be  either  physical  or  chemical — physical 
when  it  is  effected  by  the  use  of  coloured  media  (coloured 
glasses,  prism.s  &c.)  ; chemically  when  we  can  produce  it 
by  means  of  photographic  compounds  which  are  sensitive 
only  to  the  colours  of  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.” 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Two  Processes. — I have  now 
explained  the  principles  on  which  the  two  inventors  h ave 
worked — principles  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fully  established, 
and  to  admit  of  no  contradiction.  As  regards  practice, 
there  is  room  for  infinite  variety,  and  it  is  for  the  prac- 
titioners and  specialists  to  look  for  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  best  results.  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  has  on 
many  occasions  shown  the  results  of  his  patient  research 
and  indefatigable  study.  M.  Ch.  Cros  has  not  gone 
beyond  publishing  his  theoretical  notions ; he  wishes  those 
who  have  a liking  for  the  subject,  and  who  possess  the 
means,  to  enter  on  the  field  of  practical  experiment,  of 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal,  but  rather  avows, 
the  great  and  manifold  difficulties.  He  recognizes,  more- 
over, that  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  superpose  the  three 
prints  on  which  his  system  is  based ; this  would  be  merely 
eluding  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  Now  to  M. 
Ducos  du  Hauron  belongs  the  indisputable  merit  of  having 
carried  the  entire  arrangement  out  of  the  region  of  theory 
into  that  of  practice.  So  soon  as  the  processes  of  photo- 
graphy are  so  far  simplified  that  every  one,  without 
necessarily  being  a technical  photographer,  can  work  them, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  savants  will  turn  the  discoveries 
of  M.  Ch.  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron  to  account. 
Gradually  the  photographic  camera  finds  a place  in  the 
laboratories  of  our  most  celebrated  scientific  men,  and  it 
does  not  appear  too  much  to  expect  that  one  fine  day,  and 
that  very  soon,  the  world  would  be  startled  by  the  news 
that  the  great  secret  of  all  has  at  last  been  discovered. 
Then  photography  will  have  found  the  link  still  wanting 
to  render  it  a complete  art,  and  some  lucky  experimenter 
will  claim  the  prize  left  by  the  Duke  du  Luynes,  as  well  as 
receive  the  meed  of  public  acknowledgment. 

K.  Versnaeyen. 


REPLY  TO  THE  PAPERS  READ  AT  LAST  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  SOCIETY  AT  THE  “DISCUSSION 
ON  GELATINE  EMULSIONS” 

BY  C.  BEJJNBTT.* 

In  the  first  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, 
the  theory  which  was  start-id,  that  the  action  of  long  emul- 
sification was  to  reduce  fog,  appears  quite  feasible,  provided 
the  salts  are  so  proportioned  as  to  induce  fog.  This,  how- 
ever, I have  never  proposed  ; my  aim  has  been  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  I am  fully  convinced  that  from  the  first 
hour  of  emulsification  fog  should  not  and  cannot  exist  in  a 
properly  proportioned  emulsion.  *I  he  theory  of  the  particles 
of  silver  bromide  becoming  finer  by  emulsification,  and  in 
con-sequence  of  the  greater  surface  presented  to  the  action  of 
light  more  sensitive,  is  one  that  1 would  willingly  grasp 
wore  it  po.ssible,  but  umler  no  power  of  my  own  microscope 
have  I been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  an  emulsion 
during  the  earlier  or  later  stages  of  emulsification.  When 
an  emulsion  is  lightly  salted,  I observe  that  the  particles  are 
infinitesimally  fine,  and  remain  so,  however  long  the  emul 
sification  may  be.  When  heavily  salted,  they  ave  coarse 
and  remain  so— at  least,  such  is  my  experience.  We  mus 
all  hope  Captain  Abney’s  continuous  experiments  may  throw 
more  light  on  these  particulars,  because  these  experiments 
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enable  practical  workers  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions  with 
greater  ease  ; and  although  I cannot  say  my  own  experience 
exactly  tallies,  1 feel  sure  these  and  similar  experiments 
must  ultimately  end  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  long 
cmulsitication  and  increase  of  sensitiveness  : points  which,  in 
connection  both  nith  gelatine  and  collodion,  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  1 cannot  exactly  comprehend  that 
where  the  particles  are  in  contact,  as  Captain  Abney  states, 
the  reduction  of  the  adjacent  unexposed  particles  can  possibly 
follow  so  rapidly  upon  the  reduction  of  the  exposed  particles 
as  this  portion  of  the  theory  would  seem  to  require.  In 
reality,  when  the  film  is  flooded  with  pyro,  the  fog  is  pro- 
duced evenly  and  simultaneously  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
does  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  Captain  Abney’s 
theory,  spread  from  a high  light  on  to  a shadow.  I speak 
of  fog  under  the  condition  laid  down  by  Captain  Abney, 
namely,  when  the  particles  are  coarse  and  in  contact.  1 
hope  Captain  Abney  will  soon  he  in  a position  to  bring 
forward  as  a fact  that  which  at  present  he  treats  as  a theory. 

With  regard  to  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Fry’s  remarks  re- 
specting the  coloured  light  to  bo  employed  with  gelatine 
plates,  I believe  both  gentlemen  alluded  to  development 
only,  and  not  to  the  making  of  the  plates.  I can  only  say 
that  with  less  than  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  (except 
with  artificial  light)  I should  fail  entirely  to  make  the  films  ; 
and  respecting  orange  glass,  I may  certainly  not  have  pro- 
cured the  right  description,  but  1 have  never  met  with  a 
sample  whicb,  even  when  three  or  four  thicknesses  were  used, 
would  enable  me  to  coat  or  develop  with  safety.  I do  not, 
however,  stint  the  light,  provided  it  be  of  the  right  colour ; 
the  only  colour  I find  in  practice  to  be  efficient  is  deep  ruby, 
and  of  this  1 find  I can  use  any  quantity  without  fear,  but 
prefer  four  square  feet  of  four  thickness,  to  one  square  foot 
of  one  thickness.  I speak  as  a practical  worker,  aud  repeat 
that  I presume  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Fry  allude  only  to  deve- 
lopment when  they  recommend  orange  light.  For  that  pur- 
pose it  is  quite  possible,  by  adopting  suitable  means,  to  cut 
off  the  direct  rays  from  falling  upon  the  plates  to  utilize 
Mr.  Fry’s  plan,  but  where  extra  rapid  results,  necessitating 
a powerful  developer,  are  sought  lor,  the  orange  paper  or 
glass  would  assume  a decidedly  dangerous  phase.  I find 
that  Captain  Abney,  in  a letter  to  the  Journal,  states  that 
orange  glass,  no  matter  of  what  density,  must  eventually 
produce  fog,  and  gives  his  reason  why  this  is  so.  I am  glad 
to  say  that  in  practice  I find  my  own  results  entirely  corro- 
borate this  statement.  Each  operator  must  then  decide  what 
amount  of  actinic  light  he  can  afford  to  admit  into  his  dark 
room,  and  place  in  the  imaginary  scales  on  the  one  hand 
‘ convenience  of  working,"  and  on  the  other,  “quality  of 
result,"  and  strike  a balance,  and  as  there  will  no  doubt  be 
many  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  perfection  of  results, 
so  we  may  expect  to  find  many  different  views  as  to  the 
description  of  light  to  be  used  with  gelatine  films.  1 have 
not  yet  had  time  to  test  Colonel  VVortley’s  addition  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  to  the  emulsion,  so  will  leave  that  portion  of  the 
question.  Colonel  Wortley  has  stated  that  he  found  his 
plates  as  rapid  as  mine,  though  they  had  not  been  emulsified 
for  so  long  a period,  and  attributed  that  to  the  manner  of 
washing.  Colonel  Wortley  will  remember  that  the  plates 
I exposed  against  his  were  described  at  the  time  as  having 
been  prepared  from  an  emulsion  which  had  been  rinsed  out 
in  only  three  changes  of  water,  as  my  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
had  been  frozen  a couple  of  months;  the  plates,  therefore, 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a fair  test  of  long  emulsification, 
and  the  action  of  Colonel  Wortley  in  bringing  them  forward 
as  examples  is  calculated  to  mislead. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Berkeley’s  paper  “ On  Gelatine  Emulsion,  with 
Excess  of  bilver,”  confirms  all  I have  previously  said  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  red  fog,  which,  wherever  it  exists, 
destroys  all  sensitiveness.  It  has  been  shown,  over  and  over 
again,  that  free  silver  is  not  necessary  to  ti  e highest  degree 
01  sensitiveness  ; why,  therefore,  continue  to  use  it  in  the 
face  of  such  a long  train  of  evils? 

I entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Fry’s  remarks,  that  the  eflects 


obtained  upon  properly  prepared  gelatine  films  are  more 
uniform,  and  require  less  local  treatment  than  is  the  case 
when  collodion  is  employed  ; this,  I think,  corroborates  my 
argument  to  Captain  Abney,  that  local  development,  as  in 
collodion  and  bath  plates,  is  not  necessary;  and,  as  Mr. 
Fry  states  further  on,  “ they  do  not  require  that  separate 
parts  shall  be  reinforced,  the  correct  gradations  being  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  system.”  I feel  sure,  at  the 
time  these  words  were  spoken,  Mr.  Fry  had  no  idea  of  ever 
supplying  them  commercially,  and  so  only  spolte  as  one 
who  had  used  gelatine  films  in  the  studio ; but  it  is  a point 
I have  always  contended,  that  the  more  sensitive  the  film, 
the  more  equable  is  the  action  of  light,  and  the  more  correct 
are  the  gradations.  The  negatives  shown  by  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  also  were  a telling  proof  that  want  of  latitude  in  ex- 
posure is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  gelatine  process. 

I am  sorry  this  subject  has  been  so  prolonged  in  its  dis- 
cussion, but  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  at  the  last  meeting, 
although  a second  was  evening  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
the  interest  appeared  as  keen  at  the  last  minute  of  the  hour 
as  at  I he  first,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  interest  was  on  a vital  point,  namely,  dry-plate  or  silver 
bath,  not  only  for  the  field,  but  the  stud.o. 


COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

BY  W.  T.  MOHOIN.* 

At  a recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  as  most  of  yon  are 
aware,  a very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Foxlee  on 
the  subject  of  enlargements.  During  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  the  question  arose  as  to  which  is  the  best  mode  of 
making  large  pictures.  I remarked  that  for  all  moderate 
sized  enlargements  (say  20  by  16)  I preferred  the  collodion 
transfer  as  possessing  many  advantages  over  all  other  known 
methods  of  enlarging.  Mr.  Simpson  then  suggested  that  I 
should  prepare  a paper  on  the  subject  for  this  meeting  ; 
but,  as  I have  nothing  new  to  bring  forth,  but  what  every 
photographer  knew,  1 could  not  see  how  I would  profitably 
occupy  the  meeting.  It  was  then  proposed  that  I should 
explain  my  method  of  working.  This  1 will  do  with  much 
pleasure. 

1 maintain  that  collodion  transfers  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  other  known  methods  of  enlarging,  not  even 
excepting  the  secret  five  pound,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounders. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  facility  by  which  they  can  be 
produced  ; secondly,  great  variety  in  the  choice  of  material 
to  which  they  can  be  transferred  ; and,  thirdly,  superiority 
of  the  finished  picture.  I will  give  an  instance  of  the  first- 
named.  An  oflicor  in  the  army  came  to  my  place  one 
morning,  and  asked  me  whether  I could  make  him  a large 
picture  to  match  one  he  had  of  his  wife,  size  14  by  12.  lie 
was  proceeding  to  India  by  the  evening  mail,  and  wished  to 
make  it  a present  before  be  left,  li  was  to  be  painted, 
framed,  &c.,  at  latest  by  7 p.m.  the  same  day.  This,  of 
course,  I told  him  was  out  of  the  question  ; the  light  was 
then  too  poor  even  to  make  a large  negative,  without  the  €t 
ceteras  attached,  and  the  most  I could  attempt  was  to  make 
him  a few  cartes  by  the  time  named,  lie  sat  for  the  cartes, 
and  I got  a tolerable  negative.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, he  mentioned  that  he  would  not  care  what  he  paid  if 
he  could  get  what  he  required.  Now,  as  necessity  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  so  in 
my  case  I began  to  lament  that  I could  not  transfer  a little 
of  the  needful  that  appeared  to  be  so  plentiful  with  him  and 
so  scarce  with  me.  It  then  occurn-d  to  mo  that  it  might  be 
done  by  collodion  transfer,  so  I set  to  work  with  a will.  In 
hnlf-an-hour  the  transfer  was  made,  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour  more  the  artist  was  at  work  at  it,  and  before  G p.m.  it 
was  fairly  painted  in  oils,  framed,  &c.,  and  eight  guineas 
paid  for  it,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  I think  this  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  facility  by  which  they  can  be  produced. 

• This  paper  was  originally  read  before  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  we  reproduce  it  here  as  the  clear  statement  of  a practical  man, 
for  the  benefit  of  many  who  have  asked  us  to  reprint  instructions  for  this 
method. 
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Then,  on  the  score  of  variety,  they  can  be  used  as  trans- 
parencies, or,  if  for  working  in  crayons,  they  can  be  placed 
on  coarse  drawing  papers  of  any  tint;  if  for  watercolours, 
on  smooth  papers.  This  can  be  transferred  to  ivory  for 
miniatures,  or  to  canvas  for  oils  ; but  if  for  plain  pictures,! 
think  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  transfers  upon 
the  eburneum,  as  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
Norwich.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  more  rotundity,  better 
texture,  and  more  detail  in  the  finished  picture,  aud  with- 
out that  very  objectionable  thickening  of  the  hair,  spread- 
ing of  the  high  lights,  and  general  flatness,  that  always 
prevail  in  the  enlarged  negative  by  the  ordinary  process. 

This  is  my  system  of  working  ; but,  as  I before  mentioned, 
there  is  nothing  either  new  or  novel,  but  simply  plain,  prac- 
tical experience.  Coat  ajplate  with  either  Uuggon’s,  Mawson’s 
or  any  good  collodion — if  great  softness  is  desired,  newly 
iodized  ; if  for  vigour,  a month  or  two  old  will  bo  the  best. 
Expose  three  or  four  times  longer  than  would  be  required 
for  iron  development.  Develop  with  the  following  : — 

Pyrogallic ...  100  grains 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  60  ,, 

Glacial  acid  ...  ...  ...  2 ounoes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

The  development  must  be  stopped  immediately  all  the  de- 
tail is  well  out,  without  there  being  too  much  vigour  on 
looking  through  the  picture  as  a transparency.  Wash  well, 
and  fix  with  cyanide  as  for  negatives  ; wash  well  again,  and 
then  pour  over  the  surface  the  toning  solution.  Sometimes, 
when  the  negative  is  every  way  suitable,  the  light  good,  and 
all  things  favourable,  the  picture  will  develop  with  an  agree- 
able tone,  and  will  not,  in  that  case,  require  further  toning  j 
but  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Oneof  the  princi- 
pal drawbacks  tc  the  more  general  adoption  of  collodion 
transfers  is  the  very  objectionable  cold  blue-black  tone  that 
usually  pervades  them.  I have  tried  all  kinds  of  toning — 
bichloride  of  mercury,  uranium,  sulphocyanide,  and  almost 
everything  else  that  bas  ever  been  suggested — but  for  all 
practical  purposes  I have  found  this  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  efifective : — 

Neutral  chloride  of  gold 1 grain 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

This  will  tone  the  picture  almost  immediately,  and  give  a 
rich  tone  if  the  picture  was  well  exposed  and  thin  ; but  if 
the  development  was  slow  from  the  exposure  being  short, 
then  the  picture  will  gain  in  density,  and  will  generally  be 
of  an  unpleasant  blue-black  tone. 

After  toning,  pour  off  the  solution  into  a measure,  and 
flush  the  plate  with  a little  water  to  save  all  the  gold  possi- 
ble, as  it  takes  very  little  to  tone  the  picture.  Wash  the 
plate  thoroughly  well,  and  proceed  to  transfer,  or  lay  the 
plate  in  a dish  of  clean  water  till  a more  convenient  time  ; 
it  will  take  no  harm  for  a few  days  if  kept  immersed.  To 
repare  the  paper,  take  toned  drawing-paper,  or  any  other 
ind  you  may  fancy,  and  float  for  about  one  minute  on  the 
following  whilst  warm  : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Water  2 pints 

Chrome  alum  ...  60  grains 

Then  bang  up  to  dry  in  a warm  place.  When  the  paper 
is  once  dry  the  film  of  gelatine  will  not  again  dissolve  off, 
owing  to  the  chrome  alum  making  it  insoluble  ; it  will, 
however,  after  soaking  a few  minutes  in  tepid  water,  until 
it  becomes  slightly  tacky. 

To  transfer  the  delicate  collodion  film  from  a large  plate 
to  rough  paper  must  appear  to  the  uninitiated  a most  for- 
midable and  delicate  manipulation;  but  it  appears  much 
more  difficult  on  paper  than  it  really  is  in  practice.  The 
tollowing  will  be  found  a very  simple  plan: — Soak  a suit- 
able piece  of  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  tepid  water  for 
a few  minutes.  Whilst  this  is  soaking  pour  over  the  plate  a 
solution  of  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
and  flow  backwards  and  forwards  for  a few  seconds  ; this 
ensures  the  film  leaving  the  plate  more  readily.  Then  apply 
your  transfer  paper,  carefully  avoiding  air-bubbles,  &c. ; rub 


it  down  into  perfect  contact  with  a squeegee.  Caro  must 
be  taken  that  the  paper  does  not  move  after  being  once  in 
contact  with  the  film,  as  this  would  entirely  spoil  the  pic- 
ture. I always  turn  the  paper  over  the  edge  towards  the 
left,  and  holding  with  thumb  and  finger  draw  the  squofgee 
across  from  left  to  right,  then  lay  aside  in  a warm  place  until 
the  paper  is  surface  dry  (that  is,  dry  to  the  touch)  ; lift  one 
corner,  and,  if  sufficiently  dry,  the  film  and  paper  will  leave 
the  glass  and  peel  off  quite  easily.  This  will  produce  a 
matt  surface,  but  when  a highly-polished  surface  is  desired 
the  plate  should  bo  rubbed  (before  coating)  with  a little 
wax  dissolved  in  ether,  aud  the  paper  and  film  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  ; then  pass  a penknife  round  the  picture, 
and  it  will  immediately  leave  the  plate  with  a very  bright 
surface.  Mount  them  as  soon  after  leaving  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  soon  curl  up  and  become  as  tenacious  as  a 
watch -.spring,  and  very  difficult  to  mount  at  all,  owing  to 
the  collodion  surface  not  expanding  after  being  once  dry. 
With  a slight  wash  over  of  a weak  solution  of  gelatine  they 
take  water  or  any  other  colours  quite  easily,  and,  if  desired, 
they  can  be  “ Vander- Weyded.’’  There  appears  to  bo  a 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  enlargements  on  canvas.  I have 
found  the  collodion  transfers  answer  the  purpose  most  ad  mir- 
ably  by  preparing  the  canvas  with  the  gelatine  and  chrome 
alum  as  before  mentioned. 

Now,  I have  another  way  of  making  transfers,  and  this, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  best ; but,  like  most  other  good  things, 
it  is  rather  difficult  loget  at.  Coat  the  plate  with  Thomas’s 
or  Mawson’s  collodion.  I prefer  it  after  being  six  months 
iodized,  and  rather  thick.  I prefer  the  silver  bath  fifty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  but  any ’good  working^bath  will  do. 
Let  the  plate  remain  rather  longer^in  the  bath  than  usual  ; 
remove  the  plate,  and  wash  off  all  free  nitrate  under  an  or- 
dinary tap  ; and,  finally,  wash'with  a little  distilled  water. 
Then,  for  the  preservative,  take — 

Tannin  ...  ...  ...  ...  C drachms 

Honey  4 „ 

Water  20  ounces 

Mix  with  hot  water,  and  filter.  Take  a little  of  this  in  a 
clean  measure  or  cup  and  flood  the  plate,  pouring  it  off  and 
on  three  or  four  times  ; then  place  the  plate  in  a dark,  warm 
place  to  dry,  and  store  away  for  use.  I have  found  these 
plates  keep  well  for  a month,  and  I dare  say  others  will 
keep  longer.  When  you  require  the  plates  for  use  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  for  wet  plates,  but  giving  about  six 
times  the  exposure  ; or,  perhaps,  the  best  way  is  to  try^a 
small  plate  first,  and  see  as  to  exposure;  or,  better  still,  as 
a guide,  is  when  a slight  trace  of  damage  is  just  visible  on 
the  plate  before  developing,  iloisten  the  plate  well^witb 
distilled  water,  and  develop  with  the  following: — 
Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Citric  acid...  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Tartaric  acid  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Flood  the  plate  with'this,  and  pour  back  into  the  measure, 
then  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a thirty-grain  solution  of 
silver.  If  the  picture  comes  up  without  density  and  full  of 
detail,  add  a little  more  silver ; if  strong  and  without  detail, 
add  more  developer.  Develop  rather  deep,  as'^the  toning 
reduces  the  picture  a little ; then  tone  and  fix  with  the 
following : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  ...  5 ounces 
Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  ...  5 grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Flood  the  plate  with  this,  and  pour  on' and  o£f  until  all 
yellowness  disappears,  then  thoroughly  wash,  and  transfer 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  small  crystals  before"you  were  done  in  this  manner. 
I have  made  many  better  as  regards  tone,  &c.  I much  regret 
1 have  not  been  able  to  make  au  enlargement  by  this  method 
in  time  to  show  you  this  evening,  but  I can  safely  say  that 
when  it  is  carefully  worked  with  tact  and  judgment,  as  it 
should  be,  the  tone  and  general  beauty  of  the  untouched 
enlargement  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
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COLLODION  TRANSFERS— ENL.\RGED  AND 

OTHERWISE. 

It  is  a fact,  in  the  history  of  photography,  not  a little  odd, 
that  many  very  excellent  processes  have  been  invented 
and  pnblished,  which  have  either  excited  little  attention 
and  been  quickly  forgotten,  or,  having  gained  some  atten- 
tion, fail  to  make  way  with  the  majority,  and  soon  fall  into 
disuse.  Many  such  processes  might  be  named,  amongst 
which  we  might  classify  the  cyanotype  process  and  its 
modifications,  the  ink  process,  in  which  a permanent  image 
of  gallate  of  iron  is  produced,  the  lac  printing  process, 
and  many  others. 

Amongst  these  processes,  producing  excellent  results, 
which  have  received  less  attention  than  they  deserve,  there 
is  none  more  valuable  than  the  collodion  transfer  process. 
The  picture  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasing,  presuma- 
bly permanent,  easily  and  rapidly  produced,  and  generally 
gives  satisfaction  to  the  public.  With  existing  facilities 
for  rapid  working,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  on  tho 
dullest  day  in  November  a sitter  might  enter  the  studio, 
and  within  an  hour  receive  a dozen  completed  card  por- 
traits ! This,  of  course,  would  be  effected  by  the  aid  of 
gas  or  artificial  light  and  collodion  printing.  The  process 
originated  by  Dr.  Moitessier  received  at  first  but  little 
attention.  Ultimately  it  was  taken  up  by  M.  Disderi,  and 
acquired  considerable  vogue  for  a time.  After  his  collapse 
the  process  seemed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  has  remained 
so. 

Its  claims  are  various.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  rapid, 
simple,  and  beautif  al.  A collodion  film  is,  of  course,  much 
more  delicate  than  paper.  Every  photographer  has 
noticed  with  regret  that  his  best  paper  prints  fail  to 
render  all  the  delicate  gradations  to  be  found  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  collolion  print  will  give  every  gradation  and 
detail  the  negative  possesses.  The  print  may  be  of  the 
same  size,  or  it  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  to  suit  any  pur- 
pose. The  process  yields  admirable  enlargements,  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  produced  by  any  other  method. 
The  printing  can  be  effected  by  gas  light,  or  even  by  lamp 
light.  From  the  fact  that  we  have  repeatedly  recently 
been  solicited  to  re-publish  instructions  for  working  the 
process,  we  are  led  to  conclude  a want  of  knowledge  of 
the  process  and  its  capacities  is  the  chief  cause  why  it  is 
so  little  practised ; we  are  induced,  therefore,  to  give  in 
the  present  number  tolerably  copious  instructions  for 
working  this  metho.l,  and  applying  it  to  various  purposes, 
selecting  the  details  from  previously  published  articles  by 
ourselves  and  others.  We  will  subjoin  here  a summary  of 
the  working  details  and  conditions  required. 

The  Negative  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  delicate, 
fully  exposed,  well  defined,  not  intensified,  and  free  from 
defects.  A negative  possessing  sufficient  vigour  for  printing 


on  albumenized  paper  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
kind  of  negative  used  for  solar  camera  enlargements  answers 
well.  It  is  better  unTarnished. 

The  Collodion  should  possess  good  body,  and  yield  a 
tough  film  ; a powdery  collodion  increases  the  difficulty  of 
working.  The  proportion  of  soluble  cotton  will  depend 
somewhat  on  circumstances  ; but,  as  a rule,  not  less  than  6 
grains  per  ounce  should  be  Used.  Equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol  will  answer  for  the  solvents.  Most  good  samples  of 
bromo-iodised  collodion  will  answer  tho  purpose. 

The  Glass  should  be  clean  and  free  from  scratches  or 
defects.  To  facilitate  the  final  transfer,  its  surface  should 
be  treated  with  a saturated  solution  of  beeswax  in  ether, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a linen  cloth. 

The  Nitrate  Bath  should  be  in  good  order  for  ordinary 
work,  and  be  free  from  any  disposition  to  fog.  As  a general 
rule,  a new  bath,  or  one  which  has  been  treated  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  will  give  good  results. 

A Camera  or  Copyin^r-fiox  expressly  for  the  purpose  must 
be  used.  It  will  consist  of  a long  box  with  a groove  for  the 
negative  at  one  end,  and  a groove  for  the  ground  glass  and 
dark  shade  at  the  other  end.  Midway  is  a sliding  partition 
on  which  the  lens  is  fixed.  The  box  must  be  at  least  four 
times  as  long  as  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  If,  for 
instance,  tho  lens  have  an  equivalent  focus  of  8 inches,  the 
box  must  be  32  inches  long.  In  operating,  the  negative 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  uninterrupted  light  from 
the  sky,  or  a piece  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  in  each 
position  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sky  upon  the  negative. 
A stop,  sufficiently  small  to  give  perfect  definition  all  over, 
should  be  used  in  the  lens. 

The  Developer  may  c.msist  either  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
or  pyrogallic  acid.  The  tone  of  the  print  somewhat  depends 
on  the  developer,  and  especially  by  the  acid  employed. 
The  use  of  acetic  acid  tends  to  a brown  tone  ; the  use  of 
citric  acid  to  a blue-black  tone  ; the  use  of  tartaric  acid  also 
to  a blue-black  tone.  The  organico-iron  developer  possesses 
especial  advantages  in  giving  great  brilliancy  and  aiding 
in  the  production  of  a black  tone.  Either  of  the  following 
developers  will  give  good  results  : — 

ProtoBulpbate of  iron  ...  ...  6 grains 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  minims 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  3 to  6 grains 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  3 ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid...  ...  ...  20  minims 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

For  blue-black  tones,  a portion  of  the  acetic  acid  may  be 
replaced  with  tartaric  acid. 

The  Exposure  is  an  important  element  in  securing  good 
results.  A full  exposure  and  short  development  is  best;  if 
protracted  development  is  required  to  bring  out  half-tone, 
the  image  is  apt  to  be  buried,  and  the  picture  looks  dull, 
and  lacks  detail  in  the  shadows.  At  tho  same  time,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  over-exposure  and  under- 
development tend  to  the  production  of  an  image  lacking 
force  and  contrast.  A little  experience  is  the  best  guide. 

The  Tone  of  the  Picture  depends  somewhat  on  the 
development;  but  after  fixing  (which  may  be  effected  with 
cyanide  or  hyposulphite  of  soda)  and  thorough  wa-hing, 
the  picture  may  bo  toned  with  a neutral  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  1 grain  to  3 ounces  of  water.  The  toning  should 
be  continued  until  the  desired  colour  is  seen  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  film  through  the  gloss.  Modified  tones  may  be 
obtained  by  the  known  method  of  applying  a 10-grain 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  a weak 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium;  but  the  film  becomes 
tender  after  this  operation,  and  renders  the  subsequent 
operation  of  transferring  more  troublesome.  The  time 
required  for  gold  toning  is  very  variable,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  print ; it  is  much  longer  when  the  proof 
has  taken  a long  time  to  develop,  and  is  formed  of  intense 
blacks.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  complete  action  of 
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the  gold  bath  requires  moro  than  three  or  four  minutes  ; it 
often  requires  even  less  time.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
renew  the  toning  solution  once  or  twice  ; this  happens 
especially  when  the  picture  possesses  very  opaque  portions. 
The  proof  is  hnally  washed  in  abundance  of  water,  and  it 
then  only  remains  to  transfer  it  to  paper. 

The  Trans/erruif/  is  the  most  delicate  operation,  and 
requires  the  greatest  inanipular  skill.  The  following  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Dr.  Moitessier  : — After  the  last 
washing  the  plate  is  placed  on  a stand  in  a perfectly 
boiizontal  position  ; then  pour  over  it  as  much  distilled 
water  os  will  remain,  then  apply  to  the  film  a piece  of  ordi- 
nary albumenized  paper  pnviously  moistened,  taking  care 
that  no  bubbles  of  air  are  retained  between  the  paper  and  the 
collodion  ; now  raise  up  the  plate,  holding  the  paper  by  the 
two  corners  to  prevent  its  sliding,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in 
a vertical  position  for  a few  nmments,  to  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off.  The  plate  is  then  left  to  itself  until  the  paper  is 
completely  dry  ; it  may  be  put  in  the  sunshine,  or  brought 
near  a fire  to  hasten  the  drying.  Finally,  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  a bason  full  of  water,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  piece  of  paper  detaches  itself 
almost  spontaneously,  bringing  with  it  the  collodion  film, 
which  adheres  to  the  paper  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
When  dry  the  proof  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  the  most 
delicate  details  appear,  with  all  the  sharpness  they  possess 
in  the  negative. 

In  place  of  the  aibnmenized  paper  here  mentioned,  an 
enamel  paper,  with  a gelatinous  surface,  is  especially  pre- 
pared in  France  for  this  purpose,  and  is  preferable  to  any 
other. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  from  the  under-exposure, 
the  use  of  a too  dense  negative,  or  from  the  quality  of  the 
collodion,  the  transferred  image  looks  less  biilliant  than  it 
did  on  the  glass  before  drying.  To  remedy  this  defect 
proci  ed  as  follows: — After  toning  and  washing  the  finished 
collodion  trausparancy,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  then  varnish 
with  a spirit  varnish.  When  this  is  dry  apply  a thin 
solution  of  gelatine,  containing  a trace  of  glycerine  or  a 
liltle  sugar,  ^^'hendry  apply  a piece  of  the  enamelled  paper 
or  plain  paper,  first  dipped  in  water,  as  before  described, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air-bubbles;  when  dry  remove  from 
the  glass  by  inserting  a penknife  under  the  film.  If  the 
glass  were  properly  treated  with  wax  the  picture  will  leave 
without  difficulty. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  pro- 
duction of  card  and  other  portraits. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FORTUNE-TELLING. 

A CURIOUS  case,  in  which  photography  is  charged  as 
auxiliary  to  a system  of  false  pretences  and  so-called 
fortune  telling,  was  heard  at  Southwark  Police  Court  a few 
days  ago,  a photograph  of  the  “ future  husband  ” of 
applicants  being  sent  fora  number  of  penny  stamps  ! The 
case  is  reported  in  our  daily  contemporary  as  follows  ; — 

“ Thomas  Frederick  Henry,  described  as  a photographer 
at  42,  Cooper’s  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  was  charged  with 
pretending  to  be  able  to  tell  fortunes.  Mr.  Washington 
appeared  for  the  prisoner.  Sarah  Weeks,  middle-aged, 
said  she  was  a widow,  and  resided  at  1,  Sandford  Lane, 
Stoke  Newington.  At  the  end  of  last  month  she  saw  the 
following  advertisement: — ‘ Important.  — Any  unmarried 
persons  sending  their  description,  including  date  of  birth 
and  eigiiteen  stamps,  will  receive  in  return  a beautiful  and 
artistic  likeness  of  their  future  husband  or  wife,  date  of 
marriage,  &c.  Also  my  wonderful  secret  or  fasemeter, 
carefully  sealed.  Address,  T.  Henry,  42,  Cooper’s  Road, 
Old  Kent  Road,  Camberwell.’  On  reading  that  advertise- 
ment she  wrote  a letter  to  the  address,  describing  herself 
accurately,  and  enclosing  eighteen  stamps.  A few  days 
afterwards  she  received  a packet  from  T.  Henry,  enclos- 
ing the  photograph  of  a middle-aged  good-looking  gentle- 


man, and  setting  forth  that  it  was  a likeness  of  her  future 
husband,  and  that  they  would  be  married  in  less  than  nine- 
teen weeks.  There  were  also  a number  of  papers 
relative  to  marriage,  and  some  absurd  and  stupid 
paragraphs.  Knowing  Detective-Sergeant  Wells, 
she  communicated  with  him,  and  the  present  proceed- 
ings were  taken.  In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Washington 
she  said  that  she  would  not  be  disinclined  to  marry  the 
original  of  the  photograph  if  she  liked  him,  and  he  was 
disengaged;  but  she  was  in  no  hurry.  Sergeant  Wells 
fiist  called  her  attention  to  the  advertisement,  anil  asked 
her  to  write  to  the  address,  and  he  handed  her  the  stamps 
required.  She,  however,  wrote  the  letter  and  posted  it 
herself.  She  described  herself  as  a widow  willing  to  get 
married.  She  had  not  been  dissatisfied  with  the  photo- 
graph, and  had  not  written  for  the  return  of  the  stamps. 
.Tohn  Wells,  a detective  sergeant  of  the  M division,  said  that 
it)  consequence  of  numerous  complaints  reaching  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  relative  to  the  advertisement,  by  direc- 
tion of  Chief-Inspector  Fox,  RI  division,  he  was  instructed 
to  make  enquiries,  and  communicated  with  the  last  witness, 
who  handed  him  the  photograph  and  the  papers  received 
from  the  prisoner,  whom  he  apprehended  that  morning  on  a 
warrant.  On  reading  the  letter  to  him,  he  said,  “ Oh,  that’s 
not  much.  It’s  under  the  Vagrancy  Act.”  On  search- 
ing his  house  he  found  a large  number  of  photographs 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  papers,  and  letters  (produced) 
similar  to  those  sent  to  Mrs.  Weeks,  inspector  Fox 
here  asked  for  a remand,  inasmuch  as  he  should  be  able 
to  produce  important  evidence  against  the  prisoner  on  a 
future  day.  Mr.  \Vashingtou  objected  to  a remand,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  deceit  proved.  The 
prisoner  had  sent  a photograph  which  Mrs.  Weeks  ap- 
proved. Mr.  Slade  said  that  if  he  (Mr.  Washington) 
could  bring  the  original  of  the  photograph  to  marry  Mrs. 
Weeks,  that  might  alter  his  opinion,  lie  remanded  the 
prisoner  for  a week,  and  agreed  to  accept  bail  for  his 
attendance.” 


ON  A MODIFIED  METHOD  OP  PREPARING 
G EL  AT  I NO  - B RO  M I D B E M ULS  IONS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

During  a conversation  with  Lieut.  Darwin,  R.E.,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  our  thoughts 
turned  to  the  gelatine  plates  with  which  at  present  most 
photographers  are  crazed.  His  remarks  put  me  in  mind  of 
some  old  experiments  I had  made  with  collodion  and  gela- 
tine emulsions  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  process, 
and  I determined  to  repeat  them.  The  results  I now  com- 
municate to  your  columns,  as  I believe  they  will  aid  the 
progress  of  gelatine  emulsion  making,  by  shortening  the 
process  of  preparation.  The  method  pursued,  though  not 
new  in  theory,  is,  I believe,  new  from  a published  and 
from  a practical  point  of  view  ; and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  its  simplicity. 

One  of  the  great  objects,  I take  it,  in  the  preparation 
of  a sensitive  emulsion  is  to  obtain  it  perfectly  vrashed, 
that  is,  free  from  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  or  free  from 
soluble  silver  nitrate.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  elimination  is  incomplete 
when  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  since  a portion  com- 
bines with  the  gelatine,  with  a resulting  production  of  red 
fog,  &c.  The  most  direct  method  of  preparing  silver  bro- 
mide is  by  means  of  aqueous  solutions  of  soluble  bromide 
and  silver  nitrate,  when  the  precipitate  falls  in  dense 
masses  of  a curdy  nature.  Why  not  use  the  direct  method, 
since  such  a precipitate  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  washed? 
The  general  answer  would  be  that  the  coarseness  of  the 
precipitate  would  interfere  with  the  result.  My  answer 
is,  however,  try  it,  and  see  if  it  does.  Let  us  suppose  we 
want  to  prepare  about  10  ounces  of  an  emulsion  with 
excess  of  silver,  and  that  Bennett’s  formula  is  to  be  used. 
Weigh  out  70  grains  of  (say)  ammonium  bromide,  and  dis. 
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solve  it  in  10  ounces  of  water,  and  add  to  it  1 drachm  of 
nitric  acid.  To  fully  convert  the  70  grains  of  bromide,  we 
should  require  about  117  grain.s  of  silver  nitrate,  so  weigh 
out  130  grains,  and  dissolve  it  in  another  10  ounces  of  water. 
Pour  the  former  into  the  latter  gradually  ; whilst  so  doing 
stir  well,  and  then  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Pour  off 
the  supernatant  Iluid,  fill  up  the  vessel  (a  glass  one  by 
preference)  containing  the  solution,  stir  well,  and  again 
pour  off.  Repeat  this  half-a-dozen  times,  or  so  long  as 
blue  litmus  paper  reddens  in  the  decanted  water.  When 
the  paper  remains  unchanged,  drain  off  as  close  as  possible, 
and  wait  for  the  next  operation. 

Whilst  this  washing  takes  place,  the  200  grains  of  gela- 
tine can  be  put  into  soak  in  a bottle  containing  9 ounces 
of  water,  aud,  when  swollen,  a gentle  heat  is  applied  till  it 
is  dissolved.  The  precipitated  bromide  is  next  spooned 
out  into  the  gelatine  solution,  all  particles  being  rinsed  out 
with  the  warm  solution.  The  bottle  is  next  shaken  up 
vigorously,  and  the  would-be  emulsion  will  look  perfectly 
hopeless,  coarse  particles  of  the  silver  compound  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  liquid.  Tlace  the  bottle  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pan  of  water  heated  up  to  90®,  and 
shake  again,  and  pour  out  a drop  on  a glass  plate.  It  will 
be  found  that  a perfect  emulsion  is  formed,  smooth,  and 
not  very  creamy.  Coat  a plate  with  this  for  trial,  and  keep 
the  emulsion  stewing  as  in  Bennett’s  process.  At  the  end 
of  a day  coat  another  plate,  and  stew  again  for  another  day  ; 
cojit  another  plate,  and  so  on  as  long  as  may  be  desired. 
It  will  be  found  that  each  day’s  stewing  improves  the  sensi- 
tiveness, and  that  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  dropped  on  a 
plate,  when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  changes  from  a j 
dirty  yellow  colour,  when  first  prepared,  to  a grey  violet  i 
colour  after  several  days’  emulsification.  Expose  the  trial  ■ 
plates,  aud  note  their  increasing  rapidity  as  the  cooking  is  i 
prolonged.  One  day’s  cooking  or  stewing  will  give  one  a j 
decently  rapid  plate — as  rapid,  indeed,  as  a wet  plate — 
and  plenty  of  density.  Are  there  any  advantages  with  this 
method  of  preparation  besides  that  of  saving  the  washing? 

I think  there  are,  as  far  as  my  limited  experience  with  it 
goes. 

1 have  not  met  with  any  of  those  plague  spots  (black  or 
otherwise)  of  which  Mr.  Wainwright  has  so  feelingly 
written.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  cause  of 
spots  may  be  traced  to  the  contact  of  silver  nitrate  with 
the  gelatine,  and  the  combination  of  the  former  with  some 
impurity  in  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  I have  not  met  with 
any  spots  of  any  kind  as  yet,  and  I believe  that  the  right 
point  to  aim  at  is  to  prevent  the  silver  being  at  all  in  con- 
tact with  the  gelatine.  Jt  also  appears  to  me  that  the 
physical  quality  of  the  gelatine  is  better  by  such  preven- 
tion. Aliy  sample  of  gelatine  may  probably  be  used, 
though,  as  to  this,  I cannot  speak  definitely. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  are,  that  an  emulsion  free 
from  all  soluble  salts  can  be  prepared  in  a couple  of  hours, 
since  by  increasing  the  temperature  to  150“  for  a short 

ime  a creamy  aud  sensitive  state  is  produced. 


REMOVING  SALTS  FROM  EMULSION  BY 
DIALYSIS. 

A correspondent  at  Grenada,  Mr.  J.  F.  Gresham,  makes  the 
following  suggestion  ; — 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a suggestion  th.at  may  be 


uteful,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Kmitteur  portion  of  your  subscribers. 


Those  who  separate  the  water  and  soluble  salts  from  their 
emulsion  by  dialysis  would  find  a hurricane  lamp  chimney 
(globe  or  cylinder,  or  whatever  it  is  called)  very  convenient. 
The  rim  round  the  top  forms  an  excellent  means  of  attach- 
ing the  parchment  paper,  then  by  turning  the  glass  upside 
down  the  emulsion  can  be  poured  in,  and  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded with. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  P.  Geeshsm.” 


A NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SMALL 
QUANTITIES  OP  BROMO-GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BT  T.  EEBABTtaN  DAVIS,  F C.8.* 

In  addition  to  the  general  application  of  photography  to  the 
wholesale  pioduction  of  pictures  possessing  commercial  value, 
a special  interest  and  greater  variety  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  limited  number  obtained  by  enterprising  amateurs. 
Means,  therefore,  to  obtain  such  with  facility,  without  the 
elaborate  fittings  desirable  when  a continuous  supply  of  one 
particular  kind  is  requisite,  must  at  all  times  be  desirable. 
Under  this  impression  I venture  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  an  arrangement  by  which  four  or  six  ounces 
of  a bromo-gelatine  emulsion  may  bo  made  and  washed  with 
great  ease.  Instead  of  using  a ruby  glass  vessel,  as  usually 
adopted,  I recommend  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion 
a well  glazed  rectangular  or  Battened  bottle,  made  of  stone- 
ware. The  solution  of  tbe  gelatine  and  salts  is  effected  when 
the  bottle  is  standing  upright;  but  when  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  digested,  the  emulsion  is  spread  out  into  a thin 
layer  by  simply  transferring  the  vessel  to  a horizontal 
position.  When  the  gelatine  is  set,  the  plain  stopper  of  the 
bottle  is  replaced  by  a cork  carrying  two  tubes,  one 
sufficiently  lung  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  bottle  for  tbe 
inlet  of  water,  and  the  other  simply  passing  through  its 
depth  for  egress.  The  outer  portion  of  each  tube  may  be 
advantageously  bent  into  a spirial  form  so  as  to  prevent 
access  of  light  to  tbe  emulsion  A funnel  being  fastened  to 
the  extremity  of  the  inlet,  as  long  as  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
I into  the  same  a current  will  pass  over  the  preparation,  and 
carry  with  it  the  soluble  salts.  IVben  sufficiently  washed  tbe 
I water  can  be  drained  off,  and  the  emulsion,  being  redissolved 
by  beat,  will  be  ready  to  be  filtered  previous  to  its  appli- 
I cation  to  the  plate. 

I In  some  preliminary  experiments  that  I have  made  with 
the  above  I am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  advantage  is 
] gained  by  first  dissolving  the  bromide  and  silver  salts  before 
' their  addition  to  the  emulsion.  The  bromide  salt  may,  with 
j less  chance  of  loss,  bo  directly  added  to  the  gelatine 
solution,  and  shortly  afterwards  powdered  silver-nitrate 
in  like  manner.  I may  remark,  in  passing,  as  1 deem 
my  met’uod  to  be  now  unusual,  that  in  the  analogous 
' preparation  of  a cullodio-bromide  emulsion  the  direct 
addition  uf  argentic-nitrate  may  be  made,  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  tbe  use  of  a hydrated  alcohol,  saving  both 
trouble  aud  loss,  and  giving  an  emulsion  gradually  formed 
with  the  silver-bromide  in  a fine  state  of  division.  The 
preparation  of  the  gelato-bromide  emulsion  with  the  aid  of 
the  described  apparatus  can,  it  will  be  noticed,  be  made  and 
washed,  with  the  exception  of  the  momentary  interval  of 
changing  the  corks,  in  ordinary  light,  and  a minimum  coat 
of  trouble. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  VISION. 

BY  W.  S.  BIRD.* 

Tub  daily  and  weekly  journals  occasionally  indulge  in  quasi- 
scientific  romance.s,  aud  are  prone  to  let  imagination  loose 
over  photograpUic  marvels.  The  latest  tale  of  wonder  has 
been  cuncocted  on  very  slender  data  in  connection  with  re- 
cent researches  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  retina,  and 
with  the  endeavours  to  fix  on  that  sensitive  membrane  the 
images  that  impinge  upon  it.  The  tale  goes  circumstan- 
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tially  to  prove  that  upon  the  retina  of  a murdered  person  has 
been  distinctly  traced  the  photograph  of  the  murderer  and 
the  theatre  of  the  crime.  Justice  has  been  depicted  armed 
with  anew  power  for  the  detection  of  the  criminal,  and  the 
old  adage  that  ‘‘  murder  will  out  ’’  has  received  a marvellous 
exemplification  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  itself. 

B.-'lief  in  a story  of  this  kind  would  not  bo  difiScult  for 
many  people,  and  even  a photographer,  knowing  how  parallel 
are  the  optical  arrangements  of  the  eye  with  the  appliances 
of  his  art,  would  not  be  unduly  credulous  to  give  the  matter 
some  consideration.  The  eye  and  the  ocular  orbit,  indeed, 
form  a veritable  camera-obscura,  tho  dark  lining  of  which 
necessary  to  absorb  scattereil  rays  of  light  is  represented  by 
the  pigmented  layers  of  the  choroid  membrane.  The  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours  answer  to  the  lens,  and  serve  the  same 
optical  purpose  of  collecting  the  rays  of  light  to  a focus,  and 
throwing  the  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina,  which 
represents  a concave  sensitive  plate.  The  iris,  with  its  power 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  answers  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  ciliary  muscles,  which  change  the  curvature  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  suit  varying  distances 
of  tho  object  from  the  eye,  has  its  analogue  in  tho  adjusting 
screw.  The  parallel  might  bo  carried  still  further  with  con- 
siderttions  of  optical  aberrations  in  both  the  vital  and  the 
mechanical  lenses,  and  the  corresponding  corrections  by 
which  in  both  cases  the  dillerences  are  compensated  or  modi- 
fied. 

Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  not 
exceedingly  strange  if  a ready  credence  has  been  given  to 
accounts  of  images  impressed  on  the  living  retina  with  un- 
common vividness,  being  found  there  shortly  after  a violent 
death,  and  becoming  a damning  witness  by  the  dead  victim 
against  tho  murderer.  Fi.\ing  the  photographic  image 
thrown  ou  a Daguerreotype  plate  was  an  almost  miraculous 
fact  at  first,  and  that  nature  should  be  found  more  wonderful 
than  art  is  an  ordinary  experience.  | 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  small  sub- 
stratum of  fact  upon  which  imagination  evolved  its  new 
romance,  and  to  show  the  continued  parallelism  between  the 
photographic  and  visual  records  of  luminous  impressions. 
The  most  recent  researches  of  phy.siologists  on  the  function 
of  the  retina  bring  the  subject  lairly  in  the  limits  of  photo- 
graphic interest.  For  the  facts  I sliall  bring  before  you  1 
am  largely  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  Revue lU  Deux  Mondes 
for  March,  entitled  “ Les  Coloiations  de  la  lletine  et  les 
Fbotographies  dans  ITuibrieur  de  I’CEil.”  j 

In  the  mechanism  of  vision  the  retina  is  tho  membrane 
that  receives  the  image  of  objects,  and  conveys  luminous  im- 
pressions to  the  brain.  A nervous  cuirent  is  believed  to  be 
set  up  by  the  impingement  of  the  light,  and  we  see  ; but  by 
what  transition  a motion  of  nerve  matter  becomes  a mental 
consciousness  is  a transcendant  wonder,  as  much  beyond  the 
physiologist  or  the  philosopher  as  it  is  outside  our  inquiry. 
But  if  in  vital  phenomena  there  is  between  means  and  the 
end  a gulf  impassable  to  our  intelligence,  yet  all  inquiry 
into  the  material  basis  of  life  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
vital  manifestations  are  cognate  with  states  and  conditions 
of  the  organism,  and  researches  into  these  conditions  can 
never  be  a useless  quest,  although  an  ultimate  mystery  is 
involved  that  exceeds  our  power  to  solve. 

The  retina  is  a thin  glossy  membrane,  tho  segment  of  a 
sphere,  concave  in  front,  and  situated  immediately  behind 
the  vitreous  lens.  Its  texture  is  delicate,  and  its  surface  pre- 
sents a small  yellow  spot,  of  which  the  centre  corresponds 
with  the  anterior  posterior  axis  of  tho  ocular  globe.  This 
spot  is  believed  to  be  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  among  mammals  is  found  only  in  man  and  in  tho 
monkey. 

Of  old,  anatomists  saw  in  tho  retina  only  a membrane  of 
two  layers  or  coats,  but  in  our  days  the  microscope  has 
largely  augmented  knowledge,  and  now  some  seven  distinct 
layers  are  found,  in  one  of  which  the  presence  of  numerous 
minute  cones  and  rods  has  been  established,  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  independent  observers.  Tho 


cones  are  mostly  found  in  tho  yellow  spot,  the  rods  being 
more  plentifully  distributed  throughout  this  coat  of  the 
membrane.  These  rods  and  cones,  composed  principally  of 
extensions  of  the  optic  nerve,  whose  terminations  form  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  retina,  have  been  likened  to  the  papilla! 
of  the  skin  in  which  the  tactic  nerves  terminate.  The  cones 
are  supposed  to  receive  qualitative  or  colour  impressions  of 
light,  while  the  rods  take  measure  of  intensity.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  both  cones  and  rods  appear  to  play  an  important  part 
in  giving  definite  body  to  tho  image  received  by  the  retina. 
That  is  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  seeing  is  not  acquired 
merely  by  the  image  of  an  object  falling  on  the  retina,  but 
the  momentary  fixation  of  that  image  takes  place  by  physical 
changes  in  these  rods  and  cones.  It  is  this  apparent  fixing 
of  tho  imago  which  carries  beyond  previous  experience  the 
analogy  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  camera. 

The  relina  rests,  as  we  know,  immediately  on  the  choroid 
membrane,  which  is  full  ot  pigment  cells,  the  colour  in 
which  determines  the  hue  of  the  external  eye;  but  tho  sub- 
stance of  the  retina,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  yellow 
spot  already  mentioned,  has,  until  recently,  been  considered 
colourless.  The  researches,  however,  of  Professor  Boll,  of 
Rome,  has  led  him  to  conclude  that  tho  true  colour  of  the 
retina  is  purple-reil,  but  that  this  colour  is  discharged  by 
light.  This  visual  purple  can  only  be  discerned  in  obscurity  ^ 
or  under  such  artificial  illumination  as  will  not  discharge  it. 
The  colour  does  not  disappear  immediately  with  life,  Pro- 
fessor Boll  having  preserved  extirpated  eyes  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  colour  was  still  visible,  and  only  disappeared 
on  access  of  light.  The  cause  of  the  retina  having  been 
hitherto  found  colourless  is  not,  therefore,  death,  but  it  is 
simply  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  light.  The  retinas 
of  rabbits  and  frogs  which  had  been  killed  in  the  dark 
showed  a bright  purple-red  colour,  but  if  killed  in  sunlight 
the  retinae  were  found  colourless. 

Tho  existence  of  visual  purple  being  thus  placed  beyond 
doubt,  the  quest  began  to  discover  its  nature.  Could  it  be 
a veritable  pigment,  or  was  it  only  a condition  of  physical 
variation  in  the  structure  of  thuorgan?  Freezing  the  retina 
did  not  di.stroy  the  colour,  and  while  immersion  in  alcohol, 
ether,  or  chloroform,  did  destroy  it,  yet  these  liquids  did 
not  receive  colouration.  The  existence  of  a pigment  was 
doubted,  but  Kiihne  (a  name  well  known  among  microscopic 
anatomists)  succeeded  in  obtaining  a solution  ol  visual  purple 
from  which  light  expunged  the  colour.  Kiihne  employed 
as  solvent  fresh  bullock’s  bile,  purified  and  freed  from  its 
own  colour,  lie  further  collected  the  purple  in  powder,  and 
found  that  while  dry  it  resisted  light,  but  if  damp  the  light 
discoloured  it.  Putrefaction  in  its  early  stage  did  not  des- 
troy tho  colour.  Solutions  of  the  pigment  were  discoloured 
by  solar  light  in  a few  seconds,  by  gaslight  in  half-an-hour. 
The  extreme  lines  of  thespectrum  acted  feebly,  both  red  and 
violet  ; the  blue  and  yellow  were  more  active.  The  sum  of 
Kiihne’s  conclusions  may  bo  stated  thus  : — All  visible  light 
decomposed  the  retinal  purple,  but  in  variable  times,  the 
conditions  of  exposure  being  similar.  Whatever  the  source 
of  light  employed,  the  visual  purple,  in  losing  its  colour, 
passed  first  to  yellow,  then  became  white.  The  flame  of 
sodium  was  found  to  be  least  active  ou  the  pigment,  and  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  this  illumination. 

In  life,  the  colour  of  the  retina  renews  itself  continually  ; 
the  source  of  the  colour  believed  to  be  in  pigmentary  cells 
of  the  cones  and  rods  mentioned  as  part  of  the  structural 
apparatus  of  this  membrane,  'riie  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery of  Boll  and  Kiihne  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  is  seen 
for  the  first  time  palpable  material  modifications  corres- 
ponding with  impressions  conveyed  to  the  sensoiium.  This 
is  a step  forward  in  the  mechanism  of  a conscious  impression. 
The  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense  has  received  the  earnest 
attention  of  many  eminent  men,  and  tho  structures  have 
been  elaborately  described  withoue  much  insight  into  the 
functional  method.  Take  the  ear  for  an  example  : we  are 
Ignorant  by  what  means  a wave  of  sound  impinging  on  the 
tympanum  excites  the  nervous  movemeut  which  results  in 
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hearing.  The  impression  must,  judging  by  all  analogy,  be 
conveyed  by  some  material  means.  If  Boll  be  correct  in  his 
theory,  he  has  in  the  case  of  vision  gone  a step  further  in 
discovery  of  the  means,  and  the  results  may  stimulate  re- 
search on  other  organs.  The  theory  is  that  the  optical  image 
thrown  on  the  retina  is  momentarily  fixed  or  apprehended 
by  the  actual  formation  of  the  pigmented  picture  in  which 
purple  correspouils  to  the  shadows,  white  to  the  high  lights, 
and  insensible  gradations  between  these  extremes  to  the  half- 
tones. This  granted,  wo  obtain  wonderful  insight  into 
further  correspondence  between  structural  and  conscious 
phenomena,  and  Boll  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  action 
of  different  agents,  light  and  colour,  waves  of  sound, 
palatable  substances,  odours,  temperature,  &o.,  produce  in 
the  tertninal  organs  of  sensation  certain  physical  changes 
commensurate  with  the  feelings  produceil.  Buch  a state- 
ment touches  in  a revolutionary  manner  some  old  philoso- 
pbi -s,  but  is  in  accord  with  similar  tendencies  of  thought  in 
various  fields  of  research  ; still,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there 
be  yet  such  firm  foundation  of  fact  as  will  support  so  bold  an 
induction, 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


The  PnOTOORAPHio  Society  op  Great  Britain.* 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday, 
May  13th,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  Society: — W.  B.  Bolton,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, W.G.  ; Captain  R.  Phelips,  R.A.,  68,  Ennismore  Gar- 
dens, Princes  Gate,  S.W. ; A.  Bisset  Thom,  49,  Torrington 
Square,  W.C.  ; James  John  Walker,  133,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W.  ; 
W.  Willis,  juu.,  49,  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent.  | 

A paper  by  Mr.  Bennett  was  read  by  Lieut.  Darwin  “In 
Reply  to  Ihe  Papers  Read  at  Last  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  the 
‘ Discussion  on  Gelatine  Emulsions  ’ (page  255).  I 

The  reading  of  the  paper  having  concluded,  j 

The  PiiKSiuENT  remarked  that  from  the  length  of  the  discus- 
sion which  had  already  taken  place  on  this  subject,  he  might  be 
expected  now  to  close  it.  Ho  would  not  do  that,  however,  in  case 
any  gentleman  had  any  remards  to  make.  They  need  not,  of 
course,  be  very  extensive. 

Mr.  Fry  asked  permission  to  add  one  or  two  words  to  what  he 
had  already  said  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  paper  had 
noted  that  he  (Mr.  Fry)  spoke  with  some  confidence  as  to  orange 
paper  or  glass  being  permissible  in  the  dark  ruoin  window.  He 
might  say,  in  regard  to  his  remarks,  that  it  was  very  dull  weather 
at  the  time  he  made  the  experiments.  Orange  paper,  with  several 
thicknesses,  did  seem  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  »:ive  every 
security  one  co  ild  desire  ; but  he  found  that  as  the  actinic  power 
was  increased,  he  had  to  use  ruby  glass.  On  adopting  ruby  glass 
he  found  the  protection  complete,  without  any  serious  loss  of 
light  in  the  developing  room.  It  was  owing  to  the  dull  weather 
that  he  had  found  the  results  as  he  previously  stated. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  thought  Mr.  Bennett  must  have  misunder- 
stood what  he  had  previously  stated,  as  he  merely  put  forward 
experiments  he  had  made  for  what  they  were  worth.  He  then 
compared  three  thicknesses  of  orange  glass  with  one  of  ruby,  and 
ho  found  the  orange  was  as  good  or  better  than  the  ruby. 
He  could  not  withdiaw,  as  Mr.  Fry  had  done,  what  he  had 
said — 

Mr.  Fry  ; I do  not  withdraw;  I rather  modify. 

Mr.  Bedford  continuing,  remarked  that  in  practice  it  was 
inconvenient  to  employ  many  thicknesses  of  orange  glass.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  have  two  thicknesses  of  ruby,  it  would  be 
equally  necessary  to  have  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  orange  glass. 
To  his  mind  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  glass  which  would 
be  better  for  the  eye  than  ruby,  and  equally  efficacious.  Mr. 
Bedford  showed  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  had  made 
since  the  last  meeting,  and  remarked  that  it  was  suggested  that 
he  should  try  one  thickness  of  ruby  and  one  of  stained  red,  against 

• OjQdensed  fiom  the  Official  Report. 


three  of  orange.  He  had  done  so  with  the  result  that  there  was 
not  much  to  choose  between  them.  The  great  desideratum,  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  to  get  glass  of  the  proper  colour  and  of  one 
thickness. 

The  President  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Nelson,  in  which  that 
gentleman  stated  that  a bronchial  attack  prevented  his  attendance 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  upon  gelatine. 

Captain  Abney  stated  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  rather  misunder- 
stood what  he  had  said  regarding  fog  on  plates,  and  he  could  not 
well  explain  without  a black  board.  Mr.  Bennett  stated  that 
he  preferred  four  square  feet  of  ruby  glass  of  four  thicknesses, 
rather  than  one  square  foot  ot  one  thickness.  In  the  latter  case 
there  would  be  at  least  sixty-four  times  more  actinic  light  pene- 
trating through  the  one  thickness  of  ruby  glass  than  if  four 
thicknesses  were  used,  as  the  penetration  progressed  in  geo- 
metrical rather  than  arithmetical  ratio.  Four  thicknesses  should 
therefore  be  practically  impervious  to  actinic  light.  The  ruby 
glass  he  (Captain  Abney)  was  going  to  refer  to  was  made  for 
him  by  a firm  in  Birmiugham,  and  it  was  manufactured  remark- 
ably thin.  He  had  the  materials  used  for  flashing  made  into 
sheets  of  the  thickness  of  microscopic  glass  for  a special  pur- 
pose, and  failed  to  distinguish  the  slightest  trace  of  blue.  Flash- 
ing, he  thought,  had  something  to  do  with  the  transmission  of 
the  blue.  Mr.  Bedford  had  referred  to  orange  and  ruby,  and 
stained  red.  He  (Captain  Abney)  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Bedford's 
ruby  glass,  because  there  was  ruby  and  ruby.  [^Glatses  were  here 
handed  in  and  examined  by  the  spectroscope.']  Captain  Abney 
remarked  that  there  was  a tinge  of  yellow  going  through  the  com- 
bination of  stained  red  and  ruby,  and  there  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  course,  through  the  orange  a large  flood  of  green 
light. 

Mr.  Bedford  ; How  do  you  account  for  the  result  ? 

Captain  Abney  did  not  know  how  it  was.  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  ordinary  bromide  emulsion  was  only  sensitive 
as  far  as  line  B ; there  it  stopped,  because  between  B and  C 
there  was  very  little  actinism  whatever.  There  was  another 
point,  viz.,  with  regard  to  local  treatment  of  negatives,  in  which 
he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  correct  arranging  of  light  and  shade,  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess could  never  come  into  general  use  among  artistic  photo- 
grapheis  if  it  was  incapable  of  I'ical  treatment.  He  was  only 
an  amateur  artist,  but  in  the  matter  of  light  should  not  trust  to  any 
process  which  did  not  offer  this  facility.  In  a studio  where  the 
photographer  had  the  control  of  curtains,  no  doubt  gelatme  plates 
ought  to  be  perfect,  because  the  portrait  photographer  had  no 
business  to  work  upon  his  negative  during  development:  the 
effect  ought  to  be  produced  in  the  original  lighting.  But  when 
they  came  to  landscapes,  where  it  was  not  always  possible  for  the 
I photographer  to  choose  his  light,  local  treatment  was  highly 
desirable,  and  no  process  was  perfect  unless  it  was  capable  of 
such.  Gelatine  was  rapid  and  good,  but  there  was  still  the 
desideratum  of  being  able  to  treat  it  locally,  otherwise  it  would  not 
come  into  general  use  amongst  landscape  photographers. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis  *hen  read  “ A Note  on  the  Preparation  of 
Small  Quantities  of  Bromo-gelatine  Emulsion  ” (see  page  260). 

^ Colonel  WoRTLEY  remarked  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  he 
had  made  experiments  in  reference  to  one  of  the  points  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Woolwich,  viz.,  the  negatives  changing  colour 
in  the  light  after  intensifying.  Ilis  (Colonel  Wortley’s)  plates 
j were  exceedingly  hard;  in  fact,  he  desiccated  them  thoroughly. 

I He  had  exposed  one  of  the  plates  to  the  sunlight  ever  since  the 
, last  meeting,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  it  whatever.  When- 
ever there  had  been  any  sun  the  plate  hud  been  subject  to  its 
influences,  but  there  had  been  absolutely  no  change.  Certain 
plates  had  been  sent  to  him  which  he  found  had  not  been  perfectly 
' desiccated,  underwent  the  .same  ordeal  with  the  result  that  they 
I were  much  stained.  They  were  all  stained  in  a peculiar  manner, 

I no  matter  how  thoroughly  they  were  washed,  after  they  had  been 
I in  the  light.  That  being  the  case,  he  purposely  took  a plate 
which  hud  not  been  thoroughly  dried — half  of  it  being  more  or 
less  desiccated,  and  the  other  portion  only  surface  dried  ; and 
having  developed  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  the  result  was 
I that  there  appeared  a red  stain  conspicuously  in  the  portion  which 
I was  not  dried,  and  he  even  fornd  a large  crystal  embedded  in  the 
film  itself,  which  resisted  all  possible  washing,  so  firm  a hold  of  it 
had  the  gelatine  got.  There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  would  direct  attention.  Several  persons  had  complained  of  the 
appearance  of  red  stains  on  their  negatives,  a peculiar  circum- 
stance which  was  described  in  the  British  Journal  as  red  and 
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gr«en,  with  which  he  was  familiar  under  certain  circumstances. 
Three  weeks  ago  he  prepared  emulsion  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  there  being  ten  plates  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment, In  the  result  he  found  that  nine  of  the  plates  developed 
erfectly,  and  gave  as  good  negatives  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
ut  the  tenth  came  out  with  the  yellow  and  green  stains  in 
all  their  hideousners.  He  had  always  considered  it  a great  mis- 
take to  omit  the  bromide  in  the  developer,  and  the  plate  he 
referred  to  was  the  only  one  in  which  bromide  was  not  used.  If 
bromide  and  pyro  were  washed  over  the  negative  before  adding 
ammonia  it  was  nearly  imposr<ible  to  produce  the  stains.  To  show 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  washing  before  fixiniras  well  as  after, 
he  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a sample  of  the  hyposulphite  bath  in 
which  only  some  half  dozen  plates  had  been  immersed.  \_The 
liquid  shown  was  of  a deep  red.\  He  impressed  strongly  upon  all 
who  made  gelatine  plates  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  desiccating 
the  plates.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  solution  of  all  the  evils  which 
people  complained  of.  His  own  plates  were  almost  like  glass  ; 
and  it  would  be  almost  as  diflicult  to  scratch  them  as  glass. 

Mr.  S.  Davis:  Will  Colonel  Wortley  describe  his  method  for 
drying? 

Colonel  WoRTLET : It  is  what  I first  recommended— the  use  of 
alcohol. 

Captain  Abvet  added,  that  he  found  in  fixing  plates  that 
a certain  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  given  oS,  but 
what  the  cause  of  it  was  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  they  were  all 
exceedingly  indebted  to  the  several  experimenters  who  had  so 
kindly  given  the  members  the  result  of  their  labour.  He  might 
say  if  the  desiccation  of  the  plates  was  so  important  as 
Colonel  Wortley  stated,  that  gentleman  might,  at  some  future 
time,  tell  them  how  to  obtain  such  complete  desiccation. 

Votes  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  various  speakers. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  letter  from  .Mr.  Dall- 
meyer : 

“ 19,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  May  I3th. 

“Dear  Sir, — I regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
Society's  meeting  this  evening.  I therefore  send  you  what  I in- 
tended to  bring,  viz.,  a complete  series  of  Mr.  Muybridge’s 
wonderful  instantaneous  photographs  of  trotting  horses,  kindly 
sent  me  by  that  gentleman.  The  sight  of  these  pictures  will, 
I doubt  not,  be  as  interesting  to  the  members  of  our  Society  as 
it  has  been  to  men  of  science,  artists,  &c.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Am-rica. 

“ I venture  to  think  that  this  novel  application  of  the  art  has  a 
great  future.  Certainly,  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  the  ‘-far  West,’’ 
deserves  all  credit  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  with  which  he  has 
accomplished  so  difficult  a task. 

“ As  will  be  observed,  each  picture  bears  its  ow'n  explanatory 
remarks  upon  the  mount ; and  in  regard  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  their  production,  I cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge’s own  words.  He  says  : — 

“‘1  decided  upon  the  “Patent  Stereographic”  for  several 
reasons. 

“ ‘ 1st.  They  have  a much  greater  depth  of  focus  than  either 
the  No.  2 Or  No.  3 B (of  which  I have  a pair  of  each),  and  will 
permit  the  horse  a greater  latitude  in  his  track  ; I therefore 
thought  that  although  the  C lens-s  might  work  much  quicker, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  their  being  out  of  focus,  through 
the  horse  not  being  kept  on  the  plane  intended. 

“ ‘ 2ndly.  My  shutters  are  constructed  on  this  plan — 


represented  at  the  instant  of  their  respective  openings  passing  the 
lens.  They  are  drawn  op  and  down  respectively  by  means  of 
powerful  rubber  springs,  released  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
action  of  an  electric  battery.  I fouud  by  experiment  there  was 
a limit  to  the  width  of  the  opening,  in  order  to  obtain  a photo- 
graph of  the  horse  without  apparent  movement,  and  I could  not 
advisedly  use  a width  to  permit  a full  exposure  of  a much  larger 
lens  than  the  “ Patent  Stereographic.’’  1 might  be  enabled  to  use 
the  No.  3 C by  having  an  entire  new  set  of  shutters  made,  but 
think  I shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  good  detail— even  with  brown 
or  bay  horses — by  the  use  of  an  emulsion  I am  now  experimenting 


with,  employing  the  “ Patent  Stereographic’’  lenses.  I think  1 
have  now  about  65  or  70  of  them.’  I am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
i thfully,  J.  II.  Dallmeyer.’’ 

The  prints  accompanying  the  letter  having  been  passed  round 
for  inspection,  Mr.  Bird  read  a paper  on  “ The  Photography  of 
Vision  ’’  (see  page  260). 

The  President  asked  if  any  of  the  members  were  desirous  of 
speaking.  There  being  none,  he  added  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Bird 
would  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  keep  the  Society  well  informed 
of  any  similarly  interesting  features  in  visual  photography. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  and  some  other  proceedings, 

Mr.  York  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter,  which  was  ex- 
amined by  the  President  and  members.  The  principle  of  the 
shutter  was  the  dropping  of  a metal  plate  through  an  aperture 
pierced  in  the  tube  of  the  lens,  as  suggested  by  Capt.  Abney,  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm.  Mr.  York  claimed  for  his  shutter  an  in- 
stantaneous exposure  combined  with  freedom  from  vibration. 

The  President  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  at  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Manners  Gotdoi.  lie  hoped  that,  as  the  discus- 
sion paper  for  the  next  meetirg  was  not  filled  up,  some  gentlemen 
would  see  their  way  to  introduce  some  matters  of  interest. 

Mr,  Gordon  replied  to  the  remarKs  of  the  President,  and  said 
he  was  excessively  glad  to  find  himself  once  more  among  them. 

The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned  till  June  10th. 


Photooraphio  Society  of  Vienna. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  1st  April 
Dr.  E.  Horniq  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  routine  business. 

The  Chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  a 
collection  of  eight  views  of  the  fall  of  an  avalanche  at  Bleiberg, 
sent  for  exhibition  by  Herr  A.  Beer,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  n ake  some  remarks  on  the  great  importance  of 
photography  in  criminal  and  judicial  inquiries.  More  especi  dly, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  most  skilful  draughtsman  is  unable  to 
depict,  with  complete  accuracy,  alterations  and  injuries  due  to 
natural  causes  in  the  very  short  time  during  which  they  often 
remain  stationary.  He  also  referred  to  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  France,  by  which  photographs  are  used  to  give  a correct  idea 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  building  and  engineering  works  ; 
also  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police  in  Paris,  where  not  only  por- 
traits of  criminals  are  carefully  preserved,  but  photographs  are 
also  taken  of  the  prominent  objects  and  localities  illustrating  the 
occurrence  of  accidents  and  crimes.  These  are  often  of  more  ser- 
vice than  the  most  carefully  drawn  up  oral  or  written  evidence. 
The  president  further  expressed  a wish  that  the  Government  of 
Austria  might,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  avail  itself  of 
the  aid  of  photography  as  ivell  for  administrative  and  judicial  pur- 
poses, as  in  scientific  investigations. 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  by  Herr  A.  Ott,  of  Hottingen, 
near  Zurich,  on  the  employment  of  photo-lithographic  transfer 
papers.  In  this  paper  the  author  first  gave  a short  historical 
sketch  of  his  subj  ct,  and  then  pointed  out  some  defects  to  which 
the  preparation  of  these  papers  are  subject,  concluding  with  a 
description  of  a method  for  producing  them,  in  which  the  danger 
of  altering  their  dimensions  and  shape  is  avoided. 

A paper  by  Dr.  J.  Seiffert,  of  Tupham,  was  read  by  the  Chair- 
man, on  the  value  of  the  radiometer  for  photographic  purposes. 
After  a number  of  experiments  conducted  both  by  himself  and 
other  investigtors,  the  author  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion  to  be  gathered  from  various  text  books 
and  manuals,  that  the  instrument  is  only  of  importance  for  ther- 
monietric  purposes,  and  can  in  no  way  be  used  as  a photometer  or 
actinometer. 

Herr  Scolek  described  the  instantaneous  process  of  Kroh, 
which  had  been  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  its  successful  results.  It  depended  essentially,  first  on 
the  preparation  of  the  collodion,  and  secondly  in  the  employment 
of  two  developing  liquids,  oae  for  the  general  image,  the  other  for 
the  details. 

Herr  Luckhardt  explained  that  he  as  well  as  Herr  Angerer 
had  received  on  trial  a supply  of  gelatine  emulsion  and  some  dry 
plates  prepared  by  Herr  Obernetier,  of  Munich ; the  sensitive- 
ness of  these  plates  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  with 
them  in  ordinary  dark  rooms  without  fogging.  Herr  Obernetter 
has  produced  plates  that  only  require  l-2uih  part  of  the  exposure 
to  which  wet  plates  must  be  subjected,  and  ordinarily  sends  out 
to  his  friends  and  customers  plates  which  are  five  times  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  collodion  plates  in  common  use.  The  speaker  pointed 
out  the  great  advantage  offered  to  portrait  photographers  by 
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using  plates  of  this  extreme  sensitiveness,  particularly  in  the 
taking  of  groups  and  children.  He  also  complained  of  the  inex- 
cusable carelessness  of  the  Custom  House  officers,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  the  label  on  the  lid  of  the  box  containing  the  plates. 
The  terms  of  the  direction  expressly  warned  against  the  box 
being  opened  anywhere  but  in  the  dark  ; but,  not  content  with 
disobeying  this  instruction,  they  had  even  lemoved  the  tinfoil 
wrappers  from  each  plate,  to  ascertain  the  net  weight. 

Dr.  Houniq  referred  to  his  remarks  at  a former  meeting  on  this 
danger  in  importing  dry  plates.  He  explained  that  when  a large 
number  of  plates  were  ordered,  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  itustom  House  officers  to  examine  the  packages  at  the  house 
of  the  importer,  thongh  this  plan  would  be  too  expensive  in  the 
case  of  small  orders.  Similar  complaints  had  been  raised  at 
Berlin,  and  in  one  case  a successful  attempt  had  been  made 
to  resensitize  plates  that  had  been  submitted  to  similar 
treatment. 

Herr  Angerer  sta'ed  that  he  had  himself  fetched  his  plates 
from  the  Custom  House,  and  in  this  way  had  been  able  to  arrange 
for  the  whole  package  to  be  weighed  without  breaking  bulk. 
He  exhibited  the  plates  wh^ch  he  had  exposed  at  -1'30  p.m.,  one 
for  five,  the  other  for  fifteen  seconds  ; both  were  fully  exposed 
photographs,  the  latter  only  much  more  intense.  With  wet 
collodion  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  expose  for  forty-five 
seconds  at  the  same  hour.  In  his  dark  room,  in  consequence  of 
observing  signs  of  fogging  on  the  first  plate  that  he  attempted 
to  take,  he  had  been  obliged  partly  to  cover  the  windows  with  a 
curtain,  partly  to  provide  the  panes  with  a second  layer  of 
yellow  paper.  The  speaker  expressed  the  very  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  these  plates,  and  pointed  out  the  many  advan- 
tages they  offered,  especially  in  taking  views  of  interiors  and 
groups. 

Herr  Haack  reported  on  his  experiments  with  the  plates  sent 
by  Motter,  of  Amsterdam.  He  confirmed  the  statement  that 
they  only  required  one-half  the  ordinary  exposure,  but  could  not 
observe  that  they  manifested  a greater  sensitiveness  for 
yellow  objects.  The  negatives  were  developed  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  Herr  Motter,  but  turned  out  rather 
weak. 

Herr  Angerer  preferred  the  brown  tone  of  the  Obernetter 
plates  to  the  blue- grey  tone  of  those  of  Motter. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  as  far  back  as  1874  ho  had 
drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  gelatine  emulsion. 
Unfortunately,  no  member  of  the  Society  (with  the  c.xception  of 
Herr  Haack)  had  taken  up  the  subject,  while  in  England  the  im- 
provement of  the  process  had  been  diligently  worked  at,  and  now 
for  some  time  gelatine  dry  plates  and  dry  gelatine  emulsion  had 
been  produced  on  a commercial  scale  in  that  country.  He 
expressed  a hope  that  the  results  now  brought  before  the 
meeting  would  cause  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  to  be  more 
actively  studied. 

■ o ■ — 

Iislk  in  StnMn. 

Photographic  Exhibition. — .\n  exhibition  of  photographs 
will  be  held  at  5a,  Pull  Mall  East,  in  October,  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain.  Further  particulars  will  be 
duly  announced. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The.  last  meeting 
of  this  Society  before  the  recess  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
next,  June  5th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  at  8 p.m., 
when]papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Brittlebank  and  the  Honorary 
Secretaiy. 

Portraiture  by  Electric  Light. — His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  one  day  last  week  honoured  Mr.  Vunder- 
weyde  with  a sitting  for  a portrait  by  the  electric  light,  and  ex- 
piessed  much  interest  in  the  arrangements. 

Remarkable  Phenomenon. — A remarkable  occurrence  with 
reference  to  the  photographing  of  a church  weather-cock  at 
Tenby  is  reported.  At  the  time  nothing  was  observed  by  the 
artist  but  the  object  upon  which  he  was  engaged  ; but  on  the 
development  of  the  plate  the  outline  of  a boat,  with  colours 
flying  fore  and  aft,  was  distinctly  visible  about  two-thirds  up 
the  spire,  in  a reverse  position.  The  photograph  was  taken  at 
a quarter  past  six,  and  about  that  lime  the  gunboats  were 
launched  at  Pembroke  Dock.  It  is  thought  that  it  is  a mirage 
of  one  of  the  gunboats  soon  after  launching. — Lancet,  May  24, 
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ScropTicoN.— The  popular  edition  of  the  Au'otype  Manual  is  to 
be  obtained  of  the  Autotype  Company,  36,  Rathbone  Place, 
London,  \V.  The  price  is  one  shilling  Between  the  two  lenses 
you  mention  there  is  not  much  dilTereuco  in  performance.  They 
are  both  excellent. 

Howard. — The  lens  you  describe  is  undoubtedly  a landsc.ape  lens. 
Wnen  sent  out  by  the  maker  it  would  have  a cap  or  cover  fitting 
the  end.  This  has,  doubtless,  been  lost.  Y 'U  can  make 
anolber  of  cardboard  or  pasted  strips  of  paper.  The  small  tube 
is  a step  to  regulate  the  aperture. 

C. — We  cannot  tell  whether  the  picture  is  copyright  or  not,  as  wo 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  It  may  not  be  safe  to  copy 
it ; but  it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  it  alone,  and  right,  besides.  It  is 
illegal  to  put  tlie  word  “ copyriglit  ” or  “ registered”  on  a picture 
which  is  not  so.  The  demands  on  our  time  do  not  permit  us  to 
answer  questions  by  post  which  are  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

J.  Berenger. — We  regret  very  much  that  we  never  have  such 
leisure  as  you  imagine.  Our  engagements  fill  the  whole  of  our 
time,  and  often  leave  us  in  arrears.  You  will  find  some  good 
information  on  the  subject  in  Lake  Price’s  book  on  pbotograpby. 
You  will  Hut  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  dark  room  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  mn  in  summer. 

R.  G.  D. — The  portable  tourist  camera  which  we  devised  for  our 
own  use,  and  described  some  years  ago,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Meagher.  We  do  not,  as  a rule,  commend  the  work  of  special 
makers  in  tliis  column  ; but  the  manufacture  of  the  camera  to 
which  w-e  refer  was  excellent  and  very  satisfactory  to  us. 
Hydrogen. — Wo  hope  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  portrait 
illumination  by  gas-light,  in  oiir  next,  as  employed  by  Mr. 
Lawrs,  whose  studio  we  visited  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
arrangement. 

G.  G.  F.— In  ail  the  negative  processes,  that  is,  the  methods  of 
producing  negatives,  salts  of  silver  are  employed.  No  other  sub- 
stance has  yet  proved  sufficiently  sensitive  for  camera  images. 
Negatives  may  easily  be  reproduced  on  carbon  tissue,  and  with 
great  advanttige.  But  the  field  fur  experiment  in  discovering  a 
new  method  of  producing  negatives  lies  open  to  all  comers  still ! 
Tyro. — If  carefully  performed,  the  method  of  precipitating  the 
silver  from  an  old  bath  by  means  of  zinc  answers  very  well. 
Place  the  solution  in  a jar,  and  immerse  a strip  of  thoroughly 
cleaned  zinc,  whicli  should  be  long  enough  to  project  above  the 
jar,  and  so  be  easily  lifted  to  stir  with,  and  so  hasten  the  opera- 
tion. After  it  has  remained  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  test  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a pinch  of  salt.  If  this  causes  no 
turbidity,  it  may  be  concluded  that  all  the  silver  is  thrown  down. 
Puur  off  the  supernatant  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  very 
thoroughly.  Then  place  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  pour  on 
nitric  acid.  By  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  the  precipitated  silver 
will  be  converted  into  nitrate.  After  the  nitric  acid  has  been 
evaporated  by  continued  application  of  heat,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  either  bo  fused,  or  washed  and  recrystallized. 

Anxious. — The  change  in  the  pictures  produced  by  the  dusting- 
on  process  suggests  that  the  bichromate  is  not  perfectly  re- 
moved. The  best  practice  is,  we  believe,  after  developing  the 
image  by  the  powder,  to  wasli  with  a saturated  solution  of  borax 
in  spirit.  Then  dry,  and  afterwards  immerse  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Finally,  wash  well  with  water  until  all  bichromate  is  re- 
moved. After  being  properly  washed,  the  picture  should  not 
alter  at  all.  Much  personal  skill  and  care  are  required  to  suc- 
ceed thoroughly  with  the  process. 

B.  Y. — If  the  gelatine  plates  are  properly  managed,*  sufficient 
den.“ity  should  be  obtained  in  the  development.  If  that  have 
not  been  effected,  then  you  may  thoroughly  wash  the  plate,  and 
iiiten.sify  with  acid  pyro  and  silver  ; or,  belter  still,  with  a solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  mercury.  2.  You  may  try  the  usual  methods 
of  reducing  intensity,  but  it  is  matter  for  experiment.  It  is  easy 
to  avoid  the  necessity.  3.  Photographs  are  registered  at 
Stationers’  Hall. 

P.  C. — The  most  recent  works  on  portraiture.  Sec.,  are  the  two  by 
Mr.  Ueighway,  published  at  the  Office  of  the  Photographic 
N EWS. 

Ptro. — You  cannot  very  well  show  gelatine  negatives  as  positives. 
In  our  opinion  the  best  system  is  to  receive  the  money  before 
sitting  ; but  unless  the  system  bs  thoroughly  and  properly  carried 
out  it  is  sometimes  difflcult  to  manage.  If  persons  sit  and  receive 
proofs  and  then  take  no  further  nutice,  you  can  recover  in  tho 
County  Court.  In  some  cases  we  have  known  a magic  lantern 
system  is  kept  in  order  ready  to  show  a portrait  on  the  screen  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken.  Thero  arc  so  many  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  still  less  can 
any  eiliciont  advice  be  given  in  the  space  limited  to  answers  to 
correspondents. 

11.  Biggs.— Many  (hanks. 

Several  Correspendents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGKA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

PHOTOORAPHINa  A MlRAOE — M.  JaN'.SEN’s  OBSERVATIONS  ' 
AND  ObiERVATORT  AT  MeUDON. 

Phologi  aphing  a Mhage. — The  Lancet  records  an  in-  j 
stance  of  pliotographing  a mirage.  It  appears  there  was 
a desire  on  the  part  of  a Tenby  photographer  to  secure  j 
a picture  of  the  tower  and  weathercock  on  Tenby  church. 
The  photograph  w.is  attempted  in  the  evening  at  a ' 
quarter  past  six,  when  at  this  season  of  the  }ear  there  j 
would  be  ample  light  for  the  purpose.  ^Vhen  the  plate 
came  to  be  developed,  there  appeared  upon  it,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  spire,  the  distinct  outline 
of  a vessel  with  colours  flying,  but  in  a reversed  position. 
Tenby  is  rather  more  than  ten  miles  from  Pembroke  j 
Dock,  it  seems,  and  about  the  time  in  question  there  j 
happened  to  be  a launch  of  a gunboat,  on  which  occasion,  i 
as  everybody  knows,  a good  deal  of  bunting  is  displayed,  j 
The  explanation  offered,  therefore,  is  that  the  reverse  ] 
image  secured  upon  the  photographer’s  plate  at  Tenby 
was  the  reflection  of  this  gun-boat  at  Pembroke  Dock  ' 
agaiust  clouds,  or  evening  mist,  which  was  sufficiently  j 
luminous  to  show  the  image.  It  would  be  interesting  in-  | 
deed  if  this  were  confirmed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a j 
mirage  that  can  be  appreciated  by  the  eye  is  quite  capable  1 
of  being  photographed,  but  we  should  like  to  have  better 
proof  that  this  has  been  done  at  Tenby.  Several  ways  j 
occur  to  photographers  whereby  such  a result  as  that  ' 
detailed  in  the  Lancet  could  be  secured,  the  simplest  being 
that  the  plate  emoloyed  was  an  old  one,  and  had  pre- 
viously been  impressed  by  the  image  of  a vessel.  That  I 
this  WHS  reversed  in  the  spire  picture  of  course  goes 
for  nothing,  since  the  plate  might  have  been  employed 
the  other  way  up  when  previously  used.  We  all  know  | 
how  to  make  ghost  pictures  by  securing  glass  plates  upon  ; 
which  a former  image  has  been  so  vigorously  developed 
as  to  be  positively  etched  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  possibly  have  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Tenby  picture,  aud  as  the  photographer 
had  doubtless  many  times  before  occupied  himself  in  the 
depiction  of  shipping,  it  is  not  very  difficult  of  belief  that 
he  may  have  got  an  old  plate  etched  with  an  old  image. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  pointed  out  not  very  long  ago 
in  these  columns,  the  photographing  of  a mirage  should 
not  be  difficult,  where  the  scene  is  plain  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  Dover  mirage  of  1876,  which  we  have  before  referred 
to,  might  certainly  have  been  depicted  in  the  camera 
if  the  happy  thought  had  occurred  to  anybody  to  make 
the  experiment.  On  this  occasion — a very  hot  after- 
noon— the  town  of  Boulogne  opposite  was  distinctly  seen 
represented  in  a mirage.  Boulogne  is  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Dover,  and  yet  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  that 
other  well-known  landmark,  Napoleon’s  Pillar,  as  likewise 
the  Crescent  Walk,  were  all  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  With 
the  aid  of  a telescope  it  was  possible  to  see  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  the  lighthouse,  the  shipping,  and  surrounding 
houses.  The  adjacent  coast  would  likewise  be  traced  in 
the  mirage,  the  formidable  Cape  Grizney,  with  its  light- 
house, together  with  several  villages  and  farms  in  the 
vicinity.  Some  of  the  houses,  we  are  told,  towards  even- 
ing had  their  windows  lit  up  by  the  declining  sun,  and 
stood  out  with  extraordinary  clearness,  while  at  one  time 
a locomotive  was  seen  to  leave  Boulogne  and  travel  some 
distance  in  the  direction  of  Calais,  its  track  being  marked 
by  puffs  and  wreaths  of  white  smoke.  If  a mirage  can 
be  seen  as  distinctly  as  this — and  the  Dover  phenomenon 
is  only  one  out  of  many  on  record — there  should  be  no 
reason  why  the  ghostly  picture  could  not  be  secured  upon 
a collodion  film.  Still  we  should  desire  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  Tenby  mirage  photograph  before  pinning 
our  faith  to  its  authenticity,  since  it  is  the  first  instance  on 


’^ccord,  we  believe,  of  photography  having  made  record  of 
uch  a phenomenon. 

M.  Jannsen's  Observations  and  Observatory  at  Meudon. — 
M.  Janssen  is  still  working  hard  at  his  interesting  solar 
observatory  at  Meudon.  Gradually,  but  surely,  he  is  per- 
fecting bis  method  of  observing  the  sun  by  photography. 
M.  Janssen  stands  alone  in  his  researches  in  solar  photo- 
graphy. For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  subject,  and  his  reward  has  been 
that  he  is  appointed  chief  of  the  observatory  at  Meudon, 
where  he  has  at  his  disposal  some  of  the  finest  instruments 
in  existence.  M.  Janssen’s  last  important  discovery  was, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  the  fact  that  when  a picture 
is  taken  of  the  sun  with  the  briefest  exposure,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  important  detail  to  be  seen.  In  some  por- 
tion of  the  surface  the  sun  appears  covered  with  round 
granules  ; in  others,  these  are  comet-shaped  or  elongated, 
implying  motion.  The  picture  in  this  instance  was  secured 
by  an  exposure  ofjggo  ^ second,  and  the  result  having 
been  so  satisfactory,  M.  Janssen  now  proposes  to  work 
only  with  very  brief  exposures.  New  apparatus  is  being 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  will  permit  exposures 
being  regularly  made  at  intervals  of  two  minutes,  or  for 
something  like  of  a second,  the  pictures  of  the  solar 
disc,  without  enlargement,  measuring  not  less  than  fifty 
centimetres.  This  leaves  our  own  observatories  at  Kew 
and  Greenwich  far  behind ; and  if  we  desire  to  learn  any- 
thing of  the  physical  character  of  the  sun,  we  must  in  future 
go  to  Paris  for  M.  Janssen’s  results.  He  still  employs  his  rc- 
fo/rcr  apparatus,  which  he  first  used  at  the  Transit  of  Venus 
operations,  and  the  successive  view’s  obtained  within  two 
minutes  of  each  other  have  already  given  valuable  results. 
In  a word,  it  is  found  that  two  images  of  the  sun  taken  with 
but  a short  interval  of  this  character  between  them  differ 
materially  from  one  another.  The  phenomena  which  we 
have  chosen  to  designate  as  spots,  change,  apparently, 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  supposed,  and  within  two  minutes 
a couple  of  pictures  of  the  sun  may  be  secured  that  by  no 
means  resemble  each  other.  Thus  we  have  ample  proof  that 
changes  are  for  ever  going  on  in  the  sun,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  M.  Janssen  will  very  shortly  be  able 
to  tell  us  something  more  of  these  changes  through  his 
constant  watchfulness  with  the  camera.  The  palace  of 
Meudon,  with  its  park,  a lovely  suburb  of  Paris,  was,  our 
readers  may  remember,  almost  destroyed  during  the  last 
Franco-German  war,  and  when  M.  Janssen  was  permitted 
to  occupy  the  spot  with  the  instruments  that  he  had  car- 
ried to  Japan  and  brought  back  again  after  they  had 
served  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  the  chateau  was  a 
mere  shell  with  scarcely  more  than  the  walls  standing. 
M.  Janssen’s  investigations  have,  however,  turned  out  so 
well,  and  appear  to  be  so  full  of  promise,  that  the  French 
Government  has  now  decided  to  build  him  a structure  fit 
for  an  observatory,  with  telescopes  and  cameras  furnished 
with  the  latest  improvements.  When  he  has  the  benefit  of 
these  improvements  we  may  look  to  the  energetic  French 
photo- astronomer  for  further  interesting  results  of  his 
work. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  VISION. 

BY  W.  S.  BIRD.* 

The  existence  of  visual  purple,  and  its  special  relation  to 
light  acknowledged,  the  more  ardent  investigators  fancied 
optography  discovered,  and  concluded  that  by  supplying 
conditions  which  should  temporarily  fix  the  image  on  the 
retina,  incontrovertible  evidence  might  be  obtained  of  the 
fact.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a visual  image 
strongly  impressed  on  the  retina,  and  materialised  in  actual 
pigment,  would  remain  there  sufficiently  long  to  record  its 
own  evidence.  If  so,  such  evidence  in  cases  of  violent  death 
by  accident  or  crime  would  indeed  be  conclusive  and 


* Con  iinued  from  p.  262, 
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minister  to  justice.  To  solve  the  problem  was  difficult,  for 
the  vital  action  which  furnished  continual  supplies  of  colour 
to  the  retina  and  the  decolouring  effect  of  light  were  com- 
pensatory. To  obtain  an  optograph  it  was  necessary  this 
compensation  should  cease.  Various  experiments  were 
made ; Kiihne  had  satished  himself  that  while  the  visual 
purple  was  not  immediately  destroyed  by  death,  yet  that  the 
power  of  renewing  it  was  obliterated,  and  the  conclusion 
followed  that  to  fix  an  image  on  the  retina  long  enough  to 
prove  his  theory,  he  must  still  follow  photographic  practice 
and  cap  the  vital  lens  immediately  after  exposure.  Not  only 
must  he  thus  secure  the  sensitive  retina  from  further  access 
of  light,  but  also  stay  the  vital  compensating  action  by  des- 
troying the  life.  But  before  arriving  at  this  double  con- 
clusion, he  experimented  with  the  freshly  extirpated  eyes 
of  rabbits,  fixed  these  immovably  for  a few  seconds  before  a 
brilliantly  illuminated  object,  then  shut  out  the  solar  light 
and  examined  the  retina  by  the  sodium  flame.  The  results 
were  unsatisfactory  ; for  although  the  form  and  relative  site 
of  the  object  were  discernible  on  the  retina,  the  outlines 
were  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  convince  the  doubtful. 
Kiihne  attributed  this  partial  failure  to  the  opacity  both 
of  the  cornea  and  of  the  retina  which  death  produces.  Light 
would  be  hindered  in  its  passage  through  the  eye  to  the 
retinre,  and  that  membrane  probably  lowered  in  sensitive- 
ness. He,  therefore,  sought  to  overcome  the  obstacle  by  ex- 
perimenting on  the  living  animal,  which  he  placed  before  a 
square  opening  cut  in  a window  shutter  ; the  creature’s  head 
was  first  covered  with  a black  cloth  to  ensure  full  develop- 
ment of  the  visual  purple,  then  the  light  was  allowed  to  act 
for  a couple  of  seconds,  and  the  animal  immediately  decapi- 
tated. One  eye  rapidly  extirpated  by  the  light  of  a sodium 
flame  was  plunged  into  a solution  of  alum,  and  the  other 
eye  left  in  its  orbit  similarly  treated.  Next  morning,  the 
two  retina:  were  detached,  and  there  was  distinctly  visible  in 
each  the  square  image  representing  the  luminous  opening, 
and  more  accentuated  in  the  second  eye  than  in  the  first. 
Upon  exposure  to  light,  the  image  disappeared  by  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  whole  retina.  Thus  encouraged,  Kuhne 
undertook  to  photograph  more  complicated  objects,  and 
succeeded  with  rabbits,  under  the  conditions  described,  in 
obtaining  perfectly  distinct  impressions  of  a window  ; not 
merely  the  square  opening,  but  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
bars  were  distinctly  visible.  He  succeeded  thus  far  equally 
with  eyes  in  a recently  decapitated  head,  but  the  exposure 
in  such  case  was  much  longer  than  when  the  experiment  was 
condoeted  with  the  living  animal.  The  difficulties  of  such 
inquiries  were,  of  course,  very  great,  but  Kiihne  believes  not 
merely  that  optography  is  an  established  fact,  but  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  landscapes  and  portraits  photographed 
on  the  retina,  when  the  conditions  can  be  brought  under 
greater  control. 

Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
coverer, but  the  ascertained  facts  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
give  probability  to  the  theory,  and  remarkable  enough  to 
account  for  the  romantic  statements  which  have  had  some 
currency  in  the  newspapers.  The  facts  are  strange,  for  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  how  any  mechanism  of  the  sort  can 
adjust  itself  to  the  varying  experiences  of  one  minute’s  vision. 
The  rapidity  of  the  impressions  received,  their  constant  suc- 
cession, the  variety  of  objects  far  and  near  discerned  in  a 
single  glance  are  so  immense,  that  it  is  bewildering  to  be- 
lieve that  every  gradation  of  light  and  shade  registers  itself 
in  the  minute  structure  of  a delicate  membrane,  by  waves  of 
purple  colour  momentarily  modified  in  harmonious  corres- 
ondence  with  the  impact  of  refiected  light  I The  retina 
ecomes  the  microcosm  man  has  been  said  to  be,  and  that 
we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  may  be  better  realized 
now  than  in  the  old  time.  This  marvellous  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  is  paralleled  by  the  modification  of  the 
curvature  of  the  anterior  lens  of  the  eye  to  enable  us  to  focus 
distance.  For  sharp  definition  in  the  camera,  either  the  lens 
or  the  sensitive  plate  must  be  shifted  for  different  planes  of 
distance,  and  a similar  adjustment  is  necessary  in  the  eye. 


From  any  distance  exceeding  seventy  yards,  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye  may  practically  be  considered  parallel,  and 
no  adjustment  is  required  ; but  between  these  seventy  yards 
and  four  inches,  which  is  the  average  poiut  of  proximity  to 
the  eye  for  an  object  to  be  clearly  seen,  there  must  be  adjust- 
ment. If  we  look  through  the  meshes  of  a net  at  an  object 
beyond  it,  both  cannot  be  clearly  seen  at  the  same  moment. 
In  the  interval  by  which  the  two  objects  are  discerned,  the 
ciliary  muscles  act  to  increase  or  diminish  the  curvature  of 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens.  Conceive  the  almost  instan- 
taneous rapidity  with  which  we  discern  objects  scattered 
over  a distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  yet  at  every  point  of  the 
distance  each  object  distinctly  seen  was  focussed  on  the 
retina  by  a distinct  change  of  curvature  of  the  visual  lens  ! 
One  reason  why  viewing  a picture  or  sculpture  gallery  is  so 
much  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than  continual  change  of 
landscape,  is,  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  perpetual 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscles  to  accommodate  the  varying 
convergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  while  in  the  other  the 
parallelism  of  the  rays  makes  no  such  demands  on  the  organ. 
It  is  as  wonderful  a power  of  accommodation  to  optical 
necessities,  and  as  marvellous  in  itself,  as  the  colour  changes 
in  the  retina  for  the  performance  of  its  function. 

Without  venturing  to  express  an  individual  opinion  on 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  Boll  and  Kiihne,  but  willing 
to  wait  for  further  confirmation,  I have  thought  a statement 
of  these  latest  novelties  in  vital  optics  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Society. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  WITH  GUM  GUAIACUM. 
Caitain  Abney,  writing  to  the  Society’s  Journal,  says  ; — 

“ The  members  of  the  Society  are  invited  to  try  a modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  washed  emulsion  process,  as  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  valuable  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
modificatioti^ consists  in  adding  to  the  washed  emulsion  one- 
sixth  part  of  alcohol  which  has  been  saturated  with  gum 
guaiacum.  The  plate  is  coated  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  the  film  takes  a greenish  blue  tint  when  dry.  The 
drying  may  be  done  ‘spontaneously,’  or  it  may  be 
accelerated  by  the  warmth  of  a drying  room  or  box  ; but 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  120°,  since  the  gum 
then  fuses,  and  the  film  repels  the  developer.  Those 
plague  spots  that  refuse  to  develop  have  not  been  found 
to  be  present  except  in  one  or  two  plates,  and  the  fact  of 
their  presence  has  been  recognised  before  placing  them  in 
the  dark  slides,  since  they  remain  of  the  ordinary  colour  of 
the  bromide  whilst  the  surrounding  portions  are  coloured 
as  stated  above.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  see  the 
spots  before  development,  and  on  this  account  alone  the 
addition  of  tlNs  gum  is  valuable.  To  develop,  the  plate 
is  flooded  with  alcohol,  and  then  washed  and  treated  with 
the  alkaline  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  film,  being  very  porous  through  the 
removal  of  the  gum,  readily  takes  any  amount  of  density, 
and  it  is  amenable  to  intensification  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver  nitrate.  If  a phantom  image  be  developed  first 
by  a weak  developer,  it  may  be  built  up  as  the  operator 
may  choose.  The  film  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  leave 
the  plate  ; even  the  most  horny  film  becomes  glued  to  the 
surface,  and,  as  before  stated,  easily  permeable  to  the 
developing  solutions. 

“ The  gum  acts  as  a preservative,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
simple  experiment  of  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  pouring 
the  solution  over  a clean  plate.  On  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  a hard  transparent  film  is  left.  The  keeping 
qualities  of  these  plates  between  exposure  and  develop- 
ment have  yet  to  be  tested.  If  they  keep  as  well  after  ex- 
posure as  they  do  before,  they  will  be  very  useful  plates 
for  the  tourist.  The  writer  appeals  to  photographers  to 
try  the  process,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  by  experiment 
to  the  introduction  of  a really  good  preservative  which 
may  be  appbed  to  the  plate  with  tne  emulsion  itself.  Gum 
ammoniacum  has  beeu  already  used  by  Mr.  Stillman,  but 
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its  comparative  insolubility  is  a great  drawback  to  its  use 
as  a preservative.  Gum  guaiacum  combines  with  bromide, 
hence  it  is  efficient  on  this  score. 


AN  EXPERLMENT  WITH  ORANGE  PEA-GREEN 
COLOUR  FOR  STUDIOS. 

Mr.  Cocking,  in  the  Pholofiraphic  Journal,  says : — 

“ Whatever  the  scientific  explanation  may  be,  it  is 
nevertheless  a startling  fact  that  if  the  unglazed  parts  of 
our  photographic  studios  are  coloured  orange  pea-green, 
certain  results  follow  which  were  not  present  when  coloured 
with  the  hitherto  orthodox  blue  tint.  Having  only  recently 
painted  my  own  studio  with  this  orange  pea-green  colour, 
I record  a few  effects  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
my  notice. 

“ Upon  the.«V/cr,  the  effect  was  one  of  pleasantness,  in- 
ducing vivacity,  both  of  look  and  bearing,  inducing  the 
remark,  ‘ How  bright  and  cheerful  the  studio  looks!’ 

“ Upon  the  photographer  (in  addition  to  the  same  facts 
as  experienced  by  the  sitter)  the  effect  was  that  of  increased 
power  of  perception,  by  enabling  him  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  red  colour  in  the  faces  of  sitters,  and  thereby 
assisting  in  the  calculation  of  the  necessary  duration  of 
sittings. 

“Upon  the  sensitized  plate  the  effect  was  also  very  marked, 
inasmuch  as  the  general  exposures  were  shortened  consi- 
derably ; and  in  one  instance  a sitter,  with  a full  amount 
of  red  colour  in  the  face,  was  taken  with  about  half  the 
exposure  in  presence  of  the  orange  green  colour,  which 
three  days  before  was  required  iu  presence  of  the  old  blue 
colour.  Also  in  this  case  another  very  important  fact  was 
observed,  viz.,  that  the  resulting  negative  was  much 
smoother  on  the  face,  requiring  but  a minimum  of  re- 
touching as  compared  with  the  negative  taken  with  the 
blue  colour  in  the  studio. 

“ The  materials  I used  were  white  lead,  ultramarine  blue, 
lemon  chrome,  and  orange  chrome,  as  procured  at  the 
ordinary  oil  shops.  The  tint,  that  of  the  green  pea  pod 
when  the  sun  acting  upon  it  just  takes  away  the  purity 
of  its  original  green  colour,  and  imparts  a slight  orange 
tint. 

“ It  remains  for  lime  to  show  whether  light  acts  upon 
this  peculiar  colour,  and,  consequently,  whether  the  results 
are  maintained  or  not.” 

• 

THE  “NEW  DEPARTURE ’’—ITS  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

BY  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR.* 

With  a considerable  amount  of  gratification  have  I ob- 
served that  at  least  one  gentleman  has  had  the  enterprise 
and  conrage  to  make  a “ departure  ” from  the  well-worn 
routine  that  prevails  in  portrait  galleries. 

In  the  number  of  the  Bulletin  for  January  last,  Mr.  D.  N. 
Carvalho  describes  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  discard 
the  time-honoured  and  orthodox  blue  colour  so  long  peculiar 
to  the  interiors  of  photographic  studios  (or  skylights),  and 
to  substitute  therefor  a colour  which  may  fittingly  be  desig- 
nated a very  pale  pea  green,  this  being  attended  by  a re- 
markable reduction  in  the  time  required  for  exposure.  The 
reduction  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  fifteen  seconds  to 
thirty  or  forty  seconds.  This  represents  a gain  of  so  impor- 
tant a nature  as  to  warrant  us  in  bestowing  upon  it  a more 
than  ordinary  share  of  attention. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  remarks  bo.h  of  a theor- 
etical and  practical  nature  upon  this  subject,  I may  state 
that  in  the  practical  part  of  the  sub'ect — the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  a colour — my  views  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Carvalho,  but  I am  unable 
to  accept  the  theories  upon  which  his  deductions  are  based. 
However,  “not  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,”  I shall 


first  of  all  discuss  the  theory  upon  which  our  views  are  likely 
to  clash,  and  then  proceed  to  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
subject,  on  which  we  shall  doubtless  find  ourselves  in  entire 
harmony. 

The  following  is  a digest  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
Carvalho  ; — A wine-glass,  if  filled  with  a transparent  blue 
liquid  and  interposed  in  the  path  of  a ray  of  light,  transmits 
that  ray  not  of  a blue,  but  of  an  orange  colour,  as  proved  by 
its  shadow  being  received  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper  ; that 
the  principle  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  ray  is  not  con- 
fined to  transmission  through  a coloured  medium,  but  also 
acts  by  reflection  ; for  example,  a blue  reflector  causes  the 
emergent  light  to  bo  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the 
reflector,  or  orange,  and  so  forth  with  regard  to  other  colours. 
This  being  the  case,  if  it  be  desired  to  secure  a beam  of  re- 
flected light  of  any  particular  colour,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  complementary  colour  to  that  required,  and 
make  the  mirror  or  reflector  of  that  hue.  An  orange  col- 
oured reflector  does  not,  according  to  this  theory,  reflect 
orange,  but  blue,  which  is  the  opposite  of,  or  complement 
to,  that  colour.  In  like  manner  a blue  reflector  prejects  an 
orange  beam  ; with  a red  reflector,  green  will  be  reflected. 
Having  settled  the  theory,  Mr.  Carvalho  deduced  this  con- 
clusion— that  seeing  it  is  desirable  to  have  a violet  light 
upon  the  sitter  in  the  studio,  the  surroundings  must  be  of 
the  colour  complementary  to  violet,  namely,  a yellowish 
green  ; and  by  painting  the  studio  this  colour  a great  degree 
of  rapidity  is  obtained  consequent  upon  the  flood  of  violet 
light  which  thus  falls  upon  the  sitter.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  “ new  departure,”  as  far  as  I am  able  to  understand 
it  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carvalho,  and  I now  proceed  to 
show  cause  why  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  physicists. 

When  light  is  reflected  or  radiated  from  a matt  white  sur- 
face, such  as  a white  card,  the  different  coloured  rays  are 
reflected  in  the  proportion  to  constitute  white  light.  This 
is  an  axiom  of  universal  acceptation,  as  also  its  antitheiis, 
that  if  light  falls  upon  a body  that  entirely  absorbs  it,  such 
body  does  not  reflect  light,  and  consequently  appears  black. 
But  equally  axiomatic  is  it  that  if  light  falls  upon  a coloured 
body  which  does  not  entirely  absorb  it,  there  is  always  some 
reflection  of  white  light  and  of  light  of  the  same  tint  as  that 
of  the  absorbing  body  ; the  reflected  rays  would  be  white 
light,  if  to  them  were  added  those  which  were  absorbed  by 
the  coloured  body,  and  the  one  set  of  rays,  the  reflected,  are 
complementary  to  the  others  which  have  been  absorbed.  An 
opaque  reflector  of  any  definite  colour  absorbs  the  colours 
complementary  to  that  of  itself  and  reflects  only  the  latter. 
Thus  blue  reflectors  reflect  blue  rays;  so  with  yellow,  green, 
red,  and  other  colours. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  transmitted  light ; by  means  cf 
blue  glass  window  panes  we  flood  the  room  with  blue  light, 
and  if  we  wish  to  exclude  from  our  dark-room  those  rays 
which  act  detrimentally  upon  our  sensitive  plates,  we  admit 
only  orange  or  ruby  rays,  which  we  do  through  orange  or 
ruby  glass.  Although  Mr.  Carvalho  found  that  the  wine- 
glass filled  with  blue  liquid  cast  an  orange  shadow  upon  the 
sheet  of  white  paper,  he  would  have  found  that  by  employ- 
ing a glass  bath  having  parallel  sides  as  the  medium  for 
holding  the  fluid,  the  beam  of  light  transmitted,  or  the 
shadow,  was  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  fluid  through 
which  the  light  was  transmitted.  So  with  coloured  glass  or 
transparent  paper.  If  we  wish  a room  to  be  illuminated 
with  yellow  light,  we  employ  yellow  glass  ; and  in  order  to 
! secure  the  maximum  of  illumination  with  the  minimum  of 
chemical  action  upon  our  sensitive  surfaces,  we  admit  the 
light  into  our  dark  rooms  through  a medium  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  light  we  wish  admitted.  If  Mr.  Carvalho’s 
theory  were  correct,  of  two  glass  caps  for  the  lens,  one  fitted 
with  violet  and  the  other  with  orange  glass,  the  latter  would 
transmit  more  actinic  light  than  the  former.  But  in  prac- 
tice the  opposite  is  the  case.  From  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations will  be  found  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
theory  of  the  “ new  departure,"  as  given  by  Mr.  Carvalho. 

But  when  we  discard  theory  and  come  to  practice,  I am 
’entirely  at  one  with  this  gentleman.  The  colour  which  be 
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nods  80  advantageously  to  supplant  the  time-honoured  blue 
paint  of  the  studio  is  a delicate  pea  green.  So  far  from 
being  unpleasant  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the  eye  rests  upon  it 
rvith  a far  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  it  does  upon 
the  cold  blue  or  grey  so  redolent  of  the  studio  interior.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  methods  made  use  of  by  the  Messrs. 
Anthony  in  compounding  this  pigment,  which  is  sold  in 
convenient  cans  ready  for  use  after  dilution,  but  a good  idea 
of  it  may  be  had  from  making  a mixture  of  the  pigments  so 
well  known  as  deep  chrome  and  Prussian  blue.  Now  this 
forms  a mixture  that  radiates  a large  amount  of  what  has 
been  termed  actinic  light.  A proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  if  a piece  of  cloth  this  colour  be  affixed  to  a 
larger  piece  of  a blue  colour,  and  both  be  photographed 
together,  the  greater  density  of  the  green  in  the  resulting 
negative  clearly  shows  that  it  reflected  more  actinic  light 
than  the  blue  which  served  as  its  background.  The  physi- 
ological fact  that  it  is  more  grateful  to  the  eye,  added  to  the 
chemical  fact  that  it  reflects  a large  amount  of  chemically 
active  light,  entirely  prove  the  utility  of  the  new  colour  as 
one  which  may  much  more  fittingly  than  blue  be  used  with 
excellent  effect  as  a coating  for  the  wall  of  the  studio. 

To  anyone  who  would  affirm  that  this  is  contrary  to  true 
theory,  I would  reply — not  so.  Our  ideas  concerning  actin- 
ism have  undergone  quite  a revolution  since  Robert  Hunt, 
in  years  now  long  gone  by,  promulgated  his  theories  con- 
cerning the  chemical  action  of  certain  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum. In  the  old  days  of  the  Talbotype — or  Calotype  — 
iodized  paper,  the  iodized  Daguerreotype  plate,  or  the 
iodized  collodion  with  its  pyrogallic  development,  there  was 
much  force  in  the  remark  that  the  photo  colouriSc  value  of  j 
blue  was  white,  while  that  of  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  red  was  | 
black.  But  this  notion  received  a death-blow  by  the  intro-  [ 
duction  of  bromine  and  the  bromides,  by  which  the  yellows, 
reds,  and  blues  have  assumed  a more  accurate  position  in  the 
scale  of  colorific  representation. 

From  an  experiment  1 made  last  summer  in  the  Orkneys, 

1 discovered  that  the  rays  emitted  by  the  setting  sun  in  these 
latitudes  were  devoid  of  photo-chemical  power  to  a singular  ^ 
extent.  These  rays  beat  fiercely  upon  one  side  of  the  face 
of  a gentleman  whom  I was  photographing  in  a garden,  and  ' 
when  the  image  was  examined  upon  the  focussiug-screen  of 
the  camera  the  opposite  side  was  in  deep  shadow.  But  when 
the  image  was  developed  no  trace  of  the  predominating 
action  of  the  solar  light  could  be  seen,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  which  was  visually  the  darker, 
showed  as  if  it  had  been  the  better  lighted  of  the  two. 

This  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  Mr.  Carvalho  de- 
serves thanks  for  bringing  it  forward  for  discussion. 


ROSING  THE  SUBJECT. 

BY  0.  W.  OSBORN." 

In  my  communication  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Practical  Photographer,  1 there  mentioned 
that  1 would  give  a few  hints  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  photography.  So,  seeing  that  nearly  everything  was 
pretty  well  written  up,  except  lighting  and  posing,  and  as 
the  former  was  treated  of  in  last  month’s  issue,  I conclude 
that  a few  remarks  on  the  above-named  subject  would  not 
be  out  of  place. 

In  the  general  make-up  of  all  pictures,  whether  they 
be  portraits  or  landscapes,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
photographer  to  secure  the  appearance  of  solidity  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  This  very  desirable 
quality  is  produced  by  two  methods  : first,  by  so  arrang- 
ing the  subject  that  the  picture,  when  completed,  shall 
not  appear  top-heavy.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  take  a 
full-length  picture  of  a young  lady.  It  is  presumed  every- 
thing is  in  order  under  the  skylight,  so  we  will  direct  the 
lady  to  assume  her  position  under  the  same.  Take  the 
high-back  posing  chair,  and  move  it  around  to  within  a few 

• Oontinned  from  page  226. 


feet  of  the  side  light,  but  far  enough  away  to  allow  your 
subject  to  be  placed  on  the  side  next  the  light,  without 
coming  closer  than  about  six  or  seven  feet  to  it.  Now 
turn  the  body  of  your  subject  around,  so  that  if  she  was 
looking  straight  ahead,  her  eyes  would  be  directed  to  a 
point  on  the  wall  about  opposite  the  end  of  the  light 
farthest  from  the  subject ; adjust  the  chair  so  that  the 
young  lady  may  rest  one  or  both  arms  on  it,  as  your  taste 
may  dictate;  always  have  the  back  of  the  chair  lowered 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  subject  to  lean  slightly  thereon. 
Take  a piece  of  yellow  paper,  the  size  of  a sheet  of  com- 
mercial note,  and  place  it  in  your  subject’s  hands,  and 
direct  her  to  assume  the  appearance  of  having  received  a 
letter  from  some  friend,  while  you  place  a neat  little  piece 
of  paper  on  the  chair  seat  to  resemble  an  envelope,  and 
also  place  a little  stand  or  table  of  some  kind  on  the  side 
of  the  picture  nearest  to  the  light ; throw  some  part  of  the 
drapery  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  let  one  end  of  it 
fall  gracefully  to  the  floor  on  the  side  of  the  chair  farthest 
from  the  subject.  Place  a vase  of  flowers  or  a small  piece 
of  statuary  on  the  little  stand.  Now  see  that  there  are 
no  ugly  folds  or  other  obnoxious  things  to  be  seen,  and, 
after  having  elongated  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lady’s 
dress,  so  as  it  will  not  appear  too  compact,  you  may 
adjust  the  curtains  of  the  sky  and  side  lights  so  they  will 
do  their  duty,  and  not  let  in  a flood  of  uncontrollable  light. 
You  may  make  the  exposure,  being  careful  to  give  time 
enough  ; for  more  of  delicacy  and  roundness  depends 
on  that  one  operation  than  a great  many  are  inclined  to 
believe. 

The  reason  I have  gone  so  much  into  the  details  of  the 
above,  is  because  so  many  are  careless,  and  even  if  they 
have  those  little  things,  such  as  draperies,  chairs,  and 
tables,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a picture,  and 
which  are  the  only  assistants  iu  securing  pyramidal  com- 
position with  single  figures,  may  seem  too  diffident  to  use 
them. 

Now  suppose  we  had  not  used  the  accessories  above, 
but,  instead,  had  placed  the  lady  in  a common  chair,  with 
her  face  fronting  the  the  instrument,  and  had  placed  that 
characteristic  old  book  in  her  hand,  and  had  used  no  fine 
interior  background  with  the  light  falling  gracefully 
through  an  opening  in  a cottage  window,  but  used  the  old 
ground  elevated  five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  have 
had  made  her  a picture  after  that  style,  with  the  entire  sky 
and  side  light  thrown  wide  open,  which  do  you  suppose 
she  would  take,  provided  she  had  her  choice  ? I venture  the 
assertion  that  she  would  not  take  the  last  one,  no,  not  even 
if  you  would  offer  to  throw  in  another  book  just  to  balance 
the  picture,  you  know.  Of  course,  some  one  will  say, 
could  not  this  person  have  been  posed  after  some  other 
manner,  and  still  have  got  good  pictures?  Yes,  certainly, 
a variety  of  ways,  and  have  them  all  good,  too.  She 
could,  of  course,  have  been  treated  to  a sitting  posture, 
with  one  arm  leaning  easily  and  gracefully  on  the  back  of 
the  chair  ; or  to  an  old  style  bust;  or,  better  still,  a vig- 
nette Rembrandt,  provided  she  was  not  too  lean  to  make  a 
nice  shadow  picture ; or  to  any  other  style,  provided  the 
photographer  kept  everything  in  harmony,  and  observed 
the  laws  of  gravity,  one  of  which  is,  that  any  leaning  object, 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent  as  being  solid  or 
firm  in  its  position,  must  be  provided  with  something 
visible  in  the  picture  to  serve  as  a support.  Take 
any  picture  whee  the  subject  is  represented  as 
leaning  upon  an  object  of  some  kind  for  a support, 
and  remove  that  object,  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  your 
subject  immediately  has  the  appearance  of  falling.  1 re- 
peat, that  if  the  laws  of  gravity  and  pyramidal  composition 
be  observed,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  securing 
good  and  artistic  pictures,  at  least  so  far  as  the  posing  is 
concerned.  Not  long  since  I had  the  pleasure— if  such 
it  might  be  called — of  seeing  a photograph  made  by  one 
of  those  peculiar  kind  of  photographers  who  know  too 
much  about  the  picture  business  to  take  any  photographic 
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journal,  which  was  enough  to  make  a stair  laugh.  It  re- 
presented 8 young  lady  standing  by  a high-back  chair 
with  one  arm  resting  on  the  same,  which  was  all  well 
enough ; but  the  operator,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
other  arm,  concluded  to  get  up  something  peculiarly  fine, 
so  a happy  idea  entered  his  noddle,  and  he  thrust  a very 
conspicuous  jardiniere  stand  into  the  composition,  but  un- 
fortunately on  the  wrong  side  of  the  subject,  for  he  put  it 
by  the  side  of  the  large  chair,  and  between  the  chair  and 
the  instrument,  and  so  far  away  that  the  lady  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  forward  considerably  in  order  to  be  able  to 
barely  rest  her  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  stand.  You  see 
how  ludicrous  such  an  arrangement  would  appear,  with 
all  the  accessories  on  one  side  of  the  subject,  and  nothing 
but  blank  space  on  the  other  side.  Such  violations  of  all 
art  principles  are,  I am  sorry  to  say,  only  too  common. 
If  Sarony  had  been  posing  that  subject,  he  would  have 

[(laced  that  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  or  have 
eft  it  out  entirely.  In  portraits  of  elderly  persons,  and 
especially  of  the  male  portion  of  humanity,  it  is  best  not 
to  give  too  much  animation  to  the  subject.  They  should 
as  a general  thing  be  turned  somewhat  away  from  the 
light,  and  the  head  and  body  should  be  made  to  face  in 
nearly  the  same  direction,  but  not  rigidly  so,  as  some 
latitude  is  always  allowable,  and  therefore  the  body  could 
be  turned  from  the  instrument  so  as  to  give  a three- 
quarter  view,  while  the  face  could  be  turned  a little  more 
toward  the  instrument,  and  the  eyes  be  made  to  follow 
in  the  same  direction,  being  turned  still  a little  more  than 
the  head.  Of  course  this  must  not  be  exaggerated,  for 
then  all  the  solemnity  of  age  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  vivacity  of  youth  substituted  in  its  stead.  Always 
allow  the  eyes  to  be  turned  a little,  and  I may  say  but 
very  little,  more  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  head 
is  turned.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  see  this  rule 
reversed,  and  observe  the  head  turned  in  one  direction 
and  the  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  head  is 
turned  to  the  right,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  something  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  person  in  that  direction, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  eyes  should  certainly  follow 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the  artist’s  intention  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  pyramidal  composition,  and  so  the  order  of 
things  is  reversed ; the  most  noted  illustration  of  which 
is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Thorwaidsen,  called  “ Night," 
and  represents  an  angel  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  bearing 
in  her  arms  two  infants,  “Sleep"  and  “Death.”  Here, 
as  I said  before,  all  idea  of  such  composition  is  lost  as  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  wings  to  the 
feet  of  the  principal  figure  would  represent  an  inverted 
pyramid.  I have  seen  in  simple  bust  portraits  such  gross 
violation  of  art  principles,  that  a word  or  two  on  that 
point  may  not  prove  unwelcome.  Now  it  seems  as  though 
the  merest  tyro  ought  to  be  able  to  pose  a person  for  a 
bust  picture ; and  yet,  even  simple  as  it  is,  many  forget 
one  of  the  most  important  things,  and  that  is,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes.  They  will  pose  the  body  and  the  head  as 
they  should  be,  perhaps  the  body  turned  a little  toward 
the  light  and  the  head  somewhat  away  from  it,  and  when 
ready  to  expose  the  plate,  will  tell  the  sitter  to  “look 
right  into  the  instrument,’’  forgetting,  as  it  were,  that 
such  a direction  of  the  eyes  in  counection  with  a position 
similar  to  the  above  is  productive  of  anything  but  a first- 
class  picture.  Of  course,  such  oversights  as  indicated 
above  are  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  but  that  they  do 
occur  once  in  a while  cannot  be  denied.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  caused  by  a rush  of  business,  but  if  such  is  the 
case,  I would  advise  that  they  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
number  possible  ; for  it  is  a fact,  that  negligence  and 
oversights  of  that  kind  are  very  good  advertisements  for 
the  gallery  across  the  way.  I will  again  urge  the  import- 
ance of  closely  scrutinizing  the  sitter  just  before  making 
the  expose,  for  by  so  doing  you  avoid  a great  many  re- 
sittings. 


ENLARGEMENTS  ON  CANVAS  BY  TRANSFER. 
This  process  is  simple  and  excellent,  and  is  the  most  eflScient 
mode  we  know  of  obtaining  an  image  on  canvas,  and,  being 
a trausfer  method,  all  the  risk  of  imperfect  fixation  or  im- 
perfect washing  which  attends  the  method  of  printing  on 
canvas  direct  is  avoided. 

The  collodion  must  po.ssess  a good  body.  If  it  be  prepared 
expressly  for  this  operation,  it  should  not  possess  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  pyroxylins  to  each  ounce  of  solvents. 
A good  commercial  sample  of  bromo-iodized  collodion  may 
bo  used,  to  each  ounce  of  which  five  or  six  grains  of 
pyroxyline—  or,  rather,  we  believe,  papyroxyline — are  added 
Any  of  the  known  modes  of  producing  a good  positive  image 
on  collodion  may  be  employed  ; those  methods  described  as 
suitable  for  photo-crayons,  with  pyrogallic  acid  development 
and  gold  toning,  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  of  any. 

The  prepared  canvas,  as  sold  ready  for  the  painter,  is 
employed.  The  somewhat  greasy  and  repellent  or  water- 
proof surface  requires  first  of  all  to  be  removed.  This  is 
efiected  by  means  of  a warm  solution  of  common  carbonate 
of  soda,  applied  with  a piece  of  flannel.  After  well  scouring 
with  this  solution  until  clean  water  flows  freely  over  the 
surface,  it  is  thoroughly  well  rinsed,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
The  glazed  surface  of  the  prepared  canvas  will  now  have 
acquired  a matt  surface  of  slightly  absorbent  character. 
This  is  then  treated  with  a weak  warm  solution  of  gelatine, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
applied  with  a sponge,  and  suffered  to  dry.  The  canvas 
prepared  in  this  way  may  be  kept  ready  for  use. 

The  collodion  enlargement,  having  been  fixed,  toned,  and 
washed,  is  now  placed  on  a levelling-stand,  and  a strong 
solution  of  citric  acid  in  water — the  exact  strength  is  un- 
important, say  thirty  grains  to  an  ounce — is  poured  over  it, 
and  allowed  to  remain  a few  minutes.  The  action  of  the 
citric  acid  is  two-fold  : it  restores  the  toughness  of  the  film, 
which  has  become  somewhat  powdery  in  character  from  the 
action  of  the  mercurial  solution  ; and  it  loosens  the  film  from 
the  glass.  After  a few  minutes  the  citric  acid  solution  is 
poured  off  the  plate,  and  preserved  for  subsequent  use.  The 
film  is  now  very  thorougbly  washed  under  a tap  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  during  which  time  it  will  have  become  com- 
pletely loosened  from  the  glass,  upon  which  it  will  readily 
slide  about.  Should  it  not  become  loose  during  the  washing, 
it  must  be  again  treated  with  the  citric  acid  solution,  and 
again  washed.  If  a tardiness  to  loosen  be  noticed,  the  edge 
of  the  film  may  be  lifted,  and  a gentle  stream  of  water 
suffered  to  run  underneath. 

A sheet  of  tracing-paper  the  size  of  the  plate  is  now 
taken  and  placed  upon  the  film.  If  two  persons  can  be 
engaged  in  the  operation,  some  little  trouble  in  subsequent 
operations  will  be  saved,  if  the  tracing-paper  is  first  wet  and 
suffered  to  expand  ; each  person  then  taking  bold  of  two 
corners,  the  tracing-paper  is  gently  laid  upon  the  film.  If 
one  person  only  is  engaged  in  the  operation,  the  tracing- 
paper  is  more  easily  managed  dry  in  the  first  instance,  as 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  handling  it  so  as  to  get  it  down  flat 
on  the  film  when  a large  plate  is  used.  Une  edge  of  the 
collodion  film  is  then  turned  over  the  tracing-paper,  and 
the  whole,  paper  and  film  adhering,  lifted  by  a sliding 
motion  off  the  glass,  and  placed,  film  down,  on  the  prepared 
canvas.  It  is  then  covered  with  blotting-paper,  and 
thoroughly  well  rubbed  down  ; the  tracing-paper — which 
has  simply  served  as  an  aid  to  lifting  the  film,  and,  by  its 
transparency,  permitted  the  position  of  the  image  to  bo  seen 
in  placing  it  on  the  canvas— is  then  lifted  away,  and  the 
transferred  film  left  to  dry. 

When  dry,  this  film  adheres  so  perfectly  to  the  prepared 
canvas  that  it  cannot  even  be  scraped  away  without  injuring 
the  surface  of  the  canvas.  It  cannot  be  removed  without 
scouring  with  hot  water  or  a hot  solution  of  soda. 

The  head  and  such  other  portions  of  the  figure  as  may  be 
desirable  can  be  thus  transferred  to  the  canvas,  and  such 
other  portions  as  may  be  required  can  easily  be  painted  in 
by  the  artist. 
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PORI’IIAITURE  BY  GAS  LIGHT. 

The  advance  of  summer  naturally  quenches  much  of  the 
interest  in  the  subject  of  portraiture  by  artificial  light 
which  has  prevailed  amongst  photographers  during  the  last 
few  mouths.  But  it  may  be  as  well,  as  the  subiect  has 
recently  excited  attention,  to  put  on  record  a few  more 
facts  and  observations  on  the  subject.  By  far  the  most 
important  step,  in  our  estimation,  which  has  been  taken  in 
this  direction  is  the  application  by  Mr.  Laws,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  of  ordinary  gas  light  for  producing  portraits. 
So  important  did  we  regard  the  matter,  that  we  visited 
Newcastle  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  light  and 
examining  Mr.  Law’s  arrangements  for  employing  it,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  full  information  on 
the  subject. 

There  is  an  odd  tendency  amongst  mankind  frequently  to 
seek  for  a remote  and  complicated  agency  to  effect  that 
which  might  easily  be  achieved  by  a simple  and  familiar 
appliance.  Photographers  have,  for  many  years,  tried 
various  unfamiliar,  and  some  troublesome,  sources  of  arti- 
ficial light  for  use  in  their  art,  whilst  common  gas,  always 
at  hand,  easily  applied,  not  costly,  has  been  totally  over- 
looked. To  Mr.  Laws  occurred  the  happy  inspiration,  on 
witnessing  the  trials  of  some  superior  gas  burners,  to  try 
their  availability  in  photography,  the  result  being  mar- 
vellously successful.  He  now  has  established  in  his  studio, 
as  a portion  of  his  regular  appliances,  one  of  Wigham’s 
large  gas  burners,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  enabled  to 
produce  excellent  portraits,  independent  of  sunlii;ht,  in 
fifteen  seconds,  practically  little  more  time  than  is 
required  in  ordinary  daylight  for  similar  work.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  ordinary  gas,  with  its 
comparatively  dull  nou-actinic  flame,  was  peculiarly 
ill-suited  for  photographic  purposes;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  by  the  aid  of  the  burner  employed  them  is 
not  only  a much  greater  body  of  flame,  but  a much  higher 
quality  of  light  obtained.  The  quality  of  the  gas  is  not,  as 
might  be  naturally  supposed,  modified  by  napthalizing,  or 
charging  it  with  additional  carbon,  but  the  flame  is  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  means  of  more  perfect  combustion. 
The  burner  employed  by  Mr.  Laws  consists  of  sixty-eight 
jets,  or  fish-tail  burners.  These  jets  are  packed  together 
as  close  as  possible,  side  by  side.  They  are  contained  in 
the  base  of  a hollow  truncated  cone,  resembling,  in  size  and 
proportions,  the  lower  half  of  a sugar  loaf ; the  diameter 
of  the  bottom  about  eight  inches,  of  the  top  about  six 
inches.  All  the  jets  being  simultaneously  lighted  form  a 
largo  intense  conical  flame ; suspended  about  ten  inches 
above  the  burner  is  a tube  or  chimney  of  talc  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  towards  which  the  flame  is  drawn,  and 
within  which  apparently  all  the  products  of  combustion  are 
absolutely  burnt,  adding  considerably  to  the  intensity  of 


the  light.  The  theory  upon  which  the  intensity  of  the 
light  obtained  is  based  will  perhajis  be  best  explained  by 
an  extract  from  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Wighain  before  the 
British  Association  at  Dublin,  where  he  described  the  ap- 
plication of  gas  to  lighthouse  illumination.  He  says  : — 

“ It  occurred  to  me  that  if  any  plan  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  excess  of  carbon — the  smoke — existing  in  rich  gas 
flames  could  be  turned  to  account  as  a means  of  increasing 
their  illuminating  power,  a valuable  desideratum  would  be 
obtained.  I accordingly  made  many  experiments  with  that 
object,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I could  find  no  better 
basis  for  my  efforts  to  that  end  than  the  ordinary  well  known 
fish-tail  jet.  The  fish-tail  jet,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  bored  diagonally  on  opposite  sides  of  a small  internal  cone. 
The  streams  of  gas  issuing  from  the  orifices  impinge  against 
each  other  with  considerable  force,  and  the  result  is  the  thin 
sheet  of  flame  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  This  flame 
possessing  a largo  surface,  to  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
readily  gains  acces.a,  is  in  consequence  rendered  brilliant  and 
comparatively  smokeless.  But  on  closely  examining  the 
flame  of  a fish-tail  burner  it  will  bo  ssen  that  towards  the 
top,  where  the  force  of  the  stream  of  gas  is  nearly  expended, 
it  is  thicker  and  inclined  to  be  smoky.  The  larger  the  bore 
of  the  burner  the  thicker  the  stream  of  gas,  and  (its  pressure 
and  quality  being  good)  the  greater  the  amount  of  uncon - 
sumed  carbon.  When  a number  of  fish-tails  are  arranged  so 
that  the  upper  extremities  of  their  flames  touch  each  other, 
they  run  up  (because  of  the  absence  of  air  between  each  jet) 
into  very  smoky  tails ; but  the  light  they  give  when  thus 
united  is  increased  (with  hardly  any  increased  consumption 
of  gas)  much  beyond  the  mere  multiple  of  their  single 
flames,  as  may  be  seen  in  a moment  by  bringing  two  fish- 
tails together.  1 made  this  peculiarity  of  the  fish-tail  avail- 
able for  producing  a large  flame  of  highly  illuminating  power, 
and  I devised  this  form  of  burner.  1 used  in  its  construction 
double  jets,  by  which  a more  effective  combustion  of  gas  is 
attained  with  less  consumption  for  each  jet  than  in  the 
burners  which  1 used  in  my  earlier  experiments.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  double  jet  is  not  new,  but  I believe  that  the 
present  form  of  its  application  is  entirely  so.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  may  be  explained  by  this  ordinary  gas 
burner. 

“ It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  this  burner  is  obtained 
not  only  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  numerous  fish-tail 
jets,  but  by  suspending  over  the  flame  which  they  unitedly 
produce  an  oxidiser  of  talc  or  other  material  by  means  of 
which  a current  of  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  its  most 
smoky  part,  rendering  it  not  only  smokeless,  but  exceedingly 
white.  The  combustion  is  also  assisted  by  a bottom  cone  for 
equalising  the  current  of  air  to  the  flame.  The  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  thus  twice  availed  of,  first,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flame, 
through  the  medium  of  the  several  fish-tail  burners;  and 
secondly,  at  the  top  of  it,  where  its  action  raises  to  a white 
heat  the  large  quantity  of  solid  carbon  found  there.  This 
may  be  seen  if  1 light  this  burner,  which  is  one  of  the  ordin- 
ary clear- weather  lighthouse  burners,  and  show  it  to  you 
without,  and  with,  its  oxidiser.  I may  say,  in  passing,  that 
burners  like  this  are  superior  to  any  form  of  argand  burner 
in  this  impoitant  particular,  that  they  require  no  chimney 
glasses,  the  breaking  and  cleansing  of  which  often  cause 
much  inconvenience  in  lighthouse  maintenance,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  presenting  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  light  of  the  flame  to  the  dioptric  apparatus.” 

!Mr.  Law’s  burner  is  fixed  on  a standard  about  five  feet 
high,  the  sitter  being  placed  about  six  or  eight  feet  dis- 
tant. Of  course  reflectors  play  an  important  part  in 
utilizing  gas  light  for  purposes  of  portraiture,  and  Mr. 
Law  has  adapted  very  simple  but  efficient  reflectors. 
Over  the  light  itself,  Mr.  Law  uses  a concave  reflector 
such  as  he  found  already  existing  in  commerce.  It  is 
like  a large  saucer  (twenty-seven  inches  diameter)  lined 
with  strips  of  silvered  glass.  A hole  in  the  centre  allows 
it  to  hang  over  the  chimney,  adjusted  at  a suitable 
angle  for  throwing  the  light  on  the  sitter.  This  practi- 
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cally  gives  the  top  light.  A smaller  one  of  eleven  inches 
diameter  is  placed  so  as  to  give  side  light,  and  a similar 
one,  a little  more  in  front,  lights  the  front  of  the  face 
sufficiently.  An  ordinary  swing  drojsing  gins  is  found 
sufficient  for  giving  reflected  light  on  the  shadowed  side 
of  the  face.  The  reflectors  referre  1 to,  cost,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Law,  something  un ler  thirt/ shillings.  Whilst 
we  are  referring  to  the  question  of  cost,  we  may  mention 
that  details  on  such  subjects  miy  be  leirnt  from  Ed- 
mundson  and  Co.,  19,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
who  erected  those  now  to  be  seen  on  Westminster  Bridge. 

As  the  full  combustion  is  only  necessary  during  the 
actual  exposure,  the  cost  of  gas  is  reduced  to  the  fraction 
of  a penny.  The  portraits  produced  by  .Mr.  Laws  are 
for  the  most  part  very  excellent.  Some  were  a little 
heavy  in  the  shadows,  but  many  were  indistinguishable 
from  ordinary  d.aylight  pictures. 

There  is  ample  room,  we  think,  for  experiment  with  gas 
improved  by  some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  securing  a whiter  and  intenser  flame  without 
increasing  its  volume.  In  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich a gas-flame  reflected  by  a mirror  which  reflects  the 
deflections  of  a needle,  indicating  the  v.ariations  of  the 
magnetic  currents,  provides  a photographic  record  of  the 
magnetic  variations  during  every  twenty-four  hours;  and 
in  this  case,  if  our  memory  serve  us  aright,  the  flame  is 
derived  from  napthalized  gas,  which  gives  a sufiiciently 
actinic  flame  to  produce  the  record.  This  is  a point 
upon  which  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  can  give  some  information. 

Mr.  Win.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  an  ardent  experiment- 
alist and  exceedingly  skilful  practical  photographer,  has 
produced  some  good  photographs  of  dark  caves  by  the 
aid  of  paraffin  lamps  only.  Possibly  increase  of  number 
of  lamps  or  excellence  of  burners  might  render  paraffin 
sufficiently  powerful  for  portraiture.  The  introduction  of 
the  rapid  gelatine  plates,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  those  rays 
which  have  been  usually  regarded  as  almost  entirely  non- 
actinic,  has  introduced  now  possibilities  into  the  art,  of 
which  photographers  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. 


FRENCH  CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

The  Real  St.ate  oe  the  (iUESxiON  of  the  Reproduction 

OF  Natural  Colours  by  Means  of  Photography. 
As  I am  still  absent  from  Paris,  and  am  living  at  my 
family  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  find  the  materials  for  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  photographic  subjects.  Even  if  I were  in 
Paris,  I should  experience  some  difficulty  in  bringing  any- 
thing novel  or  important  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of 
the  Photographic  News,  so  few  and  trivial  have  been  the 
occurrences  in  our  photographic  world  during  the  past 
fortnight.  I may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  give  the 
present  letter  rather  the  character  of  a discourse  on  some 
of  those  principles  and  incidents  of  our  art  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar. 

Occupying,  as  I do,  my  leisure  by  reading  the 
various  photographic  journals  that  are  sent  to  me  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  1 have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
question  of  the  reproduction  of  natural  colours  by 
means  of  photography  is  one  which  is  generally  not  suffi- 
ciently understood.  With  regard  to  the  important  and 
interesting  researches  of  M.  Ch.  Cros  and  of  M.  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  I have  many  times  seen  the  expression,  “ Repro- 
duction of  natural  colours.”  Now,  this  title,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  with  any  truth  be  applied  to  the 
investigations  of  which  I am  speaking,  though  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  criticise  them  or  to  depreciate  their 
value.  All  that  1 am  anxious  for  is  that  the  real  state  of 
the  case  may  be  accurately  comprehended,  and  I therefore 
take  it  on  myself  to  explain  how  it  is  that  these  pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  public  is  apt  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  found  a means  of  taking  natural  colours,  are  in 


rei.lity  nothing  but  highly  artificial  methods  of  producing 
polychromatic  pictures  by  means  of  photography,  anil 
that  there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  a coloured 
facsimile  of  the  original  can  be  obtained  with  any  high 
degree  of  certainty  and  exactness. 

Every  fascinating  theory  has  the  effect  of  carrying 
away  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  examining  it  fundamentally,  and  I have  myself 
observed  distinguished  snvaiU.'i  to  be  so  enraptured  with 
M.  Cros’  views  as  to  believe  that  they  contain  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  reproduction  of  natural 
colours  by  photography.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  this  is 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  M.  Radaii  himself,  who  has 
put  it  on  record,  in  his  recently  published  and  excellent 
work  entitled,  “Photography  and  its  Scientific  Applica- 
tions.” In  a number  of  articles  which  I have  studied, 
their  authors  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion  sprung 
from  the  very  natural  wish  to  obtiin  the  solutiou  of  this 
cardinal  problem  of  photographic  science.  Already,  on 
many  occasions,  I have  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
this  opinion — a perfectly  loyal  an  1 disinterested  one — for, 
so  far  as  1 myself  am  concerned,  I have  never  had  the  least 
pretention  of  obtaining  natural  colours.  Being,  there- 
fore, myself  completely  outside  the  dispute,  I retain  the 
perfect  liberty  of  judging  impartially,  and  that  is  why  I 
make  use  of  it. 

What  strikes  me  at  once,  on  examining  more  closely 
the  theory  of  the  above-mentioned  investigation  of  this 
subject,  is  the  principle  which  they  assume  that  by  means 
of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  we  can  obtain  all  the  other 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  is  a fact  that  violet, 
green,  indigo,  and  orange  can  be  obtained  from  these  three 
primary  colours,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
colours  of  nature  can  be  obtained  from  the  rod,  the  yellow, 
and  the  blue.  But,  in  ray  humble  opinion,  this  conclusion 
is  an  erroneous  one  ; for  there  are  in  nature  a multitude 
of  tints  sni  generis  which  are  not  the  resultants  of  a 
forced  combination  of  the  colours  of  tie  solar  spectrum. 
There  are,  moreover,  black  and  white,  which  are  not 
found  at  all  in  the  spectrum,  besides  the  metallic  effects 
v/hich  are  not  represented  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

What  I have  thus  stated  is  incontestable ; it  is  not  a 
question  of  theory,  but  of  facts  whose  evidence  cannot  be 
denied.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  theory  of  the  comple- 
mentary colours  in  the  application  of  colours  to  photo- 
graphy? It  leduces  itself  to  this:  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  by  means  of  three  negatives  with  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  a polychromatic  reproduction  of  an  object 
coloured  by  nature,  whose  colouration  would  be  the  abso- 
lute resultant  of  the  single  combination  with  each  other  of 
the  seven  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Besides,  this 
reproduction,  to  be  quite  true  and  artistic,  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  employing  a fourth  negative,  giving  the 
colouring  and  modelling  of  the  shadows  which  the  three 
above  mentioned  colours  are  unable  to  realise  alone.  Evi- 
dently the  three  negatives  obtained  by  filtering  the  light 
through  violet,  green,  and  orange  glasses  or  media,  even 
supposing  that  the  selection  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
rays  has  been  effected  with  mathematical  accuracy,  can 
only  give  a picture  modelled,  indeed,  throughout,  but, 
owing  either  to  free  colour,  or  to  the  different  proportions 
of ''the  three  colours  employed,  wanting  in  an  essential  parti- 
cular— the  colour  of  the  shadow  ; this’is  a species  ot  grey 
depending  neither  on  the  red,  nor  the  yellow,  nor  the 
blue.  Black  will  be  approximately  rendered  in  those 
parts  where  the  superposition  of  three  colours  of  an  in- 
tense quality  will  give  a very  sombre  hue ; but  if  we  lower 
gradually  each  of  the  colours  which  form  this  sombre  hue 
so  as  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a colour  which 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  the 
result  of  obtaining  first  the  pure  tint  of  the  shaded  object, 
nor  afterwards  the  grey  which  expresses  exactly  the  hue 
of  the  shadow.  From  this  point  of  view  I have  carefully 
examined  the  most  successful  prints  of  M.  Ducos  du 
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Hauron,  and  I have  failed  in  finding  the  peculiar  tint  of 
shadow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I have  avoided  mentioning 
a host  of  minor  difficulties,  such  as  the  reciuireraent  of  pro- 
ducing three  negatives,  of  which  one  is  taken  by  light  that 
has  passed  through  an  orange  medium  ; or,  again,  the 
impossibility  of  finding  three  pigments  which  in  estate  of 
powder  shall  be  the  equivalents  of  the  red,  theyellow,  and 
the  blue  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ; in  this  respect  tinctures 
would  be  preferable  to  powders,  for  the  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum are  combined  in  penetrating  matter  in  a liquid  state, 
and  arc  not  superposed  in  distinct  layers.  It  is  true  that 
the  luminous  rays  passing  through  blue  and  yellow 
media  placed  over  one  another  produce  green,  whereas 
projected  separately  on  a screen,  and  then  caused  to  com- 
bine in  one  projection  on  the  same  screen,  they  produce 
white.  The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  exceedingly 
complicated  one,  but  it  is  necessary  from  theory  to  derive 
a practice  which,  though  it  may  not  be  capable  of  adoption 
on  a large  scale,  shall  at  least  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
reproduction  of  natural  colours. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  with  strict  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  processes  proposed  to  us  is,  that  by  means 
of  them  we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  polychromatic 
photographs,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  original  object  as  regards  colour,  produce,  at  any  rate, 
an  harmonious  effect  and  one  agreeable  to  the  eye — just 
like  those  chromo-lithographs  printed  with  three  colours 
only,  which,  considering  the  small  number  of  colours  em- 
ployed, are  very  pleasing  to  look  at.  To  complete  the 
photographic  process  of  the  three  negatives,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  still  more  complicated : in  the  first 
place,  a fourth  negative  would  have  to  be  added  in  order 
to  render  the  relative  values  of  the  hues  of  nature,  and 
to  give  modelling  and  colour  to  the  shadows  ; and  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  requisite  to  produce,  by  artificial 
means,  either  all  the  other  tints  which  the  three  primary 
colours  combined  among  themselves  could  not  furnish,  or 
those  metallic  hues  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  is  still  much 
remaining  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  process,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  further  condition  that  thedifficulties  of  work- 
ing, which  are  already  so  great,  must  on  no  account  be  in- 
creased ; even  then  a method  of  printing  so  mechanical 
as  this  is  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  natura'.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  less  natural,  and  for  this  reason  the 
working  of  sach  a process  commercially  can  never  be  a 
success  except  for  fancy  pictures ; it  will  never  be  employed 
for  the  accurate  reproduction  either  of  works  of  art,  or  of 
scientific  originals.  Before  giving  way  to  a desire  to  enter 
on  any  particular  road,  we  ought  to  be  quite  certain  whither 
it  will  lead  us.  Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  subject  treated  in  the  way  that  has  been  indicated 
can  possibly  bring  us  to  the  desired  result.  MM.  Cros 
and  Ducos  du  Hauron  are  no  doubt  persevering,  as  it  behove 
all  investigators  to  be,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  they  are  working  in  perfect  good  faith  ; 
they  have  been  pursuing  the  same  path  now  for  a very  long 
time  ; but  what  the  state  of  the  question  was  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  the  same  it  is  to-day.  The  improvements  in  the 
details  have  in  no  way  modified  the  error  in  principle. 
Greater  delicacy  in  the  prints,  methods  for  obtaining  the 
negatives  more  rapidly,  better  separation  of  the  distinctly 
coloured  rays,  are  all  so  many  steps  in  advance  which  may 
have  a useful  application  for  another  purpose,  but  they  will 
not  lead  us  to  the  end  we  have  now  in  view.  So  long  as 
the  arrangements  at  the  point  of  departure  remain  defective, 
the  results  obtained  at  the  goal  can  never  be  true.  To 
anyone  who,  in  inquiring  about  the.se  proces.ses,  shall  use  the 
words,  “Natural  colours!’’  we  must  reply,  with  alt  the 
strength  of  conviction.  No!  and  a thousand  times.  No! 
The  reproduction  of  colours  as  they  are  in  nature  is  the 

Gize  in  a competition  still  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
eased  will  be  he  who  shall  make  the  wonderful  discovery. 

Leon  Vid.\l. 


DRY  PLATE  EXPERIENCE.  THE  PLATINUM 
PROCESS.  PAPIER  ARTIGUES,  ETC. 

BY  captain  WATERHOUSE. 

[We  select  the  following  interesting  experiences  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  Captain  Waterhouse.] 

Of  photographic  news  I am  afraid  I have  but  little  to 
give  you. 

I noticed  that  the  writer  of  “ Photography  In  and  Out  of 
the  Studio"  a few  weeks  back  expressed  a wish  that  I would 
give  the  results  of  my  experience  with  dry  plates.  I have 
not  worked  very  much  with  them  except  when  preparing 
for  the  transit  of  Venus.  The  process  I like  best  and  have 
found  most  sure  in  working  is  the  coffee  process  as  given  by 
Mr.  Whitehouse  in  the  Year-Book  for  1877,  and  I am  just 
now  about  to  prepare  some  plates  for  use  in  Afghanistan  by 
it.  I have  taken  such  plates  with  me  from  Calcutta  to  Singa- 
pore and  back,  and  to  Darjeeling,  and  have  found  them  to 
do  well.  I have  lately  tried  developing  coffee  plates  with 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  found  it  answer  well,  though 
it  seemed  to  require  longer  exposure  than  alkaline  pyro. 
Furtlier  trial  is,  howerer,  requisite  before  I can  speak  con- 
fidently on  this  point.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  I can 
get  out  to  try  a plate.  Emulsion  plates  would  do  well  here 
too,  though  I have  not  had  time  to  work  that  branch  out. 
I have  obtained  very  good  results  by  a modification  of  Canon 
Beechey’s  process,  using  coffee  or  tincture  of  anatto  as  pre- 
servative.  Beer  and  pyro  did  not  answer  so  well  in  my 
hands. 

I have  been  working  Willis’  platinum  printing  process, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  The  keeping  powers  of  the 
sensitized  paper,  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  extreme  cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  the 
manipulations,  make  it  moat  useful  in  an  office  working 
short  and  limited  hours,  besides  its  other  intrinsic  advan- 
tages. 

1 see  in  the  News  for  April  4th,  just  received,  a notice  of 
some  “ Papier  Artigues  ’’  for  copying  drawings,  plans,  &c." 
Some  of  your  readers  may  bo  interested  in  knowing  that  a 
very  fair  substitute  for  this  paper  may  be  made  by  brushing 
over  Rives  paper  with  a thickish  mixture  of  glue  and  Indian 
ink,  so  as  to  leave  a thin  and  not  too  highly  coloured 
coating. 

It  is  sensitized  by  floating,  back  downwards,  on  a solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  exposure  to  light,  washed 
off  in  cold  water.  I find  it  very  useful  for  producing  copies 
of  maps  when  only  a few  copies  are  required.  It  is,  however, 
only  suitable  for  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  photo-zinco- 
graphy— i.e.,  those  drawn  in  clear  black  lines,  and  not  shaded. 
Glue  works  better  than  gum  or  albumen,  and  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently soluble  iu  cold  water.  Mouth  glue  is  very  good. 
Gelatine  is  good  also,  but  requires  hot  water  in  washing  off. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Swan  prepared  for  me  some  paper  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  answered  very  well,  though  I did 
not  follow  up  the  process  then.  The  paper  could  no  doubt 
be  very  easily  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  the  Autotype 
Company  or  other  makers  of  pigment  tissue.  The  paper 
should  be  hard,  and  unabsorbeut.  Rive  paper  seems  to  ^ive 
the  cleanest  results. 

While  on  this  subject,  I may  mention  that  trials  of  Mr. 
Pellet’s  cyanofer  paper,  prepared  according  to  his  formula 
with  oxalic  acid  and  perchloride  of  iron,  and  developed  in 
a solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  is  said  to 
produce  prints  exactly  similar  to  the  original — i.e.,  prints 
with  dark  lines  on  a clear  ground,  from  an  ordinary  pen- 
and-ink  drawing — gave  me  exactly  opposite  results,  and  it 
was  only  by  developing  with  the  red  prussiate  that  I ob- 
tained the  stated  results  ; but  with  this  developer  there  was 
such  a tendency  to  reversed  action  that  the  process  seemed 
to  be  of  little  practical  use  as  it  stood,  and  I bad  not  time, 
nor  was  it  worth  my  while,  working  out  modifications,  if 
any  of  your  readers  have  tried  th')  method,  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  their  experience. 


June  6,  1879.1 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE 
ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY, 
1878. 

Section  1.  Professional.— Section  II.  Amateur. 

J UDGES : — Messrs.  T.  Hart,  Chairman ; IT.  N.  Came. 

The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  great  advance  made  in  their  department  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  to  the  exceedingly  high  character  of 
many  of  the  exhibits.  The  rules  of  art  in  form,  composi- 
tion, light  and  shade,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  studied  to 
good  purpose  by  some  of  the  photographers,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  in  many  of  their  works  there  is  a marvel- 
lous perfection  which  ministers  to  our  noblest  gratification. 
The  Judges  hail  with  pleasure  all  those  who  are  trying  to 
lift  photography  out  of  the  mechanical  abyss,  where  it  has 
too  long  remained,  into  a higher  and  purer  sphere,  and 
feel  that  they  recognize,  -with  their  brothers  of  the  brush, 
that  the  essence  of  the  art  is  spiritual. 

Section  I. — Professional  PiiOTOGiiAriiv. 

1.  For  the  best  landscape,  size  not  less  than  11  inches 
by  11  inches,  a first  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
E.  Forhead,  Ventnor,  for  his  fine  view  of  “ Old  Church, 
Bonchurch,"  No.  60l. 

2.  For  the  best  landscape,  size  not  less  11  inches  by 
9 inches,  a first  bronze  medal  to  Marsh  Bros.,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  for  their  view  in  Quarry  Wood,  near  Great  Mar- 
low, No.  CIO. 

3.  For  the  best  landscape  by  the  collodion  emulsion 
process,  size  not  less  than  9 inches  by  7 inches,  first  silver 
medal  to  W.  England,  for  his  splendid  Swiss  view.  No.  GG6. 
Mr.  England  exhibits  fifteen  gems  (views  in  Switzerland), 
all  in  his  well-known  style,  possessing  the  highest  artistic 
excellence — full  of  atmosphere— broad,  yei  exquisite  in 
detail. 

4.  For  the  best  interior  by  any  process,  size  not  less  than 
11  inches  by  9 inches,  a first  silver  medal  to  A.  J.  W. 
Penn,  India,  for  his  fine  Indian  Interior,  No.  G84. 

5.  For  the  best  portrait  taken  direct,  size  not  less  than 
14  inches  by  11  inches,  a first  silver  medal  to  »V.  M.  Harri- 
son, Falmouth,  for  his  fine  study,  “Portrait  of  a Boy” 
(untouched).  No.  C38.  This  is  more  like  a photograph 
from  an  “ Old  Master  ” than  a study  from  life.  It  is  full 
of  artistic  feeling,  soft  in  outline  where  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  lines  just  strong  enough  where  required,  and  all 
subservient  to  the  face.  It  is  a photographic  triumph, 
reminding  one  of  the  “studies ’’ seen  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence. 

G.  For  the  best  portrait,  size  not  less  than  10  inches  by 
8 inches,  a first  bronze  medal  to  Robert  Slingsby,  for 
his  Portrait  of  a Lady,  No.  GoO.  This  is  e very  tine  study 
beautifully  modelled,  well  lighted,  and  very  soft ; one  of 
the  finest  portraits  in  the  collection  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view. 

7.  For  the  best  group,  composition  or  otherwise,  size  not 
less  than  14  inches  by  11  inches,  a first  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Sons,  for  their  group  “ Checkmated,” 
No.  G14.  This  is  a very  fine  composition,  though  the  high 
lights  in  the  faces  are  rather  too  strong.  This  remark 
applies  particnlarly  to  No.  Gll,  “The  Musicians ” (they 
seem  under-exposed),  and  No.  G12,  “ Popping  the  Ques- 
tion ” (the  heads  are  out  of  focus)  ; but  the  Messrs.  Chaffin 
are  working  and  striving  in  the  right  direction,  and,  with 
a little  more  well-directed  perseverance,  we  believe,  will 
attain  to  the  highest  excellence.  We  hope  to  see  their 
works  again  next  year. 

8.  For  the  best  enlargement,  landscape  (in  carbon),  size 
not  less  than  20  inches  by  IG  inches,  a first  silver  medal  to 
W.  M.  Harrison,  for  his  enlargement  (untouched)  No.  637. 
This  is  a view  at  Seaton,  Devon,  aud  is  very  fine  in 
detail. 

9.  A first  silver  medal  (special)  is  awarded  to  W.  Brooks, 
Reigate,  for  his  truly  wonderful  photographs  of  Caves, 
&c.,  taken  sixty  feet  underground.  The  difficulties  in  a 


case  of  this  kind  must  be  immense,  as  they  are  taken  by 
artificial  light.  Mr.  Brooks  had  to  deal  with  yellow  rays, 
as  well  as  with  the  darkness  of  the  caves.  By  whatever 
process  ho  did  them,  we  consider  the  specimens  se  nt 
triumphs  of  the  photographic  art ; they  have  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  photographs  taken  in  open  daylight,  beautiful 
in  detail,  &c.  The  discovery  is  capable  of  being  applied 
in  various  ways,  and.  in  a raining  country  like  Cornwall, it 
may  be  invaluable,  as  it  shows  that  our  deepest  mines  can 
now  be  photographed  successfully.  What  next? 

10.  A special  first  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Robert 
Faulkner  and  Co.,  for  their  powerful  enlargement, 
“ Dorothy  Morrison,”  No.  585.  This  is  wonderfully  deli- 
cate in  detail,  fine  colour,  and  altogether  a very  artistic 
production.  Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Co.  exhibit  several 
others  equally  good. 

11.  A first  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  David  Hedges,  for 
his  Studies  of  Animals  from  Life,  No.  596.  These  are  in 
the  artist’s  best  style,  and  unapproached. 

Reuben  Mitchell,  of  Bolton,  sends  some  fine  euamples  of 
dry-plate  work.  No.  582  being  especially  good. 

Adam  Diston’s  carbon  enlargement,  “ The  Broken  Toe,” 
is  a well-composed  interior.  No.  609,  “ Henry  Kirk  White 
in  his  Study,”  wants  focus ; the  objects  behind  are  too 
sharp ; but  Mr.  Diston  is  working  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  expect  some  fine  specimens  of  photography  from 
him.  We  hope  to  see  his  work  here  again. 

Felix  Bonfils  sends  several  fine  photographs  from  Egypt, 
&c.,  No.  G34  being  extremely  good. 

H.  Garrett  Cocking  sends  several  splendid  studies  in 
I his  well-known  style,  No.  657,  “ Gitana,”  being  remarka- 
bly good. 

Messrs.  Geo.  F.  Dew,  J.  Milman  Brown,  T.  Nesbitt, 
and  the  Cleveland  Thotographic  Company,  send  specimens 
of  good  and  earnest  work. 

Messrs.  W.  11.  Oakley  and  Co.  send  “ Photographic 
Appliances,"  with  many  improvements  in  apparatus,  &c. 

Amateurs. 

The  amateur  department  is  also  very  well  represented, 
and  has  several  workers  “running  hard”  many  profes- 
fessionals.  Charles  A.  Fernley,  for  instance,  exhibits 
“ Six  Sketches  near  Reigate,"  which  ai’e  photographic 
gems ; but  we  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Fernley,  with 
his  artistic  feeling,  could  leave  his  skies  so  white  ; a little 
cloud  here  and  there  would  make  them  perfect.  A fiist 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  his  No.  707. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  has  a first  bronze  medal  for  his  “ On 
the  Blackwater,”  No.  703. 

Harry  A.  11.  Daniel  is  awarded  a first  bronze  medal 
for  his  “Cottage,  Lynraouth,”  No.  717.  He  exhibits  a 
good  collection  of  photographs  by  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess; some  are  exquisite  in  detail. 

Other  exhibitors  sending  good  works  are,  Louis  W. 
England.  Henry  N.  White,  Edward  Brightman,  J.  Dud- 
ley Badclifft. 

A first  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  H.  N.  White,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  his  splendid  series  of  photo-ceramics.  These 
would  do  credit  to  any  professional  photographer.  Mr, 
White  must  have  an  intense  love  for  the  art,  or  he  could 
not  produce  such  work. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PAPERS  EM- 
PLOYED IN  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  ADCLPIIE  OTT.* 

Formerly  Chemist  in  the  Establishment  of  Braun  4'  Co.,  Dornach, 
Upper  Elsass. 

Under  carbon  photography  is  understood  the  photo- 
graphic printing  processes  depending  on  the  property  of 
coloured  gelatine,  when  mixssd  with  a salt  of  chromic  acid, 
and  then  dried,  to  become  insoluble  after  being  exposed  to 
light.  A sheet  of  suitable  paper  is  coated  with  a thin  film 

• Binyler’s  Polytechniscbe  Journal. 
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of  coloured  gelatine  (generally  also  mixed  with  other 
soluble  substances)  ; this  is  then  sensitized  in  a solution 
of  one  of  the  chromates,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  ex- 
posed under  a negative.  If  the  exposure  be  continued  for 
a sufficiently  long  time,  there  is  thus  obtained  a positive 
copy  which  only  requires  to  be  brought  out  or  developed 
in  order  to  obtain  a picture  corresponding  completely  with 
the  negative,  and  possessing  the  great  advantage  that  it 
does  not  fade  like  silver  photographs,  but  is  of  unlimited 
durability,  provided,  of  course,  that,  for  tinting  the 
paper,  only  permanent  colouring  materials — as  Indian  ink, 
indigo,  madder  lake,  &c. — be  used. 

Now  the  developing  process  cannot  be  effected  on  the 
carbon  paper  itself,  for  however  thin  the  gelatine  film 
may  be,  it  can  only  be  rendered  completely  insoluble  in 
those  parts  which  are  opposite  to  the  perfectly  transparent 
portions  of  the  negative,  and  even  there,  with  a compa-a- 
tively  short  exposure,  the  insolubility  cannot  always  be 
secured.  Where,  however,  the  negative  image  is  quite 
opaque,  or  where  there  are  half  tones,  the  film  will  still  be 
either  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water,  or  will  only  become 
insoluble  on  its  upper  surface  to  a depth  corresponding  to 
the  intensity  of  the  half  tones  ; the  lower  side  of  the  film, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  paper,  remains  completely 
soluble.  If,  therefore,  it  be  attempted  to  develop  the 
picture  on  the  carbon  paper  itself,  the  whole  film  would 
directly  detach  itself  from  the  paper,  and  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  developing  water ; it  would  crumple  up,  and 
because  of  its  exceeding  tenuity,  would,  by  tearing  in 
pieces,  baffle  every  attempt  to  stretch  it  on  a support. 
Hence,  before  developing,  it  must  be  transferred  to 
another  paper  ; in  this  state  the  insoluble  part  of  the  film 
rests  on  the  support,  and  the  soluble  part  can  with  ease 
be  washed  away  by  hot  water.  As  the  whole  operation 
started  with  a negative,  the  first  positive  on  the  carbon 
paper  would  be  in  the  right  condition,  but  on  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  paper  it  would  again  be  inverted  ; iu 
order,  therefore,  to  set  it  right  it  must  be  transferred 
once  more.  We  have  therefore  to  investigate  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  four  kinds  of  paper — the  carbon 
paper,  the  developing  paper,  the  second  transfer 
paper,  and  (in  cases  where  an  already  inverted  negative 
can  be  used  where  that  as  a second  transfer  is  not  neces- 
sary) the  single  transfer  paper. 

(1)  The  carbon  paper. — For  making  this  paper,  various 
formulae  have  been  published*  : — 

Nicholls.  Swan. 

Gelatine  ...  100  ...  100 

Sugar...  ...  50  ...  50 

Water  ...  250  ...  300  to  400. 

When  the  paper  is  to  be  sensitized  at  the  same  time, 
three  parts  of  a concentrated  solution  ammonium  bichro- 
mate must  be  added  to  the  above. 


Bollmann. 

I'anrior. 

ViSat.r 

Gelatine 

100  ... 

100  ., 

..  100 

Glycerine 

33  ... 

— 

13 

AVater 

666  ... 

, 1000  . 

..  666 

Colouring  matter 

-t  ... 

12-5  .. 

4 

These  formulae,  as  given  in  the  books,  are  by  no  means 
satisfactor}'.  For  instance,  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  to 
be  used  is  nowhere  stated,  and  only  in  two  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  colouring  matter  and  of  the  chromic  salt  given. 
Every  one  will  also  be  struck  with  the  difference — varying 
from  250  to  1,000 — iu  the  proportion  of  water,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  glycerine  and  sugar,  varying  from  0 to  50. 

Hie  question  whether  a carbon  paper  can  be  prepared 
with  gelatine  alone — without,  that  is,  the  addition  of  any 
sugar  or  glycerine — may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  that  a soluble  kind  of  gelatine  is  available,  and 
that  it  is  at  once  worked  so  soon  as  it  is  dry  ; otherwise 
the  gelatine  quickly  becomes  insoluble,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  develop  the  image ; an  easily  liquefied  gelatine 

♦ Compare  A.  Martin, der  Email-photographie  und  der 
Phoiotypi^  Oder  dei  Lichtdruck(9»  p.  233,  et  ieg. 

t In  this  case  sensitized  with  13'3  parts  of  the  bichromate. 

I Traiie  Pratique  de  Photographieau  Charbon  (Paris,  1877),  page  113. 


conduces  also  to  the  manifestation  of  other  defects.  A 
gelatine  containing  no  sugar  will,  according  to  Husnik,* 
grow  hard  two  days  after  sensitizing,  and  can  no  longer 
be  developed  ; the  addition  of  sugar  offers  many  more 
points  of  attack  to  the  hot  water,  and  permits  it  to  pene- 
trate with  greater  ease  into  the  layer  of  gelatine. 

At  Dornach,  where  for  some  years  past  carbon  paper 
has  been  manufactured  on  a large  scale,  we  find  that 
25  per  cent,  of  sugar  with  (in  some  cases)  5 per  cent,  of 
glycerine,  perfectly  sufficed  to  render  the  film  soluble  to 
the  required  extent ; but  in  a climate  such  as  ours,  the 
addition  of  glycerine  is  not  always  necessary,  for  in 
general  the  film  of  glycerine  retains  its  suppleness  without 
it,  and  we,  therefore,  os  a rule,  rested  satisfied  with  the 
25  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  dry  climates  the  presence  of 
glycerine  may  be  advisable,  and,  in  that  case,  5 per  cent, 
of  that  substance,  besides  the  sugar,  will  be  enough.  The 
quantity  of  water  should  be  from  300  to  400  parts,  as  in 
the  formula  of  Swan.  For  sensitizing,  5 parts  of  potassium 
bichromate  will  suffice.  In  respect  to  the  colouring  mate- 
rial, however,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  pigment  used, 
and  to  the  purpose  which  the  paper  has  to  serve ; the 
limits  will  be  from  20  to  50  grammes  of  colour  to  1 kilo- 
gramme of  gelatine.  Relying  on  an  experience  of  many 
years  we  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  the  following 
formula : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  parts 

Sugar-candy  25  „ 

Glycerine  (when  necessary)  ...  5 „ 

Potassium  bichromate  6 ,, 

(Dissolve  iu  50  parts  water) 


AVater  300  to  400  „ 

Colouring  material  ...  2 to  5 „ 

One  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  paper  is  that  manu- 
factured by  Romain  Talbot,  which  is  sold  in  rolls  80  centi- 
metres wide  and  200  metres  long;  the  weight  of  such  a 
roll  is  lG-25  kilogrammes.  At  the  manufactory  of  Braun 
and  Co.,  the  carbon  paper  is  made  in  rolls  4 metres  long, 

I the  weight  of  such  a roll,  when  finished,  being  630  grammes, 
and  its  price  62  Pf.  (nearly  6}d.).  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  price,  this  is  not  a paper  of  very  first-rate  quality,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  for  the  picture 
does  not  remain  on  it,  but  is  transferred.  It  is  further 
required  that  this  paper  should  be,  to  a certain  extent, 
porous,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  penetrated  by  the 
water  in  developing,  and  that  it  may  quickly  separate ; 
these  conditions  are  completely  fulfilled  by  Talbot’s  paper. 
For  the  so-called  transparent  positive  papers,  which  are 
emi)loyed  in  enlargement  photography,  a finer  kind  of 
paper  from  the  factory  at  Malmedy  is  required. 

As  regards  the  kinds  of  gelatine  to  be  used,  those  made 
by  Nelson,  Dale,  and  Co.,  14,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  and 
sold  under  the  names  of  “ Patent  Opaque  Gelatine,"  and 
“ Patent  Amber  Gelatine,”  are  certainly  of  excellent 
quality,  but  rather  dear.  \Ve  prefer  the  amber  gelatine, 
on  account  of  its  lower  price.  Rouen  gelatine  is  also  a 
good  sort,  but  that  produced  by  Arnetre  is  of  no  use, 
because  it  causes  the  pigment  to  fade.  Very  soluble  kinds 
like  that  made  at  Strassburg  are  also  of  no  service,  unless 
they  be  mixed  with  others.  In  the  establishment  of  Braun 
and  Co.,  at  Dornach,  Nelson’s  gelatines  are  exc  usively 
used  for  transparent  positive  papars  which  are  to  be 
affixed  directly  to  the  glass  ; for  other  papers,  where  so 
great  an  adhesive  quality  is  not  required,  a combination  of 
one-third  Strassburg  and  two-thirds  Rouen  gelatine  is 
employed.  {To  he  conlinued.) 


THE  CHALLENGER  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“ It  appears  that  we  are  still  waiting,’’  the  Daily  News 
remarks,  “ for  the  photographs  brought  home  by  the  Chal- 
lenger, which  comprise,  as  our  readers  may  imagine,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  mementos  of  that  expedition.  Beyond 
the  original  cost  of  securing  the  valuable  series  of  nega- 
* UiLSnik  iZte (Vicnnui  137S)|  page  141. 
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tives,  produced  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  visited  by  Sir 
Wyville  Thompson  and  his  friends,  a large  Government 
grant  has  been  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  pictures,  which  will  illustrate  more  forcibly  than  any 
written  description  the  three  years’  voyag>j  of  the  Chal- 
lenger. We  only  trust  that  when  the  prints  are  before 
the  public  they  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  was 
given  by  those  of  the  last  Polar  expedition.  As  the  bur- 
den of  securing  these  pictures  was  entirely  borne  by  the 
public,  one  might  have  thought  there  would  be  little  dilli- 
culty  in  securing  a set  by  paying  the  cost  price 
of  production.  Not  so ; never  were  photographs 
more  jealously  taken  care  of  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  utmost  this  department  consented  to 
do  was  to  print  half  a hundred  copies  and  distribute 
them  among  the  principal  institutions  and  libraries  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  be  buried  among  dusty  archives  and  forgotten 
Blue  Books.  Nor  were  the  Polar  Expedition  photographs 
of  a nature  to  last  very  long.  Although  Government 
might  very  well  have  availed  itself  of  several  methods 
whereby  prints  of  a permanent  character  could  have  been 
secured,  the  authorities  preferred  to  have  impressions  in 
silver,  with  the  fading  of  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
AVhat  the  value  of  these  sets  of  Polar  photographs  will  be 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  readily  conceived  by  all 
who  have  studied  the  changes  in  the  family  album.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  being  done  with  the  Challenger 
photographs,  but  the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  may 
be  a sign  of  better  management.  In  any  case,  as  the  ne- 
gatives have  been  produced  by  public  money,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  desiring  to 
purchase  copies  of  such  pictures  as  may  interest  them. 
Among  the  Challenger  series  are  pictures  that  will  delight 
students  in  almost  every  branch  of  science,  while  to 
the  geologist  and  botanist  they  will  be  particularly  useful.’ 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

BV  T.  C.  HABRIS.* 

Among  the  many  published  formulas  fo:  photographing  on 
wood,  nearly  all  are  defective  at  one  vital  point;  that  i.s,  the 
block  becomes  wet  during  the  operation.  In  this  respect 
engraver’s  box-wood  is  peculiar,  and  to  wet  a block  is  gene- 
rally to  spoil  it.  In  preparation,  the  logs  are  sawn  trans- 
versely into  wheels  about  one  inch  thick,  and  planed  down 
to  typo  height.  As  the  trees  are  of  comparatively  small 
diameters,  it  is  often  necessary  to  glue  several  pieces  together 
to  obtain  a block  of  a given  size.  To  salt  and  sensitize  a 
block  in  the  usual  way  wets  it,  of  course,  and  the  final  toning 
and  fixing  gets  it  thoroughly  soaked.  The  surface  on  which 
the  engraver  works  is  endwise  the  grain  of  the  wood,  the 
pores  of  the  wood  running  straight  through.  Water  quickly 
penetrates  these  pores,  thereby  causing  the  block  to  swell  and 
warp,  and,  when  subsequently  dried,  very  often  does  not 
regain  its  former  level  condition,  which  is  essential.  The 
small  pieces  composing  the  whole  often  expand  unequally, 
thereby  tearing  them  apart  at  the  joints.  Besides  this,  the 
glne  in  the  joints  becomes  softened,  making  it  liable  to 
break  in  the  press.  The  mere  sensitizing  of  the  surface  will 
often  cause  the  block  to  warp  so  much  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  good  contact  in  the  printing  frame.  Rinsed  negatives 
are  required  also,  which  is  another  trouble. 

There  are  two  ways  of  printing  on  wood  which  give  good 
results,  and  do  not  damage  the  block  in  the  least.  From  a 
negative  of  the  subject  desired,  make  a clear,  thin  positive 
on  glass,  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  p >sitive  should 
be  of  the  proper  size,  on  clean  glass,  without  substratum. 
Tone  and  fix  as  a transparency,  and  lay  in  a dish  of  water 
containing  a small  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  loosen 
the  film.  The  film  will  soon  become  so  loose  that  it  can  be 
easily  stripped  from  the  glass  and  transferred  to  the  block. 
To  do  this  safely,  lay  on  the  film  a piece  of  wet  albumenized 
paper  a little  larger  than  the  glass.  Press  o it  the  bubbles 
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and  surplus  water  carefully,  then  turn  back  one  corner  of  the 
paper,  and  it  will  come  off,  bringing  the  film  with  it.  Have 
the  block  smoothly  whitened  with  Chinese  white  in  gum- 
water,  and  the  surface  slightly  damp.  It  is  now  easy  to 
transfer  the  film  to  the  wood  and  remove  the  paper,  when  the 
block  must  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Another  way  to  print  on  wood  is  by  a sort  of  photo-litho- 
graph process.  Coat  paper  with  a thin,  uniform  coat  of 
gelatine  in  warm  water.  Dry,  and  float  a short  time  on  a 
weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water.  Dry  again, 
and  expose  under  a negative  till  all  the  details  are  visible. 
Now  roll  the  entire  surface  of  the  print  with  a printer’s 
roller  charged  with  lithographic  transfer  ink  thinned  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Now  soak  the  paper  in  a dish  of  tepid 
or  warm  water  until  the  ink  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
gently  with  a soft  sponge.  All  the  ink,  except  the  lines 
composing  the  picture,  can  be  removed,  when  the  print 
should  be  laid  facedown  on  the  whitened  block,  and  sub- 
jected to  a heavy  pressure  in  a common  letter- press.  The 
paper  can  be  easily  removed  by  wetting  the  back. 

Another  application  of  photography  as  a help  to  the  en- 
graver was  discovered  by  the  writer.  Procure  hard  rubber, 
in  smooth,  black,  polished  sheets  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  These  are  to  be  cut  to  the  proper  size, 
cleaned  and  albumenized  the  same  as  glass  for  negatives. 
The  rubber  plate  is  covered  with  collodion,  sensitized  in  the 
bath,  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way 
of  making  a negative.  In  fact,  the  whole  operation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  makings  ferrotype,  on  rubber  instead 
of  in  iron  plate,  and  a ferrotype  bath  and  collodion  are  well 
adapted  to  the  rubber.  When  a clean,  sharp  image  is  ob- 
tained, it  is  fixed  in  cyanide  and  varnished  with  a thin, 
transparent  varnish,  aud  dried  by  a gentle  heat.  The  plate 
is  now  ready  for  the  engraver,  who  will  have  a fine  smooth 
surface  and  a clean  drawing  to  work  on. 

When  engraved,  the  plate  is  mounted  on  a wood  block,  and 
made  type-high,  and  is  ready  for  the  printer.  The  rubber 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  toongravcon  than  box-wood,  but 
the  surface  is  much  finer,  and  makes  a more  durable  printing 
block.  Unless  more  than  one  cut  is  desired,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  have  it  electrotyped,  as  wood-cuts  are,  but  the  origi- 
nal can  be  used  in  the  press  along  with  type,  and  as  many 
as  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand  impressions  taken 
from  it  before  it  shows  wear. 

FIRES  IN  STUDIOS. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  an  inquest  held  on  a fire  on  a photographer’s  premises 
in  Adelaide,  in  which  you  will  see  that  a witness  makes 
the  statement  that  cuttings  from  silvered  paper  are  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  giving  the  Editor  of  the 
I’hotographic  News  as  his  authority  for  saying  so.  As  I 
never  before  heard,  though  a constant  reader  of  your 
paper,  of  any  danger  in  keeping  silvered  cuttings,  I can’t 
help  thinking  it  a random  statement  without  any  founda- 
tion. The  matter  is  of  importance  to  photographers 
here,  as  regards  their  insurance  policies,  the  companies 
thinking  photography  a very  hazardous  business,  and  as 
a consequence  charging  high  premiums.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  photographers’ 
fires  here  recently,  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be 
traced. — I am,  sir,  &c..  An  Adelaide  Amateur. 

PS. — I have  kept  silvered  cuttings  for  years,  and  have 
a stock  now. 

Captain  J . H.  Biggs  deposed  that  as  an  amateur  he  had  made 
photography  his  study  for  some  years.  The  clippings  of  photo- 
graphic prints  referred  to  in  the  enquiry  were  composed  of  albu- 
menized paper,  sensitized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sometimes  fumed 
with  ammonia,  toned  with  chloride  of  gold,  and  fi.xed  by  immer- 
sion in  a solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Such  clippings  were 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  according  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Photogkaphic  News.  Could  not  say  how  long  after  the  pack- 
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iog  together  of  the  clippings  combustion  would  arise.  Knew  of 
no  other  chemicals  used  by  photographers  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  only  one  he  could  think  of  was  gun-cotton.  He 
had  mentioned  to  some  photographers  the  fact  of  the  clippings 
being  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

By  the  Foreman— Considered  the  heat  of  the  weather  would 
accelerate  the  action  of  most  chemicals.  Did  not  understand  the 
chemical  action  by  which  fire  was  produced — whether  by  damp 
or  heat.  Should  think  half  a pound  of  the  clippings  would  be 
sufficient  to  create  the  combustion. 

[We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger  referred  to 
exists.  The  question  was  referred  to  in  the  News  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  alleged  by  a correspondent  that  un- 
fixed clippings  of  silvered  and  fumed  paper  might  be  a 
source  of  danger.  But  certainly  no  such  danger  is  to  bo 
feared  from  clippings  of  fixed  prints.  Wo  have  never 
known  a case  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  pyroxyline. — 
Ed.]  

COMFORT  IN  L.\NDSC.\PE  ITIOTOGR.VPHY. 
Sir, — I have  been  dabbling  in  laudscape  photography  for 
about  ttn  years,  but  never,  till  quite  lately,  succeeded  in 
getting  all  my  arrangement  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may 
interest  your  amateur  readers  (or  indeed  professional)  to 
know  my  way  of  conducting  operations.  First,  as  to  the 
process.  Commercial  dry  plates,  and  an  automatic  changing 
box  holding  one  dozen  platc.s.  No  dark-room  ; for  the  de- 
velopment is  conducted  at  night,  over  the  kitchen  sink,  by 
the  light  of  a non-actinic  lantern.  So  far,  perhaps,  many 
others  work  in  the  same  way.  But  now  for  my  second  point. 

My  second  point  is  ray  very  superior  means  of  transport. 
Suppose  I want  to  take  some  views  about  fifteen  miles  off. 
Well,  there  is  no  hurry  over  breakfast.  I just  take  my 
folding  camera  (7^  by  4J),  changing  box  full  of  places,  two 
or  three  lenses,  and  focussing  cloth,  and  pack  them  in  an 
old  Stillman’s  developing  box.  This,  weighing,  when 
packed,  under  twenty-five  pounds,  is  strapped  on  behind  my 
carriage,  the  camera-legs  in  front,  and  the  fifteen  miles  are 
covered,  fairly  easily,  in  two  hours.  No  horse  is  required, 
for  the  carriage  is  one  which  has  not  been  very  long  before 
the  public,  viz.,  the  “ Salvo-Quadricycle,”  made  by  some 
firm  at  Coventry.  Anyone  can  ride  them  after  five  minutes’ 
racticc  ; and  though  the  work  is  tiring  at  first,  yet  before 
had  had  mine  a month  I did  twelve  miles  in  seventy-two 
minutes,  on  good  roads.  The  prime  cost  is  not  too  small, 
but  one  soon  recoups  one’s  self  by  total  abstinence  from 
medicine  at  42s.  a doz;n,  and  by  rapid  improvement  of 
general  health.  Altogether,  though  I do  not  generally 
point  myself  out  as  an  example,  yet  in  this  matter  1 think 
1 may. — Yours  faithfully,  Contk.s  . 


9<alk  in  ji^tubio. 

Alleged  Robbery. — In  giving  the  details  of  an  alleged 
robbery  by  a photographer,  we  are  requested  by  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Turner  of  299,  Euston  Road,  to  state  that  the  charge  has  no 
reference  to  him  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  name.  At 
Maryletone,  Henry  Turner,  24,  photographer,  of  11,  Tyudall’s- 
buildings,  Gray’s-inn-road,  was  charged  with  loitering  at  the 
rear  of  3d,  Euston  Road,  at  1 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25  th 
ult.,  snpposed  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a felony.  He  was 
further  charged  with  breaking  and  entering  the  workshop  at 
the  bouse  on  the  2Gth  of  April  last,  and  stealing  therefrom 
various  articles  value  £5,  the  property  of  Frederick  Cole,  photo- 
grapher. The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  formerly 
been  in  the  prosecutor’s  employment,  but  left  it  in  August  last. 
He  knew  the  premises  well,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
April  the  prosecutor  locked  up  the  premises  safely,  and 
on  the  followicg  morning  they  were  found  to  have  been 
broken  into  and  a number  of  things  were  missing  from  a table 
drawer  which  had  been  forced  open  and  from  the  studio.  An 
entiance  had  been  obtained  by  the  back  door,  which  had  been 
broken  open.  The  police  were  communicated  with,  but  nothing 
oould  be  learnt  of  the  thief  or  thieves.  On  thejmorning  of  the 
25  ult.,  about  one  o’clock,  a police-constable  of  the  S Division 
found  the  prisoner  crouched  up  on  the  top  of  the  dust-hole  on 
the  back  of  the  premises.  Ho  was  asked  what  ho  was  doing 


there,  but  he  made  no  reply  and  pretended  to  bo  drunk.  He 
was  taken  into  the  Pluston  Road,  and  on  being  told  that  he  was 
going  to  be  taken  to  the  police-station  he  became  violent,  and 
assistance  had  to  bo  obtained  before  he  could  be  got  there.  A 
key  was  found  in  his  possession  w.’iich  was  identified  by  the 
prosecutor  as  having  been  stolen  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
April.  Detective  Moody,  of  tlie  S Division,  searched  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  when  he  thou  handed  him  some  pawnbroker’s  dupli- 
cates. These  related  to  articles  that  had  been  stolen  on  the 
26th  of  April.  Two  other  charges  wore  also  entered  against 
the  prisoner  of  breaking  into  and  entering  the  shop  on  the  7th 
of  May  and  again  on  the  ISth  of  the  saoio  month  and  stealing 
a number  of  articles.  The  prisoner  had  nothing  to  say  in  bis 
defence.  Mr.  Cooke  committed  him  for  trial  on  all  the  charges. 


J.  A.  B. — To  work  the  method  of  finishing  pictures  in  crayons 
introduced  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde  a few  years  ago,  sati.«factorily, 
per.sonal  instructions  are  desirable.  Those  who  purchased  the 
rig'it  to  work  the  process  were  supposed  to  receive  personal  iu- 
siructions  as  well.  Tlio  proper  crayons  were  also  supplied  to 
licencees.  We  cannot  tell  you  with  any  certainty  what  crayons 
are  used:  we  should  think  that  ordinary  soft  crayons  mixed 
with  pumice  stone  powder  would  answer.  The  colour  would 
depend  on  the  tone  of  the  picture  : black,  Indian  red,  and  brown 
uiiiber  would,  wo  should  think,  serve.  The  pumice  powder  and 
cra>  on  powder  are  mixed,  and  applied  with  a circular  movement 
to  the  surface  of  the  print  with  the  ball  of  the  finger.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Vanderweyde  could  give  you  more  information  if  you 
communicate  with  him. 

Venator. — \Ve  believe  it  is  the  custom,  with  the  majority  of  high- 
class  physicians,  to  give  advice  on  moderate  terms  to  those  who 
cannot  aftbrd  high  fees,  at  certain  times,  very  commonly  to  those 
applying  personally  before  10  a.m.  Oue  of  the  ablest  occulists 
we  know  is  .Mr.  .Mackinlay,  of  18,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford 
Street.  We  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  gives  advice  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned  or  not.  That  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  enquiry. 

John  Terras. — The  packet  has  not  yet  reached  our  hands.  “Wo 
will  report  on  examining  the  prints.  We  know  nothing  of  the  lens 
you  mention,  save  what  we  have  seen  in  advertisements  in  the 
American  journals ; and  we  should  take  the  claims  there  made  with 
several  grains  of  salt. 

II.  Wilson. — The  printed  slip,  &c.,  were  duly  returned  before  we 
received  your  letter,  and  you  doubtless  have  received  it.  We 
delayed  in  order  to  send  on  the  other  information  for  which  we  had 
applied. 

II.  Bctteuworth  asks  what  is  the  difference  in  the  finished 
result — that  is,  in  the  sensitive  plate — between  a bath  plate  and  an 
emulsion  plate.  Theoretically  they  should  be  very  much  alike. 
The  first  is  coated  with  ollodion  containing  an  iodide  and  a 
bromide.  This  is  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when,  owing  to  the  affinities  which  exist,  a process  of  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  which  results  in  the  formation  in  the 
collodion  film  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  emulsion 
plate  the  silver  salts  are  formed  in  the  emulsion  itself,  and,  being 
insoluble  but  in  a fine  state  of  subdivision,  they  remain  in  sus- 
pension. There  are  some  other  practical  differences.  Bromide 
alone,  fur  instance,  is  found  best  in  emulsions,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  double  decomposition — such  as  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
&c.,  which  in  the  bath  plate  remain,  are  washed  from  the 
emulsions.  We  have  no  doubt  that  emulsions  will  finally  become 
uuiver8.ll  for  dry  plate  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  rapid  dry 
plates  will  become  very  general  for  portraiture  and  studio  work. 
B.  D.  F. — Vouhave  used  a strong  toning  bath,  and  used  it  too  soon 
after  mixing.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  bleached  effect  of  which 
you  complain  when  once  the  effect  is  produced. 

Unfortu.nate. — Wo  cannot  with  any  certainty  tell  you  what  is 
the  best  treatment  for  the  solution,  as  wo  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  contamination.  It  is  possible  that  making  it  alka- 
line with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  long  continued  sunning  may  re- 
store it ; or,  possibly,  boiling  will  prove  the  simplest  method. 
Failing  this,  throwing  down  with  zinc  will  be  best. 

Oliver  Piper. — We  have  not  a doubt  that  the  portraits  in  “ Men 
of  Mark  ” are  copyright.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inscribe  the 
word  “copyright”  on  a picture,  as  all  pictures  are  presumed  to 
be  copyright.  We  cannot  tell  you  whether  they  are,  or  are  not, 
registered  ; but  being  part  of  a book,  they  would  come  under  the 
law  of  literary  copyright. 

Cy.mro.— We  are  always  sorry  to  hear  of  such  cases  as  that  our 
correspondent  mentions.  But  we  regret  that  we  have  no  means 
of  aiding  them.  See  an  article  we  wrote  on  the  subject  some 
weeks  ago. 

Rangel  and  Co. — Received.  Thanks. 

J.  H.  B.— See  a letter  on  the  subject,  and  our  note  in  the  present 
number. 
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L\  PosTE  .Eriexne  IX  Fkaxce— Piioto-Exgraving  Pro-  i 
CESSES  IX  Practice. 

La  Paste  JErknne  in  France. — Be.Tring  in  mind  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  carrier-pigeons  in  establishing 
a “ poste  serienne  ” during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  French 
Government  decided  some  time  ago  to  foster  the  training 
of  pigeons  by  its  own  officials,  in  case,  at  some  future 
period,  these  winged  messengers  may  be  called  upon  once 
more  to  carry  photographic  film  despatchesinto  beleaguered 
towns.  The  leaving  of  a besieged  city  in  a balloon,  and 
thus  conveying  news  to  friends  outside,  is  a comparatively 
easy  matter  ; but  it  is  a task  of  some  difficulty  to  convey 
messages  through  the  enemy’s  lines  into  the  city  itself. 
How  France  was  able  to  communicate  with  its  capital 
when  this  was  so  closely  surrounded  by  German  troops  is 
a story  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  photographer  and  the  carrier-pigeon,  a postal  system 
was  established  with  marked  success,  and  if  only  the 
pigeons  had  been  better  trained,  hardly  a letter  would  have 
miscarried  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital.  To  ensure  a 
more  trusty  race  of  messengers  is  now  the  aim  of  the 
French  Government,  for,  so  far  as  photography  is  con- 
cerned, this  part  of  the  work  is  discharged  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  &omething  more  than  100,000  messages 
were  despatched  from  Tours  and  elsewhere  into  Paris,  and 
although  the  “ poste  serienne  ” was  a make-shift  arrange- 
ment, started  in  a moment,  without  adequate  appliances, 
nearly  half,  or  50,000  messages,  reached  their  destination 
behind  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  To  effect  this,  however, 
the  photographers  had  to  work  with  a will,  for  only  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  the  pigeons  actually  reached  Paris. 
The  despatches  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  on  on  average  the  same  message  was  forwarded  by 
forty  pigeons.  Since,  however,  the  films  were  so  fine  that 
one  single  pigeon  could  well  have  carried  the  whole  100,000 
messages  in  a tube  afii.Ked  to  his  tail,  the  question  of  weight 
never  entered  into  the  calculation  at  all,  and  each  pigeon, 
when  it  started,  carried  as  many  letters  as  is  usually  carried 
by  a mail  train.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  pigeons  were  very  quick  in  delivering  their  messages, 
and  M.  Dagron,  to  whom  is  due  in  the  main  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned, 
quoted  one  instance  of  this  which  is  well  worth  repeating. 
He  quitted  Paris  in  a balloon  with  his  apparatus,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture,  having  to  place  his  cameras  and 
appliances  in  wine  casks  to  pass  them  through  the  enemy’s 
lines,  for  the  balloon  had  fallen  within  the  zone  of 
investment.  lie  lost  much  of  his  material,  among 
the  rest  his  pyroxyline ; this  was  of  a special  make, 
prepared  by  Poullena  and  Wittmann,  of  Paris,  and 
eminently  suited  for  the  microscopic  films  he  desired  to 
produce.  He  could  not  obtain  the  same  article  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  was  stationed,  and  consequently  sent  in  an 
order  for  some  to  the  Paris  firm.  His  message  left  on  the 
18th  January  by  carrier  pigeon,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  (six  days  afterwards)  the  goods  were  lying  at  his 
disposal  at  Bordeaux,  having  been  forwarded,  according  to 
instructions,  by  the  first  balloon.  The  pigeon  in  this  in- 
stance required  only  a dozen  hours  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance from  Poitiers  to  Pans.  But  this  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Most  of  the  birds  were  not  of  proper  breed, 
or,  in  other  words,  “ homing  ” pigeons,  for  the  so-called 
carrier  is  an  impostor,  and  could  not  travel  fifty  miles  to 
save  his  life.  Any  pigeons  that  could  be  obtained  in 
Paris  were  sent  out  in  the  balloons  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  fly  back  again  with  the  messages,  and  many  were 
quite  untrained.  A pigeon,  according  to  Mr.  Tegetmeir, 


a great  authority,  only  flies  by  night,  and  as  the  balloons 
left  Paris  at  night  in  the  dark  to  prevent  discovery  by 
the  Germans,  the  birds,  if  untrained,  had  little  chance  of 
finding  their  way  back.  The  French  Government  now 
keep  a quantity  of  “ homing  ” pigeons  in  their  chief  forti- 
fied towns,  twelve  of  the  most  important  being  chosen, 
not  forgetting  Paris.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  selected 
by  Government  to  train  the  pigeons,  of  which  at  this 
moment  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  6,000  in  the 
French  army.  Means  are  also  being  taken  to  encourage 
the  training  of  pigeons  of  burghers  and  citizens,  and 
State  prizes  are  to  be  instituted.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
photographer  and  photographic  interest  were  as  tho- 
roughly cared  for  by  the  French  Government,  but  we 
believe  that  the  French  Post  Office  disposed  of  all  its 
balloons  and  photographic  apparatus,  which  had  stood 
the  establishment  in  such  good  stead,  as  soon  as  the  war 
came  to  a termination. 

Photo- Engraving  Processes  in  Practice. — Publishers  and 
art-draughtsmen  are  beginning  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  “ processes,”  by  which  they  mean  photographic 
methods  of  converting  a sketch  or  drawing  into  a printing 
block;  and,  judging  from  results  that  meet  the  eye  every 
day,  they  have  much  reason  for  their  dislike.  But  there 
are  processes  and  processes,  and  although  the  best  of 
them  cannot  compete  with  wood-engraving,  good  im- 
pressions are  to  be  secured,  if  the  details  of  the  method 
are  carried  out  w'ith  skill  and  deliberation.  The  clogging 
of  lines  with  ink,  and  the  presence  of  minute  specks  or 
spots  that  give  the  picture  an  unclean  aspect,  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  carelessness  or  hurry  as  much  as 
anything  else,  and  might  be  avoided  if  time  were  taken 
to  free  the  metal  or  stone  from  such  imperfections, 
supposing  there  were  no  means  of  preventing  their  for- 
mation. At  the  same  tune,  photography  cannot  at  present 
do  what  many  people  imagine.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
to  secure  either  a phototype  or  surface-block  from  a printed 
engraving  of  almost  any  description  ; but  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  any  “ process  ” yet  brought  forward  to  con- 
vert the  ordinary  draughtsman’s  sketch  into  a block  to  be 
printed  with  type  in  a printer’s  press.  And  the  reason  of 
this,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  When  a woodcut  appears  printed  upon 
paper,  it  is  in  pure  black  and  white ; some  of  the  lines 
may  be  very  fine  and  very  close  together,  but  in  all  cases 
they  are  black,  and  there  never  is — or  rather,  never  ought 
to  be — anything  grey  about  them.  Such  an  impression  as 
this  would  give  little  difficulty  in  reproducing  by  photo- 
graphy. But  let  anyone  examine  the  drawing  of  a 
draughtsman’s  upon  box-wood  before  it  goes  into  the  hands 
of  a cutter,  and  he  will  at  once  see  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  try  to  secure  a photo-type  from  it,  an  intaglio  that 
could  be  used  in  the  printing  press.  By  Woodbury-type 
the  problem  is  to  be  solved  ; but  then  we  must  remember 
a transparent  ink  is  used,  and  not  one  that  is  black  when- 
ever it  touches  paper.  Again,  by  surface-printing,  as  in 
collotype,  a block  might  be  secured ; but  this  is  not  to  be 
worked  in  a printing  press.  The  draughtsman’s  sketch, 
even  if  he  has  used  a jet-black  pencil,  is  not  made  up  of 
jet-black  lines.  When  he  works  with  the  fine  point  of  his 
pencil,  it  is  the  case ; but  he  has  a habit  of  turning  his 
tool  upon  the  side  and  producing  a broad  grey  line,  which, 
if  reproduced  by  the  photographer  as  a broad  black 
one — and  be  would  have  no  other  alternative  by  the  pro- 
cesses in  everyday-use — would  at  once  spoil  the  composi- 
tion. The  wood-engraver,  when  he  sees  these  broad  grey 
lines,  splits  them,  so  that  in  printing  one  or  two  white 
intervals  run  the  length  of  them,  and  lightening  the  mark 
considerably.  But  the  photographer  cannot  interpret  the 
draughtsman’s  work  as  the  wood-cutter  does,  and  hence  he 
fails ; perhaps,  when  we  can  better  produce  a grain  by 
photographic  or  mechanical  means,  the  camera  will  be 
able  to  do  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  towards  assist- 
ing the  engraver. 
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ON  THE  FUTURE  USEFULNESS  OF  PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

BT  ARTHUR  BRITTLKBANK.* 

The  future  usefulness  of  this  Society  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  interesting  to  all  membeis  who  are  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavours to  promote  its  well-being,  who  look  upon  photo- 
graphy as  a scientific  art,  and  not  merely  from  a pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view,  though  I fear  there  are 
many  who  attend  the  meetings  merely  as  a pastime— to  pick 
up  wrinkles.”  as  they  call  it,  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
fresh  that  can  be  appropriated  by  thems  lves  as  a means  of 
profit,  without  contributing  in  any  measure  to  the^  general 
good  themselves.  This,  I take  it,  is  not  the  spirit  that 
should  animate  our  thoughts. 

I,  with  many  others,  would  like  to  see  a broader  and  a 
nobler  purpose,  as  it  were,  pervade  our  professional  transac- 
tions, that  should  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and,  whilst 
affording  individual  pleasure,  would  also  open  up  fresh  trains 
of  thought  in  others,  and  be  of  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  our  profession. 

I have  for  some  time  thought  that  this  Society  is  not 
known  as  it  should  be,  that  its  workings  and  doings  have 
not  been  sufficiently  expanded  or  directed  into  the  proper 
channel,  and  that  it  does  not  confer  upon  its  members  the 
full  benefits  which  an  organised  society,  constituted  as  this 
is,  should  have  the  power  of  bestowing. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  note  the  entire  absence  of  young 
men  amongst  us — I mean  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  this  being  the  time  of  life  when  a man  is 
most  capable  of  receiving  instruction  and  ardently  enjoying 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  however  difficult  it  may  appar- 
ently appear.  Then  he  is  full  of  hope,  and  ambitious  to 
excel  in  the  profession  or  calling  which  be  has  chosen,  and 
it  might  be  naturally  thought  that  class-institutions  ought 
to  be  crowded  with  young  aspirants  to  fame  and  zealous  stu- 
dents in  the  field  of  knowledge. 

I am,  then,  of  opinion  that  wo  do  not  offer  or  hold  out 
inducements  sufficiently  attractive  and  valuable  in  them- 
selves to  tempt  our  young  professional  brethren  into  this 
very  often  up-hill  work,  often  involving  great  self-denial, 
mature  study,  and  constant  application.  The  papers  that 
are  read  here  are  undoubtedly  often  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  profession  generally,  and  bring  to  light  much 
valuable  information  and  induce  research  in  many  minds 
that  would  otherwise  remain  dormant.  This  is  all  very  well 
for  matured  workers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  we  ought 
to  do  something  for  the  younger  members  of  our  profession, 
and  this  can  be  done  in  many  ways. 

There  does  not  exist  in  this  vast  metropolis,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  any  recognised  school  in  which  a young  man 
can  obtain  regular  training  in  the  higher  or  more  advanced 
branches  of  this  profession.  There  are  hundreds  of  young 
men  going  through  the  daily  routine  of  their  work,  who 
know  next  to  uothing  of  the  “ why  and  wherefore  ” of  what 
they  are  doing ; and  in  many  instances  employers  are  un- 
able, from  waut  of  knowledge  themselves,  to  supply  even 
elementary  information. 

This  is  a state  of  things  for  which  it  is  very  desirable  we 
should  find  a remedy,  and  an  incalculable  boon  would  be 
conferred  on  the  profession  by  the  establishment,  under  the 
governance  and  direction  of  a properly-constituted  com- 
mittee, of  regularly  organised  classes,  which  young  men 
could  attend  and  cultivate  their  tastes  and  talents  in  a satis- 
factory and  profitable  direction.  I am  sure  we  have  men 
ot  intellect  amongst  us  capable  of  directing  the  studies  of 
young  men,  and  I feel  equally  certain  that  they  would  be 
generous  enough  to  give  a portion  of  their  time  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  an  important  object;  and  when  the 
nucleus  of  such  a staff  of  voluntary  teachers  was  once  formed, 
others,  of  less  aspiring  natures  in  the  first  instance,  would 
gladly  enrol  themselves  for  service  in  the  good  work. 

Hearing  papers  read  is,  I fear,  of  little  use  to  young  men 
without  the  elementary  groundwork  is  thoroughly  secure. 


There  is  too  much  of  the  mythical  “ royal  road  ” to  know- 
ledge about  them,  and  the  knowledge  is  obtained  too  easily— 
that  is,  without  study— and  in  many  cases  would  be  as  easily 
forgotten.  I am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
only  solid  knowledge  that  will  benefit  a man  is  that  obtained 
by  close  application  and  observation,  together  with  con- 
tinuous and  properly-directed  study. 

I am  now  going  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  founding  three  classes  of 
instruction — a chemical  class,  an  optical  class,  and  a general 
photographic  art  class,  and  I think  that  under  these  head- 
ings all  professional  culture  can  be  easily  classified.  My 
desire  is  to  see  photography  raised  above  that  level  where 
the  mere  manipulation  of  a lot  of  bottled  solutions  consti- 
tutes “ the  art.” 

Chemistry,  optics,  and  general  science  are  so  intimately 
allied  to  photography  that  I think  we  shall  be  doing  good 
work  on  a solid  foundation  in  striving  to  promote  a know- 
ledge of  these  subjects.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will 
attract  youug  men  to  our  Society.  Let  there  also  be  periodi- 
cal examinations  to  test  the  proficiency  that  each  member 
may  have  attained  in  all  or  any  particular  branch,  let  them 
be  given  certificates  according  to  their  merit,  and  their 
names  be  gazetted  in  our  professional  journals.  Depend 
upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  competition  to  stimulate  the 
mind  and  bring  out  the  abilities,  and  I hope  to  see  the  time 
when  young  men  will  look  with  honest  p ride  and  pleasure 
on  the  prizes  and  certificates  which  their  merits  have  gained 
them  in  these  examinations.  When  this  wished-for  time 
shall  arrive,  the  first  question  asked  by  an  employer,  when 
he  is  about  to  engage  an  assistant,  will  be — “ Have  you 
passed?  and  what  is  your  grade?”  This  will  assuredly 
bring  intelligent  men  to  the  front,  and  they  must  claim 
precedence  in  all  future  business  transactions,  whatever  the 
branch  may  be  ; it  will  also  gradually  raise  the  morale  of  the 
profession.  Photographers  will  then  be  looked  upon  as  men 
not  only  skilled  in  the  craft  they  pursue,  but  as  men  of 
learning  connected  with  the  most  fascinating  sciences  that 
can  engage  the  gttention  of  intellectual  minds.  Who  can 
look  back  on  such  names  as  Brewster,  Faraday,  the  Her- 
schels,  Tyndal,  and  a whole  host  of  other  honoured  names 
of  men  who  have  done  so  much  unselfish  good  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  and  reduced  chemistry  to  an  exact  science, 
capable  of  being  demonstrated  with  mathematical  precision 
and  rule  ? 

Who  will  affirm  that  a photographer  should  not  have'a 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  articles  that  come  under  his  daily 
notice?  And,  further,  would  he  not  be  a better  man  if  he 
also  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  different  elements  of  nature,  and  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  these  different  elements  to  form  new 
compounds?  How  is  it  that  certain  men  have  produced  such 
wondrous  changes  in  photographic  manipulation  ? Simply 
because  they  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  a whole  store- 
house of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  subject  in  hand.  We 
have  all  in  our  experience  had  more  or  less  proof  of  the  value 
of  little  things,  and  how  giant  results  have  been  obtained 
in  the  field  of  science  by  men  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  on  all 
sides  by  hindering  circumstances,  strong  only  in  their  in- 
domitable perseverance  of  manly  courage  ; men  who  have 
conquered  and  won  in  spite  of  many  trials,  privations,  and 
failures  ; men  who  have  thought  they  could  never  do  enough 
for  others,  yet  have  esteemed  gratefully  any  little  kindness 
done  to  themselves,  and  have  produced  from  the  very  refuse 
of  chemical  works  grand,  glorious,  and  world-known  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  aniline  dyes. 

Then,  with  regard  to  optics : ought  not  a photographer, 
by  virtue  of  his  professioual  associations,  to  he  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  form  and  description  of  lens  ? Cer- 
tainly ; and  also  to  be  able  to  tell,  straight  off,  the  best 
form  for  any  particular  purpose,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  too  many  instances,  have  to  rely  on  the  opinion  or  re- 
commendation of  the  dealer.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
as  much  much,  and  often  more,  paid  for  a name  than  there 
iS  for  the  article  purchased  ; and  this  arises  solely  from  the 
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ignorance  of  even  the  elementary  laws  of  optics  in  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  course  of  study  1 am  advocating  would  soon  tend  to 
alter  this  condition  of  things,  and  a man  would  not  then  go 
to  a maker,  or  possibly  only  a sella,  blindly  ignorant  of 
what  he  was  going  to  buy,  and  almost  of  what  ho  required. 
He  would  know  beforehand  exactly  what  would  suit  him 
without  asking  any  questions,  atkd  there  would  not  be  so 
much  silly  and  vexatiour  discussion  ar  to  whether  this  or  that 
maker’s  lens  were  quicker  or  slower  than  those  of  someone 
else.  Ho  would  know  that  rapidity  depended  upon  aperture 
and  focal  length,  and  be  able  to  tell  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  everything  with  which  he  has  to  do  in  his  professional 
capacity. 

The  study  of  optics  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  for  the  young  photographer,  ever  yielding  fresh 
beauties,  and  leading  him  by  easy  gradation  to  master  all 
studies  of  a kindred  nature. 

See  what  it  has  done  for  such  shining  lights  as  Kepler, 
the  Herscbels,  Newton,  and  other  illustrious  astronomers,  and 
what  they  have  been  enabled  to  achieve  over  the  old  system 
followed  a thousand  years  ago.  fSee  how  a profound  know- 
ledge of  optics  has  enabled  these  men  of  giant  intellect  to 
tread,  as  it  were,  upon  the  boundless  empire  of  space,  and 
to  map  out  in  their  order  the  countless  stars,  to  chronicle 
their  courses,  regular  or  erratic,  to  know  their  times  and 
seasons,  and  to  be  intimate  with  heavenly  constellations  not 
dreamt  of  before.  These  noble-minded  pioneers  have  been 
the  means  of  advancing  some  of  the  most  sublime  specula- 
tions that  have  ever  engaged  human  thought — thoughts 
that  will  last  the  world’s  existence,  and  give  impetus  and 
direction  to  all  future  philosophers,  llere,  then,  is  a 
charming  as  well  as  a useful  study  ; and  I claim  that  what 
a knowledge  of  optics  has  done  for  astronomy  it  can  also  do 
for  photography  as  an  art  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  thus  givi  ng 
a boundless  tield  for  enterprise  and  research. 

Now  we  come  to  “art  ’’  or  artistic  knowledge,  and  1 see 
no  reason  why  some  of  our  photographic  studies  should  not 
in  themselves  possess  as  much  interest  as  the  magnificent 
productions  of  the  grand  old  masters,  whose  works  are  always 
cited  as  the  perfection  of  artistic  labour.  Art  can  be  put 
into  a photograph  on  paper  as  well  as  into  a painting  on 
canvas  ; but  a man  must  bean  artist  to  do  it,  and  have  given 
art  as  a study  a good  share  of  attention,  so  that  in  some 
modern  measure  he  may  possess  that  animating  spirit  that 
stops  at  nothing  short  of  perfection.  His  eye  must  be  trained 
to  graceful,  beautiful  lines  ; he  must  study  the  efiect  of  light 
and  shade,  composition,  and  harmony.  But  none  of  this 
can  be  attained  by  merely  reading  or  hearing  papers  read. 
The  subject  must  be  worked  at,  and  young  men  should 
attend  one  of  the  many  excellent  schools  of  art  established 
under  Government  inspection  in  the  metropolis  and  most  of 
the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country,  where  they 
may  receive  the  ground  work  ot  an  art-education  that  cannot 
but  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them  in  after  life,  whether 
applied  to  the  profession  they  are  following,  or  in  enabling 
them  to  examine  with  a critical  eye  any  works  of  art  that 
may  come  under  their  notice. 

This,  then,  is  but  a brief  outline  of  the  future  usefulness 
to  which  the  energies  of  this  Society  might  be  legitimately 
and  profitably  extended,  and  I only  regret  that  I am  unable 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  But  I hope  the  question 
will  be  put  to  this  meeting  and  see  if  something  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  and  commenced  at  once  in  this  direction  ; and 
if  any  of  the  propositions  should  be  entertained,  no  one  will 
be  more  pleased  to  lend  a helping  hand  than  myself. 


ON  THE  FADING  OF  SILVER  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  F.  A.  WEMDEEOTH.* 

That  photographs  will  fade  more  or  less,  sooner  or  later, 
photographers  as  well  as  the  public  are  by  this  time  aware, 

• Philadtlphia  Phottjraphtr, 


but  the  thought  to  give  up  silver  printing,  with  its  facilities 
and  unsurpassed  beautiful  results,  is  not  much  cherished 
either  by  professionals  or  by  amateur ; even  if  there  was  a 
new  and  better  process  offered,  it  would  be  accepted  with  re- 
luctance, as  we  all  know  what  time  and  labour  it  costs  to 
master  a new  process.  But  has  there  anything  new  been 
offered  that  for  general  application  is  better  than  silver? 
One  who  reads  the  following  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the 
English  Photographic  News  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was.  He  says  : “ When  permanent  printing  pro- 
cesses exist,  it  is  amazing  that  another  silver  print  is  pro- 
duced.’’ Reading  this,  I wondered  what  he  meant ; certainly 
not  the  carbon  processes,  which  (allowed  that  when  carbon 
alone  is  used  in  the  form  of  ivory  or  lampblack  for  colouring 
matter,  one  of  the  substances  needed  for  their  production  is 
permanent),  for  general  use  is  impracticable,  as  most  of  those 
who  have  tried  it  can  testify  to.  A large  part  of  the  business 
of  portrait  galleries  is  touched-up  work,  either  painted,  india- 
ink,  or  crayons.  To  use  carbon  prints  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  its  surface,  being  either  collodion  or 
non-absorbing  gelatine,  is  even  a great  deal  worse  than  al- 
bumen, and  water  colours  applied  to  it  when  mixed  with 
gum  will  crack  off  as  soon  as  dry  ; or,  without  gum,  will 
rub  off  by  slight  touch.  It  is  even  worse  than  to  paint  on 
glass  with  water  colours  ; and  how  to  finish  with  crayons  is 
an  enigma  to  me. 

Mr.  Willis,  Jr.’s,  platinotype  process  is  too  little  known 
yet  to  determine  about  its  adaptability  to  studio  work.  It 
is  a pretty  general  opinion  with  photographers  that  a process 
where  the  image  is  produced  by  development  is  not  very 
desirable  ; and  another  drawback  will  perhaps  be  found  by 
having  to  float  each  print  separately  on  two  different  solu- 
tions, but  practice  will  soon  settle  this  point. 

The  last  processes  to  be  considered  are  the  mechanical 
printing  processes,  by  some  of  which  very  excellent  results 
are  obtaiued  ; but  the  expense,  labour,  and  time  required  in 
their  practice  make  them  unavailable  for  single  prints  or 
small  quantities,  as  no  plate  can  be  made  with  the  shadow  of 
paying  a small  profit  from  which  five  dollars  cannot  be  rea- 
lized as  a minimum  ; so,  at  least,  I have  been  informed  by 
different  parties  who  work  these  processes  commercially. 
Where  large  numbers  of  copies  are  required,  these  processes 
will  certainly  supersede  silver  printing,  but  this  business 
will  go  into  the  hands  of  large  establishments. 

In  investigating  the  fading  of  silver  photographs,  the  first 
and  most  important  question  to  be  answered  is : Are  the 
silver  and  gold  compounds  which  form  the  visible  image 
permanent?  Which,  I think,  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  as  everybody  owns,  or  has  seen  photographs  taken 
at  various  limes  which  are  perfectly  preserved.  I myself  have 
some  twenty  years  old,  which  are  perfectly  preserved,  but  all 
the  rest  have  faded  and  discoloured  to  a greater  or  les.ser  ex- 
tent ; but  the  most  convincing  proof  I found  of  the  perfectly 
unchangeable  nature  of  the  image  is  in  all  those  of  my 
coloured  pictures  called  ivorytypes,  made  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago.  The  photographs  constituting  these  pictures  were 
taken  on  plain  paper,  some  developed  by  the  gallic  acid  pro- 
cess, some  the  ordinary  ammonia-nitrate  chloride  silver; 
some  small,  some  as  large  as  twenty-five  by  thirty  inches, 
and  cemented  with  hot  beeswax  on  to  plate-glass.  By  this 
means  the  paper  was  perfectly  saturated  with  the  wax,  en- 
veloping the  image  comple.ely,  and  shielding  it  effectively 
from  atmospheric  influences.  In  none  of  those  ivorytypes 
that  have  within  the  last  few  yeais  come  under  my  notice 
can  there  be  the  least  trace  of  fading  discovered  ; the  mos 
delicate  tints  are  perfectly  preserved.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  spot  or  stain  visible,  and  the  painting  and  photo- 
graph are  in  the  same  harmony  as  on  the  day  when  done  ; 
so  unlike  most  painted  photographs,  where  the  silver  image 
has  disappeared,  leaving  the  paint  in  unsightly  daubs. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  these  ivorytypes  are  more 
or  less  discoloured  in  their  transparent  parts,  I suppose  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  wax  where  it  was  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences ; but  where  it  was  protected  from  these,  as  in  those 
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parts  of  the  work  where  body  colours  had  been  employed 
(which  are  mostly  metallic  oxides),  enclosing  the  wax  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  paint,  the  tone  is  unaltered.  These 
ivorytypes  were  made  during  a period  of  twelve  years,  and  I 
cannot,  guarantee  that  the  photographic  part  of  them  was 
done  on  all  in  the  same  manner  ; but  they  are  all  alike  per- 
fectly preserved,  whereas  plain  photographs,  on  plain  paper, 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  kept  framed  in  a dry  room,  have  more  or  less  faded  ; 
showing  distinctly  the  preservative  property  of  the  wax. 

Tbe  next  question  to  be  considered  is : What  makes  silver 
prints  fade?  Three  main  causes  have  been  assigned  as  con- 
ducive to  the  fading  of  silver  photographs : the  mounting 
materials,  the  presence  of  soda,  and  outside  influences. 

To  test  the  first,  some  prints  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  well  washed,  were  mounted  with  some  decomposed 
starch  or  gum  ; others,  with  fresh,  were  exposed  in  a very 
damp  and  impure  atmosphere  for  over  one  year,  when  they 
showed  slight  fading  all  over,  uniform,  no  difference  with 
sour  or  fresh  mounting  material,  settling  this  point.  To 
test  the  second  point,  tbe  presence  of  soda,  prints  from  which 
the  soda,  after  hxing,  had  been  removed  with  blotting-paper 
only,  were,  in  connection  with  well-washed  prints,  exposed 
under  several  thicknesses  of  very  moist  blotting-paper  for 
three  days  and  nights,  after  which  time  both  showed  signs 
of  fading;  those  with  free  soda  being  a little  lighter,  and 
the  tint  of  the  image  somewhat  more  brown  than  the  washed 
ones.  This  result  surprised  me,  as  I expected  to  see  the 
soda  prints  perfectly  destroyed  ; and  I am  convinced  that  a 
trace  of  soda  left  in  prints  which  are  kept  under  favourable 
circumstances  will  not  affect  them  to  any  noticeable  extent, 
and  that  the  presence  of  soda  in  prints  is  not  of  so  groat 
account  as  generally  supposed. 

To  test  the  effect  of  outside  influences,  prints  made  in  the 
usual  wa}',  and  mounted  with  fresh  starch,  were  one  half  of 
the  surface  covered  over  with  sour  starch,  and  exposed  with 
those  mentioned  above  as  having  been  mounted  with  sour 
starch  to  the  same  influences.  After  one  year’s  exposure  the 
one-half  covered  over  with  the  sour  starch  showed  very 
distinct  fading  in  proportion  to  the  varying  thickness  of 
the  starch  covering  ; whereas  the  uncovered  halves  were  but 
slightly  affected.  Other  well  washed  prints,  mounted  with 
fresh  starch,  were  exposed  under  several  thicknesses  of 
blotting-paper  which  had  been  well  moistened  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  fixing  solution,  and  after  an  exposure  of 
several  hours  were  almost  destroyed.  These  results  con- 
vinced me  that  outside  influences  are  the  moat  effective  in 
regard  to  the  fading  of  silver  photographs,  as  likewise 
illustrated  by  the  preservation  of  the  above-mentioued 
ivorytypes. 

Silver  photographs  made  on  different  papers  are  influenced 
differently,  and  withstand  the  destroying  elements 
differently.  Albumen  prints,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fade 
and  discolour  simultaneously  ; prints  on  plain  paper  fade, 
but  do  not  discolour,  at  least  the  paper  does  not  more  so  than 
ordinary  paper  under  the  same  influences.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  highly  albumenized  papers  this  discolouration 
has  very  much  increased.  This  difference  is  very  marked  on 
prints  kept  in  an  album  for  fifteen  years,  the  whiteness  of 
the  paper  of  which  has  suffered  but  little,  whereas  prints 
made  within  the  last  few  years  have  very  much  discoloured, 
the  first  ones  being  on  single,  the  last  ones  on  double 
albumenized  paper. 

Another  decided  difference  is  in  the  tint  of  fading  prints 
on  these  two  kinds  of  paper.  On  tbe  single  and  on  plain 
paper  the  remaining  tint  of  the  image  is  blackish,  whereas 
on  the  double  paper  the  remaining  tint  of  the  image  is 
mostly  brown  or  reddish-brown,  always  on  a more  or  less 
dilcoloured  albumen  film.  In  fading  out  silver  prints  arti- 
ficially there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  way  different 
substances  attack  and  change  the  colour  of  the  image. 
Cyanide  of  potassaand  hyposulphite  of  soda  seem  to  attack 
the  tint  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  gold,  first 


changing  it  from  purplish- black  to  muddy  brown,  whereas 
sulphuret  of  potassa  attacks  the  reddish  tints  first,  changing 
tbe  tone  of  the  remaining  image  to  a pure  black. 

Cyanide  of  potassa  does  not  change  the  tint  of  the  albu- 
men, but  sulphuret  of  potassa  turns  it  from  yellow  to  brown, 
according  to  length  of  exposure  and  thickness  of  albumen 
film. 

It  will  be  asked  what  produces  the  difference  in  tbe 
amount  of  fading  of  silver  prints  made  on  the  same  paper 
under  similiar  conditions.  This,  I think,  in  most  cases,  can 
be  explained  by  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  negatives, 
difieience  of  albumen  film,  over  or  under-printing,  and 
consequently  great  difference  in  the  changes  produced  by 
the  gold  toning  bath. 

I think  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  prints  made  from 
strong  negatives,  consequently  stronger  printing  and  gold 
toning,  will  resist  fading  influences  better  than  those  made 
from  thin  negatives  and  slight  toning. 

Prints  on  thinly  albumenized  paper  permit  of  a deeper 
incorporation  of  the  image  in  the  body  of  the  paper  sup- 
port, and  having  less  organic  matter  to  expose  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  wfll  suffer  less  and  keep  an  even  surface 
even  after  the  application  of  water.  This  is  entirely  differ- 
ent with  double  albumenized  papers.  Prints  on  these  papers, 
when  closely  examined  after  being  mounted,  will  be  found 
to  have  cracked  into  millions  of  particles,  but  firmly  adhered 
to  the  paper  ; after  the  application  of  water,  these  little 
pieces  curl  up,  leaving  open  seams  between  them,  giving 
free  entrance  to  their  great  enemy,  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  body  of  the  albumen  film 
being  of  considerable  thickness,  the  absorption  of  moisture 
will  be  greater ; consequently,  the  process  of  fading  is  more 
energetic  and  quicker  than  with  single  albumenized  paper. 
1 think  the  sooner  these  highly  albumenized  papers  are  dis- 
continued the  better. 

As  it  is  my  conviction  that  silver  prints  suffer  most  from 
outside  influences,  and  that,  for  want  of  anything  better,  we 
will  have  to  use  the  silver  processes  for  who  knows  how 
much  longer,  I have  directed  my  labours  of  late  to  produce 
prints  that  will  resist  these  influences,  with  what  success 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  by  the  accompanying  samples. 
Prints  made  in  this  way  were  immersed  simultaneously  with 
ordinary  prints  in  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassa,  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  and  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and  came  out  un- 
injured, whereas  the  ordinary  prints  were  completely  des- 
troyed, and  a prolonged  exposure  over  a hot  solution  of  sul- 
phuret of  potassa  failed  to  attack  them  in  tbe  slightest 
degree,  and  1 think  that  silver  prints  which  can  withstand 
these  tests  might  be  considered  as  permanent  as  most  other 
things  that  are  considered  so,  or  as  much  so  as  reasonably 
could  be  expected. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FORTUNE-TELLING.* 

Solomon,  had  he  lived  now,  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Tbe  com- 
bination of  the  art  of  photography  with  the  cheat  of  fortune- 
telling is,  at  least,  unique.  An  inventive  genius  named 
Thomas  Jennings,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  himself — from 
motives  of  modesty,  perhaps — Thomas  Henry,  must  bo 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  this  new  road  to  affluence. 
Mr.  Jennings,  who  up  to  the  end  of  last  week  carried  on 
business  at  Cooper's  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  displayed  in  bis 
operations  that  subline  simplicity  which  is  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  highest  order  of  ability.  He  merely 
asked  people  to  be  duped,  and  hundreds,  if  not  tboueands, 
at  once  kindly  complied  with  bis  polite  request.  In  April 
last  the  ingenious  photographer  seems  to  have  inserted  in 
various  papers  an  advertisement  headed  “ Important,”  to  tbe 
effect  that  unmarried  persons,  sending  their  description, 
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date  of  birth,  and  eighteen  stamps — this  latter  item,  of 
course,  on  no  account  to  be  omitted — would  receive  in  return 

beautiful  artistic  likenesses  of  their  future  husbands  or 
wives,’’  together  with  “ my  wonderful  fascinator  and  love 
secret,  carefully  sealed.” 

The  number  of  persons  duped  by  this  very  transparent 
device  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners 
ofPolice  in  afew  weeks  received  hundreds  of  letters  complain- 
ing of  the  fraud  practised  on  the  writers  ; while  six  hundred 
portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  found  on  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  clever  Mr.  Jennings,  to  say  nothing  of 
thousands  of  printed  circulars  and  letters  from  Australia, 
China,  and  other  places  abroad.  Sone  correspondents 
suggested  that  the  fortune-telling  photographer  should  pre- 
dict for  them  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks,  and 
a damsel  of  the  mature  age  of  fourteen  was  extremely 
anxious  to  behold  the  portrait  of  her  future  lord.  Mr. 
Joseph  Dell,  who  is  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  “ a 
salesman,”  answered  the  advertisement,  and  complied  with 
its  conditions,  whereupon  he  received  the  photograph  of  a 
young  lady,  and  a printed  paper  informing  him  that  he 
would  be  married  to  her  in  nineteen  weeks.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Dell  is  only  four-and  twenty,  and  has  already  entered 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  he  considered  the  contingency  im- 
probable, and  forwarded  the  circulars  as  well  as  the  photo- 
graph to  the  police.  One  of  these  documents  spoke  of  “ a 
magnetic  secret,  so  fascinating  in  its  effects  as  to  make  true 
love  lun  smooth,”  which  was  to  be  obtained  for  the  ridi- 
culously small  sum  of  two  shillings.  For  a like  amount 
“ the  Spanish  love  secret,  discovered  by  a native  of  Madrid,” 
was  procurable.  And  for  twenty-four  stamps  also  “ How 
to  fascinate  " was  sold  by  the  bottle.  The  flavour  ot  this 
last  compound  is  described  as  delicious,  “ it  captivates  the 
senses,"  and,  thanks  to  its  aid,  no  young  lady  or  gentle- 
man, according  to  Mr.  Jennings,  need  pine  in  single  blessed- 
ness. 

“ A handsome  banking  account,”  has  rewarded  the  exer- 
tions of  this  amiable  and  enterprising  photographer;  but 
genius  is  not  always  appreciated,  police  magistrates  are  very 
often  the  most  prosaic  of  mortals,  and  they  absolutely  de- 
cline to  encourage  the  chivalrous  generosity  which,  for  the 
absurd  consideration  of  two  shillings,  offers  to  make  the 
course  of  true  love  run  perfectly  smooth.  Mr.  Slade,  indeed, 
has  committed  the  crafty  Jennings  to  hard  labour  for  three 
months,  stigmatizing  him  at  the  same  time  as  a rogue  and 
vagabond.  This  is  disheartening  ; but  the  thought  of  his 
handsome  balance  at  the  bank  will  no  doubt  serve  to  con- 
sole the  modern  wizard  and  dealer  in  photographs  and  love- 
philters  during  his  enforced  seclusion  from  society.  By 
the  time  he  emerges  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Wandsworth, 
Mr.  Jennings  will  no  doubt  have  devised  some  new  means 
of  adding  to  his  resources,  lie  will  find  plenty  of  fresh 
gulls — people  with  money,  but  without  brains — and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  that  his  dupes 
deserve  very  little  commiseration,  it  may  be  said  of  most 
of  them,  we  suspect,  that  they  never  half  believe  in  the  im- 
posture to  which  they  yield,  and  that — 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  at  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. 


We  mentioned  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  above  referred 
to  a fortnight  ago.  Last  week  it  was  again  brought  for- 
ward on  remand  at  Southwark,  when  Thomas  Henry,  alias 
Jennings,  described  as  a photographer,  living  at42,  Cooper’s 
Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  was  charged  with  obtaining  sums  of 
money  from  a large  number  of  persons  on  pretence  of 
• telling  their  fortunes.’  Mr.  Montague  Williams  defended 
the  prisoner. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Inspector  Fox  that  an 
advertisement,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  appeared 
in  a weekly  publication  in  April  last : — “ Important. — Any 


unmarried  persons  sending  their  description,  including 
date  of  birth  and  eighteen  stamps,  will  receive  in  return 
a beautiful  artistic  likeness  of  their  future  husband  or 
wife,  also  my  wonderful  fascinator  and  love  secret  care- 
fully sealed. — Address,  T.  Henry,  42,  Cooper’s  Road,  Old 
Kent  Road.”  In  consequence  of  that,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  had  received  hundreds  of  letters 
complaining  of  the  fraud  practised  on  the  writers, 
and  the  result  was  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner  on  a 
warrant. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  given  last  week,  Joseph  Dells, 
a salesman,  residing  in  Tanner  Street,  Barking,  said 
that  on  the  6th  of  April  he  saw  the  advertisement  in 
question,  and  in  consequence  of  that  he  forwarded  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Henry,  of  which  the  following  was  a copy  : — 
“ Lodge  Farm  Villas,  Lodge  Road,  Rippleside,  Barking, 
Essex. — Sir,  seeing  your  advertisement  1 shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  send  me  a photograph  of  my  future  wife,  for 
which  I enclose  eighteen  stamps,  ^ly  friend  has  recom- 
mended me  to  write  to  you,  iis  he  firmly  believes  in  you, 
and  is  satisfied  with  what  yon  have  done  for  him.  I am 
rather  dark,  dark  hair,  loving  disposition,  fond  of  home  and 
children.  My  age  last  birthday  was  nineteen  years. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, — Yours  truly,  J,  Thomas. — 
To  Mr.  Henry,  42,  Cooper’s  Road,  S.E.  PS. — The  date  of 
my  birth,  August  23,  1859.”  In  answer  to  that  letter,  he 
received  a photograph  of  a young  lady  and  a printed  paper, 
informing  him  that  he  would  be  married  to  her  in  19 
weeks,  and  asking  him  to  recommend  the  writer  to  his 
friends.  Witness  added  that  he  was  24  years  of  age,  and 
was  married.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Slade,  he  said  one  of  the 
printed  circulars  sent  to  him  was  relating  to  a magnetic 
scent,  which  was  “so  fascinating  in  its  effects  as  to  make 
true  love  run  smooth,”  which  could  be  had  for  24  stamps  ; 
also  the  Spanish  love  scent,  discovered  by  Signor  Anda- 
luza,  a native  of  Madrid,  to  be  had  for  24  stamps  from 
Mr.  Henry.  There  was  another  circular  enclosed,  “ How 
to  fascinate,”  at  2s.  a bottle.  The  flavour  of  the  latter 
was  described  as  “delicious,  and  captivates  the  senses. 
No  young  lady  or  gentleman  need  pine  in  single  blessed- 
ness.” 

Inspector  Fox  produced  upwards  of  600  portraits  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  found  at  the  prisoner’s  place.  He 
also  found  thousands  of  those  printed  circulars  and  letters 
from  Australia,  China,  and  other  places  abroad.  Some  of 
the  letters  asked  for  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks. 
One  letter  came  from  a girl  14  years  old,  asking  for  the 
photograph  of  her  future  husband.  Witness  had  ascer- 
tained  that  the  jirisoner  kept  a handsome  banking  account 
in  the  name  of  Jennings,  and  that  on  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate he  went  by  the  name  of  Nodes.  No  doubt,  from  the 
letters  and  documents  he  found,  the  prisoner  had  been  for 
some  time  carrying  on  a very  successful  fraud  on  the 
public.  Among  the  letters  were  several  declining  to 
accept  his  advertisements  at  any  price.  Witness  added 
that  there  were  a number  of  other  witnesses  ready  to  give 
evidence. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  after  the  decision  of  “ Marsh 
V.  Hilton  ” he  was  satisfied  that  the  magistrate  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  convict  the  prisoner  under  the  Vagrant 
Act ; but,  as  the  persons  who  had  consulted  him  were 
not  entitled  to  much  commiseration,  he  thought  the  ends 
of  justice  would  be  met  by  the  prisoner  finding  bail  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.  It  was  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  in  this  district,  and  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  the  last.  Had  the  magistrate  power  to  inflict  a penalty 
he  would  be  urged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Slade  said  that  the  statute  gave  him  no  power  to 
inflict  a penalty  in  such  a case,  even  if  so  inclined.  The 
prisoner  had  pleaded  guilty  to  shameful  practices  which  must 
be  put  a stop  to  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  inflict  the  punishment  he  deserved,  but  he 
should  put  the  law  in  full  force  by  sentencing  him  to  three 
months’  hard  labour. 
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CAN  PERMANENT  PflO'lOGRAPII.S  BE 
PRODUCED? 

We  refriat  on  another  page  an  article  by  a Philadelphia 
professional  photographer,  of  some  position,  on  the  fading 
of  silver  prints,  who  affects  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any 
available  and  practical  process  of  securing  permanency, 
and  enters  into  a defence  or  apology  for  silver  printing. 
It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  argue  the  question 
of  carbon  versus  silver!  Nevertheless,  silver  has  so  many 
claims  to  affectionate  consideration,  that  one  readily  sym- 
pathizes with  its  champions.  It  was  the  first  process 
whereby  photographs  were  produced,  and  it  has  been 
brought  to  such  a state  of  perfection  as  regards  results, 
that  we  readily  concede  anything  which  can  be  urged  in 
its  favour,  however  hopeless  it  may  be  to  change  the  note 
of  photographic  progress.  We  should  not  have  felt  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  notice  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  remarks,  be- 
yond reading  them  with  interest,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
in  some  degree  challenges  our  published  opinion  on  the 
subject,  quoting  a remark  from  one  of  our  articles  to 
the  following  effect : “ When  permanent  printing  processes 
exist,  it  is  amazing  that  another  silver  print  is  produced.” 
After  quoting  this  remark,  Mr  Wenderoth  adds  : “ Read- 
ing this  I wondered  what  he  [the  Editor  of  the  PnoTO- 
GKAPHic  News]  meant;  certainly  not  the  carbon  processes,” 
and  so  on.  That  Mr.  Wenderoth,  and  any  puzzled  by  a 
similar  ‘‘  wonder,”  may  be  assured  of  what  we  did  mean, 
we  must  reaffirm  the  remark,  and  add,  the  carbon  pro- 
cesses, certainly — or,  as  they  should  be  more  correctly 
termed,  the  pigment  processes.  If  permanent  pigments 
be  employed,  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty,  then  the 
prints  produced  by  these  processes  are  permanent  beyond 
a question.  And  as  permanent  processes  exist,  we  may, 
very  legitimately,  repeat  that  it  is  amazing  that  another 
print  by  a fading  process  exists.  The  carbon  processes 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Wenderoth,  for  general  use  imprac- 
ticable, because  “ a large  part  of  the  business  of  portrait 
galleries  is  touched-up  work,  either  painted,  india  ink,  or 
crayons,”  and  “to  use  carbon  prints  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  its  surface,  being  either  collodion 
or  non-absorbing  gelatine,  is  even  a great  deal  worse  than 
albumen ; and  water-colours,  applied  when  mixed  with 
gum,  will  crack  off  dry ; or,  without  gum,  will  rub  off  by 
slight  touch.”  On  reading  this,  we  are,  iudeed,  tempted,  as 
was  Mr.  Wenderoth,  to  “ wonder  what  he  means  I”  We 
thought  that  the  time  when  the  large  proportion  of  the 
work  of  the  professional  photographic  portraitist  w.as 
all  “touched  up  work"  was  long  since  past,  and  that 
photography  pure  and  simple  now  constituted  the  staple 
of  the  majority  of  good  studios.  However,  of  the  nature 
of  the  business  in  /American  studios  wo  know  probably 


much  less  than  Mr.  Wenderoth.  But  of  the  fitness  of 
pigment  prints  for  colouring,  it  is  manifest  that  Mr. 
Wenderoth  knows  much  less  than  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  know,  and  much  less  than  is  the  fact.  When 
pigment  prints  are  to  be  finished  in  water-colours,  it  is 
not  necessary  or  customary  that  their  surface  should  be 
treated  with  collodion.  But  failing  this,  he  says,  it  must 
be  “non-absorbing  gelatine.”  Where  did  Mr.  Wenderoth 
meet  with  such  a material  ? The  material  of  a pigment 
print  is  in  reality  no  longer  gelatine  simply  : it  is  gela- 
tine changed  by  combination  with  a mineral  substance 
and  the  action  of  light,  .as  leather  is  chiefly  gelatine 
changed  by  a “tanning”  material.  But  the  gelatine, 
although  essentially  changed  in  both  cases,  and  made 
much  more  durable,  does  not  in  either  case  become  non- 
absorbent. A pigment  print  is  in  no  wise  unfitted  for 
finishing  in  water-colour.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  some 
of  the  most  charming  water  colours  ever  produced  by 
the  aid  of  photography  produced  on  a carbon  basis  by  a 
portraitist  who,  whilst  still  sending  out  silver  plain  prints, 
scruples  to  send  out  skilled  artistic  work  on  a basis 
less  permanent  than  carbon.  As  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
perimentalists with  Swan’s  process,  and  the  producer  of 
the  first  book  on  the  subject,  we  made  early  experiment 
in  painting  both  in  oil  and  water-colour  on  a carbon 
basis,  and  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  fitness  of  the  surface 
for  either.  For  crayon  work,  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
could  be  less  difficulty  than  is  presented  by  albumenized 
paper.  Any  surface  requires  treatment  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  easy  applications  of  crayons,  and  carbon  prints 
certainly  not  more  than  others. 

Our  reference  was.  as  we  have  said,  to  pigment  printing, 
and  the  marvel  that  fugitive  prints  should  continue  to  be 
produced  after  a method  of  producing  permanent  prints 
was  known.  But  Mr.  Wenderoth  deals  with  other  methods 
in  a somewhat  too  summary  manner.  Mr.  Willis’  platino- 
type  process  he  thinks  is  too  little  known  to  deter- 
mine about,  and  regards  it  as  a drawback  that  each  print 
has  to  be  floated  separately  on  two  different  solutions ! 
\Vell,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  much  known  if  such  initial 
objections  are  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  To  how  many 
solutions,  we  wonder,  are  silver  prints  treated  I The  paper 
is  floated  twice,  once  on  the  salting  or  albumenizing  solu- 
tion, and  once  on  the  silver  solution,  besides  the  operations 
of  toning,  fixing,  and  washing. 

M'^e  need  not  follow  Mr.  \Venderoth  into  his  enquiry 
concerning  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  That  the  fading 
is  only  too  common,  is  clearly  a«lmitted.  The  most  com- 
mon cause,  according  to  Mr.  Wenderoth  s investigations, 
is  outside  influence,  that  is,  atmospheric  or  other  similar 
agency.  He  finds  prints  protected  by  wax  remain  good. 
That  wax,  collodion,  and  other  similar  preservative 
agencies  give  increased  tenure  of  existence  to  silver  prints 
we  have  often  enforced.  The  use  of  strong  negatives, 
deep  printing,  and  deep  toning,  he  also  looks  upon  as  aid- 
ing permanency,  and  of  this  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Highly  albumenized  paper  he  also  regards  as  a 
cause  of  fading,  in  which  he  may  be  right.  But  the  true 
source  of  permanency  is,  we  repeat,  emphatically  in  the 
disuse  of  silver  and  the  use  of  permanent  pigments. 


EXTRA  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON 
SOCIETY. 

The  zeal  of  our  South  London  friends  is  not  satisfied 
with  having  already  more  than  the  regulation  number  of 
meetings  in  a year.  They  meet  from  October  to  Juno 
monthly.  In  winter  they  have  also  a technical  meeting. 
They  have  an  out-door  meeting  in  the  summer,  and  a 
social  reunion  at  the  house  of  their  hospitable  and  genial 
President.  They  now  propose  to  meet  during  the  recess, 
and  one  of  their  zealous  members  offers  the  use  of  his 
studio  for  the  purpose.  We  give  this  prominent  position 
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to  such  worthy  entliusiasm,  and  commend  such  a society 
to  any  metropolitan  photographer  very  much  in  earnest 
in  his  profession. 

Here  is  Mr.  Hrittlebank’s  letter  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  announce  to 
the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
that  I intend  placing  my  rooms  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  every  Wednesday  evening,  from 
eight  till  nine  o'clock  during  the  recess  of  the  above 
Society.  The  first  meeting  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  I8th. — Yours  truly,  “ A.  BuirrLEBANK.” 

“ PS. — Members  intending  to  be  present  will  oblige 
by  notifying  the  same  the  day  previous. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  DE  Lafoli-ye  axd  M.  Chaudon’s  E.MULSION— Other 
Collodio-Bromide  Processes— M.  Feruier’s  Method 
OF  Using  Gel.atino-Bromide  Pellicle— Photograph y 
WITH  Platinum  Salts— German  Prints  in  Fatty  Inks 
— New  Travelling  Apparatus— Object  Glasses  by 
M.  Steinheil— New  Photographic  Books — Subscrip- 
tion IN  Aid  of  the  Niepce  Memorial. 

Experiments  of  M.  de  Lafollye  with  Eiwdsio/is. — .Vt  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
held  on  the  6th  J une  last  several  very  interesting  commu- 
nications were  brought  forward.  As  was  stated  in  the 
Photographic  News  for  the  9th  of  Maj%  page  224,  M.  de  | 
Lafollye,  formerly  the  Director-General  of  TelegrajJis,  had  i 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Suciete  d' Enconragcmvit  | 
some  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  dry  en.ulsion  pro-  ' 
cesses  of  M.  Charuon.  The  negatives  submitted  on  that  I 
occasion  by  M.  de  Lafollye  in  illustration  of  his  remarks  ' 
completely  confirmed  his  views,  and  showed  what  excellent  j 
results  could  be  obtained  witn  this  emulsion,  for  the  plates  j 
were  as  fresh  as  those  taken  with  the  ordinary  emulsions.  ; 
M.  de  Lafollye  urged  very  strongly  that  the  practical 
photographer  should  be  able  to  make  the  preparations  he  ; 
requires  with  the  employment  of  ordinary  chemical  pro- 
ducts only.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  curiosity  of  Custom  j 
House  officials,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  experi-  j 
enced  by  the  tourist  whose  emulsions  are  accidentally  | 
exposed  to  light,  he  recommends  travelling  photographers  ' 
to  carry  with  them  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  soluble  j 
bromide  in  a highly  concentrated  condition,  or  even  in  the 
state  of  crjstaliized  salts,  and  then  to  make  the  precipi- 
tate on  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  for  this  will 
require  only  a little  distilled  water.  ‘‘  The  emulsion  which 
I made  six  months  ago,”  continues  M.  de  L’follye,  “by 
adding  directly  silver  bromide  to  raw  collodion,  and  had  put 
on  one  side,  remains  almost  in  perfect  suspension  to  the 
present  day  ; it  only  requires  a brisk  shaking  for  a minute 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  condition.  The  plate 
that  I took  had  been  exposed  for  a half  minute  in  front 
of  a triplet  objective  of  015  metre  focal  length,  with  a 
stop  of  a 0.01  metre  in  aperture.”*  Several  members  of 
the  Society  had  followed  closely  M.  de  Lafollye’s  direc- 
tions, but  the  results  obtained  were  not  satisfactory.  In 
consequence  of  the  numerous  doubts  expressed  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  process,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  had 
thought  it  right  to  ask  AI.  de  Lafollye  to  give  some  addi- 
tional information  ; this  he  has  now  done  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  every  one.  Confirming  M.  Lafollye’s  ex- 
planations, M.  Davanne,  who  presided  on  this  occasion, 
informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  himself  experimented 
in  the  same  direction  with  complete  success,  ills  first 
attempts  were  made  with  raw  collodion,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strictest  attention  to  the  prescribed  precau- 
tions, he  had  not  obtained  satisfactory  results,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  highly  subdivided  condition  of  the 
precipitates  ; some  of  these  will  not  pass  through  the 
filter  when  the  solutions  are  to  a certain  extent  acid  or 
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alkaline,  and  pa.ss  through,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this 
condition  is  modified. 

Othei  Colhdio- Bromides. — A number  of  plates  taken  by 
the  collodio-bromide  or  dry  emulsion  process  were  shown 
at  the  meeting,  and  served  to  prove  how  regular  and 
certiiin  its  results  are.  Very  conspicuous  among  these 
were  some  taken  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  by  51. 
Balaguy.  This  able  photographer  remarked  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  reagents,  and  to 
make  an  emulsion  by  using  in  the  collodion  three  per 
cent,  of  pyroxyline  and  three  per  cent,  of  the  mixed 
bromides. 

M.  Ferrier's  Method  of  Using  Gelatino- Bromide  Pellicle.— 
While  speaking  of  the  above  process,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  mention  a method  given  by  M.  Ferrier  for 
working  with  a sensitive  film  or  separate  pellicle  of  gela- 
tino-bromide.  He  places  it  between  two  thin  gkass  plates, 
and  introduces  them  together  into  the  dark  slide  of  the 
camera.  Developing  is  effected  as  with  ordinary  glass 
plates ; but  in  working,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  and  the  pellicle  must  be  mani- 
pulated with  exceeding  caution.  By  this  method  M.  Ferrier 
hastaken  beautiful  prints,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  the  2nd  of  May,  an  account  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Piiotograi’HIC  News.  In 
perusing  this  account  I note  an  omission  of  some  impor- 
tance of  a subject  of  which  the  testifies.  M.  Cre- 

feld,  of  Cologne,  had  sent  to  that  meeting  a very  remark- 
able portrait,  proving  that  he  has  discovered  a means  of 
taking  any  number  of  impressions  in  fatty  ink,  and 
with  the  lithographic  press,  direct  from  the  negative. 
Moreover,  the  negative  can  be  kept  and  used  at  the  same 
time  for  making  copies  in  silver  nitrate. 

Photography  with  the  Salts  of  Platinum. — To  return, 
however,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  6th  inst., 
51.  Stebbing  exhibited  a collection  of  photographs  in  salts 
of  platinum.  With  this  method,  he  said,  a rapidity  could 
be  obtained  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  that  with  the 
salts  of  silver.  The  manipulations  are  also  much  simpli- 
fied ; the  plates  are  developed  and  washed,  and  that  is  all. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  by  51.  Stebbing  that  a society 
for  working  the  process  was  about  to  be  organized  in 
France,  who  would,  he  added,  grant  licences  to  use  it  at 
a price  of  one  hundred  francs  to  professional  and  fifty 
francs  to  amateur  photographers.  In  submitting  further 
some  prints  and  negatives  taken  by  the  gelatino-bromiJe 
process,  51.  Stebbing  mentioned  that  when  intensifying 
the  negative  with  silver  nitrate,  he  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  red,  mahogany- 
coloured  tint  by  the  use  of  a bath  or  iron  oxalate. 
All  the  specimens  that  he  submitted  really  possessed  a 
remarkably  uniform  colouration  of  black  and  white  only. 

German  Prints  in  Fatty  Inks. — 51.  5Iouilleron  showed  a 
superb  series  of  prints  taken  in  a fatty  ink  by  51.  Frisch, 
reproductions  of  the  drawings  iu  the  fine  collection  of  the 
Berlin  5Iuseum.  This  series  came  from  Germany,  and 
met  with  as  much  serious  admiration  as  the  letter  of  a 
photographer  in  Lubeck  excited  laughter ; in  the  latter 
the  author  tiumpeted  forth,  in  a fashion  all  his  own,  his 
process  for  taking  prints,  the  licence  for  working  which  in 
France  he  wished  to  dispose  of. 

A New  Travelling  Apparatus. — Portable  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  tourists  being  now  all  the  fashion,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  all  the  manufacturing  firms  of  photo- 
graphic appliances  take  a great  deal  of  pains  to  produce 
one  of  which  they  have  the  exclusive  right  of  sale. 
51.  Vivien  showed  at  the  meeting  an  apparatus  of  his 
own  invention,  characterised  by  much  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity. It  weighs  altogether  barely  four  kilogrammes ; 
the  legs  of  the  stand  fold  up  in  three,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  lightness,  are  solid  and  strong.  A novel 
kind  of  small  winch  serves  to  direct  the  instrument  on 
the  object  with  great  precision.  The  special  point  in  this 
portable  apparatus  of  51.  Vivien  is  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  slide ; this  opens  on  both  sides,  and  has  two 
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compartments  for  the  plates,  which  can  be  put  into  place  jjQ^y  -po  ESCAPE  A BREACH  OF  PROMISE 
without  touching  them  with  the  fingers,  and  also  strictly  ACTION. 


in  the  correct  position. 

New  Objectives  by  M.  Slei'theil.— Soma  new  objectives 
by  M.  Steinheil,  and  especially  intended  for  portraits, 
groups,  landscapes,  and  reproductions,  were  exhibited  by 
M.  Carette,  who  is  the  sole  agent  in  France  for  this 
maker.  These  objectives  are  very  fine,  and  beautifully 
finished  ; but  an  observation  with  regard  to  them  made  by 
the  President  was  received  with  general  approval.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  he  said,  that  the  manufacturers 
will  use  so  much  brass  in  the  construction  of  their  instru- 
ments. Without  the  instruments  we  are  already  over- 
laden on  a journey,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  ingenuity  could  be  shown  in  diminishing  the  weight 
of  the  objective.  There  is  no  necessity  to  be  so  careful 
of  the  appearance  of  an  instrument,  which  is  all  the 
a dvantage  that  so  much  casing  in  brass  possesses,  unless 
it  be  that  of  increasing  the  cost. 

New  rhotoyraphic  IFojTs. — A curious  specimen  of 
litho-photography  was  next  submitted  to  the  meeting  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  the  members.  It  is  a book  with  the 
title  Reproductwn  Ileliographiyue  de  I'Essai  sur  les  Gravures 
Chimiques  en  Relief.  There  may  be  a risk  of  its  being  con- 
founded with  a publication  with  a similar  title,  the  work 
of  M.  Motterez.  At  first  sight  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a printed  book,  and  it  requires  close  examina- 
tion to  convince  one  that  we  have  here  another  triumph 
of  photography ; in  this  case  our  art  nas  really  done 
wonders.  This  charming  publication,  together  with  a 
book  of  Mr.  Huberson,  entitled  Formulaire  Pratique  de  la 
Photographie  aux  Sels  (t Argent  are  the  greatest  novelties  in 
the  photographic  book  line. 

The  Subscription  in  Aid  of  the  Monument  of  Niepce. — At 
the  same  meeting  there  was  announced  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  collected  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  monument  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  Nicephore  Niepce.  The  total  of  these 
subscriptions  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,625  francs  30  cents 
— a sufficiently  paltry  figure.  The  offensive  partiality 
shown  by  the  committee  at  Chalons-sur-Saoue,  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  previous  correspondence — a partiality 
for  which  the  Photographic  Society  is  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble— is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  a want  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  the  monument.  Only  two  days  before  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  was  published,  the  violent 
attack  on  the  memory  of  Daguerre  was  for  a second  time 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Union  of  France.  All  the  members  present  were  unani- 
mous in  resenting  the  accusation  as  one  which  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  inopportune,  and  after  a most  interesting  discus- 
sion a letter  containing  a strong  protest,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  officers,  was  approved  with  acclamation. 
An  application  has  been  also  made  to  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  Corneille-en-Parisis  asking  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  a movement  for  erecting  a monument  to 
Daguerre.  In  a former  letter,  relying  on  certain  bio- 
graphies, I stated  that  Ilonfleur  was  the  birthplace  of 
Daguerre ; it  is  now,  however,  agreed  that  the  illustrious 
co-inventor  of  photography  was  born  in  the  above-named 
Corneille-en-Parisis,  a small  place  near  Argenteuil,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris.  Doubtless  nothing  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  photography  can  be  indifferent  to  the  readers  of 
the  PnoTooBAPiiic  News  ; I therefore  propose  to  devote 
an  article  to  an  explanation  of  the  respective  shares  which 
Niepce  and  Daguerre  each  had  in  bringing  to  perfection 
an  invention  which  the  world  pursues  with  so  legitimate 
an  interest.  To  falsify  history  is  at  any  time  a grave 
offence;  how  much  more  so  when  illustrious  men  like 
Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  Chevalier,  and  many  others  besides, 
have  exerted  their  great  authority  to  promote  the  public 
homage  rendered  by  the  French  Government  to  the  two 
inventors  conjointly,  in  making  them  a grant  out  of  the 
public  funds.  K.  Vekssaetbn. 


A COHKESPOXDENT  seuds  US  the  following : — 

“ The  other  day  a muscular  young  fellow,  having  an 
odour  of  the  stables  about  him,  entered  our  studio,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  would  like  to  have  one  C.D.V.  taken. 
After  a little  parley  as  to  the  proper  price  to  be  paid,  he 
took  his  hat  off  and  roughed  up  his  hair.  When  he  sat 
down  he  shut  up  one  eye,  drew  his  mouth  around  one  side, 
stuck  up  his  nose,  and  patiently  awaited  my  commencing. 

“ ‘ Good  gracious ! ’ said  I,  ‘ you  do  not  want  to  be  taken 
in  that  manner;  nobody  will  know  you  from  Cetewayo!  ’ 

“ ‘ You  go  a-head,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Do  you  really  want  me  to  take  such  a phiz  as  that  ? ’ 

“‘Ido.’ 

“ We  took  it.  The  photograph  beat  anything  we  had 
ever  seen,  and  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  sitter.  As  he 
paid  for  it  he  said — 

“ ‘ Y^ou  see,  I had  a sort  of  object  in  this.  I come  from 
Birmingham  just  six  mouths  ago,  engaged  to  a girl  out 
there ; I have  found  another  here  1 like  better,  and  so  I 
am  going  to  sever  old  ties,  &c.  See  ?' 

“ ‘ No ; I don’t  see  what  the  picture  has  got  to  do  with 
old  ties,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ Lots— heaps  ! I’ve  writ  her  that  I was  in  a railway 
collision  and  disfiggered  for  life.  You  see  she’s  proud,  and 
when  she  gets  this  and  sees  how  that  explosion  wrecked 
me,  she’ll  hunt  up  another  lover  quicker’n  wink.  See  ? 
How  do  you  like  the  plot  ? J ust  gaze  on  that  picture  once, 
and  then  tell  me  that  Polly  won’t  send  back  my  letters  by 
first  mail ! ’ 

“ He  sealed  the  envelope.  The  letter  was  brief,  but  to 
the  point.  It  said  : ‘ My  Ewer  Dear  Polly — I incloze  my 
pickture,  that  you  inaj'  see  how  offul  bad  I was  hurt,  tho’ 
I know  you  will  lav  me  all  the  same.’ 

“‘Ever  see  this  game  worked  afore?’  he  said,  as  he 
licked  the  stamp. 

“ ‘ No  ; never  did.’ 

“ ‘ Course  you  never  did  ; it’s  mine.  It  struck  me  the 
other  day  when  doing  a boss.  Collision.  See?  Disfig- 
gered for  life.  See  ? Picture  enclosed  to  prove  it ; and 
she’ll  write  back  that  she  has  at  length  concluded  to  yield 
to  her  parent’s  wishes,  and  not  marry  me,  but  another 
fellow  who  owns  a cab  of  his  own.’ 

“Roderick  Random.’’ 


MY  EXPERIENCES  WITH  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  II.  GARRETT  COCKING.* 

As  Solomon  says  that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  tho 
sun,”  possibly  difficulties  in  working  gelatine  plates  may 
have  gone  through  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  as  I found 
we  had  only  one  paper  for  this  evening,  I thought,  per- 
haps, a few  words  on  the  subject  of  gelatine  plates  might 
produce  a good  discussion. 

I must  begin  by  saying  that,  prior  to  two  months  ago, 
I had  not  had  any  experience  with  dry  plates  of  any  sort, 
and  have  always  believed  in  the  wet  process  as  being  the 
best  suited  for  the  professional  portrait  photographer. 
Two  months  ago  I first  tried  the  gelatine  plates.  Having 
stopped  out  all  the  light  from  my  dark  room,  and  having 
reduced  the  window  to  about  three  inches  square,  1 
began  to  work.  1 exposed  a plate,  but  did  not  get  the 
ghost  of  an  image.  Thinking  that  perhaps  I had  under- 
exposed, I gave  a longer  exposure,  and  got  nothing. 
After  repeated  trials  1 succeeded  in  getting  some  faint 
trace  of  the  image,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only 
negative  that  could  possibly  be  printed  from  was  exposed 
forty  seconds. 

Well,  not  having  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
keep  on  experimenting,  I thought  I would  accept  a kind 
invitation  I had  received  from  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  and  take  my 
woes  to  him.  Accordingly  I took  some  of  my  bare  glass 
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(for  you  could  not  call  them  negatives)  down  to  Wool- 
wich ; but  Mr.  Cobb  even  was  unable  to  account  for  my 
utter  failure,  and  so  am  I to  this  day.  I saw  Mr.  Cobb 
take  some  negatives,  and  he  very  kindly  demonstrated 
the  whole  working  of  the  process  to  me.  The  next  day  I 
began  again  on  my  own  account. 

The  first  sitter  being  that  day  a baby,  I employed  a dry 
plate,  and  as  a necessity  gave  a very  short  exposure,  the 
result  being  an  excellent  negative.  Since  then  I have 
never  met  with  the  same  failure  I at  first  experienced  ; 
but  why  a long  exposure  should  have  succeeded  in  my 
first  experiments,  when,  as  it  would  appear  now,  that 
short  exposures  only  lead  to  success,  I am  quite  at  a loss 
to  account  for. 

So  much  for  my  first  experiences.  Now  for  a few  of  my 
later  ones.  First,  I had  to  consider  the  matter  of  getting  a 
better  light  to  develop  by.  I procured  some  of  the  ordinary 
orange  paper  and  pasted  my  yellow  glass  over.  Finding 
the  light  still  weak,  as  my  dark  room  window  is  small,  I 
well  oiled  the  paper,  and  found  that  I then  had  a very  good 
light  to  work  by.  I have  brought  part  of  my  window  with 
me  to-night,  so  that  you  can  judge  of  the  amount  of 
light  admitted.  I find  it  answers  just  as  well  in  front  of 
artificial  light.  The  sun,  when  it  shines— which,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  much  lately — does  so  in  the 
afternoon  direct  on  to  my  dark  room  window  ; but  I have 
found  as  yet  no  trace  of  fog. 

The  greatest  difficulty  1 find  with  gelatine  plates  is  in 
getting  sufficient  density  if  the  plates  should  happen  to  be 
a trifle  over-exposed,  and  when  a second  makes  a vast 
difference  it  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  hit  the  right 
exposure.  A little  more  ammonia  added  to  the  developer 
will  secure  this,  but  I find  it  also  acts  upon  the  shadows, 
and  still  the  negative  prints  up  flat. 

1 think,  perhaps,  I work  in  rather  too  much  of  a hurry. 
I mean  that  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  keep  the  developer 
on  long  enough.  I do  not  know  if  other  wet-plate  workers 
have  found  the  same  result,  but  I imagine  that  directly 
all  the  detail  is  visible  we  must  stop  the  development. 
Now,  1 have  found  that  by  developing  slowly  and  keeping 
the  developer  on  a long  time  much  greater  certainty  may 
be  obtained  in  the  density  ; therefore  I think  the  best 
plan  is  not  to  develop  the  negatives  at  the  time  of  expo- 
sure, but  leave  them  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day  or 
evening  when  you  are  not  hurried,  which  is  the  case  when 
sitters  are  waiting. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  ammonia  acts  upon  the  nega- 
tive bath  when  worked  in  the  same  room.  Mine,  a few 
days  after  using  ammonia  in  the  dark  room,  gave  nothing 
but  pinholes,  and,  as  1 still  occasionally  use  the  wet  process, 
I have  had  to  have  another  dark  room  built  to  work  it  in. 

1 have  also  brought  a few  prints  and  negatives  with  me. 
They  are  nothing  very  grand  ; but,  only  having  been  at 
the  work  two  months,  I think  they  may  be  taken  as  being 
an  evidence  of  the  right  way  having  been  entered  into.  I 
may  mention  that  the  children  are  all  taken  as  nearly  in- 
stantaneously as  possible. 

My  principal  object  in  bringing  before  jou  these  few 
experiences  is  this : that  possibly  many  in  far-away  places 
may,  meeting  with  similar  difficulties  to  those  I have 
alluded  to,  and  not  having  the  benefit  of  conferring  with 
those  whose  previous  success  would  lead  them  to  suppose 
that  some  benefit  might  be  gained  by  conferring  with  them, 
may  derive  hope  from  the  well-known  proverb — “ Perse- 
verance overconieth  obstacles.’’ 

I think  1 will  now  close,  hoping  that  some  of  the  older 
workers  may  have  something  to  .say  upon  what  I consider 
one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  photography — 
gelatine. 

PS.— Since  writing  the  above,  I have  had  my  new  dark 
room  finished.  I have  mentioned  in  my  communication 
that  soon  after  beginning  to  work  the  gelatine  plates  the 
ammonia  upset  my  bath,  which  gave  pinholes  to  a fearful 
extent.  Not  having  another  room  convenient,  1 set  about 
uilding  one,  which  was  finished  on  Tuesday.  Knowing 


that  my  bath  gave  such  awful  results,  before  I tried  it 
again  I placed  some  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  bath,  and 
immediately  the  pinholes  vanished,  and  every  plate  worked 
well.  I merely  mention  this  fact  that  any  one  encounter- 
ing the  same  difficulty  as  myself  may  at  once  cure  it  in  the 
same  way.  I do  not  know  the  quantity  of  solution  in 
my  bath,  but  it  is  an  ordinary  10  by  8 glass  dipping 
bath  full,  to  which  I added  ninety  grains  of  nitrate  of 
baryta. 


DRY  PLATE  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sib, — M'^hen  you  published  my  letter  on  the  9th  ult. 

I was  quite  unprepared  to  face  the  enormous  personal  corres- 
pondence which  has  since  ensued  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
dry  gelatino-bromide  plates  in  the  studio.  I thought  that 
my  reply  through  you  the  following  week  would  have  set 
the  matter  fairly  at  rest.  But  no  ; still  they  come  from  all 
quarters,  and  in  such  quantities  that  personal  reply  is  simply 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  a very  smart  secretary, 
not  to  talk  of  stationery  and  stamps  for  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  letters. 

I am  asked  over  and  over  again  questions  I answeied  in 
your  issue  of  the  IGth  May,  to  which  correspondents  will 
kindly  refer.  One  point  I certainly  overlooked,  that  of  the 
healthiness  of  dry  plate  work ; and  all  who  have  made 
enquiries  on  that  point  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  far  before 
collodion.  For  my  own  part,  I was  very  seldom  free  from 
headache  (sometimes  very  severe)  with  nausea  after  the  day's 
collodion  practice  ; but  since  adopting  dry  plates  I seem  to 
live  a new  life,  headaches  have  vanished,  my  work  is  a 
pleasure,  and  the  worry  of  business  reduced  to  a minimum. 
1 believe  this  to  be  the  experience  of  every  successful  dry 
plate  worker. 

A month  since  I had  no  idea  of  entering  the  commercial 
list,  aud  within  that  time  I have  been  simply  forced  into  it 
through  the  earnest  and  pressing  applications  of  numerous 
correspondents  anxious  to  be  supplied  with  good  plates  aud 
emulsion,  and  get  well  started  in  dry  plate  work.  This  has 
compelled  me  to  abandon — at  least,  for  the  present — the 
I giving  of  practical  instructions  in  the  making  and  use  of 
dry  plate  material  at  photographers’  own  establishments, 
which  I at  first  consented  to  do.  and  which  has  been  a very 
pleasant  duty  indeed  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  I can  now  only 
hope  that  simplicity  of  printed  instructions  in  workings 
simple  system  will  enable  all  our  clients  at  a distance  to 
succeed  perfectly  with  this  queen  of  photographic  processes. 
— I remain,  dear  air,  yours,  &c.,  VV.  U.  Nelson. 

Tmckenham,  S.  IF. 

ELECTRIC  SHUTTER. 

Dear  Sir, — If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Puotoorapuic 
New.s  who  have  had  any  experience  with  an  electric  shutter 
which  was  extensively  advertised  last  year  would  bo  so 
good  as  to  inform  me  by  post  as  to  their  opinion  of  its  merits 
or  demerits,  I should  esteem  it  a great  favour,  as  the  in- 
formation would  be  of  considerable  use  to  me  if  received  not 
later  than  Monday  next. — i am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Watmocoii  Webster. 

19,  Bridge  Row, Chester,  June  10. 

BEECHEY  EMULSION. 

Dear  Sir, — I find  that  if  the  bottle  containing  the  collo- 
dion is  warmed  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  before  flowing 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  into  it,  the  resulting  emulsion 
is  much  smoother,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  those 
clots  which  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  this  other- 
wise faultless  process. 

Your  correspondent  of  last  week,  “ Content,”  is  not  half 
lazy  enough:  ho  ought  to  employ  someone  to  push  bis 
“ Salvo-Quadricycle”  for  him,  who  might  develop  his  plates 
on  his  return  home.  The  same  party  might  perhaps  expose 
the  plates,  so  as  to  take  all  the  bother  and  trouble  off  “ Con- 
Meat’s’'  hands. — Yours  truly,  E.  Gobd  9H. 
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of  Somfits. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
June  5th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi.  The  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  presided  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
were  confirmed.  Mr.  S.  W.  Kouch  was  elected  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  two  of  the 
younger  members  coming  to  the  front  by  reading  papers ; he 
thought  that  was  a good  augury  for  the  future  of  the  Society.  lie 
remembered  years  ago  that  some  had  come  forward  with  papers 
in  a very  humble  way,  and  gentlemen  that  were  still  members  of 
the  Society,  and  now  were  ornaments  to  the  profession,  which  was 
very  gratifying  to  see.  He  then  called  on  !>Ir.  Brittlebank  to  read 
his  paper  “On  theFuture  Usefulness  of  the  Society”  (see  page  278). 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  all  must  agree  with 
the  paper  they  had  just  heard  read,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
rather  a difficult  subject  for  the  Society  to  deal  with  practically . 
He  had  an  idea  that  in  years  past  something  similar  had  been  in- 
troduced or  proposed  by  some  other  member,  and  he  was  of  an 
opinion  that  it  won’t  do  a great  deal  of  good  to  novices  or  younger 
members  of  the  profession  ; but  the  great  difficulty  was  that  it 
would  require  a certain  amount  of  capital  which  a society  like  this 
had  not  at  its  command,  and  he  was  quite  sure  if  it  was  possible 
to  carry  out  the  idea  it  would  greatly  improve  the  knowledge  and 
taste  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  thought,  had  some- 
thing of  a similar  kind,  so  that  members  of  the  profession  could 
pass  in  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  said  that  he  understood  that  what  Mr.  Brittle- 
bank  meant  was  to  establish  a purely  elementary  class  ; in  the  one 
just  alluded  to  money  prizes  were  awarded. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  he  remembered  something  of  the  same 
kind  being  proposed,  but  the  question  was,  who  was  to  pay  for  it, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Society  to  think  of  such  a thing,  as  he 
might  say  that  we  had  no  home  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  there  was  a class  for  photography  already  in 
existence  at  King’s  College ; it  was  formerly  under  Mr.  F. 
Hardwick;  also  one  was  held  at  the  Polylechnic,  Regent  Street. 

The  President  remarked  that  if  such  an  affair  was  established, 
it  ought  to  be  established  on  a commercial  basis. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  he  remembered,  some  years  ago,  that  a 
class  in  connection  with  a Musical  Society  was  established,  but 
the  only  way  the  society  was  able  to  carry  it  out  was  to  have  it 
open  one  whole  week  or  more  in  the  year,  and  engage  the  best 
professors  possible  ; and  then  pupils  came  from  all  parts  to 
study,  such  as  governesses,  teachers,  &c.  They  came  up  for  the 
week  or  ten  days,  and  stayed  the  whole  time  ; and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  many  derived  a great  benefit  from  such  a course  of 
instruction. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  devote  any 
evening  out  of  the  Society’s  meetings  to  such  a purpose,  as  we 
had  only  eight  busine.-s  meetings  in  the  year,  and  practical 
members  would  take  no  interest  in  meetings  of  such  a character. 

Mr.  G.  Cocking  (the  Secretary)  then  read  a paper,  “ Experience 
with  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Studio”  (see  page  284).  Specimens 
were  handed  round. 

Mr.  Brittlebank  said  that  he  had  found  the  same  thing  occur 
after  developing  gelatine  plates  in  the  dark  room  : that  his 
ordinary  negative  bath  for  the  wet  process  gave  pinholes. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  pinhole  scould 
bo  produced  by  ammonia  fumes  in  the  dark  room  ; he  should  think 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  increase  of  temperature  during  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  had  noticed  that  his  bath,  after  a 
day’s  rest  from  Saturday  till  Menday,  often  gave  pinholes. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  alluding  to  Mr.  Cocking’s  failure  in  not  getting 
an  image,  said  perhaps  Mr.  Bennet’s  theory  might  explain,  as  he 
stated  that  over-exposure  gave  a positive  image,  and  a greater 
exposure  gave  again  a negative  image,  and  it  might  be  between 
these  peculiar  changes  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a result. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  handtd  round  for  inspection  some  cbarmingcabinet 
negatives  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  also  some  prints  ; he  said  that 
most  of  them  were  taken  with  one  or  two  seconds’  exposure,  aud 
he  might  state  that  he  could  get  plenty  of  intensity  by  first  com- 
mencing the  development  with  a six-grain  pyro  solution  instead 
of  a three-grain  as  recommended,  and  then  adding  a few  drops  of 
the  ammonia  and  bromide  solution ; this  gave  a feeble  image,  which 
was  then  finished  off.  With  the  full  dose  of  ammonia  and  bromide 


it  was  always  best  to  get  too  much  density  than  not  enough, 
because  the  former  could  easily  be  reduced,  whereas  the  latter  had 
to  be  intensified,  which  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  With 
the  bromide  and  ammonia  solution  he  used  it  diluted,  so  that 
when  the  pyro  solution,  that  was  si.x  grains  to  commence  with, 
at  the  finishing  was  only  about  two  grains  strong.  He  had 
developed  a great  many  plates  by  this  system,  and  had  been  very 
successful.  He  had  developed  as  many  as  five  in  a dish  at  a 
time.  If  all  were  exposed  alike,  all  came  up  alike.  He  con- 
sidered now  to  develop  a gelatine  plate  was  a very  simple  matter. 

Mr.  Hazard  also  handed  round  some  very  fine  landscape 
specimens  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  said  that  he  should  like  to  know  a good 
reliable  intensifier  for  gelatine  plates,  as  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  as  to  density  in  the  dark  room,  the  plates  being  so 
opaque. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  he  judged  the  intensity  by  the  time  they 
took  in  developing  (of  course  his  experience  was  in  the  studio), 
but  if  the  e.xposure  was  right  there  was  not  any  difficulty  ; but 
plates  by  different  makers  varied  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brooks  said  that  some  time  ago  he  developed  some 
commercial  plates,  which  were  very  dense  indeed,  so  that  the  true 
density  could  not  possibly  be  seen  ; but  on  fixing,  the  image 
vanished  to  a mere  phantom,  which  was  perfectly  useless.  The 
films  before  exposure  were  as  dense  as  a deal  board. 

Mr.  Lavender  said  by  what  he  had  heard  this  evening  it 
seemed  that  a machine  could  develop  a diy  plate  now. 

Mr.  York  said  what  was  wanted  was  some  means  of  local  in- 
tensification ; if  that  could  be  discovered  it  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennin»s  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr,  York. 

In  response  to  a question  put  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  his  experience  with  dry  plates  in  the 
studio  dated  from  October  last ; and 

Mr.  Hazard  said  that  he  commenced  the  use  of  gelatine 
plates  about  the  same  time. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  evening,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  President  said  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  see  all 
the  members  at  his  house  on  the  last  Saturday  in  J uly,  as  usual. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  the  out-door  meeting  at  Highgate  the 
last  Saturday  in  August,  but  particulars  would  be  duly  announced 
after  arrangements  had  been  made. 

Photographic  Society  of  France. 

Meeting  of  the  4th  of  April,  M.  Peligot,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  the  chair. 

The  announcement  having  been  made  in  one  of  the  sccntific 
journals  that  the  Vicomte  de  Vergnette-Lamotte,  a well-known 
vinegrower,  had  discovered  a method  of  analyzing  vines  by  means 
of  photography,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  ask  for  particulars,  and 
received  a reply  from  which  it  appeared  that  M.  Lamotte  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  examining  various  kinds  of  wine  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  also  making  microscopic  prepaiations  of  the  same;  of 
some  of  these  latter  photographs  had  been  taken,  and  this  was  all 
the  foundation  for  the  erroneous  statement. 

A letter  was  read  from  M.  Paul  Gaillard  offering  a sum  of 
five  hundred  francs  for  the  foundation  of  a prize  to  encourage 
photographic  research,  and  begging  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Society  to  draw  up  the  conditions  for  the  competition. 

Among  the  articles  from  foreign  journals  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  was  one  from  the  Photographic  News  con- 
taining Mr.  Iloulgrave’s  formula  for  decreasing  the  proportion  of 
gelatine  in  emulsions. 

M.  Perrier  observed  that  he  had  met  with  the  same  difficulties 
as  Mr.  Iloulgrave,  and  had  obviated  them  by  adding  to  the  emul- 
sion a little  non -emulsified  gelatine.  He  bad  also  found  that  in 
whatever  way  chrome-alum  was  used,  it  always  acted  as  a retarder. 

Apropos  ot  the  discussion  which  arose  in  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  on  a communication  from  Mr.  Berkeley 
as  to  the  employment  of  opaque  gelatine, 

M.  Stebbing  remarked  that  Mr.  Kennett  expressly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  that  kind  of  gelatine.  He  added  that  a test  ef 
the  goodness  of  gelatine  is  its  non-precipitation  by  acetic  acid. 

M.  Roobr  was  of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  gelatine  gave  good 
esults.  He  had  made  emulsions  with  the  glue  called  colle  de  Oivet, 
and  bad  obtained  result*  as  good  as  those  with  the  finer  and  more 
expensive  gelatines. 

M.  Ferrier  observed  that  anyone  who  wished  to  have  a 
gelatine  of  uniform  quality  should  use  fish-glue,  a natural  pro- 
duct, very  constant  in  character. 

M.  Ciiardon  had  tried  from  twenty  to  thirty  sptcimens  of 
gelatine,  aud  bad  found  that  neither  the  fineness  nor  appearance 
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of  the  sample  gave  any  indications  of  its  photographic  qualities  ; 
those  depend  rather  on  its  being  tough  or  tender.  The  hard  or 
tough  kinds  are  very  good,  while  the  tender  ones  give  rite  to 
blistering,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  treating  the  gelatine 
previously  with  alum. 

M.  Stebbing  laid  on  the  table  some  packets  of  dry  gelatino- 
bromide,  and  expressed  a hope  that  it  might  be  tried  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  on  dry  processes  ; also  a bottle 
of  iron  ox»,late  developer  whose  formula  was  somewhat  different 
from  those  hitherto  published.  This  developing  solution,  he  said, 
might  be  used  for  an  indefinite  period,  provided  it  were  kept  in 
the  dark.  The  pLate  must  be  left  in  the  bath  until,  on  looking  at 
the  face,  the  high  lights  made  their  appearance.  It  is  then  finished, 
and  requires  to  be  only  washed  and  fixed.  As  with  the  use  of 
this  bath  a great  latitude  in  the  length  of  exposure  was  admissi- 
ble, success  would  be  certaiu ; only  the  shorter  the  exposure  the 
longer  the  development. 

M.  Gobert  had  tried  the  developer,  and  was  able  to  corroborate 
all  that  M.  Stebbing  had  said  of  its  good  qualities.  He  inquired 
whether  it  was  equally  adapted  for  collodion  emulsions. 

M.  Stebbing  replied  that  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  collodion  ; ho 
had  found,  in  this  case,  the  alkaline  developer  much  better.  In 
reply  to  other  questions,  M.  Stebbing  added  that  for  preparing  an 
emulsion  with  the  pellicle,  of  which  he  hid  placed  samples  on  the 
table,  he  employed  the  following  formula  : — 

Pellicle  10  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  110  „ 

Alcohol  5 ,, 

The  pellicle  is  dissolved  over  the  water  bath  at  a temperature  not 
exceeding  40®  C.  To  coat  the  plate  (which  must  be  warm),  he 
uses  a pipette  in  the  shape  of  a narrow  funnel,  which  he  fills  from 
the  top  with  the  gelatine  solution,  keeping  the  lower  end  closed 
by  the  finger  ; in  this  way  any  bells  which  may  show  themselves 
in  the  upper  portion  can  be  easily  removed.  Now,  removing  the 
finger,  he  allows  the  solution  to  flow  over  the  plate  from  the 
centre  outwards,  and  distributes  it  either  with  the  finger,  or  with 
a glass  rod.  So  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  set,  he  places  the  plate 
to  dry  on  the  shelves  of  his  laboratory. 

M.  Fkajick  de  Villecholle  observed  that  gelatine  in  the 
form  of  pellicle  is  more  sensitive  than  when  it  has  bsen  kept  for  a 
time  without  undergoing  desiccation. 

M.  Chakdon  laid  before  the  Society  the  results  of  his  lurther 
experiments  with  collodion  made  from  Russian  cotton  wool  (see 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  Photographic  News 
for  April  10,  p 179).  The  collodion  prepared  according  to  the  for- 
mula then  given  was  found  so  porous  that  the  negatives  pro- 
duced with  it  were  too  soft,  and  could  only  be  intensified  with 
great  difficulty,  defects  which  he  now  attributes  to  the  high 
temperature,  83®  C.,  to  which  it  was  submitted.  In  hi.s  more 
recent  experiments,  having  a larger  supply  of  the  cotton,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  two  kinds  of  pyroxyline — the  ordinary  and  the 
precipitated.  The  first  experiment  was  made  at  a temperature  of 
60®  C.,  which  was  found  to  be  too  low,  as  the  mixture  of  potassium 
nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  remained  in  a pasty  state,  and  the 
cotton  could  not  be  well  immersed  in  it ; with  a temperature  of 
658  C.  he  succeeded  better,  using  the  following  formula  - 
Sulphuric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  1000  parts 

Potassium  nitrate  ...  ...  ...  600  ,, 

Cotton  25  ,, 

The  cotton  was  left  in  this  mixture  for  five  minutes,  then  taken 
out  and  thoroughly  washed  in  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  was 
left.  Of  this  pyroxyline  51.  Chardon  dissolved  one  hundred 
gprammes  in  two  litres  of  alcohol  and  four  litres  of  ether,  and  left 
the  solution  to  stand  for  sixty  hours  ; he  then  decanted,  and  pre- 
cipitated the  pyroxyline  from  the  collodion  thus  prepared.  He 
prepared  the  bromide  emulsion  with  6'5  per  cent,  of  the  precipi- 
tate pyroxyline,  but  found  that  the  film  made  with  it  was  poor, 
and  that  the  plates  remained  very  transparent.  This  he  attributes 
to  the  steam  at  high  pressure  to  which  the  cotton  is  submitted 
in  the  preliminary  stage,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  resinous  par- 
ticles ; this  attacks  the  fibre,  causing  the  pyroxyline  to  be  very 
porous  and  wanting  in  cohesion,  so  that  the  silver  bromide  is  not 
properly  retained  in  the  emulsion.  In  conclusion,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  advantage  obtained  by  using  this  kind  of 
cotton  in  the  emnlsion  processes.  He  was  not  aware  whether  it 
would  have  the  same  results  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  but  all 
the  facts  led  him  to  think  so. 

M.  Roger  submitted  to  the  meeting  some  negatives  taken  with 
gelatine- bromide  after  the  formula  of  M.  Perrier.  No  importance 
was  attached  to  the  kind  of  gelatine  used,  though,  as  a matter  of 
f«t,  all  the  sorts  experimented  with  were  transparent.  M.  Roger 
highly  praised  the  gelatino-bromide  process  on  account  of  its 


simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  the  emulsion  is  prepared  ; the 
only  tiresome  and  diflTicult  part  of  the  process  is  in  the  drying.  For 
this  ho  recommended  a drying  box  made  of  soft  wood,  with 
sliding  shelves  of  rather  smaller  dimension  than  the  box  itself,  and 
so  arranged  that  a current  of  air  could  be  made  to  pass  all  round 
and  between  them.  If  this  box  be  placed  over  a warming-pan  or 
hot  water  plate,  the  plates  will  be  dry  in  a few  hours.  Or  a 
draught  may  bo  set  up  by  means  of  a chimney  flue  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  in  which  a night  light  is  kept  burning,  taking  care  that 
the  air  before  admission  is  dried  by  being  made  to  pass  over  cal- 
cium chloride,  or  pieces  of  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  heat  is  used  it  must  not  be  too  great,  or  on  dipping  the 
film  in  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  it  will  crack  in  all  directions. 
,\lso  before  flowing  the  gelatine  over  the  plate  the  latter  must  not 
be  too  warm,  or  bubbles  will  form  and  spoil  the  film. 

M.  Davanne,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  paper  as  transparent  as  glass,  to  be  used  for 
transferring  negatives.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Woodbury 
proposed  to  make  a further  communication  on  the  subject. 

51.  Stebbing  remarked  that  lithographers  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  a paper  which,  as  far  as  transparency  goes,  was  very 
similar  to  that  exhibited  ; and 

Capt.  JoLY  stated  that  paper  when  treated  with  copal  varnish 
becomes  quite  as  transparent  as  that  of  5Ir.  Woodbury. 

Several  members  believed  that  paper  which  has  been  coated 
with  a resinous  varnish  has  the  inconvenience  of  soon  turning 
yellow,  which  would  be  a grave  defect  in  the  case  of  negatives. 


Photographic  Society  of  Berlin. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  17th  April,  Herr  C.  Brasch 
in  the  chair,  a lecture,  with  experimental  demonstrations,  was 
given  by  Herr  E.  Dubv,  on  the  “ Services  Rendered  by  Photo- 
graphy to  Science.”  These  services,  he  said,  divided  themselves 
naturally  into  two  classes; — (1).  As  regards  the  photographic 
recording  of  scientific  observations ; (2)  the  use  of  photography 
for  illustration  and  demonstration.  As  instances  of  the  former, 
Herr  Duby  referred  to  photographs  of  the  spectrum,  where 
measurements  could  be  effected  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  to  micro-photographs,  which  permitted  of  a much  more 
extended  and  less  fatiguing  examination  than  was  possible  of 
the  actual  objects  under  the  microscope.  Of  the  second  class, 
he  adduced  the  great  benefits  conferred  on  the  art  of  projecting 
with  the  lantern  by  the  employment  of  photographic  slides ; 
what  previously  was  nothing  but  an  amusing  toy  had  by  this 
means  become  an  important  vehicle  for  conveying  kaowledge. 
This  part  of  his  subject  Herr  Uuby  illustrated  by  projecting  on 
the  screen,  with  the  aid  of  the  oxy-calcium  light,  a number  of 
transparent  photographs  by  Herr  Ganz,  of  Zurich.  This  well- 
known  photographer  was  stated  by  the  lecturer  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  photographic  slides  for  the  lantern 
for  educational  puiposes;  among  them  are  diagrams  and  pictures 
illustrating  anatomy,  physiology,  botanj',  and  zoology ; archi- 
tecture, astronomy  (fixed  and  movable  slides),  geolog)-,  and  phy- 
sics, &c.,  all  executed  in  carbon  printing,  and  some  coloured. 
The  lecturer  then  spoke  more  especially  of  the  applications  of 
photography  to  astronomy,  and  explained  the  principle  of  con- 
struction of  astronomical  telescopes,  illustrating  his  explanation 
by  the  exhibition  of  views  of  the  more  important  telescopes  at 
the  Paris  and  other  observatories.  He  described  also  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  photo-heliograph  and  photo-siderograph,  explained 
the  method  of  correcting  any  difference  of  focus,  and  projected  on 
the  screen  pictures  of  the  celebrated  instruments  of  Padre  Secchi 
and  5Ir.  Browning.  Lastly,  the  results  of  photographic  astro- 
nomy were  treated  of,  and  illustrated  hy  the  projection  on  the 
screen  of  photographs  of  the  solar  protuberance,  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  also  of  some  very  excellent  ones  of  the 
moon  by  Rutherford. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  on  the  1st  5Iay,  Herr  Dubt  delivered 
the  concluding  portion  of  his  lecture.  On  this  occasion  he  referred 
more  especially  to  photography  as  a registering  agent,  and  men- 
tioned its  use  in  this  quality  in  different  branches  of  science.  He 
described  the  photographic  apparatus  for  automatically  registering 
the  height  and  variations  of  the  tide,  also  the  barograph,  thermo- 
graph, and  psychro-thermograph  for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  and  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the  air. 
The  photo-sphygmograph,  an  instrument  for  reading  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  was  also  briefly  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  medical  in- 
struments— laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  otoscope,  and  methro- 
scope — in  all  of  which  photography  is  used  as  the  registering 
agent,  and  a number  of  photographs  illustrating  their  uses  and 
capabilities  were  handed  round. 
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After  the  lecture,  Herr  G.  Kleffel,  the  agent  in  Berlin  for 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  exhibited  some  views  of  the 
Oxford  and  Camoridgo  boat-race,  taken  on  their  gelatine  emul- 
sion plates  of  that  firm.  The  exposure  was  stated  to  have  been  of 
two  .seconds’  duration,  and,  considering  the  foggy  climate  under 
which  the  views  were  taken,  the  result  was  regarded  as  wonder- 
ful. 'They  are  cabinet  size,  and  the  lens  used  was  a U by 
Dallmeyer,  of  12  inches  focal  length,  with  a J stop. 

A very  lively  discus-ion  ensued  on  the  gelatine  emulsion 
process,  and  on  the  development  of  the  plates  after  exposure.  By 
the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  the  gelatine  film  is  partially  tanned, 
which  considerably  retards  the  development ; but,  according  to 
Herr  Brasch,  this  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  employing  potassium 
oxalate,  or  iron  oxalate,  as  a developer. 

Herr  Frick,  jun.,  showed  a couple  of  plates  representing  trans- 
parent positives  taken  directly.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  collodionizes  and  silvers  a plate  as  in  the  ordinary  process, 
rinses  it  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  flows  over  it  a particular 
kind  of  organic  acid,  from  which  it  acquires  the  property  of  giv- 
ing under  direct  exposure  in  the  camera  a transparent  positive 
instead  of  a negative.  The  plates  which  were  exhibited  bore 
every  evidence  of  being  really  positives  ; but  they  were  generally 
pronounced  to  be  wanting  in  transparency,  and  in  that  sharp 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  which  gives  a transparent  positive  all 
its  fresh  look.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  also  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  the  subject  of  direct  positives  was  very  fully 
treated  by  Ur.  Schnauss  in  the  Photographxsche  Wochenhlatl  of 
last  year  (see  Photographic  News  for  March  29,  1878,  p.  149)_ 


Iislk  in  J(tu5io. 

Painting  on  China. — The  history  of  photography  has  often 
given  contradiction  to  the  commonly  repeated  assertion  that 
genius  or  ability  is  not  hereditary.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  the  sous  of  distinguished  photographers  treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  their  fathers,  and  worthily  maintaining 
a good  reputation.  An  interesting  illustration,  in  a varied 
form,  may  be  found  by  our  readers  who  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  good  painting  on  china  to  visit  the  exhibition  now 
open  at  Messrs.  Howell  and  James’ galleries  in  Regent  Street. 
No.  201  is  a charming  painting  entitled  “ Puck,’’  which  is  very 
highly  commended  by  the  judges,  who  are  Royal  Academicians. 
This  painting  is  by  Miss  Edith  Robinson,  eldest  child  of  Mr.  H. 
F.  Robinson,  with  whose  artistic  abilities  all  photographers  are 
familiar.  This  young  lady  worthily  maintains  the  artistic 
traditions  of  the  family. 


SF0 

A.  C.  B. — Negatives  may  be  treated  with  a solution  of  albumen, 
but  it  will  not  be  nearly  as  perfect  a protection  as  varnish.  It 
will  more  easily  scratch,  will  be  affected  by  damp,  will  probably 
stick  to  albumenized  paper  in  printing,  will  stain,  and  subject 
to  mould,  mildew,  and  decomposition.  2.  Some  photographers, 
after  retouching  upon  matt  varnish,  re-varnish  with  a hard  var- 
nish. But  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  matt  varnish.  If 
it  be  composed  of  gum-resins,  soluble  in  the  second  varnish,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  apply  a second  varnish.  3.  The  cause  of 
newly  iodized  collodion  quickly  acquiring  a deep  colour  is  the 
liberation  of  free  iodine,  and  this  generally  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a little  acetic  ether  in  the  ether  employed.  The  cause 
of  the  rapid  loss  of  colour,  again,  is  not  so  clear;  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a bromide.  Our  impression  is  that 
some  alkaline  impurity  has  been  present,  like  carbonate  of 
potash  or  ammonia,  which,  combining  with  the  iodine  liberated, 
removes  the  discolouration. 

Greedy. — Mr.  Hardwich's  book  was  entitled  a “ Manual  of 
Photographic  Chemistry.”  The  last  edition  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Dawson.  The  work  which  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Dawson  issued 
conjointly  was  an  edition  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  “ Dictionary  of  Photo- 
graphy.’’ In  our  estimation.  Captain  Abney’s  Instructions  is 
quite  as  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  photo- 
graphy. 2.  The  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Robinson,  being  a 
now  edition  of  his  “ Pictorial  Eflect,”  will  be  presumably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  former  edition.  It  will  be  issued  at  a lower  price. 

E.  R. — A brilliant  purple  tone  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a con- 
junction of  things  all  in  harmony.  A good  brilliant  negative,  a 
good  sample  of  albumenized  paper  made  sensitive  on  a silver  bath 
of  proper  strength  suited  to  the  paper,  moderately  deep  printing, 
and  atoning  bath  in  proper  condition.  Almost  any  of  the  toning 
baths  in  use  will  serve,  but  there  is  none  better  than  the  acetate 
bath  for  the  purpose.  But  the  negative  must  be  a good  one,  with 
sufficient  intensity. 


J.  B. — The  coffee  process,  as  described  in  our  Year-Book  for 
1877,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  dry  processes  we  know ; 
but  all  bath  processes  are  passing  away  amongst  dry-plate 
workers,  emulsion  processes  taking  their  place.  The  emulsion 
process  described  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper  in  our  last  issued  Year- 
Book  IS  a very  good  one.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  the  emulsio  n 
plates  at  present  in  commerce  are  good  ; hut  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  which  are  best.  It  is  not  difficult  to  try.  Obtain 
a packet  of  any  of  those  you  see  advertised  in  the  News,  and  if 
you  follow  instructions  carefully,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you 
will  succeed.  2.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  with  precision 
your  second  question,  as  to  how  much  hypo  is  necessary  to  fix 
half- a-dozen  sheets  of  albumenized  paper.  Fixing  means  dis- 
solving and  removing  the  unchanged  salt  of  silver  in  the  paper, 
and  the  proportion  of  silver  salts  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
salting  solution  of  the  silver  bath,  also  with  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture. In  a vignette,  for  instance,  there  is  twice  as  much  un- 
changed silver  salt  to  be  removed  as  there  is  in  a portrait 
printed-out.  If  you  can  estimate  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver in  your  print  to  be  removed  in  the  fixing  process,  you  may 
form  some  idea.  Chemically  estimated,  three  parts  of  hypo  are 
required  to  dissolve  one  part  of  ciiloride  of  silver.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  sheet  of  paper  contains  from  25  to  30  grains 
of  chloride  of  silver,  which  would  require  from  75  to  90  grains 
of  hypo,  or  about  an  ounce  for  the  half  dozen  about  which  you 
enquire.  But  remembering  the  frequent  presence  of  free  nitrate 
as  well,  and  other  varying  conditions,  a prudent  man  will  use 
three  or  four  times  as  much  hypo  as  the  amount  indicated.  As 
a rule,  about  tour  ounces  of  hypo  in  a pint  of  water.  Many 
photographers  make  a similar  complaint  that  their  pictures  of 
late  years  are  less  permanent  than  were  their  prints  of  earlier 
years.  We  cannot  explain  the  cause,  although  we  have  at  times 
devoted  articles  to  consider  the  possible  and  probable  causes. 

A.  C.  S. — The  work  by  Lake  Price  to  which  reference  was  made 
was  published  some  years  ago  by  Churchill  and  Co.,  entitled  “ A 
Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation.”  It  was  not  a reprint  of 
any  previously  published  papers.  The  papers  in  the  News  by 
Lake  Price  on  Composition  and  Chiaroscuro  were  never  published 
in  a separate  form.  Mr.  Robinson’s  papers  on  Pictorial  Effect 
which  appeared  in  the  News  were  subsequently  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  of  which  a new  edition  will  shortly  be  issued. 
We  will  bear  in  mind  your  suggestion  as  to  the  publication  of  a 
selection  of  papers  from  the  News,  and  give  it  due  consideration. 
J.  B.  L. — A very  dense  negative  is  best  printed  in  direct  sunlight, 
which  will  penetrate  the  semi-opaque  portions  more  perfectly  th,tn 
diffused  light,  and  give  a softer  and  more  detailed  print.  Print, 
on  the  other  hand,  a thin  soft  negative,  in  diffused  light,  if  you 
wish  to  secure  a brilliant  print.  A somewhat  weak  toning  bath 
is  safer  than  one  which  is  too  strong. 

Captain  Wateriiovse. —We  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  the  market. 
We  will  make  further  enqiury,  and  endeavour  to  send  you  early 
sample. 

Pressure  Frame.— Captain  Abney’s  Instruction  Book  contains 
much  information  on  the  chemistry  of  photography.  2.  You 
ask  what  causes  chloride  of  silver  to  blacken  when  exposed  to 
light  P We  might,  in  reply,  ask  what  causes  tire  to  burn  or 
water  to  flow  P Perhaps  it  may  help  you  better  if  we  say  that  the 
chemical  action  of  light  has  a tendency  to  liberate  the  chlorine 
from  the  silver,  which  is  left  as  a black  metallic  powder.  3.  The 
chloride  of  gold  in  the  toning  bath  is  decomposed,  chlorine  set 
at  liberty,  and  metallic  gold  deposited,  which,  in  a finely  divided 
state,  is  purple. 

2nd  D.  C.  R.  V. — Wo  regret  that  your  question  is  one  which  we 
cannot  answer  satisfactorily.  We  cannot,  with  propriety,  under- 
take the  invidious  task  of  mentioning  in  these  columns  one 
maker  of  dry  plates  as  superior  to  another ; and  if  it  would  be 
right  to  do  so,  we  could  not,  as  we  have  never  made  comparative 
trials.  We  have  seen  very  fine  results  on  almost  all  the  com- 
mercial gelatine  plates.  We  believe  there  are  none  absolutely 
certain,  as  all  must  depend  ou  the  treatment  they  receive.  But 
with  care  to  follow  instructions,  we  believe  most  of  them  are 
trustworthy. 

Amateur  asks  the  best  way  to  “ dry  gelatine  with  potash  for 
making  blocks.”  We  arc  really  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of 
his  question.  He  also  asks  if  he  “ can  take  impressions  of 
gelatine  in  asphaltuiu  for  rubbing  down  on  round  surfaces  for 
etching.”  Here  also  we  are  puzzled.  What  arc  the  impressions 
in  gelatine  to  which  he  refers,  and  how  are  they  to  be  taken  in 
asphaltum  ? Wo  do  not  know  any  work  on  the  subject. 

J.  Terras. — Your  studies  are  very  interesting.  How  far  it  would 
be  worth  your  while  to  publish  them,  we  cannot  say ; not  because 
they  are  not  pretty  pictures  and  excellent  photographs,  but  because 
the  demand  for  such  things  is  not  great. 

J.  W.  II.  Anderson. — We  should  say  that  the  moat  suitable  for 
rapid  work  is  that  you  mark  B.  Your  statement  as  to  the 
crmanency  of  Carrier’s  paper  is  very  interesting.  We  do  not 
row  whether  it  is  prepared  or  not  row. 

R.  Symons.— Your  photography  of  mirage  received.  The  inter- 
esting letter  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TUK  STUDIO. 
Photography  and  Photographers  at  Cyfartiifa  Castle- 
With  tho  late  Mr.  Crawshay’s  death,  Cyfarthfa  Castle 
ceases  to  be  tho  homo  of  an  “ iron  king.”  For  the  matter 
of  that,  as  our  readers  know  very  well,  it  is  some  years  j 
since  Mr.  Crawshay's  huge  iron  works  were  in  full  opera-  i 
tion,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  devoted  so  much  of  ! 
his  time  latterly  to  photography  was  that  his  principal 
object  in  life — to  be  an  active  ironmaster— had  passed 
away.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  commence 
as  a photographic  amateur  until  the  management  of  his 
iron  works  ceased  to  make  calls  upon  his  time,  for  Mr. 
Robert  Crawshay  was  always  a busy  man  ; but  to  photo- 
graphy he  turned  with  renewed  energy  as  his  leisure  in- 
creased. Another  reason  for  his  devotion  to  the  camera 
was  the  fact  that  it  offered  a great  solace  under  the  deep 
affliction  from  which  he  suffered.  Of  late  years  he  was  so 
deaf  that  no  sound  could  be  appreciated  by  his  ear,  and  ho 
either  read  the  expression  of  one’s  face,  or  words  rapidly 
written  down  for  his  behoof.  Living,  therefore,  in  a silent 
world  by  himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  appreciated 
camera  work,  and  the  possibility  by  its  means  of  depicting 
the  beauties  around  him.  So  imbued  did  he  become  with 
the  charms  of  photography  that  he  ceased  to  regret  (or,  at 
any  rate,  appeared  to  do  so)  the  grand— one  might  almost 
say  royal — position  he  had  held  like  his  fathers  before  him. 
Four  generations  contributed  to  build  up  the  fortune  of 
the  Crawshays  ; as  feudal  baron  and  patriarch,  the  reign- 
ing house  of  Crawshay  cared  for  their  people  as  a father 
watches  over  his  family.  The  master’s  sons  served  their 
time  and  worked  with  the  humblest  at  the  works,  and  an 
honest  workman,  if  he  could  not  get  justice  done  him  in 
any  other  way,  made  no  difficulty  about  seeing  the  master, 
and  placing  his  case  before  that  high  tribunal.  It  was 
the  Trades  Union  that  broke  up  this  friendly  relation  be- 
tween master  and  men,  and  it  “blew  out”  the  furnaces 
that  had  been  burning  for  generations.  Rut,  for  all  that, 
the  late  Mr.  Crawshay  never  spoke  ill  of  the  Union. 

“ Why  should  1?”  was  his  argument  to  a deputation  of 
workmen,  who,  a few  years  back,  asked  him  to  light  the 
furnaces  again,  and  call  up  the  old  times  once  once.  “ The 
Trades  Union  has  been  to  me  my  best  friend.  It  caused 
the  men  to  strike,  and  enabled  me  to  close  my  works,  which 
I was  carrying  on  at  a loss.  Ry  the  Union  I have 
gained— or,  rather,  been  secured  from  the  loss  of —a  large 
sum  of  money.  Rut  you  closed  the  works  against  my  will, 
and  thus  for  ever  annihilated  the  friendly  spirit  that 
existed  between  us.  In  future  it  is  only  a matter  of  busi- 
ness between  you  and  me,  and  I frankly  tell  you  it  will  not 
ay  me  to  work  my  iron  at  a loss."  Such  was  the  substance  of 
Ir.  Crawshay’s  final  address  to  his  men,  when  he  gave 
up  bis  sceptre  as  the  iron  king ; since  then  Cyfarthfa 
Castle  held  but  a dethroned  monarch.  Rut  if  he  ceased 
to  be  foremost  among  Rritish  ironmasters,  he  speedily  won 
renown  as  an  art-photographer.  His  magnificent  life-size 
ortrait  sketches  taken  direct  in  the  camera  won  him 
onours  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  ; while  his  gene- 
rosity, when  it  was  a question  of  fostering  art,  is  widely 
known.  He  wished  to  see  photographers  get  out  of  the 
narrow  groove  into  which  they  had  fallen  since  carte-de- 
visite  portraits  came  into  vogue.  Cartes  and  cabinets  are 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  Mr.  Crawshay  believed  he  could 
improve  photographic  art  by  directing  it  into  broader 
channels  and  encouraging  the  depiction  of  larger  portraits. 
And  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  munificent  prizes  he  offered  for  large 
work  materially  influenced  photographers  to  abandon  the 
narrow  limits  that  previously  entrammelled  them. 
AVhether  heads  of  extreme  size,  measuring  eight  or  nine 
inches,  present  the  most  favourable  pictures  or  no,  certain 


it  is  that  their  production  has  taught  the  photographer 
many  practical  lessons ; while  the  size  (four  or  five  inches) 
for  which  the  second  series  of  Crawshay  prizes  were 
offered  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  tho  most 
charming  and  effective  forms  of  photographic  portrait. 
Mr.  Crawshay  by  his  encouragement  and  example  may  be 
said  to  have  shown  what  is  possible  and  impossible  in  the 
matter  of  large  photographic  portraits  ; and  when  in  later 
times  he  began  to  turn  special  attention  to  landscape  work, 
he  proved  himself  an  adept  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 
When  offering  his  second  series  of  prizes  for  portraits,  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  landscape  photography  might 
also  be  benefitted  by  encouragement  of  the  same  kind, 
and  without  hesitation  he  at  once  placed  £50  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges  to  be  distributed  for  this  pur- 
pose. This,  indeed,  was  but  one  instance  of  the  readiness 
with  which  he  was  willing  to  aid  the  photographic  art 
and  photographers.  A series  of  sketches  of  a deceased 
photographer  that  were  for  sale  was  brought  to  his  notice 
by  a friend,  who  desired  to  raise  money  for  the  widow. 

“ What  shall  I give  for  them  ? ” he  asked,  and  the  amount 
suggested  w.as  at  once  paid,  and  received  with  thankful- 
ness by  the  widow.  If  he  had  confidence  in  the  applica- 
tion, or  the  person  that  made  it,  Mr.  Crawshay  was  ever 
willing  to  give  ; but  he  was  just  as  ready  to  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  many  doubtful  claims,  such  as  are  always  being 
made  upon  a rich  man.  His  spontaneous  invitations  to 
spend  a week  or  a month  at  Cyfarthfa  Castle  were 
extended  year  after  year  to  a group  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  photography,  and  as  a generous  host  ho 
spared  no  pains  in  making  his  visitors  welcome  and  com- 
fortable. The  vast  rooms  of  the  Castle,  its  handsome 
terraces,  trim  lawns,  bowery  gardens,  and  shrubberies 
of  pine  and  laurel,  afforded  a delightful  sojourn  to  a dozen 
or  more  of  visitors,  whose  wants  and  requirements  made 
no  especial  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  establishment. 
Mr.  Crawshay’s  pineries  were  famous  not  only  in  the 
county,  but  throughout  AVales  ; while  his  preserves — deep 
shadowed  woods  with  margins  of  green  meadowland,  in 
which  silvery  rabbits,  and  long-tailed  pheasants  gorgeous 
in  brown  and  gold,  were  free  to  roam  in  the  sunshine — 
were  the  envy  of  every  sportsman.  For  the  summer 
visitor  there  was  famous  trout  fishing  in  the  little  Taft' 
that  rippled  so  brightly  under  the  very  walls  of  the  castle 
itself ; while  farther  afield,  on  the  Usk,  there  was  salmon 
to  be  killed  that  enjoyed  a repute  second  to  none  through- 
out the  country.  Rut  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  many 
delights  and  luxuries,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  an 
instant  that  Mr.  Crawshay  was  only  a fine-weather  photo- 
grapher. True,  he  spent  much  money  in  new  lenses, 
novel  apparatus,  and  studio  improvements,  but  he  w.as 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  at  the  camera.  His  dark- 
room was  his  own  proper  sanctum,  wherein  he  allowed 
no  one  to  meddle.  His  baths,  developers,  and  other 
agents  were  prepared  by  his  hands  alone,  and  to  his  assis- 
tants very  little  indeed  was  entrusted.  Although  himself 
/aci/e  princeps,  he  was  nevertheless  content  to  receive  in- 
struction and  advice  from  others.  During  the  visit  of 
his  photographic  friends,  it  was  the  custom  occasionally 
to  institute  a field-day,  when  those  who  made  up  the 
party  would,  one  after  another,  try  their  hand  at  a plate  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  although  surrounded 
usually  by  masters  of  the  art,  Mr.  Crawshay  never  failed 
to  reach  the  common  level.  Landscape  photography  he 
especially  loved,  since  it  took  him  in  the  open  air,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  divide  a day’s 
excursion  between  his  beloved  camera  and  his  salmon  rod. 
In  neither  occupation  was  he  reminded  of  his  affliction, 
and  hence  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  them.  No  man  proba- 
bly has  derived  so  much  gratification  and  pleasant  occupa- 
tion from  photography  as  Mr.  Crawshay,  while  there  are 
few  gentlemen  amateurs  to  whom  recent  photography 
owes  so  much.  That  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  photo- 
I graphic  art  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  there  are  not  a few 
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among  the  readers  of  this  journal  who  will  ever  retain 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  Cjfarthfa  Castle  and  the  last  of 
the  iron  kings. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PAPERS  EM- 
PLOYED  IN  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  ADOLPHE  OTT.* 

Formerly  Chemist  in  the  Establishment  of  Braun  ^ Co.,  Bornach, 
Upper  Elsass. 

There  are  certainly,  however,  other  descriptions  of  gela- 
tine which  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  asthoseabove 
mentioned.  For  instance,  Dr.  Edert  recommends  as  suit- 
able for  photographic  purposes  a gelatine  which,  when 
saturated  with  water,  can  be  heated  up  to  30°  C.  without 
melting.  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper, J when  mixtures 
of  gelatine  and  chromic  salts  soon  lose  their  sensitive  pro- 
perty, it  is  due  to  the  former  substance  having  been  pre- 
})ared  from  bones,  and  being  for  that  reason  chondrinous. 
In  any  case  of  two  kinds  of  gelatines  the  least  soluble  is  to 
be  preferred,  because  of  the  reticulation  and  granulation 
which  so  often— and  more  especially  in  warm  weather — 
make  their  appearance. 

E'er  sensitizing,  ordinary  commercial  potassium  bichro- 
mate can  be  used  with  perfect  confidence.  As  regards  pig- 
ments, only  those  which  are  as  permanent  as  possible 
should  be  selected.  Carmine,  for  example,  which  was 
formerly  much  erajdoyed,  must,  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  fade  under  the  influence  of  light,  be  completely  rejected. 
The  colouring  materials  must  also  possess  a certain  specific 
gravity — that  is,  they  must  not  be  too  heavy,  or  they  will 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixture.  Braun  and  Co.  use 
by  preference  the  following  pigments : — Finest  lampblack, 
sienna  earth,  umber,  purpurin,  alizarin,  and  Berlin  blue, 
all  ground  very  fine.  We  give  below  some  formulae  for 
papers  with  a photographic  or  reddish  brown  tone  : — 


A. — Lampblack 

... 

...  6 grammes 

Burnt  sienna  ... 

... 

...  12 

Raw  sienna 

...  4 

99 

Burpurin 

...  8 

Prussian  blue  ... 

...  0-5 

19 

B. — Lampblack 

... 

...  6 

Burnt  sienna  ... 

... 

...  10 

» 

Alizarin 

...  10 

9) 

Prussian  blue  ... 

... 

...  6 

» 

C. — Lampblack 

...  5 

f ) 

Purpurin 

... 

...  10 

99 

Burnt  sienna  ... 

... 

...  15 

99 

Raw  sienna 

...  5 

?9 

Prussian  blue  ... 

... 

...  0-5 

99 

In  all  the  above  the  weights  are  calculated  to  one  kilog. 
gelatine. 

The  apparatus§  for  coating  the  paper  is  not  at  all  com- 
plicated. In  a vertically  placed  frame,  about  1 metre  wide 
and  2-5  metres  high,  are  fixed,  in  a horizontal  position, 
two  rollers  about  15  centim.  in  diameter,  the  upper  and 
stronger  one  being  made  of  polished  wood,  the  lower  one 
of  metal.  Underneath  the  latter  is  a semi-cylindrical 
trough,  which  stands  over  a water  bath,  and  is  intended 
to  contain  the  gelatine  mixture.  The  bath  is  kept  at  the 
proper  temjjerature  by  passing  steam  into  it.  Both  the 
rollers  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  required  extent, 
and  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use  the  lower  roller  is  made 
just  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  The  paper,  being 
out  to  the  right  size,  is  passed  round  the  two  rollers,  and 
its  ends  fastened  together  with  gum  or  j)aste.  In  order  to 
keep  it  stretched  a third  roller  is  arranged  between  the  two 
others  on  movable  arms  ; this  is  allowed  to  rest  against 

• Concluded  from  p.  274. 

■t  PiioTooiiApuic  News,  is78,  p.  173. 
t A.  Martin,  Uandhuch  der  Email -photographie,  p.  247. 

} A dcsoription  and  illustration  of  this  apparatus  will  be  found  in  th 
PBOTOOBAraio  News,  1878,  p.  481. 


the  paper,  and  keeps  it  stretched  by  its  weight.  When, 
now,  the  upper  roller  is  put  in  motion  the  paper  band  will 
skim  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  solution,  and  gets  coated 
with  an  even  layer  of  the  latter.  It  is  then  cut  through, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  a cool  place  where  there  is  a current 
of  air. 

The  preparation  of  the  mixture  is  very  simple.  Put  the 
gelatine  to  soak  in  three-quarters  of  the  above  given 
quantity  of  water  until  it  is  saturated,  and  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  other  quarter  ; then  add  the  glycerine  and 
pigment,  and  filter  repeatedly  through  linen.  Now  leave 
the  mixture  for  some  time  over  the  hot- water  bath,  to  allow 
the  bubbles  to  rise,  and  filter  once  more,  being  careful  to 
jirevent  the  formation  of  bubbles,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Of  course  the  temperature  must  be  so  regulated  that  the 
mixture  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.  A strip  of  paper 
four  metres  long  and  eighty  centimetres  wide  will  take  up 
about  300  grammes  of  gelatine.  Paper  which  is  prepared 
for  sale  is  naturally  not  sensitized. 

Double-tinted  Papers. — Suppose  we  expose  a negative — 
for  instance,  one  of  a statue — having  a transparent  (which 
is  equivalent  to  a natural  dark)  background,  and  under- 
neath it  a piece  of  carbon  paper  with  a couple  of  coloured 
films,  the  upper  one  of  a sepia,  the  lower  one  of  a purjile 
colour.  Witii  a single  transfer,  the  position  of  the  films  is 
inverted,  and  we  have,  then,  since  tne  action  of  the  light 
in  the  background  penetrates  into  the  purple  tinted  layer, 
the  picture  of  a statue  of  a light  sepia  colour  on  a so- 
called  Pompeian  background  (sepia  and  purple  give  a led 
which  has  received  this  name).  A picture  of  this  kind  has 
a very  agreeable  effect,  and  similar  results  may  be  attained 
with  other  combinations  of  colour.  Quite  a different 
matter  is  it  when  it  is  wished  to  copy  a portrait  or  land- 
scape in  two  colours.  In  this  case  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  colours  ; it  is  best  to  use  only  such 
shades  of  colour  as  do  not  differ  largely  from  each  other — 
for  instance,  dark  brown  and  sepia,  purple  and  violet 
purple.  We  have  in  our  possession  some  prints  (for  the 
most  part  representing  Swiss  costumes  and  landscapes  in 
the  Rousseau  style)  which  Herr  Braun  produced  ten  years 
ago  on  paper  of  this  kind.  As  the  lower  gelatinous  layer 
showed  a black,  and  the  upper  a sepia  tint  in  the  shadows, 
there  is  observed  a remarkable  depth,  which  could  not 
have  been  realised  by  the  use  of  a pure  sepia  coloured  tint 
alone.  For  mountain  and  glacier  views,  also,  a paper  with 
more  than  one  coloured  layer  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  to  reproduce  the  natural  colours — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  lower  layer  has  a dark  sepia,  the  upper 
one  a blue  tint,  &c. 

2.  The  Single  Tran.sfer  Paper. — This  is  used  for  nega 
tives  that  are  drawn  off,  and  which,  therefore,  reproduce 
the  picture  in  the  correct  position,  or  for  copying  objects 
in  which  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  sides  be  re- 
versed. The  paper  employed  is  that  manufactured  by 
Steinbach  and  Co.  at  Malmedy ; a single  sheet  measures 
forty-five  by  forty-eight  centimetres,  and  the  quire  costs 
32s.  No  apparatus  is  necessary  for  this  kind  of  paper,  as 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  pass  two  sheets,  lying  the  one  on 
the  other,  through  the  following  mixture  : — Dissolve  half 
a kilogramme  of  Arnette’s,  or  some  other  kind  of  perfectly 
colourless,  gelatine  in  ten  litres  of  water  ; add  thiity-five 
grammes  of  chrome  alum,  and  mix  this  solution,  while  hot, 
with  one  litre  of  a concentrated  solution  of  white  shellac 
in  borax.  This  mixture  is  to  be  used  warm,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  shellac  may  be  precipitated. 

3.  The  1 eveloping  Paper. — This  is  used  in  all  cases  where 
an  ordinary  negative  is  employed.  The  picture  then 
appears  reversed  on  the  developing  paper,  and,  to  be 
corrected,  must  be  transferred  once  more.  Of  this  pa])er 
two  kinds  can  be  obtained  commercially  : the  first  is  coated 
with  caoutchouc,  the  second  is  waxed.  A very  excellent 
kind  is  sold  by  the  Autotype  Company,  London,  under  the 
name  of  “ flexible  support,”  but  the  author  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  its  preparation. 
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The  waxed  paper  is  prepared  by  passing  a|sponge  dipped 
in  a solution  of  shellac  wax*  over  ordinary  single  transfer 
paper,  and  then  leaving  it  to  dry.  The  caoutchouo  paper 
ii  produced  at  Dornach,  in  rolls,  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
above  described.  For  this  purpose,  Malmedy  paper  of 
137  centimetres  width  is  used  ; a roll  of  this  paper  weighs 
53  kilogrammes,  aud  costs  jCl4.  These  rolls  are  cut  into 
sheets  4 metres  long,  and  either  80  centimetres  or  57  centi- 
metres wide,  and  are  coated  with  a clear  solution  of  4 kilo- 
grammes caoutchouc  and  500  grammes  of  gum  damar  in 
75  kilogrammes  of  pure  benzole.  One  of  the  larger  sheets 
takes  up  319  grammes  of  the  solution,  aud  one  of  the 
smaller  ones  210  grammes. 

4.  The  Double  Transfer  Paper. — For  the  preparation  of 
this  a cheajjer  kind  of  paper,  manufactured  by  Rives,  is 
used ; its  size  is  44  by  56  centimetres,  and  its  price  15a. 
the  ream.  It  is  dipped  in  the  following  solution  : — 


Water 

Gelatine  (Arnette’s)... 
Common  alum 
Barium  sulphate 
Glycerine 


...  10  litres 

...  1 kilogramme 

...  300  grammes 


At  the  time  of  writing,  besides  Braun  and  Co.,  Monck- 
hoven  (of  Ghent),  Marion  and  Liebert  (of  Paris),  the 
Autotype  Company  (of  London),  two  other  smaller  French 
and  English  firms  are  manufacturers  of  carbon  papers.  As 
carbon  photography  is  rapidly  being  extended  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  number  of  manufacturing  houses  will  also 
increase. 


THE  ASPHALTUM  PROCESS  MADE  PRACTICABLE. 

BT  ADOLPHI  OTT. 


Evibt  photographer  who  has  occupied  himself  with  helio- 
graphy  knows  why  the  asphaltum  process,  discovered  by 
Nicephore  Niepce,  has  not  found  a wider  application.  It  is 
the  low  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  material  in  question,  a 
degree  which  requires  from  one  to  two  hours’  exposure  in  the 
sun,  and  even  more.  Professor  Husnik,  the  learned  author 
of  Pie  Helioyraphie  (Vienna,  1878)  informs  us  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  perhaps  the  largest  photo-zincographic  establish- 
ment in  the  world  (Gillot,  in  Paris)  makes  use  of  a.sphaltum 
as  a photogenic  substance,  which,  he  says,  he  found  exceed- 
ingly sensible  ; and  Professor  Rodrigues,  the  chief  of  the 

Ehotographic  section  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  says  that 
e does  not  expose  longer  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  While  Husnik  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  Mr. 
Gillot's  secret,  Professor  Rodrigues  asserts  that  the  bitu- 
men he  himself  employs  is  very  hard,  with  a high  melting 
point,  and  almost  totally  soluble  in  distilled  petroleum,  dis- 
tilling between  80®  and  110"  C.  According  to  him,  the 
solvent  should  first  be  freed  from  every  trace  of  water  by 
treating  it  with  chloride  of  calcium  ; and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  the  photogenic  layer : — 

Common  benzine  100  grammes 

Lavender  oil  3 ,, 

Bitumen  of  Judea  8 ,, 

Now  we  know  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  asphaltum  of 
different  degrees  of  photogenic  power,  as  1 might  call  it ; 
the  Syrian  asphaltum  is  in  this  rcspvct  one  of  the  most  pre- 
ferable. But  even  one  and  the  same  kind  shows  sometimes 
different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  most  probably  Professor 
Rodrigues  had  the  good  luck  of  having  a superior  “ brand” 
at  hie  disposal.  Quite  recently  a Swiss  photographer,  Mr. 
F.  Flanser,  in  Naefels,Canton  Glares,  has  discovered  a method 
of  improving  any  kind  of  bitumen  by  removing  from  it  the 


non-photogenic  substance.  This  be  does  by  means  of  a 
solvent,  which,  however,  I am  at  this  instant  not  able  to  dis- 
close. All  that  1 can  say  is,  that  be  reduces  the  time  of  ex- 
posure to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  process  seems  to  be 
perfectly  practical,  for  it  is  made  use  of  by  two  large  publish- 
ing firms,  Urell  Fiissli  and  Co.,  in  Ziiricb,and  the  Brothers 
Benziger,  at  Einsiedeln.  The  results  are  of  an  exquisite,  I 
might  say  microscopic,  minuteness,  and  far  outdo  the 
“Aubeldruck”  (Aubel-printing  method),  a process  prac- 
tised in  Cologne,  of  which  you  find  proofs  in  Dr.  Stein's 
large  work.  Das  Licht  iin  Diensle  der  Wissencha/t.  1 enclose 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  a. specimen  obtained  in  this  city,  and  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  forward  you  a whole  collection.  Thus  far 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  covering  large  plates,  which 
nearly  always  are  zinc  plates  ; this  difficulty  has  also  been 
overcome.  The  development  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
turpentine.  Every  experimentalist  asserts  that  by  no  etching 
method  are  so  fine  results  to  be  obtained,  and  that  no  etching 
process  is  so  easy  and  quick,  as  that  in  which  asphaltum  is 
the  photogenic  substratum,  and  we  therefore  can  look  for- 
ward with  greater  hopes  than  ever  before  that  the  application 
of  this  bituminous  substance  will  be  greatly  increased.  Re- 
versed negatives  are  necessary  if  the  zinc  is  to  be  used  as 
printing  plate,  but  if  from  this  latter  a print  on  lithographic 
stone  is  required,  an  ordinary  negative  will  do.  I might  here 
recall  an  observation  of  Niepce  to  your  mind,  that  is,  if  a 
solution  of  asphaltum  in  a half-filled  and  loosely  corked 
bottle  be  exposed  to  sun-light  for  one  hour,  or  to  diffused 
light  to  from  five  to  six  hours,  a higher  degree  of  sensibility 
is  procured.  McPherson  extracts  the  resin  in  question  first 
with  ether. 

Prof.  Rodrigues,  in  his  book,  “ La  section  photographique 
et  artislique  rle  la  direction  generale  des  travaux  geograpkiqties 
du  Portugal'’  (page  54)  describes  several  processes  for  pro- 
ducing a grain  by  means  of  the  asphaltum  method.  One  of 
them  consists  in  covering  the  photogenic  substratum  with  a 
very  thin  alcoholic  varnish,  and,  while  yet  sticky,  by  sifting 
thereon  fine  plumbago  powder,  which  operation,  however, 
should  be  done  by  means  of  a special  contrivance.  On 
slightly  heating  the  zinc,  the  powder  will  remain  on  the 
varnish.  After  insolation,  the  plate  is  washed  with  alcohol, 
which  dessolves  the  covering  in  removing  the  plumbago. 
The  grain  is  formed  by  a multitude  of  small  holes  produced 
by  the  opacity  of  the  powder.  After  this  the  image  is 
developed  as  ordinarly. 

Probably  the  treatise  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  “ Traite 
pratique  de  la  gravure  heliographique”  (1856)  will  now  anew 
be  consulted. 

Jlottingen,  near  Zurich. 


OXYGEN  IN  THE  SUN.* 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  Friday, 
the  13th  inst..  Professor  Henry  Draper,  the  distinguished 
American  physicist  (son  of  Professor  J.  W.  Draper,  whose 
work  on  the  “ History  of  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe”  has  caused  many  to  forget  his  earlier  scientific 
successes),  brought  before  an  audience  of  English  astro- 
nomers and  physicists  the  evidence  by  which  he  appears  to 
have  demonstrated  that  oxygen  exists  in  the  sun.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when,  in  1859,  Kirchhoff  showed  how  the 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  enable  us  to  analyze  the 
vaporous  envelope  of  the  great  central  luminary  of  our  system, 
the  substances  the  presence  of  which  was  recognized  be- 
longed, with  one  exception,  to  the  family  of  metallic  ele- 
ments. lion,  zinc,  copper,  aluminium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  calcium,  chromium,  titanium,  and  manganese 
were  found  to  be  present  in  the  sun.  Besides  these  metals, 
hydrogen  was  recognized.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
hydrogen  ought  not  to  be  included  among  the  metallic 
elements.  In  that  case  hydrogen  would  be  regarded  as  a 


* The  sweet  smelling  wax  which  separates  on  the  surface  when  shellac 
is  melted  in  hot  water. 


* Condensed  from  the  Timet. 
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metal  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  in  the  gaseous 
form,  precisely  as  mercury  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a fluid 
metal.  Adopting  this,  which  is  probably  the  correct  view, 
wo  may  say  that  all  the  elements  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  sun  had  been  determined  by  dark  lines — that  is,  by 
absent,  or  rather  by  relatively  feeble  tints — in  the  solar  spec- 
trum are  metallic.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  reepectiog 
some  of  the  other  elements  might  not  have  seemed  remark- 
able, because  it  might  well  be  believed  that  they  were  pre.seut 
in  quantities  relatively  so  small  that  our  means  of  analyzing 
the  sun  failed  to  detect  these  substances.  But  that  such 
elements  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  which  are  such 
important  constituents  of  our  earth,  should  be  absent  from 
the  sun,  or  should  not  be  present  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  make  their  detection  easy,  seemed  surprising.  If 
oxygen  were  present  in  very  great  quantities  in  the  sun, 
but  always  lay  below  the  visible  solar  surface,  and  was  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  prevailing  at  the  surface,  then 
oxygen  might  indicate  its  presence  by  its  bright  lines,  and 
could  certainly  indicate  it  in  no  other  way.  Now,  it  is 
evidence  of  precisely  this  kind  that  Professor  Draper  seems 
to  have  obtained  respecting  this  most  inportant  element. 
He  had  been  engaged  since  18C3  in  obtaining  simultaneous 
photographs  of  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  of  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  spectra  of  hydroden,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  inexaminingaseriesof  such  photopraphs,  in  which 
the  fluted  spectrum  of  nitrogen  was  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
solar  spectrum,  he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the 
bright  lines  o^  nitrogen  agreed  exactly  in  position  with 
bright  bauds  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  Pursuing  his  re- 
searches, ho  found,  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  labours, 
very  striking  evidence  of  agreement  between  the  bright 
lines  of  oxygen  and  solar  bright  bands.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  year  1877  that  he  was  so  far  satisfled  as  to 
announce  “ the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  thosun.’’  The  paper 
thus  named  was  illustrated  by  enlarged  views  of  the  nega- 
tives he  had  obtained.  So  that,  iu  point  of  fact,  the  reader 
was  provided  with  the  very  evidetice  which  had  satisfied 
Trofessor  Draper.  He  did  not  merely  send  pictures  of  what 
he  had  seen,  but  the  observations  themselves,  seeing  that  the 
photographs  remained  precisely  as  nature  had  left  them,  save 
only  fur  a few  reference  Hues  and  letters  added  round  the 
margin  to  make  the-)  in»ell'gible.  In  these  photographs  a 
part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  bright-line  spectrum  of  air.  'Ihe  bright  lines  of  iron 
were  shown  in  company  with  those  of  air,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  agreement  of  the  juxtaposed  spectra  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  iron  bright  lines  with  the  corresponding 
solar  dark  lines.  Every  one  of  the  oxygen  bright  lines  was 
seen  to  coincide  with  a bright  part  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
In  some  cases  the  coincidence  was  very  striking,  because  the 
bright  line  of  the  air  spectrum  not  only  agreed  exactly  in 
position,  but  very  closely  incharactei  also,  with  abright  band 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  This  close  resemblance  could  not  in 
every  case  be  recognized — a circumstance  by  no  means  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  that  if  these  bright  bands  in  the 
solar  spectrum  are  really  due  to  the  presence  of  great  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  below  the  visible  solar  surface,  the  light  of 
this  oxygen  can  only  reach  us  after  passing  through  the 
cooler  envelope  of  metallic  vapours  which  produces  the  dark 
lines,  and  must  be  affected  by  the  absorptive  actiou  of  those 
vapours,  which,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  from  which  Professor  Draper  obtained  the  bright- 
line  comparison  spectrum. 

Many  experienced  spcctroscopists  remained  unconvinced 
by  the  evidence  which  Professor  Draper  thus  advanced  in 
1877.  They  considered  that  the  dispersive  power  of  his 
spectroscopic  battery  was  not  sufficient  to  place  beyond 
question  the  coincidences  on  which  he  based  his  conclusions. 
Other  objections  also  were  advanced  which  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.  In  the  true  scientific  spirit.  Professor  Draper 
set  to  woik  to  apply  more  searching  tests  to  his  result.  The 
scale  of  bis  enlarged  photographs  had  been  half  that  of 
Angstrom’s  well-known  normal  spectrum.  Those  which  ho 


exhibited  last  Friday  at  the  Astronomical  Society  were  on 
a scale  four  times  greater.  Tho  evidence  derived  from  each 
coincidence  was  thus  increased  fourfold  in  value,  the  evi- 
dence from  two  coincidences,  sixtecnfold  ; from  three,  sixty- 
four-fold  ; and  from  the  eighteen  recognized  coincidences, 
about  68,725,000,000  times.  He  eflected  also  an  improve- 
ment likely  to  have  great  value  in  other  spectroscopic  re- 
searches. Tho  electric  spark  through  air  which  gave  the 
air  spectrum  pursued  a zigzag  course,  like  a lightning- 
flash  on  a small  scale.  He  wanted  a straight  flash,  or  at  any 
rate  a flat  flash,  so  that  seen  from  one  direction  it  should 
appear  as  a straight  line.  So  he  invented  what  he  calls  the 
spark  compressor.  The  terminals  between  which  the  spark 
passes  are  introduced  into  a small  block  of  soapstone,  and 
between  them  a small  flat  aperture  is  prepared,  between  the 
I walls  of  which  the  electric  flash  has  to  travel.  This  space 
is  left  open  on  one  side,  somewhat  like  the  slit  of  a money- 
I box,  and  the  spark  seen  from  that  side  necessarily  appears 
I as  a straight  line,  though  it  may  have  a considerable  amount 
of  zigzag  play  in  the  plane  of  the  flat  space  left  for  its 
pa-ssage.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  spectrum 
I of  the  air  lines  (oxygen  and  nitrogen),  as  also  of  the  iron 
! lines  (obtained  by  having  a little  iron  at  one  of  the  poles), 
is  much  better  defined  and  more  trustworthy  than  it  had 
been  before  this  plan  was  adopted. 


TR.VNSPAUENCIES  AND  LANTERNS. 

BT  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR.* 

I ELABOR.ATE,  by  Special  request,  one  or  two  thoughts 
thrown  out  by  me  in  the  course  of  my  desultory  remarks 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Those  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  will  remember 
that  the  expected  proceedings— an  address  on  the  construc- 
, tion  and  uses  of  the  magic  lantern,  by  myself,  to  be  followed 
by  an  exhibition  of  photographic  transparencies  of  a some- 
what representative  type — were  nearly  made  of  non-effect 
by  the  inadvertence  of  the  committee,  who  had  failed  to 
apprise  me,  of  all  others,  of  the  fact  that  my  services  were 
required,  until  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order.  Under 
such  circumstances,  my  remarks  were  of  a more  discursive 
nature  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  I b.ad  only  had  a 
day’s  notice  of  the  part  that  I was  expected  to  play.  That 
any  exhibition  at  all  took  place  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
my  lanterns  are  always  kept  in  a state  of  readiness,  and 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  room  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held. 

For  such  purposes  as  the  exhibition  of  photographic 
transparencies  to  a party  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  indi- 
viduals, I entertain  a strong  conviction  of  the  great  advan- 
tages possessed  by  an  oil  lamp  over  the  lime-light.  I 
have  tried  both  sources  of  illumination  frequently,  and  re- 
commend the  oil  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity,  readi- 
ness, and  the  feeling  of  general  comfort  it  induces.  The 
last  of  these  qualities  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  an  oxyhydrogen  explosion. 

The  intensity  of  the  one  kind  of  illumination  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  other.  But  what  I hero  contend  for  is  this  : 
that  if  the  disk  be  confined  to  small  dimensions,  such  as 
six  feet,  the  illumination  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  photo- 
graphs to  be  seen  with  a due  degree  of  brilliancy,  and  in 
every  detail.  The  lantern  by  which  I sought  to  demon- 
strate this  was  of  English  manufacture,  a slight  departure 
from  the  excellent  Marcy  sciopticon,  which  instrument 
(thanks  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodburyi  who  introduced  it  into 
Europe)  has  entirely  revolutionized  the  lantern  manufac- 
ture. Marcy’s  lantern  possesses  two  straight  wicks,  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  optical  system  of  the 
lantern  ; that  used  by  me  has  three.  The  desirableness  of 
getting  the  cumbrous  oxyhydrogen  lime-light  supplanted 
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by  one  posscssiDg  a greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  so  great 
that  those  interested  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  com- 
paring one  lamp  with  another,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
principle  of  construction  is  the  best,  and  then  to  see  in 
what  manner  that  principle  can  best  be  given  effect  to. 
No  photographic  society  should  be  without  its  lantern  ; 
and  a few  minutes  of  each  meeting  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  transparencies  as  the  members  choose  to  bring 
with  them,  wonld  be  both  pleasant  and  prontable.  A well- 
constructed  oil  lantern  (1  use  kerosene)  may  be  always 
kept  in  a state  of  readiness,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary, 
when  its  services  are  required,  is  to  strike  a match  ; and  in 
the  course  of  two  minutes  the  exhibition  is  being  proceeded 
with. 

With  regard  to  the  transparencies:  if  a grey  tone  be 
not  objected  to,  they  may  advantageously  be  made  by 
means  of  the  camera  and  wet  collodion.  A pleasing  warm, 
rich  tone  may  be  imparted  by  bichloride  of  mercury, 
followed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  very  much  diluted  ; 
but  such  a method  of  toning  ought  never  to  be  had  re- 
course to  if  the  transparencies  are  intended  to  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time.  I have  in  my  possession  pictures 
toned  by  mercury,  which  have  faded  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  discover  what  the  subject  is,  and 
this  notwithstanding  their  having  been  well  varnished. 
Platinum,  palladium,  or  gold  form  excellent  and  durable 
toning  agents  for  transparencies  ; but  the  tones  are  some- 
what cold.  There  is  no  toning  solution  extant  that  can 
equal  uranium,  when  properly  prepared.  It  imparts  a 
rich,  warm  bloom  to  the  coldest  picture,  and,  if  I am  justi- 
fied in  speaking  of  permanence  from  a twelve  years’  stand- 
point, I can  strongly  attest  the  permanence  of  pictures 
toned  by  the  salts  of  tills  metal ; and  at  the  meeting,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  opinions  corroborating  my 
own  in  this  report  were  freely  expressed. 

Much  as  I have  worked  with  bromised  collodion  emul- 
sion, I have  never  yet  been  able  to  s.nisfy  myself  that  it 
produces  transparencies  of  a quality  to  equal  those  which 
may  be  prepared  by  other  dry  methods,  e.g , the  coffee 
process,  and  acid  (not  alkaline)  development.  An  old 
collodion  and  acid  bath,  with  copious  washing  of  the 
plate,  followed  by  immersion  in  a strong  infusion  of  coffee, 
provide  surfaces  that,  when  dry,  will  yield  magnificent 
transparencies,  provided  that  an  acid  pyro.  developer 
be  employed.  The  proportion  of  silver  added  to  the 
developer  should  not  exceed  oue  drop  of  a thirty-grain 
solution  for  each  picture  until  the  whole  of  the  details 
are  out,  when  more  may  be  added  to  impart  vigour. 
The  developer  contains  citric  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  every  three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  image  should  be  fixed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
it  is  advantageous  that  the  old  developer,  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  purpose,  be  reapplied  to  the 
plate  for  a short  time.  This  imparts  great  richness  and 
warmth  to  the  tones. 

There  are  many  occasions  when  only  one  trans- 
parency is  required  from  a subject ; for  example,  a copy 
of  an  engraving  to  illustrate  a lecture.  The  expense  and 
trouble  of  taking  a negative  expressly  for  this  one  pic- 
ture may  be  saved  by  making  use  of  a bromized  emulsion, 
such  as  Newton’s,  exposing  and  developing  as  for  a nega- 
tive, and  taking  special  care  to  employ  alkaline  pyro.  deve- 
lopment. When  the  whole  details  are  out,  let  the  plates 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which 
the  silver  that  forma  the  opaque  parts  of  the  image  will 
be  dissolved  out.  This  causes  a transformation  of  the 
negative  into  a transparency  of  singular  delicacy  and 
beauty ; all  that  is  required  to  impart  vigour  to  it  being 
a rinsing  in  water,  to  remove  all  the  acid,  followed  by  an 
application  (in  the  light)  of  the  same  alkaline  pyro.  solu- 
tion by  which  it  was  originally  developed. 

Several  of  the  transparencies  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  by  me  were  prepared  in  the 
manner  described,  which  also  forms  an  excellent  and  sim- 


ple method  of  printing  (by  superposition)  a transparency 
from  a transparency,  or  a negative  from  a negative,  by 
one  operation. 


A LIGHTNING  PROCESS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Society 
details  were  read  by  the  Secretary  of  a rapid  process, 
alleged  to  be  the  “ lightning  process.”  The  letter  was  com- 
municated by  a correspondent.  The  first  formula  was 
a Lambert  formula. 

“ Bath,  40  to  45  grains  strong ; to  4 ounces  of  solution 
add  half  an  ounce  of  a fresh  25-grain  solution  of  cyanide 
said  to  beof  potassium. 

“ Collodion. 


Ether 

Alcohol 

Double  iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassa 
Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  

Bromide  of  cadmium 

Gum  guaiacnm 

Chloride  of  calcium,  C.P 


2 ounces 
1 ounce 
6 grains 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 


>» 

>} 


'^Developer, 

Water 16  ounces 

Sulphate  of  copper  IJ  ounce 

Sugar  ...  ...  1 ), 

Saturated  solution  of  double  sulphate 

of  iron  and  ammonia  ...  10  to  15  drops 

Alcohol 1 ounce 

Acetic  acid  1 „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  solution  (5  grains  to 

ounce  of  water)  ...  4 „ 


“ Continuator. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  

...  10  grains 

Bromide  of  potassa  

...  5 „ 

Water 

...  1 ounce 

“ Jntensijier. 

Water 

...  4 ounces 

Tincture  of  iodine  

...  1 drachm 

Alcohol  ...  

...  ^ ounce 

“ A developer  giving  better  details  than  the  Lambert, 

to  be  used  with  ordinary  chemicals 

Water 

...  16  ounces 

Sulphate  of  iron 

...  1 ounce 

Epsom  salts 

...  1 „ 

Coffee  ...  

•••  J » 

Formic  acid  

...  1 drachm 

Alcohol  ..  

...  1 ounce 

Acetic  acid  

• ••  J )> 

Dissolve  the  iron  and  other  salts  in 

the  water,  soak  the 

coffee  in  the  solution  five  minutes. 

and  add  the  other 

ingredients. 

‘‘  Another  developer  [this  is  astounding  !] 


Formic  acid,  ether,  and  alcohol 

Iodide  of  ammonium 

Iodide  of  cadmium  

Iodide  of  potassium  

Nitric  acid,  C.P.  

Water 


i ounce  each 
20  grains 


20 

15 

1 


ounce 

ounces 


Neutralize  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  a teaspoonful  ; 
add  until  dark  precipitate  forms ; let  stand  in  a warm 
place  over  night,  and  filter. 

“ This  last  developer,  when  rightly  made,  works  quicker 
than  the  ordinary,  but  is  apt  to  work  harsh. 

“ A member  remarking  on  the  singular  combinations, 
the  Secretary  stated  that  he  read  them  more  as  a contri- 
bution to  the  curious  things  in  photography,  than  from 
any  supposed  virtue  or  wonderful  properties." 
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STREAKS  IN  THE  UIRECTTON  OF  THE  DIP. 
Since  the  approach  of  the  summer  season  and  the  occa- 
sional warm  days  which  have  been  experienced,  we  have 
received  many  complaints  of  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  in  negatives.  The  advent  of  hot  weather  commonly 
brings  increased  tendency  to  many  photographic  troubles, 
especially  in  the  nature  of  stains  and  fog,  rendering  in- 
creased care  in  all  manipulations  necessary.  The  plates 
should  be  especially  clean,  and  the  fingers  should  be  kept 
as  cool  and  clean  as  possible.  The  bath  should  be 
surrounded  by  a wet  cloth.  The  plate-holders  in  the  dark 
slide  should  be  kept  especially  clean.  And,  in  fact, 
cleanliness  and  precision  should  distinguish  every 
operation. 

Streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  which  constitute 
the  defect  under  our  immediate  attention,  often  proceed 
from  various  causes ; but  there  is  one  common  cause, 
which,  judging  from  recently  received  complaints,  appears 
to  be  little  understood.  Not  only  from  inexperienced 
photographers,  but  from  old  hands,  we  have  received  com- 
plaints of  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  a foggy 
nature,  the  foggy  deposit  being  loose  and  powdery,  and 
easily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  negative  by  a touch  ; 
but  when  removed,  showing  a dark  or  transparent  stain 
where  there  had  been  a light  opaque  one.  One  corres- 
pondent, who  claims  ten  years’  experience,  remarks  that, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  replenish  his  bath,  after  it 
has  got  low  by  constant  working,  he  is  troubled  by  these 
streaks,  and  that  although  he  has  tried  all  he  knows,  he  is 
not  able  to  prevent  this  defect,  which  disappears  generally 
after  immersing  about  a dozen  plates  in  the  solution. 
But  he  thinks  a dozen  negatives  too  many  to  spoil  every 
time  his  bath  requires  replenishing!  We  think  so  too! 
And  as  the  cure  is  simple  and  certain,  neither  he  nor 
others  need  spoil  any  more  negatives  from  that  cause.  If 
those  of  our  readers  so  troubled  will  examine  the  surface 
of  the  solution  when  the  streaks  in  question  appear,  they 
will  notice  that  it  is  covered  with  a thin  dark,  greasy- 
looking  scum,  appearing  iridescent  when  examined  at 
different  points  of  sight.  This  scum,  or  a portion  of  it, 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  every  plate  immersed  while  it 
is  there,  and  causes  the  foggy,  pulverulent  streaks  on  the 
surface  of  the  negative.  The  remedy  is  very  simple : it 
consists  either  in  preventing  the  scum  from  forming 
on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  or  in  removing  it  before 
immersing  a plate.  The  scum  is  caused  by  the  dry 
deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  bath,  floating  on  the  surface 
when  the  level  of  the  nitrate  solution  is  raised  by  re- 
plenishing from  a stock  bottle.  If,  before  replenishing, 
the  solution  be  removed  from  the  bath,  which  is  then 
washed  out  and  sufficient  solution  carefully  filtered  in,  no 
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scum  will  be  found  on  the  surface.  When  it  is  found 
there,  however,  it  is  easily  removed  by  drawing  a strip 
of  clean  blotting-paper  over  the  surface  of  the  solution. 
The  floating  scum  will  adhere  to  this,  and  if  repeated  once 
or  twice  it  will  be  entirely  removed,  and  an  end  made  of 
the  streaks. 

This  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  frequently  over- 
looked cause  of  these  streaks.  But  there  are  others,  not 
always  so  easy  to  trace  or  to  remove.  They  sometimes 
arise  from  the  use  of  a very  old  solution,  and  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  trying  a fresh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
sometimes  from  the  immersion  of  the  plate  too  soon,  before 
the  bulk  of  the  ether  has  escaped  from  the  film.  A good 
remedy  in  many  cases  consists  in  keeping  the  plate  in 
lateral  motion  from  the  moment  it  is  immersed  in  the 
bath.  In  some  cases  we  have  known  it  arise  from  the 
use  of  an  over-iodized  collodion,  and  its  removal  was  then 
effected  by  adding  a little  plain  collodion  to  the  iodized 
stock  in  use. 

An  inexperienced  operator  recently  sent  us  half-a-dozen 
plates,  each  of  which  had  a stain  or  streak  from  one  corner 
of  the  plate.  He  was  much  puzzled  as  to  the  cause,  and 
was  disposed  to  think  some  defect  in  the  camera  or  lens 
was  to  be  suspected.  On  enquiry,  we  found  that  he 
never  used  a plate-holder,  but  held  the  plate  in  his 
fingers,  in  all  operations,  by  the  corner  at  which  the  stain 
occurred.  The  stain  was  simply  caused  by  the  free 
silver  on  the  plate  and  the  developing  solution  coming 
into  contact  with  the  dirty  finger  and  thumb  which  held 
the  plate  ! Such  a cause  does  not  often  come  into  opera- 
tion, we  hope,  but  this  illustrated  a possibility  worth 
naming,  but  certainly  to  be  avoided. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Phototypie  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Fr.ance — The  Pl.vtinotype  Process  in 
France— Professor  Stebbing’s  Gelatino-Bromide — 
Photography  by  the  Electric  Light — Photography 
Applied  to  Arcileology — The  Author  Offers  to  be 
OF  ANY  Service  to  the  Subscribers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 

Print  Exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company. — The  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  on  the  6th 
of  June  last  was  far  from  being  so  important  a one  as 
its  ’^/redecessor.  Probably,  however,  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  have  already  learned  what  took  place 
on  that  occasion  from  the  letter  of  my  honourable 
colleague,  who,  in  alternation  with  me,  fills  this  space 
in  your  weekly  issue.  However  that  may  be,  I cannot 
but  say  some  words  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  collotype 
print  exhibited  at  that  meeting  by  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Co., 
of  London.  I have  already  on  a previous  occasion  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  of  the  splendid  works  in  photo- 
typie executed  by  the  Autotype  Company ; but  never 
before  have  I seen  one  of  so  large  a size.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  believe  that  the  whole  future  of  the  process  of 
obtaining  positive  prints  from  photographic  negatives 
rests  with  that  of  phototypie,  will  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Autotype  Company  on  the  excellent  progress 
which  they  continue  to  make  in  the  same  path.  No  doubt 
the  carbon  process  is  highly  esteemed,  for  the  services 
it  has  rendered  are  very  great ; at  the  same  time,  its 
application  is  limited,  on  account  of  its  permitting  only 
a small  number  of  copies  of  the  same  subject  to  be 
taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  phototypie  is 
the  one  most  capable  of  being  worked  on  a large  scale 
commercially,  because  of  the  large  number  of  photographic 
prints  which  can  be  drawn.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  Woodburytype  process,  by  which  prints 
cannot  be  obtained  under  similar  conditions;  besides,  the 
impossibility  of  using  the  Woodburytype  for  direct  print- 
ing on  the  paper  itself,  and  with  white  margins,  is  one  of 
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the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  working  this 
ingenious  process  for  the  illustration  of  books.  Even  the 
mounting  of  these  prints  (which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
their  constitution)  deters  editors  from  employing  the 
Woodburytype  process,  though  it  is  so  obvious  and 
remarkable;  they  prefer  that  of  phototypie.  Some  very 
successful  prints,  also  by  this  latter  process,  were  shown 
at  the  same  meeting  by  M.  Frisch,  of  Berlin. 

The  Plalinotype  Process  in  France. — I can  also  scarcely 
pass  by  in  silence,  though  it  may  already  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  double  and  doubly  interesting  eiLhibition  of 
Professor  Stebbing  at  the  same  meeting,  namely,  prints  in 
platinum  by  the  process  of  Mr.  IVillis,  and  some  new 
negatives  in  gelatino-bromide.  This  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  great  feature  of  the  meeting  to  which  I have  been 
alluding.  As  regards  photography  in  the  salts  of  plati- 
num, M.  Stebbing  anuounced  that  a company  for  working 
Mr.  Willis's  process  has  been  positively  constituted  in 
Paris,  and  he  showed  a very  fine  collection  of  copies  printed 
by  this  process,  which  is  certainly  a permanent  one.  His 
communication,  dilBcnlt  as  it  may  be  to  give  credit  to  the 
statement,  was  not  received  with  that  attention  it  most 
assuredly  deserves,  for  only  a minority  of  the  members 
present  appeared  to  take  any  interest  iu  it.  There  were 
some  at  the  very  outset  who  were  not  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  permanence  of  platinotype  prints  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated ; we  ean  only  know  that  for  certain,  they 
said,  at  the  end  of  a hundred  years.  The  want  of  faith 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  the  wish  which  is 
father  to  the  thought,  considering  the  actual  opportunities 
offered  by  science  for  proving  the  question.  Where  such 
a doubt  exists,  is  it  not  easy,  by  a host  of  well-kuown  de- 
vices, to  demonstrate  the  more  or  less  permanent  character 
of  the  images  under  consideration  ? 1 have  myself  sub- 
mitted platinum  photographs  to  the  most  violent  treatment, 
and  have  found  that  they  will  resist  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  Now  the  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
silver  prints  on  albumenized  paper,  for  even  when  they  are 
highly  intensified  with  gold,  we  know  they  will  give  way 
at  once  under  a similar  treatment.  Besides,  th^e  image 
either  is,  or  is  not,  formed  by  reduced  platinum  incorpo- 
rated with  the  substance  of  the  paper.  If  it  be  really 
platinum,  why  should  this  body,  whose  character  for  per- 
manence is  so  well  established,  suddenly  become  unstable  V 
Can  it  be  objected  that  its  highly  subdivided  condition 
has  caused  it  to  lose  its  fixedness?  But  if  this  be  true,  we 
should  soon  have  a proof  of  it  on  submitting  these  prints 
to  a rapidly  and  energetically  destructive  action.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  change  takes  place  when  experiments  of 
this  kind  have  been  tried.  In  my  opinion  the  test  of  time 
is  not  necessary ; it  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  image  is 
really  formed  in  platinum,  and  this  proof  has  been  estab- 
lished. Another  objection  to  the  Willis  process  caught  my 
ear;  It  is  so  cold ! Now  it  is  quite  true  that  platinum  pic- 
tures have  not  that  peculiar  warmth  arising  from  the  bistre 
or  chocolate  tinge  resulting  from  the  salts  of  silver; 
they  are  rather  of  a slate-grey  colour,  aud  there  are 
cases  when  a warmer  tone  would  be  more  effective. 
But  it  is  a question  rather  of  artistic  taste,  and  very  much 
of  custom.  When  photography  was  first  introduced,  what 
outcries  there  were  against  the  peculiar  colour ! Num- 
berless attempts  were  made  even  to  give  silver  prints  a 
black  or  grey  colour.  But  now  that  a process  exists  for 
producing  this  neutral  colour,  and  one  that  is  well  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  reproductions,  one  cf  the  first  objections 
raised  to  it  is  that  which  ought  to  count  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal advantages.  If  black  be  so  cold,  why  is  it  not  taken 
exception  to  in  lithographic  and  typographic  engravings  ? 
In  some  eyes,  photographs  ought  to  have  a photographic 
colour,  and  for  this  reason  the  greater  number  of  prints 
produced  by  the  processes  of  phototypie  or  of  Woodbury- 
type are  executed  in  chocolate  coloured  ink,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  satisfied  that  they  are  the  results  of  photo- 
graphic work.  But  this  objection  founded  ou  the  cold- 


ness of  platinum  photographs  is  not  an  important  one. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  process  from  being  effec- 
tively used  for  the  reproduction  of  objects  of  archaeology, 
natural  history,or  palaeontology,  where  the  aim  is  to  obtain 
permanent  and  faithful  copies  of  such  objects,  rather  than 
works  of  art.  As  regards  platinotype  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, they  are  far  from  being  displeasing;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  an  agreeable  effect.  But  we  must  not  wrangle 
about  their  peculiar  tone,  any  more  than  we  can  dis- 
pute about  tastes  and  colours.  The  whole  question  has 
in  certain  quarters,  not  without  some  amusement,  been 
made  a question  of  climate.  “ It  is  all  very  well  for  you 
English,”  it  is  said,  “ who  are  already  habituated  to  cold 
tones  ; but  we  Frenchmen,  and  more  especially  French- 
men of  the  South,  must  have  colours  which  harmonize 
with  our  bright  sun  and  our  warm-toned  surroundings.” 
Now  this  is  again  a kind  of  inroad  into  the  domain  of  art : 
it  is  like  a comparison  of  the  Venetian  with  the  English 
or  Flemish  schools.  Paul  Veronese  would  have  disowned 
platinum,  while  Van  Dyck  would  have  retained  it.  But 
this  is  not  serious ; with  the  affairs  of  a chemical  process, 
of  a mechanical  reproduction,  of  the  permanence  of  results, 
high  art  aud  dilettantism  have  nothing  to  do  ; for  them  it 
is  a question  of  individual  taste,  while  we  are  treating  of 
facts  and  truths  which,  having  been  demonstrated,  are  the 
common  property  of  all.  'I'he  platinum  process,  it  is 
true,  is  not  likely  to  supersede  phototypie,  for  its  employ- 
ment is  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  a small  number  of 
copies  of  the  same  subject.  This  is  also  an  advantage, 
because  the  greater  part  of  his  time  a photographer  is  only 
required  to  produce  a few  copies  of  one  subject,  and  hence- 
forward, when  he  wishes  to  give  those  copies  a permanent 
character,  he  will  have  the  choice  between  the  carbon 
and  the  platinum  processes.  There  is,  therefore,  plenty  of 
room  for  employing  this  beautiful  method  of  photo- 
graphic printing ; it  is  one,  too,  which  possesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  four  times  as  rapid  as  that 
with  the  salts  of  silver. 

Professor  Stehhing's  Gelatino- Bromide. — As  regards 

gelatino-bromide,  it  would  almost  have  dropped  out  of 
notice  at  the  meeting,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exhibition 
by  M.  Stebbing  of  some  new,  nearly  instantaneous,  nega- 
tives, and  of  the  positives  taken  from  them.  The  expres- 
sions of  approval  with  which  the  members  present — and 
more  especially  Messrs.  Davanne,  Bardy,  and  Ferrier — 
received  M.  Stebbing’s  communications  on  the  value  of  a 
sensitive  film  of  gelatino-bromide,  are  a sure  proof  that 
this  skilful  operator  has  succeeded  in  producing  plates  of 
constant  quality  and  easy  manipulation.  In  order  to 
avoid  subsequent  action  of  the  silver  on  the  gelatino- 
bromide  negatives,  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  M.  Stebbing  removes  this  agent  of  decomposition 
during  the  intensification  ; and  this  is  how  he  effects 
his  object : — The  negative  is  immersed  in  a saturated 
solution  of  mercury  bichloride,  where  it  remains  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  required  degree  of 
intensity;  it  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  placed  iu  a 
bath  consisting  of  200  cub.  centimetres  of  water  to  which 
a very  small  quantity  of  a dilute  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  has  been  added.  To  this  are  then  added  2 cub.  centi- 
metres of  a solution  of  20  per  cent,  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  5 per  cent,  of  potassium  bromide.  The  whole  is 
well  shaken,  and  the  plate  placed  iu  it,  when  the  negative 
will  be  visibly  intensified. 

photography  by  the  Electric  Light. — Talking  of  gelatino- 
bromide  calls  to  mind — why  it  does  so,  I will  explain 
directly — the  charitable  fete  arranged  at  the  Opera  House 
by  the  managers  of  the  Figaro  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  Szegedin  inundations.  At  this  fete  photography 
played  a prominent  part,  and  contributed  not  a little  to 
its  pecuniary  success,  thanks  to  the  disinterestedness  and 
the  management  of  M.  Fierie  Petit,  one  of  the  best-known 
of  our  Paris  photographers.  As  the  fete  was  held  between 
the  hours  of  nine  in  the  evening  aud  two  in  the  morning, 
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it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  photographs 
were  taken  by  aid  of  the  electric  light.  One  of  the  pro- 
scenium boxes  of  the  opera  was  fitted  up  as  a boudoir, 
draped  in  white  and  blue,  and  the  strong  light 
produced  by  the  electric  current  was  t,o  diffused 
over  the  light  and  soft  colours  of  this  small 
space  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  clear  sunlight. 
Forty-one  negatives  were  here  taken  one  after  the  other. 
The  precipitation  with  which  work  of  this  kind  must  be 
got  through,  in  the  midst  of  such  a continually  moving 
crowd  as  is  sure  to  be  met  with  in  a fete,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  1 have  seen  the  whole  of  these  negatives,  and 
was  struck  with  the  comparative  beauty  and  delicacy  they 
exhibit,  considering  the  exceptional  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  taken.  Sitters  succeeded  each  other 
almost  without  interruption,  and  to  the  other  inconveni- 
ences to  which  the  operators  were  subject  was  added  the 
public  curiosity,  which  was  naturally  vividly  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sight.  My  own  absence  from  Paris 
prevented  me.  I regret  to  say,  from  offering  any  advice  on 
the  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  this  photographic  de- 
partment of  the  fete ; if  I had  had  the  opportunity,  I 
should  have  recommended  M.  Pierre  Petit  to  try  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  which  would  have  enabled <him  to  reduce 
the  length  of  exposure  from  ten  seconds  (which  was 
the  time  he  occupied)  to  less  than  one  second.  By  this 
means  he  could  have  operated  almost  instantaneously, 
and  if  it  be  a real  tour  de  force  to  have  taken  at  one 
evening  seance  forty-one  fine  negatives,  he  could  easily 
have  quadrupled  that  number  by  the  employment  of 
gelatino- bromide.  This  process  is  still  too  new  among  us 
for  him  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to 
it  on  this  occasion,  but  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  trying  it,  and  if  another  similar  one  should 
arise  we  must  endeavour,  if  possible,  not  to  let  it  escape. 
This  experience  at  the  Opera  shows  once  again  how 
numerous  and  varied  are  the  applications  of  photography ; 
We  have  still  much  to  do  before  this  marvellous  discovery 
shall  have  said  its  last  word,  if,  indeed,  that  day  should 
ever  arrive. 

Photography  Applied  to  Archxology. — The  firm  of  Gauthier- 
Villars  has  just  published  a new  photographic  work  with 
the  principal  title,  “ La  Photographie  Appliquee  a I’Archeo- 
logie.”  and  the  secondary  title,  “ Reproduction  des  Monu- 
m nts,  OGuvres  d'Art,  Moblier,  Inscriptions,  Manuscripts.” 
The  author  is  M.  Eugene  Trutat,  Curator  of  the  National 
History  Museum  at  Toulouse.  This  highly  interesting 
work  is  illustrated  by  some  well-executed  specimens  of 
phototypie,  executed  by  M.  Quiiisac,  of  Toulouse ; it  is 
another  successful  addition  to  the  list  of  photographic 
works  of  whose  publication  M.  Gauthier-Villars  seems  to 
have  the  monopoly.  From  the  same  house  some  new 
editions  will  also  shortly  be  issued,  and  notably  that  of  ray 
own  work  on  phototypie,  which  is  just  ready  for  the 
press. 

Offer  of  my  Own  Services. — Several  letters  which  I have 
received  from  many  parts  of  England  make  me  think  that 
certain  information  which  I am  in  a position  to  give,  as 
well  as  my  own  humble  advice,  may  be  of  use  to  those  of 
my  fellow-workers  who  read  the  Photoguapiuc  News.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  here  publicly  that  my  ser- 
vices are  completely  at  the  disposal  of  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ; they  will 
find  on  my  part  ready  and  prompt  assistance  in  all  cases 
where  any  special  information  1 can  give,  or  where  my 
peculiar  relations,  can  be  of  any  service.  I am  anxious  that 
the  Editor  of  the  Photogr.aphic  News  may  not  only  supply 
his  subscribers  with  accurate  and  painstaking  correspon- 
dence, but  also  that  the  Correspondent  himself  should,  if 
1 may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  bo  willing  and  obliging 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Leon  Y idal. 


FORMULiE  OF  PYROXYLINE. 

BY  DR.  GUIDO  WOLFRAM. 

We  are  favoured  by  Ur.  Wolfram  with  some  comments 
and  corrections  of  the  statement  of  his  investigations 
in  nitrate  of  cellulose,  as  recorded  in  Dingler's  Journal, 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  20th  ult.  He  says  : — 

“ As  a reader  of  the  Photographic  News  I find  in 
No.  1082,  May  30,  1879,  a report  of  my  paper  upon  in- 
vestigations of  pyroxyline,  which  had  appeared  in  Dingler's 
Journal.  I cannot  understand  where  your  contributor  has 
found  in  my  paper  the  statement  that  there  was  ‘ only  one 
real  nitro-cellulose,  and  that  should  contain 41-89  percent 
NOj , or  nitric  oxide,'  and  if  the  pyroxyline  ‘ contains  leas 
than  41-89  per  cent,  of  NOi,  then  the  conversion  of  the 
cotton  is  not  complete,  and  there  will  be  found  mixed  with 
the  gun-cotton  a certain  proportion  of  nou-nitrated  cellu- 
lose.’ 

“ On  page  8 and  19  of  my  paper,  I say  there  are  four 
kinds  of  pyroxyline — 

1.  Cij  Hij  (NOj  )5  penta-nitro-cellulose. 

2.  C|2  II|j  (NO2  X Oio  tetra-nitro-cellulose. 

3.  C12  11,7  ^10  tri-nitro-cellulose. 

4.  0,2  (NO2  )a  0,0  di-nitro-cellulose. 

The  1 contains  41-89 ; the  2,  36-50 ; the  3,  30  06  ; the  4, 22-22 
per  cent,  of  NO2.  NO^does  not  signify  nitric  oxide,  but 
hypo-nitric  acid.  N=14,  0=16. 

“ The  old  formula  of  cellulose  is  Ci2  H,o  O,o,  C=6,  H=l, 
0=8  ; the  new  formula,  Co  H,o  Oj,  C=12,  H=l,  0=16. 
After  the  old  formula  the  gun  cotton  or  tri-nitro-cellu- 
lose is  C,2,  II7,  0,0  (N0^)3;  after  the  new  one,  Cj,  H^,  0, 
(NO2  )3,  and  the  photographic  pyroxyline  or  di-mtro- 
cellulose,  C,2,  H^,  O,#  (NOJaand  Cs,  Hg,  0-,  (NO2  )z.  I 
have  not  found  in  the  guncotton  as  much  hypo-nitric  acid 
as  corresponds  to  the  formula  of  tri-nitro-cellulose,  but 
[ exactly  the  half  between  that  and  di-nitro-cellulose  ; there- 
fore I doubled  the  new  formula,  and  named  the  insoluble 
military  guncotton  penta-nitro-cellulose. 

“ Tetra-nitro-cellulose  is  the  photographic  pyroxyline, 
and  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

“Tri-nitro-cellulose  and  di-nitro-cellulose  can  be  pro- 
duced by  treatment  of  cotton  with  dilute  acids,  and  only 
the  last,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  former 
di-nitro-cellulose,  contains  often  non-nitrated  cellulose  or 
unconverted  cotton,  because  it  is  the  lowest  form  of 
pyroxyline ; but  this  mass  is  never  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

“ A soluble  pyroxyline,  produced  with  strong  acids  in  a 
short  time  (only  a few  minutes),  often  contains  a small 
quantity  of  penta-nitro-cellulose,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  any  solvent 
from  the  tetra-nitro-cellulose. 

“ Dilute  acids  and  a high  temperature  give  a pyroxyline 
of  pulverulent  character,  that  contains  more  or  less  tri- 
nitro-cellulose. 

“ I hope,  sir,  you  will^find  space  for  this  reply  in  the 
Photographic  News. — I am,  yours  respectfully, 

“ Dresden,  June  Cth.  “ Dr.  phil.  Guido  Wolfram.” 


CHANGING  APPARATUS  FOR  DRY  PL.\TES. 

BY  M.AJOR  W.  L.  NOVERRE. 

Now  that  dry  plates  are  likely  to  be  more  than  ever 
popular,  if  even  they  do  not  altogether  supersede  wet 
collodion,  a consideration  of  the  apparatus  available  for 
changing  the  plates  may  be  of  use  to  some  photographers, 
especially  to  those  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  who  have 
not  access  to  the  shops  of  our  apparatus  makers. 

Those  who  have  portable  dark  tents  and  developing 
boxes  may  use  them  for  changing  their  plates  in  the 
field.  As  the  gelatine  plate  takes  so  short  a time  to  develop, 
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some  may  prefer  to  develop  their  plates  in  the  field,  and 
80  make  sure  of  obtaining  a satisfactory  negative ; espe- 
cially will  this  be  an  inducement  with  beginners  at  the 
process,  who  are  uncertain  about  the  e.xposure  under 
varying  circumstances,  or  when  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing a perfect  negative  at  once  overweighs  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  taking  the  tent  and  chemicals  to  the  field  ; for 
travellers,  too,  in  many  cases,  both  in  Europe  and  abroad, 
the  tent  for  development  on  the  spot  will  be  useful, 
because  the  operation  of  developing  and  washing  can 
not  always  be  carried  ou  in  a friend’s  house,  or  in  an 
hotel. 

Additional  care  in  the  case  of  gelatine  plates,  as  com- 
pared with  collodion,  must  be  taken  that  all  light  is 
excluded,  and  the  window  should  be  provided  with  one 
thickness  of  the  best  ruby  glass,  and  a second  window  of 
the  same  material  should  bo  arranged  to  slide  up  when 
required,  so  as  to  have  a single  thickness  for  working  in 
a dull  light,  and  two  thicknesses  when  working  in  sun- 
light. 

A changing  apparatus  may  be  dispensed  with  by  carry- 
ing the  sensitive  plates  in  dark  slides,  which  are  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  to  carry  two  plates,  back  to  back,  in  each 
slide  ; these  are  perfectly  efficient,  tolerably  portable,  and 
the  least  troublesome.  A double  slide  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  six  slides,  which  will  con- 
tain twelve  plates,  have  a thickness  of  four  and  a-half 
inches,  being  a little  more  than  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary one  dozen  plate  box  ; these  slides  are,  however,  ex- 
pensive, costing  thirty  shillings  each  for  plates  10  by 
8 inches,  or  jC9  for  the  six  slides,  and  about  half  that 
price  for  plates  7 by  inches.  Photographers  abroad 
would  have  to  send  the  camera  or  dark  slide  to  the  makers 
to  get  the  double  slide  made. 

The  changing  bag  is  a cheap,  portable,  and  efficient 
contrivance ; moreover,  it  is  a thing  which  a photographer 
can  get  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  consists  of  a 
bag  made  of  some  material  impervious  to  light,  such  as 
black  cotton  twill,  or  black  and  yellow  combined  ; it  should 
fit  loosely  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  operator, 
and  tie  with  cords  round  the  waist ; in  front  there  should 
be  au  opening  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  the  most 
non-actinic  fabric  procurable,  only  sufficient  light  being 
admitted  to  see  to  change  the  plate.  To  change  the  plate, 
the  plate  box  should  be  slung  by  a strap  round  the  neck, 
so  as  to  hang  in  a convenient  position  in  front  of  the  ope- 
rator ; the  slide  may  be  attached  by  some  simple  contri- 
vance to  the  plate  box,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a pocket  in 
the  bag  made  to  hold  it  just  below  the  window.  \Vhen 
the  plate-box  and  slide  have  been  adjusted,  the  bag  is 
drawn  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  secured  round 
the  waist,  so  that  no  light  shall  be  admitted  ; the  operator 
has  now  both  hands  free  to  change  the  plate. 

Another  form  of  changing  apparatus  is  the  changing 
box.  The  plates  are  contained  in  a grooved  box  re- 
sembling the  ordinary  plate  box,  but  the  lid  is  so  arranged 
that  a dark  slide  (specially  made)  can  be  attached  to  it.  By 
a simple  contrivance,  the  slide  containing  the  plate  that  is 
to  be  changed  is  brought  over  an  empty  groove  in  the 
box,  and  the  plate  is  allowed  to  slide  down  into  the  box. 
To  get  a fresh  plate  into  the  slide,  the  latter  is  brought 
over  a plate  in  the  box,  so  that  the  grooves  in  the  box 
and  slide  correspond  ; and  by  turning  the  box  upside  down, 
the  plate  slips  into  its  place  in  the  dark  slide,  which  is  then 
removed,  and  is  ready  to  place  in  the  camera.  The 
price  of  the  apparatus  and  special  slide  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  six  double  slides,  and  it  takes  up  nearly  the 
same  space.  In  any  arrangement  for  sliding  the  plates 
from  a box  into  a slide,  there  is  more  risk  of  the  plates 
abrading  the  grooves,  and  so  producing  dust,  which  is  apt 
to  settle  on  the  plates.  The  efficiency  of  the  above  con- 
trivance depends  upon  all  the  parts  maintaining  their 
accuracy  of  adjustment ; and  as  the  parts  are  for  porta- 
bility, and  are  slightly  made,  it  could  scarcely  be  recom- 


mended for  use  in  a tropical  climate,  where  all  wood  is 
apt  to  shrink,  swell,  and  twist. 

There  is  another  form  of  changing  apparatus  in  which 
the  plate-box  is  attached  to  the  back  edge  of  the  baseboard 
of  the  camera,  the  lid  opening  towards  the  operator  ; the 
slide  is  retained  in  its  place  in  the  camera  during  the  opera- 
tion of  changing  a plate.  To  change  a plate,  the  operator 
opens  up  the  hinged  back  of  the  dark  slide,  while 
with  the  left  hand  he  keeps  the  plate  in  its  place  ; the 
hinged  back,  being  held  up  by  a spring,  both  hands  are 
free  to  transfer  the  plate  from  the  slide  to  the  plate- 
box.  A fresh  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  dark  slide,  the 
slide  and  plate -box  closed,  and  the  latter  taken  off  the 
camera.  Of  course,  a cotton  covering  impervious  to  light, 
and  leaving  openings  to  introduce  the  hands,  with  elastic 
bands  encircling  the  wrists  to  keep  out  the  light,  must  be 
provided ; it  should  envelop  the  plate-box  and  back  j>art 
of  the  camera,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light.  To  enable  the 
operator  to  see  what  he  is  about,  an  eye-piece  can  be 
arranged  to  look  into  the  apparatus,  and  a window  to 
provide  light ; but  the  plates  and  slide  are  so  conveniently 
placed,  that  after  a little  practice  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  changing  the  plates. 

In  conclusion,  a few  observations  on  plate-boxes  for 
holding  dry  plates  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Experienced 
workers  prefer  wooden  to  metal  boxes,  as  the  plates  are 
liable  to  be  broken  in  the  latter  in  travelling.  Tine  is 
injurious  to  dry  plates  ; but  there  is  not  this  objection  to 
walnut  wood.  The  American  walnut  wood  is  the  variety  pre- 
ferred, as  less  apt  to  shrink  or  twist  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 
The  strip  of  wood  which  is  usually  glued  inside  to  the 
front  and  back  of  the  box  connecting  the  pieces  iu  which 
the  grooves  are  cut,  and  projecting  above  the  edge,  should 
be  thicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  joined 
to  the  grooved  pieces  by  a lap  joint,  which  is  less  liable  to 
open  out  and  admit  light  than  the  simple  mitre  joint  usually 
employed. 

As  a further  precaution  against  the  entrance  of  light, 
a narrow  bead  of  wood  may  be  inserted  all  round  the 
upper  edge  of  the  box,  with  a corresponding  groove  round 
the  edge  of  the  lid  to  receive  it.  As  the  hinges,  if  attached 
in  the  ordinary  way,  would  interfere  with  the  grooving  and 
bead,  they  should  be  screwed  on  to  the  outside  of  the 
box.  A lock  is  h useful  adjunct  to  the  dry-plate  box,  as 
it  obviates  the  danger  of  any  one  opening  the  box  inad- 
vertently or  through  curiosity,  and  so  damaging  the  sensi- 
tive plate. 

As  the  bead  must  be  cut  away,  tliiu  the  lock  corners. 
A brass  plate  about  au  inch  longer  on  each  side 
than  the  lock  should  be  screwed  on  the  outside  of  the  lid, 
above  the  lock.  The  boxes  should  have  two  strips  of  pure 
(not  vulcanized)  india-rubber,  fixed  inside  top  and  bottom, 
for  safety  to  the  plates  in  travelling.  A strap  screwed  to 
each  side  of  the  box,  and  united  by  a buckle  above  the  lid, 
will  be  found  convenient  for  raising  the  box  when  it  has 
to  be  moved.  The  walnut  boxes  usually  sold  for  dry 
plates  have  a sliding  lid,  and  an  inner  lid  with  a spring 
to  steady  the  plates,  so  that  the  cover  consists  of  two 
loose  pieces.  As  the  outer  lid  runs  in  a groove  it  is 
liable  to  stick  in  damp  weather.  These  boxes  answer  well, 
no  doubt,  in  a temperate  climate,  but  iu  a tropical  climate 
they  could  scarcely  be  relied  upon. 

♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  the 
operations  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  there  are 
the  following  remarks  on  spectroscopic  and  photographic 
observations : — 

During  the  past  year,  spectroscopic  observations  have  been 
almost  entirely  suspended,  in  order  that  the  reductions  of 
accumulated  photographic  observations  might  proceed  more 
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rapidly.  The  sun’s  chromosphere  has  been  examined  on 
seven  days  only,  and,  on  five  of  these,  prominences  were  seen. 
Two  measures  of  the  displacement  of  the  F line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  a Virginia,  and  26  of  the  b lines  in  the  spectra  of 
6 stars  (3  of  them  not  previously  examined),  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  lines  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium, 
have  been  made.  In  five  of  these,  though  the  stars  were  of  the 
second  magnitude  only,  a dispersive  power  equivalent  to 
fifteen  prisms  of  GO®  was  used.  These  observations  were 
checked  by  reference  to  the  F or  b lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  moon  or  of  the  sky. 

The  spectrum  of  Brorsen’s  comet  has  been  examined  with 
the  half-prism  spectroscope,  and  that  of  the  eclipsed  moon 
on  1878,  August  12,  with  the  single-prism  spectroscope. 

The  solar  spectrum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  G has 
been  examined  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  bright 
lines  in  this  region,  and  several  photographs  of  this  part  of 
the  spectrum  have  been  taken. 

Photographs  of  the  sun  have  been  taken  on  150  days,  and 
228  of  these  have  been  selected  for  preservation.  The  photo- 
graphs show  a complete  absence  of  spots  on  121  days  out  of 
150 ; and  on  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  there  was  an  absence  of  spots  on  6G  days  out  of 
15G,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  yet  passed  the  minimum. 

On  the  reduction  of  spectroscopic  and  photographic  obser- 
vations it  is  stated  that  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  all 
kinds  have  been  completely  reduced. 

The  areas,  position-angles,  and  distances  from  the  sun’s 
centre,  of  sun-spots  and  faculm,  have  been  measured  in  dupli- 
cate up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  measures  completely 
reduced,  so  as  to  exhibit  areas  in  millionths  of  the  sun’s 
visible  surface,  and  beliographic  longitudes  and  latitudes. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  up  these  reductions, 
and  they  have  now  been  perfectly  corrected  for  an  instru- 
mental error  above  mentioned. 

On  photography  as  aiding  magnetical  and  meteorological 
observations  we  learn  that  the  photographic  sheets  giving  a 
continuous  record  of  the  magnetometers,  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, and  electrometers,  are  in  excellent  state,  the 
indications  of  the  last-named  instrument  being  specially 
interesting.  The  zeros  of  the  photographic  curves  are  de- 
termined by  readings  of  the  magnetometers  and  electrometers 
taken  four  times  a day  ; and  occasional  observations  of  dip, 
deflexion,  and  zero  of  the  declination-theodolite  give  the 
absolute  values  of  the  magnetic  elements. 

Our  former  arrangements  were  adapted  only  to  reductions 
by  monthly  means.  We  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  them 
more  available  for  single-day  exhibition,  in  which  state  the 
Tisults  can  be  compared  more  easily  with  those  of  other  oh- 
girvatories. 


A RAPID  PROCESS. 

BV  U.  M.  BKSLES  * 

I HXVE  hesitated  somewhat  before  making  up  my  mind  to 
give  formulas  for  this  process,  for  so  much  depends  on  the 
manipulation  or  correctness  of  method  in  doing  a thing  that 
1 suspect  some  may,  after  a trial  in  which  directions  may  not 
have  been  very  closely  followed,  pronounce  me  a fraud  and 
my  process  a failure  ; still,  in  careful  hands  it  will  be  a 
success,  and  will  do  just  all  I claim  for  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  similarity  of  the  formula)  to 
those  so  often  published,  ami  so  I repeat,  if  you  desire  to 
obtain  the  result,  carry  out  the  process  in  all  its  details. 
Two  or  three  dollars  judiciously  expended  will  do  it.  Tem- 
perature caa  be  maintained  by  means  of  a tin  box  of  the 
proper  capacity  to  hold  bath -holder  and  developer,  a ther- 
mometer, and  a kerosene  lamp. 

1st.  Plates  on  which  the  negatives  are  taken  must  be 
elcaned  very  thoroughly,  if  new,  with  acid,  and  washed 
through  several  changes  of  clean  water  with  a soft  rag,  and 
the  last  time  with  a sponge.  Be  careful  each  time  to  touch 
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all  the  surface,  and  remove  all  impurities.*  See  that  there 
is  no  grease  or  perspiration  on  your  hands.  Now  al- 
bumenize  with  the  following  Whites  of  two  eggs;  two 
ounces  soft  water;  add  twenty  drops  acetic  acid  No.  8. 
Stir  thoroughly  with  a strip  of  glass,  and  then  let  stand 
until  the  fibrine  separates  from  the  albumen,  say  ten  oi 
fifteen  minutes.  Filter  first  through  clean  muslin,  to  take 
out  fibrine,  then  through  filter  paper  or  filter  cotton  which 
has  first  been  dampened  with  sulphuric  ether,  then  add 
sixteen  ounces  pure  soft  water.  Immediately  after  washing 
your  glass  with  the  sponge,  rinse  in  pure  water  under  the 
tap,  and  flow  your  plate  from  a graduate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  with  collodion,  and  set  up  to  dry  in  a 
room  free  from  dust  or  dampness,  i.  e.,  one  having  a damp 
atmosphere.  Your  floor  may  be  sprinkled  if  necessary. 


Collodion. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent.,  or  Atwood’s  ...  1 ounce 

Iodide  of  ammonium  (light)  ...  ...  5 grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  6 ,, 

Shake  well  arid  add  ether  1 ounce 

Shake  well  fora  few  minutes,  and  filter,  then  add 

negative  cotton  (Anthony’s)  ...  ...  10  grains 

This  collodion  will  keep  almost  indefinitely,  and  will  ripen 
in  about  ten  days  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  as  white  as  when  made,  if  so,  add  of  any  old  red 
collodion,  enough  to  produce  a very  light  sherry  colour. 
If  you  have  no  old  collodion,  add  of  alcoholic  tincture  of 
iodine  until  the  same  effect  is  produced.  If  all  right  it  will 
have  that  bright  sparkle  which  all  artists  so  much  like  to  see. 
Keep  it  cool,  not  cold. 

Bath  temperature  70“’  Fahr. 

Pure  soft  water...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

5’ilver,  fused  ...  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Take  yoursilver,  if  new,  and  fuse  it;  and  takeof  any 
old  bath  a quantity,  and  also  fuse,  and  of  the  two  make  your 
new  bath,  or  you  may  use  all  old  silver  ; but  do  not  use  all 
new  silver,  for  the  old  silver  is  your  iodizer,  and  will  cause 
your  new  bath  to  work  harmoniously  from  the  first.  Acidu- 
late with  nitric  acid  C.  P.,  until  your  bath  works  clear;  use 
no  more  than  that.  Do  not  use  acetic  aeid,  for  there  may  be 
nitrite  of  silver  in  your  bath,  and  it  requires  nitric  acid  to 
reduce  it  to  nitrate. 

Developer. 

Temperature  ...  ...  ...  70®  to  100®  Fahr. 

Water 1 ounce 

Photo  sulphate  of  iron  from  20  to  GO  grains 
usually  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

Acetic  acid.  No.  8,  1 to  3 ounces  to  16  of  developer. 

If  your  exposure  has  been  very  short,  use  very  strong 
developer  ; if  you  think  it  fully  timed,  use  developer  weak. 
Of  course,  strong  developer  requires  more  acid  than  weak 
does.  Fix  and  re-develop  as  usual.  If  this  set  of  formulas 
be  followed  closely  with  good  light  and  a lens  of  ordinary 
rapidity,  a fully-timed  negative  may  be  made  with  a 1-2 
or  4-4  size  lens  in  from  one  to  ten  seconds.  If  after  a time 
your  bath  begins  to  work  slow,  you  will  need  to  fuse  it  again. 

I do  not  claim  instantaniety.  It  is  simply  a rapid  pro- 
cess. 

Do  not  throw  your  headrests  away  ; after  you  have  posed 
a subject  they  will  be  very  useful  in  assisting  said  subject  to 
maintain  his  or  her  position,  and  if  you  rare  anything  for 
pose,  don’t  throw  them  away — don’t! 


(fl^orrfSfionirfnci. 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  MIRAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  News  for  May  30  gives  a report  from 
the  Lancet  of  the  mirage  photographed  at  Tenby.  Perhaps 

* If  your  gltss  has  been  used  before,  of  cour.se  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
potash,  soda,  or  some  other  method  to  clean  off  the  old  films. 


• Protical  Photographer. 
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a few  words  from  the  photographer  in  question  will  not  be 
amiss  to  explain  the  reason  for  taking  the  tower  of  Tenby 
Church. 

The  weathercock  had  lost  its  tail  and  one  wing.  A 
Manchester  6rm  sent  men  to  take  it  down  and  repair  it. 
When  replacing  the  cock  on  the  spire  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  5th  of  May,  I photographed  the  spire  when  the 
two  men  were  at  the  top  fixing  it— time  as  marked  by  the 
church  clock,  quarter  to  six.  One  of  the  men  suggested 
taking  another  photograph  after  the  top  piece  was  re- 
moved with  pulley  for  hoisting  the  weathercock  into  its 
place,  to  show  off  the  cock  to  better  advantage. 

I took  another  negative— time,  twenty  minutes  past  six — 
when  the  mirage  appeared  across  the  spire,  about  three  parts 
of  the  way  up  the  steeple.  At  first  I thought  the  negative 
was  spoilt — stained  ; but  on  examination,  when  pouring  off 
the  developer,  I distinctlysaw  the  outline  of  a boat  with  flags 
flying.  My  first  thought  was,  it  must  be  a wreck  with  signal 
flying — this  is  a mirage  of  it.  Such  things  had  been  spoken 
of  in  an  old  “Tenby  Guide,”  which  I remembered.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  week  1 heard  of  two  gunboats 
having  been  launched  at  Pembroke  Dock  the  same  even- 
ing, when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  Tenby 
correspondent  of  the  South  Wale.f  Daily  IVeivs.  Subse- 
quently several  parties  who  were  present  at  the  launch 
came  to  look  at  the  photograph,  and  each  one  said  it 
was  just  as  the  boat  lay  in  the  water  after  the  launch,  with 
large  flag  flying  at  the  stern,  and  smaller  one  at  the  bow. 

It  was  taken  on  a new  glass,  that  had  not  been  used 
before,  from  Claudet  and  Houghton.  Clouds  of  dust  had 
been  blowing  over  the  town  during  the  afternoon.  The 
glass  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; 
towards  evening,  a peculiar  purplish  red  tinge  in  tlie  sky, 
the  moon  appearing  like  a ball  of  deep  red  fire  in  the 
heavens. — I am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

Kobeut  Syxions. 

[In  the  photograph  enclosed  the  inverted  image  of  the 
ship  is  quite  visible  floating  in  the  clouds  behind  the  spire 
of  the  church,  and  the  picture  is  a very  interesting  photo- 
graph of  a mirage. — Ed.] 


PORTRAITURE  BY  GASLIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  article  upon  portraiture  by  gaslight 
you  very  truly  observed  that  the  advance  of  summer 
quenched  much  of  the  interest  attached  to  that  subject. 
Certainly  my  experiments  in  thatdirection  might  reasonably 
have  ended  until  the  approach  of  winter,  but  such  was  not  to 
be,  for  no  later  than  last  week,  two  nights,  from  sunset  to 
near  upon  midnight,  were  devoted  to  some  very  interesting 
experiments.  They  were  partly  suggested  by  your  remarks 
upon  napthalizing  gas,  and  partly  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sugg 
to  this  town  to  deliver  a lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  held  here  last  week. 
Amongst  the  apparatus  shown  by  Mr.  Sugg  was  a new 
burner,  the  largest  yet  made  by  that  gentleman  on  his  well 
known  Argand  principle,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a light 
equal  to  400  candles. 

Being  desirous  of  testing  its  actinism,  Mr.  Sugg  kindly 
allowed  me  the  use  of  it,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  it  was 
found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Wigham’s  of  corresponding 
intensity.  The  consumption  of  gas  was  about  100  feet 
per  hour.  Mr.  Sugg  is  himself  an  amateur  photographer,  and 
18  naturally  much  interested  in  these  experiments — indeed, 
BO  much  so,  that  he  is  constructing  a larger  lamp,  from 
which  he  expects  to  get  an  illuminating  power  of  1,000 
catidles  ; when  finished,  ilr  Sugg  has  promised  me  a trial 
of  it.  Having  so  far  settled  the  actinic  power  of  the  light 
with  ordinary  gas,  and  taken  careful  note  of  the  expo- 
sures, my  next  step  was  to  try  the  effect  of  charging  the  gas 
with  addition  carbon. 

For  this  purpose  I was  supplied  by  Mr.  Bramley,  of 
this  town,  with  a very  compact  apparatus  which  he  calls 
a “ carburretor.’’  This  was  attached  to  the  service-pipe. 


and,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  before,  several 
negatives  were  taken,  but,  to  ray  surprise,  with  no  in- 
crease of  actinism.  The  exposure  was  not  reduced  one 
iota  by  the  additional  carbon,  either  with  Wigham’s  or 
Sugg’s  burners.  This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  by 
an  isolated  exposure,  but  by  several,  aud  from  various 
sitters.  Upon  careful  comparison  by  daylight,  no  appre- 
ciable difference  could  be  traced  between  the  negatives 
taken  with  and  without  the  “ carburretor.”  IVith  ordinary 
burners  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  con- 
siderably increased  after  the  gas  has  been  charged  with 
extra  carbon  ; it  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  burners 
of  Wigham  and  Sugg  are  perfect  in  themselves,  and 
attain  without  further  aid  very  great  actinic  power.  In 
these  experiments,  wet  plates  were  used  as  being  the 
most  reliable,  inasmuch  as  1 am  more  conversant  with 
their  preparation,  and  there  could  be  little  if  any  varia- 
tion in  a dozen  or  so. 

For  practice  work,  however,  by  gaslight,  there  is  no- 
thing to  compete  with  gelatine  plates.  I have  used  those 
prepared  by  Mr.  Swan  with  very  great  success,  and  in  my 
estimation  they  are,  for  gas-light  portraiture,  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place.  They  are  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and  very  reliable. 

With  reflectors  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The  simple 
ones  I have  used  have  certainly  given  good  results,  but 
with  a properly  constructed  reflector  which  will  utilize 
every  ray  of  light,  it  is  possible  that  the  burners  of  400 
caudle  power  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes. 

In  my  next  experiments,  whenever  they  may  take 
place  (certainly  not  for  some  time  to  come),  I purpose 
trying  a burner  (say)  of  200  candle  power,  or  even  less,  for 
lighting  up  tlie  shadow  side  of  the  sitter.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  preferable  to  reflected  light.  A trial,  however,  only 
can  decide  that. — I am,  yours  truly, 

F.  M.  Laws. 


GREEN  FAINT  FOR  STUDIO  WINDOWS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  June  6th  issue  of  the  Photograi’Iiic 
News  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  gives  a long  account  of  a new 
colour  for  the  interior  of  a studio,  with  some  excellent — 
and  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  well-founded— remarks 
concerning  it.  But  I should  like  to  know  how  it  is  that 
blue  requires  a less  exposure ; therefore,  would  not  the 
latter  be  the  best  for  the  interior  of  studio?  I think  if 
there  were  two  studios,  one  painted  a pea  green,  as  Mr.  J. 
T.  Taylor  suggests,  and  the  other  blue,  that  far  quicker  por- 
traits could  be  taken  in  the  latter.  Blue  requiring  a less 
exposure,  a person  could  be  photographed  quicker  under  a 
blue  than  green  studio. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

Bangor,  N.W.  A.  Clarke,  Jun. 

[Our  correspondent  should  note  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper 
was  a comment  upon  the  proposal  of  an  American  photo- 
grapher, who  alleged  that  he  had  found  great  advantage 
from  the  use  of  an  olive  green  for  the  interior  of  his 
studio.  We  have  not  tried  it,  nor  seen  it  tried;  but  to 
us  it  seems  to  be  alike  opposed  to  theory  and  experience. 
-Ed.] 


in  ^tnMn. 

Photographino  the  Amiee. — A correspondent  writes  to 
us  {Daily  Xetvt)  from  Uandaraack,  May  17  : — The  day  before 
yesterday  it  had  been  arranged  that  after  the  political  sitting 
was  finished,  the  Ameer  was  to  have  another  sitting,  in  order 
to  be  photographed  by  Mr.  Bourke,  and  the  special  artists  of 
the  illustrated  papers  were  also  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
“ gazing  on  the  light  of  the  Ameer’s  countenance.”  These 
proceedings  led  to  a sort  of  free-and-easy  mixing  of  those 
present,  and  the  grave  Coancillors  of  State  threw  off  the  re- 
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serve  of  ofiScial  dignity,  and  walked  about  with  more  freedo® 
from  restraint  than  we  had  yet  seen.  The  Ameer  himself  di®" 
appeared,  and  in  a very  short  time  returned  in  a much  raor® 
gorgeous  costume  than  he  has  ever  turned  out  in  here  before' 
This  was  perfectly  European  in  all  its  details.  The  style  was 
evidently  formed  after  the  model  of  a dress  worn  by  a German, 
or,  most  probably,  a Russian  Kaiser  ; certainly  it  was  not 
copied  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  or  from 
any  ol  our  officials,  civil  or  military.  The  coat  and  trousers 
were  of  while  cloth,  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  epaulettes 
of  gold,  and  a sash  of  blue,  with  three  gold  stripes  through  it, 
was  worn  over  the  left  shoulder.  As  no  star  or  other  decora- 
tion accompanied  this  part  of  the  uniform,  the  conclusion  is 
reasonable  that  it  did  not  belong  to  any  order,  but  that  it  was 
merely  worn  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  The  head-gear  was 
a steel  helmet  with  gold,  and  a plume  of  feathers  surmounting 
it.  He  was  photographed  with  this  helmet  on,  and  then  with 
it  oS,  and  this  gave  us  opportunities  of  seeing  more  accurately 
the  character  ot  the  man's  face  and  head.  He  parts  his  hair 
in  the  middle,  and  when  the  helmet  was  off,  the  front  view  of 
the  face  presents  a wonderful  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh ; this  was  noticed  by  more  than  one  ol  those  pre- 
sent. In  profile  this  likeness  could  not  be  seen.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  forehead  ever  the  eyes  is  marked,  but  the  brow  re- 
treats very  much,  the  head  being  remarkably  high  and  small, 
the  height  being  behind  and  not  in  front.  The  photographic 
negatives  were  submitted  for  his  inspection,  and  then  he  asked 
to  see  the  artists’  sketches.  These  rough  outlines  had  only  been 
done  while  the  Ameer  was  being  posed  for  the  photographer, 
and  were  made  from  a distance.  They  were  fragmentary  and 
unfinished,  and  it  was  evident  the  ruler  of  Cabul  did  not  con- 
sider that  sufficient  justice  had  been  done  to  his  face  or  his 
splendid  uniform.  However,  he  took  everything  very  good- 
naturedly,  and  repeatedly  laughed  at  what  was  going  on. 
Evidently  the  cares  of  State  were  forgotten  for  the  moment,  or 
the  negotiations  had  gone  on  favourably  during  the  morning 
sitting.  A group  of  his  Highland  Brigade  had  to  be  done,  and 
the  posing  of  these  uncoulh  Afghans  led  to  more  laughter.  An 
attendant  brought  the  Ameer’s  chillam,  or  “hubble-bubble,” 
which  he  smoked,  and  looked  on,  taking  a great  interest  in  all 
the  details  ot  photography,  and  I was  much  astonished  to  find 
that  be  could  speak  English.  Ho  cannot  be  said  to  bo  quite  ait 
fait  at  that  language,  still  be  could  form  sentences,  and  managed 
in  rather  a slow  way  to  express  himself.  It  would  seem  that  he 
learned  it  when  a boy,  and  it  is  said  he  can  read  it  very  well. 
Hand  Shah  took  some  interest  in  the  posing  of  tho  Highlanders  ; 
but  from  tho  way  he  pushed  the  tallest  men  to  the  front,  and 
tho  short  ones  to  the  rear,  it  was  evident  that  a good  military 
appearance  influenced  his  thoughts  more  than  that  of  pictu- 
resque effect.  The  Mastaufi  also  took  a great  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  He  seems  a good-natured  little  man,  and  smiled 
and  laughed  with  the  others.  Indeed  they  all  seemed  so  happy, 
one  could  not  for  a moment  suppose  that  there  was  a single 
bitch  in  the  more  serious  political  deliberations  which  were  for 
the  moment  in  the  background.  Being  photographed  and 
sketched  was  evidently  quite  a new  sensation  to  these  people, 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as 
Cabul,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  tho  nowoxporienccsimmensely. 
Orientals  are  very  anxious  about  their  appearance  in  a picture. 
No  young  lady  could  be  more  sensitive  on  this  point,  nor  harder 
to  please,  than  they  are. 


R.  Lambert.— Many  of  the  iodides  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  require  some  pains  to  secure  perfect  solution.  It  is 
necessary  to  proceed  as  follows  : — Place  a portion  of  the  salts 
in  a Wedgwood  mortar  with  a little  of  the  alcohol,  and  triturate 
them  together  with  the  pestle  until  they  are  dissolved,  adding  a 
little  more  alcohol  from  time  to  time.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  add  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  when  the  alcohol  is 
very  highly  rectified,  as  in  your  case.  That  which  is  now  undis- 
solved in  your  collodion  will  not  dissolve  at  all  without  some 
special  aid.  Carefully  decant  oft’  the  collodion,  and  then  add  a 
few  drops  of  water  to  the  salts,  which,  by  the  aid  of  stirring  and 
shaking,  may  produce  solution  : then  add  the  collodion,  and  try. 
But  it  18  a failure  difficult  to  remedy. 

Nemo. — The  dead  black  used  inside  cameras,  &c.,  is  lamp-black 
mixed  with  size  or  weak  glue.  If  mixed  with  a spirit  varnish, 
and  applied  cold,  it  will  dry  dead. 


Varntsh. — Splitting  of  films  may  be  the  result  of  various  causes. 
The  character  of  the  collodion  is  a common  cause.  The  use  of 
an  over-acid  bath  is  another  cause.  The  use  of  dirty  or  damp 
plates  is  a common  cause.  Under-exposure  and  over-develop- 
ment form  another  cause.  Y ou  do  not  proceed  in  the  right  way  in 
alburaenizing  the  glass,  we  fear.  Beat  up  the  white  of  one  egg 
with  a pint  of  water,  and  apply  it  with  a Blanchard  brush,  which 
consists  of  a strip  of  swansdown  calico  tied  on  the  end  of  a strip 
of  glass.  When  there  is  a tendency  in  tho  films  to  split  a week 
or  two  after  they  are  produced,  fake  care  to  varnish  immediately 
after  they  are  dried,  and  this  will  prevent  splitting.  2.  We  do 
not  quite  understand  the  “ mottling  ” to  which  you  refer  as 
appearing  after  varnishing.  We  have  seen  such  a result  arise 
from  tho  negative  being  imperfectly  washed  after  fixing,  and 
leaving  some  of  tho  fixing  salts  in  the  film.  The  fact  that  it 
disappears  after  a second  varnishing  suggests  that  the  varnish 
is  somewhat  thin,  or  the  plate  is  suffered  to  chill  before  the  var- 
nish is  dry.  3.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
fixing  bath  is  an  advantage,  one  ounce  to  a pint  of  fixing  solu- 
tion containing  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite. 

Big  Hypo.— The  use  of  the  old  hypo  bath  for  toning  was  discarded 
because  it  gave  fading  prints.  The  toning  such  baths  effected  was 
chiefly  sulphur  toning.  Wo  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  philosophy 
of  tho  subject  in  this  colninn,  but  will  endeavour  to  say  something 
about  it  in  our  next. 

F.  A.  Bathurst  asks  for  the  most  perfect  process  of  printing  on 
wood.  The  question  is  scarcely  sumciently  explicit.  Our  corres- 
pondent does  not  say  for  what  purpose  the  printing  is  required, 
whether  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  for  the  use  of  the  engraver  on 
wood.  If  ho  will  explain  the  purpose  we  can  probably  help  him. 

G.  C.  H. — So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  opal  pictures  are  rarely 
coloured  in  oil,  but  in  water  colours,  a matt  varnish  being  used 
to  prepare  the  surface.  If  they  were  coloured  in  oil,  a spirit 
varni.sh  would  answer  best,  giving  tho  most  solid  surface  upon 
which  to  apply  oil  colours.  A good  negative  varnish  would 
answer,  we  think. 

H.  C. — You  will  find  it  safer  to  adhere  to  the  method  described  by 
Canon  Beechoy.  Crushing  nitrate  of  silver  on  writing  paper  is 
not  so  safe  ns  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  bottle  containug  the 
alcohol  and  silver  may  be  heated  in  a pan  of  hot  water  instead  of 
boiling  in  a test  tube,  although  tho  last  is  simple  enough. 

IIaakman. — The  parcel  was  duly  received,  and  we  thought  it  was 
acknowledged.  We  will  write  in  n day  or  two. 

H.  B. — The  Monitcur  dc  la  1‘hotographif,  published  at  13,  Quai 
Voltaire,  Paris,  will  best  an.swer  your  purpose  for  advertising. 
We  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  the  charges. 

C.  A.  Maxwell. — We  cannot  give  you  a better  formula  for  re- 
storing ferrous  oxalate  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Swan  on  p.  198 
of  our  last  volume,  in  which  a hank  of  iron  wire  is  kept  in  the 
solution.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  them  together. 

D’Arcy. — Negatives  from  rapid  dry  plates  are  as  well  suited 
for  enlarging  purposes  as  wet  negatives,  and,  in  fact,  possess 
a less  granular  texture. 

Dr.  LtEsEGAXO. — Received  “Ferrotypie.”  Thanks. 

J.  S. — Your  letter  arrived  too  late  for  a full  answer  this  week. 
See  Leader. 

L.  Berry.— Thanks.  We  shall  have  something  to  soy  in  our 
next 

G.  Nesbitt. — The  paper  has  not  reached  us. 

J.  D.  Hannah. — The  authorities  at  Stationers’  Hall  do  not  give 
receipts  or  acknowledgmeats  of  registration. 

Several  Correspendents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

OOMPII.ED  BY  MR.  T.  DBS  VIZOX, 

Patent,  Trade  ifarks,  and  Photograph  Copyright  Agent,  32,  Southampton 
Huitdings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

No.  2095.  Joseph  Horatio  Kitchie,  of  57,  Fcnchurch  Street,  City  ot  London. 
“ Improvements  in  compositions  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive 
photographic  plates.”  Dated  26  May,  1879. 

O 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Graham,  Leamington, 

Photograph  of  North  Warwickshire  Hounds  and  Stonelcigh 
Abbey. 

Mr.  A.  Tippins,  Sleaford, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allcot. 

Messrs.  J.  Blomfiblu  & Co.,  Hastings, 

Two  Photographs  of  Claude  Pelley. 

Mr.  Bbvas,  Lowestoft, 

Photograph  of  .South  Pier  and  Harbour,  Lowestoft. 

Mr  A.  Q.  Gibson,  Penzance, 

Photograph  of  Esplanade  and  Baths,  Penzance. 

Photograph  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  Penzance,  with  Centenary 
Exhibition  in  honour  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Messrs.  J.  WasroN  & Sons,  Folkestone, 

Two  Photographs  of  Lord  Chelmsford, 
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PUOrOGK.lPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STDDIO. 
The  Perm.\nesce  oe  Carbon  Prints— A New  Applica- 
tion OF  PlIOTOORAPHY  IN  JOURNALISM — TlIE  ANNUAL 
Photographic  Exhibition. 

The  I'etmanence  of  Carbon  Prints, — Wo  must  once  more 
protest  against  the  absurdity  of  denying  the  permanence  of 
pigment  prints.  That  it  is  possible  to  produce  both  pig- 
ment tissue  and  transfer  paper  of  such  a nature  that  the 
former  bleaches,  and  the  latter  yellows,  need  scarcely  be 
said,  for  there  are  colours  which  will  always  fade,  and  papers 
that  will  always  change  with  age.  But  if  indian  ink,  or 
some  other  equally  good  carbon  preparation,  is  the  pig- 
ment employed,  and  the  paper  is  a substantial,  well-made 
material,  the  result  will  be  a tissue  that  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  imperishable.  But  for  some  reason  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  cry  down  carbon  prints,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Germany  and  France.  What  carbon 
photography  can  do  and  has  done  is  shown  by  the  magni- 
ficent specimens  that  were  produced  in  the  early  days  by 
Mr.  Swan,  and  subsequently  at  Dornach  by  the  great  firm 
of  Braun  et  Cie.  To  say  that  these  grand  specimens  of 
photography  fade  or  discolour  would  be  ridiculous,  nor  will 
any  pigment  prints  do  so  that  are  prepared  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  That  many  tissues  have  been  manu- 
factured of  a fleeting  character  without  any  carbon  in  them 
at  all,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  however  ; but  in  like 
manner  you  may  term  a thing  gold  which  has  no  gold 
whatever  in  its  composition.  It  is  because  a good  deal  of 
inferior  carbon  tissue— or  spurious,  one  might  really  call 
it— has  been  manufactured  of  late  that  we  get  these  com- 
plaints. A photographer  secures  a sample  of  tissue  or 
some  delicate  purple  hue  from  the  first  dealer,  makes  a 
picture,  and  puts  it  into  a frame,  wherein  it  is  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  weeks  or  months.  In  the  end  it  shows 
decided  evidence  of  fading,  and  the  experiment  is  sufiicient 
proof  in  the  photographer’s  mind  that  carbon  prints  fade. 
The  late  M.  Lacan,  our  regretted  Paris  Correspondent, 
had  some  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  carbon  prints,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  found  in  his  collection  two  or 
three  pictures  which  were  certainly  very  faint  impressions. 
He  exhibited  them  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  who  recog- 
nized them  at  once  as  some  of  the  early  carbon  prints  pro- 
duced at  the  General  Photographic  Establishment  of  the  War 
Department  at  Woolwich,  lie  advised  M.  Lacan  to  com- 
municate on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  under 
whose  care,  doubtless,  the  pictures  were  produced,  and 
the  latter  gentleman  soon  furnished  a satisfactory  explana- 
nation  of  the  fact.  They  were  prints  forwarded  to 
M.  Lacan  for  submission  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society  in  illustration  of  the  continuating  action  of  light 
rays  upon  a bichromated  gelatine  film,  and  upon  the  back 
of  the  soi-disant  faded  prints  were  the  figures  J,  J,  to 
intimate  that  they  had  been  developed  immediately  after 
receiving  J a fraction  of  their  proper  exposure,  to 
compare  with  others  that  had  been  kept  some  hours  in  the 
dark  before  development,  and  which  appeared  as  if  they 
had  been  fully  printed  in  the  sun.  If  Mr.  Pritchard  had 
not  been  referred  to,  these  prints  might  to  this  day  have 
been  taken  as  undeniable  evidence  of  the  fading  of  really 
good  tissue.  Abroad,  apparently,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
tissue  prepared  with  pigments  that  fade,  for  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  M.  Reutlinger,  the  well  known  Paris  por- 
traitist, showed  specimens  of  bleached  tissue,  and  his  ex- 
perience was  confirmed  by  several  Berlin  photographers. 
But  there  was  nothing  novel  in  the  experience.  Every- 
body knows  that  there  are  colours  that  fade  in  the  sun, 
and  if  you  make  up  a tissue  with  such  colours,  that,  of 
course,  will  fade  too.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  there  are 
troubles  connected  with  pigment  printing ; far  from  it. 
And  not  only  this,  but  we  think  many  err  in  making  far 
too  light  of  such  troubles,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  abandon 


carbon  printing.  Such  a beautiful  process  needs  no  bolster- 
ing up  from  our  hands  or  anybody  else’s.  It  is  bound  to 
make  its  way,  whether  or  no  ; and  if  there  is  bad  tissue 
abroad  that  gives  pictures  which  alter,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Autotype  Company  and  other  large  manufacturers 
are  quite  capable  of  supplying  a tissue  that  does  not.  It 
is  the  greater  or  less  difficulties  experienced  in  the  printing, 
and  not  the  non-permanence  of  the  prints,  that  makes  many 
dislike  the  process  ; but  they  are  unwilling  to  ascribe  their 
abandonment  to  anything  that  might  cast  suspicion  upon 
their  own  ability.  It  is  a pity  this  should  be  so,  for  since 
the  process  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  perfection, 
and  you  have  still  to  put  up  with  many  vagaries  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  tissue,  sufiicient  reason  in  all  conscience 
exists  for  many  to  put  aside  carbon  printing  for  the  moment 
But  until  we  have  proof  positive  that  sunshine  really 
possesses  the  action  of  paling  lamp-black  and  stable  pig- 
ments of  a like  nature,  we  shall  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
fading  of  ordinary  carbon  prints. 

A New  AppUcathm  of  Photography  in  JournaUsin. — An 
illustrated  journal  has  recently  appeared,  which  owes  its 
origin  in  the  main  to  photography.  It  is  a publication  in- 
tended for  youth,  and  called  the  Prize  Paper,  written  and 
illustrated  by  juveniles  themselves.  Frizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  contributions,  whether  in  the  form  of  literature  or 
sketches,  and  these  are  published.  The  sketches  are  all 
reproduced  by  photography.  A set  of  rules  are  drawn  up 
by  the  Editor  to  guide  the  juvenile  artists,  and  these  specify, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  drawings  are  to  be  by  pen  and 
ink,  or  limned  in  Indian  ink  with  a fine  brush.  The  size 
of  these  drawings  is  also  specified,  so  that  reproduction 
afterwards  by  means  of  the  camera  is  a matter  of  very 
little  difficulty.  The  sketch  is  taken  away  by  the  photo- 
grapher, and  he  returns  with  an  etched  counterpart  on 
type  metal  that  can  be  printed  in  the  printing  press.  Out- 
line sketches  appear  best  suited  for  reproduction  in  this 
way,  and  if  the  lines  are  clearly  traced,  and  the  sketch  in 
the  first  instance  of  considerable  size,  a very  neat  and 
pleasing  impression  is  the  result.  As  all  the  sketches  are 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  are,  moreover, 
impartially  subjected  to  a process  which  works  on  all  alike, 
photography  is  made  to  serve  a very  useful  purpose  in  the 
Prize  Paper,  while  it  certainly  is  a happy  idea  to  get  the 
readers  of  a journal  to  write  it  for  themselves. 

The  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  Photographio 
Society  has  determined  to  award  medals  again  at  their 
annual  exhibition  in  October;  but  the  awards  are  to  be 
made  in  a somewhat  novel  fashion.  In  a word,  the  judges 
are  to  have  a number  of  medals  placed  at  their  disposal 
to  award  for  this  or  that,  as  their  good  sense  or  idiosyn- 
cracies  may  dictate.  The  medals  are  to  be  given  for 
objects  of  artistic  or  scientific  worth,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  they  cau  just  do  as  they  please.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  plan  is  not  a very  good  one ; at  any  rate, 
it  is  one  worth  trying.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  beforehand 
how  many  candidates  there  are  likly  to  be  in  any  one 
branch,  and  it  is  rather  a pity,  when  the  show  of  landscapes 
or  portraits  turns  out  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
that  the  number  of  medals  available  to  a class  is  limited. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  happened,  and  happened  fre- 
quently, that  the  award  has  been  a simple  walk  over,  for 
the  simple  reason  of  the  paucity  of  exhibitors.  To 
encourage  foreign  work,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  set  apart  a certain  number  of  medals  for  strangers 
from  other  lands,  for  inasmuch  as  the  jury  is  not  an  inter- 
national one,  there  is  always  a chance  of  their  claims  not 
being  sufficiently  understood  and  recognized.  The  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  exhibitors  has,  we  know,  frequently  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society ; and  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  unless  special 
inducements  are  offered,  their  co-operation,  as  one  cau 
well  imagine,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  collection  at  Pall  Mall  will  be  a successful 
one. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photography  by  the  Electric  Light  in  a French 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  question,  whether  the  Vander  Weyde  system  of  the 
application  of  the  electric  light  to  photography  is,  or  is 
not,  public  property,  is  one  which  is  just  now  forcibly  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  photographic  world  in  France. 
And  there  is  much  reason  for  this,  for  the  question  pos- 
sesses more  than  one  interesting  aspect : there  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  point  of  law  as  to  what  rights  are  attached 
to  a patent  taken  out  in  France,  and  then  there  is  the  doubt 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  photographers 
who  desire  to  work  the  electric  light  in  their  own  studios. 

Naturally  there  was  some  excitement  at  the  thought  of 
the  advantages  which  operators  by  the  electric  light  would 
be  able  to  possess,  once  it  was  completely  established, 
that  by  a new  process  really  practical  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  remembered  that  the  ill  success  of  the  first 
attempts  to  introduce  the  electric  light  into  photographic 
work  had  caused  them  to  be  quickly  abandoned,  and  that 
since  then  they  had  never  been  renewed.  In  the  English 
Department  of  the  late  International  Exhibition  at  Paris 
there  were  shown  some  photographs  taken  by  the  Vander 
Weyde  system,  and  professional  photographers  were  asto- 
nished, for  all  the  artistic  conditions  which  were  formerly 
wanting  were  now  combined  in  them.  Thanks  to  the 
special  organs  of  the  press,  in  which  the  Photographic 
New'S  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  bringing  before  the 
public  the  merit  of  the  invention,  it  was  learned  that  the 
technical  requirements  had  been  satisfactorily  complied 
with  by  the  new  process,  and  that  the  employment  of  the 
electric  light  in  photographic  operations  would  henceforth 
be  feasible;  arguments — or,  rather,  proofs — not  to  berefuted 
were  forthcoming.  Some  time  ago,  it  is  true,  photographs 
had  been  taken  by  the  electric  light;  the  fact  that  this 
peculiar  manifestation  of  energy  could  be  successfully  sub- 
stituted for  daylight  was  well  known.  But  the  apparatus 
used  only  allowed  a pencil  of  rays  to  be  emitted  in  a con- 
fined space,  and  the  result  was  not  what  in  photographic 
language  is  called  “ clean  work.”  The  great  problem  to 
be  solved  was  that  of  the  diffusion  of  the  light,  and  this 
was  successfully  accomplished  by  M.  Vander  Weyde  ; ac- 
cording to  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  December,  1877,  in  an 
article  containing  an  account  of  this  valuable  invention, 
M.  Vander  Weyde  took  out  his  patent  in  England  on  the 
1st  of  February  of  the  same  year. 

In  France  the  discovery  was  only  honoured  from  afar  ; 
people  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  photographers  would 
henceforward  be  independent  of  the  changes  of  light,  and 
would  be  able  to  work  at  any  hour  and  during  any  kind 
of  weather.  There  were,  indeed,  some  who,  before  the 
Vander  Weyde  discovery,  had  rendered  the  assertion 
possible — and,  indeed,  even  before  electricity  had  been 
thought  of  at  all  for  the  purpose — placarded  the  startling 
absurdity.  Dull  weather  is  the  best,  in  large  brilliant  letters 
illuminated  by  gas ; but  it  was  merely  a means  of  adver- 
tisement, and  gave  occasion  for  many  a laugh  among  pro- 
fessional photographers.  Business  men,  whose  time,  during 
the  hours  of  sunlight  which  was  propitious  to  the  operator 
is  fully  occupied,  were  prohibited  from  even  going  to  the 
photographer,  however  desirous  they  might  b^e  of  having 
their  portraits  taken  ; ladies  could  not  realise  their  wishes 
of  being  represented  in  evening  dress  unless  they  put  it  on 
in  daylight ; actors  and  actresses,  whose  costumes  are  in- 
tended to  produce  any  effect  by  the  illumination  of  the 
foot-lights  only,  were  compelled,  much  against  the  graiu, 
to  endure  their  finery  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  In 
France,  then,  we  have  been  content  to  stand  on  our  old 
lines,  though  we  still  tried  to  emulate  the  photographic 
feats  of  the  electric  light  in  England. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  process,  however,  much  as  the 
French  photographers  appreciated  them|  they  could  only 
hope  to  realize  by  the  employment  of  an  electrical  appa- 


ratus giving  a sufficiently  diffused,  and  at  the  same  time 
intense,  light  to  produce  a photograph.  This  was  well 
known,  and  yet  the  old  misleading  ways  were  followed : 
the  meat  of  the  hare  was  always  wanting  to  make  a ragout. 
.A.t  length  the  patent  right  for  France  of  the  Vander 
Weyde  system  was  bought  by  M.  Liebert,  who,  of  course, 
supposed  that  he  had  purchased  also  the  right,  not  only  of 
working  the  process  for  his  own  profit,  but  also  of  granting 
licences  to  others  to  do  so.  He  therefore  inaugurated 
sittings  for  the  press,  and  gave  a splendid  fete — a descrip- 
tion of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Fhotographic 
News — in  order  to  give  publicity  to  his  new  system,  which 
certainly  was  deserving  of  all  the  honour  that  he 
showered  upon  it ; in  short,  he  made  as  much  noise  as  he 
possibly  could,  as  is  the  case  with  every  adventurous 
speculator  or  fashionable  artist.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
M.  Pierre  Petit  has  done  all  this  without  having  purchased 
anything.  At  the  grand  fete  held  on  the  8th  June  last,  at 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Szegedin  inundations,  M.  Petit  exhibited  the  whole  pro- 
cess. It  struck  him  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  occasion 
for  killing  several  birds  with  one  stone.  He  would  give 
those  who  attended  the  fete  the  opportunity  “/a/re  saphoto- 
graphie  a la  Velectricitc,"  as  says  a curious  song  just  now 
popular  at  the  Alcazar  ; he  would  be  largely  aiding  the 
charity  ; and  he  would  be  advertising  the  new  process  so 
as  to  benefit  himself.  Bui  M.  Liebert,  who  had  bought 
the  sole  right  of  taking  photographs  by  the  Vander 
Weyde  system  in  France,  was  not  one  to  allow  what  he 
considered  an  infringement  of  that  right.  He  therefore 
applied  to  the  President  of  the  proper  tribunal,  and, 
having  explained  that  M.  Pierre  Petit  had  not  acquired 
the  necessary  licence  for  working  with  an  apparatus  for 
producing  the  electric  light,  which  was  a mere  copy  of 
that  of  M.  Vander  Weyde,  he  obtained  a legal  injunction 
and  the  services  of  an  officer  to  watch  and  see  that  nothing 
was  done  by  night  or  day  in  preclusion  of  the  rights  of 
M.  Liebert.  In  consequence,  the  officer  of  the  court, 
accompanied  by  a police  officer,  and  carrying  an  officially- 
stamped  slip  of  paper,  presented  himself  at  the  Opera  at 
the  height  of  the  fete.  This  coup  de  theatre  in  a place  whose 
frequenters  are  accustomed  to  similar  contretemps  did 
not  give  rise  to  so  much  disturbance  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  philanthropic 
work,  for  whose  benefit  the  operations  had  been  under- 
taken, the  operations  were  not  interrupted,  so  that  the 
charity  was  no  loser. 

Up  to  this  point,  nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place. 
All  that  had  occurred  was  in  regular  order.  The  owner  of 
a patent  had  obtained  an  injunction  against  a rival  whom 
he  had  accused  of  infringing  it.  This  may  be  seen  every 
day,  only,  perhaps,  not  generally  at  a charitable  fete  in  the 
Opera  House.  But  the  unexpected  part  of  the  affair  came 
afterwards ; M.  Pierre  Petit,  in  reply  to  his  opponent, 
acknowledges  that  he  operates  with  an  electrical  apparatus 
diffusing  light  by  means  of  a converging  pencil  of  rays,  but 
he  asserts  that  he  has  wronged  no  one,  for  the  system 
employed  by  him  being  public  property  in  France,  he  had 
a perfect  right  to  make  use  of  it.  For  the  very  reason 
that  he  believed  himself  to  have  that  right,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  pay  for  it,  as  M.  Liebert  had  done. 
In  a word,  he  laughs  at  the  English  patents  of  M.  Vander 
Weyde. 

Now  what  will  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  do  in  this  caseV 
Will  he  be  satisfied  to  be  considered  as  having  invented 
nothing?  Will  he  submit  to  the  imputation  of  having 
illegally  accepted  payment  for  licences  to  work  an  inven- 
tion the  right  to  which  up  to  the  present  no  one  has 
dared  to  deny  him — an  invention  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  all  the  world,  and  the  honours 
and  profits  for  which  were  thought  to  be  legitimately  hia 
due?  As  may  be  seen,  the  question  is  a complicated  and 
a difficult  one.  The  courts  of  law  are  called  upon  to 
settle  it,  and  their  judgment— which,  of  course,  will  cause 
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all  rights  legally  acquired  to  be  respected — is  awaited  with 
impatience. 

Faithful  to  the  principles  of  duty  that  devolve  upon 
the  press,  I shall  content  myself  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
position  of  affairs.  I shall  take  c<are  not  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  a partisan,  and  shall  leave  to  a legal  tribunal 
the  entire  right  of  pronouncing  judgment  with  a force  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  In  every  disputed  ques- 
tion, the  journalist  should  not  rashly  give  prominence  to 
his  own  personal  opinions  ; if  he  desire  to  confine  himself 
to  the  role  of  historian,  he  must  put  his  predilection  en- 
tirely on  one  side.  But,  if  1 may  be  allowed  to  offer  dis- 
interested advice,  I would  recommend  photographers  who 
are  anxious  to  introduce  the  electric  light  into  their 
studios  without  paying  for  a licence,  to  wait  until  this 
case  has  been  legally  and  definitely  decided.  The  Moni- 
teur  (le  la  Photographie,  however,  seems  to  a certain  extent 
to  approve  of  M.  Pierre  Petit’s  course  of  action,  and  to 
think  that  there  may  be  some  special  considerations  in  its 
favour  ; but  I fear  that  this  kind  of  argument  may  induce 
some  photographers  to  enter  on  a path  that  may  prove  an 
insecure  one. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  above-mentioned  fete  in 
the  issue  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Pholographie  of  the  IGth  of 
the  present  month,  the  Editor  asserts  that  all  the  instru- 
ments used  by  M.  Pierre  Petit  on  that  occasion  are  public 
property,  and  not  protected  by  patent.  He  has  taken  for 
his  text  the  protest  which  il.  Liebert  has  hastened  to 
address  to  the  journal  in  question,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
other  scientific  papers. 

But  if  this  assertion  be  accepted,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  any  one  can  take  photographs  by  the  electric  light 
on  the  new  system  ot  diffusion  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  rights  to  which  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  and  M.  Liebert 
lay  claim.  Now  though  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  im- 
patience that  must  be  felt  by  a number  of  operators  to 
make  use  of  a process  by  which  they  are  sure  to  reap  a 
decided  advantage,  and  which  will  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  cruel  enemy,  “ bad  weather,”  it  would 
nevertheless  be  distressing  to  see  an  inventor,  after  having 
made  large  sacrifices  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  deprived 
of  the  ability  of  himself  reaping  some  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  with  which  he  has  endowed  his  contempora- 
ries. Life  is  a chain  of  links ; the  interests  of  one  are 
bound  up  with  those  of  another.  No  one  can  have  the 
pretension  to  make  his  own  rights  respected  without  show- 
ing that  he  has  the  wish  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

K.  Versnaeyex. 


OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  0.  W.  OSB»B.NE.* 

Having  experienced  considerable  trouble  and  vexation 
during  my  first  efforts  as  an  outdoor  operator,  which  was 
caused  principally  by  serving  my  apprenticeship  under  the 
wrong  gentleman,  who  knew  very  little  about  landscape 
work,  and  having  to  be  my  own  instructor,  I have  concluded 
to  offer  a suggeston  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
experienced, who  should  choose  to  lend  a listening  ear,  and 
thereby  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  liable  to 
be  experienced  bj’  almost  every  new  beginner. 

The  selection  of  instruments  which  are  adapted  to  the 
work  required  to  be  done  is  of  more  importance  than  many 
are  inclined  to  believe.  I would  not  recommend  the  selection 
of  lenses  of  too  large  an  angle,  for  the  reason  that  unless  they 
are  used  with  skill  and  judgemnt  the  results  produced  by 
them  will  not  be  so  artistic  as  they  would  be  if  a lens  of 
smaller  angle  had  been  used,  say  one  of  sixty-five  or  seventy 
degrees.  A Voigtlander  Euryscope,  or  a Dallmeyer  Rapid 
Rectilinear,  will  be  found  very  useful.  They  can  be  stopped 
down  and  made  to  do  good  work  on  architectural  views.  On 
account  of  the  great  power  of  light  they  command  they  will 
be  found  especially  valuable  for  out-door  groups,  and,  in 
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fact,  all  kinds  of  quick  out-door  work.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  can  be  turned  to  good  account  under  the  sky-light, 
when  you  will  find  you  have  one  of  the  best  group  instru- 
ments made.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  will 
take  the  place  of  every  other  instrument,  but  for  large  groups 
they  will  do  work  that  no  regulur  portrait  lens  can  possibly 
do.  They  will  not  be  so  rapid,  but  what  they  lack  in  that 
respect  will  bo  more  than  compensated  for  in  definitions. 
There  are  occasions  where  lenses  of  very  large  angle  must  of 
necessity  be  used,  viz.,  in  street  and  other  views  in  confined 
situations.  It  would  bo  folly  to  pay  twice  what  an  instru- 
ment is  worth  during  these  hard  times,  for  the  sake  of  buying 
an  imported  instrument,  when  lenses  are  manufactured  in 
this  country,  at  a very  moderate  price,  which  combine  all 
the  necessary  qualities  of  depth  and  angle,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  sold  at  a fair  price.  I allude  to  the  Morrison  and 
Zentmeyer  wide  angle  view  lenses,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
unsurpassed  where  great  depth  and  wide  angle  are  desired 
— qualities  which  render  them  invaluable  where  a photo- 
grapher finds  himself  crowded  into  a small  street  or  alley,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  large  cities.  There  are  instruments 
manufactured  by  other  opticians  which  are  as  good,  but  not 
any  better. 

In  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  lens  best  suited  to  size 
picture  to  be  made,  much  must,  of  course,  bo  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  photographer.  I would  recommend  no 
one  to  crowed  the  lens  to  its  fullest  capacity,  as  it  would  be 
like  putting  a steam  engine  to  the  test  of  doing  all,  and  even 
more  than  it  was  intended  to  do.  While  the  instrument 
would  undoubtedly  outlast  the  engine,  the  complete  ruin  of 
which  could  bo  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  yet  the 
crowding  of  a lens  to  do  more  than  it  was  intended  to  do 
will  immediately  result  in  the  loss  of  a first-class  reputation 
to  the  photographer  ; for  a sorry  sort  of  picture,  full  of  dis- 
tortions and  imperfections,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
usage.  Y^ou  can  illustrate  to  your  own  satisfaction  what  I 
have  said,  by  trying  to  make  an  eight  by  ten  lease  picture 
with  a card  lens. 

In  the  selection  of  boxes,  tripods,  &c.,  I would  recommend 
that  nothing  but  the  best  be  bought,  even  if  you  have  to 
pay  a little  more  for  it  than  you  would  for  the  cheap-john 
stuff  that  is  thrown  upon  the  market  to  be  sold  as  second- 
grade  goods.  A swing  back  is  very  essential,  and  no  outfit 
should  be  considered  complete  without  one  or  more  boxes  of 
suitable  sizes  containing  the  same. 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  provide  two  or  more  lenses  or  sets 
of  lenses  to  accommodate  the  same  size  picture  ; for  the  reason 
that,  if  you  are  photographing  in  a hilly  or  mountainous 
country,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  photograph  a building 
standing  upon  an  eminence,  in  which  event  it  would  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  repair  to  a neighbouring  bill,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building  to  run  in  the 
right  direction.  Now,  if  you  were  only  provided  with  one 
instrument,  the  chances  are  about  three  to  one  against  you  ; 
for  if  of  too  short  a focal  length,  the  image  of  the  building 
will  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  add  the  necessary  charm 
which  it  was  intended  to  add  ; and  if  of  too  long  a focus,  it 
will  perhaps  cause  the  house  to  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  plate,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects  which  would  add 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

The  day  is  past  and  gone,  and  I hope  for  ever,  when  a 
mere  diagram  of  a scene  would  pass  current  as  a work  of  art. 
Now  the  photographer  must  possess  some  artistic  skill ; he 
must  see  that  the  light  falls  in  the  right  direction,  in  order 
to  give  the  necessary  relief,  and  also  that  the  foreground  is 
not  shocked  by  the  introduction  of  pig-styes  and  out-houses, 
which  add  nothing  to,  but  on  the  other  hand  detract  from, 
the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

A very  good  way  to  improve,  is  to  study  paintings  and 
engravings  of  landscapes  by  eminent  artists.  Enough  real 
genuine  art  can  be  found  in  half  a dozen  chromos  of  differ- 
ent subjects,  to  make  any  photographer  an  artist  if  he  would 
only  silently  study  them,  and  try  to  reason  out  in  his  own 
mind  why  certain  objects  are  disposed  so  as  to  occupy  their 
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respective  positions  in  the  picture.  A landscape  painter 
would  never  be  guilty  of  placing  a castle  or  an  old  mill  in 
the  centre  ot  his  painting,  and  choking  the  foreground  with 
a pile  of  brush  and  a lot  of  old  barrels,  just  simply  from 
choice  : for,  if  such  was  the  case,  a spectator  would  naturally 
inquire  if  far  more  beautiful  scenery  was  not  lying  behind 
this  pile  of  debris,  basking  in  the  sun’s  genial  rays  beneath 
that  beautiful  ultramarine  sky. 

Where  a foreground  is  barren  of  objects  to  break  the 
monotony,  and  the  view  is  one  of  particular  interest,  it  would 
be  well  to  introduce  a few  things,  such  as  rocks,  logs  of 
wood.  See.,  which,  if  well  done,  will  add  a great  deal  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a very  ordinary  picture,  if  you 
can  do  no  more,  have  your  assistant  rush  out  into  the  fore- 
ground, but  let  him  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture 
from  where  the  principal  object  is  located,  for  you  must  re- 
member that  all  objects  introduced  as  accessories  must  be  in 
harmony,  and  also  must  be  unobtrusive. 

As  1 mentioned  above,  the  horizontal  lines  and  also  those 
which  are  perpendicular  play  an  important  part  in  archi- 
tectual  photography,  and  upon  their  direction  depends,  in 
a great  measure,  the  success  or  failure  ot  the  photograph  as 
an  artistic  production.  The  instrument  should  be  elevated 
suOSciently  to  allow  the  base  line  of  a building  to  incline 
moderately  upwards.  Of  course  you  will  observe  that  the 
higher  you  place  the  instrument,  the  flatter  will  become  the 
cornice  lines  of  the  building,  and  the  steeper  the  base  lines, 
and  vice  veisa.  All  lines  on  a level  with  the  instrument 
will  neither  appear  to  run  up  or  down  the  paper  as  they  re- 
cede toward  the  horizon  of  the  picture ; and  therefore,  and 
for  that  reason,  the  top  or  cornice  lines  of  a building  should 
have  a declination  equal  to  twice  or  three  times  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  base  lines.  When  a negative  of  a building  is 
made  with  a very  wide  angle  instrument — as,  for  instance, 
a 11  by  14  negative  with  a lens  8 or  9 inches  focus — and  the 
building  is  made  to  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
plate,  the  extreme  top  and  bottom  lines  will  appear  to  ap- 
proach each  other  very  rapidly  ; so  much  so,  that  a very  dis- 
agreeable effect  is  the  result,  particularly  where  the  instru- 
ment was  placed  too  low. 

The  above  is  not  the  only  fault  caused  by  placing  the 
instrument  too  low  ; for  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  distance 
increases  perpendicularly  or  horizontally,  the  result  is  the 
same  so  far  as  the  diminution  of  objects  is  concerned.  Now 
do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  a building  sixty  feet  high 
will  appear  to  decrease  in  size  upward  in  the  same  ratio  as 
if  measured  horizontally.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  the 
distance  to  the  top  of  the  building  from  the  instrument 
increased  as  rapidly  as  it  does  from  the  instrument  to  the 
faithest  part  ot  the  building,  measured  horizontally.  As  an 
illustration,  we  will  suppose  a building  one  hundred  feet 
square  and  sixty  feet  high  to  be  standing  on  a level  plane  : 
now  if  the  instrument  be  placed  on  the  ground,  just  one 
hundred  feet  awny,  the  farthest  visible  corner  of  the  building 
will  be  almost  twice  as  far  away  as  the  front  corner,  and  of 
course  will  appear  correspondingly  smaller. 

Now  if  a negative  be  made  from  this  standpoint,  the  top 
of  the  picture  will  appear  perceptibly  smaller  than  the  base, 
but  the  decrease  in  size  would  not  be  so  great  as  the 
difference  between  the  front  and  the  back  corners.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  after  a moment’s  reflection.  We 
have  a distance  of  100  feet  to  the  building,  but  it  is  not,  as 
a matter  of  course,  100  feet  from  the  instrument  to  the  top 
thereof;  if  it  was,  then  objects  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building  would  appear  to  decrease  in  size  as  much  as  they 
would  if  located  CO  feet  away  on  the  base-line.  The  reason 
that  the  perpendicular  lines  do  not  converge  so  much  as  the 
horizontal  ones  is  because  the  difference  between  the  base 
line  and  hypothenuse  is  very  smallt — not  being  more  than 
seventeen  and  one-third  feet,  which  is  only  a little  more 
than  one-sixth  the  entire  distance  from  the  instrument  to 
the  building.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  objects  on  the  top 
would  only  appear  as  much  smaller  as  those  at  the  base,  as 
they  would  if  located  seventeen  and  one-third  feet  farther 


away  on  the  base  line.  Now  if  we  increase  the  distance  to 
two  hundred  feet  and  elevate  the  instrument  twenty  feet,  or 
one-third  the  height  of  the  building,  the  decrease  of  objects 
toward  the  top  will  be  very  slight ; so  much  so  that  it  would 
require  an  accurate  measurement  to  detect  the  difference. 

Another  serious  fault  arises  when  the  instrument  is  placed 
too  low,  and  also  too  close  to  an  object,  which  is,  that  the 
object  has  the  appearance  of  falling  away  from  the  instru- 
ment ; or,  in  other  words,  does  not  appear  to  occupy  a 
perpendicular  position. 

Now  do  not,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  avoid  one  error,  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  take  your  stand  too  high,  ard 
thus  produce  an  effect  which  is  just  as  disagreeable  as  the 
one  mentioned  above  ; for  if  you  do,  all  objects  in  the 
picture  will  appear  outlined  against  the  ground,  and  those 
which  are  in  the  foreground  will  appear  as  if  falling  toward 
the  instrument,  and  a sort  of  diagram  or  map  will  be  the 
result,  instead  of  an  artistic  picture. 

To  those  who  have  no  photographs  which  have  been 
executed  by  skilled  landscape  photographers,  I would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  a few  copies  ot  Ilarper'e  WeeJdij, 
containing  the  illustrations  of  English  church  architecture, 
for  in  them  may  be  found  many  examples  which,  if  well 
studied,  would  prove  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  any  one 
having  a taste  for  landscape  or  architectural  photography. 
Those  who  have  attained  eminence  as  landscape  photo- 
graphers are  not  in  the  habit  of  photograjihing  everything 
that  happens  to  come  before  their  instruments  without  first 
giving  the  subject  some  little  consideration.  It  is  always 
best  to  visit  the  locality  to  be  photographed  a day  or  two  in 
advance,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the  scenery,  and 
note  down  the  best  points  from  which  to  photograph  the 
same,  and  also  the  best  time  of  day  to  work  from  each  of 
the  diflerent  stand-points,  if  there  are  more  than  one. 

Never  attempt  to  photograph  any  white  or  light-coloured 
object  with  the  sun  shining  full  in  front,  for  the  result  will 
be  nothing  but  a miserable  failure,  at  least  so  far  as  artistic 
merit  is  concerned.  Better,  by  far,  wait  until  the  sun  has 
passed  around  to  the  opposite  side  far  enough  to  cast  a per- 
ceptible shadow  from  every  salient  point— a shadow  as  long 
or  broad,  or  a little  longer  or  broader  than  the  object  casting 
the  same  is  thick  or  high.  As  an  illustration,  a house  thirty 
feet  high  should  cast  a shadow  about  thirty  or  more  feet 
long. 

From  sunrise  until  half-past  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  o’clock  till  as  late  as  you  can  work, 
is  much  better  for  simple  landscapes  than  if  the  work  had 
been  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 


NOTES  ON  STRONG  ALKALINE  DEVELOPERS. 

BY  COL.  STOART  WOETLBY.* 

[In  the  course  of  a talk  with  the  Editor  the  other  day,  he 
asked  me  to  jot  down  a few  notes  for  the  Journal  on  the 
subject  of  emulsifying  bromide  of  silver. 

In  1873  I wrote  as  to  emulsifying  bromide  of  silver  in 
collodion,  and  never  found  any  difficulty  in  doing  so,  pro- 
vided I mixed  them  thoroughly  in  a mortar,  adding  the  one, 
little  by  little,  to  the  other.  It  required  knack  and  some- 
what delicate  manipulation,  but  the  result  was  very  satis- 
factory. So  with  gelatine  I act  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
no  drawback  ; still  at  present  I prefer  other  methods  of 
preparation. 

1 believe  many  negatives  are  lost  from  the  want  of 
studying  the  science  of  development.  If  room  can  be  found 
for  a reprint  of  a paper  published  by  me  in  1874,  it  will  be 
found  to  bear  exactly  on  the  work  of  the  pre.sent  day.] 

“ The  differences  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  developers  of 
various  strengths  is  a subject  to  which  sufficient  prominence 
has  not  hitherto  been  given  ; and  while  much  has  been 
written  on  the  component  parts  of  an  emulsion,  but  little 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  with  the  same  emul- 
sion, or  same  bath  process,  an  endless  variety  of  negatives  or 
^ The  Thotographic  Journal. 
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transparencies  can  be  produced,  and  thus  to  those  who  use 
a strong  alkaline  developer,  the  following  hints  will  bo  of 
use : — 

“ If  your  negatives  are  coming  too  dense,  reduce  the 
amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  your  developer  ; if  your  plates, 
on  the  contrary,  are  wanting  in  density,  increase  the  strength 
of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  adding,  in  the  latter  case,  a drop 
or  two  more  bromide  to  control  the  increased  energy  of  the 
developer. 

“The  plate  is  very  nearly  as  sensitive  with  a weak  solu- 
tion of  pyro  as  with  a strong  one,  and  the  development  is 
under  great  control,  as  by  adding  a few  drops  of  pyro  from 
time  to  time  (having  commenced  with  the  maximum  of 
strong  ammonia),  the  plate  can  be  worked  up  to  any  required 
density.  When  liquid  ammonia  is  used  in  the  developer, 
the  pyro  and  bromide  should  bo  applied  to  the  plates 
before  adding  the  ammonia  to  the  developing  solution. 

“ A modification  that  I have  found  of  great  value  during 
the  past  summer  has  been  the  use  of  a preparation  of  gelatine 
in  the  alkaline  developer.  It  enables  one  greatly  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  bromide,  and  indeed,  if  necessary,  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  as  the  gelatine  has  a great  restraining 
power  over  the  action  of  the  ammonia,  and  does  not,  as  bro- 
mide does,  interfere  with  the  production  of  detail.  Gelatine 
also  gives  a beautiful  deposit  on  the  negative,  and  anyone 
having  once  used  gelatine  will,  1 think,  adopt  it  for  his 
future  work. 

“ Tannin  and  gallic  acid  can  also  be  used  in  the  developer 
to  replace  bromide  ; but  the  quality  and  character  of  a nega- 
tive developed  with  gelatine  make  me  prefer  tUat  substance 
to  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned.  You  will  remember  that 
when  gelatine  was  added  to  the  iron  developer  some  years 
since,  it  tended  to  produce  a harder  and  denser  negative  than 
one  developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and,  more- 
over, the  plate  required  a longer  exposure  in  the  camera. 
The  action  of  gelatine  in  the  alkaline  developer  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  reverse  of  all  these  conditions. 

“ Another  subject  which  I have  worked  out  is  fuming  by 
ammonia  as  a means  of  developing  dry  plates,  and  with  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  I 6nd  great  advantage  in  its  use. 

“ The  less  a gelatine  him  has  to  do  with  water  the  better  ; 
and  I prefer  to  develop  a gelatino-bromide  plate  by  pouring 
on  it,  to  commence  with,  a developer  composed  of  glycerine 
and  water,  or  gelatine  and  water,  and  to  which  the  necessary 
bromide  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  added  as  usual.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  box  and  fumed,  and  a brilliant  and  perfect  image 
very  rapidly  appears.” 


DEFECTS  IN  ALBUMENIZKD  PAPER.— WEAK 
AND  STRONG  SILVER  BATHS. 

In  bis  correspondence  with  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Dr.  Vogel  says  : — 

“It  is  a long  time  since  so  many  complaints  have  been 
heard  about  albumen  paper  as  in  the  last  few  weeks,  although 
there  was  never  any  scarcity  of  complaints  about  this  sub- 
ject. I do  not  know  whether  the  same  cause  of  complaint 
exists  in  America,  but  I should  think  that  with  vour  varia- 
ble climate,  you  would  be  subject  to  the  same  annoyance 
just  as  much  as  we  here.  The  summer  is  pretty  near  at 
hand  now,  and  with  the  rising  of  the  thermometer  an  in- 
crease of  the  failures  of  albumen  paper,  and  a consequent 
increase  of  spoiled  pictures,  will  take  place.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  the  same  defect  appears  often  with  paper  of  differ- 
ent manufacturers ; and  it  seems  to  be  a correct  deduction 
from  this  fact,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  defects  has  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  raw  paper,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the 
manufacturers  work  after  one  method  and  use  the  same  albu- 
men. Almost  all  the  German  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  use  Rive’s  paper,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  has  undergone  some  change.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  complaints  now  heard  is  the  formation  of  bladders, 
or  blisters,  in  the  albumen  paper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
can  only  be  caused  by  insufficient  adhesion  between  the 


paper  and  the  layer  of  albumen,  a tendency  to  blister  being 
thus  developed  in  the  albumen  paper. 

“ A proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
paper  which  shows  a tendency  to  blister  is  ameliorated  by 
laying  the  same  with  the  back  in  water  till  the  layer  of 
albumen  which  lies  on  top  begins  to  soften.  Mr.  Wensko 
first  called  attention  to  this  fact;  and  paper  treated  this 
way,  and  dried  afterwards,  will  not  show  any  blisters.  The 
water  loosens  considerably  the  structure  of  the  paper,  the 
albumen  penetrates  deeper,  and  combines  mechanically  more 
freely  with  the  fibre,  which  prevents,  to  a great  extent,  the 
tendency  to  blister. 

“ In  proceeding  in  the  above  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
about  one  and  a half  per  cent,  of  chlor.  natrium  to  the  water, 
as  otherwise  too  much  salt  is  drawn  from  the  paper.  Many 
photographers,  of  course,  will  find  this  procedure  too  tedious, 
aud,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  the  albumenizers 
themselves.  Whenever  I detect  any  blisters  in  albumen 
paper,  I apply  at  once  a weak  fixing  bath,  about  1-25.  Of 
course,  the  pictures  must  stay  half  an  hour  in  the  bath  ; but 
no  blisters  appear  with  such  weak  fixing  baths. 

“ There  is  another  defect  iu  albumen  paper  much  com- 
plained about  of  late,  viz.,  that  parts  of  the  pictures  are 
loosened  to  sueh  an  extent  in  the  several  baths  they  go 
through,  that  they  can  be  easily  wiped  off.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  varnish  gets  off  by  itself  on  those  places,  and  this 
seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm 
season ; and  it  is  said  that  by  keeping  the  baths  and  the 
wash-water  at  about  G8“  Fahr.,  this  annoyance  is  avoided. 
Mr.  Schaarwachter,  here,  has  noticed  the  defect,  however, 
also  during  the  warm  season,  and  avoided  the  same  by  some- 
what longer  sensitizing  (four  to  five  minutes).  Mr.  Brandt, 
here,  asserts  that  the  manifold  defects  in  albumen,  so  much 
complained  about  now,  and  almost  unknown  formerly,  are 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  now  much  weaker  positive  baths 
are  used  than  formerly. 

“Fifteen  years  ago,  printing  baths  IG  or  1-5  were  in 
general  use,  but  then  a number  of  stock-dealers  put  albumen 
paper  in  the  market  which,  they  asserted,  needed  only  a 
silver  bath  1-20;  and,  in  fact,  pictures  were  shown  which 
had  been  produced  with  such  a weak  bath.  A great  saving 
of  silver  was  expected  ; and  the  weak  printing  bath  paraded 
in  all  the  leaders  of  the  photographic  journals.  But  it  soon 
became  a well-known  fact  that  although  a weak  silver  bath 
produces  good  pictures  when  fresh,  the  subsequent  prints 
deteriorate  very  rapidly.  In  America,  this  defect  was 
avoided  by  fuming  with  ammonia,  which  way  of  doing  has 
never  been  introduced  here. 

“Even  in  a strong  bath,  the  sheets  which  are  sensitized 
first  are  better  than  the  last  ones,  but  the  difference  is  much 
less.  The  strong  bath  coagulates  the  layer  of  albumen 
better,  and  allows  a more  rapid  sensibilization  ; and  yet  it 
is  found  that  lately  baths  ITO  are  generally  used,  i.e.,  weaker 
than  formerly,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  that  the  papers  are  now 
salted  much  less  than  formerly.  One  to  one  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  chlor.  ammonium  are  taken  now,  against  double  the 
quantity  formerly.  The  consumption  of  silver  was,  in  former 
times,  about  fifty  grammes  per  sheet,  while  now  it  is  only 
twenty-five  grammes  at  the  highest ; but  considering  the 
many  defects  of  albumen  lately  complained  about,  it  would 
seem  to  be  advisible  to  use  stronger  baths,  not  under  1'8. 
Weaker  baths  require  to  be  controlled,  not  by  the  ordinary 
argentometer,  which  is  always  in  the  wrong  with  old  baths, 
but  in  a chemical  way,  aud  by  intensifying  from  time  with 
fresh  silver  salt. 

“ Tho.se  who  want  to  avoid  the  chemical  test  will  proceed 
in  the  following  manner  : — Note  the  volume  of  the  freshly- 
prepared  bath,  and  the  number  of  sheets  which  have  been 
silvered  in  it.  When  the  bath  has  been  in  use  so  long  that 
only  three-quarters  of  its  original  volume  remain,  add  for 
each  sensitized  sheet,  1^  gramme  (25  grains)  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  dilute  the  bath  till  it  has  reached  its  original 
volume  again.  If  the  silver  bath  is  always  intensified  in 
this  way,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  occasions  to  complain 
about  failures  in  sensitizing.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Pliotographic  Society  has  been 
now  held  so  many  years  in  unbroken  succession,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  annual  institution.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Society  it  was  intended  that  an  exhibi- 
tion should  be  held  annually,  and  for  a few  years  this 
intention  was  carried  out.  For  some  reasons,  not  now 
worth  enquiring  into,  it  was  found  after  a time  that  the 
expenses  so  far  exceeded  the  income  that  it  was  desirable 
to  give  up  a project  which,  however  desirable,  was  im- 
poverishing the  Society.  Ihe  resumption  of  these  exhibi- 
tions under  more  fortunate  conditions  we  look  on  as  a 
very  happy  circumstance,  as  there  is  nothing,  probably,  so 
much  contributes  to  progressive  excellence  as  the  emula- 
tion produced  by  an  exhibition,  in  which,  whether  prizes 
are  offered  or  not,  a competitive  spirit  must  more  or  less 
prevail.  Apart  even  from  the  competitive  spirit,  and  the 
aim  at  excelling  which  must  exist,  the  annual  display 
of  the  best  work  of  the  best  men  must  inevitably  be 
valuable  and  stimulative.  Such  a display  furnishes  a 
standard  to  photographers  scattered  about  the  country, 
who  would  otherwise  be  at  a loss  to  know  the  latest  possi- 
bilities of  the  art,  what  styles  are  in  vogue,  and  what 
“ fashions  ” prevail.  Such  an  exhibition  also  affords  the 
public,  interested  in  photography,  to  estimate  the  progress 
of  the  art,  and  to  see  its  highest  possibilities,  rarely  seen 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  practice  of  photography. 

At  the  next  exhibition,  to  be  held  for  about  six  weeks 
during  the  month  of  October  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
November,  the  Council  has  decided  that  medals  for  ex- 
cellence shall  be  offered  as  in  former  years,  but  with  a 
difference  as  to  the  mode  of  award.  A new  principle  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  be  introduced.  Instead  of  apportioning 
the  medals  beforehand  to  the  best  works  of  special  kinds, 
such  as  portraiture,  landscapes,  dry  plate  work,  enlarge- 
ments, kc.,  as  on  former  occasions,  a certain  number  of 
medals,  or  rather  an  uncertain  number,  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  .Judges  for  award  to  examples  of  artistic 
or  scientific  excellence.  Such  an  arrangement  materi- 
.ally  relaxes  the  conditions  under  which  a jury  of 
artists  and  scientific  men  have  to  study  the  pic- 
tures and  make  their  decisions.  To  competitors  gener- 
ally the  difficulties  are  somewhat  increased,  inasmuch 
as  when  an  aim  is  made  specific,  a medal  being 
offered  for  a defined  thing,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
work  to  the  special  end  of  producing  that  thing,  whether 
it  be  portrait  or  landscape,  or  what  not.  Nevertheless,  the 
projected  comprehensiveness  has  many  advantages,  and 
offers  inducements  for  originality  and  novelty  of  excel- 
lence, whilst  the  old  system  tended  to  foster  working  in 
grooves.  The  medals  were  offered  for  excellence  in  known 


matters.  In  future  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
aim  at  high  excellence  in  beaten  paths ; but  there  is 
also  an  inducement  to  originate  new  forms  of  excellence  in 
either  method  or  result.  The  constitution  of  the  jury  is 
well  adapted  to  the  rewards  of  excellence  of  this  kind.  It 
will  contain,  as  on  the  last  two  occasions,  two  painters  — 
probably  Royal  Academicians — two  members  of  the 
Council,  and  two  ordinary  members  of  the  Society.  The 
painters  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  most  at  home  in 
deciding  or  pointing  out  the  highest  pictorial  or  artistic 
qualities  in  a picture,  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  portrait  or  whether  it  was  taken  on  a dry  or  wet 
plate  ; whilst  other  members  of  the  jury  might  indicate 
especial  technical  excellence  worthy  of  being  distinguished. 

Another  question  may  arise  which  may  demand  some 
consideration.  If  some  special  novelty  or  original  form  of 
excellence  demand  an  award  from  the  jury,. the  question 
may  arise  as  to  whether  secrecy  may  be  preserved,  or 
whether  making  a clean  breast  of  the  modus  operandi  should 
be  a condition  of  receiving  a medal.  To  take  an  illustra- 
tion. At  the  last  Exhibition,  some  remarkable  pictures 
were  exhibited  by  a llassian  photographer,  M.  Karelin, 
possessing  special  excellence  in  various  forms,  but  having 
one  feature  of  an  unusually  puzzling  character.  They 
consisted  of  groups  of  figures  distributed  over  planes  wide 
apart,  some  even  sitting  outside  the  window  of  a room  in 
which  the  others  were  seated,  all  well  defined,  certainly 
better  defined  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  would  bo 
rendered  by  any  known  lens.  There  seemed  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  experienced  photographers,  some 
“ dodge  ” in  effecting  this.  It  was,  however,  a high  excel- 
lence which  a jury  endowed  with  the  powers  of  the  next 
jury  might  well  distinguish  by  a medal.  If  so,  should  an 
explanation  of  the  method  be  made  a condition  of  the 
award?  Some  will  say  No;  as  the  method  itself  might 
be  worth  more  than  a medal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  object  of  a society  in  offering 
medals  is  not  to  reward  an  inventor  for  devising  something 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  to  promote  progress,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  secrets.  We  do  not  undertake  to  decide 
the  question.  We  merely  suggest  that  such  questions 
may  arise,  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  general  con- 
ditions of  competition. 

There  are  now  three  clear  months  to  prepare  for  the 
Exhibition,  and  we  trust  that  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  a good  one.  There  is  a new  motive  in  the  compre- 
hensive openness  of  the  competition  sufficient  to  induce 
those  who  have  carried  off  special  medals  to  try  in  this  new 
wide  field. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  recent  discussion  on  gelatine  plates  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  suggests  the  idea  whether  something  more 
could  not  be  done  to  further  our  knowledge  in  this,  as 
well  as  other  matters,  by  going  practically  into  the  subject. 
The  discussion,  as  the  President  rightly  pointed  out,  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  but  a working  investigation  among 
expert  photographers  would  do  still  more.  Mr.  Rrownrigg 
and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  agreed  with  each  other  that  gela- 
tine plates,  in  landscape  photography  at  any  rate,  showed 
a lack  of  appreciation  of  detail  and  shadows,  while  Mr. 
Werge,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  a practised  photographer, 
intimated  considerable  surprise  at  such  statements.  This 
is  only  one  point  of  many  that  evoked  attention  in  the  im- 
portant discussion,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Why  cannot  a discussion  of  this  kind  be  followed  up  by  a 
practical  investigation,  a matter  in  which  many  gentlemen, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  we  feel  sure,  would  be 
eady  to  assist.  The  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society 
are  over  for  the  summer,  and  summer  is  of  all  times  the 
best  suited  for  the  practical  investigation  of  photographic 
problems.  In  photographic  societies  abroad  it  is  the 
custom  to  nominate  “commissions”  to  enquire  into 
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subjects  of  a practical  nature,  the  commission  usually  con- 
sisting of  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  who  are  thorough-going 
photographers,  and  who  are  in  no  way  pecuniarily  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  under  investigation.  Whether  it  is 
a new  developer,  a patent  albumenized  paper,  ora  lens  of 
novel  construction,  this  is  handed  over  to  the  Commission, 
who  practically  test  the  thing  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  might  not  be  convenient  to  follow  in  every  particular 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  Commissions,  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  dubbing  the  investigators  by  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Commissioner ; but  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  we  might  learn  a good  deal  by  following  the 
example  of  foreign  brethren  to  some  extent.  Indeed,  for 
that  matter,  the  Photographic  Society  has  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  members  of  its  Council  to  act  as  investigators, 
but  the  occasions  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The  last, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mac- 
lachlau  announced  that  he  had  conceived  a simple  method 
of  preparing  and  maintaining  the  silver  dipping  bath,  when 
the  Photographic  Society  appointed  ^ir.  .John  Spiller 
and  the  late  Jlr.  Le  Nev'e  Foster  to  look  into  the  matter. 

But  in  investigations  of  the  nature  to  which  we  refer, 
there  need  be  no  restriction  of  the  number  of  investigators 
to  two  or  three.  Ilalf-a-dozea  gentlemen,  or  even  more, 
provided  they  were  all  of  them  familiar  with  camera  work, 
would  at  a couple  of  sittings,  by  the  working  together  and 
comparing  results,  bring  to  light  a vast  number  of  facts  of 
practical  importance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of 
developing  and  intensifying  the  gelatine  film.  So  far  as 
the  meeting  at  the  Photographic  Society  expressed  itself, 
there  seems  at  present  no  perfectly  trustworthy  plan  of  in- 
tensifying the  gelatine  image.  If  suitably  exposed  and 
suitably  developed,  the  result  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
for  ; but,  as  ^Ir.  Valentine  Blanchard  testified,  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  be  learned  before  we  shall  be  able  to  rest 
on  our  oars.  'The  experience  of  many  will  tally  with  that 
of  Mr.  Blanchard  ; but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  if  he 
witnessed  the  manipulation  of  gelatine  plates  by  others  who 
have  employed  them,  he  might  become  cognisant  of  details 
he  had  passed  over,  just  as  it  is  very  certain  that  they, 
again,  would  learn  something  in  seeing  Mr.  Blanchard 
operate. 

The  question  as  to  whether  gelatine  plates  really  do  fail 
to  render  half-tone  in  the  shadows  is  another  point  that 
would  be  soon  disposed  of  in  the  hands  of  half-a-dozen 
practical  workers.  Many  of  us  unwittingly  base  our 
knowledge  of  a process  upon  too  narrow  a foundation.  Some 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a supply  of  well-pre-  ' 
pared  and  highly  sensitive  films,  while  others  have  been 
disgusted  by  a dozen  failures.  Some  have  confined  their 
experience  of  gelatine  plates  to  the  studio,  and  others  to 
landscape  photography,  ami,  fallacious  as  it  may  be,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  the  better  reports  upon  gelatine 
films  come  from  in-door  photographers,  and  not  from 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  landscape  work.  This, 
however,  would  be  only  one  point  the  more  upon  which  a 
practical  conference  would  set  us  right.  Wheu  we  get  two 
such  contradictory  opinions  as  those  of  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis  and  Mr.  Werge,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  reconcile  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  gelatine  process  that  seems  to 
invite  just  now  common  investigation  by  practical  men. 
There  is  the  platinotype  process,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  of  late,  and  about  which  we  shall  certainly  like  to 
hear  more.  Again,  carbon  printing  offers  many  points  that 
might  be  advantageously  taken  up.  There  are,  in  fact, 
several  subjects  of  paramount  interest  at  this  moment 
which  afford  matter  for  practical  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion. Are  there  gentleman  to  be  found  ready  and 
willing  to  take  part  in  such  conferences?  We  cannot  but 
believe  such  to  be  the  case,  especially  among  the  practised 
amateurs  of  the  present  day.  If  such  gentlemen  desired 
some  sanction  or  appointment,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Photographic  Society  would  readily  initiate  the  good  work, 


and  the  present  time  would  be  a suitable  period  of  com- 
mencement. It  is  the  custom  abroad  to  draw  up  a re- 
port and  publish  the  same  in  the  organ  of  the  Society, 
and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  Photographic 
Society  would  readily  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of 
printing  any  such  report  as  might  be  presented  to  them. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  making  the  suggestion,  and  those  present  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  the  value  of  conferences  or  commissions  such 
as  we  describe.  Among  amateur  clubs  there  is,  we  know, 
nothing  novel  about  the  idea  of  meeting  together  and 
working  experimentally  with  a certain  collodion,  deve- 
loper, intensifier,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  development  of  this 
action  among  photographers  of  standing  which  would 
be  productive  of  so  much  substantial  good,  that  w'e 
desire  to  see  carried  out. 


DRY  GEL.\TTNE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION. 

I.N  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  noticed  the  discussion  at  the 
Photographic  Society  is  regarded  from  an  abstract  point  of 
view ; but  wo  have  a word  to  add  of  a more  essentially  personal 
and  practical  kind,  which  is  due  from  us,  as  we  were  not  able 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Cowan  referred  to  our 
opinion  of  the  results  of  certain  negatives  produced  on 
gelatine  plates.  The  prints  were  shown  to  us  without  any 
intimation  of  any  kind  as  to  their  respective  origin.  They 
appeared  at  first  glance  to  be  both  from  the  same  negative, 
with  a difierence  only  in  the  printing.  They  were,  in  fact, 
cabinet  portraits,  taken  at  the  same  sitting  in  immediate 
succession,  and  precisely  alike  in  arrangement,  &c.  Both 
were  goo  1,  as  is  all  Mr.  Cowan’s  work,  but  one  looked  a little 
over-soft,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  slightly  flat  ; whilst  the  other, 
although  very  soft,  full  of  detail,  and  fine  modelling,  was 
decidedly  the  more  brilliant.  We  unhesitatingly  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter  as  the  finest  picture.  We  were  then 
informed  that  it  was  from  a gelatine  plate,  whilst  the  other 
was  from  a wet  plate  which  had  been  exposed  ten  limes  as 
long  as  the  gelatine  plate.  Lack  of  details  in  shadows  was 
a complaint  made  by  some  of  the  members  in  relation  to 
gelatine  negatives.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfect 
modelling,  a quality  greatly  dependant  upon  detail  in  the. 
shadows,  in  the  print  in  question  and  some  others  wo  aw 
We  have,  however,  seen  frequent  examples  of  the  lack  of 
detail  mentioned,  especially  in  distant  foliage,  a grey  foggy 
mass  app(;aring  instead  of  detail.  But  this  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  is  a common  fault  of  mismanaged 
alkaline  development,  and  is  not  by  any  meaus  a peculiarity 
of  gelatine  plates. 


frombings  0f  ^0ndu5. 

PitOTOORAPiiic  Society  of  Gkeat  Britain.* 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Juno  10th,  at  .5,  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings,  the  President  asked 
!Mr.  Valentino  Blanchard  to  favour  the  meeting  with  some  ob- 
servations on  failures  in  the  production  of  gelatine  negatives,  a 
subject  ho  had  kindly  undertaken  to  introduce  that  evening. 

Jlr.  Bcanciiaud  said  : I must  begin  by  making  an  apology  to 
the  meeting.  A paper  as  on  other  occasions  should  have  been 
read,  but  unfortunately  it  was  found  that  none  was  forthcoming, 
and  at  the  last  moment  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  lay  before  the  Society.  It  appeared  tome, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a shame  if  the  members  wore  to  as- 
semble without  having  a subject  to  discuss,  anil  as  the  question  of 
gelatine  plates  has  of  late  occupied  so  much  attention — your  last 
three  meetings  having  been  largely  engrossed  by  it — I thou  ght 
that  a few  remarks  coucerning  the  failures  I have  had  in  woik- 
ing  the  process  would  lead  to  a profitable  discussion,  and  might 
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possibly  elicit  some  information  from  members  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  gelstine  process  which  would  be  useful  to  all 
of  us.  Mv  attention  was  directed  praotic  illy  to  gelatine  pi  ites 
in  November  last,  when  I was  unexpectedly  cilled  upon  to 
photograph  an  old  lady  and  gentleman,  both  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  from  this  cause  presenting  some  difficulty  to  the  I 
photographer.  The  light  was  not  good,  but  it  was  a case  of  ' 
necessity,  as  another  opportunity  would  probably  never  present  ! 
itself,  and  I tried  a gelaline  plate.  My  first  experiment  was  a 
marvellous  success  and  far  beyond  my  anticipations.  I have 
these  negatives  by  me  still,  and  I confess  that  I frequently  look 
at  them  with  fond  longings.  Regarding  them  by  my  after  ex- 
perience of  the  process,  1 can  say  that  my  success  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  beginner  in  card  playing— I was  highly 
favoured  by  fortune.  Never  have  I in  technical  excellence  sur- 
passed those  first  two  negatives  taken  in  November  last,  though 
I have  tried  many  a plate  since.  After  my  first  suco  css  I was 
so  delighted  by  the  shortness  of  exposure  that  1 was  led  on  to 
difficulties  in  this  direction,  having,  I suppose,  expected  too  much 
of  the  process.  1 then  adopted  rigid  precautions  so  far  as  ex-  | 
posure  was  concerned,  and  d must  say  that  some  of  the  results  j 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory — more  satisfactory,  indeed,  than 
1 anticipated.  I found  that  hurrying  the  development  was  a | 
fatal  error,  so  I waited  patiently,  using  a minimised  quantity 
of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  genera'ly  to  my  satisfac-  | 
tion  reaped  the  reward  of  my  patience.  The  possibility,  how-  j 
ever,  of  doing  so  much  by  patient  development  tends  to  induce  | 
one  to  shorten  the  exposure  in  the  hope  of  afterwards  compeii-  i 
sating  the  loss  ; development  is  prolonged,  and  then  comes  the  ] 
well-known  yellow  deposit.  This  was  my  experience,  and  I : 
found  that  the  prolonged  treatment  of  the  gelatine  with  am-  ! 
monia  inevitably  produced  this  yellowness.  .Some  of  the  nega- 
tives I obtained  were  to  all  appearance,  technically  speaking, 

I thought— judging  by  a long  familiarity  with  wet  plates—  | 
absolutely  perfect,  and  delighted  me  beyond  measure.  But  ■ 
when  they  came  to  be  printed  I was  wofolly  disappointed,  for 
owing  to  their  peculiar  colour  they  were  of  such  a density  that  ^ 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  the  prints  were  obtained  from  them,  ; 
and  even  then  were  much  harder  than  from  the  look  of  the  ' 
negatives  I should  have  been  prepared  to  expect.  I then  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  I gave  the  full  exposure,  and  by 
using  less  ammonia  and  shortening  the  development  obtained  ! 
negatives  just  as  thin  as  the  others  with  the  short  exposure  and  ^ 
prolonged  development  were  loo  dense.  Then  came  the 
question,  how  to  intensify  these  thin  negatives  and  get  them  to  j 
print.  I tried  various  methods  of  intensification  with  more  or  ' 
less  success.  Among  others  I tried  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  | 
and  iron  and  silver  ; and  though  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
intensification  with  the  latter,  1 was  met  with  a new  difficulty,  ! 
for  the  deposit  was  uniform  all  over  the  plate,  upon  the  half-  I 
tones  as  well  as  upon  the  high  lights,  and  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  the  intensified  negatives  took  ten  ! 
limes  longer  to  print  than  those  which  had  had  the  prolonged 
development.  Intensification  of  this  kind  was  certainly  no 
advantage,  and  it  then  became  a question  as  to  whether  the  ! 
yellow  deposit  could  bo  easily  and  safely  cleared  from  the  nega-  ' 
fives,  and  what  method  was  best  to  use.  I found  on  the  whole  ' 
that  the  best  medium  for  performing  this  office  was  hydro-  ; 
chloric  acid,  and  that  it  could  be  so  used  as  to  still  preserve  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  the  result.  But  with  the  hydro-  1 
chloric  acid  came  another  serious  defect.  The  film  of  gelatine, 
which  under  the  tedious  process  of  development  showed  no  signs  i 
of  “ frilling.”  became  loose  an  t detached  from  the  glass  directly 
the  hydrochloric  acid  touched  it.  and  of  course  the  picture  was  ! 
at  once  rendered  worthless.  A remedy  for  this  defect,  I found,  | 
however,  consisted  in  drying  the  film  before  the  hydrochloric  [ 
acid  was  applied,  and  negatives  treated  in  this  way  showed  r.o 
tendency  to  “frill.”  I am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  my  ' 
failures  with  the  gelatine  process  have  been  caused  by  iny 
practice — wliich  in  my  work  with  wet  plates  1 have  always  con- 
sidered a non — of  using  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  | 

One  of  rny“  crazes”  is,  that  a lens  which  wdl  not  boar  every  i 
kind  of  fixed  stop  being  punched  out  of  the  tube,  and  being 
used  quite  free  and  unobstructed,  is  worthless  for  my  purpose  | 
Of  course  I use  stops,  but  I prefer  to  hive  absolute  control  over  1 
them,  and  hence,  as  1 say,  I must  bo  able  to  use  the  lens  with  ' 
its  full  aperture.  But  even  with  a blackened  tube  there  is  a 
possibility  of  reflections  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  the 
use  of  such  a tube  with  gelatine  plates  these  reflections  may 
very  likely  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  my  failures. 


With  a good  many  of  my  first  results  I got  a number  of  spots 
or  bubbles  on  the  negative  which  troubled  me  considerably  until 
a cure  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Werge.  I must  confess  that  my 
first  experience  of  Mr.  Werge’s  method  rather  terrified  me,  for 
seizing  the  date  ho  polished  it  with  such  vigour  that  1 had 
dreams  of  the  possibility  of  a skating  rink  being  constructed  of 
a vast  gclatino  negative,  so  hard  and  so  polished  had  the  surface 
become.  1 have,  I think,  gone  over  all  the  sources  of  trouble 
which  at  this  moment  I can  recollect,  and  I hope  that  some 
other  member  will  supplement  the  few  rom irks  1 have  been 
able  to  make.  I might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Mr.  Cowan  in  all  probability  will  be 
able  to  offer  some  valuable  suggestions. 

Mr.  Cowan,  on  exhibiting  some  negatives  for  inspection,  said  : 
In  showing  the  negatives  which  I have  submitted  to-night,  I 
had  no  idea  of  saying  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  gelatino 
process.  I might,  however,  after  hearing  Mr.  Blanchard’s  re- 
marks, say  one  or  two  things  which  occurred  to  me  whilo  he 
was  speaking.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
removing  the  yellow  colour,  1 should  certainly  say,  that  it  any- 
one Uses  a strong  solution  while  the  plate  is  wet,  he  will  be 
almost  certain  to  have  “ frilling.”  But  if  the  plate,  after  being 
fixed,  or  after  having  been  dried,  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  not  the  slightest  effect  will  be  produced  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  I have  used  it  as  strong  as  fiO  per  cent. 
My  pr.actico  is,  as  soon  ns  the  plate  is  developed,  to  put  it  into 
a solution  of  alum,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  two  or  three 
minutes  at  least.  It  may  then  be  fixed,  but  after  fixing,  again 
placed  in  the  alum  solution,  and  let  remain  there  a considerable 
time — even  half  an  hour.  If  this  method  be  adopted  there  need 
not  be  any  anxiety  about  frilling  ; indeed,  the  film,  when  dry, 
will  be  so  hard  as  to  boar  very  rough  usage,  and  in  many  cases 
varnish  may  be  dispensed  with.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  process  of  development  may  be  simplifiod,  and  the  working 
conducted  with  greater  ease,  by  using  a diluted  instead  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  and  bromide  ; and  in  practice 
I find  it  better  to  substitute  for  the  old  plan  the  making  of  three 
separate  solutions.  Thus  starting  with  one  solution  of  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  bromide  and  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  have  a second  containing  half  as  much  again,  and  a 
third  double  as  much  to  the  same  amount  of  water  in  each  case. 
By  using  equal  proportions  of  either  of  these  solutions,  and  a 
double  strength  solution  of  pyro,  the  development  is  kept  more 
perfectly  under  control.  I do  not  find  there  is  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  the  density  of  a negative.  Say  that  you  have 
one  that  looks  yellow : all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wash  it  in 
alum,  and  take  it  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; but  with 
respect  to  intensification,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  I must 
confess  that,  personally,  I have  little  faith  in  any  of  the  methods 
yet  known  ; at  the  same  time,  I remember  taking  a negative 
which  was  extremely  thin,  and  asking  a friend  to  intensify  it, 
and  ill  this  case  the  intensification  was  perfectly  satisfactorv. 

1 think  that  in  any  case  of  intensifying  with  silver,  th-i  shadows 
should  be  cleared  with  iodine,  and  then  exposed  to  light. 

Mr.  Pay.vk  Je.v.'Iisos.  I have  had  some  experience  with 
gelatine  plates,  and  I think  I may  s.ay  I have  met  with  exactly 
the  same  difficulties  as  those  which  Mr.  Blanchard  has  men- 
tioned. Certainly,  1 have  met  with  the  difficulties  of  intensify- 
ing and  of  frilling  when  treating  a negative  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  reduce  intensity.  I quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
necessity  of  drying  the  plate  before  placing  it  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  frilling  does 
not  occur  ; and  I also  agree  with  Mr.  Cowan,  that  a preventive 
is  found  in  the  use  of  alum.  I question  very  much,  however, 
whether  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  proper  agent  to  use  under  such 
circumstances.  I am  disposed  to  believe  that,  in  reducing  in- 
tensity, hydrochloric  acid,  in  adilition  to  attacking  the  high 
lights,  also  affects  the  shadows,  and  that  wo  are  still  in  want  of 
a suitable  agent  for  the  reduction  of  over  intense  gelatine  nega- 
tives. With  reference  to  iiiteiisificatioii,  I am  afraid  that  all 
present  metliods  are  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that 
a negative  is  procured  of  a good  intensity,  but  not  what  o o 
would  term  the  proper  intensity,  and  the  use  of  an  intensiSnr 
does  not  act  upon  the  plate  in  the  way  we  would  wish  it  to  do. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  what  we  want  in  gelatine  work  is  a 
reliable  method  of  inleiisification,  and  also  a good  method  of 
i reduction  of  intensity.  I have  used  for  the  latter  purpose  a 
j solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  there  is  the  rather  strong 
I objection  that  it  turns  the  film  of  a yellow  colour  throughout, 
j At  tho  same  time,  in  some  cases  it  reduces  admirably,  but  the 
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colour  is  most  difficult  to  judge,  and  vary  apt,  without  a very 
large  experience  indeed,  to  lead  one  astray.  It  has  certainly 
one  advantage  over  hydrochloric  acid  : it  does  not  attack  the 
shadows,  but  couftnes  itself  to  the  high  lights  ; but,  as  I said, 
its  colour  is  so  yellow  and  peculiar  that  it  must  almost  bo  pro- 
nounced to  be  unreliable.  I (pieation  whether,  after  all,  it  is 
possible  to  get  results  from  the  gelatine  process  quite  equal  to 
those  obtained  from  the  wet.  It  has,  I admit,  a groat  advantage 
in  its  portability,  and,  of  course,  everyone  should  give  it  the 
fairest  trial ; but  my  experience  is  that  it  does  not  give  such 
fine  results  as  are  possible  with  the  wet.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  going  to  give  it  up,  and  am  shortly  going  to  test  it  with 
some  large  plates.  Every  photographer  is,  I think,  in  duty 
bound  to  try  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  aud  in  every  manner 
possible  ; but  I cannot  help  feeling  there  is  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  appearance  of  the  finished  print, — whether  it 
be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage,  I am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  say, — a certain  want  of  brilliancy,  which  is  not  apparent  in 
the  print  from  the  wot  plate  negative,  and  I think  that  feeling 
of  pleasure  which  one  has  in  looking  upon  these  dry-plate 
negatives  is  one  that  is  deceiving,  and  will  tell  against  them 
when  the  feeling  wears  away.  My  great  hope  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  present  superior  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  process,  we 
may  yet  see  collodion  as  sensitive,  or  more  so.  I would  certaialy 
prefer  collodion  to  gelatine,  if  it  could  equal  it  in  rapidity. 
However,  I am  about  to  take  out  some  more  plates,  and  may 
be  able  to  speak  better  ot  it  when  1 return.  I shall  certainly 
not  give  it  up  just  yet.  As  I have  already  said,  what  I should 
like  to  see  is  a method  of  intensifying  and  also  of  reducing  the 
intensity  of  gelatine  negatives  in  a certain  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  President.  Has  your  experience,  ilr.  Jennings,  ex- 
tended to  portraiture,  or  has  it  been  continod  to  landscape  ? 

Mr.  Jenninos.  To  landscape  entirely. 

The  President.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  as  I believe 
the  conditions  differ  considerably. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in 
working  thoso  plates  in  the  studio  and  out  of  doors.  For  por- 
traiture, I have  no  doubt  they  are  in  some  respects  superior  to 
collodion  ; but  in  landscape,  they  appear  to  lack  something 
which  wet  plates  possess. 

Mr.  Brownrigg.  I have  tried  the  gelatine  plates  against 
collodion,  both  being  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances, 
and  I must  endorse  Mr.  Jennings’  opinion  that  I could  not  get 
such  favourable  results  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  With 
all  the  trouble  aud  inconvenience  of  the  wet  process,  I yet  pre- 
fer it  to  the  gelatine.  What  struck  me  as  a peculiar  feature  in 
the  gelatine  process  is,  that  in  the  deep  shadows  you  cannot 
produce  that  clearness  and  detail  that  you  can  get  in  a wet 
plate,  the  exposure  being  given  which  the  well-lighted  parts  of 
the  subject  required,  and  beyond  which  they  suffered.  In 
photographing  a landscape,  for  instance,  the  dark  shadows 
under  trees  are  devoid  of  detail,  and  these  dark  portions  do 
not  appear  to  affect  the  plate  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  high 
lights.  In  a landscape  lighted  by  sunshine,  where  the  high 
lights  are  very  marked,  this  difference  of  sensitiveness  is  very 
apparent,  and  while  tho  lighted  portions  may  lose  all  force  from 
over-action  of  light,  the  parts  in  shadow  may  bo  under- 
exposed. I tried  three  12  by  10  plates  under  different  con- 
ditions, the  result  bearing  out  this  statement.  No.  1,  an  oak 
in  full  leaf,  ninety  seconds’  exposure  : all  the  parts  in  good  light 
were  fully  exposed,  but  there  was  almost  no  detail  in  the 
shadows.  No.  2,  a dark  subject  in  a wood,  teu  minutes’  ex- 
posure : good  detail  in  the  shadows,  but  the  negative  was  worth- 
less from  over-exposure  in  the  high  lights.  No.  3,  another  dark 
subject,  ten  minutes’  exposure.  In  this  view  there  wote  no 
strung  lights,  the  result  being  a good  negative,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  detail  in  all  parts.  In  the  wet  process,  the  develop- 
ment can  be  so  humoured  as  to  compensate  this  difference,  and 
we  all  know  what  au  iron  developer  is  capible  of  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  in  working  the  gelatine  process,  this  power  of  modi- 
fication cannot  be  used,  and  the  picture  suffers  accordingly. 
It  also  seems  to  me  that,  in  many  of  the  photographs  produced 
by  the  gelatiuo  process,  there  is  a great  want  of  sharpness. 
I am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  mj'steries  of  photographic 
science  to  be  able  to  assign  a cause,  but  I might  suggest  that 
the  sensitiveness  ot  the  plates  to  a vivid  image  would,  from  the 
high  light  being  destroyed,  be  liable  to  produce  a want  of  sharp- 
ness. In  albumen  plates,  for  instance,  when  the  exposure  is 
ong  and  the  action  slow,  the  sharpness  is  wonderful.  This,  of 


course,  may  not  ne  tho  proper  solution  of  tho  phenomena,  but 
I am  certainly  confident  that  it  exists,  and  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  a bright  light. 

Tho  President.  You  also  have  confined  yourself  to  land- 
scape photography,  Mr.  Brownrigg,  in  connection  with  gelatine 
plates  ? 

Mr.  Brownrigg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis.  Tho  effects  described  by  IMr.  Brown- 
rigg  are  similar  to  what  I havo  myself  seen.  With  reference 
to  tho  adaptability  of  tho  gelatine  process  to  portraiture  in 
preference  to  landscape  work,  I believe  tho  over-sensitiveness 
ot  these  plates  to  the  high  light  is  not  so  detrimental  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter.  In  photographing  a landscape,  you 
have  a number  of  deep  shadows  which  you  cannot  illuminate  ; 
but  in  portraiture,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  able  to  modify  your 
lighting  in  such  a manner  that  this  strong  contrast  is  avoided. 
It  is  well  known  that  tho  skill  of  tho  portrait  photographer  is 
shown  in  his  management  and  mastery  of  tho  lighting.  I am 
strongly  of  opinion,  not  only  with  regard  to  tho  dry,  but  with 
reference  to  the  wet,  that  no  process  is  quite  satisfactory  for 
landscape  purposes  unless  you  can  develop  all  tho  details,  and 
afterwards,  if,  and  as,  necessary,  intensify.  In  going  round  the 
last  Exhibition,  and  looking  at  the  pictures  stated  to  be  from 
gelatine  plates,  I remember  it  was  said,  “These  cannot  be 
gelatine,  because  of  the  details  in  the  shadows.’’ 

Mr.  Wbrge.  I am  rather  surprised  at  tho  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  and  especially 
at  the  remarks  which  havo  fallen  from  Captain  Brownrigg  and 
Mr.  Davis.  These  gentle»ien  havo  stated  that  there  is  a want 
of  definition  in  the  shadows  of  the  plates  prepared  by  tho 
gelatine  process.  I must  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  quite  the  contrary  has  been  tho  case.  If  there  is  any- 
thing which  gelatine  does,  it  certainly  renders  detail  in  the 
shadows.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  expose  sufficiently  you  will 
get  want  of  detail,  but  then  the  remedy  is  easy  enough.  I may 
remark,  with  regard  to  portraiture,  that  if  tho  right  exposure  be 
given,  there  will  be  more  detail  in  the  shadows  given  by  the 
gelatine  process  than  by  any  other.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  already 
told  you  how  to  get  rid  of  the  bubbles — tho  soap-like  bubbles 
— caused  by  the  ammonia  during  the  process  of  development. 
The  removal  of  these  bubbles  by  the  hand  is  of  course  effectual, 
but  the  cleauest  aud  neatest  wav,  I think,  is  by  means  of  a 
broad  camel’s  hair  brush,  which  answers  admirably  for  tho 
purpose.  Tho  camel’s  hair  brush  has  also  another  advantage  : 
it  can  be  used  to  lead  tbe  developer  over  the  film,  aud  thus 
enable  one  to  locally  treat  the  negative,  and  in  some  measure  to 
modify  the  development,  a possibility  which  has  not  previously 
been  claimed  for  tho  gelatine  process.  With  regard  to 
“ frilling,”  it  can  certainly  bo  obviated  by  the  use  of  an  alum 
solution,  but  tho  solution  must  bo  strong  enough,  and  the 
plates  immersed  in  it  long  enough.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  apply  the  alum  to  every  plate, 
because  you  never  know  how  the  plates  are  going  to  behave. 
Of  course,  there  are  instances  in  which  plates  havo  been  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  have  not  shown  signs  of  ‘‘  frilling,’  ’ 
but  it  is  very  uncertain  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  invari- 
ably use  the  uluin  solution,  you  may  immerse  them  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  clear  them  as  long  as  you  like.  1 find  that 
a few  drops  of  tho  acid — say  a drachm  to  half  a pint  of  water — 
makes  a solution  quite  strong  enough  to  clear  off  tho  yellow 
stain.  If  this  proportion  be  observed,  I do  not  think  it  is 
likely  that  tho  half  tones  will  be  interfered  with  ; at  least,  I 
have  never  observed  it  do  so.  With  regard  to  developers,  I 
may  say  I have  used  pyrogallic  developers  extensively,  but  on 
tho  whole  1 have  a preference  for  a developer  of  ferrous  oxalate. 
One  ot  the  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  the  latter  is  tho  slowness 
with  which  the  plates  develop ; the  exposure,  however,  is  very 
uniform.  For  transparencies  the  ferrous-oxalate  is  also 
decidedly  the  best.  The  transparency  I have  brought  with  me 
to-night  was  made  on  a gelatine  plate;  exposed  to  the  light  of 
a jet  of  gas  for  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  developed  by  the 
ferrous-oxalate,  the  develepmeut  occupying  about  four  niinntes, 
which  on  the  whole  is  rather  quick.  The  oxalate  developer 
used  was  at  least  three  weeks  old,  and  had  been  used  every  day  ; 
indeed,  I find  tliis  developer  can  bo  kept  lor  two  or  three  weeks 
without  showing  any  sign  of  decreased  power  or  slow  working. 
It  may  bo  said  to  be  as  good  as  on  the  first  day  it  was  made. 
It  is  also  an  immense  advantage  in  using  tho  ferrous-oxalate 
that  the  bubbles,  so  frequent  when  a pyrogallic  developer  is 
used,  are  entirely  avoided.  The  plates  seldom  need  to  be 
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treated  with  the  aluna  solution,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  hydrochloric  acid.  There  are  no  yellow  stains,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  negative  in  colour  is  more  like  that  of  a wet 
plate.  Indeed,  the  colour  of  the  negative  developed  by  feirous- 
oxalato  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  When  a pyro-developer  is 
employed  it  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  subject  and  time  of 
exposure.  When  brilliancy  is  required,  increase  the  strength 
of  the  pyro,  and  when  sottnes.s  and  abundance  of  detail  are 
wanted,  diminish  the  quantity  of  pyro  and  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia.  From  the  same  subject  and  time  of 
exposure  half  a dozen  dilferent  qualities  of  negatives  may  be 
obtained  by  modifying  the  proportions  of  the  pyrogallic  acid, 
bromide,  and  ammonia.  Halation  is  observable  on  thinly  coated 
gelatine  plates  only.  If  the  gelatine  films  have  the  requisite 
opacity,  there  will  be  no  signs  ut  halation,  but  even  this  defect 
is  rendered  more  visible  by  the  use  of  a pyro-developer  than  by 
using  a developer  of  ferrous-oxalate.  The  other  day  I gave 
two  exposures  on  a thinly  coated  gelatine  plate,  cut  it  in  two, 
and  developed  one  half  with  pyro  and  the  other  with  oxalate. 
The  pyro-developed  picture  exhibited  the  appearance  of  hala- 
tion in  a much  more  marked  degree  than  the  oxalate-developed 
picture,  though  the  time  of  exposure  was  the  same  on  each 
portion  of  the  plate.  When  thinly-coated  gelatine  plates  are 
employed,  they  should  be  “ blacked,”  especially  for  landscape 
work ; but  the  simplest  method  is  to  select  those  plates  that 
possess  the  requisite  opacity  without  backing. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings.  I think  gelatine  workers  generally 
will  not  find  any  lack  of  half  tone  or  detail,  if  proper  care  be 
taken  to  give  the  right  exposure.  The  great  fault  in  landscape 
work  is,  as  I have  said  before,  a certain  waut  of  brilliaacy  or 
sparkle  in  the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  there  is  a little  misunderstanding  on 
the  question  of  sufficient  exposure  in  reference  to  what  1 said. 
Without  a doubt,  a full  period  of  exposure  gives  all  the  detail  In 
the  shadows ; but  it  is,  1 think,  at  the  expense  of  brilliancy  in 
the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I have  several  times  noticed  that  though 
many  people  use  the  same  developer,  they  do  not  appear  to  get 
the  same  results.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  very 
easily  tried.  For  instance,  take  a gelatine  plate  and  expose 
it,  and  then  cut  it  in  half.  Develop  one  half  with  a developer 
containing  the  full  amount  of  ammonia ; and  then  take  the 
other,  and  develop  with  the  same  strength  pyro,  and  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  and  bromide,  but  adding  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  it,  until  the  high  lights  show  well,  and  then  gradually 
adding  the  remainder.  The  difference  in  these  two  plates  will 
be,  that  while  in  the  one  you  get  flatness,  in  the  other  you  will 
have  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings.  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cowan  one 
question.  We  are,  of  course,  all  agreed  as  to  the  superior 
rapidity  of  the  gelatine  platos  over  the  collodion  ones ; but  I 
should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Cowan  whether  he  considers  the 
best  results  obtained  from  gelatine  are  equal  to  the  best  results 
obtained  from  collodion? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  best  answer  I can  give  to  that  question 
is  this: — Some  time  ago  two  prints  were  shown  to  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  he  was  asked  to 
decide  which  was  the  best,  lie  did  not  know  how  they  were 
dune,  nor  whether  they  were  from  wet  or  dry  plates.  ‘‘There 
is  no  difference,”  he  said,  at  first:  “ they  are  from  the  same 
negative.”  But  after  examination,  he  at  last  gave  the  verdict  in 
the  favour  ot  the  one  which  happened  to  be  from  a dry  plate 
gelatine  negative.  'I’he  prints  were  also  soon  after  shown  t ) 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  ho,  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  negatives,  also  decided  in  preference  of  the  gelatine  plate. 
The  pictures,  1 may  say,  were  portraits  ; the  dry  plate  exposed 
one-tenth  the  time  of  the  wet.  'i’he  complaint  of  many  is 
that  the  gelatine  plates  lack  brilliancy,  but  I think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  method  of  using  double  strength  solution  of 
pyro,  and  gradually  diluting  it  down  with  equal  proportions  of 
the  ammonia  and  bromide  solution,  certainly  favours  brilliancy, 
and  that  the  use  of  a weak  solution  of  pyro,  and  the  addition 
of  the  full  amount  of  ammonia  and  bromide,  at  once  tends  to 
give  flatness. 

Mr.  IIerbekt  Berkeley.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
want  of  sharpness  in  the  gelatine  plates  complained  of  by 
soma  gentlemen,  is  caused  by  halation  and  by  the  extreme 
sonsiiivcueiiB  of  the  gelatine  film.  As  regards  the  absence  of 
“ trilling  I in  those  plates  which  had  been  dried,  I have  found 
plates  which  have  been  developed  become,  after  a time,  even 
insoluble  in  hot  water,  1 have  by  me  some  gelatine  plates 


which  were  prepared  some  three  years  ago,  and  were  merely 
kept  for  experimental  plates.  The  ether  day  1 was  induced  to 
clean  off  the  films,  using  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  for 
the  purpose.  The  films  lastly  left  the  plates  in  a tough  con- 
dition, not  unlike  collodion  ; but  on  holding  the  films  over  a 
gas-flame,  they  were  found  meroly  to  break  up,  and  not  to  dis- 
solve. Blates  which  have  been  kept  long,  but  not  developed, 
also  lose  much  in  solubility.  Plates  well  kept,  1 have  found, 
are  not  so  liable  to  blister  as  those  newly  prepared. 

Mr.  B'ilas.  When  gelatine  is  kept  for  a long  time  in  a dry 
state  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  it  to  become  harder  or 
le.ss  soluble  iii  water.  In  the  case  of  puie  gelatine  this  action 
is  extremely  slow,  a number  of  years  being  required  for  any 
noteworthy  effect  to  be  produced,  but  the  presence  of  certain 
pigments  increases  its  tendency  to  harden,  and  it  is  probable 
that  silver  bromide  has  a like  influence.  Gelatine  preserved 
in  a moist  state  often  undergoes  a reverse  change,  becoming 
more  soluble,  gummy,  and  soft. 

Mr.  Webge.  I have  lately  had  a curious  experience  with  a 
number  of  gelatine  plates,  which  had  been  put  away  damp  and 
had  become  mildewed.  Tne  plates  were  coveted  with  a mul- 
titude of  small  spots,  and  were  apparently  spoilt.  However,  1 
thought  I would  see  what  could  be  done,  and  I washed  the 
plates  in  clean  water,  of  coarse  in  the  dark  room,  and  found 
that  the  spots  disappeared.  VV'hen  the  plates  were  exposed  and 
developed,  I found  they  produced  as  perfect  pictures  as  any  I 
have  ever  tried.  There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  plates,  which 
have  been  thus  kept,  away  ; they  only  have  to  be  washed  and 
again  dried,  and  they  will  keep  and  can  be  used  as  well  as  those 
newly  prepared.  I have  observed,  also,  that  these  spotted 
plates  can  be  developed  perfectly  in  the  ferrous  oxalate  solu- 
tion without  previous  washing.  If,  however,  the  pyro-deve- 
loper is  to  bo  employed,  such  plates  must  be  washed  previously, 
and  may  be  exposed  in  the  camera  at  once  in  the  wet  state,  or 
dried  and  used  under  dry-plate  conditions. 

Colonel  Stuaut  Woktlby.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
gelatine  plates  observable  in  practice  is  that  they  will  frequently 
frill  in  certain  parts  of  the  process.  If,  however,  the  plates  are 
immersed  inau  alum  solution,  taken  out  and  thoroughly  dried, 
almost  anything  can  be  done  with  them.  There  is  something 
very  peculiar  in  the  gelatine  plate  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  desiccated,  as  after  having  been  so  treated  you  can 
moisten  it  again  and  carry  on  any  other  operation  without  fear — 
so  much  so,  that  if  1 get  any  yellow  stain,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  harden  the  gelatine  film  either  by  alum  or  alcohol,  and  then 
to  remove  the  yellow  stain  by  hot  water.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  a great  many  different  kinds  of  gelatine 
plates  in  the  market,  and  the  treatment  which  will  do  for  one 
kind  of  plate  will  not  do  for  another.  As  a natural  consequence, 
the  experience  of  the  photographer  is  Dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  plate  .“^e  has  worked  with.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Rrownrigg  has  bten  using  a plate  very 
different  fro.n  that  used  by  Mr.  Blanchard.  While  this  wide 
difference  exists,  it  is  evident  that  unless  we  can  lay  down  some 
kind  ot  standard  as  to  what  the  gelatine  process  really  is,  we 
shall  be  giving  advice  to  our  friends  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
plates  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  which  may  want 
another  kind  of  treatment  altogether.  Some  plates,  for 
instance,  are  much  more  desiccated  when  sent  out  than  others. 
There  is  one  kind  of  plate  which  is  very  liable  to  the  yellow 
stain,  and  another  kind  which  is  exceedingly  free  from  it.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  each  must  have  its  own  treatment.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  yellow  slain  to  its  luundation, 
but  I may  say  that  I disagree  with  the  principle  of  a developer 
without  bromide.  I have  always  found  in  bromide  a great 
preventive  of  the  yellow  stain.  In  1874  I published  a formula 
in  which  I recommended  the  addition  of  gallic  acid  to  the  pyro 
developer.  Gallic  acid  appears  to  have  the  same  restraining 
effect  on  the  gelatine  plate  as  bromide,  and  does  not  at  all 
favour  the  yellow  stain.  I do  not  know  in  what  way  it  restrains 
the  pyro,  but  that  it  duos  so  there  can  bs  no  question.  The 
strength  ot  gallic  acid  1 used  was  -iS  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
added  from  10  to  80  minims  thereof  per  ounce.  I have 
thought  for  a longtime,  with  regard  to  this  subj-  ot,  that  photo- 
gr.iphers  do  not  pay  a sufficient  uttentiou  to  the  possible  varia- 
tions of  the  developer.  A low  days  ago,  Mr.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon  came  to  me,  and  I showed  him  a large  series  of  gela- 
tine negatives  of  a great  variety  of  subjects.  He  said  to  me, 
“ I Jo  not  suppose  you  used  the  same  developer  to  the  whole 
of  these  ? ” ” No,”  I replied ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 

almost  always  use  a different  developer,  ranging  from  1 minim 
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of  pyro  solution  up  to  25  minims,  so  that  I can  use  that  which 
is  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  negative.  This  point  I do 
not  think  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  A certain  formula  is 
adhered  to,  the  developer  is  invariably  made  of  the  same 
strength,  and,  whether  the  subject  is  well  lighted  or  whether 
it  is  full  of  deep  shadows,  the  treatment  is  the  same.  This 
habit,  possibly,  we  have  got  into  from  our  constant  use  of  the 
wet  process  ; but  nobody  who  recognises  what  I have  written 
for  many  years  can  fail  to  appreciato  tho  extraordinary  effect 
of  a varying  proportion  of  pyro  on  the  resulting  negative.  1 
would  undertake  to  take  four  subjects,  each  of  a totally  differ- 
ent character,  on  one  large  gelatine  plate,  and  by  varying  the 
strength  of  the  pyro  developer,  get  equally  good  results  in  each 
case.  If  by  using  a weak  developer  it  makes  the  development 
any  longer,  I do  not  see  any  disadvantage,  because  it  makes 
the  whole  process  more  manageable,  and  enables  you  to  get  a 
better  class  of  negative.  With  regard  to  intensitication,  I 
would  say  that  if  anyone  wishes  to  intensity  with  pyro  and 
silver,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a minim  or  so  of  uitiic  acid, 
and  the  development  may  be  proceeded  with  straight  ahead 
without  fear  of  any  fogging  in  the  shadows.  Iodine  used 
previously  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  either  that  or 
nitric  acid  should  always  be  used.  Gelatine  plates  should  also 
be  washed  far  more  thoroughly  than  is  necessary  for  the  wet 
process.  I use  a circular  colander  with  some  of  the  holes 
blocked  up,  so  that  the  stream  of  water  flows  from  tho  tap 
through  the  centre.  By  this  means  a constant  change  can  be 
kept  up  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  tho  plate  be  effectually 
washed. 

Tho  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  he  was  sure 
the  meeting  would  pass  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken.  The  discussion  had  been  a most 
interesting  one,  and  was  especially  valuable  because  it  had 
been  so  thoroughly  practical.  It  was  one  of  those  discussions 
in  which  seed,  as  u wore,  was  laid,  which  at  some  other  time 
would  bo  certain  to  bear  fruit.  In  conclusion  the  President 
said  : — I now  adjourn  the  meeting  until  October  tho  4th,  when 
these  walls.  I hope,  will  be  covered  by  works  of  our  own  pro- 
duction. I can  only  say  that  tho  session  wo  have  just  termi- 
nated has  been  a most  successful  one.  There  has  been  a capi- 
tal attendance  of  membars.  An  excellent  series  of  papers  has 
been  read,  and  cannot  but  tend  to  tho  progress  of  photography. 
I trust  that  during  the  sumtner  we  shall  have  fine  weather, 
which  will  enable  photographers  to  do  work  which  may  perhaps 
adorn  these  walls  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

Berlin  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography. 
An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  April, 
Professor  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

Herr  Creifels,  of  Cologne,  sent  a portrait  from  nature  which 
had  been  executed  by  direct  printing  from  the  negative.  The 
process  by  which  this  was  effected  was  first  practically  applied  in 
the  Royal  Government  Printing  Office  at  Berlin.  It  consists 
essentially  in  coating  an  ordinary’  negative  with  a film  of  chro- 
mated  gelatine,  when  prints  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  common 
press.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  used  for  reproducing  linear 
drawings  ; the  portrait  exliibited  on  this  occasion  showed  a 
marked  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  half-tones  were  perfectly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  gradation  well  maintained. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  President  remarked  that  at  the 
present  time  collotype  printing  was  being  extensively  carried  on 
in  America.  Five  gentlemen,  having  learned  the  process  from 
Obernetter,  are  advertising  it  in  America  as  a perfectly 
new  process  under  the  name  of  Artotype.  Of  course,  as  is 
the  common  practice  iu  that  country,  the  papers  are  making 
the  most  of  it,  so  that  those  gentlemen  have  plenty  of  pupils  who 
are  rapidly  extending  the  use  of  the  process. 

Herr  van  Groningen  sent  from  Holland  the  drawing  and 
description  of  a drying  box  for  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  which, 
however,  is  nearly  identical  with  the  one  exhibited  by  Professor 
Vogel  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  21st  February,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  air,  before  being  admitted  into  the 
box,  is  passed  through  a casing  round  the  chimney,  so  that  it  is 
first  heated  by  the  flame  burning  in  the  chimney  to  maintain 
a draught,  but  without  coming  into  contact  with  it.  The  air  is, 
however,  only  slightly  heated,  as  the  casing  exposes  only  a small 
heating  surface. 

Herr  Wight  observed  that  a too  highly  heated  current  of  air 
would  be  injurious  to  the  gelatine  plates.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  keeping  the  temperature  as  constant  as  possible 
during  drying. 


Ilerr  Fahling  said  that  in  order  to  heat  the  current  of  air  in 
the  drying  box  he  had  kept  a gas-burner  alight  iu  the  admLs.don 
tube,  but  had  found  that  desiccation  was  much  less  expedited 
by  this  arrangement  than  he  had  expected.  One  peculiarity  wa.®, 
that  tho  uppermost  plates,  which  are  farthest  removed  from  the 
gas  jet,  were  the  first  to  become  dry.  He  h-ad  also  remarked  that 
the  plates  prepared  with  Oberuetter’s  emulsion  dried  quicker 
than  any  other  gelatine  plates. 

Professor  Vogel  pointed  out,  that  by  burning  gas,  water  would 
be  formed,  and  that  therefore  llerr  Fahling’s  current  of  am, 
though  heated,  would  he  charged  with  the  vapour  of  water, 
which  would  fully  explain  its  want  of  drying  power.  As  re- 
gards Obernetter’s  plates,  he  quite  agreed  with  Herr  Fahling  ; 
a gl.ance  at  the  list  of  chemicals  used  in  their  preparation  would 
suffice  to  lead  one  to  expect  that  they  must  dry  quicker  than 
pure  gelatine  plates.  In  any  case,  however,  the  best  means  for 
promoting  desiccation  is  to  dip  the  plates  into  alcohol,  as  has 
already  been  often  explained. 

The  President  showed  an  achromatic  combination  by  Stein- 
heil  having  a large  angular  aperture,  an  instrument  which,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  had  never  been  tried  by  any  of  the 
members  present.  When  the  cap  is  closed,  it  is  very  much  like 
an  orthoscope  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  ; but  when  the 
objective  is  removed,  some  surprise  is  created  at  observing  that 
the  lens  is  not  larger  than  a pea.  The  speaker  expressed  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  instrument  ; in  hij  own  experience 
it  gives  an  image  of  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
corres])onding  to  an  angle  of  more  than  90°,  quite  sharp  up  to 
the  outer  edge.  The  field  is,  however,  much  larger  drawing 
out  the  tube  12T  centim.  ; the  limit  of  the  illuminated  field  on 
a 15-inch  plate  could  not  be  discerned.  Additional  advantages 
of  the  instrument  are,  that  it  can  be  rapidly  locussed,  and  that 
it  gives  no  light  spot. 

The  President  further  drew  attention  to  the  proposed  exhi- 
bition at  Sydney,  and  to  tho  offer  of  the  Government  to  convey, 
insure,  and  take  charge  of  the  goods  of  German  exhibitors  free 
of  charge,  lie  believed  that  it  might  be  important  for  photo- 
graphers to  exhibit  largely,  as  there  was  sure  to  be  a good  mar- 
ket in  Australia  for  photographic  reproductions  of  oil  paintings 
and  portraits  of  celebrities. 

Herr  Leyde,  of  Nurnburg,  sent  a collection  of  collotype  repro- 
ductions of  fabrics  deposited  in  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum. 
They  are  printed  in  the  colours  of  the  originals,  and  have  a very 
natural  appearance. 

Herr  BCHaarwachter  showed  an  imitation  stone  seat  for  use 
as  an  accessory  at  sittings.  It  was  made  by  5Ir.  Seavey  in 
wood,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  his  well-known  manufacture. 


Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  the  13th  of  May,  Dr.  E.  IIORNIG  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Steinheil,  the  celebrated  optician,  was  present  as  guest. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  and  after  the  admission  of  four  new  members. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Society — Herr  Ludwig  Angerer.  He  described 
briefly  the  services  which  the  deceased  had  rendered  to  photo- 
graphy, and  expressed,  with  the  manifest  concurrence  of  all 
present,  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  tho  Society  had 
experienced. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a 
collection  of  fifty  beautiful  photographic  views  iu  the  Austrian 
Alps,  sent  by  Herr  Alois  Beer,  of  Klagenfurt,  and  stated  that  the 
photograph  of  the  avalanche  at  Bleiberg,  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  by  the  same  artist,  had  been  presented  to  the  Society. 
He  also  referred  approvingly  to  a rich  collection  of  remarkable 
helio-engravings,  which  were  shown,  and  had  been  given  to  the 
Society  by  Herr  Adalbert  Franz. 

Herr  Kroh  sent  for  exhibition  a number  of  cabinet  views  of 
horses  in  motion,  taken  by  his  new  instantaneous  process.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  the  President  also  showed  some  of 
the  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses  in  motion  taken  by 
Mr.  Jluybridge  on  the  race  course  of  the  ex-governor  Leland 
Standford,  California,  by  means  of  a very  intelligently-con- 
structed electrical  apparatus.  He  further  stated  that  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge had  expressed  the  intention  of  extending  his  experiments 
to  dogs  and  other  animals  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  some 
contemplated  improvements,  as  well  as  of  sending  some  com- 
munication on  the  chemical  portion  of  his  orocess. 

Herr  Creifeld,  of  Cologne,  sent  for  exhibition  a portrait 
printed  in  a lithographic  press  direct  from  the  negative,  and 
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offered  to  sell  his  process,  in  case  one  hundred  persons  would 
each  subscribe  £5. 

Dr.  A.  Stfinheil  brought  forward  a number  of  his  new 
objectives,  and  expressed  a wish  that  they  might  be  tried  by  the 
committee  of  the  Society,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments 
communicated  to  him.  It  was  arranged  that  the  pictures  taken 
with  these  objectives  should  be  shown  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Imperial  Councillor  Maktin  read  a paper  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  in  Austria  a regular  system  of  photographic 
observations  of  the  solar  surface.  He  had  been  led  to  entertain 
this  project  from  reading  in  the  provincial  journal  Sirius  the 
description  of  a telescope  which  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for 
making  such  observations.  The  instrument  in  question  was  to 
be  found  in  the  private  observatory  of  llerr  N.  Von  Konkoly  at 
O’Gyalla,  in  Hungary.  A numerous  experience  had  convinced 
this  gentleman  that  the  ordinary  telescopes  used  in  solar  obser- 
vations became  so  heated  internally  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  instrument  some  10°  or  l i“,  which  would  not  fail  to  have 
a deteriorating  influence  on  the  purity  and  sharpness  of  the 
image.  His  new  instrument,  therefore,  he  had  had  constructed 
of  parallel  bars  to  replace  the  tube,  so  that  the  inner  space  was 
not  liable  to  inequality  of  temperature.  With  it  he  could  take 
a picture  of  the  sun  of  134  millim.  diameter,  and  Herr  Martin 
was  anxious  that  M.  Janssen’s  experiments  should  be  repeated 
with  the  instrument.  The  meeting,  at  the  instance  of  Ilerr 
JIartin,  resolved  to  propose  this  arrangement  to  Herr  Von 
Konkoly, 

Herr  Martin  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  produc- 
tion of  succe.ssful  photographs  of  the  moon,  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  that  heavenly 
body.  The  more  Kutherfurd’s  lunar  photographs  are  studied, 
the  more  the  details  become  apparent,  and  the  person  examin- 
ing them  obtains  a continuously  increasing  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  the  moon’s  surface.  Unfortunately  the  lunar 
rays  have  a low  actinic  power,  consequently  the  exposure  must 
be  an  extended  one.  Now  with  the  most  accurately  constructed 
clockwork  for  driving  the  equatorially  mounted  instrument,  it 
is  impossible  on  that  account  to  prevent  blurring  of  the  out- 
lines. It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  and  Herr  Martin  thought  it  possible 
that  Herr  von  Konkoly  might  allow^ gelatine  emulsion  plates 
to  be  tried  in  his  new  instrument. 

A third  subject  of  Herr  Martin’s  communication  was  the  em- 
ployment of  iron  oxalate  as  a developer  for  gelatine  emulsion 
plates.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  years  ago 
another  salt  of  oxalic  acid — the  ammonio -oxalate  of  iron — had 
been  used  in  photography,  and  he  exhibited  a positive  taken  by 
his  friend.  Dr.  Glickh,  by  this  means.  A piece  of  ordinary 
paper  is  impregnated  with  this  salt,  exposed  under  a negative, 
and  developed  by  floating  it  for  a few  seconds  on  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  a silver  salt ; fixing  is  effected  by  copious  washing.  The 
speaker  handed  round  some  samples  of  the  salt,  and 

Capt.  Totq  promised  to  experiment  with  it  in  the  course  of 
the  summer. 

Dr.  IIoRNiG  observed  that  the  ferrous  salt  of  oxalic  acid  was 
used  in  the  modern  process  of  platinotype. 

A paper  by  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain  Toth  was  laid  before  the 
meeting  ; it  contained  an  unfavourable  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  chrysoidin  as  a material  for  colouring  the  window  panes  of 
the  dark  room,  and  also  a reference  to  Captain  Abney’s  investi- 
gations of  variously  coloured  glas.ses.  Relying  on  the  results 
of  spectroscopie  examination,  a combination  of  aniline  red 
and  corallin  was  recommended  for  staining  the  globes  of  the 
lamps  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  and  a combination  of 
cobalt  blue  and  copper  red  glass  for  the  window  of  the  dark  room. 

Apropos  of  a paper  by  Dr.  J.  Scunauss  on  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  Obernetter’s  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  a very 
interesting  discussion  on  gelatine  emulsion  arose. 

Ilerr  IIaack  stated  tbat  with  some  plates  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  Herr  Moll  he  had  obtained  excellent  results  at  four 
o’clock  p.m.  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  a fourth  of  the  time  that 
would  have  been  required  for  a wet  plate. 

Ilerr  Jaffe  handed  round  several  negatives,  and  complained 
of  the  appearance  of  a red  fog,  although  both  the  camera  and 
the  changing  box  were  quite  impervious  to  light. 

Dr.  SzEKELY  remarked  that  the  English  plates  had  given  him 
unsatisfactory  results  ; and 

Ilerr  Kramer  informed  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Beck  had  had 
reason  to  complaiu  of  the  want  of  adhesion  shown  by  rhe  English 
plates,  but  that  Herr  Albert  was  quite  satisfied  with  them. 


Ilerr  Lcckhardt  explained  that  he  had  found  the  plates  pre- 
pared by  Obernetter  himself  denser  than  those  made  by  pouring 
ou  them  his  collodion,  and  remarked  that  the  necessary  precau- 
tion of  warming  the  plates  is  not  mentioned  by  Obernetter. 
W ith  reference  to  the  want  of  adhesive  power  mentioned  by 
Herr  Kramer, 

The  President  expressed  his  regret  that  some  of  the  faulty 
plates  had  not  been  brought  for  examination.  He  also  observed 
that  the  red  fog  had  already  been  met  with  in  English  plates,  and 
had  been  attributed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate. 

Dr.  SzEKELY  mentioned  that  he  had  often  observed  that  the 
film  of  gelatine  expanded  over  the  edges  of  the  plate,  notw  ith- 
stauding  the  latter  having  been  varnished. 


S/alk  in  t&j  Siubin. 

The  South  London  Extra  Meetings. — In  the  announce- 
ment of  extra  meeetings  of  the  South  London  Society  at  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Brittlebank,  the  address  ot  the  studio  was,  by  a 
printer’s  error,  omitted.  We  now  subjoin  it.  No.  4 and  6, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.C.,  is  the  address.  A successful  and 
pleasant  meeting  w.is  held  last  week,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  Mr.  Fry  was,  we  understand,  to  give  a demonstration  of 
the  development  of  rapid  gelatine  plates. 

Gelatino-Bromide  Plates.— We  understand  that  a demon- 
stration of  the  working  of  these  plates,  with  practical  details  of 
intensification,  and  many  other  details,  will  ne  given  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry  on  Thursday  evening  next,  July  3rd,  at  eight 
o’clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when 
photographers  are  invited  to  be  present. 


©ormptt&ents. 

N.  B. — Add  a few  drops  of  20-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  bath,  and  shake  well.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
silver  formed  will  carry  down  with  it  the  colouring  matter; 
allow  this  precipitate  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
shake  up  the  solution  with  it  at  times.  This  we  have  found  to 
keep  a printing  bath  clear  very  satisfactorily.  2.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  mount  prints  on  stout  paper  without  cockling. 
If  skilfully  managed,  it  may  be  done  by  using  very  dry  glue, 
or  by  using  the  mounting  solution  made  by  dissolving  gelatine 
in  weak  alcohol.  If  the  mounting  paper  be  made  as  damp  as 
the  print,  paste  may  be  used. 

W.  T.  Smith. — See  answer  to  N.  B.  above. 

J.  S. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  precise  cause  of  the  defect 
with  which  you  are  troubled,  but  we  are  much  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  floating  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  If  we  can 
find  any  other  probable  cause  we  will  answer  at  a future  time  ; 
for  the  present,  we  have  no  more  probable  suggestion  to  offer. 

G.  15.  D.— For  summer  use,  we  have  always  found  a 30-grain 
silver  bath  strong  enough  for  negatives,  whilst  for  winter  use 
we  prefer  a 40-grain  bath.  A 20- grain  bath  is  too  weak.  The 
effect  of  a weak  bath  is  to  form  the  layer  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  film  instead  of  in  it,  and  the 
image  is  in  such  case  at  times  removed  in  fixing. 

R.  M.  F. — If  the  sensitive  paper  is  “ bone  dry”  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative,  it  is  apt  to  give  a flat  poor  image  in 
printing,  which  no  amount  of  toning  will  bring  to  a good  colour. 
Of  course,  it  must  not  be  moist,  but  not  absolutely  desiccated. 

W.  S.  S. — The  proper  remedy  for  crapiness  in  the  negative  is  a 
change  in  the  sample  of  collodion  used.  The  general  cause  of 
such  crapiness  is  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  collodion 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  insufficiently  rectified.  Sometimes  it 
roceeds  also  from  the  use  of  an  imperfect  sample  of  pyroxyline. 
f it  is  not  convenient  to  change  the  sample  of  collodion,  matters 
may  bo  mended  by  allowing  the  film  to  set  well  before  immersing 
the  plate  in  the  bath,  and  rocking  the  plate  carefully  so  as  to  secure 
a very  even  film.  But  the  true  remedy  is  a better  sample  of 
collodion. 

F.  Bathurst. — There  arc  two  or  throe  difficulties  in  printing  on 
wood  for  the  engraver.  If  a film  like  collodion,  gelatine,  or 
albumen  bo  used,  this  chips  and  tears  up  under  the  tool,  and  is 
very  inconvenient  for  the  engraver.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
aqueous  solutions  is  injurious  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  transfer  an  image  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  and  the  best  transfer  is  one  in  fatly  ink  : a lithographic 
transfer,  in  fact.  This  is  produced  by  printing  a film  of  bi- 
chromated  gelatine  on  a sheet  of  paper  under  a negative;  then 
inking  its  surface  with  a proper  roller  and  ink,  and  finally  im- 
mersing in  warm  water.  This  removes  the  unaltered  gelatine 
and  the  ink  on  it,  leaving  only  the  in.soluble  image  duly  inked. 
This  inked  imago  is  easily  transferred  to  wood  by  slight  pres- 
sure. For  full  details,  see  some  of  the  many  articles  on  photo- 
lithography which  we  have  published. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Mr.  Symons’  Miu.\ge  Photograph— Would-be  Disco- 
verers—The  LATE  Ludwig  Angerer,  op  Vien.na. 

Mr.  Symons'  Mirage  Photograph. — We  have  rnado  a care- 
ful exainiiiatioa  of  the  mirage  photograph  which  Mr.  Robert 
Symons,  of  Tenby,  has  sent  us.  From  that  gentleman’s  note 
in  these  columns  a fortnight  ago  our  reaclers  have  learnt 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  picture  was  secured.  The 
weathercock  on  Tenby  Ohurch  was  under  repair,  and  Mr. 
Symons,  in  his  desire  tos?cure  a representation  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  ladders  and  mode  of  ascending,  the  steeple-. lack, 
&c.,  forthwith  brought  a camera  to  bear  upon  the  structure. 

In  one  of  the  negatives  thus  obtained — taken,  as  the  photo- 
graph tells  us,  at  6T9  precisely — there  appears  an  ill-detined 
streak  just  below  the  weathercock.  You  can  make  nothing 
of  the  streak  looking  at  the  picture  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  it  the  spire  is  turned  up.side  down,  wo  have  a clear  re- 
presentation of  a boat.  The  craft  resembles  a life-boat  in 
shape,  for  it  is  high  out  of  the  water,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a representation  of  such  a vessel,  or  of  a 
ship  newly  launched — floating,  that  is.  much  higher  in  the 
water  than  vessels  usually  do.  From  the  fact  that  there  are 
flags  at  the  fore  and  stern,  and  something  like  bunting  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel  also,  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a picture  of  a vessel  newly  launched,  and  we  think 
Mr.  Symons  may  be  congratulated  on  being  the  first  to 
photograph  that  most  romantic  of  phenomena,  the  mirage. 
The  prow  of  the  ship  is  almost  sharp,  and  so,  too,  is  the 
flagstaff  at  the  fore  ; but  of  the  flags,  that  at  the  stern  is  the 
most  definite.  The  hull  is  au  inch  long,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  an  inch,  and  the  stern  flag  must  have  been 
a very  largo  one,  since  it  measured  of  an  inch.  These 
proportions  go  to  prove  that  Mr.  Symons  is  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  the  haze  picture  he  has  secured  is  the  re- 
flection of  agunboat  launched  at  Pembroke  Dock,  and  which, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  was  lying  upon  the  water  at  the 
time  in  question.  The  cloud,  or  vapour,  over  Tenby  Church 
must  have  been  of  a nature  to  receive  reflections,  and  the 
camera  must  have  stood  at  such  an  angle  as  to  receive  a re- 
flection from  the  direction  of  Pembroke  Dock.  Another 
circumstance  which  points  to  the  luminous  character  of  the 
vapour  is  the  fact  that  on  the  same  picture  a shadowy 
cone^-or  one  can  almost  discover  two  cones — which  are 
evidently  silhouettes  of  the  Tenby  spire  itself.  Of  course, 
the  sceptical  will  hesitate  a good  deal  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  record,  and  point  out — as,  in  fact,  we  did  in  first  deal- 
ing with  the  matter — that  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
ghost-like  photographs  of  this  nature  might  be  secured.  A 
close  inspection  under  a magnifier,  as  well  as  an  examina- 
tion of  detail',  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  picture  before  us 
is  that  of  a genuine  mirage,  while  it  is  a fact  that  on  many 
parts  of  our  coast — near  the  marshy  land  of  Landguard  Fort, 
for  instance — the  optical  phenomenon  of  a ghost- vessel  sus- 
pended upside  down  over  the  real  one  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence at  all. 

Would-be  Discoverers. — Every  now  and  then  we  notice 
that  some  of  our  brethren  wax  very  clever  in  the  matter  of 
processes.  When  collodion  emulsions  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  method  of  preparing  them  had  been  thoroughly 
detailed  and  explained  in  our  columns  and  in  those  of  our 
contemporaries,  there  came  up  certain  special  processes,  of 
which  the  formulae  were  kept  secret,  their  advantages  being 
stat(-d  to  surpass  those  of  the  ordinary  published  methods. 
When  carbon  printing  began  to  be  generally  adopted  some 
half  dozen  years  ago,  glass  and  collodion  being  the  chosen 
mediums  for  developing,  we  heard  again  of  specially  improved 
methods  that  gave  people  much  finer  pictures,  and  permitted  ] 


them  to  rely  upon  the  tissue  in  a manner  they  had  never  been 
able  to  do  before.  We  do  not  refer  particularly  to  Lambert- 
type,  but  rather  to  the  many  secret  plans  of  printing  advo- 
cated by  those  who  were  rather  in  the  rear  than  in  the  van, 
and  who,  having  read  time  after  time  details  in  the  journals, 
at  last  began  to  practise  the  thing  for  themselves, 
were  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  process — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  astonish 
others.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  gelatine  process.  The 
process  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  societies  and  in  this 
journal,  and  if  any  one  desired  to  prepare  plates  for  himself, 
if  ho  had  any  practice  in  such  matters,  he  has  merely  to  refer 
to  our  columns,  if  he  wishes  to  purchase,  there  are  several 
firms  who,  without  making  much  pretence  or  mystery  over 
the  matter,  will  supply  him  with  plates.  What  we  desire  to 
deprecate,  however,  is  the  arrival  of  late  workers  in  the  field, 
who  have  no  pretensions  to  have  originated  or  contributed 
any  important  modification  to  the  production  of  gelatine 
plates,  and  who  imagine  that  other  people  are  like  them- 
selves, very  backward  in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  gela- 
tine bromide.  By  importing  a little  mystery  into  the  matter, 
and  pushing  forward  their  own  view.a,  they  doubtless  imagine 
that  the  unwary  may  mistake  them  for  the  discoverers  of  the 
process,  or  at  any  rate  for  men  who  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
reconciling  theory  with  practice.  Probably  there  is  little 
harm  done,  after  all,  for  it  is  only  the  veriest  tyro  that  could 
possibly  be  taken  in,  and  in  the  end  our  plausible  friends 
carry  on  the  pastime  for  a very  short  time.  Thus  those 
who  were  loudest  in  recommending  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  carbon  printing  for  small  portraiture,  who  de- 
monstrated its  extreme  simplicity  on  repeated  occasions, 
and  who,  according  to  their  own  account,  developed  a couple 
of  dozen  cartes  on  one  plate  at  one  time,  all  good  alike,  con- 
founding and  confusing  those  who  had  been  steady  carbon 
priuteis  for  years — these  hot-headed  enthusiasts,  we  say 
were  the  first  to  throw  up  the  printing  of  photographs  in 
pigments,  ami  to  revert  to  their  jog-trot  method  of  working. 
So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  will  no  doubt  be  again,  though 
seeing  how  little  photographers  in  general  are  to  be  deceived, 
it  does  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  incentive  to 
repeat  the  comedy  so  frequently. 

The  late  Lniwig  Angerer,  of  Vienna. — Herr  Ludwig 
Angerer,  who  has  just  died  at  Vienna,  and  enjoyed  the 
appointment  of  Court  Photographer,  was  for  a long  time  in 
the  front  rank  of  Austrian  photographers.  Lately,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  he  has  been  eclipsed  by  Fritz  Luck- 
hardt,  but  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  facile  princeps  in  Vienna. 
His  beautiful  work,  especially  in  the  form  of  cabinet, 
attracted  at  one  time  considerable  attention,  and  he  was,  we 
believe,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  whom  the  Emperor 
extended  his  favour  and  patronage.  Herr  Ludwig  Ai.gerer 
had  considerable  faith  in  the  employment  of  coloured  rays 
reflected  on  the  model  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  and 
made  several  experiments  with  a view  to  shortening  the  time 
of  sitting.  His  results  led  him  to  believe  firmly  in  blue 
rays,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  have  .a  large  studio  erected, 
fitted  entirely  with  blue  glass.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  this  studio  some  years  ago,  and  although  we  could 
not  but  testify  to  the  softness  and  harmony  of  Herr  Angerer’s 
work,  we  had  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  charming  qualities 
in  the  pictures  being  due  to  the  azure  illumination  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  we  rather  think  that  Herr  Angerer  after- 
wards inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  advantage  was  gained 
by  his  blue  panes  of  glass,  although  they  certainly  had  no 
detrimental  eftect.  as  his  pictures  bore  testimony.  Herr 
Angerer  took  little  interest  in  matters  outside  his  own 
occupation,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  at  the  meetings  o*'  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society  ; neither,  do  we  think,  did  he 
contribute  to  photographic  literature.  He  was,  however, 
highly  esteemed  among  his  brethren  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  of  photographers  of  the  Kaisersladt. 
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THE  SINGLE  TRANSFER  PROCESS  FOR  SMALL 
WORK* 

Having  the  power  by  means  of  the  reversing  mirror  to  pro- 
duce negatives  which  can  be  printed  by  tbe  most  simple  of 
all  processes,  viz.,  the  single  transfer,  a short  account  of  the 
operations  will  at  once  show  how  easily  and  rapidly  per- 
manent photographs  equal  to  silver  prints  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  mode  of  making  tbe  tissue  sensitive  to  light  is  so  well 
known,  by  means  of  the  instructions  sent  out  with  every 
band  of  the  Autotype  Company’s  tissue,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  satisfacto  ily  drying  it  after  sensitizing.  The 
best  diying  room  is  undoubtedly  an  apartment  warmed  by 
an  ordinary  English  stove,  which,  giving  the  smallest 
amount  of  heat  with  the  greatest  amount  of  ventilation,  is 
exactly  suited  for  drying  tissue  ; if  a fire  has  been  burning 
in  tbe  stove  during  tbe  day,  and  allowed  to  die  out  in  tbe 
evening,  when  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue  generally  takes 
place,  the  arrangement  will  be  perfect,  and  by  the  next 
morning  the  tissue  will  be  in  a most  excellent  condition  ; 
should,  however,  it  be  inconvenient  to  have  a fire,  one  of 
those  gas  stoves  known  as  ‘‘cheerful  gas  stoves  ’’  will  answer 
admirably  ; one  can  be  bought  for  about  a pound,  and  if 
tbe  due-pipe  is  taken  just  into  tbe  chimney,  all  tbe  fumes 
will  be  carried  away,  and  a gentle  dry  heat  with  a proper 
amount  of  ventilation  be  secured  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Having  the  tissue  properly  dry,  the  most  important  thing 
now  is  to  keep  it  so.  Whatever  speculations  there  may  be 
as  to  the  causes  of  insolubility  in  tissue,  they  may  be  all 
summed  up,  if  the  tissue  is  properly  made,  in  two  words, 
light  and  damp.  If  tissue  is  kept  from  the  light,  and  pre- 
vented from  absorbing  moisture,  it  will  remain  perfectly 
good  and  soluble  for  weeks : as  far  as  light  is  concerned,  it 
requires  about  tbe  same  care  as  silver  paper  ; as  far  as  damp 
is  concerned,  itrequiies  far  more;  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  are  simple  enough,  but  they  must  not  be  neglected. 

When  tbe  tissue  is  taken  down,  after  being  thoroughly 
dried,  it  should  be  cut  up  into  convenient  sizes  and  placed 
in  a tin  tray  made  with  a heavy  lid  to  drop  just  inside  tbe 
tray,  ou  tbe  same  principle  that  tobacco  is  kept  moist  in  the 
old-fashioned  lead  tobacco  pot.°.  The  lid  may  be  made  of 
dry  wood,  and  a piece  of  stout  sheet  lead  or  zinc  screwed  to 
tbe  underneath  side  (tbe  screw  beads  must  be  countersunk, 
of  course)  ; this  lid  will  go  inside  the  tray,  and,  being 
weighty,  will  ke  p tbe  tissue  pressed  flat  and  the  air  away 
from  it ; the  lid  should  have  a strong  knob  or  small  handle 
on  the  upper  side.  In  such  trays,  the  tissue  should  be  kept 
both  after  sensitizing  and  after  exposure  to  light  under  a 
negative,  if  tbe  development  does  not  take  place  at  once. 
In  addition  to  this,  tbe  printing-frames  must  be  dry,  dry 
blotting-paper  should  be  used  as  pads,  and  care  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  get  damp  : it  should  be  taken  out,  and  it 
and  the  Lames  put  before  a fire  occasionally,  espocially  in 
damp  weather. 

It  these  three  points  are  attended  to — viz.,  to  thoroughly 
dry  tbe  tissue,  to  keep  the  tilsue  dry,  and  to  have  dry  pads 
and  printing-frames — carbon  printing  has  no  difiiculties  ; it 
these  are  neglected,  the  production  of  uniform  and  good 
prints  is  hopeless.  Tbe  action  of  the  light  upon  carbon 
tissue  being  invisible,  the  progress  of  the  picture  cannot  be 
observed  from  time  to  time  as  it  can  in  silver  piloting,  and 
this  might  appear  a startling  difficulty  ; it  is  not  really  a 
difficulty  at  all,  for,  by  the  use  of  the  photometer,  which  is 
put  out  at  tbe  same  time  that  the  negatives  are  exposed  to 
tbn  light,  any  number  of  photographs  may  be  accurately 
print,  d when  the  operator  has  had  a little  experience  in 
marking  the  negatives  with  the  tints  they  require.  Mr. 
Woodbury  has  just  brought  out  tbe  best  and  moat  ingenious 
photometer  that  has  yet  been  introduced. 
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The  pieces  of  tissue  being  printed  and  in  their  tray  wait- 
ing for  development,  the  next  operation  is  to  place  them  in 
contact  with  the  paper  upon  which  the  picture  is  finally  to 
rest.  This  paper  is  called  single  transfer  paper,  and  is  sent 
out  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  bands  of  12  feet  in  length 
and  30  and  3C  inches  in  width,  suitable  for  large  work  ; and 
a very  fine  paper  iu  sheets,  about  the  size  of  albumenized 
paper,  having  a beautiful  surface  and  specially  adapted  for 
portraits  and  small  work. 

The  first  operation  is  the  transfer  for  development.  To 
effect  this,  the  insolated  tissue  is  immersed  in  cold  water,  to- 
gether with  a piece  of  the  single  transfer  paper  somewhat 
larger  than  itself  ; tbe  two  surfaces  are  applied  to  one  another 
under  water,  and  both  drawn  out  together  the  moment  the 
tissue  loses  its  rigidity  ; the  effect  of  which  is  to  bring  thesur- 
faces  into  contact  without  air-bubbles  intervening.  They 
are  then  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  zinc,  the  tissue  uppermost, 
and  the  squeegee  applied  as  follows  : — Place  two  fingers  of 
the  left  baud  upon  tbe  edge  of  the  paper,  aud  with  the  india- 
rubber  scraper  or  squeegee  in  the  rigl.t  hand,  with  a motion 
from  left  to  light,  scrape  out  the  water  from  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  pigment  paper  and  plate.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times,  if  necessary  ; then  repeat  the  operation  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  drive  out  all  the  air  from  between 
the  surfaces.  This  can  be  done  with  perfect  certainty  after 
a little  practice  ; but  if  it  be  not  done  thoroughly,  the  pro- 
cess fails.  When  the  sheets  have  been  thus  forced  into  inti- 
mate contact,  they  should  be  placed  between  bibulous  boards 
for  a few  minutes,  or  may  be  hung  up  to  a string  with 
American  clips;  by  tbe  time  about  a dozen  pictures  are 
thus  transferred,  the  first  ones  will  be  ready  for  the  next 
operation,  tbe  development. 

This  is  effected  by  immersing  the  united  papers  in  one  of 
tbe  trays  filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  may 
be  from  90"  to  110®  Fahr.  In  the  course  of  a few  seconds 
a partial  solution  of  tbe  gelatine  compound  will  take  place, 
evidenced  by  portions  of  the  coloured  gelatine  exuding  from 
the  edges  of  the  pigmented  paper:  when  this  occurs,  the 
paper  upon  which  the  pigmented  tissue  was  supported  may 
be  gently  drawn  away  from  the  transfer  paper,  which  will 
be  left  with  most  of  tbe  cohtured  compound  adhering  to  it, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  only  of  a black,  slimy-looking 
sheet.  If  the  water  then  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  surface, 
laving  it  gently  with  the  hand,  the  picture  will  gradually 
appear  as  the  excess  of  colour  is  dissolved  away.  If  the  ex- 
posure has  been  correct,  the  picture  will  appear  with  all  its 
details  to  perfection. 

Errors  in  Exposure. — If  the  exposure  has  been  too  long, 
the  gelatine  compound  will  dissolve  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  resulting  picture  will  be  heavy  in  the  shadows,  and 
the  lighter  tones  will  be  wanting  in  clearness.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  tbe  exposure  has  been  insufficient,  the  compound 
will  dissolve  away  quickly,  leaving  the  developed  picture 
bare  and  chalky  in  the  high  lights,  and  lacking  vigor  in 
the  shadows. 

Of  course  a proper  exposure  ensures  tbe  most  perfect  result, 
but  there  is  an  advantage  attending  this  process,  that  an 
under  or  an  over-exposed  picture  may  bo  made  fairly  pre- 
sentable by  modifying  the  development,  using  hotter  water 
than  usual  in  the  case  of  an  over-exposed  paint,  and  which 
may  be  further  reduced  by  soaking  for  a short  time  in  water 
at  a higher  temperature  ; and.  on  the  other  band,  an  under- 
exposed print  may  often  be  saved  by  removing  it,  when 
partially  developed,  from  tbe  warm  water,  and  Continuing 
the  development  in  cooler  water. 

Tbe  picture  should  always  appear  a little  lighter  in  the 
water  than  it  is  wished  for  finally,  as  it  dries  up  a shade  or 
two  darker.  The  development  being  completed,  tbe  print 
should  be  transferred  to  another  trough  tilled  with  cold 
water,  which  at  once  arrests  any  further  action  upon  the 
gelatine,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  fixing. 

Frints  thus  produced  do  not  really  require  “ fixing,”  using 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  picture,  being  produced 
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by  the  formation  of  insolnble  gelatine,  irould  not  be  liable 
to  any  fuither  change  whatever  ; but  in  many  cases  some  of 
the  sensitizing  salts  are  left  in  the  paper,  which  mere  soak- 
ing in  water  does  not  rea'Iily  remove. 

To  effect  the  removal  of  these  salts,  place  in  an  earthen- 
ware pan  a solution  of  common  alum  ot  the  strength  of  one 
part  of  alum  to  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  allow  the  print  to 
remain  in  this  until  eve.y  particle  of  yellow  colour  caused 
by  the  excess  of  chromic  salt  has  entirely  disappeared  ; the 
alum  solution,  having  a very  strong  solvent  action  upon  the 
chromic  salt,  will  soon  accomplish  this  ; but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  operation  shou'd  be  fully  completed,  other- 
wise the  germs  of  deterioration  and  decay  are  certainly  left 
in  the  print.  Allow  the  print  to  remain  in  the  alum  some 
time  after  the  yellow  tint  has  disappeared,  then  transfer  it 
to  another  tray  containing  perfectly  clean  cold  water,  allow 
it  to  remain  long  enough  to  wash  all  trace  of  alum  out 
of  it,  then  rinse  with  a little  cold  water,  and  hang  up  to 
dry. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  really  facile  is  the  processor 
carbon  printing  in  its  simplest  form  ; the  pictures,  when 
dry,  can  be  mounted,  spotted,  rolled,  or  burnished  exactly 
like  silver  print,".  If  a very  high  glo.ss  is  desired,  similar  to 
an  enamelled  silver  print,  it  is  very  easily  obtained  by 
w.axing  a plate  of  glass,  coating  it  with  enamelling  collodion 
washing  the  ether  and  alcohol  away,  and  upon  this  laying 
down  the  carbon  print  whilst  it  is  wet  ; if  this  is  mounted 
whilst  still  on  the  glass,  as  enamelled  pictures  are,  it  may  be 
stripped  off  when  perfectly  dry,  and  will  have  a most  perfect 
and  brilliant  lustre. 

In  practice  there  are  two  things  that  a carbon  printer 
must  specially  attend  to,  first,  to  thoroughly  dry  the  tissue; 
aud  second,  not  to  let  it  get  damp  again  until  it  is  placed 
upon  the  transfer  paper. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  CHEMICAL 
INTENSITY  OF  THE  SOLAR  RAY.# 

In  a recent  paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  the  presiding  ofiScer.  Dr.  Leeds,  gave  the 
results  of  a series  of  experiments  upon  the  deportment  of 
metallic  iodides,  other  than  the  salts  of  silver,  and  while  his 
investigations  are  more  especially  of  interest  to  chemist", 
yet  they  involved  certain  points  which  illustrate  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  photography',  and  possibly  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  future  development  in  photographic  art.  It 
is  probably  a fact  known  to  many  photographers  that  the 
test  for  the  presence  of  nitrites  and  chlorine  in  solution 
consists  in  the  addition  of  some  soluble  iodide,  usually  that 
of  potassium,  together  with  some  starch,  when  if  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  bodies  are  present,  a blue  colour 
will  be  developed,  the  time  of  whose  appearance  aud  its 
intensity  depending  upon  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  or  free 
chlorine  in  the  liquid  under  examination.  Frequently  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  hydrochloric 
acid  sold  by  the  manufacturer  as  chemically  pure  contains 
free  chlorine,  or  the  nitric  acid,  C.  P..  contains  nitrous  acid. 
This  is  almost  always  the  case  if  the  nitric  acid  has  been  for 
any  length  of  time  exposed  to  lignt.  In  the  course  of  such 
an  examination,  Ic.  c.  of  the  acids  being  diluted  with  1 litre 
of  water,  and  1 c.  c.  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  5 c.  c.  of  starch  water  added.  Dr.  Leeds  noticed 
that  the  amount  of  iodide  of  starch  formed  varied  in  different 
trials  with  the  same  acids,  and  that  after  the  solution  had 
been  decolorized  by  a standaid  solution  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, they  again  acquired  a blue  colour  on  standing.  In 
one  series  of  experiments,  this  repeated  liberation  of  iodine 
went  on  from  Uct.  27th  to  Jan.  3rd,  the  solutions  being 
decolorized  by  the  hyposulphite  thirteen  times  duiing  the 
interim.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  state  that  the  iodide  used 
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was  made  with  great  care,  and  contained  neither  free  iodine 
or  any  alkaline  iorlate. 

These  unlooked-for  results  gave  rise  to  the’suspicion  that 
the  light  played  a part  heretofore  unsuspected  in  the 
operation  of  these  tests.  To  verify  this  hypothesis,  parallel 
"erieo  ot  solutions  containing  to  I c.  c.  of  potassium  iodide, 

1 c.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  acid)  and  5 c.  c. 
of  starch,  20,  50,  80,  100,  150,  250,  and  500  c.  c.  of  water, 
were  prepared  aud  placed  one  half  in  total  darkness  and  one 
half  in  sunlight  respectively.  For  a long  time  the  results 
I'f  these  trials  did  not  agree  very  perfectly,  although  there 
appeared  to  be  in  both  cases  a distinct  law  governing  the 
amount  of  change.  In  the  dark  the  amount  of  iodide  of 
starch  formed  was  as  the  degree  of  concentretion,  the  20  c.  c. 
solution  containing  most  at  the  expiration  of  tweuty-four 
hours,  while  the  500  c.  c.  solution  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
affected  during  the  same  interval.  In  the  sunlight  colouration 
began  at  the  end  of  a few  minutes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  half 
an  hour  most  or  all  of  the  starch  present  had  been  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  iodide.  The  law  of  decomposition  appeared  to 
follow  the  degree  of  dilution  in  this  case,  the  amount  of 
ioilide  set  free  being  greatest  in  the  solutions  which  were 
weakest.  The  contradictory  results,  however,  disappeared 
when  comparison  tubes  of  uniform  bore,  and  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  glass,  were  substituted  for  thebottlesot  various 
make,  sizes,  and  forms  at  first  employed.  When  this  was 
done,  the  amount  of  change  was  rigorously  proportional  to 
the  dilution,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  volume,  which  again, 
in  tubes  of  uniform  bore,  kept  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
solar  ray,  would  be  directly  as  the  surface  ot  exposure. 
Furthermore  it  was  found  on  trial,  what  would  naturally  be 
inferred  from  the  foregoing,  that  with  solutions  of  the  same 
degree  of  dilution,  the  amount  of  change  was  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  when 
the  intensity  of  the  sunlight  was  constant,  or  directly  as  the 
intensity  when  this  expeiienced  an  increase  or  diminution. 

Upon  these  laws  a new  method  of  actinometry  has  been 
founded.  The  usual  method,  originally  proposed  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  after- 
wards elaborated  by  Frofs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  consists  in 
determining  the  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases 
which  are  made  to  combine  by  the  solar  ray,  or  other  source 
of  illumination  possessing  a sufUcient  actinic  power.  This 
beautiful  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  complex 
apparatus,  aud  of  necessitating  great  skill  in  manipulation. 
To  determine,  in  the  method  proposed,  the  amount  ot  iodine 
set  free  can  be  rapidly  performed  according  to  familiar 
modes  of  volumetric  analysis. 

[A  tabular  illustration  of  the  mode  of  working  out  this 
process  follows,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
here. — Ed]. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  J.  P.  RANDOLPH.* 

I HAVE  often  wondered  why  the  photographic  fraternity 
in  general  have  not  given  more  attention  to  instanta- 
neous photography  ; which  branch,  if  properly  prosecuted 
and  in  the  right  direction,  will  pay  better  than  can  be 
imagined.  The  principal  drawback  to  this  line  of  busi- 
ness is,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  the  want  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  chemicals,  and  some  tnodus  operandi  of  shutting  off 
the  exposure  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  as  the  name 
would  imply.  Now,  I have  given  this  much  study,  and 
nave  had  some  experience,  and  I propose  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  and  give  formulas  for  preparing  chemicals 
that  have  not  failed  to  work  with  very  good  detail,  in- 
stantaneously in  every  sense  of  the  word ; when  I say 
instantaneous,  I do  not  mean  one,  two,  or  three  seconds, 
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but  of  sufficient  rapidity  to  photograph  a trotting  horse 
travelling  at  a rapid  gait.  Should  all  follow  ray  directions 
explicitly,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  likewise. 

At  a certain  period  in  ray  life  I made  viewing,  or  out- 
door work,  a speciality,  and,  of  course,  had  many  different 
models  to  photograph  ; but  the  case  which  I propose  to  lay 
before  your  notice  is  simply  the  following ; — 

1 was  working  in  Lexington,  Ky.  My  principal  busi- 
ness was  landscape  photography,  which,  as  1 have  said, 
1 made  a speciality.  One  day,  a gentleman  came  to  me 
and  desired  a picture  of  the  celebrated  trotting  nag, 
“ Lady  Drew,”  said  picture  to  be  made  while  the  mare 
was  trotting  at  a smooth  gait,  in  harness,  to  a sulky.  This 
was  rather  a hazardous  undertaking,  nevertheless  I re- 
paired to  the  race-course  on  the  first  bright  day.  The 
track  was  of  circular  form,  one  mile  around,  and  as  level 
as  any  floor.  I set  my  instruments  just  sixty  feet  from 
the  track,  with  the  sun  to  my  back,  which,  of  course, 
would  then  shine  upon  the  subject.  I then  had  the  jockey 
to  ride  up  on  the  track  in  front  of  my  lens,  and  stop 
until  I procured  the  focus.  After  doing  this,  I parti- 
cularly cautioned  him  to  drive  as  near  the  same  place, 
from  which  1 focussed,  in  passing  my  lens,  during  expo- 
sure, and  also  to  hold  the  reins  very  tight,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  animal  would  be  in  the  proper  position,  and 
have  the  same  motion  as  the  body. 

I then  coated  an  11  by  14  plate  with  a collodion  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 


Alcohol 

Iodide  lithium  ... 

Ether  

Bromide  lithium 
Cotton 


2^  ounces 
16  grains 
1|  ounces 
7 grains 


half  circle  similar  to  a half  moon,  with  the  larger  or  oval 
part  at  the  top ; this  gives  short  exposure  to  the  fore- 
ground. The  half  circle  must  taper  to  a point  at  each 
end,  pointing  toward  the  ground  when  in  the  grooves. 
.Now  procure  an  article  of  wire  that  will  not  too  easily 
''end,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  your  box  to 
the  track,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  on  the  side  of 
your  upright  exposing  stand.  Screw  several  large  hooks, 
similar  to  screw  eyes,  run  the  wire  through  these  hooks 
to  the  top,  then  bend  it  in  a square  manner  so  it  will 
reach  the  centre  of  the  walnut  board  that  slides  in  the 
grooves.  In  this  board  fasten  a small  hook,  so  that  when 
the  wire  is  holding  the  board  in  the  proper  position,  and 
at  the  least  movement  of  the  wire,  the  hook  will  bo 
detached  and  the  drop  will  fall.  Now  run  the  wire  to  the 
track  at  an  angle  that  will  cause  the  horse  and  sulky  to 
be  on  a parallel  line  with  your  lens  when  the  fore-wheel 
of  the  sulky  strikes  the  wire.  As  the  wheel  strikes  the 
wire  the  dro2>  will  fall,  thus  giving  an  exposure  without 
assistance. 

The  horse  must  be  a sufficient  distance  from  the  place 
of  exposure  in  order  to  allow  the  animal  to  procure  a 
smooth,  easy,  and  steady  gait.  The  proper  position  in 
which  to  place  the  wire  on  the  tr.ack  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  experimenting  with  the  horse  and  sulky 
before  exposure.  This  is  the  most  useful  method  that  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  I am  positive  it  has  never  before 
appeared  in  print.  For  photographing  cars  or  locomotives, 
the  wire  must  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  hand  acts  as  the 
dropping  medium. 

The  developer  I use  is  the  finest  I have  ever  tried. 
By  experimenting  with  different  formulas  I think  I have 
found  the  bona  fide  article.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 


After  which,  I immersed  the  plate  in  a bath  which  I 
prepared  as  follows : — 

Pure  nitrate  silver  I ounce 

Distilled  water 13  ounces 

Iodize  with  iodide  of  silver  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  add  two  drops  of  C.  P.  nitric  acid  to  each 
thirteen  ounces  of  solution.  This  bath  and  collodion  har- 
monize well,  and  give  beautiful  results.  The  plate  must 
be  immersed  in  the  bath  not  less  than  four  minutes.  I 
now  adjusted  my  shutter  or  exposing  slide,  which  is  very 
simple,  and  made  as  follows: — 

Procure  two  pieces  of  scantling  three  inches  square,  so 
that  when  standing  upright  with  one  end  on  the  ground 
the  other  end  will  rise  about  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
top  of  your  box.  Attach  feet  to  these  uprights,  similar 
to  a screen  stand ; now  in  these  uprights  smoothly  cut  a 
groove  so  that  a polished  walnut  board  will  slide  along 
the  groove  without  impediment ; allow  the  grooves  to  run 
from  the  top  of  the  uprights  to  within  six  inches  below  the 
rnouth  of  the  lens.  After  doing  this,  place  it  in  front  of 
the  instrument,  leaving  one  inch  space  on  each  side  of 
the  lens.  Now  fasten  together  both  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom  ; simply  nail  a cleat  on  one  side,  at  the  top ; at 
the  bottom,  on  both  sides,  thus  making  the  stand  very 
solid.  'The  next  operation  is  to  procure  a half-inch 
walnut  board  that  will  slide  in  the  grooves  before  men- 
tioned : this  board  must  slide  smoothly  and  with  rapidity, 
when  started  from  the  top  of  the  grooves.  The  length 
must  be  governed  by  the  height  of  your  box.  When  the 
board  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves,  the  upper  part 
must  cover  the  mouth  of  the  lens,  and  vice  versa,  and  must 
be  close  enough  to  slide  in  simple  contact  with  the  brass- 
work,  but  not  so  compact  as  to  cause  the  box  to  be  dis- 
turbed when  the  slide  is  in  motion.  The  opening  to  be 
cut  in  this  board  must  be  according  to  a person’s  desire  to 
give  short  exposure  to  the  sky.  A triangle  with  the  broader 
portion  at  the  bottom  will  act  satisfactorily.  A round 
opening,  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  lens,  will  give  an 
equal  exposure.  To  procure  grand  cloud  effects,  cut  a 


Proto,  sulphate  of  iron  ... 

1 ounce 

Sugar  of  lead  

12  grains 

Water  

7 ounces 

Dissolve  altogether,  and  filter. 

Now  make  the  following  solution : — 

Formic  acid  

1 J ounce 

Nitric  ether  

3 drachms 

Acetic  acid 

2^  ounces 

Acetic  ether  

2J  drachms 

Epsom  salts  

4 grains 

Mix  this  solution  well,  and  add  to  the  former.  It  she 

be  made  up  but  a few  hours  before  using. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy a person  must  exercise  a great  deal  of  patience, 
and  must  have  good  judgment  as  to  the  proper  kind  of 
weather.  The  instruments  must  be  a matter  of  para- 
mount consideration.  Bure  chemicals  are  absolutely 
necessary ; they  should  also  be  fresh.  The  instrument 
with  which  1 made  this  picture,  was  an  11  by  14  wide- 
angle  view  lens— short  focus — a cone  box  of  the  same 
size.  These  lenses  are  quick-acting,  and  are  well  adapted 
to  this  business. 


During  the  year  1871  I was  unexjiectedly  called  to  my 
home  in  Virginia  by  the  sickness  of  a sister.  I remained 
until  she  was  convalesent,  when,  taking  the  back  track,  I 
stopped  over  a small  town  where  I had  some  acquaintances, 
with  whom  I intended  remaining  a few  days.  Strolling 
through  the  town  the  day  following  my  arrival,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a sign  which  read,  “ Photograph 
Gallery.’’  1 at  once  went  upstairs  to  see  “ our  brother.” 
The  projirietor,  principal  and  sole  operator,  was  a young 
man  seemingly  some  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  intro- 
ducing myself,  I inquired  how  business  prospered.  He 
said,  “ Business  would  be  good  enough  if  1 could  only  get 
in  running  order.”  I inquired  into  the  nature  of  his 
trouble,  and  soon  learned  that  bis  chemicals  were  all  out  of 
order— in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  a “fog.”  1 
glanced  at  his  work  which  ho  had  been  trying  to  do,  which 
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■was  poor  enough.  I expressed  a willingness  to  assist  him, 
which  caused  him  so  much  joy  that,  for  the  moment,  I 
thought  he  would  embrace  me.  The  first  thing  I did  wa.« 
to  make  an  exposure.  Wlien  the  negative  was  brought  to 
the  light,  I beheld  a mixture  of  streaks,  blotches,  and  zig- 
zag lines,  similar  to  the  ripples  on  a lake.  There  were, 
besides,  little  oblong,  densely  opaque  patches  strewn  about 
over  the  plate.  But  the  most  curious  part  to  him  was. 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  water  was  turned  on  after  fixing, 
the  image  entirely  disappeared.  There  were  also  indications 
of  fog.  “ Now,"  I remarked,  “ 1 will  explain  all  of  this  to 
you,  and  give  a remedy  for  each  of  these  blemishes.  We 
will  then  try  my  remedy,  and  see  if  I am  not  correct.  Pay 
good  attention,  for  then,  should  you  ever  get  into  this 
scrape  again,  you  can  easily  rectify  it. 

“ These  little  zig-zag  lines,  which  you  see  run  in  the 
direction  the  plate  was  dipped  in  the  bath,  were  caused  by 
immersing  the  plate  before  the  collodion  was  properly  set. 
These  little  opaque  patches  were  caused  by  the  undissolved 
ingredients  in  your  collodion — poor  alcohol  and  worse 
cotton.  These  streaks  are  caused  by  your  bath  being 
neutral,  or  alkaline,  too  much  so  for  your  collodion,  which 
also  caused  the  fog." 

“But  what  makes  it  wash  off  in  that  way?’’  he 
asked. 

“ That  is  very  easily  explained,’’  I continued.  “ Get 
your  hydrometer,  and  test  the  strength  of  your  bath. 
Well,  now,  how  strong  is  it  ? ’’ 

“ It  is  just  seventeen  grains  strong,”  he  replied. 

“ Ilow  did  you  make  your  collodion?”  I inquired.  lie 
produced  his  formula,  which  is  a very  good  one  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  I will  here  give  it,  for  it  wlil  never  fail 
to  work ; — 


Alcohol 

• »• 

...  15  ounces 

Ether 

...  15  „ 

Iodide  ammonium 

• •• 

...  80  grains 

Bromide  pota.=sium 

...  50  „ 

Bromide  ammonium 

...  25  „ 

Iodide  cadmium 

• • • 

...  80  „ 

Bromide  cadmium 

• •• 

...  50  „ 

Cotton  

... 

...  150  „ 

I then  inquired  how  he  dissolved  his  potassium. 

“ In  a little  water,"  he  said. 

“ You  have  used  too  much  water  where  you  should  not 
have  used  any.  Not  being  used  to  making  collodion,  I 
would  advise  you  in  the  future  not  to  make  your  own 
collodion,  but  buy  it  from  some  good  stock  dealer,  and 
then  you  will  know  it  is  good.  Now  we  will  evaporate 
your  bath  to  dryness,  fuse  it,  make  some  new  collodion, 
and  you  will  be  all  right.  If  your  bath  had  been  strong 
enough,  the  film  would  not  be  so  rotten.  Hence,  that  is 
one  reason  why  it  disappears  from  the  plate  during  the 
process  of  washing.” 

With  that  we  went  to  work,  and  made  some  new  collo- 
dion by  the  above  recipe.  After  doing  this,  1 called  for 
his  evaporating  dish. 

“ My  what  ? ” said  he. 

“Your  evaporating  dish,’’  1 repeated.  “ Y'’our  round 
porcelain  dish  which  you  boil  your  bath  in." 

“ I don’t  know  what  it  is,  sir ; never  saw  one  in  mv 
life." 

1 was  fairly  surprised  at  this.  “ Don’t  you  read  the 
journals?  ’’ 

“No,  sir;  I have  never  read  but  oue,  which  I found 
among  the  things  when  1 bought  them.” 

1 told  him  I would  send  him  some  when  I got  home. 

The  best  thing  I could  do,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
to  procure  an  iron  pot  lined  with  porcelain,  which,  1 think, 
in  many  respects,  is  equal  to  the  genuine  article  until  it 
becomes  fire  eaten,  when  it  makes  a good  lye  pot  for 
glass. 

After  getting  his  dark  room  in  good  working  order,  I 


next^looked  into  his  printing  room.  lie  said  he  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  with  his  paper. 

“ It  has  specks  all  over  it.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  ’’ 

1 looked  at  his  paper  alter  being  silvered,  and  found 
there  were  little  pink  specks  all  over  the  surface,  and  that 
it  presented  a mottled  appearance. 

“This,”  I said,  “is  caused  by  a weak  bath  and  under 
fuming.  Always  keep  your  bath  forty  grains  strong,  and 
slightly  neutral.  In  warm  weather,  silver  one  minute 
and  a-half  ; in  cold  weather,  silver  two  and  a-half 
minutes;  fume  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  If  your 
bath  is  forty  grains  strong,  and  your  paper  presents  this 
mottled  appearance,  you  have  not  fumed  long  enough. 
So  now  you  are  in  good  trim,  and  I will  bid  you  good 
day.” 

That  same  man  is  to-day  one  of  our  most  successful 
photographers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  employees  to  seek  the  advance- 
ments of  their  employer’s  business,  for  in  so  doing  they 
but  advance  their  own.  An  employer  will  readily  discover 
and  reward  all  tendency  on  the  part  of  workmen  to  en- 
deavour to  do  their  best.  Keep  the  gallery  neat  and 
clean,  dust  off  the  frames,  be  polite  and  attentive  to  all 
customers,  do  not  be  slovenly  in  your  own  personal  ap- 
pearance ; in  fact,  do  everything  with  a faithfulness  as  if 
you  intended  to  remain  there  the  balance  of  your  days. 
I have  frequently  beheld  a tendency  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees to  slight  their  work,  not  caring  what  became  of 
their  employer’s  reputation,  thinking  if  they  were  dis- 
charged they  could  easily  procure  other  situations.  Now 
this  is  wrong  and  unjust,  for  you  had  as  well  put  your 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  his  money  as  neglect  his 
interest. 

I admit  that  some  employers  are  task-masters,  and  un- 
just toward  their  workmen,  expecting  more  from  “ a hand  ” 
than  he  can  accomplish  in  an  artistic  manner.  I worked 
for  one  of  this  species  of  the  human  race  at  one  time. 
There  were  three  of  ns.  I will  relate  a little  cireumstance 
that  happened  while  in  his  employment.  It  may  serve  to 
show  up  oue  of  the  “ tricks  ’’  sometimes  proctised  in  our 
art. 

AVe  had  to  make  a picture  of  a corpse,  at  the  residence 
— a little  child.  After  making  the  negative  we  brought  it 
back  and  gave  it  to  our  employer.  It  was  in  summer. 
The  window  being  raised,  he  stood  it  against  the  casing  to 
dry.  We  went  on  with  our  work,  when  all  at  once  we 
heard  a crash.  Up  came  the  “boss"  in  a purple 
rage. 

“ 'I’wenty-five  dollars  lost  througli  the  carelessness  of 
workmen  1 There  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in  them,’’ 
he  said,  when  he  had  placed  it  there  himself.  “Now," 
said  he,  “if  you  men  don’t  patch  that  negative  up  and 
make  a good  print  from  it,  I will  make  you  all  pay 
for  it.” 

“ We  did  not  like  this,  for  he  was  behind  with  us  in 
salary,  so  had  the  advantage.  I gathered  up  the  fragments 
with  a sorrowful  heart,  and  with  a countenance  ten  dollars 
less  pleaeant  than  a few  moments  previous,  when,  to  my 
joy,  I beheld  one  piece  of  the  glass,  bearing  the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  sound  as  a dollar.  Our  way  was  easy  now.  A\’e 
proceeded  as  follows  Selecting  an  old  negative  from 
among  the  corpse  negatives  we  then  had  on  hand,  as  near 
the  same  size  of  the  broken  subject  as  possible,  we  then 
took  a sharp,  keen  knife,  and  removed  the  face  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  broken  film  would  fit  it  nicely.  After 
removing  or  scraping  off  the  head,  we  removed  the  film  from 
the  broken  negative  by  soaking  in  water,  with  the  assistance 
of  gelatine.  After  trimming  and  re-trimming,  we  at  last 
secured  a very  nide  fit.  We  then  varnished  the  new 
negative,  opaqued  the  background  to  hide  all  blemishes, 
and  then  printed  ; after  printing,  we  grayed  tne  ground. 
All  children,  when  in  death,  have  their  hands  folded  over 
the  breast,  hence  we  had  no  trouble  iu  this  respect. 
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OLD  AND  MODERN  MODES  OF  TONING. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  photographic 
printing  anti  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
practice  of  silver  printing,  it  will  seem  somewhat  strange  to 
enter,  at  this  day,  into  any  discussion  or  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  toning  ]iure  and  simple  as  at  present 
piactised,  and  that  of  the  old  hypo  toning  bath.  We  re- 
ceive continual  evidence,  however,  that  some  renewal  of  the 
subject  is  not  entirely  unnecessary.  Not  unfrequently,  we 
find  old  photographers  referring  to  the  old  system  with 
regret  that  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  And,  rccasion- 
ally,  we  find  young  photographers  who  only  know  of  the 
old  method  by  tradition,  anxious  to  know  why  it  was 
abandoned.  We  have  before  us  a letter,  which,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a “ chaffing  ” spirit,  we 
might  mention  as  dated  “ Hauwell  ” (!),  in  which  the  writer 
states  that  he  has  been  informed  by  a friend — an  old  photo- 
grapher— that  a bath  of  hypo  and  gold,  containing  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold  in  two  quarts  of  saturated  solution 
of  hyposulphite,  toi:i.J  more  rapidly,  saved  every  grain  of 
silver,  and  gave  as  good  results  as  the  present  method.  He 
naturally  presumes  that  there  must  have  been  some  good 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  such  a process.  The  con- 
clusion is  a very  legitimate  one  ; and  as  we  frequently  meet 
with  similar  queries  which  cannot  be  fully  answered  in  the 
column  devoted  to  answering  correspondents,  we  may  briefly 
restate  the  case  heie. 

Prints  placed  in  the  “old  hypo”  bath,  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  toning  and  fixing  wi-nt  on  together,  inevitably 
underwent  a process  of  sulphur  toning,  if  an  unwashed 
print  be  placed  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite,  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  present  inevitably  decomposes  a portion  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite, liberating  sulphur  and  producing  sulphur  toning; 
and  sulphur  toning,  as  experience  quickly  taught,  was  un- 
stable, producing  fading  prints.  To  avoid  this  the  plan  of 
gold  toning  was  devised.  The  print  was  to  be  toned  by  a 
tleposit  of  pure  gold,  and  then  subsequently  fixed  in  a solu- 
tion of  neutral  hyposulphite,  and  properly  washed.  Theoreti- 
cally speaking,  if  this  process  were  carried  out  with  precision 
the  prints  should  be  permanent.  The  sad  fact  that  they  are 
not  always  permanent  is  probably  due  to  many  causes,  the 
chief  of  whicb  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
processes  are  not  always  carried  out  with  proper  care.  But 
it  is  something,  surely,  to  have  a process  which  should  theo- 
reticklly  give  permaueucc  in  place  of  a method  which  was 
exceedingly  uncertain,  but  certainly  untrustworthy. 

The  old  hypo  bath  was  a strange  mixture,  aud  constautly 
chaugiug  in  its  character.  Decomposition  was  initiated 
at  the  outset,  and  fresh  decompositions  were  constantly  going 
or  ward  ; and  the  older  it  was  and  the  more  full  of  uncertain 
abominations,  the  more  rapidly  it  toned,  and  the  more 


valuable  it  was  considered.  It  was  a great  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  theoretical  propriety  when  the  use  of  the  separate  gold- 
toning  bath  was  adopted.  And  if  it  has  not  resulted  in 
greater  certsinty  of  permanency,  it  has  been  due  to  the  causes 
in  operation  not  entirely  under  the  photographer’s  control. 
At  best,  silver  is  not  a very  stable  substance,  as  every  silver- 
smith's assistant  knows  when  he  cleans  from  time  to  time 
his  master's  tarnished  stock.  And  hyposulphite  is  a 
treacherously  unstable  substance,  decompositions  often  being 
set  up  in  the  fixing  bath,  unknown  to  the  photographer, 
which  finally  issue  in  changes  in  the  print.  Fortunately,  more 
stable  processes  are  now  in  existence,  aud  are  daily  acquiring 
a more  practical  character,  and  promising  to  supersede  prints 
which,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  of  doubtful  permanency, 
by  rendering  the  production  of  permanent  piiuts  easy  and 
certain. 

■ 

COLOURED  MINIATURES  ON  GLASS. 
English  photographers  have  been  familiar  for  many  years 
with  methods  of  colouring  photographs  at  the  back,  and 
then  rendering  the  paper  transparent,  so  that  the  colours 
being  seen  through  the  print  give  the  effect  of  a skilfully 
coloured  picture  to  work  very  roughly  done.  In  some  of 
these  processes  the  print  is  mounted  on  before  colouring, 
and,  when  completed,  the  effect  is  obtained  of  a miniature 
on  glass,  plain  or  convex.  A method  which  has  recently 
been  patented  in  America  appears  to  be  very  perfect  in 
its  details.  Some  of  our  American  friends  believe  that  the 
method  has  been  published  previously  iu  this  country,  and 
that  hence  the  American  patent  is  invalid.  We  now  pub- 
lish the  American  specification.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  such  a process  in  all  its  precise  details  we 
shall  be  glad  to  know  where  it  was  published.  In  any 
case,  the  detailed  precision  of  the  American  specification 
will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  it 
is  not  patented  in  this  country.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  B.  T. 
Irish.  He  says  : — 

“ My  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  coloured  pic- 
tures by  mounting  a photograph  on  gla.ss,  removing  the 
paper,  so  as  to  render  the  print  transparent,  and  then 
colouring  the  picture  ou  the  back.  This  method  has  been 
practised  for  many  years  with  more  or  less  success  ; but  as 
heretofore  practised  it  has  been  difficult  and  uncertain,  and 
the  results  obtained  have  not  been  considered  artistic. 

“ My  invention  consists  in  certain  improvements  on  the 
method  referred  to,  which  result  in  the  obtaining  of  effects 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  any  other  system  known  to  me. 

“ I shall  first  describe  my  process  or  method  in  detail, 
and  will  then  point  out  those  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  others. 

“The  photograph,  if  mounted,  is  first  removed  from  its 
card  by  soaking  for  a time  in  water,  and  then  peeling  the 
card  away  from  the  photographic  paper.  The  unmounted 
photograph  is  now  attached  by  its  face  to  a glass  by  means 
of  a paste  made  of — 

Water  ...  10  parts 

Starch  ...  4 „ 

Nitrate  of  strontium  1 part 

stirred,  dissolved,  aud  boiled  until  the  mixture  has  cooked 
well. 

“ Other  pastes  or  materials,  however,  may  he  used  to  attach 
the  photograph  to  the  glass,  if  desired.  The  paste  above 
described  is  one  good  material  for  the  purpose. 

“After  tlie  photograph  is  affixed  to  the  glass,  as  stated, 
it  is  left  until  all  moisture  has  dried  out  of  it,  and  the  paper 
is  then  made  transparent  as  follows  : — The  paper  is  ground 
down  until  it  looks  quite  daik  aud  very  thiu,  or,  possibly, 
until  the  surface  film  next  to  the  glass  begins  to  be  very 
slightly  scratched.  The  grinding  iseffected  by  emery-cloth, 
or  fine  sand-paper,  or  the  like,  with  which  the  back  of  the 
photograph  is  rubbed  briskly  until  the  paper  is  neatly 
ground  off  from  the  glass.  When  it  is  thus  ground  luL 
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ficiently  and  evenly,  it  is  placed  in  a bath  of  melted  paraffin, 
for  which  other  substances,  such  as  bees-wax  or  spermaceti, 
may  be  substituted.  It  is  there  left  for  a few  moments,  and 
is  then  removed,  and  all  surplus  wax  is  rubbed  with  a cloth 
from  the  back  of  the  picture.  It  cools  immediately,  and  is 
then  clear  and  transparent,  and  ready  for  colouring  or 
painting. 

“ This  method  of  rendering  photographic  paper  trans- 
parent, and  preparing  it  for  colouring  or  paintinsr,  is  a de- 
cided improvement  over  any  system  heretofore  devised.  The 
improvement  is  due  to  the  conjoined  operations  of  grinding 
and  treating  the  paper  with  paraffin-wax  or  its  equivalent. 

“ 1 am  aware,  as  above  said,  that  it  is  not  new  with  mo 
to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the  mounted 
paper  ; but  I am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  before 
effected  by  grinding  down  the  dry  paper.  Nor  am  I aware 
that  the  grinding  operation,  or,  indeed,  any  method  of  re- 
moving the  paper,  has  ever  been  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  wax  treatment.  1 exclude  from  the  category  of  wax  the 
balsams,  oils,  and  varnishes  which  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  picture  transparency.  These  materials 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  are  difficult  to  use,  and  are  objection- 
able in  other  material  respects,  since  they  are  certain  to  ruin 
photographic  prints  by  causing  them  to  turn  yellow,  to  spot, 
or  to  crack  from  the  glass. 

“ My  process  gives  to  the  photograph  the  appearance  of  a 
transparency  upon  ground  glass,  of  a dull  or  softened  ap- 
pearance, and  of  such  density  as  will  admit  of  colours  show- 
ing through  the  picture  with  a softness,  and  yet  brilliancy, 
not  attained  by  any  other  method  of  which  I have  know- 
ledge. 

“ In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  effect,  further  advan- 
tages are  derived,  in  that  there  is  freedom  from  liability  to 
spot,  or  to  become  injured  by’  dust,  moisture,  handling,  &c., 
and  durability  of  the  transparency  and  picture  is  obtained. 

“After  the  photographic  print  has  been  rendered  trans- 
parent, as  described,  it  is  then  painted  with  oil-colours  ; or 
such  parts  as  mty  be  desired  are  touched  up  direct  upon  the 
back  of  the  pictuie  itself.  Then  another  glass  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  picture,  and  oil-colours  are  put  upon  the 
back  of  this  second  glass,  and  the  various  tints  are  placed 
opposite  such  parts  of  the  picture  as  may  be  desired.  Thus 
the  colours  are  separated  from  the  picture  by  the  thickness 
of  a glass,  and  this  separation  of  the  colour  has  certain  ad- 
vantages over  painting  direct  upon  the  back  of  the  picture, 
as  greater  softness  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  ; conse- 
quently, it  is  really  a system  of  double  painting.  When 
the  painting  is  completed,  the  glasses  ate  backed  with  a 
piece  of  card-board,  and  the  whole  is  then  bound  together 
with  strips  of  gummed  paper,  and  the  picture  is  fitiished. 

“ Having  des^cribed  my  invention,  what  I claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  Letters  Patent,  is — 

“ The  process  of  preparing  and  producing  coloured  photo- 
graphs ou  glass,  by  first  mounting  the  photograph  on  glass, 
face  downward,  then  grinding  it  thin  from  the  back,  and 
then  treating  it  with  paraffin  or  its  equivalent,  as  speoified, 
or  the  after  reception  of  oil-colours,  applied  directly  to  the 
back  of  the  picture,  or  to  a second  glass,  to  be  applied  as  a 
backing,  substantially,  as  herein  described.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photo-Engr.wikg  Process  i.s  PR.\cncE— Future  Use- 
fulness OF  PifOTOGK.\piuc  Societies. 

In  the  Photographic  News  of  the  13th  June,  among  other 
interesting  subjects,  there  are  two  articles  ou  wlich  I 
should  like  to  siy  a word  or  two.  The  6rst  of  these 
is  entitled  “ Photo-Engraving  Processes  in  Practice 
the  second,  “On  the  Future  Usefulness  of  Photographic 
Societies.” 

Photo-Engraving  Processes  in  Practice. — I have  thought 
it  advisable  to  transfer  to  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur 


(It  la  Phntographie  the  article  on  phototype  printing,  with 
the  addition  of  some  rather  copious  comments  of  my  own. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  this  question,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  which  are 
met  with  among  the  many  applications  of  photography, 
I may  be  allowed  to  give  here  a condensed  account  of 
the  ideas  suggested  to  me  by  the  author  of  this  able  and 
truthful  article.  What  he  says  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
converting  by  some  known  photographic  process  any 
kind  of  original  drawing  into  a printing  block — that  is 
to  say,  into  a plate  with  prominences  and  depressions,  of 
which  the  raised  portions  will  give  an  impression — is 
absolutely  true,  and  will  remain  so  until  some  method  is 
discovered  of  printing  simultaneously  with  the  type  a 
photographic  image  in  which  the  gradation  of  the  shad- 
ing and  the  fineness  of  detail  are  equal  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  photograph  in  silver  salts,  or  one  produced  by 
the  process  designated  phototypie  (collotype).  As  I have 
made  use  of  this  word,  1 may  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  designation  of  one  of  the  processes  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  the  author  of  this  interesting  article, 
photo -typographic  printing  may  eventually  be  rendered 
successful.  “ By  surface  printing,”  he  says,  “ as  in  collo- 
type, a block  may  be  secured  ; but  this  is  not  to  be  worked 
in  a printing  press.”  The  whole  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  process  of  phototypie,  as  1 have 
published  it,  is  thus  entirely  corroborated.  Phototypie, 
as  is  truly  said,  might  be  used  for  taking  photo-typo- 
graphic impressions  of  this  process,  or  rather  of  the  plates 
produced  by  this  process,  which  could  be  printed  in  the 
ordinary  printing  press.  Most  certainly,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  collotype  process,  there  would  be  plenty  of  difficulties 
to  overcome  before  that  could  be  the  case.  We  cannot 
imagine  it  to  be  possible,  working  the  process  as  it  is 
everywhere  worked,  to  insert  in  the  text  plates  with 
margins  projecting  all  round  beyond  the  picture,  while  for 
a typographic  print  it  is  essential  that  all  the  blocks 
should  have  the  dimensions  of  the  image  itself,  otherwise 
their  insertion  in  the  text  is  perfectly  impracticable.  To 
cut  the  plates,  bearing  the  printing  surface  on  a film  of 
gelatine,  to  the  required  dimensions  must  not  be  thought 
of:  this  course  is  neither  possible  nor  othrrwise  pi  act  cable, 
and  is,  besides,  anything  but  economical.  But  1 have 
pointed  out  a method,  as  1 think,  of  turning  the  position, 
so  that  the  production  of  collo-typographic  blocks  will  be- 
come feasible.  From  the  present  time,  as  my  preliminary 
experiments  go  to  prove,  the  problem  of  photo-typography 
may  be  considered  solved  ; it  is  now  only  a question  of  put- 
ting it  into  practice  — not  that  1 mean  to  say  that  thelatter  is 
an  easy  question  at  all.  In  the  comments  on  my  translation 
of  the  above-mentioned  article,  I have  asserted  my  absolute 
conviction  tbatthecollotypeprocessis  the  only  one — at  least, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge — by  the  aid  of  which 
we  can  arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  important  problem. 
With  metal  plates  we  can  only  succeed  when  the  lines  or 
grain  forming  the  shading  or  modelling  are  very  close 
together,  and  the  result  is  an  unpleasant  and  unclean 
aspect,  which  is  anything  but  artistic.  A grain  in  line, 
however  tine  it  may  be,  cuts  up  the  subject  and  separates 
it  into  confused  parts ; for  instance,  the  eyes,  the  nose, 
the  mouth,  of  a portrait  are  nothing  more  than  a patch- 
work  formed  by  a sort  of  weaving  of  lines  or  granualations 
which  form  a distance,  renders  the  whole  effect  agreeably  ; 
but  viewed  closely  appears  as  a cross-hatching,  sometimes 
anything  but  satisfactory.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  print  from  plates  like  these  in  the  printing 
press  when  the  granulation  or  lines  are  sufficiently  wide 
apart,  otherwise  the  white  spaces  will  be  smudged,  and  the 
impression  will  be  entirely  spoiled.  If  we  examine  any  wood 
engraving  we  shall  see  that,  however  subdivided  it  may 
be,  however  much  it  may  be  hatched,  wherever  necessary, 
it  gives  a finite  outline,  the  gradations  of  shading  are 
rendered  by  a more  or  less  close  grain  ; but  the  eyes,  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  instead  of  being  cut  by  white  spaces,  are 
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formed  by  clcaa-cut  and  continuous  lines.  The  air  is  also 
clearly  outlined,  an  effect  which  an  intellij'ent  hand  is  able 
to  interpret,  but  which  a mechanical  and  uniiitellieent 
pro'^ess  can  never  produce.  I have  seen  some  printing 
blocks  made  by  M.  Petit,  who  is  the  photographic  operatoi 
of  the  house  of  Firrain-Didot.  He  ri.les,  by  means  of  r 
machine,  a regular  grained  pattern  in  line  over  a negalivi 
plate,  and  by  crossing  the  cuts  of  this  pattern  he  obtains- 
a print,  which  a certain  amount  of  retouching  by  hand  on 
the  zinc  succeeds  in  making  passable,  but  which,  in  im 
opinion,  is  far  from  realising  the  object  that  we  are  its 
search  of.  What  we  want  is  a block  to  be  inserted  in  the 
text,  and  capable  of  being  printed  from  simultaneously 
with  the  type;  the  block,  without  any  cutting  whatever, 
must  have  on  it  a picture  similar  in  every  respect  to  an 
ordinary  photographic  print.  Now  this,  I repeat,  we  are 
only  likely  to  obtain  by  the  process  of  phototypie  ; in  thi.« 
process  alone  shall  we  find  the  solution  of  a problem  which 
s destined  to  exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  applications  of  photography.  1 refer  the 
readers  of  the  Piiotoguaphic  News  to  my  article  published 
in  the  Momteur  de  la  Photofirapkie  of  the  1st  of  June  last, 
under  the  title  of  “ New  Process  of  Phototypie,”  where 
they  will  learn  what  I have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
direction,  and  will  obtain  some  idea  of  a new  improve- 
ment in  this  method  of  photo-typographic  printing. 

On  the  Future  Usefulness  of  Photographic  Societies.  —I  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  paper  on  this  subject  read  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Brittlehank  before  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society.  The  position  which,  as  he  maintains, 
photographic  societies  ought  to  occupy  is  a very  high  one. 
and  the  idea  of  a technical  institute  for  photography  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  such  societies — an  idea  which  he 
elucidates  very  happily— is  worthy  of  great  praise,  lie 
gives  a number  of  reasons  for  holding  that  the  time  is 
now  come  for  photography  to  be  regarded  as  a science, 
for  providing  it  with  means  of  instruction,  so  that  those 
who  embrace  it  as  a profession  should  have  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  optics,  and  the  rules  of  art 
gmerally.  Such  an  institution  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
England,  and  we  in  France  are  no  more  richly  endowed  in 
this  respect.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  create  in  this  country  a special 
school  for  training  capable  and  skilled  operators  ; but 
what  I think  would  be  easier  would  be  to  organize  in  the 
larger  photographic  establishments  a general  system  of 
instruction  in  alt  the  branches  of  science  and  art  bearing 
on  a sound  and  intelligent  practice  of  photography.  But 
however  that  may  be,  we  all  here  agree  fully  with  Mr. 
Brittlebank’s  views,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
carried  out  in  England,  because  it  would  be  for  ns  an 
excellent  example,  and  also  a great  incentive  to  establish 
in  France  a special  institution  of  the  kind  indicated.  For 
the  present  we  are  fain  to  be  content  with  courses  of 
lectures  on  photography.  Such  a course  I have  myself 
professed  at  one  of  our  art  schools,  and  I shall  probably 
renew  it;  M.  Davanne,  again,  has  made  an  essay  of  the 
same  sort  at  the  Sorbonue.  These  are  only  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  for  instruction  so  limited  as  this  must 
be  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a profession 
which  numbers  so  many  members.  There  are  in  Baris 
more  than  2,000  photographers  ; if  we  add  anotlier  2,000 
for  the  provinces,  we  shall  have  a total  of  4,000  persons 
engaged  either  as  principals  or  assistants  in  the  practice 
of  photography  ; and  all  these,  as  well  as  the  art  itself, 
could  not  fail  to  reap  great  advantages  from  a proper  sys- 
tem of  technical  instruction.  In  England  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  taken  up  photography  as  a profession 
is  still  larger,  and  the  need  of  obtaining  for  them  syste- 
matic training  in  chemistry,  optics,  and  art  is  in  proportion 
greater.  My  own  humble  meed  of  approval  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  give  any  additional  value  to  Mr.  Brittlebank’s 
admirable  proposals,  but  it  is  as  well  that  he  should 
understand,  and  that  all  your  readers  should  know,  that 
ideas  of  the  same  kind  find  an  echo  ou  this  side  of  the 


Channel,  and  that  we  are  unanimously  anxious  that  his 
wishes  may  be  realized,  and  so  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
ibsolute  dearth  of  any  photographic  news  in  our  own 
■uidst,  I have  thought  it  better  to  collect  the  materials  for 
ny  correspondence  on  this  occasion  from  an  English 
•lource.  It  seems  to  me  only  natural  for  us  occasionally  to 
■nterchange  ideas  with  our  confreres  in  your  country,  and 
hey  will  also,  no  doubt,  bo  glad  to  hear  what  is  thought 
m France  of  their  work  and  of  their  views,  for,  humble  as 
ny  position  is,  I am  not  the  less  a j>art  of  the  whole  which 
IS  called  France.  Leon  Vid.al. 


ART  AND  PIIOTOORAPIIY. 

BV  AN  AUT  STCDENT. 

When  ve  can  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ art,”  there  will  be  then,  and  not  till  then,  some 
faint  hopes  of  mastering  the  difficulties  which  are  entailed 
in  the  production  of  a picture,  either  figure  or  landscape. 
Before  anything  can  be  done,  we  must  first  know  what 
it  is  w’e  are  going  to  do.  Now  the  production  of  a picture 
includes,  if  it  is  an  art-production,  the  knowledge  of  so 
many  accomplishments  (not  necessarily  rules),  that,  to  sur- 
mount them  (a  feat  which  but  few  men  accomplish)  takes 
many  years  of  toil — years  of  a man’s  life  during  which  his 
income  is  but  small,  for  no  true  artist  with  a love  for  his 
profession  (and  he  who  has  no  love  for  it  is  no  artist  at 
all)  will  turn  out  work  which  contains  one  sj^ot  which 
may  offend  his  eye. 

Photographers  are  saved  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
rules  and  practice  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  here  it 
is  that  the  first  cause  of  their  failure  is  to  be  found — the 
fact  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  forms  they  wish 
to  portray  ; for  it  is  only  by  a close  and  persistent  study  of 
the  antique  and  living  model  that  the  artist  is  enabled  to 
detect  the  faults  and  beauties  of  his  own  sitter,  so  as  to 
sink  tue  blemishes  by  means  of  light  and  pose,  and  bring 
forth  the  beauties  in  all  their  due  importance.  Photo- 
graphers wish  to  vie  with  artists,  and  claim  for  their  work 
the  title  of  “ fine  art  ” ; if  so,  they  must  follow  the  beaten 
track  that  those  who  aspire  to  art  have  to  follow,  and  win 
by  patient  industry  in  the  life  schools  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning what  is  grand,  and  casting  aside  as  useless  that 
which  is  petty.  The  man  who  bears  the  proud  title  of 
Royal  Academician  after  his  name  is  one  (or  ought  to  be 
one)  who  concentrates  upon  a canvas  the  knowledge  of 
a lifetime,  not  gleaned  by  himself  alone,  but  by  a study  of 
the  works  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  coupled  with 
the  brain  which  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
produces  a picture  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  art- 
production  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  then,  that  the  power  of  producing 
a grand  picture  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  years  of  properly 
directed  study.  This  point  being  granted,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  why  so  few  photographers  rise 
above  the  mediocre ; and  it  will  be  so  in  all  time  coming, 
unless  they  are  inclined  to  devote  more  time  to  that  por- 
tion or  branch  of  the  profession  which  has  for  its  end  the 
making  of  a work  of  art.  It  is  to  the  rising  generation 
that  we  must  look  to  ennoble  photography.  The  love  of 
gain  must  be  sunk  entirely,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
nursed  in  their  hearts,  until  they  are  ripe  and  ready  to 
enter  the  field  of  art,  and  blossom  forth  their  beauties  for 
our  joy  and  delight. 

Having  shown,  or  tried  to  show,  the  difficulties — or 
rather,  the  work — which  lies  in  the  path  of  an  aspirant  to 
fame,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word  .4rt,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  when  considering  the 
merits  of  a picture,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  together‘ 
for,  according  to  ihe  powers  of  the  composer,  so  will  the 
picture  be  more  or  less  artistic  ; and  if  composed  in  the 
manner  of  the  general  run  of  photographs  tc  be  seen  at 
present,  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a horror,  a blight 
‘ to  the  eye,  and  a mockery  to  all  which  is  true  in  nature. 
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BLISTERING  IN  ALBUMENIZEU  PAPERS. 

We  have  often  expressed  the  conviction  that  blisters  were 
chiefly  due  to  imperfect  coagulation  of  the  albumen  ; the 
film  in  immediate  contact  with  the  paper,  remiinin;r 
S )luble,  becomes  detached  in  the  hypo  fixin>;  bath,  whilst  the 
coagulated  outer  film  rises  in  blisters,  and  leaves  the  paper. 
In  the  following  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin  this  view  is  confirmed.  He  s.ays : — 

“ From  all  quarters  we  hear  complaints  of  the  workinsr 
of  albumenised  papers.  These  complaints  are  of  two 
kinds — one  as  to  blisters,  the  other  as  to  mottling  or  the 
appearance  of  imperfect  silvering.  These  complaints  are 
prevalent  in  Germany,  and  are  the  subject  of  comment  and 
suggestion  by  Dr.  Vogel  in  his  correspondence ; they 
reappear  in  the  English  journals,  and  in  this  country  are 
rife. 

“ Some  months  ago  the  Dresden  Company  sent  instruc- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  blistering.  As  this  consisted  in 
soaking  the  prints  after  being  toned  in  a weak  solution  of 
muriatic  acid,  parties  were  undoubtedly  a little  skittish 
about  using  such  a method,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  plac- 
ing the  paper  while  acid  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite. 
The  evident  purpose  of  this  use  of  muri.actic  acid  is  to 
thoroughly  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  thus  prevent  its 
becoming  softened  and  soluble  to  a certain  extent  (as 
it  undoubtedly  does)  in  the  ordinary  hyposulphite  fixing 
bath.  We  use  the  words,  ‘as  it  undoubtedly  does,’ 
advisedly,  on  the  strength  of  experiments  often  repeated, 
which  to  us  are  conclusive.  It  has  for  years  been  our 
opinion  that  the  albumen  spread  upon  the  paper  was  not 
thoroughly  coagulated  by  the  silver  bath.  In  the  case  of 
single  albumenized  papers  the  lack  of  body  and  lustre  pro- 
duced by  long  washing  was  a certain  evidence  of  waste 
of  albumen.  In  the  case  of  heavily-albumenised  papers, 
the  almost  constant  occurrence  of  blisters  indicates  a lack 
of  cohesion  between  the  paper  and  albumen,  which  could 
readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  supposition.  For  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  theory  we  made  the  following  expe- 
riments. A solution  of  muriatic  acid  of  the  strength  of 
1 ounce  to  100  of  water  was  placed  in  a dish,  and  a sheet 
of  albumenised  paper  was  floated  back  down  until  it 
assumed  a liquid  glistening  appearance ; it  was  then 
removed  and  dried.  After  being  printed,  toned,  and  fixed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  not  a trace  of  blistering  appeared, 
while,  as  a strong  additional  advantage,  the  pictures  are 
more  brilliant,  print  quick  and  vigorously,  and  tone  with 
the  greatest  ease  ; and  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
waste  of  material  was  apparent  by  the  greater  solidity 
and  stiffness  of  the  print  when  dry.  The  fact  that  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  albumen  was  only  partially  coagulated 
by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  one  surface  of  the 
sheet  only  was  definitely  ascertained  by  the  following 
test.  A print  made  in  the  usual  way,  upon  being  removed 
from  the  fixing,  was  rinsed  in  a small  quantity  of  water, 
and  this  water  w.as  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a day 
or  two.  Upon  examination,  in  all  cases,  a considerable 
slimy  deposit  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  That 
this  deposit  did  not  proceed  from  the  sizing  of  the  paper  is 
evident  from  the  subsequent  evperiment.  A jnece  of  the. 
same  paper  was  taken  and  treated  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  floated  back  down 
upon  the  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  The  water  in  which 
this  print  was  rinsed,  upon  standing  the  same  length  of 
time,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  a deposit,  and 
there  was  no  blistering  of  the  surface.  The  necessary 
conclusion,  then,  is,  that  when  paper  is  merely  silvered  on 
one  side,  a portion  of  the  albumen  is  left  in  a condition 
which  admits  of  its  being  dissolved  in  a hyposulphite 
solution  of  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  fixing  bath,  and 
which,  when  said  solution  is  diluted,  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  As  in  such  cases  there  is  no  apparent 
change  of  the  surface  of  the  print,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  substance  must  be  supplied  from  the 


portion  of  albumen  next  the  paper,  thus  necessarily 
destroying  perfect  contact  of  the  coagulated  portion  of  the 
coating  with  the  surface  of  the  paper — a condition  emi- 
nently favourable  for  the  action  of  the  causes  producing 
blisters.  What  these  exact  causes  are  is  worthy  of  future 
inquiry. 

Having  pointed  out  one  mode  of  preventing  blisters, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  any  other  solution 
which  will  coagulate  albumen  applied  in  a similar  way  will 
produce  the  same  effect.  We  have  tried  floating  the  paper 
back  down  on  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
same  effect,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  a solution 
which  wonld  be  likely  to  injuriously  affect  the  toning 
bath.” 


WHY  DO  SO  FEW  FIIOTOGRAPIIERS  ACCUMU- 
LATE WEALTH? 

BY  N.  II.  BUSEY.* 

This  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  many,  particularly 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts,  that  the  profits 
in  pliotography  arc  good,  and,  until  the  last  few  years  of 
depression,  the  amount  of  business  done  by  photographers 
of  any  prominence  has  been  quite  large — in  fact,  there 
seem  to  be  very  few  occupations  or  professions  in  which, 
for  the  same  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  good  returns 
can  be  realized— and  yet,  upon  looking  over  the  long  list 
of  photographers  in  the  United  States,  we  find  very  few 
who  can  be  said  to  be  wealthy.  While  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  special  cases,  reasons  that  are  peculiar  to  those 
cases,  yet  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  influence 
of  certain  causes  can  be  so  distinctly  traced  as  to  justify 
the  application  of  the  term  general  laws  to  those  causes. 

The  term  business,  as  applied  to  commercial  pursuits  in 
general,  is  ha-dly  applicable  to  photography,  as  photo- 
graphy is  really  more  of  a profession  than  a business  ; the 
photographer  selling  his  skill,  taste,  and  knowledge,  simply 
using  the  materials  of  which  a picture  is  compo.sed  to 
make  his  ideas  tangible.  The  merchant  buying  articles 
having  a market  value,  and  selling  them  for  more  than  he 
p.ays  for  them,  reaps  an  amount  of  profit  corresponding  to 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold  ; consequently,  the  more  money 
ho  invests  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  greater  income 
he  will  realize ; thus,  while  he  may  commence  business 
in  a very  modest  way,  yet  by  the  constant  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  each  year,  to  the  capital  employed 
in  hi.s  business,  he  in  time  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an 
extensive  business  and  large  means. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  in  photography  ; any 
amount  of  money  added  to  the  capital  in  business  beyond 
what  is  required  to  fit  up  the  establishment  with  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  production  of  first-class  work,  and 
in  a style  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  patrons,  is 
absolutely  lost.  This  condition  of  things  necessitates  the 
seeking  of  channels  of  investment  outside  of  the  photo- 
graphic business;  and  as  money  judiciously  used  in  legi- 
timate business  produces  larger  returns  than  can  possibly 
be  realized  from  any  other  investment,  the  photographer 
is  cut  off  from  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  roads  to 
wealth.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the  safest  invest- 
ments pay  the  smallest  dividends,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  gains  promised  are  large,  the  risk  is  great. 

I The  natural  desire  to  become  rapidly  rich  prompts 
many  persons  to  embark  in  enterprizes  promising  large 
returns,  but  which,  in  most  instances,  not  only  do  not  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  stock- holders,  but  result  in  the 
total  loss  of  the  money  risked. 

A want  of  judgment  in  the  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
gallery,  and  of  economy  in  the  conducting  of  the  business, 
are  rocks  upon  which  many  photographers  split. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  proven  that  large  and  expensive 
galleries  do  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
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the  expense  of  running  an  extensive  concern  amounting  t® 
more  than  a business  limited  as  phototography  is  can 
bear.  Those  habits  of  economy  and  close  watchfulness  of 
expense  that  are  so  thoroughly  inculcated  in  a mercantile 
life,  are  totally  wanting  in  the  education  of  a photo- 
grapher. 

It  is  not  the  magnificence  of  a studio  that  gives 
reputation  and  patronage  to  the  artist,  but  the  quality  of 
his  work.  It  is  a positive  throwing  away  of  money,  to  ex- 
pend more  upon  the  fitting  up  of  a gallery  than  is  required 
to  furnish  it  with  neatness  and  good  taste,  providing  the 
show-room  with  what  is  required  to  show  the  work  of  the 
establishment  to  the  best  advantage,  and  supplying  all  the 
necessary  facilities  for  making  good  work,  to  the  several 
departments. 

Competition  being  strong,  there  exists  a feverish 
anxiety  in  the  breast  of  each  photographer  to  excel  his 
neighbour— a desire  to  buy  this  new  instrument,  that 
process,  to  make  alterations  in  his  light  or  in  his  gallery, 
or  to  do  something  that  will  draw  trade  from  the  place 
of  his  opposition  to  his  own. 

Photography  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides  as  to 
cause  its  votaries  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  to  avoid 
being  left  behind  ; this  is  the  reason  that  photographers 
are  so  easily  duped  by  process  mongers,  &c. 

The  photographic  business  is  more  or  less  fluctuating, 
either  on  account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  work  of  a 
gallery,  or  the  natural  desire  of  mankind  for  a change  ; it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  keep  his 
business  and  private  expenses  well  within  his  income,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  meet  a temporary  falling  off  in 
trade. 

A frequent  cause  of  inconvenience  and  loss  to  photo- 
graphers is  the  unwillingness  of  owners  of  property  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  to  fit  their  buildings  for 
use  as  galleries,  not  only  causing  the  photographer  to 
withdraw  a portion  of  the  capital  that  he  needs  to  conduct 
his  business,  but  demanding  a higher  rent  than  could 
possibly  be  obtained  were  the  premises  used  for  any  other 
business. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
extravagance  among  Americans  is  the  cultivation  of 
tastes  that  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  possessor  to 
gratify.  This  is  eminently  so  with  photographers.  The 
cultivating  influence  of  their  profe.ssion,  and  their  contact 
with  patrons  possessed  of  wealth  and  taste,  naturally  in- 
spires them  with  the  desire  to  surround  themselves  with 
those  comforts  and  luxuries  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
refined  and  sesthetic  natures,  not  to  speak  of  that  ignoble 
anxiety  to  excel  in  show  and  fashionable  style  ; command- 
ing for  the  time  being  incomes  sufficient  to  gratify  those 
desires,  and  forgetting  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
continuance  of  present  prosperity,  they  acquire  habits  of 
extravagance  and  lavishness  in  their  personal  expenses, 
and  while  they  may  not  spend  more  than  their  incomes, 
■yet  they  accumulate  nothing. 

A farm  seems  to  be  a species  of  investment  that  has 
peculiar  attractions  for  the  photographer.  Although  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  business  man,  wearied  by  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  a city,  should  look  longingly  at  the 
quiet  of  a country  life,  and  the  independence  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  yet  how  very  seldom  has  such  an  invest- 
ment proven  profitable;  rather  the  reverse,  as,  after 
spending  money,  year  after  year,  on  improvements, 
fertilizers,  &c.,  the  property  sells  for  less  than  its  first 
cost.  For  a city  man  to  own  a farm,  simply  means  that  he 
has  established  a sinking  fund,  in  which  to  deposit  his  sur- 
plus means,  without  any  return. 

After  summing  up  the  various  causes  mentioned  in  this 
article,  the  most  important,  and  the  one  that  probably  ex- 
ceeds all  of  the  others  in  its  effects,  is  personal  extrava- 
gance ; the  spending  of  the  yearly  profits  as  if  they  were 
only  the  income  from  capital  invested,  instead  of  being 
really  portions  of  that  capital ; living  in  tine  houses  in 


fashionable  localities,  driving  fast  horses,  travelling,  and 
all  of  those  habits  that  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  the 
rich.  And  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  photography  is 
steadily  growing  to  be  a regular  business,  requiring 
capital,  skill,  and  business  knowledge. 

Photographers  are  now  rated  in  Commercial  Registers, 
and  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  men  of  other 
professions  and  occupations.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  photography  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the 
amount  of  business  increasing  from  year  to  year,  giving 
good  grounds  for  the  hope  that  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  the  number  of  wealthy  photographers  will  be  con- 
siderably increased. 


EARNEST  WORKER.S. 

BY  L.  W.  SEAVEY.* 

Photography  has  need  of  more  earnest,  careful,  intelligent, 
and  conscientieus  workers.  There  are  among  its  shining 
lights,  working  in  its  varied  departments,  men  whose  whole 
lives  are  given  over  to  it ; to  its  advancement  not  only 
scientifically  and  artistically,  but  to  help  the  noble  endeavor 
of  placing  among  the  high  and  honorable  callings  of  this 
world.  Alen  there  are  who  are  working  for  the  pleasure 
which  they  derive  in  the  gratification  of  their  tastes  and 
their  noble  ambitions.  Occasionally  comes  the  pang  of 
disappointment  at  failure,  or  at  non-appreciated  artistic 
results.  The  close  relations  between  the  photographer 
and  his  sitters  almost  daily  tax  his  patience,  causing  him, 
perhaps  for  a moment,  to  regret  being  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  photography  ; but  as  he  recovers  his 
equanimity,  he  takes  fresh  courage  to  try  for  the  higher 
walks  which  he  knows  are  still  above  him. 

How  discouraging  must  it  be  to  the  earnest  workers  who 
produce  their  results  at  an  incessant  expenditure  of  vital 
force,  and  frequently  of  no  inconsiderable  sums  of  money, 
to  find  themselves  surrounded  sometimes  on  all  sides  by 
hordes  of  wayside  robbers,  who  lay  in  wait  to  filch  from 
them  their  thoughts  and  visible  substance. 

By  many,  how  slightly  are  regarded  the  sacred  rights  of 
property  1 A new  camera-box  of  superior  workmanship  is 
exhibited,  and  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  is  it  cheapened 
by  carelessly  made  imitations.  A new  style  of  velvet  frame 
is  designed,  time  and  money  expended,  and  the  imitator 
lies  ready  with  cheap  materials  to  cheapen  a good  article. 

Cheap  camera-tubes,  like  bogus  pianos,  bear  false  inscrip- 
tion. Photographs  by  earnest,  able  men  are  remounted 
and  exhibited  as  “ specimens  of  our  work,  ’’  or  this 
style  82.  00  per  dozen.”  A leading  man  of  taste  procures 
a background  or  accessory,  and  his  neighbour  immediately 
gets  a poor  imitation,  and  makes  and  gives  publicity  to 
pictures  of  notorious  or  disreputable  char’cters  to  damn 
the  work  of  the  former.  No  sooner  does  B.  introduce  to 
his  customers  a new  card  mount  of  his  own  design,  than  C 
and  1).  follow  suit,  blaming  themselves  if  they  do  not  im- 
mediately appropriate  H’s  ideas.  And  on  anii  on  it  runs. 

And  where  does  all  this  filching  and  following  lead  us 
to?  Are  not  the  upper  men  crowded  upward,  and  do  not 
the  hangers-on  drop  off  slowly,  one  by  one?  Are  there 
not  fewer  persons  in  the  photographic  profession  now  than 
fifteen  years  ago?  Are  there  not  more  galleries  of  the  first 
class  in  our  cities  than  formerly,  and  is  not  the  gap  wider 
between  the  high  and  low  ones?  Is  not  eternal  vigilance 
the  price  of  the  photographer 's  liberty,  artistic  and  finan- 
cial? Are  not  n.any  of  our  stopkdealers  making  a mistake 
in  continually  crying  about  the  ignorance  of  the  photogra- 
pher ; that  he  does  not  know  a good  or  artistic  thing  from 
the  reverse  ; that  price  alone  is  the  important  item  ? And 
is  not  the  photographer  who  delights  in  palming  off  badly 
lighted,  printed,  and  mounted  work,  gradually  seeing  that 
the  public  are  no  longer  the  stupid  dunces  he  has  been 
considering  them? 

* Mosaic!,  ts7#. 
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Will  not  one  frame  of  gtriking,  new,  artistic  photograph* 
pl  iceil  on  exhibition  in  a town  of  Bfteen  or  twenty  thousand 
BO  influence  or  educate  the  people  that  they  will  want  the 
Sime  or  similar?  And  this  naturally  loads  to  the  question 
of  a teacher.  We  have,  in  America,  a few  leaders  in  photo 
graphy  who  set  the  fashion  for  the  whole  country.  They 
happen  to  be  men  mostly  who  have  met  with  finanoiHl  sue 
cess — some  with  expensive  tastes,  a part  and  parcel  of, 
and  necessary  to,  their  artistic  life.  These  men  excel  in 
their  specialties,  and  in  scarcely  one  do  we  find  the  merits 
of  several  combine  1.  Stdl  we  have  no  great  and  willing 
teacher.  Relying  on  cur  j hotcgraphic  publications, 
should  wo  not  have  something  more  concise  and  definite 
than  anything  yet  published?  Who  will  write  and  illus- 
trate a book  which  will  not  only  explain  why  a figure  should 
be  lighted  and  posed  in  a given  position,  but  illustrate  it 
with  pen,  pencil,  and  photograph,  making  the  right  and 
wrong  both  palpable  by  forcible  illustration — a book  that 
will  guide  a man  in  the  narrow  paths  of  good  taste,  aud  by 
the  most  direct  route  ? AVho,  1 repeat,  will  write  that  book, 
and  what  will  be  his  reward  ? Will  the  first  man  or  men 
of  the  country  do  it?  1 fear  not.  Earnest  workers  with 
the  brush  and  camera  are  seldom  given  to  writing  books. 

Our  earnest  workers,  American  and  foreign,  are  a legion 
slowly  but  surely  increasing  in  numbers ; to  their  united 
energy  we  trust  for  the  elevation  of  photography  to  its 
place  in  the  scientific  aud  art  world. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

Sin, — It  has  struck  me,  after  reading  Mr.  Brittlebauk’s 
paper,  that  if  every  one  contributed  his  views  on  the 
matter  of  photographic  societies,  their  management,  &c., 
when  fairly  sifted  the  residue  might  be  made  use  of  to 
alter  and  materially  improve  the  existing  societies.  I am 
an  old  member  of  many  societies,  and  the  objections  I find 
to  the  photographic  societies  are  just  these. 

The  annual  subscription  gives  the  members  nothing 
except  the  presentation  print  and  the  option  of  hearing 
papers  read.  This,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  wrong. 
The  presentation  print  is  not  valuable  to  many  ; those  who 
can  afford  to  have  it  framed  have  plenty  of  other  pictures  to 
fill  up  the  space  on  their  walls,  and,  in  fact,  are,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  satiated  with  photography.^  The  others  only 
live  in  apartments,  and  are  often  moving  to  other  situa- 
tion and  in  these  cases  they  only  become  an  inconvenience. 

Next  the  papers.  They,  as  a rule,  contain  nothing 
interesting,  except  in  very  exceptionable  cases — being  gene- 
rally the  product  of  persons  who  try  to  make  their  names 
prominent,  or  stimulate  some  discussion  to  enlighten 
themselves,  especially  on  matters  they  don’t  quite  under- 
stand ; in  fact,  try  to  suck  the  brain  of  the  preserving 
photographer  for  their  own  benefit.  No  men  of  any  parti- 
cular  standing  ever  come  to  the  society  and  say  what  they 
find  out,  by  which  they  make  their  pictures  and  their 
fortunes  by  business. 

Photographic  societies  are  not  like  geographical  societies, 
astronomical  societies,  engineering  societies,  surgical 
societies,  &c. : these  are  appreciated  by  the  general  world  ; 
whereas  photography,  say  what  you  will,  is  largely  me- 
chanical. I admit  it  requires  much  artistic  taste  also, 
but  is  very  mechanical,  after  all. 

Another  great  drawback  is  that  about  ten  people  do  all 
the  business ; they  are  always  holding  all  the  offices,  and 
always  reading  all  the  papers,  except  now  and  then.  One 
more  daring  member  than  the  rest  manages  to  screw  his 
way  in  to  get  his  name  in  print ; he  then,  perhaps,  reads 
papers  on — what?  Nothing — childish  rubbish,  known 
to  every  little  printer's  boy.  The  old  hands  laugh 
at  it,  and  think  what  fools  a set  of  men  must  be  who 


pay  n yearly  subscription  to  have  the  right,  and  also  take 
tne  trouble,  to  attend  to  hear  such  twaddle.  Now  and 
fhen  something  good  is  given  by  some  persevering 
amateur  who  has  both  time  and  money  at  command. 
But  this  is  very  seldom,  and  it's  ten  chances  to  one,  when 
he  ventures  to  do  this  kindness,  the  set  of  know-nothings 
uounce  on  him  like  a flock  of  vultures,  and  insist  that  he 
is  quite  wrong  ; so  much  so,  that  1 often  wonder  the  person 
lon’t  begin  to  think  he’s  iu  the  wrong  skin,  and  that  he’s 
really  some  one  else.  This  cavilling  by  theoretical  drones 
who  neither  have  the  perseverance  or  ability  to  work  the 
thing  out,  but  insist  everything’s  wrong  because  tiieir 
skulls  are  so  thick  they  don’t  exactly  see  it,  deters  many 
from  bringing  anything  new  before  a society. 

One  society,  the  parent  one,  is  quite  sufficient,  aud 
these  offshoot  societies  iu  London  are  a failure.  The  only 
way  I see  of  making  them  lasting  is  to  make  the  meet- 
ings conversational,  so  that  any  one  can  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  does  not  have  to  mount  a rostrum  and  hold 
forth — a thing,  perhaps,  he  has  never  attempted  before 
in  his  life,  and  at  the  bare  thought  of  which  he  quails 
aud  feels  he’d  rather  not. 

Let  the  subscriptions  go  towards  paying  for  a yearly 
picnic  ; or  supply  each  member  with  a good  book  on 
chemistry,  optics,  drawing,  painting,  or  any  work  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  aud  instruct,  aud  which  might  usefully  aid 
him  iu  his  business. 

My  views  may  be  entirely  at  variance  with  others,  but 
stdl  if  we  all  contribute,  something  like  good  may  be 
taken  from  all,  and  acted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
photographic  profession  at  large. — I am,  sir,  yours  res- 
pectfully, J.\ME3  SYRUS  TuLLET. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir. — As  not  ces  of  certain  meetings  headed  “South 
London  Photographic  Society  ’’  have  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graphic papers,  1 am  requested  by  the  Committee  to  state 
that  all  indoor  meetings  of  the  said  Society  cease  from  June 
5th  till  October  2ud. — Yours,  &c., 

11.  Garrett  Cocking,  Hod.  Sec. 

Hiflh  Street,  Lee,  S.E.,  JunedOth. 


TRADE  MARKS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  under  recent 
Acts  the  registration  of  Trade  Marks  may  now  be  effected 
in  our  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  the 
Cape,  &c. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Sydney  Exhibition,  many 
firms  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Acts  referred  to,  and 
should  any  of  your  readers  desire  to  do  so,  I shall  be 
happy  to  afford  them  every  information  on  the  subject. 

I may  mention  that  several  cases  have  recently  occurred 
of  well-known  British  brands  and  labels  being  largely 
forged  iu  the  Colonies. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Des  Vceux. 

Ojfice  for  the  Protection  of  Trade  Marks,  32,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  iV.C,  ‘ 


of  Soii^tifJi. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  2Gth  ultimo,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Free  Library, — Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbbck,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  presentation  print  for  1878  was  approved  of,  bemg  a fine 
Autotype  enlargement,  24  by  18,  from  a negative  of  Kirkstall 
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Abbey,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Potter,  printed  by  the  Autotype 
Company. 

Mr  J.  A.  Forrest  e.Ybibited  a drop-shutter,  and  some  views 
of  street  scenes  taken  by  its  menus.  'I'he  latter  bad  been  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Runcorn.  The  pictures  were  much 
admired,  particularly  One  in  which  a man  on  a bicycle  was 
represented. 

Drop-shutters  of  various  constructions  wore  also  shown  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  II.  Wood,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
which  were  criticised  and  examined  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Kirkby  exhibited  an  instantaneous  view  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mersey,  with  the  “ City  of  Berlin  ” entering 
the  port.  Mr.  Kirkby  also  showed  some  specimens  of  local 
inte  isification  ot  gelatine  negatives  by  means  of  a strong  alka- 
line pyrogallic  solution,  applied  to  the  dry  negatives  by  moans 
of  a camel’s-hair  brush. 

In  a discussion  on  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  backing 
gelatine  plates, 

Mr.  Pai.mer  said  bo  had  found  that  orange  paper  attached 
by  dextrine  answered  admirably,  at  the  same  time  its  removal 
before  development  was  easy. 

It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  an  excursion  to  Miller’s 
Dale  on  Saturday,  the  6th  instant,  by  the  train  leaving  the 
Central  Station  at  9 a.m.,  the  members  of  tho  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  joining  at  Marplo. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  arrange  that  the  July  meeting 
should  be  an  out-door  one  on  the  Saturday  instead  of  Thursday. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Berlin  Associatio.n  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  ?nd  of  May,  Dr.  Vogel  in  the 
chair,  a letter  was  read  from  Herr  Reutlinger,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  subscription  that  was  being  raised  for  a monu- 
ment to  Nicephore  Niepce  ; and  the  sum  of  100  marks  in 
aid  of  this  object  was  voted  by  the  meeting  out  of  the  Society’s 
funds. 

HeiT  Seligmann  showed  a series  of  transparent  photographs 
received  from  Herr  Talbot,  apparently  taken  by  the  Woodbury 
process  on  transparent  gelatine  or  leather  collodion  ; also  a 
number  of  double  transferred  carbon  prints  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  of  excellent  quality.  The  latter  are  given  partly  in  a 
blue,  partly  in  a red,  tint. 

Tue  President  handed  round  a collection  of  beautiful  Ameri- 
can collotypes  (called  in  that  country  Artotypes),  produced  by 
the  Obernetter  process  from  negatives  by  Kurts  aud  Sarony. 
He  also  showed  a number  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  Uni- 
versity Boat  Race,  sent  to  him  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  weather  which,  as  the  pictures 
themselves  show,  must  have  prevailed  when  they  were  taken, 
they  exhibited  very  sharp  images  of  the  moving  racing  boats  and 
steamers,  and  elicited  loud  expressions  of  praise. 

Herr  Wight  reported  on  the  results  of  bis  experiments  with 
gelatine  diy  plates,  and  exhibited  some  of  those  that  he  had  ob- 
tained. He  had  worked,  he  said,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  but  had  found  it  better  to  use  somewhat  less 
silver,  so  that  the  salt  of  bromine  was  present  iu  excess.  He 
had  dried  the  plates  by  artificial  heat,  and  had  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  they  were  reduced  by  too  high  a temperature. 
The  emulsion  he  had  kept  iu  a fluid  state  during  different 
lengths  ot  time,  and  was  able  to  corroborate  the  opinion  which 
had  been  previously  expressed,  that  the  sensitiveness  increases 
with  the  duration  of  the  emulsification.  All  the  plates  that  he 
eih  bited  excited  general  admiration  for  the  purity  and  delicacy 
of  the  details.  Hen'  Wight  added  that  he  had  used  Nelson’s 
No.  1 gelatine,  but  hoped  also  to  succeed  with  German  gelatine. 

Professor  Vogel  recommended  the  gelatines  marked  "Extra  ’’ 
and  “ No.  1 ’’  of  Lampe  and  Kauffmann,  in  Berlin,  as  being  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  gelatine  emulsion. 

Ilerr  Faiiling  reported  on  his  trials  of  Obernetter’s  gelatine 
(mulsion  plates  ; he  found  that  the  emulsion  flowed  nicely,  like 
collodion,  and  dried  tolerably  quickly,  but  was  not  as  sensitive  as 
he  had  expected,  and  could  only  be  intensified  with  ditficultv. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Herr  Wight  expressed  a favourable  opinion 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  Obernetter’s  plates. 

Uerr  Beromann  showed  two  negatives  taken  by  Uerr  Lindner, 
with  Obernetter’s  gelatine  emulsion,  in  about  one-tbird  of  the 
time  required  for  a wet  plate  ; they  were  found  to  be  quite 
biiUiant  and  intense  enough. 

The  President  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Wollaston, 


’ illustrated  by  sketches  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  explaining  the 
j fact  that  a portrait  painter  or  photographer  looking  straight  to 
■ the  front  seems  to  be  reg.arding  the  spectator  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  may  be  placed. 

Dr.  Fuiedl.vnder  observed  that  Brewster  had  treated  the 
same  subject  in  his  “Natural  Magic,”  but  had  given  another 
explanation  of  the  phenomena. 


is  Stubio. 


Societe  Imperiale  Polytechniqub  de  Russie.  — The 
Photographic  Society  in  St.  Petersburg  forms  a section  of  tho 
I Imperial  Polytechnic  Society.  At  a recent  meeting,  the  honour 
I of  election  to  corresponding  membership  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  and  commu- 
‘ nicated  in  terms  ol  the  highest  courtesy,  as  a recognition  of  his 
I services  to  photography. 

Bicycling  Photograph. — Photographers  interested  in  bi- 
cycling will  be  pleased  with  an  instantaneous  card  photograph  of 
^ the  Hampton  Court  Bicycle  Meet  published  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  28, 
Tottenham  Street,  W.,  for  si.xpence.  The  majority  of  the  riders 
and  their  machines  arc  well  defined  ; better,  indeed,  than  the  mass 
of  lookers-on.  The  instanstaneity  is  undeniable,  but  the  light 
has  not  been  good. 

— o 

®0rresffOttbint8. 


An  Operator. — The  data  you  give  aft'ord  no  basis  for  an  accur- 
ate calculation  of  the  pre.sent  strength  of  the  bath.  You  state 
its  original  strength,  and  the  number  of  plates  which  have  been 
sensitized  in  the  solution  ; but  this  gives  but  very  little  indication 
of  the  present  strength.  Ifyouhad  stated  the  amount  of  collo- 
dion used,  containing  a definite  amount  of  iodides  and  bromides, 
some  idea  might  have  been  gained  by  calculating  the  amount  of 
silver  with  wliich  these  salts  would  have  combined.  But  a much 
simpler  mode  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  solution  con- 
sists in  precipitating  a small  measured  quantity  cf  the  solution 
by  means  of  a standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  'This 
will  give  you  the  strength  with  accuracy.  Here  are  the  details. 
Measure  carefully  with  a dropping-bntlle,  or  a minim  measure, 
one  hundred  drops  of  the  solution  into  a test  tube.  Then  have 
ready  a 35-grain  solution  of  sab  in  distilled  water,  the  salt  being 
carefully  dried  before  it  is  weighed.  Now  drop  carefully  the 
salt  solution  into  the  silver  solution  until  no  more  precipitate  is 
formed.  The  number  of  drops  of  salt  solution  required  to  com- 
plete the  precipitation  gives  the  number  of  grams  of  silver  to 
the  ounce  of  bath. 

Bromo. — The  allusion  in  the  article  quoted  is  somewhat  vague; 
but  we  presume  that  the  ferrid-cyanide  toning  solution  is  meant, 
which  has  often  been  given  in  our  pages  and  in  our  Year- 
Books.  In  this,  one  drachm  of  persulphate  of  uranium  is  dis- 
solved in  ten  ounces  of  water,  to  which  one  drachm  of  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  ten  ounces  is  added.  A few  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  are  added.  The  mixed  solu- 
tion is  used  in  a dipping  bath  gives  a warm  brown  tone.  It  is 
generally  known  as  Selle’s  solutions. 

W.  W. — There  is  no  objection  to  u-ing  tho  plan  you  propose,  or  to 
the  grooves  being  made  of  zinc.  Remember,  however,  that  it  will 
be  neces.sary  to  renew  the  solution  often  to  secure  perfect  fixation. 

B.  Y. — We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  undertakes  such  agency  at 
the  present  time.  If  you  cill  unon  us  by  appointment  we  may 
be  able  to  give  you  more  detailed  information. 

Old  Hypo. — It  is  a great  mist  ike  to  suppose  that  greater  per- 
manency was  secured  by  the  old  hypo  b.ith  than  by  the  present 
method  of  gold  toning.  It  was  given  up  because  it  was  found  to  by 
unsatisfactory.  See  remarks  in  a short  leader. 

Bbnulph  Mallock  —Copies  of  the  photographs  can,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  had  of  tho  photographer,  who  would  probably  afford  the 
other  information  required. 

Robert  IIamilto.n. — The  quickest  way  of  drying  a film  of  bi- 
chrouiated  gelatine  is  to  subject  it  to  a current  of  dry  warm  air. 
2.  The  fullest  information  on  the  platinum  process  of  printing 
can  be  obtained  of  the  patentee,  or  the  Company  working  the 
patent,  whose  address  is  2,  St.  Mildred’s  Terrace,  Bromley  Road, 
Lee. 

S Snewin. — The  word  Bolton  was,  by  an  error  of  tho  printer, 
substituted  fur  Boston.  Hence  tho  return  of  your  letter. 

^ Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGHU’IIY  IN  A.\D  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Dr.  Eder’s  Experiments  bearing  upon  Carbon  and 
Collotype  Printing— The  Instability  of  Tourist 
Apparatus. 

Dr.  Edcr's  ExperinenU  hearing  upon  Carbon  and  Collolgpe 
Printing. — Dr.  Eder’s  experiments  upon  the  behaviour  of 
gelatine  auJ  carbon  hydrates  in  the  presence  of  chromates 
and  under  the  influence  of  light  should  teach  photo- 
graphers something  more  about  the  tissue  they  employ. 
His  researches,  as  most  of  us  know,  have  been  very  ex- 
haustive, for  Dr.  Eder  rarely  takes  up  a subject  which  he 
does  not  earnestly  and  thoroughly  work  out.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  at  this  moment,  but  few  chemists  who  make 
matters  photographi:  their  study,  the  encouragement  to 
do  so,  we  suppose,  not  being  very  great.  Of  Dr.  Vogel, 
Dr.  Schulz-Sellac,  Dr.  Reissig,  ^Dr.  Schnauss,  M.  Merget, 
M.  Poitevin.  M.  Davanne,  Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  Crookes,  .and 
Others  who  formerly  did  much  in  photo  chemical  investi- 
gation-i,  wo  now-a-days  hear  seldom,  and,  for  this  reason, 
we  welcome  more  warmly  Dr.  Bder’s  valuable  results.  His 
researches  were  not  confined  to  the  examination  of  gela- 
tine in  the  presence  of  chromates,  but  extended  to  gum 
and  albumen,  anil,  in  fact,  to  most  of  those  organic  sub- 
stances with  which  photographers  have  busied  themselves 
iu  colloid  printing,  &c.  Sugar  in  admixture  with  the 
chromates  becomes  sensitive  to  light,  although  in  a less 
degree  than  gelatine  ; it  does  not  thereby  become  insoluble, 
however,  but  only  loses  its  hygroscopic  qualities.  Gum- 
arabic  and  gum  tragacanth  becomeinsoluble  in  li,>ht  if  mixed 
with  bichromate,  and  also  lose  their  hygroscopic  qualities. 
Dextrine,  it  seems,  behaves  like  sugar,  and  albumen 
becomes  particularly  sensitive  if  mixed  with  bichromate. 
Gelatine  forms  a coagulated  mass  with  chromic  acid,  which 
dissolves  on  heating.  A mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichro- 
mate, shut  off  from  light,  remains  unchanged  in  a dry 
state  for  a long  time ; but  a moist  mixture,  kept  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  insoluble. 
The  dry  mixture  is  so  sensitive  that  an  exposure  to  light 
for  the  fraction  of  a minute  is  sulficient  to  render  it 
insoluble  in  hot  water.  Dr.  Eder  has  found  that  chromic 
acid  under  these  conditions  is  in  part  reduced  to  chromic 
oxide,  and  in  this  way  complications  are  produced  which 
are  not  to  be  ignored.  The  oxidation  product  of  the 
gelatine  is  formic  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Eder,  whose 
results  we  need  not  he  e further  specify,  referring  such 
of  our  readers  who  des  re  to  study  them  to  that  gentle- 
man’s original  papers.  His  experiments  only  go  to  prove 
what  we  have  frequently  stated,  that  much  more  still 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  respect  to  the  behaviour  of 
gelatine  in  the  presence  of  bichromate,  before  we  can 
regard  carbon  printing  as  a perfect  art. 

The  Instability  of  Tourist  Apparatus. — If  we  are  not 
actually  enjoying  summer  weather,  we  have  arrived  at 
that  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  usual  to  look  for  sunshine 
and  think  about  one’s  holiday.  Our  readers  who  take  a 
camera  with  them  to  wile  away  their  leisure,  and  seek  to 
bring  back  with  them  the  scenes  that  have  charmed  them — 
preserving  as  much  of  their  holiday  pleasures  as  they  can 
for  winter  use  — will  be  turning  their  attention  once  more 
to  travelling  apparatus  that  requires  repair  or  inspection  ; 
while  those  to  whom  the  idea  is  a novelty  will  be  looking 
about  for  suitable  camera  and  stands  to  accompany  them 
on  a pilgrimage.  'There  are  many  tourist  equipments  made 
now-a-days,  for  we  are  not  referring  just  now  to  what  a 
man  who  means  business  will  take  with  him,  but  rather  to 
him  who  has  an  eye  to  pleasuring  rather  than  profit.  'The 
principal  element  in  a travelling  apparatus  of  this  nature  is 
that  it  shall  be  light  or  portable.  Whether  it  is  the  rugged 
hills  of  North  Wales,  the  placid  waters  and  green  meadow- 
land  of  the  Lake  District,  the  wild  grandeur  of  Norway,  the 
richfoliage  of  Devonshire,  or  the  brightlandscapesof  France, 
Italy,  or  Switzerland,  that  he  determines  to  depict  upon  his 


dry  plates— for  he  is  hardly  likely  to  employ  the  wet  pro- 
cess— the  valuable  qualities  of  lightness  and  portability 
are  sure  to  be  appreci.ated.  If  the  tourist  is  unaccompanied, 
ho  will  be  able  to  carry  little  personal  luggage  along  with 
camera,  stand,  an«l  plate-box  ; but  spread  over  a partv  of  two 
or  three,  a small  bellows  camera  and  its  belongings  are 
not  a serious  addition.  With  the  Warnerke  roller  slide 
the  weight  is  still  further  reduced  ; and  those  who  have 
some  little  experience  of  the  flexible  tissue  will  find  this 
dark  slide  particularly  convenient.  Only  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
tissue  is  not,  of  course,  as  aensititivo  as  a gelatine  plate. 
But  lightness  of  equipment  may,  after  all,  be  paid  for  too 
dearly,  and  this  brings  us  to  point  out  in  what  way  some 
of  the  tourist  paraphernalia  that  are  made  are  decidedly 
wanting.  A zephy  apparatus  is  all  very  well — the  skeleton 
tripod,  delicately-constructed  camera,  and  tiny  lens— but 
supposing  them  to  be  both  of  the  most  highly-finished 
workmanship,  they  lack  one  great  essential — they  are  not 
sufficiently  firm  and  stable  when  set  up.  The  slightest 
breeze  shakes  the  whole  structure;  and  as  small  photo- 
graphs are  nothing  if  not  sharp,  the  result  is  often  worth- 
less. For  lantern  transparencies,  or  for  enlargements,  for 
which  purpose  amateurs  especially  desire  their  work,  un- 
sharp pictures  are  unsuitable  ; and  although  one  can 
tolerate  objects  being  a bit  out  of  focus,  you  cannot  brook 
blurring,  which  is  the  result  of  vibr.ation.  Amateurs  very 
often  wonder  why  their  photographs  do  not  make  good 
enlargements,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  because 
the  pictures  are  not  sufficiently  sharp  for  the  purpose.  All 
care  in  focussing  is  thrown  away  it  the  gossamer  appa- 
ratus on  its  frail  tripod  shakes  like  an  aspen  leaf.  What, 

I then,  is  desired  is  some  wire  and  screw  arrangement,  or 
similar  scheme,  to  render  the  tourist  apparatus  as  stable  as 
possible.  Most  photographers,  after  they  have  been  out 
! a few  times,  have  a method  of  their  own  ; and  a ready 
one  is  to  have  recourse  to  any  big,  flat  stone  that  may  be 
handy,  to  weight  the  camera  after  the  plate  has  been  put  in. 
Another  is  to  employ,  where  possible,  a wall  or  post  or 
stone  in  lieu  of  the  camera  stand,  and  thus  to  ensure  a 
steady  pedestal.  The  great  drawback  to  this  modus  ope- 
i-andi  is  that  one  cannot  alter  the  height  of  the  stand  nor 
the  aspect  of  the  foreground,  as  can  readily  be  done  with 
a movable  tripod.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a contingency  to 
bear  iu  mind,  and  it  is  well  to  have  one’s  camera  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  focussed  aud  manipulated  upon  a 
flat  base  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  that  when  the  tripod  is  employed, 
there  might  be  some  simple  method  devised — by  tension 
of  wires,  &c. — to  render  the  fragile  structure  as  stable  as 
possible.  Of  course  the  photographer  has  it  always  under 
his  control  to  open  and  shut  the  camera  during  a blow 
or  a breeze,  and  he  may  take  his  pictures  very  well  at 
twice  or  three  times,  if  ho  so  desire ; but  •>11  this  means  a 
certain  amount  of  risk.  He  may,  too.  with  a little  care, 
shelter  his  small  camera  with  an  umbrella  or  his  own 
self  ; but  all  said  and  done,  the  wind  will  blow  the  plate 
to  and  fro  in  anything  like  an  exposed  situation.  The 
more  solid  the  tripod,  the  more  unlikely  is  the  apparatus 
to  move  ; but  tourist  photographeis,  if  they  happen  to  be 
pedestrians,  need  not  themselves  to  carry  an  ounce  more 
than  is  necessary.  'The  gelatine  plate  will,  iu  some  way, 
lessen  the  evil  by  shortening  exposures,  and  the  tourist 
will  find  this  an  alleviation  of  the  evil ; but  what  he 
wants  is  more  stable  apparatus  which  shall  be  perfectly 
portable. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France— 
Gelatino-Bromide  Emulsion  Processes— Emulsion  of 
Gelatine  with  Baryta — New  'Tipping  Bath — Testing 
Alcohol- Enamelled  Pictures  on  a Dull  Ground — 
New  Photographic  Journal. 

Meeting  of  the  Thotographic  Society  of  France.— The 
approach  of  summer  invites  to  the  pleasures  of  a country 
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ife  all  those  who  are  able  to  allow  themselves  that  enjoy- 
ment. Both  the  philosopher  and  the  operator  are  as 
greedy  of  their  holidays  as  the  school  boy,  who  is  now 
also  ean'erly  looking  forward  to  the  moment  that  brings 
him  his  annual  freedom  from  books  and  tasks.  Every 
year,  as  masters  well  know,  a time  arrives  when  the  inte- 
rest of  the  scholar  in  bis  studies  visibly  declines,  when 
the  excitement  of  counting  the  hours  tliat  intervene  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  that  of  his  liberty  obviously 
distracts  his  attention.  A similar  preoccupation  and 
restlessness  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  why  the  transactions  of 
our  learned  societies  are  from  day  to  day  decreasing  in  in- 
terest ; there  is  a general  feeling  that  the  time  for  packing 
the  travelling  bag  is  at  hand.  This  is  certainly  the  reason 
why  the  agenda  paper  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  France,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  contained 
comparatively  very  little  of  importance.  Of  official  an- 
nouncements from  the  chair  there  were  only  two  : one  re- 
lating to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Montpellier ; the 
other  to  the  exhibition  of  art  and  science  applied  to  in- 
dustry, which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  24th  of  the  present 
month,  and  will  remain  open  until  the  end  of  December.  This 
latter  exhibition  will  te  held  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustriein 
Paris,  and  will  contain  a special  section  devoted  to  photo- 
graphy. 

Gelatino- Bromide  Emulsion  Processes. — On  the  resume  of 
the  principal  articles  in  the  foreign  photographic  journals 
being  presented  to  the  meeting,  it  was  generally  remarked 
bow  large  a share  of  public  notice  is  attracted  to  the 
great  question  of  the  processes  with  emulsions  of  bromide 
of  silver  in  gelatine.  M.  Chardon  pointed  out,  as  regards 
this  subject,  that  the  importance,  or  rather  the  necessity, 
of  properly  selecting  the  gelatine  to  be  used  in  the  process 
could  not  sufficiently  be  insisted  on.  According  to 
M.  Chardon,  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  no 
value  attaches  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  and  yet  a 
good  gelatine  is  often  the  cause  of  a successful  result. 
Such  a remark,  from  the  lips  of  a man  whose  whole  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  popular  process,  deserves 
the  greatest  attention.  Generally  speaking,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  as  a result  of  the  discussion  of  the  emulsion 
processes  which  so  often  arises  at  the  meetings  of  our 
photographic  societies,  is  that  a reliable  manual  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  work  the  processes  is  greatly 
wanted.  The  various  formula)  differ  very  considerably 
from  each  other,  and  no  one  knows  which  one  to  employ 
preferably.  Those  who  work  with  the  same  formula 
often  obtain  diametrically  opposite  results.  A success 
which,  in  another  instance,  with  precisely  the  same  method 
of  operating,  is  a failure,  ought  not  to  be  so  often  re- 
corded. In  fact,  photography  should  not  be  capable 
of  affording  material  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  It  is  a question  of  being  able  to  speak  the 
same  tongue  to  render  oneself  intelligible.  The  publica- 
tion of  a sound  and  standard  handbook  to  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  is  loudly  called  for  in  France  as  well  as 
in  other  countries.  If  some  co-ordination  of  the  various 
methods  be  not  soon  successfully  attempted,  the  excep- 
tional favour  with  which  the  process  is  regarded  tvill  soon 
be  put  an  end  to  ; it  will  die  out  like  a bright  hre  of 
straw.  It  would  seem  highly  advisable  to  put  this  general 
wish  on  record,  in  order  that  some  technical  and  capable 
operator  may  respond  to  it. 

Emulsion  of  Gelatine  with  Baryta. — Among  the  papers 
read  at  the  same  meeting,  it  may  be  right  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a note  by  M.  Chardon,  describing  a method  of 
emulsifying  gelatine  with  baryta  so  as  to  obtain  a sub- 
stance resembling  roughened  glass.  On  this  one  of  the 
members  present  exclaimed  that  more  than  eleven  years 
ago  he  had  produced  imitations  of  roughened  glass  by 
means  of  barium  sulphate,  and  ho  declared  that  at  the 
time  he  had  publicly  exhibited  specimens  of  his  manu- 
facture. This  shows,  perhaps,  that  processes  which  are 
really  good  often  take  a long  time  in  coming  into  use. 


and  that  at  the  present  day,  especially,  no  one  must  be 
in  a hurry  to  claim  for  himself  a new  discovery.  B“tter, 
however,  is  a re-discovery  than  that  the  process  should  bo 
forgotten  altogether. 

A New  Tipping-Bath. — M.  Oobert  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing a tipping-bath  of  his  own  invention,  which  will  be 
of  great  service,  as  by  means  of  it  development  can  be 
protracted  for  so  long  a time  as  may  seem  desirable. 
This  is  another  trump  card  for  the  gelatioo-bromide  pro- 
cess, one  of  whose  essential  conditions  is  a slow  and 
regular  development. 

Testing  Alcohol. — .\t  the  same  meeting  M.  Bardy  exhibited 
one  of  Savalle’s  diaphonometers,  an  instrument  which, 
though  largely  used  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  for 
determining  the  commercial  value  of  alcohol,  seems  not 
to  be  sufficiently  known  among  photographers.  Apropos 
of  this  apparatus,  a discussion  arose  on  another  point 
which  is  not  wanting  in  importance.  This  point  is,  that 
operators  are  not  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  test  the 
alcohols  that  they  employ  in  their  work.  And  yet  the 
testing  is  a very  simple  operation  ; according  to  M.  Bardy, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  heat  a measure  of  alcohol  with 
its  own  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a temperature  of  66*^  C. 
If  the  mixture  discolours  in  boiling,  the  alcohol  is  unfit 
for  photographic  purposes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
added  this  able  chemist,  that  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
alcohol  used  in  some  processes  is  often  the  source  of  a 
failure  which  is  generally  attributed  to  some  other  cause. 
For  this  reason  a photographer  should  never  employ  an 
alcohol,  though  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  first 
distillery  in  the  world,  without  submitting  it  to  a test, 
which  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  easy. 

Enamelled  Pictures  on  a Dull  Ground. — A very  simple 
means  for  obtaining  on  a glass  plate,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  image  alone  in  enamel  on  a mat  ground,  was 
described  by  M.  Leon  Vidal.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
roughen  the  glass  all  round  the  oval  or  rectangular  space 
reserved  for  the  image,  by  rubbing  it  for  about  half-an- 
hour  with  emery  powder. 

A New  Photographic  Journal — After  mentioning  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  their  investigations  by  Piofessor 
Scabbing,  Dr.  Colin,  and  Messrs.  Braun,  Ziegler,  Bala- 
guy,  and  Sauvager,  I shall  have  given  a full  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  meeting,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  exhibition  by  several  manufacturers  of  some  samplei 
of  their  most  recent  work.  Talking  of  manufacturers,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention  the  appearance  of  a 
new  photographic  journal,  initiated  by  Messrs.  Guilleminot 
and  Co.,  published  fortnightly  by  the  same  firm,  and  issued 
gratitiously  to  their  customers.  This  journal  bears  the  name 
of  Petite  Gazette  de  la  Photographie  et  des  Arts  gut  s'y  rattachent ; 
its  object  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  introductory 
note  to  its  readers  in  the  first  number.  “ The  Petite 
Gazette  de  la  Photographie  will  contain  neither  leading 
articles  nor  advertisements.  We  are  anxious  that  by  means 
of  it  all  which  ought  to  be  known  in  the  domain  of  photo- 
graphy should  be  known.  Everything  worthy  of  notice 
will  be  recorded  in  it  without  distinction  of  country, 
without  respect  to  person.  If  by  any  chance  the  special 
organs  of  our  art  should  fail  to  draw  attention  to  some 
valuable  discovery,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  fill  up  the 
blank  ; it  will  be  only  necessary  to  inform  us  of  it.  Our 
columns  will  be  hospitably  open  to  all  comers  who  can 
render  us  information.  Photographers  are  invited  to  give 
us  intelligence  of  their  methods  and  their  improvements  ; 
inventors  may  use  the  Petite  Gazette  de  la  Photographie  as  an 
advertising  agent.  There  is  nothing  to  pay — not  even  on 
leaving;  we  offer  to  the  public  a free  channel  of  communi- 
cation. Should  a photographer  in  the  north  want  to  know 
something  which  occurs  in  the  south,  our  Petite  Gazette  will 
make  his  wants  known.  If  any  one  be  anxious  to  make  a 
general  appeal  or  to  ask  some  special  question,  our  gratui- 
tous post  office  is  open  to  him  ; it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
' correspondent  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  if  he  does  not 
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receive  an  answer  by  return.  In  short,  we  wish  to  make 
of  our  little  paper  a regular  medium  for  gossip,  not  in  the 
fashion  of  scandalmongers  who  talk  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  talking,  and  always  to  promulgate  some  untruth,  but  as 
a useful  and  serviceable  means  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  promptly  and  openly  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph. 
We  hope  to  be  ourselves  like  photographers  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  action  of  light,  which  catches  and  registers 
the  image,  leaving  the  rest  to  development,  and  which 
conceals  nothing,  not  even  the  defects.”  A publication 
with  such  a programme  will  not  only  be  a source  of  profit 
to  the  house  which  so  liberally  bears  the  expenses,  but 
also  is  likely  to  render  important  services  in  aid  of  the 
general  interests  of  photography.  K.  Versnaeyen. 


PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  WORKING  GELATINO- 
BROMIUE  PLATES  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  A.  J.  JAKMAN. 

As  enquiries  are  constantly  made  about  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process,  as  to  how  plates  can  be  prepared  at  home, 

I will  venture  to  give  a method  that  is  sure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  easy  to  manage  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
possessing  a small  amount  of  knowledge  in  photographic 
manipulation. 

First  procure  a new  tin  saucepan,  with  a close-fitting 
lid,  to  hold  not  less  than  one  gallon  of  water,  and  inside 
the  saucepan,  on  the  bottom,  solder  a piece  of  tin  in  the 
shape  of  a cross  edgewise,  so  that  on  it  can  stand  a common 
earthenware  salt  iar;  around  this  jar  put  some  water, 
and  also  in  the  jar.  Place  this  upon  a three-legged  iron 
stand,  and  heat  it  carefully  with  a jet  of  gas  from  a common 
burner,  not  a gas-stove  or  Bunsen  burner,  as  these  give  too 
much  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  raised  to 
about  90®  or  lOO®  Fah.,  but  must  never  exceed  lOO®.  Now 
procure  a oomraon  pyrogallic  acid  one-ounce  bottle,  clean  it 
out  thoroughly,  and  wash  the  cork  well ; take  a piece  of  linen 
about  four  inches  square,  and  place  the  cork  iu  the  centre, 
bring  the  ends  of  the  linen  over  the  top  of  the  cork,  and 
tie  them  tightly  around  the  cork  with  a piece  of  string. 
This  will  enable  you  to  pull  the  cork  out  easily,  as  the 
gelatine  is  apt  to  hold  rather  tightly.  Now  take  of  Nel- 
son’s No.  1 or  No.  2 gelatine,  210  grains  ; ammonium 
bromide,  87  grains.  Put  both  of  these  into  the  wide- 
mouthed pyro  bottle,  and  jrour  upon  them  3 ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  ; put  in  the  cork  and  shake  well.  When  this 
has  soaked  for  fifteen  minutes,  place  it  in  the  earthen  jar 
and  put  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  on.  Keep  this  all  at  90®, 
which  is  easily  done  by  placing  a gaslight,  not  larger  than 
the  flame  of  a nightlight,  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  saucepan.  Put  into  a glass  measure  3 ounces  more 
of  disiilled  water,  and  130  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; stir 
well  with  a glass  rod.  When  dissolved,  pour  this  into  a 
narrow  bottle,  cork  down,  and  put  in  the  jar  of  warm 
water  alongside  the  gelatine.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  take  out  the  pyro  bottle  containing  the  bromized 
gelatine,  and  shake  it  up  well  ; wipe  the  bottle  carefully, 
and  wrap  it  up  in  stout  brown  paper.  Fold  the  paper 
under  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  seal  it  with  sealing- 
wax,  also  up  the  side  ; leave  the  top  undone.  Your  silver 
solution  is  now  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  gelatine. 
Take  both  into  the  dark  room,  and  pour  the  silver  nitrate 
solution  into  the  bromized  gelatine  ; put  in  the  cork,  and 
shake  vigorously  for  a few  minutes.  Twist  up  the  brown 
paper  all  over  the  top  of  the  bottle,  cork  and  all,  and  place 
It  iu  the  jar  ; put  on  the  lid,  and  keep  at  the  before  men- 
tioned temperature  for  four  or  five  days,  shaking  well 
twice  a day.  Bear  in  mind  it  must  be  kept  warm  all  night 
as  well  as  all  day,  and  if  very  great  sensitiveness  is  desired 
keep  it  warm  for  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  above  method  of  digesting  of  coui-se  belongs  to  Mr. 
^nnett,  and  thanks  are  due  to  that  gentleman  for  pub- 
lishing such  an  admirable  discovery.  The  formula  given 


contains  more  silver  bromide  than  Mr.  Bennett’s,  although 
his  is  an  admirable  formula  when  carefully  worked. 

All  being  ready  now,  we  take  the  bottle  of  emulsion  into 
the  dark  room,  and  pour  its  contents  into  a porcelain  pan 
of  about  8J  by  inches  capacity,  and  allow  it  to  set,  of 
course  carefully  covered  up  from  all  actinic  light.  During 
the  present  damp,  warm  weather,  I have  been  obliged  to 
place  the  emulsion,  after  it  has  cooled  and  still  in  the  pan, 
on  some  pieces  of  ice,  so  as  to  get  it  thoroughly  set.  This 
done,  the  emulsion  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  placed  in  a 
piece  of  canvas  of  the  coarsest  description,  employed  by 
ladies  for  Berlin  wool  work.  The  four  corners  of  the 
canvas  are  brought  together,  twisted  up  tightly,  and  care- 
fully, but  quickly,  drawn  through  the  left  hand,  and  the 
emulsion  that  ooses  through  the  canvas  allowed  to  drop 
into  an  oblong  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of  four 
thicknesses  of  muslin  tacked  on.  Scrape  the  emulsion  off 
the  hands  with  a bone  knife,  and  also  the  remainder  of  the 
canvas  ; put  all  into  the  box,  and  pour  water  from  the  tap 
upon  the  emulsion,  and  shake  it  well  while  the  wat**r  is 
running.  This  must  continue  for  five  minutes ; then  allow 
it  to  stand  and  drain.  This  done,  pour  one  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  over  th  e emulsion,  and  let  it  drain  again  for 
half  an  hour.  This  done,  scrape  it  from  the  box  into  a 
small  milk  jug  ; place  the  jug  in  warm  water,  and  add  half 
an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol ; stir  well  with  a bone  knife,  and 
filter  into  a four-ounce  glass  measure  through  a piece  of 
damped  muslin  doubled  into  four  (say  three  ounces  are 
filtered).  Leave  tlie  remainder  in  the  jug  to  keep  warm. 

Take  a sheet  of  32  oz.  glass,  3 feet  by  1 foot  6 inches, 
and  level  it  by  means  of  a spirit  level  and  window  wedge 
upon  a bench  or  table;  it  must  be  perfectly  level,  or  the 
gelatine  will  run  all  to  one  end.  Suppose  three  dozen 
quarter  plates  are  cleaned,  take  one  in  the  left  hand  and 
coat  it  from  the  glass  measure  just  like  collodion,  but  do 
not  pour  all  the  emulsion  off  the  plate,  for  if  you  do,  thin, 
blurred  negatives  will  be  the  result.  Enough  emulsion 
must  be  left  upon  the  plate  to  give  it  quite  an  opaque 
appearance ; place  it  upon  the  levelled  glass,  and  let  it  set ; 
continue  in  the  same  way  until  the  levelled  glass  is  covered, 
and,  when  set,  put  into  a drying  box  to  dry.  When  dry, 
take  one  and  expose  it  for  a full-length  picture  (say  two 
or  three  seconds  at  the  most),  and  develop  with  the 
following : — 

Freshly-made  pyro  solution 

Distilled  water  2 ounces 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  5 grains 


Have  ready,  mixed  in  a bottle,  the  following : — 

Liq.  ammonia,  fort.  '880  ^ fluid  ounce. 

Distilled  water  ...  l”  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  GO  grs. 

Bromide  of  ammonium 30  „ 


Take  15  minims  of  this,  and  let  stand  ready  in  a 
minim  measure.  Put  to  your  pyro  solution  one  drachm  of 
methylated  spirit ; place  the  plate  to  be  developed  in  a 
small  porcelain  pan,  and  pour  on  the  pyro  solution.  Keep 
the  pan  in  motion.  Put  the  15  minims  of  ammonia 
into  the  measure  that  held  the  pyro,  and  pour  from  the 
pan  the  pyro,  and  instantly  return  all  over  the  plate  ; in 
from  six  to  twelve  seconds  a most  beautiful  negative  is 
the  result — in  fact,  all  that  one  coaid  wish  for.  Wash  off  the 
developer  with  four  ounces  of  water  containing  two  drachms 
of  methylated  spirit,  and  fix  in  the  following  : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Water  20  „ 

Methylated  spirit  2 ,, 

When  fixed  thoroughly,  wash  off  the  hypo,  with  a 
little  of  the  spirit  and  water  used  to  wash  off  the  pyro. 
Place  the  plate  in  a pan,  and  cover  it  with — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Spirit  methylated  J (or  1)  ounce 

allow  it  to  soak  in  this  for  about  five  minutes,  rocking 
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the  dish  occasionally.  Take  out  the  plate,  and  drain  ; 
then,  from  an  ounce  measure,  pour  on  to  the  plate  half 
an-ounce  of  methylated  spirit,  pour  this  on  and  off  for 
about  one  minute  ; stand  the  plate  on  its  edf/e  on  clean 
blotting-paper,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  is  perfectly  dry  and 
fit  to  varnish. 

Now,  I have  found  the  use  of  methylated  spirit  in  all 
the  solutions  a perfect  preventive  of  frilling.  Plates 
that  frill  with  water  alone  will  not  do  so  anyhow  when 
methylated  spirit  is  employed.  This  piece  of  experience  1 
have  obtained  after  using  in  experiments  upwards  of  one 
hundred  dozen  plates. 

Now  we  come  to  an  important  part  of  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess. I.C.,  how  to  intensify  a weak  negative.  With  me  the 
following  is  perfection  ; — 

Pyrogallic  acid 60  grains 

Citric  acid...  ...  ...  ...  80  ,, 

Distilled  water  12  ounces 

For  a quarter-plate,  two  drachms  of  the  above  and  two 
drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  six  drops  of  the  silver 
nitrate  solution  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Let  the  negative  dry  first,  then  moisten  it  in  a pau  of  clean 
water  ; take  it  out,  and  immediately  pour  on  the  intensi- 
fying solution.  The  dark-room  door  must  be  closed.  The 
weak  negative  will  gradually  gain  in  strength,  until  perfect 
printing  density  is  obtained,  when  it  may  be  washed  with 
water,  and  dried. 

With  plates  prepared  with  the  formula  given  here,  or 
with  Mr.  Bennett’s  formula,  I have  never  known  this 
intensifier  to  fail. 

1 sincerely  hope  that  what  I have  hero  written  will 
be  of  great  service  to  those  seeking  accurate  practical 
information,  as  it  has  been  gained  by  a large  amount  of 
experience  extending  over  six  mouths. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  HOT  WEATHER.* 

Aif^Na^T  the  various  pursuits  that  may  be  regarded  as  “ up- 
hill work,”  phrtography  in  hot  weather  may  certainly  take 
its  place.  Not  ouly  are  the  incumbrances  doubly  heavy, 
the  dark  ro -m  or  out-door  tent  doubly  stifling,  but,  worse 
than  all,  the  chemicals,  like  spoilt  children,  are  doubly 
troublesome,  and  just  at  the  time,  too.  when  you  wish  them 
to  be  on  their  best  behavioui.  Of  course,  one  philo.sophiscs 
and  invokes  patience — prepares  a plate  with  infinite  care — 
in  short,  does  everything  most  scrupulously  clean,  only  to 
find  a foggy  landscape,  or  a sitter's  face  the  exact  counterpart 
of  mottled  soap,  as  results.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  state- 
ments tliat  reach  us  from  several  of  our  subscribers,  who 
appear  to  have  exhausted  all  known  remedies,  and  tired  out 
the  patience  of  pbotographie  friends  by  their  clamorous 
demands  for  help.  One  writer  remarks  that  he  has  converted 
a friend  into  a bitter  enemy  by  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
procure  aid,  for  the  said  friend,  as  a photographer,  of  whom 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  remark,  when  any  unusually 
stubborn  difficulty  arises,  “ Oh  ! ask  A.  about  it ; he’ll  bo 
sure  to  get  you  out  of  it ! ” But  lo ! even  he  has  no  remedy 
for  hot  weather.  Hence  it  arises  that  we  are  now  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  tale  of  trouble,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  our 
being  able  to  administer  relief,  as  to  afford  at  least  our 
sympathy. 

We  have,  however,  really  so  many  complaints  on  the  same 
subject — difficulties  from  temperature — that  instead  of  reply-  ! 
ing  in  our  answers  in  ” Bureau  ol  Information”  to  halt  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  propose  to  discuss  the  matter  hero 
for  general  relerence. 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a rule,  chemical  action 
IS  exalti-d  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  while  in  some 
cases,  re-actions  of  a very  energetic  character  bee  -me  totally 
arrested  as  temperature  becomes  reduced.  Wo  may  add,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and  de- 
composition. Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  the  operations, 
necessarily  of  a delicate  nature,  upon  which  photography  is 


altogether  dependent,  should,  in  like  manner,  be  subject  to 
derangement  '.■* 

The  various  ingredients  employed  by  the  photographer 
are  each  intended  to  play  a special  and  detinite  part  under 
certain  conditions,  one  force  b ing  r>-strained  by  another 
until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  p.  riorm  i ffectively 
under  those  conditions.  If,  then,  the  condition  be  altered 
(in  our  case  a given  r.ange  of  temperature),  the  balance  of 
power  becomes  disturbel.  and  wo  have  nought  but  trouble 
and  confusion  instead  of  harmony  and  order.  , 

Let  us  consider  now  wbat  are  our  difficulties.  First^ 
fogging  of  the  p'ate  in  warm  weather,  whilst  in  temperat 
weather  the  same  bath  an<l  chemicals  yield  satisfactory  pic- 
tures. Now,  suppo.se  the  bath  to  be  neutral,  or  very  slightly 
acid,  the  fogging  geneially  arises  from  too  small  a quantity 
of  acetic  or  other  restraining  acid  in  the  developer.  We  call 
these  vegetable  acids  restraining  acids,  when  thus  applied, 
because  when  present  in  sufficient  quantities  they  reetrain 
the  reducing  action  of  the  developing  agent  (probably  by 
supplying  oxygen)  for  a ce.tain  moderate  amount  of  time, 
excepting  where,  under  the  influence  of  light,  an  amount  of 
actinic  force  has  been  acquired  sufficient  to  overcome  this 
restrictive  action,  the  amount  varying  with  the  temperature. 
When  acetic  acid  is  employed,  which  is  a volatile  substance, 
if  the  developing  solution  happen  to  have  been  mixed  for 
some  little  time,  in  warm  weather,  it  soon  parts  with  a por- 
tion by  vaporisation.  In  any  case,  however,  the  quantity  of 
restraining  acid  required  is  always  more  in  hot  than  in  cool 
weather. 

Some  photographers  attempt  to  make  a compensation  by 
extra  acidity  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  certainly  this  proceed- 
ing will  to  some  extent  remedy  the  evil  ; but  it  is  one  that 
we  can  scarcely  approve,  beciuse,  although  the  requisite  force 
is  supplied,  it  is  not  brought  into  play  at  the  best  moment, 
previously  to  which  time  it  is  positively  injurious.  Nitric 
ac'd  is  most  eff.-ctive  in  removing  fogginess,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, it  also  produces  materially  impaired  usefulness  for 
the  reception  of  the  actinic  impression.  Moreover,  the  ni- 
trate bath  then  requires  restoration  to  its  neutral  condition  on 
a return  of  ordinary  temperature.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  nitrate  of  silver 
, in  as  uniform  Condition  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  denied, 

! however,  that  under  a very  high  temperature  it  is  almost 
I impossible  to  secure  clear  plates  without  the  presence  of  a 
j very  minute  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  and  wheu  this  is 
I tnecase,  we  much  prefer  to  introduce  it  by  means  of  a little 
free  iodine  in  the  collodion,  which  gives  it  just  where  we 
want  it,  and  in  manageable  quantities  when  we  require. 

The  sum  of  our  argument,  then,  is  as  follows  : In  hot 
weather  double  the  quantity  of  acetic  or  citric  acid  in  your 
developing  agent,  and  if  you  still  get  foggy  negatives,  add 
a drop  or  two  of  weak  soluttoii  of  iodine  in  alcohol  to  your 
collodion,  enough  to  tinge  it  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  annoyance— a motiled  ap- 
pearance of  the  plates  when  removed  from  the  sensitising 
bath.  This  we  believe  to  be  due  to  the  unequal  evaporation 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  collodion  before  immersion 
of  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath.  We  have  frequently  ex- 
perienced this  inconvenience  personally,  but  have  invariably 
found  a remedy  in  the  addition  of  a little  strong  alcohol  to 
the  collodion,  and  allowing  a longer  time  for  it  to  set  before 
immersion  of  the  plates  in  the  bath. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AFTER  ALL,  AN  ART? 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  our  St.  Louis  contemporary,  writing 
on  the  art  claims  of  photography,  says: — 

As  far  as  photography  is  identitied  with  nature,  it  is  an 
art ; beyond  that,  it  is  science.  If  photography  claims 
the  right  of  being  introduced  as  a competitor  with  art,  it 
is  the  operator  who  must  usher  it  into  these  sacred  halls. 

At  present  portraiture  claims  the  largest  share  of  atten- 
tion amongst  professional  operators,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
are  neither  artists  by  talent,  feeling,  or  education.  The 
very  essence  of  art  resides  in  the  poetry  of  it,  and  with- 
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out  iraagioation  there  is  an  end  of  poetry.  We  need  only 
visit  the  different  photographic  galleries,  and  we  shall 
soon  perceive  the  defects  of  art,  which,  however,  lay  in 
the  photographer,  and  not  in  photography. 

As  regards  portraiture,  the  living  model  is  seen  in  ever- 
shifting  positions  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  light  and 
shade,  very  few  of  which,  however,  it  may  be,  would  be 
suitable  for  portraiture,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  all 
natural. 

That  a portrait  should  be  what  some  call  natural  does 
not,  therefore,  by  any  means  imply  that  it  is  perfect  as 
a picture.  It  may  be  natural  that  a person  should,  at 
some  time,  smirk,  frown,  gape,  stoop,  loll,  or  stretch  him- 
self, but  no  one  would  for  a moment  dream  of  perpetu- 
ating these  actions  in  a portrait.  Notwithstanding,  1 have 
seen  many  photographic  portraits  in  positions  little  better. 

Sitters  placed  in  a chair  bolt  upright,  with  head,  body, 
and  limbs  in  one  line,  a hand  thrust  forward  sprawling  on 
each  knee,  all  arranged  with  such  accuracy  that,  if  the 
figure  were  cleft  down  the  middle,  the  halves  would  weigh 
the  same  to  a fraction  ! The  expression  accompanying 
this  attitude  being  generally  one  of  the  most  listless 
fatuity,  or  with  every  muscle  on  the  strain,  the  eyes 
glaring,  and  the  features  contracted  to  a most  diabolical 
frown,  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  the  sitter  is  just  gather- 
ing his  energies  for  a fatal  spring  upon  some  victim. 
Others,  again,  carefully  avoiding  these  enormities  in  ar- 
ranging the  sitter,  affect  positions  of  unstudied  ease  and 
carelessness,  in  which,  however,  everything  like  grace  or 
dignity  is  alike  wanting.  The  so-called  ‘‘composing photo- 
graphic artist,”  having  exhausted  all  the  stock  of  his  inge- 
nuity in  discovering  new  graceful  bendings  of  arms, 
hands,  and  fingers,  or  a new  class  of  charm  for  a bodily 
turn,  at  length  turns  his  attention  to  a “ photographic  im- 
pression,” full  of  the  above-named  cardinal  blunders, 
which  of  course  no  one  but  himself  calls  a picture  ! 

Such  photographers  must  not  only  give  up  their 
favourite  notion  that  they  have  only  to  depict  nature  to 
succeed,  but  also  that  the  most  perfect  photograph  is  a 
pleasing  picture ! 

In  thus  referring  to  the  defects  of  photographic  pic- 
tures, I must  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  our  marvel- 
lous science.  I simply  insist  that  operators  who  call 
themselves  photographic  artists  ought,  above  all,  to 
study  the  laws  by  which  the  painter  secures  the  sem- 
blance of  nature ; he  ought  to  learn  how  to  arrange  his 
subject  and  choose  his  point  of  view ; how  to  secure  a 
proper  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and,  in  short,  how  to 
produce  a picture  instead  of  a mere  diagram ; he  ought 
to  be  educated  for  art  before  he  steps  to  the  camera,  and 
if  untalented,  or  a man  of  no  refined  feeling  or  poetry,  to 
keep  himself  employed  in  some  other  branch  of  social  life 
than  one  which  claims  the  finest  taste  of  imagination,  un- 
measured talent,  extended  intelligence,  and  the  most  care- 
ful artistic  education.  The  most  enthusiastic  photo- 
grapher has  often  felt  his  failure  here,  and  has  acknow- 
ledged that  a most  complete  education  of  art  is  pre- 
eminently needed  to  succeed  in  procuring  a perfect  photo- 
graphic picture.  If,  however,  attitudes  of  single  figures 
are  so  difficult  to  obtain  (pictures  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart),  no  one  will,  I presume,  deny  that  com- 
position is  the  most  difficult  department  of  photography  ; 
and  does  it  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  it  should  only  be 
practised  by  those  who  have  a true  artistic  feeling? 

It  certainly  is  not  a little  surprising  that  the  leading 
compositive  phoU'graphers  seldom  or  never  attempt  the 
composition  of  a stereogram.  Is  it,  therefore,  not  the 
height  of  absurdity  for  men  who  have  not  the  least  senti- 
ment or  poetry  about  them  to  attempt  to  illustrate  artis- 
tic studies  from  life,  or  compose  a picture?  If  these 
would-be  artists  wish  to  display  their  cleverness,  why  not 
turn  their  ati^ention  to  the  hundreds  of  other  subjects 
which  might  be  mechanically  done,  and  leave  that  de- 
partment which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most 
difficult,  for  those  who  can  do  it  ? 


If  we  want  to  arrive  at  the  point  to  introduce  photo- 
graphy as  an  art,  then  the  operators  must,  besides  having 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  optics,  be  men  of  talent,  re- 
fined education,  artistic  feelings,  high  sentiments — in 
short,  perfect  artists. 


A METHOD  OF  WOKKINQ  THE  GEL.\TINE 
rUOCESS. 

BY  E.  FERRIER.* 

The  gelatino-bromide  process  affords  an  immense  advance 
upon  the  old  dry  methods,  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  its 
preparation,  its  economy,  its  great  sensitiveness,  theabsence 
of  all  danger  in  the  substances  required  in  its  formation, 
and  the  banishment  from  the  laboratory  of  three  dangerous 
products — explosive  cotton,  alcohol,  and  ether.  My  son 
and  1 have  succeeded  in  working  out  a method  for  its 
preparation  which  will  enable  all  persons  who  practise 
photography  to  work  it  with  success  and  certainty. 
Here  are  the  details  of  this  process  in  all  their  naked  sim- 
plicity. Place  in  a bottle  one  ounce  of  ordinary  water ; 
add  150  ounces  of  white  gelatine  of  the  first  quality.  The 
gelatine  is  then  dissolved  in  the  hot  water  bath  with  four 
grams  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  .and  seven  grams  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  apart  in  the 
necessary  quantity  of  distilled  water.  This  solution  is 
poured  into  the  bromised  gelatine,  well  shaking  the  bottle, 
and  it  is  left  about  an  hour  in  the  hot  water  bath  to 
facilitate  the  combination  of  the  bromide  and  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  emulsion  is  then  poured  into  a tray  or  porce- 
lain dish,  and  it  is  left  to  get  cold,  when  it  is  scraped  up 
in  small  portions  with  a silver  spoon  and  placed  in  a large 
jar  full  of  ordinary  water,  which  is  agitated  from  time  to 
time,  and  renewed  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

After  this  space  of  time  the  jelly  is  withdrawn  from 
the  water,  drained  on  muslin,  and  then  introduced  into  a 
yellow  glass  bottle  and  re-dissolved  in  the  water  bath 
when  it  is  desired  to  coat  plates,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  Commence  by  warming  the  pbates ; 
afterwards  pour  upon  the  middle  of  the  glass  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole,  and  with  a glass  rod  or  brush  spread 
it  all  over  the  surface  ; then  place  the  plate  on  a cold  mar- 
ble or  plate-glass  slab  perfectly  levelled.  When  the  gela- 
tine is  set,  the  plates  can  be  pl  icod  upon  a support  and 
kept  in  a position  where  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised, 
taking  care  the  obscurity  is  complete,  because  the  least 
light  will  impress  them  infallibly.  The  drying  occupies 
twelve  hours,  or  less  may  suffice,  as  it  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  heat  and  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  room. 
When  perfectly  dry,  they  ought  to  keep  a very  long  time  ; 
but  this  trial  not  having  been  rigorously  made,  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  state  precisely  the  duration  of  their  keep- 
ing qualities. 

This  is  how  the  image  is  developed.  Two  solutions  are 
made : — 

No.  1. 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid  1 grain 

No.  2. 

Water  1,000  cub.  cents. 

Liquid  ammonia ...  ...  15  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  5 grams. 

The  film  is  soaked  in  ordinary  water,  then  covered  with 
solution  No.  1 for  one  minute  ; now  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  No.  2 ; and  this  mixed  solution  completes  the  develop- 
ment. If  it  become  strongly  coloured  before  the  image  is 
completed  the  plate  must  be  well  washed,  and  the  develop- 
ment continued  with  a new  mixture  of  the  two  solutions. 
It  is  washed  when  finished,  and  fixed  with  hypo.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  film  of  gelatine  lifts  during  devcdop- 
ment,  which  is  a serious  inconvenience.  To  prevent  this, 
add  to  the  emulsion  two  or  three  drops  of  a 5 per  cent, 
solution  of  chrome  alum. 


* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Prance. 
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PHOTOGllAPHS  OF  SPRING  BLOSSOMS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  L.  Berry,  of  Chorley,  with 
examples  of  some  excellent  photographs  he  has  recently 
produced  of  the  spring  blossoms  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees — an  application  of  photography  which,  as  he  very 
rightly  remarks,  is  much  too  rarely  attempted.  The 
examples  before  us  include  lilac,  horse-chesnut,  and 
hawthorn,  each  making  a charming  picture,  photo- 
graphed about  half  the  size  of  nature  upon  a ten  by  eight 
plat*". 

Few  photographers  would  believe,  until  they  had  made 
trial,  what  a pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  is  produced  by 
a good  photograph  of  a well-selected  bough  from  a flowering 
shrub.  And  besides  securing  pleasing  pictures,  studies 
of  considerable  scientific  value  from  a botanical  point  of 
view  may  be  obtained.  To  secure  this,  a little  prior 
botanical  study  would  be  desirable,  so  as  to  understand 
how  best  to  deal  with  each  subject.  A complete  series 
of  the  blossoms  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous 
and  cultivated  in  tliis  country  would  be  of  great  interest 
and  value.  But  to  obtain  these,  some  knowledge  of  the 
habitat  and  season  of  blossoming  would  be  necessary. 
For  whilst  many  flower  in  spring,  like  tlie  hawthorn, 
lilac,  ribes,  chesnnt,  laburnum,  wisteria,  &c.,  there  are  also 
many  of  the  shrubs,  like  varieties  of  the  hibiscus,  althea,  &c., 
which  blossom  in  late  summer. 

If  any  of  our  readers  be  at  a loss  for  something  quite 
fresh  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  where  medals  for 
special  excellence  in  unnamed  directions  may  await  them, 
we  commend  to  their  attention  such  a series  as  we  have 
indicated.  The  study  would  be  itself  a delightful  and  an 
improving  exercise,  which  to  many  would  prove  its  own 
reward.  No  course  of  exercise  would  better  serve  to  prac- 
tise the  student  in  mastering  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  tech- 
nical photography.  For  the  work  would  need  doing  well, 
and  would  develop  in  the  student  a familiarity  with  all 
that  photography  can  effect.  The  pictures  must  be  per- 
fectly modelled  and  full  of  gradation,  and  carefully  defined. 
To  secure  good  definition  in  all  parts,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  a small  lens,  producing  the  negatives  (say)  card  size, 
then  carefully  enlarging  afterwards,  as  the  pictures  should 
not  be  less  than  half  the  size  of  nature.  A little  care  in 
grouping  and  securing  effective  light  and  shade  would  be 
necessary.  Where  it  could  possibly  be  managed  it  would 
bo  desirable  to  photograph  the  blossom  as  it  was  found 
hanging  on  the  tree.  But  in  some  cases  this  would  be 


difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  would  then  be  desirable  to 
secure  a good-sized  branch,  and,  if  possible,  keep  it  in 
water  from  the  time  it  was  cut  until  it  was  photographed, 
so  that  DO  appearance  of  wilting  or  withering  may  be  pre- 
sented. Bloom  just  opened  and  just  opening  should  be 
selected,  as  over-blown  examples  are  uninteresting.  Suffi- 
cient leafage  should  always  accompany  the  blossom  to 
maintain  the  character,  and  in  some  cases  it  forms  half 
the  beauty  of  the  picture,  as  in  the  horse-chesnut,  for 
instance. 

At  the  last  one  or  two  Exhibitions  no  floral  photo- 
graphy has  been  exhibited.  We  hope  to  see  at  the  next 
many  fine  examples  of  various  phases  of  this  interesting 
branch. 


PREPARING  AND  WORKING  GELATINE 
EMULSION  PLATES. 

The  subject  of  gelatine  emulsion  has  been  constantly 
brought  under  the  attention  of  photographers  for  some 
years,  and  many  papers  containing  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  use  have  appeared.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  however,  that  photographers  generally 
have  been  brought  to  a knowledge  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities which  these  emulsions  possess,  and  we  have  of  late 
received  repeated  enquiries  from  photographers,  who  have 
previously  given  no  attention  to  the  matter,  for  a clear 
and  succinct  statement  of  the  operations.  Most  of  the 
papers  which  have  recently  appeared  on  tlie  subject  have, 
they  complain,  been  chiefly  devoted  to  modifications  and 
improvements,  a knowledge  of  the  general  operations 
being  pre-supposed.  This  is  a very  natural  condition  of 
things.  Photographers  who  read  their  journals,  and  occa- 
sionally experiment  and  verify  what  they  read,  are  au 
co'irant  with  the  constant  progress  of  their  art.  But  the 
Rip  Van  Winkles,  who  suddenly  wake  up  to  find  that 
mighty  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
whilst  they  slept  or  gave  no  heed,  have  often  much  lee- 
way to  make  up  when  they  wish  to  get  the  advantage  of 
the  mighty  wave  which  is  floating  others  on  the  tide  of 
success. 

As  a rule,  we  can  only  refer  enquirers  back  to  various 
published  articles.  We  are  enabled  this  week,  however,  to 
aid  those  anxious  to  work  the  gelatine  emulsion  process,  and 
have  failed  to  keep  abreast  w'ith  the  times  in  information, 
by  a very  complete  statement  of  all  the  practical  details 
of  the  process,  stated  simply  and  clearly  and  plainly  by  a 
practical  man,  who  has  worked  his  way  through  the  diffi- 
culties to  a complete  success.  We  are  indebted  for  this  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  .Jarman,  of  Ramsgate,  who  sends  ex- 
amples of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  studio  by 
the  process  he  describes.  Mr.  Jarman  enuilates  the  spirit 
of  the  old  pioneers  of  the  photographic  art,  to  whose 
enthusiastic  liberality  the  very  existence  of  the  art  is 
due. 

At  the  present  moment  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  plates 
used  are  prepared  commercially,  a system  which  has  all 
our  approval.  For  it  is  certain  that  if  the  photographer 
can  be  fully  employed  in  producing  negatives  on  trust- 
worthy plates  he  can  purchase,  it  will  answer  his  purpose 
better  to  buy  than  to  prepare  his  owu  plates.  But  it  is 
very  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  prepare  his  own 
plates,  and  rely  upon  them  in  emergency,  when  he  might 
possibly  be  unable  to  buy  a stock  upon  which  be  could 
safely  depend.  We  know  one  of  the  best  makers  who  will 
only  send  out  such  plates  as  are  prepared  under  his  per- 
sonal superintendence,  and  his  customers  have  at  times  to 
wait  until  a fresh  supply  can  be  prepared.  Each  customer 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  able  himself  to  pre- 
pare for  immediate  necessities.  Aud  the  article  of  a prac- 
tical man,  to  which  we  call  attention,  will  materially  aid 
them,  and  save  the  necessity  of  much  back  reference. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a Phorograpliic 
Society  for  Ireland  is  once  more  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
will,  we  hope,  prove  a success.  From  the  programme 
and  rules  now  before  us,  we  learn  that  tlie  project  will 
resemble  that  of  other  similar  societies  in  this  country. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  monthly,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  each  month.  The  first  meeting  was  announced, 
for  the  ninth  of  the  present  month  at  the  Qneen’s  Institute, 
when  tapers  o i the  g latino  bromide  process  wo  ild  be  read 
and  discussed.  The  first  president  of  the  Society  is  Dr. 
Emerson  Reynolds,  a name  well  known  to  photographers. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Alexander  Conan.  The  entrance  fee 
is  ten  shillings,  and  the  annual  subscription  the  same 
amount.  We  wish  the  Society  all  prosperity,  and  shall 
have  pleasure  in  chronicling  its  proceedings  and  progress, 
if  the  Secretary  will  kindly  communicate  such  matters  as 
he  can  for  insertion  in  our  pages. 


filled  with  the  following  composition,  which  is  poured  into 
it  and  over  the  picture  ; 


Gelatine 
Gum-arabic 
Glycerine 
Water  ... 
Ammonia 
Alum 

Salicylic  acid 
Barium  sulphate 


20  grammes 
•20 

40  „ 

100  cub.  centim. 

5 cub.  centim. 
0'5  gramme 
2 grammes 
10 


NEW  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOTYPIE. 

Our  valued  French  correspondent,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  his 
letter  which  appeared  in  our  last  week’s  issue  (page  319)  re- 
fers our  readers  to  his  article  published  in  the  Monitenr  lie  la 
Pliotogi aphie of  the  1st  June,  for  a description  of  the  process 
by  which  he  produces  a collotype  block  ready  to  be  printed 
with  ordinary  type.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers 
to  whom  our  French  contemporary  is  not  availab'o,  we  repro- 
duce heie  a translation  of  that  portion  of  the  article  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  new  process. 

Phototypie  is  a sort  of  lithography  in  which  the  stone 
is  replaceil  by  a hygro.^copic  layer  of  gelatine  impressed  with 
an  image  by  the  action  of  light  passing  through  a photo- 
graphic negative.  Now,  if  we  could  cut  down  a lithographic 
stone  both  in  its  surface  dimensions  and  its  height,  to  make 
it  like  a wood  block,  we  should  be  able  to  insert  it  in  the 
text,  and  take  an  impression  from  it  simultaneously  with  that 
from  the  type.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
would  be,  firstly,  the  necessity  of  wettiug  the  stone  previous 
to  each  impression  ; ao'l,  secondly,  the  expense  of  cutting 
down  lithographic  stones,  which  would  entirely  lose  their 
value  in  the  process.  But  what  we  are  on  this  account  pre- 
vented from  effecting  with  natural  lithographic  stones  can 
be  managed  with  an  artificial  one,  ]>rovi(led  that  the  latter 
possesses  an  hygroscopic  surface  from  which,  after  being 
saturated  with  water,  numerous  impressions  can  be  taken 
without  its  being  necessary  to  wet  it  afresh.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  to  make  photo-printing  blocks  of  the  re- 
quisite size  anil  height  to’be  set  up  in  the  forme  with  oriliuary 
type,  and  posse.'sing  so  great  a hygroscopic  quality  that  the 
moistening  requisite  to  produce  an  impiessiou  shouhl  only 
be  an  accidental  operation,  and  not  one  that  is  indispensable 
before  each  pull.  | 

Now  the  ordinary  process  of  phototypie  was  scarcely 
adapted  for  this  purpose  without  modification.  The  plates 
in  this  process  are  made  of  metal,  or  glass,  or  even  lithogra-  . 
phic  stone,  always  larger  than  the  image  of  which  it  is  re-  i 
quired  to  obtain  an  impression,  and  it  would  be  impossible  | 
in  every  case  to  cut  these  plates  to  the  size  of  the  printing 
block.  M.  V'idal  adopted  another  racthoil  for  arriving  at  the 
samersult  as  that  produced  by  ordinary  phototypie.  He  pre- 
pares the  artificial  lithographicstone  and  the  hygroscopic  sup-  i 
port  separately,  and  (hen  attaches  the  one  firmly  to  the  other. 
The  image  is  obtained  as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process  ; an 
impression  on  carbon  tissue  's  developed  on  a roughened  j 
glass  plate  coated  with  some  fatty  substance.  VVben,  by  j 
means  of  hot  water,  the  picture  is  divested  of  all  the  gelatine  | 
not  acted  on  by  light,  it  ought  to  appear  with  all  its  half- 
toneslike a gooil  carbon  print  which  is  ready  to  bo  trans- 
ferred to  its  definite  support.  This  is  then  enclo.sed  in  a 
frame  of  thick  cardboard,  bevelled  outwards  on  the  inside,  J 
and  coated  entirely  with  paraffin  or  wax  ; the  frame  is  then  1 


I The  salicylic  acid  is  added  as  an  antiseptic,  and  the  sulphate 
I of  barium  gives  to  the  layer  of  gelatine  an  opalescent  ap- 
I pearance.  The  whole  layer  should  be  so  deep  as  to  have, 

[ after  drying  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  box,  a thickness  of 
[ about  five  millimetres.  When  the  desiccation  is  complete, 
the  layer  above  the  glass  plate  is  turned  out,  and  will  be 
I found  to  have  the  image  transferred  to  it.  We  have  now, 
j therefore,  a plate  of  gelatine  bearing  on  it  the  picture  of  the 
I exact  dimensions  required,  and  bevelled  downwards  from 
the  edges,  which  latter  will  therefore  not  take  any  ink. 
This  plate  must  then  be  mounted  on  a sheet  of  cupper  or 
zinc,  which  is  raised  on  a wooden  support  until  the  height 
of  the  image  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  type  with  which  it  is 
to  be  printed.  The  gelatine  plate  is  next  saturated  with 
moisture  by  immersion  fora  quarter  of  au  hour  in  a bath 
composed  of — 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  50  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  cub.  centim. 

Alum  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 grammes 

and  the  image  will  appear  on  its  surface  in  considerable 
relief,  so  as  to  render  it  particularly  well  adapted  for  printing 
from.  The  separation  of  the  black  parts  of  the  picture  from 
the  white  parts  of  the  hygroscoptc  gelatine  is  very  perfect, 
so  that  no  smudging,  such  as  so  often  occurs  with  printing 
blocks  on  which  the  shadows  are  modelled  by  tine  lines 
close  together,  need  be  feared.  The  mixture  of  which  the 
formula  is  above  given  is  of  so  hygroscopic  a character  that 
repeated  wetting  is  rarely  necssary.  It  must  be  effected 
; with  a sponge  dipped  in  a mixture  of  half  water  and  half 
j glycerine,  efter  having  removed  from  the  plate  all  trace  of 
I ink  ; but  the  latter  should  never  be  severely  washed, 
j III  this  way,  then,  we  obtain  a carbon  print,  but  with  a 
1 light-coloured  pigment,  so  that  the  degree  of  inking  can  be 
readily  determined.  Light-coloured  earths  in  the  form  of 
impalpable  powders,  with  a gelatine  cho-en  for  its  resistant 
properties,  make  a very  good  tissue.  The  print  should  not 
be  treated  with  alum  before  pouring  on  the  layer  of  hygros- 
copic gelatine,  otherwise  it  will  not  transler  easily.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  better  to  wash  it  with  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia,  which  will  facilitate  the  penetration  ; the 
mixture  already  contains  some  ammonia,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  image  to  the  plate  of  glycerine  and  gelatine  is  thus 
rendered  completely  effectual.  Ttie  alum  contained  in  the 
first  liquid  used  for  moistening  increases  the  hardness  of  the 
image,  and  prevents  it  from  swelling  too  much. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  advantages  can  be  derived 
from  a process  of  this  kind,  which  enables  us  to  produce,  at 
a moderate  cost,  plates  capable  of  being  inserted  among 
type  for  the  printing  press.  A number  of  different  blocks 
obtained  by  this  method  can  be  mounted  in  the  same  form 
with  the  type  of  the  text,  and  can  ba  pulled  all  together  in 
the  press.  I'hey  can  be  used  in  cyliu  ler  presses  also,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Until  the  contrary  is  demonstrated,  M. 
Vidal  believes  that  this  is  the  only  process  by  which  photo- 
graphic printing  blocks  capable  of  being  printed  simul- 
taneously with  type  can  be  produced. 


A BIT  OF  PRINTING  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  \V.  T.  WILKINSON. 

It  is  some  time  since  I have  had  any  trouble  with  the 
printing  department,  as  I was  scarcely  prepared  for  a series 
of  troubles  met  with  during  the  last  fortnight. 
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For  my  first  batch  of  prints  I made  up  a new  silver  solu- 
tion— sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  made  neutral  by  the  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda— floated  the  paper  three  minutes, 
and  the  results  in  the  printing  frame  gave  me  no  un- 
easiness ; but  in  the  toning  btth  no  other  colour  could 
be  got  but  a very  cold  and  slaty  blue,  very  poor  and  flat, 
without  vigour  or  richness.  My  first  idea  was  that  the 
paper  I was  using  required  an  acid  batli,  so  I added 
nitric  acid  to  the  bath  until  very  slightly  acid  ; but  on 
printing  paper  sensitized  upon  it  (floating  one  minute  to 
three  or  five  minutes),  the  resulting  prints  were  exactly 
the  same  as  before. 

The  bath  was  then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
the  paper  floated  three  minutes  with  slightly  better 
results.  I then  set  to  work  and  made  a fuming  box, 
floated  the  paper  one  minute,  and  fumed  ten,  and  lo!  my 
troubles  were  ended.  I got  prints  that  left  nothing  to 
be  desired — except  pei-manence. 

Now  this  bit  of  experience  has  suggested  a reply  to  the 
query  1 have  often  seen  in  the  journals,  viz.,  why  was 
ammonia  fuming  so  extensively  practised  in  America,  and 
so  little  in  England.  It  also  gave  me  a clue  to  bad  prints 
in  England  during  the  height  of  summer.  In  America,  as 
here,  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry,  as  it  is  in  England 
sometimes  when  the  thermometer  gets  over  90'’.  Under 
these  conditions  there  is  not  sutlicient  moisture  present  in 
the  paper  to  give  the  requisite  vigour  during  printing,  and 
if  the  reduction  by  light  is  not  suffleieut,  the  gold  cannot 
give  a vigorous  colour,  and  ammonia  fuming  supplies  its 
place. 

My  experiments  in  Ceylon  bear  out  this  view  of  the 
case,  as  1 well  remember,  during  the  dry  winds  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  I found  a great  advantage  accruing  from  ammonia 
fuming,  but  did  not  find  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
prints;  when  last  June  tthe  rains  having  set  it)  1 was 
obliged  to  discontinue  its  use  on  account  of  not  having 
any  ammonia  in  stock. 

If,  during  the  present  summer,  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  vigorous  prints,  1 venture  to  predict  that 
fuming  the  paper  before  printing  will  be  found  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  and  as  the  time  of  floa'ing  can  be  reduced  to 
one-third,  the  saving  of  time  will  be  found  to  more  than 
counterbalance  the  cost  of  ammonia  and  trouble  of 
fuming. 

As  the  most  engrossing  theme  in  the  journals  just  now 
seems  to  be  dry  plates  (collodion  and  gelatine).  I may  say 
that  I have  been  working  with  both  processes,  and  have 
found  them  everything  that  could  be  desired.  On  my  way 
up  here  I used  plates  prepared  with  collodion  for  still  life, 
and  gelatine  for  subjects  requiring  quick  exposures,  and 
although  in  many  cases  the  exposures  given  were  abnor- 
mally short,  1 got  better  results  than  could  be  got  wiih  the 
Wet  process;  especially  under  the  circumstances  then  ruling 
The  only  difficulty  I have  ever  had  with  gelatine  was 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  all  solutions  cold,  and 
also  being  careful  that  the  negative  was  dried  in  a cool 
place.  Perhaps  a bit  of  experience  on  this  point  I met 
with  in  Ceylon  may  be  instructive. 

One  day  I had  brought  me  six  of  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright’s  gelatine  plates  to  develop,  that  had  been  exposed 
on  board  ship  ; the  first  negative  was  all  right  until  wash- 
ing after  fixing,  when  away  the  image  went  down  the  sink, 
much  to  my  disgust.  Operations  were  suspend ediintil 
ice  could  be  put  into  the  tank  containing  the  washing 
water,  when  the  other  five  negatives  were  developed,  and 
washed  without  accident ; and  as  the  owner  was  going 
away  quickly  they  were  left  to  dry  on  a rack  upstairs  in 
the  studio,  just  away  from  the  hot  part  of  it.  Three  stood 
the  treatment  all  right,  but  on  the  other  two  the  film  had 
run  slightly,  giving  the  most  grotesque  image  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  and  suggesting  that  the  camera,  ship,  and  the 
group  of  passengers  had  all  been  very  seasick  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  in  such  a climate  as  Ceylon,  collodion  emulsion 
is  easier  to  manage ; but,  alas  ! the  speed  cannot  be  com- 


pared with  gelatine,  although  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
may  help  collodion  up  a little ; at  any  rate,  now  I have 
got  the  formula,  I mean  to  give  it  a trial.  In  saying  I 
have  got  the  formula,  I might  explain  that  the  numbers  of 
the  journals  last  year  containing  it,  by  some  mischance  or 
anotner,  did  not  reach  me.  and  although  I tried  to  get 
them  again,  I could  not  fill  up  the  gap,  and  had  to  wait 
until  just  before  I left  Ceylon. 

I am  now  in  the  Himalaya  at  one  end  of  the  Hill 
Stations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  I go  down  into  the 
Plains,  so  if  any  useful  experience  crops  up  I will  commu- 
nicate with  you  again,  as  i find  the  best  way  of  carrying 
out  Capt.  Cuttle’s  motto,  “ When  found  make  a note  of  it," 
is  to  send  the  note  to  the  News,  and  then  it  can  always  be 
found. 


PERSPECTIVE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS. 

BY  .T.  M.\RTIN. 

Mv  last  paper  refeired  principally  to  the  horizontal 
line  and  point  of  sight.  This  latter  is,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  always  to  be  found  in  the  picture, 
otherwise  the  artist  must  have  stood  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
looked  aslant  while  working.  I remember  a portrait  by 
Gainsborough  of  King  George  III.  having  this  peculiarity. 
His  Majesty  is  represented  as  walking  forwards,  and  thus 
the  artist  obliges  the  observer  to  stand  on  one  side,  and 
leave  room  for  the  king  to  pass  on  without  obstruction. 
But  a landscape  thus  painted  would  appear  in  false  per- 
spective. Neither  should  the  point  of  sight  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  centre,  as  nothing  is  more  ungraceful  than 
repeated  lines  on  each  side  of  the  picture,  or  to  see  a long 
street,  road,  or  an  avenue  placed  directly  before  you.  In 
fact,  photography  produces  so  little  difference  of  tint  when 
representing  green,  brown,  and  red  colours,  that  the 
ground  would  very  probably  seem  to  rise  like  a wall, 
rather  than  recede  towards  the  distance.  Supposing  the 
horizontal  line  to  be  five  feet  from  the  base  of  the  picture, 
then  we  divide  one  of  its  sides,  measuring  from  its  base 
to  the  horizontal  line,  into  five  divisions,  we  shall  have 
one  foot  in  each  ; and  continuing  to  make  off  such  divi- 
sions up  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  we  shall  thus  be  able 
to  estimate  the  height  of  every  object  it  contains.  Supposing 
for  instance,  the  top  of  some  picture  reaches  from  the 
base  of  the  picture  to  the  fifth  division,  inclusive,  above  the 
horizontal  line,  then  that  object  will  be  ten  feet  high;  sup- 
posing this  object  to  be  a wall  or  shelf,  &c.,  a line  drawn 
towards  the  point  of  sight  from  a perpendicular  one,  mark- 
ing its  height,  will  give  the  upper  extremity  of  such  objects 
j in  perspective  ; another  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the 
upright  one  will  give  its  lower  extremity.  Of  all  objects 
I lower  than  the  high  we  see  the  upper  surface,  and  of  those 
higher  than  the  high,  we  see  the  under  surface  ; thus  wo  are 
enabled  to  judge  very  nearly  of  their  relative  height.  As  a 
familiar  example  of  this,  wo  may  notice  the  long  rows  of 
shelves,  bottles,  and  drawers  of  a chemist’s  shop  ; as  their 
lines  recede  towards  the  point  of  sight,  they  appear  to 
approach  each  other,  and  the  shelves,  &c..  would  seem  to 
be  shorter  and  closer  at  the  farther  end  than  they  are 
close  to  us.  But  we  know,  by  experience,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  This  may  be  termed  a natural  or  instinctive 
education  of  the  eye. 

When  photographic  lenses  are  used  which  cause  these 
lines  to  converge  too  rapidly,  then  a species  of  distortion  is 
produced  whieli  will  not  allow  objects  at  various  distances 
to  be  introduced  into  tlie  same  picture,  and  a group  of 
figures  must  be  placed,  like  the  jolly  butchers,  all  of  a row. 
Even  a single  figure  sitting  sideways  will  appear  to  have 
one  side,  hand,  and  foot  much  larger  than  the  other ; 
and  a hat  held  a little  in  front  will  appear  in  about  the 
proportion  of  a washing  copper.  The  lines  above  spoken 
yf  and  the  point  of  sight  are  termed  by  old  authors  the 
vanish-point  and  vanishing  lines. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  IODINE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDIOS. 

BT  K.  KCUWIER.* 

Thb  use  of  iodine  is  as  old  as  pictiire-ioakina;  by  the  agency 
of  light.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  fully 
appreciat’  d,  and  1 would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
practical  photographers  to  someof  its  good  qualities.  There 
is  no  better  thing  known  to  me,  for  instance,  to  free  a cuvette 
or  bottle  from  oM  silver  n-biiiues  than  the  solution  of  iodine 
in  water  and  iodide  of  potassium  : 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Iodine  . . ...  ...  ...  71  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2\  ,, 

Triturate  in  a mortar  until  a hrown  solution  is  obtained. 
We  will  call  this  iodine  water.  To  remove  silver  stains, 
touch  them  with  this  solution,  and  afterwards  dissolve  the 
iodide  of  silver  and  free  iodine  hy  means  of  hyposulphate  of 
soda  or  aqua  ammonia. 

It  is  also  very  useful  in  strengthening  or  reducing  the 
intensity  of  negatives,  though  a yellowish  stain  of  iodine  is 
often  left  behind. 

When  diluted  with  forty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  cleaning  silver  piints,  dishes,  and  hands 
from  adhering  hypo. 

In  short,  iodiue  water  should  be  missing  in  no  gallery. 


PHOTOGIl.\PHY  AS  A BUSINESS. 

Sir, — The  article  in  the  current  News  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
Busey,  from  the  Photographic  Hags  of  Light,  is  very  inte- 
resting, but  I would  like  to  apply  a somewhat  similar  ques- 
tion— and  answer — to  a much  larger  class  of  men  than 
Mr.  Busey  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  the  above 
article. 

Your  paper  is  read  extensively  among  snail  photo- 
graphers and  assistants,  and  it  is  of  them  I am  thinking. 
It  is  obvious  that  w.-  cannot  all  be  upon  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder — certainly  not  at  the  same  time ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  there  are  very  few  engaged  in  photography  who 
make  so  much  money  at  it  that  they  have  to  look  for 
other  means  of  investing  it.  I would  ask,  why  do  so  few 
photographic  businesses  pay,  and  why  do  we  see  so  man}' 
photographers  struggling  and  hard-up  during  the  slack 
times?  And  the  answer  is,  that  so  m my  who  engage  in 
photography  as  a busiutss  expect  too  much  of  it.  In 
years  gone  by,  when  there  was  not  nearly  so  much  work 
in  or  upon  the  work  as  there  is  now,  when  there  were  not 
so  many  photographers,  and  prices  were  higher  for 
inferior  work,  a man  working  single-handed,  or  nearly 
so,  might  make  more  than  a living — perhaps  buy  the 
house  he  had  been  renting,  and  one  or  two  more  ; but  in 
these  days  it  is  not  so.  bupply  and  demand  are  matters 
that  will  always  find  their  own  level ; if  they  do  not,  trade 
competition  will  very  soon  do  so  for  them. 

Small  businesses  will  not  pay.  The  tradesman  who 
commences  business — no  matter  what  it  is;  it  may  be  a 
small  draper  or  a clothier — with  a small  capital,  and  only 
gets  enough  call  to  help  himself  and  perhaps  one  assis- 
tant employe,  will  tell  you  that  he  is  only  making  a living 
out  of  it — perhaps  not  that  ; but  if  he  is  industrious  and 
persevering,  in  the  course  of  t me  he  may  keep  half-a-dozen 
assistants  employed ; then  he  may  make  money  ; and  the 
more  assistants  he  can  keep  employed,  the  more  money  he 
will  make.  Reason  why — each  of  liis  assistants  will  earn 
for  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  cipital,  a little  more 
than  he  pays  him.  Blease  note  that  it  is  rot  the  amount 
of  capital  that  does  it  only,  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
that  capital  can  be  turned  over. 

• St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer, 
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It  is  just  the  same  in  photography  at  the  present  day. 
Those  who  love  to  call  it  an  .art  may  do  so,  and  I shall  not 
want  to  quarrel  with  them  about  it ; hut  it’s  a tra  le  for  all 
that,  and  as  a trade  it  must  be  regarded  by  all  who  wi.sh  to 
make  money  at  it,  anil  they  must  .accept  the  fact  that  they 
Ciiinot  get  twenty  shillings  for  fifteen  shillings’  worth  ; or, 
if  ihey  do,  they  will  not  do  so  long. 

Small  businesses  will  not  pay.  The  young  operator 
who  jumps  into  business  for  himself,  thinking  that  he 
will  surely  be  a'de  to  clear  his  expenses,  and  that  will  be 
better  than  working  for  someone  else,  is  in  a fair  way  to 
learn  something.  He  means  to  start  in  a small  way,  and 
do  all  the  work  himself,  with  perhaps  an  apprentice  or 
two,  so  as  to  keep  the  expenses  down  as  low  as  possible ; 
but  he  will  probably  find  that  they  amount  up  to  JG2  or 
£1  a week.  This  he  has  to  earn  before  he  has  a cent, 
for  himself ; he  has  to  earn  jGG  or  £7  a week  before  he  is 
as  well  off  as  he  was  while  he  w.as  getting  fifty  shillings  a 
week  wages.  As  there  is  a great  deal  of  idle  time  in 
wet  weather,  he  will  find  himself  very  much  overworked 
in  fine  weather — and  fortunate  at  that ; but  if  he  is  ener- 
getic and  persevering,  he  may  soon  find  himself  able  to 
keep  a printer  ; then  his  times  will  be  a little  easier,  and 
better  and  better  as  he  can  increase  the  number  of  his 
assistants— and  for  ptccisely  the  same  reason  as  I men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  the  linen  draper;  but  he  must  still 
work  ; he  must  not  fall  into  the  too  common  error  of  one 
man  thinking  that  two  or  three  assistants  can  keep  up  a 
large  house  and  himself,  and  perhaps  family,  in  idleness  or 
partial  idleness. 

Many  employers  do  their  assistants  a great  injustice  in 
this  respect ; they  work  them  long  hours,  and  probably 
express  dissatisfaction  with  them  afterwards.  I would  like 
to  impress  upon  th  m that  where  the  work  is  mixed,  two 
men,  by  dividing  it  into  departments,  will  easily  do  three 
times  as  much  as  one  could  when  he  had  to  run  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

We  are  hardly  c.alled  upon  to  recognize  those  employers 
who  engage  an  operator  and  want  him  to  do  a little  ope- 
rating, a little  retouching,  a little  printing,  and  a little 
something  else,  and  offer  him — well,  anything  over  thirty 
shillings  a week.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  a great 
many  of  them.  The  best  I can  say  to  them  is,  that  the 
sooner  they  give  up  their  businesses — yes,  my  friends, 
gice  them  up;  don’t  sell  them,  because  you  know  very 
well  that  the  buyer  would  be  the  principal  article  sold 
— and  take  situations,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  parties 
concerned. 

I shall  probably,  with  your  consent,  have  something 
more  to  say  at  a future  time  about  “ Tnotography  as  a 
Business.”— Yours  respectfully,  Ma.ss. 

COLOURED  MINIATURES  ON  GLAS.S. 

Sir,  —Having  seen  your  article  in  last  week’s  issue  under 
the  above  heading,  I thought  I would  addre.ss  a few  lines 
to  you  explaining  a process  that  I have  been  working  for 
the  last  three  years.  At  about  that  time  an  American  by 
the  name  of  Carpenter  came  round  our  way  and  sold  my 
employer  (M.  Medrington)  the  right  to  work  this  process 
in  Bath.  As  the  whole  affair  has  exploded,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  briefly  describing  the  modus  operandi,  and  you 
will  see  how  nearly  we  tread  upon  the  patent  of  i\lr.  B.  T. 
Irish. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  a rather  over-printed  picture, 
tone  well,  fix  as  an  ordinary  print,  and  wash  well ; then 
proceed  to  mount  (face  downwards)  using  a paste  composed 
of  two  parts  starch  to  one  part  corn- flour  : use  a squeegee  to 
ensure  complete  contact  to  the  glass  and  to  e.xpel  any 
paticlesof  superfluous  paste.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
picture,  from  the  moment  of  printing  to  the  mounting,  be 
kept  moist ; if  allowed  to  dry,  the  minute  cracks  produced 
in  the  albumen  separate  themselves  from  the  glass,  and  in 
a very  short  time  give  the  picture^a  faded  and  milde  wed 
appearance. 
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The  mounting  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
the  picture  is  left  to  dry.  and  then  plunged  into  a pan  of 
boiled  castor  oil,  warmed  up  to  within  a degree  of  boiling, 
and  then  left  the  matter  of  a night  to  soak.  In  the  morn- 
ing thepictureis  Uiken  out,  and  rubbed  clean  with  a rough 
cloth,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  beautifully  transparent, 
and  ready  for  the  backing  glass,  whereon  the  colour  is  put. 
With  vignettes  this  process  answers  admirably,  giving  a 
softniss,  and,  if  the  colour  is  skilfully  applied,  a richness, 
that  defies  description.  The  colours  having  been  applied 
(nil  colours  diluted  with  turps),  the  two  glasses  are  then 
joined  together  by  small  slips  of  gold  beaters’  skin,  enclosed 
in  a brass  case  backed  up  with  cardboard  to  fill  (the  said 
cases,  I believe,  were  made  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.),  and  the  picture  is  complete. 

At  one  time  I had  a lot  of  thick  Saxe  paper,  and  the 
prints  produced  by  it  could  not  be  rendered  so  clear  or 
transparent  as  the  fine  Rive  that  I had  used  previously, 
and  then  it  was  that,  cudgelling  my  brains,  I fell  upon  a 
happy  idea.  It  certainly  was  not  emery  paper  ; but  you 
will  find  it,  I think,  cleaner,  and,  if  you  try  it,  far  more 


Meditim. 

Bromide  ammonia 
Liquor  ammonia... 

Soda  water 

Bromide  ammonia 
Strong  liquor  ammonia  ... 
Soda  water  


...  75  grains 
...  I ounce 
...  10  ounces 

...  96  grains 
...  ^ ounce 

...  10  ounces 


Commencing  with  the  medium  developer,  and  if  found 
over-exposed,  wash  off  at  once,  and  commence  again  with 
the  weak  ; and  if  under-exposed,  wash  off,  and  commence 
afresh  with  the  strong  developer.  Would  you  recommend 
the  above  method  V Would  the  light  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night  (this  time  of  the  year),  passing  through  a crack 
in  a door,  fog  a sensitive  dry  plate? — Yours  respectfully, 

An  Ahateur. 


[It  is  probable  that  the  proposed  plan  may  be  found 
of  service.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  fully  experi- 
enced in  developing  rapid  plates,  may  be  able  to  give  our 
correspondent  a hint. — Eu  ] 


certain  in  its  results. 

My  plan  was  as  follows : — I let  the  picture  dry  tho- 
roughly, so  that  the  albumen  had  a sure  hold  on  the  glass, 
then  moistened  the  back  with  a sponge  and  clean  water  ; 
then,  taking  a soft  piece  of  india-rubber,  I removed  almost 
every  trace  of  paper,  leaving  a beautifully  clear  picture. 
This  process  can  easily  be  accomplished,  as,  if  the  mount- 
ing be  properly  done,  the  albumen  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  the  glass  so  tenaciously  that  it  would  require  a knife  to 
scrape  it  off. 

I have  thus  briefly  described  our  'process,  and  I think 
you  will  find  very  little  difference  between  it  and  what 
Mr.  Irish  wishes  to  get  letters  patent  for ; for  you  see 
that  what  I have  described  is  really  and  truly  “a  process 
for  preparing  and  prolucing  coloured  photographs  on 
glass  (face  downwards),  then  grinding  it  thin  at  the  back, 
and  then  treating  it  with  parafiSn,  or  its  equivalent,  as 
specified,  or  the  after-reception  of  oil  colours,  applied 
directly  to  the  back  of  the  picture,  or  to  a second  glass  to  be 
applied  as  a b.icking  substantially  as  herein  described.’’ — 
I am,  yours  respectfully,  George  Bradfoede. 


INTENSIFYING  GEL.\TINE  PLATES. 

Sir, — Let  thoi?e  who  use  the  alkaline  pjro- developer  for 
dry  gelatine  plates,  ami  wish  for  more  density,  use  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  they  will  be  able  to  get  what  amount  of 
d-nsity  they  plea.se  ; afterwards  flood  with  ammonia,  which 
will  alter  the  colour  of  the  film  to  much  the  same  as  if  deve- 
loped with  the  oxalate  of  iron 

The  only  fault  1 find  with  it  is  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
hardeniug  the  high  lights  ; this  would,  I think,  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  those  gentlemen  who  find  a want  of  crispness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  high  lights  of  a fully  exposed  landscape 
negative. 

I have  not  tried  this  intensifier  on  landscape  negatives,  as 
up  to  the  present  my  exp.-riment  with  gelatine  plates  (which, 
1 might  mention,  are  Swan’s)  has  been  principally  in  the 
studio;  but  I intenil  trying  what  1 can  do  with  landscapes 
with  them  before  the  summer  is  over;  in  the  mean  time  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a few  of  the  gentlemen 
who  do  work  gelatine  plates  on  this  intensifier. — Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Hunter. 


DEVELOPING  GEL.ATINE  PLATES. 

Sir, — I am  using  a collodio-bromide  emulsion  and  rapid 
dry  plates,  and  1 use  the  following  developer 

Common  washing  soda  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonia  ...  ...  75  grains 

Strong  liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ounce 

Water  ...  10  ounces 


For  half-plates  I take  about  half-an-ounce  of  the  above 
developer,  and  after  flowing  it  over  the  plate  a few 
times,  I add  pyro  acid  dry— about  the  size  of  a pea — and 
stir  into  the  developer.  With  correct  exposure  1 get 
excellent  negatives ; but  if  the  plate  should  get  a little 
over  or  under-exposed,  I f.ail  to  get  anything  like  a pre- 
sentable picture,  on  account  of  not  knowing  the  bust 
method  of  modifying  the  above  developer,  the  usual 
bug-bear — fog  — making  its  appearance. 

Perhaps  you  will  kindly  suggest  through  the  Photo- 
graphic News  a method  of  modifying  the  above  developer 
to  suit  a plate  either  a little  over  or  under-exposed.  In 
most  all  other  alkaline  developers  one  generally  sees  the 
alkaline  developer  modified  to  suit  a plate  that  should  be 
over  or  under-exposed.  Your  kind  suggestion  would  pro- 
bably save  me  a lot  of  trouble  and  expense  experiment- 
ing. 1 thought  of  making  up  three  developers— strong, 
medium,  and  weak. 

Strong. 

Bromide  ammonia  ...  ...  50  grains 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  J ounce 

Soda  water  10  ounces 


EXTRA  MEETINGS  OF  SOUTH  LONDON  MEMBERS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  in  your  last 
number,  I feel  called  upon  to  offer  some  explanations  with 
regard  to  certain  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals  respecting  the  auxiliary  meetings  which 
have  been  held  at  my  studio,  4,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  my  letter  of  Juno  13,  you  will 
find  that  therein  I simply  offer  iny  rooms  for  conversational 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  S.  L.  P.  S.  during  the  recess 
of  that  Society,  the  between  dates  of  which  were  known  to 
all  interested  or  connected  with  it;  and  in  justice  to  me,  I 
think  you  must  admit  that  it  was  more  in  conrequence  of 
the  editorial  construction  put  upon  niy  offer,  than  any  state- 
ment of  mine,  that  anyone  would  be  led  to  suppose  the  meet- 
ings were  to  be  of  an  official  character.  1 would  not  have 
taken  that  liberty  with  the  Society  without  first  consulting 
the  Managing  Committee,  ami  every  right  thinking  man 
must  confess  that  it  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  ex- 
tremely impolitic  to  allow  the  credit  of  the  Society  to  be 
placed  at  the  call  of  an  individual  member. 

With  all  respect,  then,  to  persons  and  position,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  mui-t 
please  to  accept  ray  apologies  fur  any  fancied  slight  or 
irregularity  which  I may  have  committed,  and  in  continuing 
to  throw  Open  my  rooms  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Society 
on  Wednesday  evenings  I do  so  with  the  sole  object  of 
affording  my  friends  and  professional  brethren  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  each  other  for  conversation  and  comparing 
I notes  on  various  subjects  in  connection  with  our  art. 
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Certain  statements  have  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  I have 
some  commercial  or  personal  object  in  view.  I think  1 may. 
however,  safely  leave  the  refutation  of  such  calumny  in  the 
hands  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  present,  and,  in 
conclusion,  say  that  the  success  which  has  attended  my 
humhie  efforts,  and  the  pleasure  1 have  had  in  meeting  my 
confreres,  more  than  repay  me  for  the  small  amount  ol 
trouble  it  has  given  me. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Abtui'r  Brittlebank. 

PS. — The  meetings  will  in  future  bo  known  as  Photo- 
graphic Conversazioni. 

[If  some  of  the  South  London  members  desire  to  have 
additional  meetings  for  discussing  photography,  and  Mr. 
Brittlebank  choose  to  lend  his  studio  for  such  meetings,  wc 
cannot  see  any  legitimate  ground  of  objection  on  the  part 
of  any  one.  Possibly  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  such  meetings  were  outside  of  the  Society’s  sanc- 
tion or  contiol. — Ed.] 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  insl.,  the 
Right  Hon.  The  Loro  db  Ros  in  the  chair,  which  was,  however, 
occupied  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting  by  the  Right 
Hon.  tho  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected:— J.  Ii.  Ranking, 
Esq.  ; George  Brook,  Esq.,  Jnn.  ; F.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.;  Alfred 
Wilcox,  Esq.  ; A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ; Rev.  G.  P.  de 
Putron  ; and  W.  Stewart,  Esq. 

In  con.sequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sopwith,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  referee  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Glaisher  for  many  years, 
M r.  W.  H Howard  was  elected  to  fill  that  office,  and  Captain 
J.  C.  Lewis,  M.A..  Governor  ofH.M.’s  Prison,  Pentonville,  was 
elected  a member  of  the  council. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for 
the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  then  read  his  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

Class  1 contains  111  pictures,  contributed  as  follows: — R.  0. 
Milne,  Esq.,  20  ; W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  1 1 ; R Murray,  Esq.,  9 ; 
E.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  9 ; F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  8 ; J.  W.  Leigh,  Esq., 
8;  G.  G.  B.  Cieswell,  E-q.,  7;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  5; 
T.  R.  Shervington,  Esq.,  5 ; Rev.  W.  Hancock,  -5 ; T.  Brown- 
rigg.  Esq.,  4 ; The  Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  3 ; R.  Levemhorpe, 
Esq.,  3 ; J.  L.  Ranking,  Esq.,  ‘2  ; Captain  J.  B.  C.  Fox,  2 ; 
Major  Chadwick,  2 ; Rev.  H Palmer,  2 ; W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  2 ; 
W.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  1 ; W. Muller,  Esq.,  1 ; A.  Watkins,  Esq., 
1 ; and  J.  II.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  2 contains  119  pictures  contributed  as  follows: — R.  0. 
Milne,  Esq.,  14;  Rev.  W.  Hancock,  13;  F.  Beaslev,  Esq.,  9; 
T.  R.  Shervinton,  E-q.,  8 ; E.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  8 ; W.  S.  Hob- 
son, Esq.,  7 ; Rev.  H.  Palmer,  o ; A.  Watkms,  Esq.,  6;  Capt. 
J.  B.  C.  Fox,  4 ; W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  4 ; Major  Cbadwick,  4 ; 
ii.  G.  B.  Creswell,  Esq.,  4 ; The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  3 ; 
R.  Murr»y,  Esq.,  3 ; W.  E.  Gibb,  Esq.,  3 ; C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  2; 
J.  H.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  2;  Major  Heine,  2;  W.  Arm.strong, 
E q.,  2;  W.  Muller,  Esq  , 2;  Mrs  Deeble,  2;  R.  Leveu- 
thorpe.  Esq.,  2;  R.  0.  Yearsley,  Esq.,  2;  J.  L.  Ranking, 
Esq.,  2;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  1;  Mrs.  Gulston,  1 ; J.  W. 
Leigh,  Esq.,  1 ; P.  B.  Bury,  Esq.,  1 ; and  F.  Whitmore, 
Esq  , 1. 

Class  3 contains  95  pictures  contributed  as  follows  ; — Rev.  W. 
Hancock,  14 ; C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  12  ; J.  L.  Ranking,  Esq.,  7 : 
Rev.  H.  Palmer,  6;  W.  Muller,  Esq.,  6;  Major  Chadwick,  6; 
W.  Armstrong,  E^q.,  5 ; Mrs.  Deeble,  5 ; R.  0.  Milne,  E-q.,  4 ; 
P.  B.  Burv,  Esq.,  4 ; F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  3 ; Mrs.  Gulston,  3;  W. 
Vanner,  Esq.,  3;  A.  Watkins,  Esq.,  3;  Tbe  Mercbioness  of 
Anglesey,  2;  Major  Herne,  2;  F.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  2;  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  1;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq  , 1 ; P. 
Gunyon,  Esq.,  1 ; Miss  Coxe,  I ; R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  1 ; 
E.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  1 ; J.  W.  Young,  Esq.,  1,  and  G.  G.  B. 
Creswell,  E q.,  1. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  comprised  in  Classes  4,  5, 
and  6. 

Mr.  Glaisbe.r  remarked  that  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find 


tbe  pictures  fcr  this  year  w'ere  not  only  much  more  numerous, 
but  also  far  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  the  past  year. 

Thus  class  1 for  last  year  contained  73  pictures,  whilst 
class  1 for  this  year  contains  111  pictures;  class  2 for  last  year 
contained  94  pictures,  and  class  2 for  this  year  contains  119 
pictures. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded : To  R.  0.  Milne,  Esq., 
for  pictures  141  and  109,  first  prize,  a large  silver  goblet; 
\V.  S.  Hobson,  Ei-q.,  for  pictures  17-4,  175,  and  180,  second 
prize,  a silver  goblet;  J.  VV.  Leigh,  Esq.,  for  picture  37,  an 
oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  pictures  131 
and  140,  a silver  goblet;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  foi  pictures  302 
and  303,  a graphoscope ; T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  for  pictures  42 
and  46,  a graphoscope ; J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  picture  5, 
an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame ; G.  G.  B.  Creswell,  Esq.,  for 
picture  6,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  R.  0.  Milne,  Esq., 
for  pictures  110  and  112,  a graphoscope;  E.  Swinburne,  Esq., 
for  pictures  15  and  20,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame  ; R.  Leven- 
thorpe.  Esq.,  for  pictures  8 and  9,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt 
frame;  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  for  picture  21,  an  album 
elegantly  bound  in  morocco ; T.  K.  Shervington,  Esq.,  for  pic- 
tures 26  and  27,  an  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  ; the 
Rev.  W.  Hancock,  for  picture  23,  an  album  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honou'-able  mention  were  awarded  to  Captain 
J.  B.  C.  Fox,  W.  Muller,  Esq.,  A.  Watkins,  Esq.,  W.  Arm- 
strong, Esq.,  and  Major  Chadwick. 

Akthur  j.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Manchester  PHOTOORAPnio  Society. 

It  was  arranged  that  Saturday  last,  the  5th  instant,  should  in- 
augurate the  first  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  (this  season) 
in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  at  Miller’s  Dale,  Derbyshire. 

It  was  noticeable  that  none  of  those  gentlemen  (save  the 
Secretary)  who  hud  the  making  of  all  arrangements  *s  to  time 
and  place  of  meeting  were  present,  but  several  others  assem  led, 
who,  together  with  a few  friends,  mustered  in  all  a party  of  fifteen. 

Arriving  at  Marple,  the  station  at  which  the  Liverpool  friends 
were  to  join  conipanv,  great  surprise  was  felt  not  to  find  any  of 
them  there ; but  on  reaching  Miller’s  Dale  Station,  the  trail  of 
two  gentlemen  from  Liverpool  was  struck  by  accident,  and  they 
expressed  agreeable  surprise  upon  «eeing  the  Manchester  friends, 
believing  the  trip  had  been  adjourned  or  abandoned.  They  ex- 
plained that  on  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary, 
they  decided  to  oe  present;  but  a few  days  ago  were  informed 
that  the  meeting,  as  arranged,  would  not  take  place,  and  were  told 
that  no  Manchester  gentlemen  were  going : their  presence 
there  and  then  was  attributable  to  an  independent  line  of  action 
with  a view  to  spend  the  latter  of  the  week  in  Derbyshire. 
They  expressed  much  chagrin  at  having  been  misinformed,  as 
many  members  of  the  Society  had  quite  decided  to  attend,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  the  pleasurable  company  of  their  Manchester  friends. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  their  informant  gathered  his  intelligence 
from  somebody  who  had  disseminated  the  rumour  without 
authority,  and  so  misled  the  mmibers. 

Despite  every  vexatious  incident  in  connection  with  such  a 
misunderstanding,  the  day  was  on  the  whole  auspicious.  Starting 
fairly,  with  the  exception  of  a little  wind,  it  proved  a splendid 
photographic  day. 

Consequent  upon  the  late  heavy  downfalls  the  roads  were  a 
little  damp.  But  this  and  many  dispiriting  thoughts  soon  gave 
place  to  many  agreeable  incidents  found  in  each  other’s 
company.  After  Miller’s  Dale  had  left  its  picturesque  impressions 
upon  upward.s  of  twenty  gelatine  and  other  plates,  the  party  had 
recourse  to  cheese  plates  and  sandwiches.  Soon  afterwards  a few 
more  Manchester  friends  arrived  (having  come  by  a later  train), 
when  all  set  out  to  walk  through  Chee  Dale,  passing  en  route 
Chee-Tor  and  by  Ashwood  Dale  to  Buxton  ; and  notwithstanding 
the  Derbyshire  miles  were  thought  to  be  very  much  longer 
than  Lancashire  ones,  the  walk  was  spirit-stirring  and  enjoyable, 
being  interspersed  with  incidents  very  pleasant  and  amusing  in 
many  ways.  Having  reached  the  Shakespear  Hotel,  speedy  pre- 
parations wore  set  on  foot  for  a goodsubstantial  tea,  all  feeling  in 
trim  to  do  ample  justice  to  excellent  viands,  and  rising  from 
the  convivial  board  positively  amazed  at  the  wonders 
they  had  done  under  the  invigorating  air  of  those  Derbyshire 
hills  and  dales. 

Cameras  of  sizes  varying  from  three  inches  square  to  12  by  10, 
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and  from  one  to  .13  pounds  in  weight,  were  in  the  field  ; and  plates 
of  five  different  descriptions,  fifty-seven  of  which  were  exposed, 
in  addition  to  several  excellent  hand-sketches  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men present.  Thus  was  brought  to  a close  this  field-day,  an  I red- 
letter  day  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  the  enjoyment 
of  each  other’s  agreeable  company,  and  who  separated  with  the 
wish  that  it  might  be  succeeded  by  many  friendly  and  photo- 
graphic gatherings. 


in 

The  Miraoe. — The  Family  Herald,  alluding  to  the  Tenby 
mirage  photograph,  the  particulars  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  columns,  says: — “It  is  an  undoubted  scientific  fact, 
that,  where  there  happens,  from  any  meteorological  cause, 
to  be  a stratum  of  atmosphere  of  considerably  higher  power 
than  that  immediately  beh'w  it,  the  upper  stratum  acts  as  a 
kind  of  mirror,  and  may  reflect  objects  at  a very  considerable 
distance.  The.  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  well-known  case  of  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  whi'st  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  observed  the  distinct  effigy  of  his 
father's  ship  suspended  in  the  air,  and  thus  ascertained  the 
fact,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  unaware,  that  his  father 
was  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe  as  himself.  The  vessel 
turned  out  to  have  been  thirty  miles  ciistant  when  its  refracted 
image  was  seen.  In  the  hot  countries  of  the  South  and  Ea»t 
the  mirage  is  frequently  seen,  and  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  it 
Las  acquired  the  name  of  the  ‘ Fata  Morgana,’  from  the  ancie  nt 
supersiiiion  of  Its  fairy  origin." 

Gelatine  has  a peculiar  action  on  gum  ; if  gum  be  added 
to  gelatine,  and  the  mixture  sensitized  with  aramoniacal  potaa- 
aiura  bichromate,  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  subtanue  is  very 
little  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  former.  Its  solubility  in  hot 
water  is  somewhat  increased,  and  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
insolubility  for  the  image  as  with  pure  gelatine  tbeexposure  must 
be  longer.  But  if  the  mixture  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
the  film  after  exposure  and  desiccation  is  less  soluble  than  one 
consisting  of  chromated  gelatine  only  with  acetic  acid.  Gum 
therefore  renders  an  acid  solution  of  gelatine  less  soluble,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  believed  lo  bo  that  glutin  and  arabic  acid 
form  a compound  solid  only  with  difflcnily.  Borax  thickens  a 
gelatinesolution,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  same  substance 
tends  to  render  tlie  chromated  gelatine  more  insoluble.  Calcium 
nitrate  gives  to  gnra  an  enormous  power  of  adhesiveness. 

Photooraphic  Rifle. — M.  Maroy  In  ving  expressed  a wish 
for  the  invention  <d’  the  phot.igraphic  ritle  which  could  take  in- 
stantaneous views  of  birds  in  their  flight.  Captain  Eugene 
Vassel  proposes  a small  dark  lifle  chamber  of  3.5  milimetres 
(*Z‘27  in  ) interior  diameter,  surmounted  by  a proper  level  and 
sight.  By  means  of  Muybri  Ige's,  Janssen's,  or  other  contrivances 
for  taking  instantaneous  pictures,  he  thinks  that  small  views 
might  be  easily  taken  which  could  be  subsequently  enlarged. 
He  also  proposes  a photographic  revolver  for  taking  a series  of 
successive  attitudes  at  a single  operation. — La  NaUire. 


ftorrfseottbfntH. 

P. — We  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  the  project  you 
mention,  and  hence  have  no  means  of  knowing  anything  of  its 
trustworthiness,  either  for  investment  or  other  business  re- 
lations. 

G.  R.  E. — The  mottled  effect  of  the  piece  of  exposed  paper  you 
send  is  due  to  the  use  of  a weak  silver  solution.  PosKibly  the 
stock  of  solution  was  strong  enough,  but  the  appearance  cf  the 
paper  suggests  that  you  have  poured  out  a small  quantity  into 
a shallow  dish,  and  sensitized  several  sheets  of  paper  without 
replenish  ng;  hence  the  solution  has  become  weak  by  the  ab- 
Btrac'ion  of  silver.  It  is  desirable,  after  exciting  several  sheets, 
even  on  a largo  quantity  of  s.dution,  to  agitato  the  solution  a 
little,  otherwise  the  upper  stratum  of  solution  becomes  weaker 
than  that  underneath,  by  abstraction  of  silver  by  the  paper.  It 
is  wise  to  havu  the  solution  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  dish,  at 
least. 

Operator. — Many  operators  undertake  to  retouch,  but  in  large 
establishments  it  is  generally  considered  an  artist's  duty.  (‘2). 
Lead  pencil  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  retouching,  and  gives 
generally  the  most  delicate  results. 


R M.  L. — India-ruhhiT  is  not  a trustworthy  mounting  material. 

In  the  C'lttrse  of  time  it  lo-esits  adhesive  property,  and  iiecoraes 
a dirty  looking  resinous  powder  covering  the  back  of  the  print, 
which  leaves  its  mount.  We  should  not  use  it  even  for  pl.cing 
prints  in  a scrap-book.  A mounting  material  made  by  dissolv- 
ing gelatine  in  .spirit  answers  best  for  that  purp  ne.  The  gela- 
tine is  first  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  drained.  It  is  then 
melteil  in  a jacketed  pan  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  methylated 
spirit  is  stirred  slowly  into  it.  a little  at  a time.  We  cannot 
tell  you  the  precise  proportions.  It  becomes  fluid  enough  to  use 
when  very  slightly  w.irmed,  and  answers  very  well  for  the 
purpose. 

F.  W. — The  original  sizes  of  photographs  were  doubtle.ss  fixed  to 
meet  some  mechanical  convenience,  possibly  the  covering  powers 
of  some  existing  lenses.  At  any  rate,  they  were  arbitrary.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  adhering  to  them  where  they  can  bo  varied 
with  advantage.  Very  often  the  proportions  and  composition  of  a 
landscape  can  be  greatly  improved  by  cutting  a portion  of  the 
regulation  size  away,  and  in  such  case  wo  should  decidedly 
recommend  it  to  be  done. 

X.  Y.  Z. — You  have  undoubtedly  no  right  to  exhibit  publicly  a 
portrait  of  one  of  your  sitters  against  his  expressed  wish,  and  as  a 
matter  of  busin.  s.s  prudence  it  i.s  very  unwise  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
when  you  have  produced  a choice  picture,  there  is  a temptation  to 
show  your  best  work;  but  you  hid  better  sacrifice  y.iur  wish  in 
this  matter  than  quarrel  with  a customer  on  such  a point  in  which 
you  woull  be  wrong. 

W.  M. — The  iodides  and  bromides  should  be  dissolved  in  alcohol 
before  adding  to  the  collodion.  They  will  not  readily  dis-olvo  in 
the  c dlodion  itself.  Soiiieti  ues  it  is  necessary  to  grind  them  in 
a Wedgwood  ware  mortar  with  alcohol  to  get  them  into  solution. 
The  potassium  salt.s  are  not  readily  soluble.  Cadmium  salts  are 
most  conveniett  iu  this  rc.spect. 

L.  G.  Kleffel. — So  far  as  we  remerabsr,  Dr.  Moitessier’s  pro- 
cess was  first  cominuniaited  in  brief  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  It  was  subsequen'lv  published  iu  detail  in  a pioipitet 
on  micro-photographie,  issued  in  Paris.  Whether  the  pamphlet  is 
now  procurable  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  In  our  tenth  volume 
(1866),  on  page  316,  is  a full  notice  of  the  matter.  We  will  hand 
your  new  address  to  our  publisher. 

II.  Walter. — If  you  have  a method  of  transferring  the  imago  lo 
wood  for  engraving,  better  than  using  an  image  in  fatiy  ink,  we 
shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing  it;  or  if  you  wis.h  to  sell  the 
instructions,  your  announcement  should  appear  in  our  advertising 
pages. 

W.  M.  L. — Wo  have  no  personal  knowledge,  not  having  made 
trial.  Asa  rule,  apparatus  of  all  work  has  a tendency  to  da  all 
the  work  promi-ed,  indifferently. 

J.  F.  Fuller.— Many  thanks.  We  have  seen  the  instrument, 
and  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our  next. 

J.  Francis. — We  called  at  Reil  Lion  Square,  and  saw  your  in- 
vention, and  shall  notice  it  shwtly. 

Pyko. — Your  failure  m ly  arise  from  various  causes,  but  from  a 
description  only  we  cannot  form  any  precise  opinion.  It  is 
possible  ihat  tlio  silver  solution  may  have  got  out  of  order.  It 
is  possible  that  you  under-expose;  it  is  possible  that  some 
actinic  light  finds  admission  into  the  dark  room. 

J.  0.  S. — It  is  evident  that  your  bath  has  got  out  of  order,  but  how 
we  cannot  tell  you,  as  we,  of  course,  have  not  h id  it  under  super- 
vision. If  the  case  were  ours,  we  sh  >uld  simply  niuke  a new  one 
at  once,  and,  at  leisure,  convert  the  ol.l  one  into  silver.  2.  The 
altered  wi.rkiug  of  your  Lmiug  hath  suggests  some  impurities  in 
the  chemicals,  in  which  case  try  fresh  sample-,  or  another  formula 
fora  change.  But  remember,  slow  toning  is  generally  better  than 
quick  toning. 

R.  Sy-MONs. — You  cannot  get  any  copyright  sanction  for  America, 
HS  no  Internatianal  copyright  law  exists  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Fine  Art  Copyright  Act  only  protects  you 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  beyond  you  have  no  protection. 
Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

03MPILV.D  BY  MR  V.  DBS  V(ECX, 

Patent,  Trade  Marks,  an-i  Phot<ujrafth  Ctoyri/ht  Aaent,B2,  Southampton 
Baildi/igs,  Chancery  Lane,  Ltnd'tn. 

No.  2555.  Jabsz  Fravcis,  of  Rochford,  in  thoCounty  of  Essex.  “Anew 
phoWchrnraosc  ipe  apparatus."  Dated  25  June,  1'79. 

No.  25C3.  Hk  BisaT  Jons  IIaouiN,  of  o7,  Strand,  Westminster,  Civil 
Engineers.  " Impr  •vements  in  phiiLigraphy  " A communication  to  him 
from  abroad  by  David  Nunes  Carvaltio  and  Ernest  M.irx,  both  of  New 
York  City,  United  States  of  America.  Dated  26  June,  1879. 

No.  2011.  Alsxasusb  Borlaso,  of  Stooap  wt,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
“ A new  printing  process  to  be  called  ‘ Photographotiut.* " D.atsd  28th  J uno 
. 1879. 
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PHOTOGR.\PHY  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Successful  Fuotogkaphers  in  Art  and  in  Business. 

We  take  the  6rst  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  Mr. 

J.  S.  Tulley’s  letter  in  these  columns  a fortnight  since, 
because  it  raises  several  points  of  interest  which  many 
would  be  glad  to  see  discussed  in  wider  terms,  \9hether 
our  readers  agree  or  not  with  Mr.  Tulley’s  remarks,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  about  the  frankness  with  which  he 
writes ; and  although  on  reflection,  possibly,  he  might 
have  modified  some  of  the  views  expressed,  it  is  well  at 
times  that  we  should  have  a strongly  pronounced  opinion, 
even  if  it  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  our  own.  Mr. 
Tulley  cannot  bo  accused  of  beating  about  the  bush  ; he 
has  made  up  his  mind  about  a subject,  and  has  the  courage 
to  put  forward  his  views  without  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  any  one  else.  The  points  Mr.  Tulley  raises  are  well 
worth  the  notice  of  Photographic  Societies,  and  if  his 
letter  has  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  some  weak 
points  in  iheir  mode  of  conducting  business,  the  writer 
will  probably  be  more  than  satisfied.  We  do  not  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Tulley  has  written  for  the  most  part,  nor 
do  we  think  that  Mr.  Tulley  ever  expected  that  we  should. 
That  sound  improvements  and  new  processes  of  value 
can  be  brought  forward  at  every  meeting  Mr.  Tulley 
knows  to  be  impossible,  as  much  as  we  do  ; but  he  is  ready 
to  admit  that  “ now  and  then  something  good  is  given  by 
some  persevering  amateur  who  has  both  time  and  money 
at  command.”  Not  only  this,  but  we  should  remember 
that,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  Parent  Society  is  con- 
cerned, the  greater  portion  of  members  are  amateurs,  or 
gentlemen,  at  least,  who  do  not  profit  in  a pecuniary 
sense  from  their  photographic  work.  Professional  photo- 
graphers form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  while  if  it  were  only  the  ex- 
hibitions alone  that  this  Society  fosters,  the  benefits 
conferred  would  be  great.  But  Mr.  Tulley  admits  this, 
for  after  his  sweeping  condemnations,  he  says:  “One 
Society,  the  parent  one,  is  quite  sufficient.”  In  1877, 
one  of  the  most  successful  Exhibitions  held  in  Pall  Mall, 
the  number  of  visitors  who  actually  paid  for  admission 
amounted  to  4,500,  while  some  other  2,500  were  admitted 
as  members  and  friends.  Thus  we  have  an  outside  public 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  made  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  photography — a point  of  importance 
that  Mr,  Tulley  himself  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to 
admit.  But,  says  Mr.  Tulley,  “ no  men  of  any  particular 
standing  ever  come  to  the  Society  and  say  what  they  find 
ont,  by  which  they  make  their  pictures  and  their  fortunes 
by  business.”  Mr.  Tulley,  in  a word,  wishes  that  any  of 
his  professional  brethren — who,  after  all,  make  up  but  a 
small  section  of  the  members — that  have  beeu  fortunate 
in  business  shall  come  to  the  Society  and  say  how  money 
is  to  be  made.  We  remember  a similar  plaint  made  ten 
or  a dozen  years  ago.  We  were  dining  at  the  Solar  Club, 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon  making  money  by 
photography.  Our  neighbour,  like  Mr.  Tulley,  wished 
some  of  the  more  successful  members  would  enlighten 
their  brethren  on  the  subject  of  making  money  by  photo- 
graphy, for  he  very  much  doubted  if  there  was  anyone 
at  that  time  of  speaking  who  had  made  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  his  studio.  This  conversation  wo  repeated  a day  or 
two  afterwards  to  a mutual  friend,  who  told  us  that  he 
could  have  put  his  finger  upon  one  of  the  company,  cer- 
tainly, who  had  made  that  amount,  and  the  person  in 
question  was  no  other  than  our  friend  at  dinner.  Now, 
shall  we  turn  round  and  put  our  finger  on  Mr.  Tulley  ? We 
rather  suspect  he  has  been  a successful  man  of  business, 
and  could  give  useful  hints  on  the  subject  of  money- 
making. The  only  question  is,  whether,  after  all,  we  are 
not  confounding  two  matters : good  photography  and  good 
business  qualities.  The  best  photographer,  if  he  is  not 


something  of  a man  of  business,  will  never  make  money  ; 
but  it  is  with  photography,  and  photography  alone,  that 
photographic  societies  have  to  do.  We  do  not  think  there 
arc  two  opinions  as  to  the  most  artistic  photographer  in 
this  country  of  recent  years.  The  late  Mr.  0.  G.  llej- 
lander  stood  so  pre-eminent  in  the  photographic  world, 
that  his  position  has  never  been  disputed.  But  he  lived 
and  died  a poor  man.  We  remember  a quaint  little  speech 
he  made  on  the  subject  of  getting  money.  He  advised 
his  hearers  to  take  up  the  glazed  carte,  or  cabinet,  after 
it  had  been  elaborately  retouched,  to  mount  it  on  a cream- 
coloured  card  with  a red  border,  and  finish  it  as  you  see 
those  elegant  beauties  upon  a French  plum-box.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  money  ; “ but,”  said  he,  “ it  is  not  art." 
We  do  not  tell  our  readers  to  follow  Mr.  llejlander’s 
advice  ; some  of  us  are  not  artists  enough  to  become  his 
disciples  in  art-matters  ; some  prefer  to  make  money,  and 
do  so.  The  public  in  general  will  be  found  to  care 
more  for  “ plum-box  ” portaits  than  for  any  other, 
and  it  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  were  photographers 
not  to  supply  people  with  what  they  desire. 
But  this  did  not  concern  Mr.  llejlander.  He 
would  have  been  glad  enough,  doubtless,  could  he  have 
made  money,  but  he  lived  very  contentedly,  nevertheless. 
Many  will  remember  his  picture  of  “ Homeless,”  a 
boy  asleep  in  rags  and  tatters  on  a door  step,  a pic- 
ture which  has  been  pirated  by  a dozen  illustrated 
journals.  Rejlander  probably  did  not  make  forty  shillings 
out  of  his  work  ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
successful  photographs  on  record.  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  “ sitter  ” by  a policeman  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  boy  move  on.  “ 1 said.  Here,  bobby,  put 
this  namesake  of  yours  into  your  pocket,  and  I’ll  see  after 
the  boy,”  was  Rejlander’s  quaint  account  of  the  affair,  and 
before  he  woke  the  boy,  he  had  sketched  the  pose  on  a 
brown  paper  parcel  he  was  carrying.  But  Rejlander,  as 
we  have  said,  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  instruct 
one  in  business  matters  connected  with  photography.  He 
accomplished  very  beautiful  work,  but  was  ignorant  to  the 
last  degree  in  securing  a sale  for  it.  He  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  time  from  a business  point  of  view.  He  was 
mounting  a print  one  day,  awkwardly  enough,  no  doubt, 
and  required  a pair  of  scissors  to  trim  the  photograph. 
He  sent  a little  girl  for  the  scissors,  and  idled  away  the 
time  as  he  best  could.  But  the  messenger  never  came 
back.  He  waited  and  waited,  until  at  last  he  grew  im- 
patient, and  went  out  of  doors  to  discover  the  cause  of 
delay.  It  was  a narrow  court  in  Wolverhampton,  black 
and  grimy,  and  shut  in  on  all  side  by  sooty  chimney  pots. 
But  a sun-beam  had  somehow  lost  its  way,  and  got  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  looked  out,  there  was  his  little 
fair-haired  messenger  standing  on  tip-toe,  scissors  in  hand, 
and  attempting  to  cut  this  sunbeam  with  her  scissors, 
while  she  shaded  the  rosy  light  from  her  eyes  with  the  other 
tiny  hand.  Rejlander  spent  much  time  in  attempting  to 
realize  the  picture  afterwards  by  photography,  but  he  frankly 
avowed  to  a painter  subsequently  that  this  was  impossible, 
and  that  only  upon  canvas  could  the  scene  be  reproduced. 
So  that  lie  lost  his  labour  and  his  time  in  this  case  in  fruit- 
less exertions — another  instance  of  unbusinesslike  pro- 
ceeding. But  we  doubt  whether  the  experiences  of  suc- 
cessful men  of  business,  if  they  would  give  them,  would 
be  so  interesting,  or  even  instructive,  as  those  which  the 
late  Mr.  Rejlander  was  wont  to  impart,  while  they  would, 
as  we  said  before,  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  photo- 
graphic societies. 


ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  PAUL  BBOWN.* 

In  response  to  a suggestion  made  by  some  of  my  photogra- 
phic friends,  I have  prepared  a paper  on  a subject  which  has 
been  of  vital  importance  to  the  artist.  Beginning  with  his 

* Communicated  to  tke  Chicago  Photographic  Association. 
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earliest  attempts,  the  necessity  of  a proper  support  to  his 
crude  figures  early  presented  itself,  whether  it  be  the  un- 
defined mistiness  of  an  atmosphere,  or  a well-defined  land- 
scape, or  the  interior  of  a palace,  a wood,  or  a hut.  He  early 
learned  that  the  inassesof  light  and  shade  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  properly  support,  and  thereby  enhance,  the  value  of 
the  subject.  My  earliest  recollections  of  art  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  wonderful  process  of  portraying  nature  by 
means  of  the  sun-picture,  and  1 well  remember  the  many 
ingenious  devices  resorted  to,  to  produce  the  desired  aerial 
background  effect.  Among  the  most  remarkable,  I mention 
one  composed  of  a series  of  gauze  screens  set  a few  inches 
apart.  This,  however,  did  not  produce  a perfect  atmosphere. 
The  screens  were  next  suspended  and  made  tooscillatoin  alter- 
nate directions  with  each  other.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
this  nearly  produced  the  desired  effect,  but  was  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences,  inasmuch  as  the  novelty  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  sitter,  thereby  spoiling  the 
picture,  which  in  the  old  Daguerreotype  times  was  no  trifling 
matter,  as  some  of  you,  I doubt  not,  well  remember.  It  was 
soon  found  that  certain  coloured  coarse  fabrics  would  produce 
the  much-desired  soft  and  delicate  shade  for  the  support  of 
the  figure,  and  at  first  were  draped,  but  soon  the  flat  surface 
took  its  place,  hence  the  “ plain  ground,”  which  soon  be- 
came the  accepted  and  only  ground  in  general  use  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  tint  or  particular  shade  of  the  ground 
always  being  in  accord  with  the  taste  or  peculiar  idea  of  the 
artist  which  set  it  up.  Scenic  backgrounds  began  early  in 
the  history  of  photo-portraiture  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  leading  photographers  in  the  East.  As  early  as  1856, 
or  about  that  time,  an  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  was 
published  in  New  York,  embellished  with  the  portraits,  in 
character  costumes,  of  the  then  living  celebrities  of  the 
dramatic  profession.  About  that  time  there  arrived  in  New 
York,  from  Germany,  a Mr.  Henry  Ulke,  an  artist  who  had 
made  the  improvement  of  the  photo-portrait  by  means  of 
retouching  with  india-ink  his  special  study.  This  made  him 
eminently  the  proper  person  to  prepare  those  photographs 
for  the  engraver,  and  having  been  employed  for  that  reason 
and  purpose,  not  only  refined  the  figure,  but  surrounded  it 
with  appropriate  scenery,  thereby  making  it  doubly  attrac- 
tive. This  suggested  to  the  leading  photographers  a new 
industry,  and  one  that  must  be  employed  and  inseparably 
attached  to  the  new  art.  Accordingly  Mr.  Fredericks,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  profession,  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Ulke,  at  a salary  of  S3, 000  per  annum,  an  amount  which,  at 
that  time,  and  for  that  purpose,  was  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  call  not  only  the  attention  ol  the  fraternity  to  his  estab- 
lishment, but  of  the  entire  country  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  new  art.  Then  Air.  Sarony,  at  that  time 
a young  man,  and  an  accomplished  lithographic  draught- 
man,  turned  his  attention  to  this  new  department  in  art; 
with  what  success  you  all  know.  He  is  not  only  eminent  as 
an  artist,  but  has  been  awarded  with  a fair  share  of  this 
world’s  goods.  The  embellishment  of  bis  photo-portraits 
are,  in  my  estimation,  amongst  the  very  best  ever  produced. 
By  this  time,  what  was  first  looked  upon  as  a novelty,  had 
now  become  a necessity,  so  much  so,  that  no  first-class  estab- 
lishment could  well  hold  its  place  without  the  assistance 
of  a cultivated  band  to  soften,  with  ink,  the  harsh  and 
angular  lines  of  the  photograph,  and  embellish  the  back- 
ground with  an  appropriate  design.  Thus,  by  this  new  art, 
a fascinating  and  lucrative  employment  had  been  created, 
which  for  twenty  years  has  been  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  our 
art-inspired  young  men  and  women,  and,  for  aught  we  can 
foresee,  will  continue  for  years  beyond  out  wisdom  to  limit. 
In  an  interview  with  Air.  David  Strong,  a popular  scenic 
artist  of  thirty  years’  experience,  1 learn  that  soon  after  Air. 
Dike’s  engagement  with  Air.  Fredericks  he  began  to  be 
called  upon  to  paint  scenic  backgrounds  by  the  photogra- 
pners  through  the  various  towns  of  New  England,  where  his 
engagements  called  him.  But,  as  it  was  not  a legitimate 
business  with  him.  Air.  Strong  waives  all  claim  to  being  first 
in  introducing  the  scenic  background  as  now  used,  but  gene- 


rously awards  to  Mr.  Ashe  and  his  associates  the  honour  of 
first  making  scenic  backgrounds  a special  business,  and 
largely  introducing  them  to  the  fraternity  as  an  acceptable 
accessory,  through  his  agents,  the  Alessrs.  Anthony,  of  New 
York.  Thus  far,  with  all  his  successs,  Mr.  Ashe  has  only 
fora  more  enterprising  honour  to  sow  and  reap.  To  L.  W. 
Seavey  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  successfully  in- 
troducing and  making  the  scenic  background  an  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  to  any  well-equipped  gallery.  His 
grounds  combine  the  colour  and  touch  that  make  them  pro- 
minently without  a rival.  To  him  also  belongs  the  honour 
of  making  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  photograph  ac- 
cessories of  every  description  necessary  to  complete  a com- 
position of  almost  any  character,  by  actually  manufacturing 
the  reality  of  a light  and  durable  material,  which  admits  of 
easy  and  safe  transportation  and  long  use  without  injury. 
His  is  familiar  to  all  ; his  reputation  is  not  alone  national, 
but  world- wide.  When  the  new  and  wonderful  discovery 
was  first  proclaimed  that  a perfect  picture  could  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  certain  chemicals,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  occupation  of  the  miniature  and  portrait  artist 
was  gone.  Time  has  not  verified  the  prediction  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  to  them  of  the  greatest  assistance.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  thousands  to  engage  in  and  pursue 
the  art  of  portraiture  who,  without  its  aid,  would  not  have 
tried  the  venture.  The  fact  soon  developed  itself  that  none 
but  men  of  aesthetic  tastes  could  success  fully  manipulate  this 
new  art.  What  has,  or  may  he  said  to  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  and  is  nobly  fulfilling  its  mission.  In  conclusion,  allow 
mo  to  add,  this  beautiful  and  scientific  art  has  attained  giant 
proportions.  Among  its  votaries  are  numbered  many  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  world.  To  the  amateur  it  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  the  arts.  Governments  have  captured  it  to  mark 
the  detailed  progress  in  their  internal  improvements.  It  has 
become  an  indispensable  ally  of  the  astronomer  and  scientist. 
Its  scope  and  use  are  too  great  to  mention  in  a short  paper 
like  this.  From  its  necessities  have  sprung  a vast  number 
of  individual  industries,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely 
unknown  before  its  advent.  If  we  are  to  judge  its  future  by 
the  past,  we  may  safely  say  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  None 
are  wise  enough  to  determine  the  limit.  These  facts  alono 
should  be  suflioient  to  inspire  each  of  us  to  continue  the 
reach  for  the  highest  possible  excellence.” 

♦ 

GERAIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DU.  VOGEL.* 

Hautmann’s  Lecture  'on  Anatomy  for  PuoTOGRAriiERs 
— Dry  Pl.ates  for  Diafositives  and  Enlarge- 
ments—Gelatine-Ejiulsion  Plates  and  Amateur 
Photography — Holtermann’s  AIammoth  Negative- 
Paper  Negatives — Fluoric  Acid  for  Cleaning 
Plates— Sensitiveness  of  Fluoride  of  Silver — 
Reproduction  of  Oil  Paintings. 

In  ono  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Verein  ztir  Foerderung 
der  Photographic,  Mr.  Hartmann  offered  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  anatomy.  “ Anatomy  !”  you  will  no  doubt 
ask  ; what  has  anatomy  to  do  with  out  art  ?”  It  almost 
appears  as  if  too  much  is  expected  now-a-days  of  the 
photographer — chemistry,  optics,  picturesque  arrange- 
ment, posing,  lighting ; he  is  supposed  to  have  a know- 
ledge of  painting,  and  now  he  is  wanted  to  study  anatomy. 
No  doubt,  many  an  over-burdened  photographer,  who 
sighed  in  this  strain  before  hearing  Mr.  Hartmann’s 
comments  upon  anatomy,  changed  his  tune  afterwards, 
for  he  learned  that  the  construction  of  the  human  head 
cannot  be  understood  without  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
that  only  by  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  he  is 
enabled  to  avoid  the  many  unpardonable  and  ridiculous 
mistakes  which  are  now  made  in  retouching.  Mr.  Hart- 
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mann  gave  the  following  amusing  illustration  of  his  re- 
marks ; — 

“ Some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  a sculptor  mentioned 
to  me  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  the  bust  of  a 
deceased  person,  of  whom  several  good  photographs  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  to  guide  him  in  his  work — a task 
wh'ch  any  first-class  sculptor  can  well  accomplish.  There 
was  one  drawback,  however,  for  the  predicate  ‘ good  ’ 
could  not  stand  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  was  only 
accorded  by  the  modern  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
photographs  in  question  were  clean,  sharp,  glossy,  and 
duly  retouched,  had  been  worked  in  the  cameo-press — in 
one  word,  were  excellent  pictures,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public ; in  any  case,  they  were  idealized  and  flattered.  The 
task  of  making  a bust  after  them  was,  apparently,  a 
thankless  one.  The  sculptor,  however,  had  some  dim 
recollections  left  from  his  anatomical  studies,  which 
pointed  strongly  to  the  assumption  that  the  human  head 
contained  some  bones.  Hut,  according  to  the  picture, 
the  head  of  the  deceased  person  had  none  at  all.  The 
forehead  looked  like  a smooth  billiard-ball,  round,  with- 
out any  disturbing  details,  no  prominent  parts,  plain  sur- 
faces, &c.,  and  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
represented  a ‘ short  head,’  an  angular  forehead,  one  with 
concave  or  convex  eyebrows.  AVas  the  forehead  furrowed 
with  strong  or  weak  muscles,  and  were  they  bedded  in 
fat,  or  were  they  lean?  No  answer  to  be  got  from  the 
photograph!  Were  there  any  wrinkles  on  the  base  of  the 
nose  ? Were  the  wrinkles  of  the  apparently  old  head  hori- 
zontal ? Did  they  follow  the  form  of  the  muscles  and  their 
movements,  or  did  they  cross  them  ? No  answer ! hlvery- 
thing  smooth,  very  clean,  very  prettily  retouched  and 
hot-pressed — the  modern  photography  has  surpassed  it- 
self ; bones,  muscle,  and  skin  had  disappeared,  and  only  a 
beautiful,  clean,  and  smooth  tone  had  remained,  from 
which  the  sculptor  could  make  twenty-five  foreheads,  if 
needs  be,  with  the  slight  exception  only  of  the  old,  real, 
individual,  and  characteristic  one. 

“The  nose,  also,  was  spoiled  through  injudicious  illu- 
mination. The  eyes,  which  in  reality  had,  perhaps, 
through  age,  become  somewhat  soft  and  diffused,  appeared 
on  the  picture  with  sharply  defined  pupils,  and,  too,  more 
boldly  than  happily-placed  high-lights.  The  deep-set 
eyes,  which  probably  could  not  have  shown  any  high- 
light, appeared,  therefore,  bloated  and  swelled  out  like 
those  of  a lobster.  The  wrinkles  near  the  mouth,  the 
barrenness  of  the  chin,  even  the  characteristic  expression 
around  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  had  disappeared  to  the 
last  trace. 

“ lu  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  there  existed  a certain 
resemblance  to  the  original,  as,  of  course,  the  contours  of 
the  head,  and  the  settled  relations  of  the  whole,  could  not 
be  retouched  away,  although  the  smooth,  youthful  skin  on 
a relatively  old  head  locked  queer  enough. 

“ Now,  had  the  retoucher  of  that  picture  had  even  some 
slight  inkling  only  of  the  construction  of  the  human  head, 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  grave  error  of  making 
certain  parts  of  the  head  disappear  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  a man  of  life  and  blood.  Or  is  it  pardonable 
to  round  by  retouching  a forehead  which  is  bulky  and 
square  ? and  are  traits  of  the  features  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  life- long  influence  of  the  character,  and  the 
sublying  muscles,  to  be  thoughtlessly  retouched  away,  in 
order  to  make  the  picture  appear  smooth  and  clear?  The 
picture  can  be  cleaned  in  spite  of  these  necessary  little 
details,  which  impart  life  to  a head,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  respect  is  not  to  destroy  the  anatomically- 
correct  aspect  of  the  head." 

The  carbon  printing  process,  the  general  introduction 
of  which  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  assured  two  years  ago, 
is  now,  after  having  been  tested  by  almost  every  practical 
photographer  of  note,  very  seldom  used  except  for  the 
production  of  larger  pictures,  especially  for  those  of 
life-size,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed. Many  photographers  print  from  their  negatives 


transparent  diapositives  in  carbon,  from  which  they  obtain 
in  the  camera  an  enlarged  collodion  negative,  and  from 
which,  again,  they  print  in  the  usual  manner  mostly  in 
silver,  and  only  seldom  in  carbon.  The  employment  of 
the  carbon  process  is  therefore  narrowed  down  very 
much,  and  it  seems  that  recently  another  rival  of  it 
has  come  into  the  field. 

The  advantages  of  the  carbon  process  for  the  production 
of  the  diapositives  lie  mainly  in  the  wonderful  rendition  of 
the  half-tones,  which  were  never  obtained  with  such  an 
excellent  success  with  the  customary  collodion  process,  or 
with  the  chloride  of  silver  collodion.  Recently,  however, 
Mr.  Wilde,  a well-known  dry-plate  man,  placed  some  dry 
plates  in  the  market,  which  in  the  printing-frame  lighted 
under  the  negative,  produced  directly,  without  develop- 
ing, the  picture  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy  the  most 
beautiful  carbon  transparent  positives. 

The  carbon  prints  show,  not  unfrequently,  some  grain, 
while  the  new  plates  never  show  the  slightest  trace  of  that 
defect.  They  arc  so  soft  and  beautiful  that  a picture  en- 
larged from  them  cannot  bo  distinguished  at  all  from 
one  taken  direct  from  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Wilde  has  not  yet  published  the  receipt  for  the 
production  of  his  plates.  He  asserts  that  he  uses  collo- 
dion and  gelatine  emulsion,  mixed  together,  which  de- 
claration sounds  somewhat  mystic.  More  about  this  in  my 
next  letter. 

The  science  of  optics  makes,  no  doubt,  fair  progress, 
but  it  will  hardly  make  such  colossal  strides  in  rapidity  as 
the  gelatine  emulsion  plates  made  lately.  Of  late  the 
feverish  excitement  in  regard  to  those  plates  has  quieted 
down  somewhat,  as  with  the  warmer  season  some  difficul- 
ties arose,  which  hare  to  be  overcome  yet,  and  1 do  not 
doubt  that  this  can  be  done,  as  Colonel  Dawson,  in  India, 
produced  in  90“  F.,  with  success,  gelatine  plates,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Photoguai’iiic  News;  and  I do 
not  see  why  this  could  not  bo  done  also  here  and  in 
America.  The  gelatine  plates  in  the  market  have  given  a 
new  impetus  to  amateur  photographing,  and  oftener  than 
heretofore  amateurs  are  met  now  at  desirable  points  of 
view. 

A very  clever  amateur  here,  Mr.  AVight,  explained  to  me 
the  other  day  that  he  manages  to  get  along  in  his  travels 
without  a dark-room,  by  simply  using  a clothes-closet,  as 
it  is  found  in  every  room  of  the  hotels  in  Europe ; but 
whether  the  landlords  liked  this  novel  use  of  the  closets 
he  did  not  state,  and  I doubt  if  they  were  over  pleased 
with  it.  In  Switzerland,  at  one  time,  landlords  only  reluc- 
tantly took  photographers  into  their  hotels,  because,  they 
asserted,  the  chemical  preparations  were  very  injurious  to 
the  room  and  furniture. 

You  will  remember  the  colossal  panorama  of  Linden, 
taken  by  Mr.  lloltermanu,  and  which  was  on  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  The  same,  thirty-two  feet  long,  is  now  in 
Berlin,  and  has  caused  a great  sensation  here.  Of  equal 
interest  is  the  enormous  negative  plate  (probably  the 
largest  negative  in  the  world),  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Iloltermann.  It  is  5 by  3 feet,  and  a copy  of  it  was  also 
in  Philadelphia.  I saw  the  original  negative  at  Mr.  IIol- 
termann’s  place  myself,  when  I had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
the  gentleman  at  San  Francisco.  lie  brought  it  over  with 
him  to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  born,  aird  later  on  to 
Berlin,  when  he  placed  it,  to  my  great  pleasure,  at  my 
disposal,  as  he  did  not  want  to  take  it  back  with  him  to 
Australia.  It  represents  part  of  the  city  of  Sidney  ; and 
in  regard  to  clearness  and  purity,  the  plate  is  very  fair  and 
satisfactory,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  is  also  only  an  amateur ; and  hardly  any  other 
amateur  will  dare  trying  his  skill  on  such  an  enormous 
plate. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  AVarnerke,  in  England,  has  tried 
to  supplant  glass  as  a sub -layer  for  dry  plates,  with  paper, 
and  similar  experiments  have  been  made  by  a Mr.  Sandt- 
ner,  of  Teschen,  who  uses  paper  instead  of  glass  in  tho 
wet  process.  The  samples  of  his  process  which  I had  the 
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chance  to  examine  answer  every  requirement,  and  are  of 
special  interest  to  Lichtdruckers,  who  want  to  copy  the 
negative  on  both  sides.  The  process  has  been  patented, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  record  of  patents. 

The  same  Mr.  Sandtner  lately  recommended  a substance 
for  use  in  the  photographic  laboratory  which,  till  now, 
has  been  almost  a stranger  in  it,  namely,  fluoric  acid.  lie 
says  that  old  and  oft-used  plates,  which  it  was  heretofore 
impossible  to  get  clean  again  by  any  means,  are  cleaned  so 
thoroughly  by  a treatment  with  diluted  fluoric  acid  as  to 
produce  excellent  negatives.  The  plates  which  have  been 
used  several  times  are  first  placed  in  strong  potash  lye, 
left  there  twelve  hours,  then  washed  well,  and  rinsed. 
Then  they  are  put  in  diluted  hydrofluoric  acid  (30  to  40 
grammes  liquid  acid  to  1 litre  of  water),  which  quantity 
suftices  for  more  than  one  hundred  plates.  The  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  furnished  by  the  trade  in  bottles  of  caout- 
chouc, and,  when  cautiously  handled,  it  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  geuerally  assumed  ; and  Mr.  Sandtner  states  that  he  has 
often  employed  it  in  etching  on  glass,  without  meeting 
with  the  slightest  accident,  llefore  handling  the  bottle  it 
is  well  to  put  on  a pair  of  old  gloves  which  have  been 
soaked  well  in  wax  or  turpentine.  Uy  bending  the  edges 
of  a plate  of  lead  a cup  is  made  for  the  acid,  in  which  the 
glass  plates  are  placed,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  a couple  of 
times.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  glass  plates  are  taken 
out  again,  rinsed  in  pure  water  some  time,  dried  in  rags 
in  the  customary  manner,  and  the  plates  are  ready  for  use. 
Some  brands  of  glass  become  somewhat  dull  by  being 
cleaned  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  this  does  not  injure 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  in  any  way  whatever. 

Speaking  of  fluoric  acid,  I will  not  omit  to  mention 
that  Dr.  Wolfram,  in  Dresden,  lately  made  some  very  inte- 
resting experiments  on  fluoride  of  silver.  This  fluoride  is, 
unlike  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  easily  dis- 
solved in  w'ater.  In  regard  to  its  sensitiveness  to  light  the 
opinions  differ  very  much.  In  Monckhoven’s  Compendium 
of  Photography  it  is  stated  that  fluor-silver  shows  a stronger 
sensitiveness  to  yellow  rays  than  the  above-mentioned  silver 
salts. 

Evrard  asserts  that  fluor-silver  sensitizes  the  iodine- 
silver  plates  to  such  an  extent  that  instantaneous  pictures 
can  be  obtained  with  them,  and  he  adds  that  fluor-silver  is 
sixty  times  more  sensitive  than  iodine-silver.  These  state- 
ments must  be  erroneous,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Wolfram.  Iluor-silver  superadded  to  iodine-silver 
produced  neither  shortening  of  exposure  nor  wrought  any 
other  advantage,  and  Dr.  VVolfram  even  denies  that  in 
mixing  nitrate  of  silver  and  fluoride  of  sodium,  fluoride  of 
silver  is  formed,  stating  that  both  substances  remain  un- 
changed side  by  side  in  the  solution.  Mr.  Wolfram  also 
did  not  perceive  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow  rays 
in  the  fluoride  of  silver. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTION OF  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

liY  DAVID  TOWNSEND,  B.S.* 

The  various  means  by  which  drawings  may  bo  oopied 
without  the  aid  of  a camera  will,  I think,  be  of  interest  to 
all,  but  more  especially  to  draughtsmen  and  engineers, 
whose  time  is  valuable,  and  whose  dislike  to  making  intri- 
cate tracings,  proverbial.  The  different  processes,  which 
I will  describe  iu  detail,  were  all  practised  in  my  laboratory 
with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  by  the  works  with 
which  I am  connected.  I write,  therefore,  to  benefit  those 
who  may  be  already  on  the  road,  or  who  wish  to  follow 
after.  Rut,  before  passing  to  details,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  substances  used  as  sensitizers,  or  picture  pro- 
ducers, and  the  effect  which  light  has  upon  them.  This  will 
enable  us  to  better  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  perhaps  point  the  way  to  new  fields  and  improve- 
ments. I be  compounds  most  used  to  make  a sensitive 
paper  are  chloride  of  silver,  the  persalts  of  iron  and  ura- 
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nium,  and  bichromate  of  potassium.  These  will  be  eon- 
sidered,  with  regard  to  the  changes  produced  on  them  by 
light,  in  the  order  named. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — Chloride  of  silver  was  the  first  sub- 
stance noticed  that  changed  by  exposure  to  light.  Its  pro- 
perties were  known  to  the  alchemists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  called  it  “ lua  cornua,”  but  it  was  first  brought 
to  notice  by  the  researches  of  Scheele  iu  1778.  This  cele- 
brated chemist  observed  that  whenever  chloride  of  silver 
was  exposed  to  light,  chlorine  tvas  liberated,  producing  a 
blackening,  and  that  on  treating  this  black  residue  with 
ammonia,  metallic  silver  was  left  behind.  The  present 
theory  is  that  the  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub- 
chloride by  the  action  of  light,  and  free  chlorine  is  liberated. 
It  was  also  observed  that  when  silver  chloride  was  exposed 
in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  blackening  was  much 
more  rapid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  free  chlorine  liberated 
united  with  silver  nitrate  to  produce  fresh  silver  chloride. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a chlorine  absorbent  present.  If, 
then,  we  sensitize  a piece  of  paper,  that  has  previously  been 
salted,  with  nitrate  of  silver  iu  solution,  the  sodium  chloride 
will  precipitate  some  of  the  silver  as  chloride,  while  the 
excess  will  still  remain  as  nitrate,  thus  making  a highly 
sensitive  surface,  and  fulfilling  all  that  is  required  for 
printing  pictures. 

Iron  and  Uranium. — The  next  salts  we  shall  consider,  in 
regard  to  their  behaviour  when  exposed  to  light,  are  those 
of  iron  and  uranium.  Their  reactions  are  similar,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
for  the  discovery  of  their  peculiar  properties.  If  we  take 
two  pieces  of  paper  and  brush  them  with  a solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  then  expose  one  to  the  light  and  retain  the  other, 
finally  flow  ferricyanide  of  potassium  over  both,  we  will 
find  that  the  one  that  was  exposed  will  turn  blue,  while  the 
other  will  remain  unaltered.  Now,  as  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium precipitates  iron  only  in  the  ferrous  state,  we  conclude 
that  the  action  cf  light  has  been  to  reduce  the  ferric 
chloride  (FjCIg)  to  ferrous  chloride  (FeClj).  Ry  similar 
experiments  we  may  say  that  the  action  of  light  ou  all  ferric 
salts,  under  certain  conditions,  is  to  reduce  them  to  the 
ferrous  state.  The  conditions  to  which  I refer  are  the  pre- 
sence of  some  organic  matter,  such  as  the  paper,  glazing, 
&c.,  because  otherwise  the  reduction  is  exceedingly  slow. 
This  property  of  reduction  by  light  possessed  by  all  per- 
salts of  iron  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  a number  of  processes  whose  details  will  bo 
given  hereafter.  The  action  of  light  on  the  per-salts  of 
uranium,  especially  the  nitrate,  is  exactly  similar  to  its 
action  on  iron — it  reduces  all  uranic  to  uranous  com- 
pounds. 

Chromium. — The  remaining  metallic  compounds  which 
are  of  value  as  sensitizing  agents  are  those  of  chromium 
combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  alkaline  bichromates,  and 
especially  of  potassium,  are,  under  certain  conditions,  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  than  either  nitrate  or 
chloride  of  silver.  Fotassium  bi-chroinate  (K,Cr,Oj)  by  it- 
self is  a permanent  salt,  but  when  in  contact  with  organic 
substances  it  quickly  decomposes  iu  the  light.  This  pro- 
perty and  its  extreme  sensitiveness  render  it  invaluable  to 
photography,  in  which  it  forms  the  basis  for  numerous 
processes,  such  as  the  carbon,  Woodbury,  photolitho- 
graphic, &c.  It  is  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
aniline  process,  at  present  much  used  in  Europe  for  the 
reproduction  of  drawings. 

Having  thus  seen  the  action  which  light  produces  on  the 
different  substances,  we  will  now  consider  how  we  can  best 
use  their  peculiar  properties  for  producing  photographic 
pictures.  It  would  be  well  to  mention  here  that  in  all  cases, 
whatever  the  process,  the  operations  of  producing  a picture 
are  substantially  the  same.  First,  there  must  be  a suitable 
support  or  ground  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  produced, 
such  as  paper  ; second,  the  ground  must  bo  coated  with 
substances,  called  sensitizers,  which  shall  bo  sensitively 
affected  by  the  light ; third,  chemical  reagents  must  be 
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used  which  will  combine  with  and  develop  the  image  pro- 
duced upon  the  sensitive  paper  ; and,  fourth,  fixing  agents, 
or  chemical  solvents,  must  be  used  that  will  dissolve  all 
unaltered  sensitizing  agents,  and  make  the  picture  perma- 
nent. Let  us  now  consider  the  different  processes. 

Silver  Process. — As  was  stated  before,  Scheele  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  effect  which  light  had  on  chloride  of 
silver  ; but  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1802,  was  the  first  to 
produce  a picture  by  the  silver  process ; since  that  time  it 
has  made  rapid  strides  toward  perfection,  and  it  is  to-day 
the  only  printing  process  that  has  taken  firm  hold  on  prac- 
tice. Of  all  the  processes  which  I shall  give,  it  is  the  most 
reliable,  the  easiest  to  govern,  and  yields  the  best  results. 
The  manipulations  required  are  more  numerous  than  diffi- 
cult, and,  after  a little  practice,  become  as  easy  as  simpler 
methods.  The  operations,  taken  in  their  order,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — (1)  Preparing  the  paper,  or  salting ; (2)  Sensi- 
tizing ; (3)  Exposing ; (4)  Washing ; (5)  Toning ; (G) 
Washing ; (7)  Fixing ; (8)  Final  washing. 

1.  Salting  the  Paper. — As  the  plain  salted  paper,  which 
is  invariably  used  for  this  process,  is  easily  obtainable 
in  the  markets  in  sheets  of  any  size,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
time  should  be  comsumed  in  its  preparation ; but  for  those 
who  are  not  convenient  to  any  depot,  or  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare it  for  themselves,  the  following  directions  wilt  be  of 
value.  The  papers  most  preferred  are  the  Rive  and  Stein- 
bach,  but  other  brands  of  English  and  American  manufac- 
ture will  answer  just  as  well  for  this  purpose.  If  the  paper 
be  of  the  finest  quality  imported,  the  salting  solution  is 
composed  of — 


• Ammonium  chloride  1 part 

Pure  water 4G  parts 

but  if  it  be  the  ordinary  market  article,  or  has  not  sufficient 
sizing,  the  solution  should  contain — 


Sodium  chloride 
Ammonium  chloride 
Sodic  citrate 

Gelatine  

Pure  water 


4 parts 
.. 

10  „ 

1 part 
4G0  parts 


Sufficient  of  the  solution  must  bo  made  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  a pan  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The  pan  should 
be  two  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  sheet  to  be  salted, 
and  may  be  made  of  wood  or  tin,  properly  protected.  It 
would  be  well  to  state  here  that  all  the  pans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  silver  bath,  can  be  made  of  tin  thickly  coated 
on  both  sides  with  asphalt,  which  renders  them  impervious 
to  acids  and  alkalies.  These  pans  be  should  made  of  a size 
to  suit  the  largest  drawing  to  be  copied,  and  each  opera- 
tion should  have  a pan  especially  for  that  purpose.  The 
salting  bath  is  now  poured  into  a pan,  and  all  bubbles  re- 
moved from  the  surface  with  a piece  of  paper ; the  paper 
to  be  salted  is  then  taken  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  each  hand,  at  opposite  corners,  and  curved  so  that 
on  letting  it  down  until  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  the 
centre  line  will  touch  first.  The  right  hand  is  lowered 
carefully,  and  then  the  left,  until  the  paper  floats  evenly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  solution.  If  any  air-bubbles  are 
observed  under  the  sheet,  one  corner  is  lifted  and  the  bub- 
bles touched  with  a glass  rod.  This  is  very  important, 
otherwise  the  air,  acting  as  a cushion,  prevents  the  salting 
solution  from  touching  the  paper,  and  leaves  a spot  which 
will  not  become  sensitive  in  the  next  operation.  After 
allowing  to  float  three  or  four  minutes,  the  paper  is  raised 
by  lifting  two  corners  on  the  short  side  and  drawing  it 
evenly  from  the  bath,  after  which  it  is  suspended  from  a 
line  by  compression  pins  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  process 
of  swimming  the  paper,  as  described  above,  is  also  applied 
when  sensitizing,  and  should  be  practised  until  perfection 
is  attained.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  both  operations 
not  to  allow  the  solution  to  flow  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
as  a black  spot  will  be  the  result  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
light.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  line, 
stamped  or  marked  on  the  back,  and  laid  away  flat,  to  be 


used  as  needed.  A description  of  the  preparation  of  albu- 
men paper  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  seldom  used  for  repro- 
iluctions,  and  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  one  could 
make  it.  For  copying  very  fine  engravings  or  architectural 
designs,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  because  of  the  brilliant 
finish  and  the  pleasant  color  when  toned. 

( To  be  continued.) 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COURT. 

The  Rochester  Union  says : — 

‘‘  A singular  suit  at  la  v has  j ust  been  commenced  in  Dans- 
ville,  R.  L.  Dorr  having  begun  proceedings  against  W.  J. 
Lee,  a photographer  of  that  place.  It  appears  that  Dorr 
came  to  Rochester  a short  time  ago,  and,  hearing  that  the  so- 
called  spirit  photographs  were  being  taken  at  a certain  place, 
went  to  try  his  success  in  securing  upon  the  same  negative 
with  his  own  the  faces  of  deceased  acquaintances.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  own  satisfaction,  which  wo  will  presume  was 
the  more  easily  obtained  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  be- 
fore a firm  believer  in  Spiritualism.  On  returning  to  Dans- 
ville  he  became  involved  in  a controversy  with  Lee  regarding 
the  matter,  and  the  latter  volunteered  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  business  was  a humbug,  and  that  he  could  demonstrate 
his  position  to  the  other’s  satisfaction.  It  is  stated  that  Leo 
made  a trial,  and  afterwards  abandoned  further  attempts. 
Dorr  sues  for  this  breach  of  contract,  but  claims  that  he  does 
not  care  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  picture  as  he  does 
to  establish  the  fact  that  photographs  of  spirits  are  actually 
being  taken.  The  trial  will  take'place  on  the  22nd  inst.,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a large  number  of  witnesses  from  the 
photographers,  the  clergy,  and  the  medical  profession  will 
be  called.  The  Dansville  Expre.ss,  in  commenting  upon  the 
alleged  phenomenon,  says  : ‘ To  produce  upon  the  same 
negative  plate,  at  the  same  time,  a setting  of  familiar  faces 
other  than  the  sitter,  involves  a mystery  not  yet  solved  by 
the  knowing  ones,  and  we  are  waiting  expectantly  to  know 
what  manifestations  are  to  come  next.’  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  legal  trial  referred  to  will  develop,  but  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  thorough  and  exhaustive 
to  set  many  minds  at  rest  on  this  question.” 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PHOSPHORESCENT 
SUBSTANCES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Scientific  American  writes  concern- 
ing the  phosphorescent  powders  found  on  luminous  clock 
dials.  Having  ascertained  by  analysis  that  this  phosphores- 
cent matter  is  nothing  but  sulphide  of  calcium,  you  say 
there  must  be  something  or  other  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture of  this  substance  to  give  it  such  a brilliancy  as  has 
never  been  obtained  before. 

Being  in  situation  to  know  much  about  this  subject,  I 
think  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  if  I give  you  some  details 
on  this  question. 

The  phosphorescent  matter  of  the  luminous  dials  is 
prepared  in  Paris ; the  maker  is  M.  Andre,  39,  Rue 
Lacepede.  Twenty  years  ago,  being  famulus  in  Mr.  E. 
Becquerel’s  laboratory,  he  was  taught  by  him  how  to  pre- 
pare phosphorescent  sulphides,  and  then  began  to  make 
them  for  the  chief  instrument  makers  in  Paris. 

The  first  products  obtained  had  but  little  intensity ; but 
gradually  M.  Andre  became  more  and  more  skillful  in  his 
work,  and  three  years  ago  he  was  able  to  produce  the  sub- 
stance you  have  seen  on  the  dials.  Such  a wonderful  result 
was  obtained  only  by  carefully  studying  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  depending  only  on  a few  tricks  of  hand.  This 
I can  affirm,  but  1 cannot  give  you  the  details  of  the  manipu- 
lation, which  are  kept  secret. 

M.  Andre  does  not  make  only  the  blue  violet  powder 
used  for  dials  ; this  colour  has  been  chosen  for  that  because 
it  keeps  luminous  a longer  time.  But  the  results  are  almost 
as  good  with  yellow,  yellow-green,  green,  and  orange 
powders. 
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.SOME  NOVELTIES. 

Invitkd  receutly  to  pay  a visit  to  Messrs.  Marion’s 
establishment  in  Soho  Square,  we  there  saw  some  novelties 
a brief  mention  of  which  will  interest  our  readers.  Our 
duties,  whilst  usually  separate  from  the  commerce  of 
photography,  can  uever  be  antagonistic,  and  are  often 
closely  associated  with  commercial  aspects,  where  the  in- 
terests of  photographers  are  concerned.  Hence  we  always 
feel  a deep  interest  in  every  novelty  which  may  give  a 
stimulus  to  photographic  trade  prosperity. 

Cadett’s  pneumatic  shutter  is  now  familiar  to  almost 
every  professional  photographer  in  the  world,  and  has  been 
very  largely  adopted  in  all  kinds  of  studios.  Introduced 
but  a comparatively  short  time  ago  in  this  country,  it  was 
rapidly  adopted  by  English  portraitists,  and  has  since 
been  as  cordially  adopted  in  France,  and  other  parts  of 
continental  Europe,  and  also  in  America.  The  one  draw- 
back which  was  occasionally  urged  against  its  absolute 
perfectness  was  M e fact  that  the  shutter  was  outside  the 
lens,  and  its  movement  might  at  times  distract  attention. 
From  the  first  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  might  easily  be 
.adapted  for  inside  use,  but  some  mechanical  difliculties 
made  this  not  quite  convenient.  It  has  now  been  made, 
as  Messrs.  Marion  showed  us,  expressly  for  inside  use,  all 
difliculties  being  eliminated,  and  the  action  perfect.  The 
movement  of  the  shutter,  which  is  now  placed  immediately 
at  the  back  of  the  lens,  is  very  rapid,  yet  so  gentle  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  disturbing  dust,  even  in  a very  dusty 
camera,  a thing  which  should  not  ever  be  found  in  any 
studio.  The  most  restless  child,  or  the  most  nervous 
sitter,  may  now  be  exposed  without  seeing  a movement  to 
distract  or  disturb  the  attention  ; in  fact,  the  exposure 
may  proceed  without  the  sitter’s  knowledge  or  conscious- 
ness. The  additional  convenience  secured  does  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  iustruinent.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple 
that,  with  the  instructions  supplied,  every  photographer 
may  easily  fix  the  shutter  for  himself. 

The  next  novelty  brought  under  our  attention  consisted 
in  some  charming  specimens  as  illustrations  of  a new  size 
and  style  in  portraiture,  entitled  the  promenade  portrait. 
We  speak  of  the  size  as  new,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  to  English 
photographers,  although,  if  our  memory  serve  us  aright, 
the  size  and  name  were  introduced  some  little  time  ago  in 
America,  and  mentioned  in  our  pages.  The  mounting  and 
entourage,  which  are  decidedly  new,  are  very  charming  and 
effective.  'I'he  size  of  the  unmounted  print  is  7^  inches  by 
inches.  ^ '1  he  dimensions  of  the  mount  are  8J  inches  by 
4 inches.  4 he  print  is  mounted  like  a card  within  one-  eighth 
pf  an  inch  of  the  edge  at  the  top  and  sides,  leaving  a five- 


eighths  margin  at  the  bottom.  The  black  mounting  card  is 
a stout  one,  the  edges  being  bevillcd  and  gilt.  The  size 
especially  fitted  for  standing  figures,  either  male  or  female, 
and  is  especially  effective  for  the  very  long  flowing  drape- 
ries of  the  present  mode  in  ladies’  dress.  The  size  of 
plate  for  negatives  is  for  single  plates,  eight  inches  by  four 
and  a-half,  and  for  a double  negative  eight  inches  and  a- 
half  square.  A size  handy  in  every  photographic  estab- 
lishment, the  ten  by  eight,  might  be  made  to  answer  well 
for  the  double  plate.  Mounts,  albums,  and  a very  charming 
series  of  frames  for  the  new  size,  are  all  provided,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  for  it  a fair  share  of  public  favour. 
Probably  at  no  former  period  did  professional  portraiture 
more  require  a stimulus  to  induce  new  life  and  activity, 
and  any  taking  novelty  calculated  to  aid  in  effecting  this 
ought  to  receive  a glad  welcome. 

Another  aid  to  effective  portraiture  consists  in  some 
very  admirable  accessories  in  papier  mache.  These  are 
of  high  class  and  excellent  design.  'Foo  many  of  the 
accessories  of  this  kind  which  have  been  employed  in 
photography  have  been  trumpery  and  inartistic  in  design, 
and  without  any  harmony  iu  their  combination,  classic 
and  gothic,  ancient  and  modern  designs  being  mingled 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  knowledge  of  the  incon- 
gruity. Most  of  these  under  notice  are  modelled  from  well- 
known  originals  of  high  repute.  Here  is  a series  from 
Haddon  Hall,  balustrades,  steps,  &c.  A piece  modelled 
from  a grand  old  tree  is  also  very  fine.  A column  presenting 
the  fluting  of  the  classic  column  on  one  side,  and  the 
clustered  columnation  of  the  gothic  at  the  other  side. 
The  texture,  colour,  aud  general  effect  of  these  are 
excellent. 

The  “ Soho  collodion  ” is  another  novelty,  with  much 
excellent  promise,  which  can  only  be  verified  by  testing, 
and  upon  which  we  can,  therefore,  say  nothing  at  present. 
A preparation  for  securing  a retouching  surface  locally 
without  treating  the  entire  surface  of  the  negative  seems 
a useful  idea.  Of  its  efficiency  we  cannot  speak.  Of  the 
very  extensive  stock  of  admirable  photographic  appliances 
we  need  not  make  any  detailed  notice  here. 

Another  novelty  is  to  be  found  at  Mr.  .Solomon’s  ware- 
house in  Red  Lion  Square,  where  we  saw  it  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Francis,  of  Kochford.  It  is  entitled  the  photo- 
chromoscope. It  is  an  instrument  for  viewing  lantern  or 
stereo  transparencies,  and  glorifying  them  by  the  addition 
of  glowing  colours.  They  are  placed  iu  a hollow  cylinder, 
an  enlarging  lens  in  front,  and  beyond  the  slide  is  placed  a 
glass  cylinder  coloured  in  sections  with  various  tints. 
The  light  passiug  through  this  coloured  cylinder  reaches 
the  transparency,  and  as  the  coloured  cylinder  is  revolved, 
fresh  tints  illuminate  the  picture,  giving  varieties  of  sun- 
shine and  shade,  dawn,  sunrise,  sunset,  night,  aud  moon  - 
light.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the  means 
very  simple.  Mr.  Francis  has  protected  his  invention  by 
patent. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

So.ME  Remarks  on  tub  Employment  of  tue  Electric 
Liqiit  for  Puotooraphic  Purposes — Ability  to  Dis- 
place THE  Actinism  of  Differently  Coloured  Rays — 
A New  Improvement  by  Monckiioven  in  the  Gelatino- 
Rromide  Procecs. 

Nome  nemarks  on  the  Employment  of  the  Electric  Light  for 
Photographic  Purposes. — My  honourable  colleague,  who 
alternately  with  me  contributes  the  French  Correspondence 
to  the  PiiOTOGKAFHic  NEWS,  iu  his  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  27th  of  June,  takes  up  the  subject  of  photo- 
graphy by  the  electric  light,  and  meutious  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  M.  Vander  Weyde  to 
the  sole  possession  in  France  of  the  system  which  he  has 
patented  ; he  also  states  that  it  is  M.  Liebert  whohaso 
purchased  the  French  patent  of  the  employment  of  the 
double  refiection  of  the  electric  light,  and  tbatno  other 
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person  but  ho  is  entitled  to  the  legal  right  of  using  this 
system.  M.  Versnaeyen  also  alludes  to  an  article  which  1 
wrote  for  the  }[oniteny  tie  In  Photographic  on  the  subject 
of  the  photographic  seance  by  the  electric  light  which  was 
arranged  by  M.  Pierre  Petit  at  the  Opera  llouse  oa  the 
occasion  of  the  charitable  fete  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  Szegedin  inundations.  The  author  of  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  seems  to  think  that  I have  not  exhibited 
an  impartial  spirit  in  discussing  this  question,  but  that  I 
have  ranged  myself  on  the  side  of  ^I.  Pierre  Petit  in  the 
dispute,  and  in  opposition  to  M.  Liebert.  He  further 
accuses  me  of  not  having  published  the  protest  which  was 
adlressed  by  M.  Liebert  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monileur  de 
la  Photographic.  Fortunately,  1 am  in  a position  to  give 
a complete  answer  to  these  assertions.  First,  then,  the 
photographic  feat  which  was  accomplished  at  the  opera 
fete  seemed  to  possess  so  great  an  interest  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  profession,  that  I hastened  to  obtain  as  per- 
fect an  account  of  it  as  possible,  in  order  to  describe  the 
process  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  of  which  I am  the 
Editor.  Secondly,  I gave  the  information  just  as  I received 
it,  with  the  exception  of  some  condensation  : the  actual 
words  used  were  : “ Our  fittings  originate  entirely  with  | 
ourselves,  nothing  belonging  to  them  is  patented  or  J 
patentable,  and  our  professional  brethren  arc  quite  at  i 
liberty  to  obtain  for  themselves  commercially  the  same  in-  ! 
strumeuts  as  we  have  ready  for  use.”  Thirdly,  no  letter  of 
protest  was  received  by  me  before  the  1st  of  July,  the  ' 
day  on  which  the  Moniteur  dc  la  Photographic  appears,  ■ 
though,  as  1 have  since  learned,  M.  Liebert  addressed  ’ 
one  tome  on  the  l!)th  of  June.  Fourthly,  the  number  of  , 
the  PfiOTOGR.tPHic  News  containing  Jl.  Versnaeyen’s  letter  | 
was  only  received  by  me  eight  days  after  the  date  of  publi-  | 
cation,  and,  after  reading  it,  I at  once  wrote  to  M.  Liebert, 
and  explained  to  him  that  I had  no  motive  for  taking  a side  • 
in  a dispute  which  could  have  nothing  but  a commercial 
character ; that,  in  fact,  1 had  been  no  more  than  a channel 
for  the  communication  of  intelligence  which  had  been  j 
furnished  to  me.  Lastly,  in  answer  to  my  letter,  .M.  Lie- 
bert forwarded  to  me  a copy  of  the  protest,  which  had  ' 
been  lost  in  the  post,  and  this  will  be  published  in  the  j 
next  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  on  the  15th  ' 
inat.  If  my  honourable  colleague,  before  writing  his  letter  i 
for  the  Fiiotogkaphic  News,  had  only  sent  me  a 
single  line  asking  for  information,  he  would  not  have 
Laid  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  bringing  a charge 
which — though  no  doubt  made  in  all  sincerity,  and  due  | 
in  a great  measure  to  a couple  of  mistakes  of  the  post — 
the  foregoing  explanations  have  shown  to  be  unfounded.  , 
1 take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  1 never  mix  my- 
self up  with  quarrels  resting  on  purely  trade  questions; 
their  proper  jurisdiction  is  a legal  tribunal,  and  they  in 
no  way  concern  me.  My  part  is  to  treat  a disputed  point 
ou  entirely  technical  grounds,  whether  of  art  or  of  science,  ^ 
and  as  I have  quite  enough  to  do  in  that  direction,  1 have  ! 
no  inclination  to  touch  upon  interests  of  another  kind, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  without  raising  personal  ques-  , 
tions.  It  is  the  business  of  M.  Pierre  Petit  to  come  to  j 
terms  with  M.  Liebert,  as  there  is  already  a lawsuit  be-  j 
tween  them ; it  is  for  me,  acting  on  that  line  of  impar-  > 
tiality  which  has  been  and  is  my  habitual  and  regular  rule  I 
of  conduct,  to  keep  myself  quite  outside  the  dispute — 
after  giving  publicity  to  M.  Liebert’s  protest,  for  that  is 
nothing  but  justice. 

Power  of  Displacing  the  Actinism  of  Variously  Coloured  Rays. 
— Some  time  ago,  in  connexion  with  a paper  read  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  by  M.  Cros,  I took  up 
for  a while  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
plates  which  should  render  correctly  the  real  value  of 
the  radiations  from  a luminous  body,  and  I then  believed, 
and  stated  my  belief,  that  the  question  of  obtaining  the 
relative  values  in  negatives  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  region  of  photographic  seience.  More  mature 
reflection,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  there  are  many 


cases  where  this  effect,  so  ardently  wished  for,  would  lead 
to  nothing  but  deplorable  results-  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  is  wished  to  reproduce  with  the  same  actinic  value  a 
picture  in  which  certain  colours  of  equal  force  as  regards 
' tone,  but  presenting  to  the  eye  well-marked  differences — 
as,  for  instance,  blue,  yellow,  and  red — from  three  adjoin- 
ing surfaces.  In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  acti- 
nism of  these  three  colours,  different  as  they  may  be  in 
; appearance,  the  photographic  result  will  be  a surface  of 
j equal  value  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  three  surfaces  of 
different  colours.  Modelling  vrhich  is  effected  in  this  way 
' in  an  oil  picture  would  be  converted  in  the  reproduction  by 
I photography  into  a flat  surface  ; the  same  thing,  indeed, 
i often  happens  with  ordinary  collodion  when  one  chances 
j to  have  a subject  modelled  in  colours  of  equal  actinic 
, value— such  as  carmine,  light  blue,  and  light  grey. 

AVith  these  three  colours  a subject  can  bo  very  clearly 
I modelled,  but  the  negative  taken  from  it  will  not  present 
the  same  shades  of  difference  as  this  modelling.  In  the 
reproduction  also  of  subjects  from  nature,  there  will  be 
prominences  and  depressions  causing  more  or  less  intense 
shadows,  an  effect  produced  by  the  colour  of  the  objects  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  appearance  of  a reproduction  exe- 
cuted in  a medium  which  equalizes  the  actinic  values 
would  be  that  of  a plaster  statue.  As  all  the  colours 
act  equally,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the  .action, 
more  or  less  intense,  of  the  luminous  rays  after  reflexion. 
In  the  case  of  a painting  a similar  treatment  wouhl  not  bo 
available,  since  we  have  here  a plane  surface  completely 
modelled,  so  that  every  gradation  would  disappear,  and 
there  would  remain  nothing  but  a kind  of  grey  image 
without  effect  of  any  sort — without  those  ple.asing  contrasts 
which  make  the  beauty  of  the  photographic  reproductions 
of  paintings,  in  spite  even  of  the  falseness  of  some  of  the 
tints,  which  often  substitute  sombre  tones  for  the  lumi- 
nous ones  of  the  original.  The  ideal  th.at  we  must  place 
before  us  is  to  produce  the  effect  of  a chalk  drawing, 
similar  to  an  artist’s  copy  in  crayon  of  a picture.  Hut  how 
is  this  effect  to  be  obtained'?  How  shall  we  succeed  in 
producing  clear  modelling  when  we  have  in  front  of  the 
objective  a subject  whose  half  tones  are  formed  by  an 
aggregate  of  colours  all  producing  the  same  effect  on 
the  sensitive  film?  Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
necessary  in  such  a case  to  find  some  means  of  rendering 
the  actinic  values  unequal — to  force,  in  fact,  the  blue  and  the 
rose,  which  have  the  same  actinic  value,  but  which  produce 
so  very  different  au  effect  on  the  eye,  to  reproduce  them- 
selves photographically,  with  a difference  of  action  equiva- 
lent to  their  difference  in  appearance?  If  any  oue  will 
take  the  trouble  to  think  this  over,  he  will  soon  see  that 
the  problem  is  much  more  dilficult  of  solution  than  at  first 
sight  he  would  have  any  idea  of.  From  considerations 
such  as  these,  then,  we  are  led  to  conclude  absolutely 
that  a process  which  would  enable  us  to  reproduce  the 
solar  spectrum  in  the  form  of  a perfectly  white  band  with- 
out the  demarcations  that  characterize  the  red,  the  yellow, 
the  green,  &c.,  would  be  the  worst  process  that  could  be 
conceived  for  the  reproduction  both  of  pictures  and  of 
natural  objects ; but  that  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  improvement  to  be  effected  in  this  direction,  nor 
that  all  should  be  left  as  it  is  now  becau.se  nothing  better 
can  be  done.  There  is  more  especially  to  be  sought  for  a 
means  of  bringing  out  the  details  in  the  shadows  as  in 
the  most  luminous  parts ; in  the  reds  as  much  as  in  the 
blues,  &c.  And  here  at  once  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  shape  of  sensitive  films  of 
great  rapidity,  like  those  of  gelatino-bromide,  with  the 
further  condition  that  the  plate  m.ay  be  submitted  to  t he 
action  of  light  until  the  exposure  has  become  sufficient  to 
I obtain  the  effect  of  even  the  most  refractory  colours. 

, By  developing  we  shall  obtain  a negative  well  defined 
I in  every  part,  but  grey  and  transparent ; in  this  state  it 
I would  give  indifferent  positives ; but  by  reinforcing  with 
Isome  gradually-acting  medium,  we  can  intensify  to  any 
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required  degree  without  danger  of  smudging.  And  now 
I shall  probably  be  asked,  Will  the  green  come  out  to 
the  same  extent  as  blue  ? Fortunately  I am  able  to  reply, 
No ! If  the  green  develops  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
blue,  and  the  yellow  with  the  red,  we  should  have  an 
image  of  a whitish  appearance  representing  rather  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  natural  object,  than  the  object  it- 
self, with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  tone  and  colour.  For 
ray  own  works  in  photochromie,  a result  of  the  kind 
indicated  would  be  highly  desirable ; but  outside  of  this 
special  application  I do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  seek  for  a means  of  equalising  the  actinic 
values  of  the  different  colours.  And  when  we  have  arti- 
ficially produced  a negative  with  the  relative  values 
which  photochromie  impressions  require,  we  shall,  by 
taking  prints  from  it  in  monochrome,  produce  nothing 
but  pictures  of  the  most  miserable  and  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance. We  should  perhaps,  therefore,  rather  seek  for  a 
solution  in  the  contrary  direction — that  is  to  say,  in  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  actinic  effects  produced  by  the  colouring 
of  exactly  the  same  actinic  value.  The  circumstance  above 
mentioned,  that  a more  complete  result  may  be  obtained  by 
over-exposure,  will  be  found  to  be  corroborated  in  a recent 
work  of  my  excellent  firiend  Dr.  Monckhoven,  and  also  by 
the  observations  of  Captain  Abney,  Dr.  Eder,  and  others. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a longer  exposure  of  sensitive  films 
of  gelatino-bromide  does  not,  as  is  the  case  with  wet  collo- 
dion, expend  its  force  in  producing  solarisation  of  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  lies  between  the  blue  and  the  violet ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  action  is  extended  in  the  direction  of 
the  less  refrangible  rays  beyond  the  sodium  lines — that  is  to 
say,  beyond  the  yellow,  and  even  so  far  as  the  orange. 
The  red  is  the  most  refractory,  but  we  can  even  produce 
an  impression  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum  by  prolonging 
sufficiently  the  time  of  exposure.  Impressing  our  minds 
with  these  considerations,  which  I have  endeavoured  to 
render  as  clear  as  possible,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
though  the  displacement  at  will  of  the  actinic  action  is 
a subject  well  worthy  of  investigation  and  experiment,  it 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  indicated  above — 
that  is,  in  the  equality  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
differently  coloured  radiations — but  rather  on  the  contrary 
road,  or  in  the  inequality  of  those  effects. 

Improvement  in  the  Gelatino- Bromide  Process. — As  I have 
just  spoken  of  my  friend  Monckhoven,  I may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  committing  an  indiscretion  in  alluding  to  a 
new  discovery  of  his  before  he  himself  has  made  it  public  ; 
the  result  of  his  remarkable  experiments  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  gelatino-bromide  is,  that  he  makes  his  emulsion  at 
one  operation  without  any  final  washing.  I can  scarcely 
say  more  at  present,  but  the  process  itself  will  soon  be  di- 
vulged by  the  author,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  he  has 
made  a great  step  in  advance  towards  the  realisation  of  a 
practical  result  capable  of  being  worked  on  a large  scale. 

Leon  Vidal. 

o — 

ON  SOME  RED  AND  YELLOW  FIGMENTS  FOR 
COLOURING  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  DEVE- 
LOPING ROOM. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER  .AND  CAPT.  TOTH.* 

About  two  years  ago  we  published  our  investigations  of 
the  property  which  chrysoidin  possesses  of  cutting  off  the 
chemically  active  rays,  and  we  showed  that  leaves  of  gela- 
tine stained  with  that  substance  do  in  effect  cut  off  the 
actinic  rays  (the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum),  but  not  so 
completely  as  glass  coloured  red  with  cupric  oxide.  Our 
experiments  at  that  time  were  made  with  silver  bromide 
emulsion  plates,  which  were  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method.  Dr.  Vogel  performed  the  same  experiment  with 
iodo-bromide  of  silver  plates,  but  found  the  action  of 
chrysoidin  to  bo  not  so  favourable,  for  it  allows  some  of 
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the  violet  rays  to  pass,  and  wet  plates  are  more  sensitive  to 
these  than  dry  bromide  films.  Especially  in  the  region  of 
the  spectrum  near  the  lines  H'  and  H"  Dr.  Vogel  observed 
that  light  admitted  through  a chrysoidin  film  produced  a 
chemical  action.  More  recently  we  have  examined  with 
the  spectroscope  collodion  and  gelatine  films  which  had 
been  deeply  stained  with  chrysoidin,  and  found  that  they 
permitted  the  green-yellow,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  rays 
to  pass,  none  of  the  blue  or  violet  ones. 

To  prove  the  permanence  of  chrysoidin  to  the  light, 
we  exposed  for  fourteen  months  a sheet  of  gelatine 
stained  with  that  substance.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  colour  had  nearly  disappeared,  or  had  been  converted 
into  a purplish  tinge  which  admitted  the  blue  and  violet — 
that  is,  the  chemically  active  rays— freely,  while  another 
sheet  kept  in  the  dark,  but  in  contact  with  the  air,  had 
undergone  no  change.  A piece  of  paper  coloured  with 
chrysoidin  faded  completely  in  the  light,  and  turned  quite 
white.  Beneath  a combination  of  yellow  and  green  glass, 
which  admits  the  red,  yellow,  and  green,  but  not  the  blue 
and  violet  rays,  neither  the  stained  gelatine  nor  the 
coloured  paper  lost  its  colour ; only  the  blue  and  violet 
rays,  which  are  those  the  most  largely  absorbed  by  chry- 
soidin, destroy  the  colour,  while  the  red  and  yellow  pro- 
duce no  effect.  The  orange-coloured  light  which  passes 
through  chrysoidin  varnish  or  gelatine  also  produces  no 
effect  on  chrysoidin  paper. 

Notwithstanding  that  chrysoidin  admits  a portion  of  the 
green,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  fuchsin  or  aniline  red.  A var- 
nish or  collodion  stained  with  the  last-named  substance 
admits  a large  proportion  of  the  violet  rays,  even  when 
the  film  is  deeply  coloured.*  Only  very  thick  films,  which 
in  the  case  of  varnish  are  difficult  to  obtain,  keep  out 
violet  light.  When  fuchsin  has  faded  by  exposure  to  light 
(the  fading  is  probably  due  to  the  blue  rays),  a still  larger 
proportion  of  the  violet  and  blue  is  admitted.  No.  1 of 
the  accompanying  table  of  the  absorption  spectra  shows 
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Bed.  Yellow.  Green.  Blue.  Violet. 


1.  Anilin  red.  2.  Ordinary  yellow  corallin  (aurin).  3.  Red  eorallin 
(pODonin).  4.  Dragon’s  blood,  concentrated  solution.  5.  Anilin  red  and 
cortdlin.  6.  Ruby  glass  coloured  with  copper.  7.  Ruby  glass , coloured 
with  gold.  8.  Cobalt  glass  and  ruby-copper  glass. 

the  behaviour  of  aniline  red  in  a ruby  red  film  of  collo- 
dion or  varnish. 

As  regards  corallin,  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  point 
out  that  the  yellow  variety  of  that  substance— called,  also, 
auriu  or  rosolic  acid — differs  both  chemically  and  spectro- 
scopically from  the  red  variety  or  pceoniu.  The  former, 
which  is  the  ordinary  product  of  commerce,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water ; the  latter  dissolves 
in  water  as  well.  Yellow  coralliu,  when  sufliciently  con- 
centrated, absorbs  the  whole  of  the  violet,  the  blue,  and 

* As  artiflcial  lamp  light  contains  but  few  violet  rays,  the  experiment 
must  be  performed  in  sunlight. 
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the  green-blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  completely  as 
chrysoidin,  and  can  be  used  for  the  same  pur|)Oses  as 
the  latter — for  instance,  for  colouring  the  paper  in  which 
sensitive  bromide  emulsions  are  packed.  It  is  cheaper  and 
more  readily  procured  than  chiysoidiu,  and  less  affected 
by  damp ; but,  unfortunately,  it  also  possesses  the  defect 
of  fading  gradually  on  exposure  to  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  red  corallin  does  not  cut  otF  the  violet  rays  (see 
No.  2 and  No.  3 of  the  accompanying  table),  and  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  yellow  corallin  when  the  object  is 
to  stop  out  all  the  actinic  light. 

Dragon's  Blood,  which  is  rather  more  permanent,  and 
was  formerly  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  a yellow 
varnish  for  the  developing  room,  will  not,  when  sufficiently 
concentrated,  admit  any  green-blue,  blue,  or  violet  light ; 
but  it  allows  more  of  green  light  to  pass  than  corallin 
does,  and  when  dilute  it  even  admits  some  of  the  blue — a 
consideration  which  must  not  bo  neglected.  Galatino- 
bromide  emulsions  are  so  sensitive  to  green  light  that  the 
latter  must  be  completely  excluded  from  the  developing 
room,  and  only  the  red  and  orange  admitted,  for  even  the 
yellow  rays  are  injurious. 

To  secure  immunity  from  the  reducing  action  of  light, 
it  is  best,  as  pointed  out  by  Abney,*  to  employ  a combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  colouring  materials,  and  his  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  subject  renders  unnecessary  a dis- 
cussion of  most  of  the  pigments  on  our  part.  AVe  desire, 
however,  to  recommend  especially  a combination  of  the 
very  prevalent  aniline  red,  which  completely  absorbs  the 
blue-green,  the  yellow-green,  and  part  of  the  yellow,  but 
allows  the  violet  to  pass  with  dragon’s  blood,  corallin,  or 
chysoidin,  which  cuts  off  the  blue  and  violet.  The  two 
pigments  thus  complement  one  another  to  a certain 
extent,  as  wilt  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table.  A combina- 
tion of  aniline  red  with  corallin  (No.  5 in  the  table)  absorbs 
all  the  rays  except  the  red  and  orange,  and  approaches 
closely  in  non-actinic  power  to  the  ruby-copper  glass 
(No.  C)  ; the  combination  acts  more  completely  than  any 
single  pigment  alone.  Paper  stained  with  such  a mixture 
is  a good  protection  against  actinic  light,  and  is  a perfect 
substitute  for  chrysoidin.  The  colour  must,  however,  be 
intense,  or  the  absorption  of  light  will  not  be  complete. 

But  films  of  varnish,  collodion,  or  gelatine  stained  with 
organic  colouring  materials  can  never  thoroughly  replace 
coloured  glasses,  for  the  latter  are  even  in  tone  and  perma- 
nent in  colour — that  is,  will  never  fade.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  glass  flashed  red  with  copper;  this  cuts  off  the 
violet,  blue,  green,  and  part  of  the  yellow  rays,  provided  it 
be  too  light  in  colour.  For  the  window  of  the  developing 
room,  only  the  glass  stained  red  with  copper  must  be  used, 
not  that  stained  red  with  gold,  for  the  latter  allows  part  of 
the  blue  and  green  to  pass.  'I'he  difference  between  the 
two  is  shown  in  the  absorption  spectra  Nos.  6 and  7 
of  our  table.  Finally,  we  would  refer  to  the  best  combina- 
tion of  all — that  of  blue-cobalt  glass  and  red-copper  glass 

which  is  fully  described  by  Abney  in  the  above  quoted 
paper.  The  deep  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  only  are  ad- 
mitted by  this  combination,  as  shown  in  No.  8.  In  every 
case  before  glass  for  the  dark  room  is  selected,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  microscopic  examination.  Such  an  exami- 
nation is  easily  effected,  apiece  of  the  glass  of  a few  square 
centimetres  in  size  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur^^ose. 


A FEW  HINTS  USEFUL  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
GELATINO-BIIOMIDE  PLATES. 

BY.  A.  J.  J.VRMAN. 

Is  drying  the  gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  described  last 
week,  my  experience  has  been  that  the  best  plates  are 
obtained  by  allowing  them  to  dry  either  spontaneously  or 
with  the  cold  draught  through  the  drying-box,  and  that 

« See  Photoorapbic  Nbws  for  28th  March,  1879,  page  UG. 


plates  prepared  in  this  way  are  all  the  better  for  being 
kept  for  some  time. 

1 will  give  an  instance.  Last  April  I prepared  a batch  of 
plates,  all  of  which  were  packed  away  in  the  common  wooden 
plate-boxes.  About  nine  days  since  I hunted  my  dark  room 
over  for  an  extra  two  dozen  quarter-plate  box,  and  found  one 
among  a lot  of  paper  clippings.  Upon  examination,  I found 
two  dozen  excellent  plates  of  the  most  rapid  description. 
I immediately  tried  one,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment 
and  joy,  I found  it  worked  all  right  without  methylated 
spirit  or  anything  else  to  prevent  the  frilling.  This  box 
of  plates  was  reserved  as  a treasure  for  children’s  portraits. 
All  have  worked  well — no  frilling  whatever.  One  was  a 
mishap.  Thirteen  of  them  have  realized  mo  £4  3s., 
and  five  remain. 

Several  photographers  have  said  to  me,  “ But  don’t  you 
find  the  use  of  methylated  spirit  expensive  V”  I replied. 

You  had  better  use  half-a-pint  of  methylated  spirit,  and 
secure  a good  negative,  than  to  lose  half-a-guinea  for  a 
dozen  cartes.”  Not  one  of  these  plates  requires  an  expo- 
sure exceeding  a second  in  decent  light.  1 have  found 
that  plates  prepared  with  emulsion  that  has  been  kept  for 
a fe'v  days,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  instead  of  luke- 
warm water,  are  sure  to  frill.  If  this  should  unavoidably 
occur,  pack  them  away  in  a box,  and  forget  them  for  a 
month  or  two  ; in  that  time  you  will  find  them  all  right, 
and  fit  for  any  work.  To  be  sure  of  getting  your  plates 
always  good,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  always 
melting  your  emulsion  at  the  same  temperature  it  was 
digested  at. 

The  speeimens  enclosed  will,  I think,  bear  me  out  in  all 
I have  described  of  this  most  beautiful  process. 


FERSPECTIVE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS. 

BY  J.  MARTIN. 

Mt  last  paper  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon  vanish- 
ing lines.  Those  vanishing  lines  regulate  the  height 
and  breadth  of  every  object  in  the  picture,  and  also 
produce  the  effect  of  what  is  called  foreshortening ; and 
where  they  converge  too  rapidly  they  produce  the  distor- 
tioMS  instanced  by  the  hat  in  the  sitter’s  hand  before  men- 
tioned. I remember  a ludicrous  instance  of  this  in  a 
pictorial  comic  Christmas  card.  The  centre  of  some 
musical  whaits  (all  looking  extremely  uncomfortable  in 
the  midst  of  a snow  storm)  is  playing  upon  a cornopian 
which  is  so  directly  foreshortened  that  the  observer  can 
see  nothing  of  it  but  its  mouth,  seemingly  surmounted  by 
a rough  fur  cap  ; beneath  are  a pair  of  short  bandy  legs 
and  abdomen  seeiriug  as  if  they  belong  to  a frog.  The 
inequalities  of  surface  of  the  ground  plan  of  a picture 
often  causes  ludicrous  mistakes,  such  as  a man  firing  at 
birds  he  cannot  see,  water  flowing  up  hill,  and  various 
others.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a beginner 
to  draw,  giving  each  Hue  as  a problem  in  foreshortening, 
is  an  overturned  sitting-room  chair  lying  endways  to- 
wards the  observer.  It  being  quite  impossible  to  enter 
into  such  an  abstruse  science  as  perspective  to  any  great 
depth  under  present  circumstances,  1 should  recommend 
the  learner  to  obtain  some  familiar  treatise  upon  the  sub- 
ject. ^V'ith  this  view,  I mention  Hayter’s  Catechism, 
and  Thenot’s  Perspective,  of  which  I believe  there  is  an 
English  translation. 

Either  of  these  contains  sufficient  information  for  the 
use  of  a photographer ; but  there  are  others  much  more 
voluminous,  treating  perspective  as  a mathematical 
science.  Although  a picture  may  be  drawn  with  truth  in 
just  proportion  with  talented  design,  and  in  true  perspec- 
tive, still  the  objects  there  represented  will  bear  but  a 
faint  resemblance  to  nature,  even  with  the  addition  of  light 
and  shadow ; but  add  colour,  and  then  we  may  believe 
we  can  smell  the  blushing  rose  and  taste  the  luscious 
grape.  Of  simple  colours— that  is  to  say,  as  they  are  sold 
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by  colourmen— seldom  or  ever  are  any  introduced  into  a 
picture  ; but  the  whole  colouring  of  the  scene  is  toned  to  re- 
present the  character  of  the  occasion,  and  any  colour  in- 
troduced of  a different  tone  will  look  disjointed,  and  be 
said  to  stain.  The  brighter  in  colour  the  greater  in  degree 
will  this  effect  be  produced.  For  good  examples  of  tone, 
the  landscape  of  Cuype  and  Claud  Loraine  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  The  tone  of  the  picture  must  of  course 
vary  with  the  different  peculiarities  of  the  country  to 
which  the  scene  belongs,  as  well  as  the  time  of  day,  the 
time  of  year,  &c.  If  the  picture  represents  an  interior, 
the  tone  that  will  pervade  it  must  be  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  source  of  light  which  it  receives;  but  a pic- 
ture— for  instance,  a night  scene — may  be  partially  lighted 
by  the  moon,  and  partly  by  a fire. 


(H^orrfSBan&fna. 

THE  MIRAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  above  phenomenon  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  this  country,  possibly  a few  lines  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. The  case  of  Captain  Score.sby,  referred  to  in 
the  PnoTOGRAPHic  News  last  week,  is  not  an  i.solated 
one. 

Whilst  engaged  as  photographer  to  the  West  Indian 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company’s  expedition  in  1870-71, 
I hail  occasion  to  notice  this  phenomenon  on  several 
occasions— notably  the  following. 

We  had  laid  a cable  from  Santiago  (or  St.  Jago),  and 
part  of  our  party  had  gone  to  Batabano,  some  miles  from 
Havana,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  intermediate 
cable  with  the  shore  ends.  With  them  (as  convoy)  went 
a Spanish  gunboat  (our  convoy  was  H.M.S.  le.sta/).  We 
were  left  at  a place  called  Diego  Perez — not  a harbour, 
but  a shallow  place  where  we  had  buoyed  the  cable  until 
our  party  should  signal  through  the  cable  they  had  gone 
to  connect  that  all  was  well.  However,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed for  some  weeks,  and  we  were  getting  short  of  fresh 
provisions,  which  the  gunboat  was  to  bring  to  us. 

One  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  we  were  astonished 
at  seeing  (of  course,  through  the  marine  glass)  what 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  aforasaid  gunboat,  only 
reversed  and  high  up  in  the  sky,  although  the  distance  was 
computed  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles ; still  we 
could  even  make  out  her  flag,  which  was  a very  large  one. 
At  that  time  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  vessel  herself ; 
but  the  image  gradually  came  down  to  the  horizon ; soon 
after  her  mast  seemed  to  touch  the  water,  and  then  the 
whole  suddenly  disappeared. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  vessel  herself  appeared,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  we  had  a fresh  meal  on  board. 

If  this  is  of  any  interest  at  all,  I should  add  that  I tried 
to  take  a negative  of  the  image  (as  i had  a permanent  dark 
room  on  board)  ; but  at  such  a distance,  and  the  ship 
rolling  about  so  much,  and  the  only  lens  possible  to  get 
even  a microscopic  picture,  I was  totally  unable  to  obtain 
what  would  certainly  have  been  a most  interesting 
souvenir  of  my  voyage  in  the  West  Indies. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  Albert  S.  Withers. 

3,  Wijndham  Street,  Bnjanslon  Square. 


A WORD  TO  MY  BROTHER  OPERATORS. 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  paper,  “^lass,”  in  a telling  letter 
upon  photography  as  a business,  used  a sentence  that 
kindled  an  old  tire  in  my  breast.  He  speaks  of  employers 
who  engage  an  operator  and  want  him  to  do  a little  of 
everything,  which  literally  means  everything — general 
utility,  in  fact,  and  at  starvation  prices.  He  likewise  adds 
that,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  such  employers  is 
gi  eat. 

My  experience  confirms  that  last  assertion — their  name 


is  legion!  They  are  the  fungus  of  the  profession— they 
crop  up  like  weeds — they  swarm  like  a pestilence! 
Generally  lacking  education  and  devoid  of  natural  talent, 
they  eke  out  the  position  with  the  eye  of  the  lynx  and 
the  craftiness  of  the  fox.  Having  reared  their  glass-house 
and  puffed  its  good  qualities  in  the  local  papers,  they 
next  cast  their  eye  upon  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
photographic  papers.  It  is  a hundred  to  one  if  they 
answer  an  operator  in  want  of  a situation ! Nay,  they 
are  more  artful  than  that.  Mark  this,  my  brother  opera- 
tors! You  will  find  the  class  I allude  to  advertise  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  a Baker  Street  studio.  The  applicant 
must  be  thoroughly  efficient,  of  gentlemanly  appearance 
and  manners,  a first-class  retoucher,  and  his  character  bear 
the  strictest  investigation.  Of  course,  he  has  to  send  carte 
of  self,  and  specimens. 

From  such  an  advertisement  the  best  dis-engaged  talent 
in  the  profession  applies.  Some  one  more  unfortunate 
than  his  compeers  is  answered.  Negociations  are  entered 
into.  If  the  applicant  is  married,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  shrewd  employer.  He  next,  perhaps,  worms  out  of 
him  that  his  means  have  sunk  as  low  as  his  spirits,  and 
consequently  a bargain  is  struck  that  sinks  the  operator 
below  the  level  of  a labourer,  both  in  his  own  estimation 
and  in  his  pecuniary  emoluments. 

Do  not  blame  the  operator : his  wife  and  children 
must  have  bread,  and  he  jumps  thankfully  at  the  offer, 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  heart  that  it  is  only 
for  a time,  and  that  something  better  will  turn  up  for  him 
by-and-bye.  But,  poor  fellow,  he  does  not  see  the  day 
after  day  of  down-right  slavery  ; the  nagging  and  worry- 
ing of  discontented  customers  and  the  watchful  eye  of 
his  master,  who  sucks  his  little  arts  and  secrets  from  him — 
in  short,  who  is  learning  of  him,  and  who,  when  he  thinks 
he  has  learned  all,  will  turn  him  adrift  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  brush  the  dust  off  his  coat. 

That  is  a fair  sample  of  our  bogus  employers.  The  evil 
and  harm  they  do  to  our  class  is  incalculable.  Four  years 
ago  I came  from  Northumberland  to  Exeter  to  fill  an  en- 
gagement as  first-class  operator  and  retoucher,  at  a salary 
of  jGI  15s.  and  five  per  cent,  on  all  takings,  to  find  that  I 
had  engaged  to  a man  of  the  lowest  order,  whose  principal 
takings  were  in  shilling  pictures.  He  misled  me — pur- 
posely deceived  me — wrote  to  me  as  if  his  place  was  first 
in  the  city.  Bluntly  I told  him  what  I thought,  and,  of 
course,  quarrelled,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week — 
Heaven,  save  the  mark ! — he  discharged  me.  I had  his 
letters,  for  he  did  not  engage  me  in  a hurry,  and  1 fancied 
that  1 had  a hold  upon  him.  Armed  with  them,  I went 
to  the  magistrate,  and  explained  my  case,  but  only  to  find 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  Certainly  the  magistrate  ex- 
pressed deep  indignation  at  the  manner  I had  been  used  ; 
his  words  were  very  consolatory,  but  I had  spent 
my  last  jC4  to  take  my  wife  and  child  with  me,  and  now  1 
was  left  with  one  week’s  wages  to  find  another  situation. 

It  is  a pity  that  truth  is  a libel,  for  1 should  so  much 
like  to  publish  that  man’s  name,  and  warn  you  against 
falling  into  his  hands ; for  I have  it  from  reliable  autho- 
rity that  I was  not  the  first,  nor  have  I been  the  last,  that 
he  has  served  in  the  same  manner — aye,  and  worse  ! 

One  sure  sign  of  this  style  of  employer,  and  one  well 
known,  I have  no  doubt,  to  my  fellow  workmen  is,  that 
they  never  return  specimens.  It  is  hard  to  lose  your  best 
work,  but,  my  friends,  console  yourselves  with  old  Dog- 
berry's philosophy,  and  give  thanks  that  you  have  so  easily 
got  rid  of  a rogue. 

Now,  after  mature  thought,  1 have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  of  lessening  their  power,  and 
curtailing  their  facilities  of  obtaining  good  men  to  cheat, 
is  for  the  said  good  men  to  unite,  and,  after  using  that  word, 
I have  only  to  mention  our  poor,  struggling  Benevolent 
Society. 

I have  penned  the  above  in  the  hope  that  it  will  awake 
some  of  you  to  a sense  of  your  duties,  as  “Mass's  " letter 
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did  to  me  ; for  I must  honestly  confess  thiit  I am  a fair 
sample  of  the  old  but  expressive  saying  of,  “ W hen  the 
devil  was  sick”— for  when  money  was  scarce,  and  work  hard 
to  find,  I made  vows  innumerable  that  the  first  spare  coin 
should  make  me  a member;  but,  here  1 am,  very  well  off, 
and  my  vows  forgotten.  1 dare  say  it  is  the  same  with  a 
number  of  my  brother  operators ; but  let  them  wake  up, 
and  say  with  me,  that  before  another  week  goes  round 
there  will  be  a new  member,  and  his  name  will  be,  yours 
truly,  Geouge  Baudfokde. 

47,  Milsoin  Street,  Bath. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

Tho  first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Insti- 
tute, Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant, 
tho  President,  Professor  J.  Emerso.v  Reynolds,  M.U.,  in  the 
chair. 

Tho  President,  having  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
success  which  had  attended  its  formation,  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  such  a large  attendance  of  members 
present. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  communicated  to  the  Society  his  experi- 
ences of  the  gelatine  bromide  process,  and  showed  the  actual 
development  of  some  gelatine  plates  of  diflferent  descriptions. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper,  many  questions  were  put  by  the 
members  auxious  for  further  particulars  ou  certain  points,  with  a 
view  of  comparing  the  experiences  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  emulsion,  showing  the  warm  interest  which  is  taken 
just  at  present  in  all  matters  connected  with  this  fascinating 
process. 

A number  of  negatives  and  transparencies  having  been 
examined  by  tho  members,  some  surprise  was  manifested  at  the 
wonderful  results  obtainable  by  gelatine  when  photographing 
subjects  totally  outside  the  range  of  the  wet  collodion  process. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

At  a recent  meeting,  President  Newton  in  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved,  subject  to  some  corrections. 

Mr.  Mason  said : I have  here  a plate  of  glass  which  is  some- 
thing of  a curiosity.  It  was  left  in  an  alkaline  solution  inadver- 
tently for  some  three  or  four  months,  and  the  efl'act  of  the  strong 
alkali  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
giving  by  reflected  light  all  tbe  spectrum  tints  fully  as  brilliant 
ns  it  is  possible  to  produce  them  by  any  other  means  with  which 
I am  acquainted,  while  the  surface  is  eroded,  so  as  to  reader  it 
worthless  for  photographic  use.  1 also  exhibit  again  the  prints 
which  were  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Section  on  May  19th, 
1874,  and  in  the  toning  of  which  Mr.  Newton's  method  was 
used  for  eliminating  the  hyposulphite  after  fixing.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Mr.  Anthony  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  show 
them  at  this  time.  I have  kept  them  put  up  in  this  condition 
between  glass — but  not  sealed — for  convenience  in  handling. 
They  have  been  made  now  nearly  five  years,  and  were  shown 
at  one  of  our  meetings  two  years  ago.  They  have  been  exposed 
to  light  in-doors  part  of  that  time,  the  light  shining  on  them 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Anthony  was  on 
the  committee,  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  tho  same  way  or  similar  to  Mr.  Newton’s  way  of  using 
lead  ; and  this  print  exhibited,  a portrait  of  tbs  sculptor  Carl 
Muller,  was  fixed  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Anthony,  and  indorsed  on 
the  back  of  the  print,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  remember,  if  any  are  now  present.*  It  seems  to  have  kept 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Newton  : Tho  feature  of  diflfereuce  between  the  mode  in 
which  the  hyposulphite  was  eliminated  from  these  and  the 
ordinary  one  was  that  the  hyposulphite  was  decomposed  by  the 
lead  solution  in  a very  few  minutes — about  five  being  all  that 
is  necessary  to  render  the  print  entirely  free  from  hyposul- 
phite. Not  a trace  could  bo  discovered  by  any  test  wo  could 

• Mr.  Mason  has  made  a mistake  in  this.  Tho  method  I suggested,  and 
which  was  tn^  *1*®  substitution  of  a silt  of  barium  instead 

Of  the  lead  salt.  Ine  permanganate  of  potash  was  only  used  as  a test  for 
the  presence  eX  hypo,  after  the  use  of  tho  lead  salt.— H.  T.  Anihohy. 


apply  ; whereas  prints  from  the  same  lot  that  were  left  in  rune 
ning  water  all  night,  by  careful  test  showed  hyposulphite  in  thr 
morning.  The  tact  that  they  do  not  fade  in  five  years  afte 
exposure  to  light,  but  appear  to  bo  as  perfect  as  when  they  were 
first  finished,  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  as  silver  prints 
have  the  reputation  of  fading  or  not  being  permanent. 

Mr.  Mason  : The  whole  method  was  published  at  the  time, 
or  soon  after,  in  the  photographic  journals,  so  that  any  one  in- 
terested can  easily  find  tho  full  report  of  tho  committee  upon 
the  method. 

Mr.  ^Chapman  : I have  here  some  coloured  glass  which  I have 
been  testing  the  non-actinic  power  of  in  a general  way.  j 
have  only  three  specimens.  One  is  a ruby  which  Mr.  Mason 
has  alluded  to  at  some  of  our  previous  meetings,  which  I have 
marked  No.  3 ; another,  which  is  an  orange,  marked  No.  2 ; 
and  some  glass  which  has  been  coaled  with  an  aniline  colour 
in  a film  of  collodion,  marked  No.  1.  In  certain  classes  of 
work  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  desirable  to  suppress  certain 
parts  of  I he  solar  spectrum  which  overlap  other  parts,  and  at  tho 
same  time  diminish  the  light  of  the  parts  required  to  work  on  as 
little  as  possible.  For  this  work  I had  found  the  aniline-coated 
glass  to  be  considerably  the  best.  This  No.  1,  you  will  observe, 
obstructs  much  less  light  than  the  others  ; but  on  examination  in 
the  spectroscope  I found  that  it  cut  off  all  the  more  refrangible 
part  of  the  spectrum  from  about  half  way  between  E and  b, 
at  a wave  length  of  about  47,900  per  inch.  This  is  in  (ho 
green  ; there  was  no  blue  to  be  seen.  By  reference  to  this 
coloured  diagram  which  I have  here  you  will  see  where  those 
lines  are  located  in  the  spectrum.  Through  No.  2 I could  soo 
the  F line  in  tbe  blue  green,  which  has  a wave  length  of  about 
61,600  per  inch  ; and  through  No.  3,  the  darkest  ruby,  I could 
see  the  blue  distinctly,  could  see  lines  having  a wave  length 
of  about  53,200  per  inch.  I was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
this  glass,  as  it  let  through  more  green  and  blue  than  I 
expected,  and  I also  lound  it  selective  in  its  action.  It  cut  out 
nearly  all  of  the  yellow  between  the  orange  and  green,  and  let 
through  tbe  green  quite  strongly,  and  some  of  tlie  blue.  From 
those  results  I judged  that  the  aniline-coloured  film  would  bo 
the  best  for  the  photographic  dark  room.  I therefore  gave  Mr. 
Mason  the  three  specimens  to  try.  He  first  tried  them  on  tho 
ordinary  sensitised  albumen  pape,,  when,  to  iny  surprise,  tho 
No.  1 printed  through  first.  This  induced  me  to  go  a little 
further  with  the  experiments,  and  I had  him  try  a negative 
with  his  ordinary  collodion  bath.  AVe  then  found  the  No.  1 to 
be  much  the  more  non-actinic;  No.  3 came  next,  and  the  orange 
the  least  of  either.  Then  an  emulsion  was  tried,  with  results 
similar  to  the  last,  but  not  quite  as  marked  between  the  aniline 
(No.  1)  and  ruby  (No.  3).  It  will  bo  observed  that  No.  1 is 
much  tho  lightest  in  colour.  I find  it  takes  fully  three  thick- 
nesses to  obstruct  as  much  light  visually  as  the  ruby  does,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  thickness  is  much  less  actinic  with  tho 
iodide  and  bromide  silver  salts.  From  these  few  trials  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  yellow  light  which  did  the  work  on  the 
chloride  paper.  I would  also  remark  that  the  emulsion  showed 
more  exposuie  in  twenty  seconds  than  the  bath  plate  did  in  one 
and  a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  Newton  : At  the  last  meeting  I exhibited  a lens  with  a 
drop  in  the  tube  for  instantaneous  work.  I Lave  a print  made 
from  a negative  taken  of  a street  view  from  the  roof  of  ray 
residence.  The  reason  why  I brought  it  mainly  was  from  tho 
fact  that  it  was  developed  with  the  oxalate  developer.  In  tho 
minutes  read  of  our  last  mooting,  it  was  perhaps  noticed  that 
I said  something  about  tbe  oxalate  developer,  expressing  an 
opinion— or  my  impressior,  perhaps,  rather — that  it  was  more 
active,  more  potent  than  the  alkaline  developer.  The  oxalate 
is  an  acid  developer.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  carry 
my  experiments  as  far  as  I would  like  to,  but  I am  still  of  the 
same  mind,  or  the  impression  has  been  strengthened  in 
reference  to  the  oxalate  developer  as  a developer  by  which  a 
picture  can  be  developed  with  much  less  exposure  than  witli 
the  alkali.  This  print  that  I show  you  is  from  a negative  made 
with  a pair  of  Morrison’s  new  stereoscopic  view  lenses,  with 
the  second  opening,  developed  with  the  oxalate  developer.  You 
can  see  that  the  cars  and  people  were  on  the  move. 

Air.  Newton  introduced  Mr.  Fontaine  to  tho  meeting,  who 
exhibited  to  the  Section  two  lanterns,  one  for  opaque  pictures 
and  one  for  transparencies,  and  explained  their  properties. 
After  the  exhibition  the  President  said  he  would  like  to  have  an 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  performance  of  these  lanterns  as 
compared  with  the  one  exhibited  by  Air.  Taylor  at  the  last 
meeting.  One  of  the  reasons  why  1 would  like  au  expression 
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of  the  views  of  those  present  is  this  : something  of  this  kind 
should  be  owned  by  the  American  Institute  for  this  Section  ; 
and  a lantern  lit  with  an  oil  lamp,  if  propetly  constructed,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  we  want  a lantern.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  an  exhibition  to  entertain  or  please  an 
audience ; what  we  want  is  to  test  the  quality  of  positives  or 
trausparencies  and  other  photographic  work  by  various 
processes.  Something  of  this  kind  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
for  which  we  need  such  an  instrument.  I would  like  to  have  a 
committee  appointed  to  attend  to  this,  and  find  out  the  best 
lantern  of  this  description,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  to 
make  a report  at  our  next  meetiog.  Tho  lantern  which  Mr. 
Taylor  kindly  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  was  a foreign-made 
instrument ; but  he  can  inform  us  about  tho  necessary  process 
to  obtain  one,  if  the  committee  should  decide  that  that  was  the 
best.  I would  like  to  have  some  one  offer  a resolution  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
also  the  means  to  have  one  permanently  belonging  to  us. 

Jlr.  Mason  suggested  that,  at  the  meeting  in  June,  other 
lanterns  might  be  exhibited,  and  the  Section  would  then  be 
better  able  to  judge.  He  had  seen  a lantern  which  the  parties 
exhibiting  it  to  him  claimed  was  superior  to  any  other  before 
the  public.  If  it  could  be  got  for  the  next  meeting,  the  Section 
could  judge.  lie  asked  Mr.  Taylor  tho  cost  ot  the  lautern 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  April  meeting. 

Mr.  Taylor  replied  about  three  or  four  pounds  English. 

Mr.  Fontaine  stated  that  his  firm  make  three  sizes:  one 
that  takes  a half  plate,  price  $10  ; the  second  size  exhibited 
sells  for  $20. 


in  StnMn. 

PHOTOaRAPHIC  SCENEP.Y  IN  A MuSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. — 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  tho  esteemed  treasurer  of  tho  South  London 
Society,  know  that  the  sister  art  of  music  shares  with  photo- 
graphy his  energies  and  interest.  In  a new  programme  of  tho 
series  of  musical  entertainments  he  has  prepared  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  literary  and  other  institutes  and  societies,  we  find 
one  entitled  “ Gems  of  English  Scenery  and  Song,”  in  which 
transparencies  from  photographs  of  English  landscape  scenery 
by  Mr.  William  Brooks  will  bo  exhibited  in  tho  “ tridiaphanont,” 
or  now  triplo  oxyhydrogen  lantern.  Tho  very  high  quality  of 
Mr.  Brooks's  landscape  work  will  doubtless  aid  in  giving 
beauty  and  interest  to  Mr.  Bridge’s  excellent  musical  entertain- 
ment. 

PnoTOGRAPnic  Society  of  Ireland. — We  are  pleased  to  hoar 
that  this  Society  has  been  started  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  with  a much  larger  number  of  raembeisthan  was 
anticipated.  A report  of  tho  first  meeting  will  bo  found  on 
another  page. 

A Novel  AVay  of  Obtaining  a Pleasant  Expression  has 
lately  been  successfully  tried  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Davis,  Athens,  Ga. 
Mr.  Davis  has  trained  a canary  to  sing  upon  a given  signal.  When 
about  to  remove  the  cap  from  the  instrument,  he  gives  the  signal 
to  the  bird,  which  at  once  bursts  forth  in  a sweet  song.  Tho 
sitter  forgets  all  about  the  head-rest,  the  trying  light,  tho  weari- 
someness of  keeping  a fixed  position,  &c.  (all  of  which  complaints 
are  familiar  to  the  photographer's  ear).  A pleasant  and  uncon- 
scious expression  on  tho  face  of  the  sitter  is  the  result  of  the 
little  bird's  melody.  The  idea  is  a good  one,  and,  we  think, 
might  be  put  in  practice  by  others. 

Black  Polish  on  Iron  and  Steel. — To  obtain  that  beauti- 
ful deep  black  polish  on  iron  or  steel  which  is  so  much  sought 
after,  it  is  required  to  boil  ono  part  of  sulphur  in  ten  parts  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  the  product  of  which  is  a brown  sulphuric  oil  of 
disagreeable  smell.  This  should  be  put  on  tho  outside  as  slightly 
as  possible,  and  heated  over  a spirit  lamp  till  the  required  black 
polish  is  obtained. — Seientific  American. 

Beautifol  Black  Colour  for  Bronze.— A strong  concen- 
trated thin  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  solution  of  nitrate  of 
aopper,  and  well  shaken  together.  The  pieces  which  require 
mouring  are  dipped  into  this  solution  and  left  for  a short  time. 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  equally  heated  till  the  required 
black  colour  makes  its  appearance.— 


J.  Bailey. — Wa.sh  the  prints  befjre  toning  in  salt  and  water. 
The  simplest  toning  bath,  of  tho  kind  you  desire,  is  made  as 
follows : take  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  in  solution,  and  make 
it  intoa  creamy  paste  with  precipitated  chalk,  then  pour  eight 
ounces  of  hot  water  on  it,  stirring  well.  When  the  solution  is 
cold  it  is  fit  for  use.  We  always  keep  chloride  of  gold  in  solution 
one  grain  to  the  drachm.  When  we  open  a 15-grain  tube  of 
chloride  of  gold  we  at  once  dissolve  it  in  15  drachms  of  alcohol. 
The  precipited  chalk  you  will  obtain  of  a chemist  under  the  name 
of  “ prepared  chalk.” 

G.  Young. — Uidoubtedly.  The  Lambortype  processes  are  patented, 
and  tho  Autotype  Company  are  the  owners  of  tho  patent.  Tho 
Company  will  doubtless  give  you  information  what  their  patents 
eover  and  protect. 

H.  Taunt. — The  markings  in  your  negative  are  perplexing.  Wo 
never  met  with  any  such  ; but  we  have  frequently  had  examples 
sent  to  us  with  enquiries  as  to  their  cause.  We  believe  them 
to  be  duo  to  floating  scum  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Tyro  (Brighton). — Your  letter  was  unfortunately  mislaid,  or  it 
would  have  been  answered  last  week.  We  regret,  however,  that 
we  cannot  give  any  very  precise  answer.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
mence a photographic  business  on  such  a variety  of  scales  that  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  tho  cost  of  such  a step.  You  might 
commence  moderately  with  a capital  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
you  might,  with  advantage,  spend  a thousand.  The  prices  of 
the  best  lenses  you  will  best  learn  from  catalogues.  If  you  send 
to  Mr.  Morley,  of  Islington,  a dealer  in  first-class  second-hand 
apparatus,  for  a catalogue,  you  may  form  a good  idea  of  the 
apparatus  required,  aud  of  the  cost  at  which  you  may  obtain  it 
second-haad. 

H.  J.  Davison.— Tho  proposal  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  studio 
“ orange  pea-green  ” originated  in  America,  and  we  published 
all  the  details  given.  We  have  no  means  of  asking  the  author 
any  questions  on  tho  subject,  as  his  communication  wa.s  mads  in 
an  American  journal,  aud  an  American  agent  for  the  paint  was 
mentioned. 

Dabuca. — It  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  can  attain  a copyright  in 
your  photographs  without  an  assignment  from  you  of  such  copy- 
right, nor  can  anyone  legally  register  and  claim  a right  in  them. 
Y’our  agent  in  London,  by  getting  the  Act,  and  taking  steps  in 
accordance  therewith,  can  doubtless  secure  you  a i>emedy. 
Amateur. — There  is  no  treatise  on  enlarging  cameras  published. 
Many  descriptions  of  individual  enlarging  cameras  have  been  pub- 
lished in  our  pages,  and  may  bo  found  on  searching  through  tho 
volumes.  If  you  have  or  can  procure  a set  of  our  Year-Books 
you  will  find  much  information  on  the  subject  scattered  through 
their  pages.  Camera  makers,  to  whom  photographers  look  for 
tho  construction  of  such  things,  rarely  publish  treatises  on  tho 
subjects. 

Chas.  Snow. — You  will  find  full  details  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  devolojicr 
and  mode  of  using  it  on  page  512  of  our  last  volume,  Oct  2<oth. 
2.  If  you  had  described  your  mode  of  enamelling,  wo  could 
probably  have  pointed  out  where  tho  fault  was.  There  are  various 
methods  of  proceeding,  and  we  don’t  know  which  you  used.  Tho 
irregular  mottling  and  the  tearing  of  the  glaze  are  both  duo  to 
imperfect  contact  between  the  print  and  the  gelatine.  Probably 
tho  prints  were  not  properly  wet  when  placed  in  contact  with  tho 
coated  glass  plate,  and  not  properly  squeegeed  down. 

A.  J.  Jarman. — 'Thanks  for  the  further  very  excellent  examples 
of  gelatine  work.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to  receive  details  of  dry- 
ing box,  ruby  lantern,  and  digesting  kettle. 

A.  11. — The  proportion  of  hyposulphite  is  not  of  vital  importance  ; 
ono  ounce  in  six  ounces  of  water  will  answer.  You  may  add 
seven  ounces  to  a quart  of  water. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  SVKBs,  Iluddcisfield, 

Photograph  of  Town  Ilall,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Bakbk,  Birmingham, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  R.  Pago. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Lbrcii,  Macclesfield, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  Thos.  Parrott. 

South  Shields  Public  Lidrarv, 

Photograph  of  Roman  Tombstone. 

Mr.  I'.  Dowseh,  Watford, 

Photograph  of  the  late  Viscount  M. 

Photograph  entitled  "A  Candidate  for  Fame." 

Mr.  Simons,  Nottingham, 

Photogr.aph  of  William  Thompson  [alias  " Bendigo"). 

Mr.  J.  Eastiiam,  Manchester, 

Photograph  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Sacred  College  of  Cardinal.',  &o. 

I Mr.  T.  PorB,  Birmingham, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  O.  Bibcr. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  NewciLstle-OH-Tyne, 

Fire  Photographs  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Wm.  Waller- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IX  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photography  at  London’-super-Mare— The  Paget  Com- 
petition. 

Photograph;)  at  London -super -Marc. — If  London  photo- 
graphers have  cause  to  complain  just  uow  of  “depression 
of  trade,’’  the  plaint  can  hardly  be  made  by  those  iu 
London-super- Mare.  A visitor  to  Brighton  just  now  can- 
not fail  to  bs  struck  with  the  bright  and  prepossessing 
looking  studios  in  the  King’s  Road  and  elsewhere. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  only 
in  the  capital  that  photographers  of  the  first  rank  con- 
gregate, but  that  at  the  chief  watering  places  they  are  un- 
usually conspicuous.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells;  Netterville  Briggs,  of  Leamington  ; Nes- 
bitt, of  Bournemouth  ; and  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  to  mention 
a few  good  names  at  random,  are  examples,  and  in  this 
respect,  we  believe,  our  country  differs  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Continental  nations  generally.  The  Paris 
photographers,  those  of  Berlin,  and  of  Vienna,  are  un- 
equalled by  any  of  their  brethren  in  the  provinces  ; with 
us,  on  the  contrary,  in  certain  fashionable  places  of  resort, 
photographic  portraits  are  executed  every  bit  as  well  as 
in  the  metropolis.  Of  course  it  is  only  photographers  of 
premier  rang  in  the  provinces  who  thus  compete  with  their 
brethren  of  Regent  Street  and  Baker  Street,  but  that  first- 
class  work  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  than  in  London  is  a 
fact  that  needs  not  w be  dwelt  upon,  'i’he  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  When  people  are  pleasuring  they 
usually  hold  the  purse-strings  loose,  and  sitting  for  one’s 
portrait,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  is  counted  among 
pleasures.  So  that  Mr.  Brown,  of  London,  who  holds  half- 
a-sovereign  to  be  sufficient  payment  for  a few  cartes  of 
himself,  has  no  objection  to  spend  twice  or  three  times  the 
amount  yhen  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  Misses  Brown  are 
with  him  spending  a few  weeks  out  of  town.  Whether  the 
family  goes  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  to  Brighton,  or  across 
the  water  to  Paris,  they  leave  behind  them  that  prejudice 
about  the  half-sovereign,  and  as  they  are  willing  to  pay 
more,  it  naturally  pays  a first-class  photographer  to  settle 
down  in  such  places.  We  have  mentioned  Paris,  because 
a large  amount  of  work  by  Paris  portraitists  is  done  for  the 
English,  who,  when  they  afterwards  point  to  their  French 
pictures  as  being  double  as  good  as  those  they  had  taken 
at  home,  omit  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  cost  double  as 
much.  At  Brighton,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  many  fine 
studios.  Mr.  Mayall,  who,  our  readers  may  remember, 
held  the  proud  position  of  Mayor  of  Brighton  last  year,  still 
enjoys  the  position  of  premier  photographer  in  the 
queen  of  watering  places.  Mr.  Mayall’s  studio  is  in 
the  King’s  Road,  and  as  he  spares  neither  money 
nor  energy  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  it  is  no  wonder 
th.at  he  is  still  a successful  mau.  But  he  has  to  march 
quickly  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  in  which  he  has 
taken  a part  for  a longer  time  than  we  care  to  remember. 
Mr.  Mayall  has  happily  got  together  a very  fine  series 
of  celebrities,  or  rather  of  their  portraits,  for  there  are  few 
of  our  great  men  and  women  who  have  not  come  under  his 
notice  and  that  of  his  camera.  An  especially  fine  portrait  of 
Disraeli — or,  rather,  Earl  Beaconsfield — another  of  IVilliam 
Black,  the  well-known  novelist,  and  a third  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lewes,  essayist  and  novelist,  are  among  this  gallery  of 
notables.  Messrs  Hennah  and  Kent,  and  Messrs  Lock  and 
Whitfield,  have  also  studios  in  the  King’s  Road,  where  small 
delicate  work,  of  the  Williams  and  Maylaud  school,  as  it 
might  well  be  designated,  is  executed  with  exquisite  finish. 
These  two  firms,  situated  close  together,  appear  to  have 
made  a bargain  with  one  another  as  to  the  class  of  work 
they  will  execute,  and  neither  strives  to  out-do  the  other 
with  showy  claptrap  performances.  The  finish  and  pose 


of  the  pictures  in  both  cases  testify  to  the  art  and  technics 
of  photography  having  been  perfected  to  a high  degree. 
M.  Lombardi  has  also  a studio  in  Brighton ; he  aims 
more  to  secure  brilliancy  and  vigour  in  his  productions, 
as  does  also  M.  Boucher,  whose  portraits  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition  two  years  ago  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers.  Another  studio,  a few  doors  from  the  Old 
Steyue,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  of  Mr. 
Donovan,  who  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  recently 
the  manager  of  M.  Boucher.  Mr.  Donovan  appears  to  be 
particularly  happy  in  his  depiction  of  children  ; there  is  a 
charming  roundness  in  the  modelling  of  the  little  limbs, 
and  none  of  his  sitters  have  that  weariness  of  expression 
which  is  very  common  to  infantile  portraiture.  Mr.  Dono- 
van displays,  too,  a good  deal  of  the  artist  in  his  Rem- 
brandt vignettes,  some  of  which  ho  executes  with  rare 
taste.  There  are  other  studios  in  Brighton  that  could  be 
mentioned,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  here  set 
down,  for,  as  as  before  remarked,  the  number  of  good 
businesses  in  London-super-Mare  betoken  a very  healthy 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  photographers  here.  Glass- 
rooms,  as  is  the  case  of  those  of  many  other  watering 
places,  are  to  be  found  here  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there 
is  not  that  disagreeable  “ getting  upstairs”  which  is  well- 
nigh  inseparable  to  London  studios.  A two-fold  reason 
may  be  found  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  space  being  not 
so  valuable  out  of  London,  room  for  aground  floor  studio 
is  more  easy  to  obtain  ; while,  again,  a photographer  at  a 
spa  or  health  resort  calculates  upon  having  a large  pro- 
portion of  invalids  among  his  sitters.  To  ask  a lady  or 
gentleman  who  lives  in  apartments  on  a flat  to  save  the 
trouble  of  ascending  and  descending,  and  who  passes  most 
of  the  day  in  a bath  chair,  to  mount  three  or  four  flights 
of  stairs,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  photographers  who 
desire  the  custom  of  such  invalids  must,  of  course,  provide 
for  their  comfort.  Mr.  Robinsou’s  fine  suite  of  retiring 
and  reception  rooms  and  studio  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Mr.  Hughes’  Regina  House  at  Ryde,  are  two  model  estab- 
lishments in  this  respect. 

The  Paget  Competition. — The  Paget  JG50  prize 

seems  to  be  giving  the  jurors  some  difliculty.  It  is  now 
some  months  since  the  competing  candidates  sent  in  their 
various  plates  and  processes,  and  we  know  that  the  referees 
have  already  done  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  examining  the 
proposals  sent  in.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
task  imposed  upon  the  jurors  is  no  easy  one,  and  it  is  a 
question,  obviously,  requiring  much  time  and  patience  to 
settle.  We  are  unaware  of  the  number  of  competitors  or 
the  extent  of  the  investigations  to  which  the  awanl  com- 
mittee are  committed  ; but  seeing  that  the  object  Captain 
Paget  desires  to  secure  is  a dry  process  that,  w'hile  it  is 
trustworthy,  is  simple  and  capable  of  being  worked  by  an 
ordinary  individual  who  has  given  some  attention  to 
photography,  it  is  very  evident  that  a searching  investi- 
gation must  be  made.  As  to  securing  a very  simple  and 
reliable  method,  one  that  shall  give  no  trouble  and  always 
yield  good  pictures,  we  can  only  say  to  photographers, 
that  we  wish  they  may  get  it.  However,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  knocking  about  in  professional  or  amateur  studios, 
we  certainly  think  that  the  means  taken  by  Captain  Paget 
is  likely  to  unearth  it. 


HOW  TO  USE  EMULSIONS. 

BY  J.  SALOMON.* 

It  would  not  be  a kindness  to  the  reader  to  occupy  his 
time  with  a description  of  the  innumerable  methods  by 
which  collodion  emulsion  is  prepared,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  manufacture  requires  great  experience  and  special 
preparations;  while,  on  the^ other,  it  can  be  purchased 
ready  prepared  at  a low  price  and  of  a degree  of  excellence 
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to  which  the  tyro  ia  chemistry  could  never  hope  to 
attain. 

Plates  ready  sensitized  by  emulsion  collodion  are  now 
extensively  sold  ; indeed,  it  is  scarcely  saying  too  much  to 
assert  that  all  the  sensitive  dry  plates  that  are  sold  are 
prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  emulsion  processes. 

Emulsion  photography  therefore  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts : the  method  of  using  such  emulsion  as  can 
be  purchased  in  preparing  dry  plates  by  its  means,  and  the 
method  of  developing  emulsion  plates,  no  matter  by  what 
means  prepared,  or  whether  they  have  been  made  by  the 
photographer,  or  purchased. 

If  the  emulsion  be  what  is  termed  “ washed  emulsion," 
it  will  have  its  organifier  or  preservative  mixed  up  with 
it,  and  in  using  it,  the  mere  act  of  pouring  it  upon  a 
glass  plate  suffices  to  render  such  a plate  ready  for  ex- 
posure, either  immediately  or  after  several  months.  If 
the  emulsion  contains  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  the 
plate  coated  with  it  will  not  be  ready  for  exposure  until  it 
has  been  immersed  in  a vessel  of  water  to  wash  it,  and 
be  subsequently  treated  with  a preservative.  As 
“ washed  ’’  emulsions  are  now  supplanting  all  other  kinds, 
we  shall  begin  by  explaining  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  plate  of  glass  having  been  cleaned,  it  is  advisable, 
previous  to  coating  them,  to  give  to  them  either  an  entire 
substratum,  to  prevent  the  collodion  film  from  leaving  the 
glass  during  the  subsequent  operations,  or  to  coat  the 
margin  of  the  plate  in  a similar  manner.  A useful  solu- 
tion for  this  purpose  consists  of  four  or  five  grains  of 
india-rubber  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  benzole.  This,  when 
poured  upon  a clean  plate,  leaves  an  exceedingly  attenu- 
ated film  of  rubber  upon  the  surface  ; but  thin  though  it 
be,  it  insures  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion  film.  Ifan  edging 
only  is  to  be  applied,  the  india-rnbber  solution  should  be 
much  thicker  (say  about  the  consistency  of  collodion),  and 
it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a camel’s-hair  brush. 
Many  do  not  coat  their  plates  with  a substratum  applied 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  content  themselves  with 
sprinkling  over  the  surface  a little  powdered  French  chalk 
which,  when  rubbed  briskly  over  the  plate,  gives  such  a 
quality  to  it  as  to  cause  the  collodion  to  adhere  with  all 
the  required  tenacity.  The  emulsion  must  be  poured  upon 
the  plate  slowly  and  with  deliberation,  and  run  from 
corner  to  corner,  the  superfluous  emulsion  being  poured 
back  into  the  bottle.  To  prevent  it  from  drying  in  ridges, 
the  emulsion  must  be  drained  off  at  one  corner,  and  after 
having  been  kept  in  that  position  for  such  a time  as  to 
insure  the  collodion  having  dripped  off,  the  plate  must 
now  be  tilted  so  as  to  stand  in  a vertical  position.  This 
position  must  be  maintained  until  the  ridges  first  formed 
quite  disappear,  when  the  plate  may  be  reared  up  to  dry, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  either  be  placed 
in  the  store-box  or  in  the  dark  slides  of  the  camera. 

If  an  emulsion  having  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  be 
used,  the  plate,  after  having  been  coated,  must  be  placed 
in  a vessel  of  water  to  be  washed,  after  which  it  is  im- 
mersed iu  a ten-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and  then  dried. 
Instead  of  tannin,  an  infusion  of  coffee  or  tea  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  But  this  kind  of  emulsion  is  sel- 
dom now  used. 

7o  Develop  an  Lmuhtion  Plate. — The  plate  is  first 
attached  to  a pneumatic  holder,  and  a little  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine  poured  over  the  surface  so  as 
to  wet  it  all  over.  Allow  this  to  act  for  about  a minute, 
during  which  time  you  are  mixing  in  a suitable  cup  the 
developing  solution.  This  having  been  done,  wash  the 
face  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a stream  of  water,  until  the 
greasy  appearance  caused  by  the  spirit  disappears.  This 
treatment  with  spirit  and  water  opens  the  pores  of  the 
collodion  film,  and  enables  it  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
developer. 

Each  manufacturer  of  plates  has  his  own  way  of  con- 
ducting the  development,  but  while  there  are  apparent 
differences  in  the  instructions  sent  out  along  with  the 


plates  of  each  respective  maker,  the  real  difference  is  so 
very  slight  that  any  one  developer  will  suit  the  plates  of 
all  makers. 

The  composition  of  every  one  of  the  alkaline  developers 
is  restricted  to  three  classes  of  ingredients : pyrogallic 
acid,  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  and  bromide  of  potassium  or 
other  soluble  bromide.  The  pyrogallic  acid  develops  the 
image,  the  alkali  gives  it  vigour  and  force,  while  the  bro- 
mide checks  the  action  and  prevents  fogging.  With  this 
general  explanation  we  now  enter  into  details. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  a negative, 
especially  for  beginners,  is  that  in  which  he  is  enabled  to 
feel  his  way  at  each  stage,  and  adopt  precautionary  mea- 
sures to  obviate  the  effects  of  over-  or  under-exposure. 
Proceed  thus : — 

Pour  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  (which  is  now  wet) 
enough  of  a four-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  cover 
it.  Then  watch  attentively  the  appearance  of  the  image, 
which  comes  up  very  faintly.  Should  it  not  appear  in  the 
course  of  a minute,  add  to  the  pyro  solution  one  drop  of 
diluted  ammonia,  composed  of  one  drachm  of  ammonia  to 
twelve  of  water.  This  will  cause  the  image  to  appear. 
Now  observe  the  character  of  the  picture,  if  it  appear 
to  be  flat  and  over-exposed,  check  the  action  by  adding 
to  the  developer  one  or  more  drops  of  a ten-grain  solu- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium.  This  checks  the  further 
developing,  but  permits  the  image  already  developed  to 
acquire  intensity.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  feeble 
image  first  brought  out  show  indications  of  under-exposure, 
this  must  be  remedied  by  prolonging  the  action  of  the 
pyro,  and  adding  more  ammonia  solution,  refraining  from 
using  more  bromide  than  suffices  to  prevent  the  fogging  of 
the  shadows. 

By  following  these  hints  a beautiful  negative  can  always 
be  obtained,  even  when  the  plate  has  been  a little  over  or 
under-exposed. 

It  is  convenient  to  keep  a concentrated  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol.  Also,  instead  of  liquor  ammo- 
nia, carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  used.  The  followin  g 
formula  has  been  much  employed,  and  gives  good  results. 
It  is  that  of  Colonel  Wortley’s. 

A.  — Pyrogallic  acid  ...  

Alcohol  

B.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Water  ...  

C.  — Bromide  of  potassium  

Water  

These  are  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and, 
mixed  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water  

A 

B 

C 

Tbis  is  poured  on  the  plate  as  the  iron  solution  and  the 
picture  flashes  out  at  once.  ’ 

Another  good  developer  is  composed  by 

Washing  soda  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium  2 grains 

Ammonia 2 drachms 

Water  10  ounces 

This  is  first  applied  to  the  plate,  and  is  afterwards  poured 
back  into  a measure,  in  which  a quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
about  the  bulk  of  a pea,  has  been  placed.  When  this  is 
returned  to  the  plate  the  image  comes  out  very  evenly. 

It  is  generally  not  desirable  to  give  the  plate  its  full 
intensity  by  the  alkaline  developer,  but  to  do  so  with  acid 
pyro  and  silver.  The  proportions  are  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 4 grains 

Citric  acid 3 „ 

Water  2 ounces 

After  the  image  s developed  and  washed,  a little  of  the 


1 ouo 
a hen  i 


1 ounce 
30  drops 

10  „ 
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above  is  poured  on,  and  then  one  or  two  drops  of  a twenty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added.  Take  care  not 
to  make  the  image  too  dense,  because,  being  of  a non- 
actinic  brown  colour,  a negative  that  appears  thin  often 
prints  strongly. 

Fix  in  a saturated  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda. 

To  Develop  Gelatine  Plates. — This  is  done  precisely  the 
same  as  the  collodion  emulsion  plates,  omitting  the  first 
application  of  alcohol,  using  water  only.  Mr.  Kennett’s 
formula  is  as  follows  : — 

N Mix  in  the  following  proportions  — 

0.  1.  To  4 grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce  of 
water. 

No.  2.  To  }-ounce  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia,  8 
ounces  of  water. 

No.  3.  To  3 drachms  of  bromide  of  potassium,  8 ounces 
of  water. 

Mix  2 and  3 together  in  one  bottle  ; (they  keep  better 
in  this  state  than  separately),  and  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Pour  over  sufficient  of  No.  1,  to  which  has  been  added 
one  drachm  of  the  mixture  Nos.  2 and  3 to  each  ounce  of 
No.  1.  The  image  will  now  in  a short  time  appear,  and 
gain  in  strength ; at  this  stege  of  the  development  any 
amount  of  density  may  be  obtained  by  adding  one  or 
two  drops  of  plain  ammonia  and  water,  of  same  strength 
as  No.  2.  When  of  sufficient  density,  wash  well,  and  fix 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  strength  four  ounces  to  a pint  of 
water. 


SENSITIZING  TISSUE  FROM  THE  BACK. 

B?  H.  J.  BURTON.* 

Sbnsitizinq  tisssue  from  the  back  has  so  many  advantages, 
that  I think  a few  words  pointing  them  out  may  be  accept- 
able to  carbon  workers.  I will  first  of  all  remark  that  to 
produce  the  finest  work  in  carbon  requires  the  same  amount 
of  care  and  cleanliness  as  for  the  production  of  spotless  nega- 
tives. 

When  the  tissue  is  received  from  the  makers,  it  should  be 
cut  up  into  sheets  of  convenient  size,  and  stored  between 
boards  ; in  that  condition  it  will  be  found  much  more  easily 
manipulated  subsequently.  What  size  to  cut  it  will  depend 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  purchaser — 30  in.  by  18  in. 
would  be  a very  good  size  to  handle,  cutting  strips  across 
the  band  18  in.  wide.  In  handling  tissue,  a pair  of  knitted 
white  cotton  gloves  should  be  worn.  Having  the  tissue  in 
flat  sheets,  we  will  now  sensitize  it,  with  the  following  solu- 
tions : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Liquor  ammonia  1 ounce 

Bichromate  potash  ...  . . 4 ounces. 

Mix  the  ammonia  with  the  water,  then  grind  up  the 
bichromate  and  dissolve  in  it. 

Have  a flat  board,  larger  than  the  sheet  of  tissue  to  be  sensi- 
tized, and  cover  it  with  blotting-paper,  and  on  that  lay  the 
tissue  face  downwards,  first  dusting  it  and  the  blotting-paper 
with  a flat  camel’s  hair  brush.  Now  pour  out  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  sensitizing  solution  into  a saucer,  and,  with  a 
sponge  of  good  size,  wet  the  back  of  the  tissue  evenly  with 
the  solution  lor  (say)  three  minutes,  and  hang  up  to  dry  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a fire,  but  taking  care  to  let  the  back  of 
the  tissue  be  presented  to  the  fire,  and  at  a distance  of  about 
six  feet  from  it.  There  will  be  little  chance  of  its  running, 
except  the  weather  happens  to  be  exceedingly  hot. 

' The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  sensitizing 
are: — The  tissue  may  be  used  much  sooner  after  sensitizing, 
on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  liquid  absorbed,  as  by 
applying  the  sensitizing  solution  at  the  back  a much  stronger 
solution  may  be  used  without  any  fear  of  its  crystallizing  upon 
the  surface  of  the  tissue.  No  fear  of  running  in  hot  weather. 

• A.utotypt  Note!. 


The  face  of  the  tissue  (which  in  every  case  must  form  part 
of  the  picture)  is  kept  perfectly  clean,  as  no  particles  in  the 
bichromate  solution  can  settle  upon  it,  and  the  fact  of  no  free 
bichromate  being  upon  the  surface  of  the  tissue  would  have 
a tendency  to  give  it  better  keeping  qualities.  Large  sheets 
can  be  sensitized,  and  no  large  dish  or  large  quantity  of 
solution  required. 

A solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  undergoes  no  change  ; 
but  if  once  used  for  sensitizing  tissue  a slow  decomposition 
commences,  which  in  time  forms  an  incrustation  upon  the 
inside  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept ; no  doubt  caused  by 
the  solution  dissolving  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissue 
when  immersed  in  it,  and,  if  used  frequently,  is  a certain 
cause  of  insoluble  tissue. 


CAUSES  OF  FOGGING. 

BT  O.  W.  OSBORN.* 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  those  well  posted  in 
photography,  relative  to  the  importance  of  keeping  every- 
thing neat  and  clean  in  the  studio,  and  especially  in  the 
dark-room  ; yet  a glance  at  some  of  the  dark-clo.sets  in  the 
smaller  galleries  would  suggest  that  such  instructions  and 
teachings  by  the  older  heads  in  photography  had  been  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  purpose  of  pleasant  Sunday]  reading,  by 
perusing  which  the  photographer  might  wile  away  a few 
leisure  hours,  instead  of  beacon-lights  placed  upon  the  shores 
of  the  vast  sea  of  photographic  perplexities  to  guide  the 
weary  artist  into  the  distant  haven  of  photographic  intelli- 
gence. 

The  dark-room,  simply  because  it  is  a dark  room,  very 
frequently  becomes  the  receptacle  of  everything  which  may 
happen  to  come  in  the  way  or  appear  obnoxious  in  other 
parts  of  of  the  atelier.  Old  boxes  full  of  straw,  acid  dishes 
containing  old  plates  and  giving  ofl  disagreeable  fumes, 
which  of  themselves  produce  fog,  a lot  of  empty  bottles 
scattered  around  on  the  floor  and  shelves,  and  a quart  or  two 
of  dust  and  dirt  in  each  corner,  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with.  You  might  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  fine  furniture,  instruments,  and  apparatus,  and  yet,  after 
all  that,  you  will  never  succeed  in  producing  anything  above 
mediocrity,  unless  some  care  and  attention  be  given  to  this 
particular  department.  If  some  of  those  photographers  whose 
arlittic  (?)  productions  have  never  taken  a prize  medal  at  a 
foreign  exposition  could  have  occasion  to  compare  their 
dark-room  with  that  of  some  first-class  workman  who  has  re- 
ceived a grand  medal  of  merit  at  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna, 
they  would  find  upon  inspection  and  inquiry  that  their  suc- 
cess is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  some  particular  brand 
of  collodion,  or  some  lately-discovered  developing  agent. 
Success  is  not  likely  to  crown  the  efforts  of  any  man  who 
takes  and  reads  no  literature  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
and  who  shuts  himself  up  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  own 
dingy  gallery,  with  its  bushels  of  dirt,  and  imagines  himself 
the  fountain-head  of  all  photographic  information.  Not 
many  months  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  met  one  of  those 
peculiar  kind  of  photogaphers  last  alluded  to  above,  who 
had  voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of  photographs  from  three 
dollars  per  dozen  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  even  less, 
rather  than  miss  a trade,  and  that,  too,  in  the  absence  of  all 
opposition  ; who,  when  receiving  fifty  cents  from  a customer 
for  eighteen  tintypes,  remarked  that  he  would  not  fear 
Sarony,  Bogardus,  or  Mora,  if  they  were  to  bring  their  fine 
establishments  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him.  Such  ego- 
tistical, bombastic  assertions  from  one  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
photographic  intelligence,  grates  upon  theearofthe  refined, 
like  the  braying  of  the  illustiious  sire  of  the  mule. 

For  many  ye*. rs  I followed  the  rules  laid  down  by  my  in- 
structor in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  dark-room,  one  of 
which  was  to  keep  the  cyanide,  hypo,  sulphuret,  and  all  the 
different  acids  in  the  dark-room  within  easy  reach  of  the 
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operator ; but  after  considerable  study  and  sad  experience  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  undoubtedly  something 
wrong.  A general  overhauling  of  matters  and  things  revealed 
the  fact  that  acid  dishes,  cyanide,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  and  dirt,  were  not  calculated  to  be  valu- 
able acquisitions  to  a propet ly-arranged  dark-room.  When 
the  above  articles  are  present  in  large  quantities,  they  work 
serious  mischief.  Hard,  chalky  negatives,  with  no  details 
in  either  the  lights  or  shadows,  is  the  result  of  keeping  cya- 
nide and  sulphuret  where  their  fumes  can  gain  access  to  the 
plate  before  exposure  and  development.  Fog  is  produced  by 
dirty  plates,  dirty  fingers,  fumes  of  cyanide,  sulphuret,  tur- 
pentine, and  ammonia  in  the  dark-room.  Never  iittempt  to 
silver  a nd  fume  in  the  same  room  where  plates  are  coated, 
sensitised,  and  developed,  for  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  being 
alkaline,  will  produce  fog  as  certain  as  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east.  If  the  articles  above  mentioned  are  entirely  prevented 
from  gaining  access  to  the  dark-room,  and  that  place  be  kept 
neat  and  clean  Gor  it  should  be  wiped  all  over  inside  with  a 
wet  cloth  every  evening),  and  the  bath,  collodion,  and  deve- 
loper be  made  of  pure  materials  and  the  proper  strength  and 
thoroughly  harmonized,  there  will  be  no  more  danger  of  fog 
than  there  is  of  a collision  of  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

I would  recommend  every  artist  to  use  albumenized  glass, 
and  even  though  he  may  not  bo  an  artist  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  yet  good  negative  glass,  well  albumenized,  and 
pure  materials,  with  a fair  share  of  brains, will  make  a very 
good  photographer,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  being  an 
artist.  No  man  ever  achieved  success  in  the  photographic  busi- 
ness without  a good  deal  of  care,  forethought,  and  painstaking 
exertion  to  equal  or  surpass  the  best  work  made  by  his  com- 
petitors. 

Som  e writers  commit  a serious  oversight  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  securing  rapid-working  silver  solutions.  They  give 
a formula  with  all  the  different  proportions  of  water,  silver, 
nitrate  of  baryta,  and  acid,  but  not  often  do  they  give  direc- 
tions for  harmonizing  the  collodion  bath  and  developer. 
It  is  a well-established  fact  that  if  no  harmony  exists  between 
the  solutions,  then  nothing  but  a dubious  lot  of  photographic 
apologies  for  pictures  will  be  the  result.  It  is  another  well- 
known  fact  among  experienced  workmen  that  if  the  bath  is 
acid,  the  collodion  must  also  be  very  slightly  acid  in  order 
to  preserve  harmony  and  prevent  streaks  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip.  If  the  one  is  acid  and  the  other  alkaline,  the 
moment  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  an  effer- 
vescence ensues,  which  is  fatal  to  clean  manipulation,  for 
lines,  marks,  splotches,  and  veilings  of  one  kind  and  another 
will  be  the  result.  If  the  collodion  is  very  red,  it  indicates 
acidity,  which  is  caused  sometimes  from  the  ether,  which  often 
contains  acid,  and  sometimes  from  the  cotton,  which  has  been 
imperfectly  washed  ; and  o^ten,  yea,  very  often,  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  iodides  used  in  salting.  If  the  collodion 
contains  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  it  will  work  quick 
when  two  or  three  days  old,  but  will  soon  begin  to  lose  its 
good  qualities  and  will  turn  very  red,  in  which  condition  it 
is  wholly  unfit  for  the  production  of  good  negatives.  The 
led  colour  can  be  removed  from  the  collodion  by  dropping  a 
small  piece  of  cyanide  into  it ; but  I do  not  approve  of  that 
method,  for  the  reason  that  it  renders  the  film  very  tender. 
The  best  thing  I ever  found  for  removing  the  red  colour  from 
collodion  is  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia ; asmall  piece 
of  unslacked  lime  w.ll  have  tho  same  effect,  but  the  collodion 
must  bo  filtered  again  before  using. 

When  a bath  is  tested  with  litmus  paper  and  found  to  bo 
quite  neutral,  it  is  then  in  its  most  sensitive  condition,  and 
must  be  used  with  a collodion  containing  very  little  or  no 
colour,  if  the  full  effect  of  rapidity,  roundness,  and  brilliancy 
bo  desired.  No  quick  work  or  instantaneous  views  can  be 
made  with  old  red  collodion  and  a bath  containing  a quan- 
tity of  acid  ; at  least,  the  writer  has  tried  all  the  different  ways, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  years  ago  that  the  nearer  neutral 
the  bath  and  collodion  could  bo  kept,  without  being  alka- 
line, the  quicker  and  better  were  the  results.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  take  an  old  bath  which  has  been  crowded  full  of  acid 


in  the  vain  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  fogging,  and  neutralize 
the  same,  thinking  to  make  a rapid  working  bath,  for  the 
nearer  neutral  it  is,  the  less  organic  matter  it  must  contain 
in  order  to  work  clean  and  clear  in  the  shadows.  The  best 
plan  is  to  weaken  an  old  bath  until  it  indicates  about  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  by  the  hydrometer,  which  is  best  done 
by  pouring  the  bath  into  distilled  water  (having  previously 
neutralized  the  bath),  and  filtering  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of 
iodide,  and  after  sunning  for  at  least  a week  it  may  be  again 
filtered  and  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  and  boiled  down 
to  almost  dryness,  when  it  can  be  taken  off  and  cooled  and 
reduced  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  when  you  will  find,  by 
the  addition  of  one  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  quart 
of  solution,  that  it  will  work  good  enough  for  anybody,  un- 
less the  bath  previously  contained  cyanide,  in  which  event  it 
will  never  work  satisfactory.  If  the  bath  is  acid  the  collodion 
should  be  slightly  red  ; if  neutral,  then  the  collodion  must 
be  clear.  I may  say  the  beet  results  are  always  obtained 
with  a neutral  bath  and  a clear  or  almost  colourless  collo- 
dion. 

Streaks  in  the  direction  of  tho  dip  aro  caused  by  a want 
of  harmony  between  the  collodion  and  bath.  A drop  or  two 
of  tincture  of  iodide  added  to  the  collodion  will  generally 
effect  a cure  ; but  if  it  be  of  a faint  orange  colour,  and  the 
bath  indicates  acidity,  then  it  is  better  to  neutralize  and  sun 
tho  bath,  for  it  is  a settled  fact  that  old  King  Sol  is  the  best 
doctor  a photographer  can  employ  in  cases  of  sick  baths.  It 
is  always  best  to  have  a number  of  baths  for  different  occa- 
sions, so  that  if  one  gives  down  on  a rush  of  business  you 
have  another  in  readiness,  and  thus  be  in  a position  to 
accommodate  any  reasonable  number  of  customers  without 
any  serious  trouble  to  yourself  or  annoyance  to  the 
sitter. 

There  is  one  more  serious  fault  with  many,  and  that  is 
they  spend  the  earnings  of  the  room  in  horse-trading,  which 
should  properly  be  used  in  buying  food  for  tho  cow  that 
gave  the  milk;  but  instead  of  that  they  have  but  one  bath, 
which  is  used  day  after  day  for  negatives  and  ferrotypes 
alike,  not  stopping  to  remember  that  the  conditions  which 
favour  the  production  of  a good  ferrotype  are  wholly  unsuited 
for  the  production  of  negatives.  While  a ferrotype  bath 
may,  and  in  fact  must,  be  slightly  acid,  a negative  bath, 
when  made  of  pure  materials,  seldom  requires  the  addition 
of  a restraining  acid.  Any  photographer  who  aims  to  pro- 
duce good  work  will  never  attempt  to  make  use  of  but  one 
bath  only,  but  will  provide  himself  with  four — two  for 
negatives  and  two  for  ferrotypes,  and  will  mix  two  different 
kinds  of  developers  to  suit  the  different  kinds  ol  work  in 
hand. 

In  testing  old  baths  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  silver  they 
contain,  tho  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  operator  being 
misled  by  the  indications  on  the  scale  of  the  hydrometer. 
Every  photographer  who  has  given  the  subject  a thought 
must  know  that  every  plate  which  is  dipped  in  the  bath 
leaves  behind  a certain  amount  of  chemical  compound  which, 
though  not  so  heavy  as  silver,  yet  contains  sufficient  density 
to  partly  compensate  for  the  loss  of  specific  gravity  sustained 
by  the  bath.  Whenever  a collodionized  plate  is  immersed 
in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a double  decomposition 
ensues,  wherein  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  body 
of  the  collodion  film,  and  the  bases  of  the  salts  used  in 
sensitising  the  collodion  are  liberated.  The  theory  is  this  : 
the  iodine  and  bromine  contained  in  the  iodides  and 
bromides  used  in  salting  the  collodion  having  a greater 
affinity  for  silver  than  for  the  base  with  which  they  were 
combined,  desert  their  first  love  and  unite  with  the  silver, 
forming  bromo-iodide  of  silver  : the  gas  liberated  by  such 
decomposition  immediately  uniting  with  the  bases  before 
liberated  by  parting  with  their  iodine  and  bromine,  forming 
nitrates  of  the  bases,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  these 
nitrates,  being  soluble  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are 
immediately  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  the  remaining  silver, 
thus  helping  to  maintain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bath 
solution,  thus  deceiving  tho  photographer,  who  thinks  hia 
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bath  rich  in  silver,  when  in  reality  it  may  be  one-third 
nitrate  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  or  potassium,  or  a combina- 
tion of  all  these,  depending  entirely  upon  the  salts  used  in 
the  collodion. 

A curious  phenomenon  sometimes  occurs  when  there  is  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  collodion  and  the  bath,  in  the 
shape  of  well-defined  streaks  which  extend  from  that  edge 
of  the  plate  which  first  entered  the  bath,  to  the  opposite 
edge,  growing  gradually  weaker  until  they  mingle  together, 
forming  a perfect  veil  over  the  entire  edge  of  the  plate  which 
was  last  covered  by  the  silver  solution.  The  same  effect  can 
be  produced  on  a cool  day  by  breathing  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  and  wiping  with  a brush  before  the  moisture  has  had 
time  to  evaporate.  But  if  satisfied  that  it  is  the  want  of 
harmony  which  produces  them  (for  you  can  settle  that 
question  by  first  breathing  upon  the  plate  and  drawing  the 
dusting-brush  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  afterwards 
dipping  the  plate  so  that  the  long  side  shall  strike  the 
solution  first),  it  will  be  best  to  test  the  bath  for  acidity,  and 
if  found  to  contain  enough  acid,  the  streaks  and  veiling  can 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  which  you  can  make  by  dissolving  eight  grains  of 
iodine  crystals  in  one  ounce  of  Atwood’s  patent  alcohol.  I 
cannot  to  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  photo- 
graphers who  are  troubled  with  fog  of  different  kinds,  lines, 
marks,  dots,  pinholes,  comets,  &c.,  the  importance  of 
establishing  a rule  to  wash  and  clean  up  the  dark  room 
every  evening  after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  for  fine  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a room  where  everything  is  covered  an 
inch  deep  with  dust  and  dirt.  After  a thorough  renovation 
has  been  effected,  which  would  be  a very  heavy  task  in  some 
rooms,  it  need  not  require  more  than  fifteen  minutes  of  an 
evening  to  clean  everything  about  the  dark-room,  which 
legitimately  belongs  there,  and  the  small  amount  of  trouble 
and  expense  incurred  will  be  the  means  of  causing  yon  to  go 
home  Saturday  evenings  with  a lighter  heart  and  heavier 
pocket  than  you  would  if  small  matters  like  the  above  had 
not  been  attended  to  properly. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  POWDERS. 

A RiCRNT  English  patent,  says  the  Scientific  Am«d*an,  is  to 
obtain  and  to  utilize  at  night  time  the  light  taken  0t  absorbed 
during  the  day  time  from  direct  or  indirect  sunlight,  or 
from  an  artificial  light,  either  by  employing  phosphorescent 
powders  simply  after  exposure,  or  by  augmenting  their 
brilliancy  by  means  of  electricity.  The  composition  and 
manufacture  of  the  luminous  products  and  their  applications 
without  the  use  of  electricity,  is  thus  described  : lOO  parts 

by  weight  of  a carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
produced  by  the  calcination  of  sea  shells,  and  especially 
those  of  the  genus  Tridacna  and  the  cuttle  fish  bone,  are  to 
be  intimately  mixed  with  100  parts  by  weight  of  lime 
rendered  chemically  pure  by  calcination,  and  add  25  parts 
by  weight  of  calcined  sea  salt ; from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  mass  of  sulphur,  which  incorporate  therewith  by 
the  process  of  sublimation ; and  from  3 to  7 per  cent,  of 
colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  powder  composed  of  mono- 
sulphure  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  uranium,  magne- 
siom,  aluminum,  or  other  minerals  or  substance  producing 
the  same  physical  appearances — i.  e.,  which,  after  having 
been  impregnated  with  light,  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark. 
After  having  mixed  these  five  ingredients  intimately,  the 
composition  obtained  is  ready  for  use  according  to  different 
methods  of  application.  In  certain  cases,  and  more  specially 
for  augmenting  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the 
luminous  effect  of  the  composition,  the  patentees  add  a 
sixth  ingredient  in  the  form  of  phosphorus  reduced  into 
powder,  which  is  obtained  from  seaweed  by  the  well-known 
process  of  calcination.  As  to  proportion,  it  is  found  that 
the  phosphorus  contained  in  a quantity  of  seaweed,  repre- 


senting 25  percent,  of  the  weight  of  the  composition  formed 
by  the  five  above-named  ingredients,  gives  very  good  results. 

The  phosphorescent  powder  thus  obtained,  and  reduced 
into  paste  by  the  addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  varnish, 
such  as  copal,  may  serve  with  advantage  for  illurainaticg  a 
great  number  of  objects — e.  g.,  buoys,  sea  compasses,  baro- 
meters, street  plates,  sign  boards,  and  other  similar  objects — 
by  arranging  it  in  more  or  less  thick  coatings  upon  a plate 
of  metal,  wood,  glass,  or  other  material,  covered  by  a trans- 
parent glass ; this  powder  may  also  be  employed  for  theatri- 
cal scenery  or  pictures,  artificial  flowers,  and  other  similar 
articles  by  the  application  of  one  or  more  coatings  of  the 
powder  incorporated  in  the  varnish,  or  else  by  varnishing 
previously  these  objects  and  by  sprinkling  the  dry  powder 
upon  the  varnish  still  damp,  and,  in  this  case,  the  covering 
piece  made  of  glass  or  other  transparent  material  may  be 
suppressed. 

These  powders  are  also  employed  for  manufacturing  solid 
objects  generally  made  of  cellulose,  paper  paste,  papier- 
mache,  artificial  ivory  (sometimes  called  coralline),  and  other 
materials  of  a similar  nature,  by  sprinkling  the  surface  of 
these  objects,  or  only  certain  parts  of  the  surface  (still  damp 
or  moist)  which  are  usually  exposed  to  light,  and  by  com- 
pression in  moulds  or  otherwise  in  order  to  incorporate  de- 
finitely the  phosphorescent  powders  into  the  surfaces.  The 
amount  of  powder  applied  should  not  exceed  the  thickness 
of  a thin  sheet  of  cardboard  ; it  may  bo  employed  either  for 
coating  the  whole  surface  or  certain  fractions  thereof,  so  as 
to  produce  various  designs,  inscriptions,  or  effects.  For  this 
application,  various  powders  are  also  applied,  which  contain 
different  colouring  matters,  so  as  to  produce  efficts  of  various 
colours. 

The  dry  phosphorescent  powders  are  also  converted  into 
translucent  flexible  sheets  of  unlimited  length,  thickness, 
and  width,  by  mixing  them  with  about  80  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  ether  and  collodion  in  equal  parts  in  a close  ves- 
sel, and  rolling  the  product  into  sheets,  with  which  any 
object  may  be  covered  which  is  intended  to  be  luminous  in 
the  dark. 

The  phosphorescent  powders  may  also  be  intimately  mixed 
with  stearine,  paraffine,  rectified  glue,  isinglass,  liquid  silex, 
or  other  transparent  solid  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  former  with  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
of  either  of  these  substances,  and  this  mass  is  then  reduced 
into  sheets  of  variable  length,  width,  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  their  intended  applications.  A luminous  glass  is  also 
manufactured  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  phorphor- 
escent  powders  by  mixing  the  same  in  glass  in  a fused  state 
in  the  proportions  of  from  5 to  20  per  cent,  of  the  mass  of 
glass.  After  the  composition  has  been  puddled  or  mixed,  it 
is  converted  into  different  articles,  according  to  the  ordinary 
processes;  or  after  the  manufacture  of  an  object  still  warm 
and  plastic  made  of  ordinary  glass  it  is  sprinkled  with  the 
powders,  which  latter  are  then  incorporated  into  the  surface 
of  the  article  by  pressure  exerted  in  the  mould,  or  in  any 
other  suitable  way. 

It  has  been  observed  after  various  trials,  that  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  the  different  compositions 
augments  their  luminous  properties  or  brilliancy  to  a great 
extent ; this  peculiarity  is  intended  to  be  utilized  in  various 
applications  too  numerous  to  describe,  but  of  which  buoys 
form  a good  example.  The  current  of  electricity  is  furnished 
by  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  mounted  on  the  buoy  itself, 
when  the  latter  is  used  at  sea  ; but  in  rivers  and  fresh  water 
inlets  the  battery  will  be  carried  in  the  interior  of  the  buoy. 
To  secure  the  full  effect,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  fine  zinc, 
copper,  or  antimony  dust  is  added  to  ths  phosphorescent 
powder  above  described.  The  patentees,  Peiffer,  JIacCarty, 
and  De  Sagan,  have  devised  a special  form  of  buoy,  which 
they  claim  is  their  invention,  in  company  with  the  various 
applications  above  described. 
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CLUB  PORTRAITS. 

When  business  is  dull,  expedients  of  all  kinds  are  tried  to 
give  it  an  impetus  ; and  the  establishment  of  portrait  clubs 
lias  found  favour  with  some  photographers.  Rumour 
tells  of  cases  in  which  working  such  clubs  has  proved 
not  simply  an  aid  to  flagging  business,  but  has  actually 
issued  in  very  lucrative  results.  The  modes  of  forming 
and  working  such  clubs  will  vary  with  circumstances,  but 
we  may  briefly  indicate  the  modes  of  proceeding  adopted, 
as  we  have  been  informed  in  some  cases. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  consists  in  finding  a commu- 
nity of  persons  bound  together,  or,  at  least,  meeting 
together,  on  some  common  ground.  In  some  cases  it 
is  a large  workshop  or  business  establishment  in  which 
many  “ hands  ” are  employed  ; sometimes  a school  or  de- 
nominational body : no  matter  what  the  bond  of  union,  so 
long  as  they  meet  together  and  can  form  compacts  for  any 
definite  purpose.  Next  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  influ- 
ential or  representative  perjon  in  connection  with  the 
community  in  question  : if  a workshop,  then  the  foreman 
is  a suitable  jierson ; if  a society  or  association  of  any 
kind,  then  the  secretary.  To  such  representative  person 
overtures  should  be  made,  stating  the  object,  and  offering 
some  inducement  to  secure  his  services  in  making  a con- 
tract. A good  specimen  of  this  kind  of  portrait  should 
be  ready,  and  it  should  bo  offered  to  the  community  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  would  be  charged  for  such  por- 
traits singly.  The  inducements  offered  to  the  foreman, 
secretary,  &c„  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  the  idea 
may  take  the  form  of  a percentage  on  the  total  receipts,  or 
one  or  more  gratuitous  portraits  of  himself  or  members  of 
his  family.  It  is  important  to  offer  tempting  terms  to 
this  representative,  as  upon  his  action  depends  the  forma- 
tion of  the  club  ; and,  when  formed,  he  generally  under- 
takes the  duty  of  collecting  the  money  in  weekly 
instalments  until  the  full  amount  is  collected. 

We  have  been  presuming  that  the  photographer  has  bis 
studio  handy  and  easy  of  access  for  the  members  of  the 
club.  But  that  is  not  always  necessary.  We  have  heard 
of  cases  where  the  club  portraitist  establishes  his  position, 
and  works  out  his  project  far  away  from  his  studio  ; and, 
having  established  his  club,  and  secured  the  names  of  a 
number  of  members,  he  makes  arrangements  with  the 
nearest  suitable  photographer  to  take  the  negatives  of  a 
given  size  and  style  at  a fixed  rate  agreed  upon.  The  ne- 
gatives are  probably  card  or  cabinet  negatives  suitable 
for  making  enlargements,  of  which  the  club  portraits  most 
frequently  consist.  In  some  cases  they  are  enlargements 
by  camera  printing  on  collodion  ; the  film  being  generally 
transferred  to  paper,  and  cheaply  coloured,  and  placed  in 


a showy  frame,  make  an  effective  picture,  which  can  be 
be  supplied  at  a cheap  rate. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  circular  “Notes,”  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  some  information  is  given,  and  some 
offers  are  made  to  photographers  generally  which,  whilst 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  advertisement,  and  hence 
not  usually  suitable  for  this  part  of  our  columns,  may 
prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  our  readers  to  justify  us 
quoting  some  portions.  The  article,  entitled  “ Portraiture 
for  the  Million,  ’ says  : — 

“ It  is  notorious  that  fresh  ground  has  been  broken 
and  successfully  cultivated  by  at  least  one  enterprising 
firm  which  has  appealed  to  the  million,  by  offering  an 
attractive  article  at  a cheap  rate,  and  organizing  the  ‘ Club 
Portrait  ’ system  in  a manner  to  make  payment  come  easy  to 
the  purchaser  and  sure  to  the  producer.  Coloured  transfer 
enlargements  hastily  coloured  and  enclosed  in  cheap  showy 
frames  cannot  be  considered  as  ‘ high  art,’  but  they  have 
satisfactorily  answered  to  the  demand.  They  have  con- 
tented the  purchasers,  they  have  enriched  the  producers, 
and  have  thus  legitimately  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
successful  trade.  If  the  producer,  in  addition  to  the 
reward  of  the  trader,  claimed  the  renown  of  the  artist,  the 
claim  must  provoke  derision,  but,  looked  at  simply  as 
‘business,’  the  transaction  is  creditable  in  itself  and 
deserving  of  success,  as  pioneering,  however  rudely,  a 
new  and  immense  field  of  work.  It  shows  how  the  arti- 
san and  labourer,  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the  employe, 
desire  to  see  the  features  of  himself  and  his  family  limned 
by  the  photographic  pencil,  coloured,  more  or  less,  like 
life,  and  in  dimensions  large  enough  for  framing  as  a ‘ joy 
for  ever  ’ on  his  walls : and  how  the  attainment  of  this 
luxury  may  be  brought  within  easy  ready. 

“ Many  photographers  object  to  collodion  transfers  as 
teaboardy  and  trashy  productions,  unworthy  of  notice,  and 
have  demanded  of  the  Company  if  Autotype  cannot  supply 
a more  satisfactory  class  of  portrait.  The  question  has 
not  applied  merely  to  the  club  portrait,  but  also  in  refe- 
rence to  a fairly-painted  life-sized  head  and  bust,  framed 
in  gold,  that  might  be  retailed  at  four  guineas  as  a family 
portrait,  to  content  the  desires  of  people  who  can  afford 
such  a price,  and  yield  to  the  producer  of  the  original 
negative  a respectable  profit. 

“ It  is  very  well  known  that  the  ‘ Club  Portrait  ’ is  a 
10  inch  by  8 inch  collodion  transfer  enlargement,  coloured 
in  oils,  and  put  in  a washable  gilt  frame,  about  14  inches 
by  12  inches  rabate,  with  a bronze  mount,  oval  or  dome 
cut  to  9^  inches  by  74  inches  sight  size.  This  is  offered 
complete,  and  a dozen  cartes  thrown  in,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings.  From  this  total  five  shillings  has  to  be 
allowed  as  commission  to  the  ‘traveller,’  who  enlists  the 
members  of  the  clubs  and  collects  the  weekly  shillings. 
Thus  a club  of  thirty  members  paying  but  one  shilling  each 
per  week  would  require  thirty  weeks  to  complete  the 
transaction.  Priority  of  delivery  is  determined  by  lot,  and 
with  half-a-dozen  clubs  going,  six  portraits  would  be 
delivered  weekly.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  given 
a portrait  whicli  attracts  the  million,  an  energetic  firm 
with  capital  at  command,  and  good  organization  in  many 
centres  of  industry  at  the  same  lime,  would  be  able  to  do 
an  enormous  and  profitable  trade.  Such  a firm  has  the  merit 
of  opening  a new  mine  of  wealth,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  enterprise  must  be  competitive.  A glass  house 
opened  in  a town  for  club  portraits  principally  will  touch 
all  other  forms  of  the  business  attainable,  will  tend  to 
lower  prices  all  round,  and  the  local  photographer  must 
prove  himself  very  energetic  not  to  feel  adversely  the  new 
influence  at  work. 

“ The  Autotype  Company  has  hitherto  aimed  exclusively 
at  high-class  work,  and  has,  indeed,  been  sufficiently  exer- 
cised to  meet,  without  unreasonable  delay,  the  rapid 
development  of  its  business ; but  having  increased  its 
building  accommodation,  perfected  its  plant,  utilized  arti- 
ficial light  on  a large  scale,  and  trained  to  complete 
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efficiency  a numerous  staff,  is  now  able  to  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  those  numerous  clients  who  arc  desirous  of 
offering  a respectably-framed  portrait  enlargement  at  the 
modest  figure  that  will  suit  the  means  of  the  many. 

“ Experiments  have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  to 
produce  something  new  in  cheap  portraits,  and  to  colour 
a picture  in  oils  on  a carbon  base  in  such  a manner  that 
the  resemblance  should  not  be  injured,  nor  the  general 
effect  staring  and  vulgar.  The  artistic  part  of  the  busi- 
ness in  a very  low-priced  enlargement,  coloured  in  oils,  is 
the  most  dangerous.  Inevitably  such  pictures,  to  pay,  must 
be  produced  wholesale  and  rapidly,  and  photographers  know 
very  well  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil  a decent  enlargement  with 
the  brush. 

“ Rapid  colouring  without  loss  of  likeness  and  without 
vulgarity  has  been  aimed  at,  and,  by  a special  autotype 
method,  has,  it  is  thought,  been  secured,  so  that  with  in- 
structions as  to  colour  of  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  fail  in  the  likeness.  Each 
portrait  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  our  Mr.  .Joseph 
Wake  for  final  touching,  and  if  the  finished  picture  is  a 
trifle  more  costly  than  the  collodion  transfers  in  the 
market,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  distinctly  worth 
more  money. 

“ The  Autotype  Company  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  club  system.  It  will  produce  and  supply  to  its  cus- 
tomers from  their  negatives  two  distinct  portraits,  of  a 
certain  fashion  and  fixed  price,  likely  to  suit  the  classes 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  Each  photographer  can 
decide  for  himself  how  best  to  push  their  sale  in  his  own 
district.  In  towns  where  the  artizan  class  predominate 
the  club  system  oi  weekly  payments  has  distinct  advan- 
tages; but  given  the  right  article  to  attract  the  working 
man’s  money,  the  local  photographer  is  in  the  best 
position  to  understand  the  local  conditions  of  success. 

“ In  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view,  the  Company 
undertakes  to  supply ; — 

“ First.  An  Autotype  ‘ Club  Portrait,’  sight  size,  12in. 
by  lOin.,  head  and  bust  only,  full  background,  fairly 
coloured  in  oils,  and  framed  iu  an  effective  washable 
glazed  gilt  frame,  with  a bronze  mount,  cut  either  oval 
or  dome.  The  enlargement  will  be  made  from  nega- 
tives only,  and  the  price  will  be  nett  eighteen  shillings. 
Copies  of  positives  or  Daguerreotypes  will  not  be  under- 
taken. 

“Second.  An  Autotype  ‘Family  Portrait ’ from  nega- 
tive, sight  size,  23in.  by  17in.,  head  and  bust  only,  full 
background,  carefully  finished  in  oils,  by  the  Company’s 
special  method,  and  framed  in  an  elegant  gold  frame. 
The  price  will  be  two  guineas,  and  the  retail  value  fairly 
double  that  amount.  Copies  of  paper  pictures,  &c.,  will 
be  undertaken  for  the  ‘ Family  Portrait  ’ for  one  guinea 
extra. 

“ The  photographer,  in  cultivating  portraiture  for  the 
million,  must  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage  of  small  profits 
and  quick  (or  large)  returns.  With  the  competition 
existing  in  club  portraits  the  usual  rate  of  profit  cannot 
be  expected  ; this  branch  should  be  regarded  as  additional 
to  the  regular  trade.  The  expense  of  carriage  must  be 
minimised  by  arranging  for  delivery  of  (say)  six  portraits 
at  one  time.  With  a larger,  and  it  is  hoped  better,  pic- 
ture than  collodion  transfers,  a higher  price  can  be  got ; 
certainly  with  a dozen  cartes  added  they  should  be 
worth  at  least  thirty-five  shillings.  Prices  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  locality,  and  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down.” 

The  subject  of  club  portraiture  is  essentially  a commer- 
cial one,  and  many  of  our  readers  who  are  keenly  alive  to 
commercial  interests  probably  know  more  on  the  subject 
than  any  journal  can  teach  them  ; but  to  many  others  the 
subject  Will  be  new ; as  it  affects  their  tarde  it  cannot 
fail  to  interest  them.  We  need  no  other  excuse,  there- 
fore, for  calling  attention  to  the  plan  and  its  modes  of 
working. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  on  Photoorapht  bt  the  Electric  Lioht  — 
Announcement  of,  and  Experiments  witu  a New  Rapid 
PaocBis — Germeuil-Bonnaud  Process  por  Puoto- 
oraphino  in  Natural  Colours. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  on  Photography  hy  the  Electric  Light. — 
When  I wrote  the  article  entitled  “ Photography  by  the 
Electric  Light  in  a French  Court  of  .Justice,”  1 had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  putting  my  honourable  colleague 
on  his  defence.  In  the  first  place,  I had  not  the  right  to 
do  so  ; and  in  the  next  place  I have  said  nothing  but  what 
is  scrupulously  exact.  My  duty  was  to  give  a statement 
of  facts,  without  taking  account  of  what  was  the  opinion 
of  my  fellow-worker  in  his  capacity  of  Editor  of  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  for  I think  I am  right  in 
believing  that  the  Photographic  News  would  have  no 
business  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  another 
journal.  A description  of  facts  which  is  simply  true 
ought  never  to  become  a subject  of  controversy.  But  while 
excusing  myself  to  my  readers  for  continuing  a personal 
discussion,  which  I am  compelled  to  do,  having  the  right 
of  reply,  I would  beg  my  honourable  colleague  to  listen 
for  a short  while  to  the  arguments  which  I advance  in  the 
same  hospitable  columns  tfiat  he  has  selected  for  putting 
forward  his  own  views.  He  confesses  at  the  outset  that 
he  was  in  ignorance  of  any  dispute  on  the  subject  of  taking 
photographs  by  the  electric  light.  This  is  at  once  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  being  in  the  right  in  men- 
tioning the  subject,  since  my  aim  is  to  make  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News  acquainted  with 
all  that  takes  place  here.  I was  the  first  to  speak  of  the 
photographic  operations  carried  on  with  the  electric  light, 
and  to  describe  the  fetes— before  the  one  at  the  opera 
house — to  which  they  have  given  occasion  ; it  was,  there- 
fore, nothing  but  just  that  I should  go  on  to  give  an 
account  of  the  events  which  followed,  without  any  other 
considerations  than  those  which  influenced  my  vocations  as 
a conscientious  correspondent.  To  have  ignored  the  ques- 
tion altogether  would  have  been  futile.  Shortly,  but  pre- 
cisely stated,  here  it  is.  The  Editor  of  the  Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic  wrote  an  article  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  apparatus  and  fittings  used  for  the  electric  light  at  the 
opera  fete  were  not  protected  by  patent.  M.  Liebert  pro- 
tested against  this  statement.  These  facts  1 stated  in  your 
journal,  of  which  1 am  a correspondent,  and,  in  face  of  an 
action  commenced  in  a court  of  law,  I warned  photographers 
against  running  the  risk  of  being  themselves  subject  to  a 
similar  inconvenience  by  introducing  the  Vander  Weyde 
system  before  a competent  decision  as  to  the  legal  position 
of  the  patent  rights  had  been  arrived  at.  Now  what  could 
be  more  correct,  or  less  reprehensible,  than  this’?  My 
honourable  colleague  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he 
published  his  account  strictly  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  he  received.  Is  it  my  fault  if  this  information  be 
erroneous  or  incomplete  ? 1 notice,  with  pleasure,  his 

statement ; I cannot,  however,  pass  over  iu  silence  the 
censure  which  is  implied — the  more  so,  that  the  readers 
of  the  Photographic  News  will  scarcely  care  to  consult 
the  back  numbers  of  that  journal  to  read  over  again  my 
letter,  published  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  sent  off  from 
here  on  the  23rd.  The  rebuke  to  which  I have  laid 
myself  open  is,  that  I have  accused  my  colleague  of 
not  having  published  M.  Liebert’s  letter.  The  fact  is, 

1 merely  remarked  that  such  a letter  had  been  sent  off, 
and  this  I knew  for  certain,  inasmuch  as  a similar  letter, 
together  with  a request  that  it  might  be  inserted,  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  other  technical  journals,  such  as 
the  Revue  Photographique,  on  whose  staff  I have  the 
honour  of  being  a member.  It  never  could  have 
entered  my  he.ad  to  accuse  my  colleague  of  such 
remissness,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  next 
number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  after  the  date 
of  that  letter  only  appeared  on  the  1st  of  July.  Had 
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I done  so,  I should  have  accomplished  the  f»"at  of  giving 
an  account  of  an  event  before  it  had  happened.  If  1 had 
the  power  of  proclaiming  the  news  of  an  occurrence  a 
week  in  advance  of  its  taking  place,  I should  be  the 
most  astonishing  and  most  highly  sought  after  corres- 
pondent of  the  entire  universe.  I cannot  possibly  allow 
myself  to  be  supposed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  faculty 
which  1 have,  unfortunately  for  me,  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  possess.  I am  not  less  in  perplexity  as  to 
another  little  stricture  that  is  passed  on  me.  My  honour- 
able colleague  complains  that  1 did  not  send  him  a line 
on  the  subject  of  the  action  at  law  before  I sent  an 
account  of  it  to  you.  Much  as  I have  ransacked  my 
memory,  I find  no  precedent  for  a correspondent  con- 
sulting his  colleagues  as  to  the  nature  of  the  news  which 
he  is  going  to  publish.  If  all  journalists  were  subject 
to  restraints  of  that  kind.  I do  not  see  how  they  would 
be  able  to  fulfil  their  duties ; working  night  and  day 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  them.  Besides,  this  pre- 
caution, even  if  I had  had  recourse  to  it,  would 
have  been  useless,  since  M.  Leou  Vidal  confesses  that 
his  letters  are  lost  in  the  post,  and  that  in  his  case 
the  post  is  so  irregular  as  to  deliver  his  copy  of  the 
Photographic  News  more  than  a week  after  date.  1 con- 
tent myself,therefore,  by  thanking  my  honourable  colleague 
for  the  explanation  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  give,  and  to 
beg  him  to  accept  in  good  part  my  regrets  for  having  vexed 
him  unintentionally,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  sincere 
wish  that  his  postman  may  for  the  future  be  more  regular. 
If  he  wants  it,  I will  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power, 
in  a sincere  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  to  remedy  this  defect. 
What  should  we  poor  newspaper  scribblers  do  if  all  our 
journals  and  our  letters,  like  the  dragoons  in  one  of  the 
pieces  of  Offenbach,  were  always  to  arrive  too  late  ? 

Notification  and  Trial  of  a A^etv  Rapid  Process. — Great  ex- 
citement has  been  caused  during  the  last  few  days  by  the 
announcement  of  an  instantaneous  process  which  is  to  sur- 
pass all  other  processes  yet  known.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Petit  Journal  that  a foreign  chemist  had  arrived  in  Paris 
with  a method  of  his  own  invention,  by  which  he  was  able 
to  take  a negative  in  two  seconds  under  a cloudy  sky.  This 
was  a piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune.  “ No  more  head- 
rests," it  was  said : “the  experiments  already  made  have 
given  most  astounding  results.  In  the  open  air  the  rapidity 
of  the  process  is  so  great  that  horses  can  be  photographed 
in  full  trot,  and  panoramic  views  can  be  taken  from  a 
balloon."  I have  quoted  the  paragraph  word  for  word. 
Naturally,  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  photo- 
graphers, was  vividly  aroused  by  this  advertisement,  which 
at  the  first  reading  seemed  calculated  to  take  one’s  breath 
away ; and  I went  at  once,  in  accordance  with  my  duty 
as  a loyal  reporter,  to  obtain  more  precise  information.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  learn,  on  excellent  authority,  that 
some  experiments  bad  already  been  made  by  the  newly- 
arrived  benefactor  of  photography  in  several  of  the  studios 
of  the  city.  But  it  appears  that  it  had  very  quickly  been 
found  necessary  to  put  a damper  on  the  strings  of  his  too 
brilliant  instrument.  It  was  more  than  exaggeration,  for 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  process  be  even  work- 
able ; at  any  rate,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  rapidity 
obtained  is  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  far  from  coming  up  to  the  standard  announced  by 
the  Pettt  Journal.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
a political  paper  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  its 
photographic  news,  published,  apparently,  in  a fit  of 
enthusiasm  at  a fever  heat.  We  may,  I think,  say  once 
more,  with  your  great  poet,  “ Much  ado  about  nothing.” 
The  Germeuil- Bonnaud  Process  for  Photographing  in 
Natural  Colours. — On  several  occasions  I have  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  the 
process  of  M.  Germeuil-Bounaud  for  taking  coloured  photo- 
graphs, and  I also  stated  that  a company  for  working  the 
rocess  had  been  formed  at  Paris.  The  inventor,  however, 
as  not  been  able  to  approve  the  provisional  statutes  of 
the  company,  on  account  of  its  being  found  impossible  to 


introduce  some  modifications  that  he  desired,  and  he  is 
therefore  now  at  liberty  to  work  or  distribute  licences 
for  working  his  process  as  may  seem  best  :o  himself.  lie 
has  already  sold  his  patent  rights  in  America.  In  France, 
several  photographers  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  process  into  their  own  laboratories.  I am  also 
glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  it  will  soon  be  available 
in  your  own  country  ; an  agent  of  AI.  Germeuil-Bonnaud 
has  already  left  for  England,  and  will  have  full  powers  for 
disposing  of  the  licence  to  work  the  process  there. 

K.  Versnaeven. 


GUP. 

“ And  what,  in  the  name  of  gelatino-bromide  and  artificial 
lighting,  may  ‘ gup  ’ be  supposed  to  mean  T’  I hear  a 
chorus  of  those  who  have  never  either  read  Aliss  Florence 
Marryat,  or  luxuriated  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society,  reiterating  all  round  me.  “ Is  it  a patent 
combustible  nightlight  which  burns  for  ever,  and  enables 
us  to  photograph  the  details  of  a shadow  in  a fraction  of  a 
second  for  a fraction  of  a farthing  ? or  is  it  a strictly  pro- 
tected innovation  in  dry-plate  work  which  we  have  all 
been  innocently  making  use  of  for  the  last  three  years  ’? 
No  ; “ gup  ” is  none  of  these  things.  It  is  simply  an 
Anglo-Indian  abbreviation  for  “gossip,”  and  for  facility 
of  pronunciation  and  extreme  lucidity  is  about  as  satisfac- 
tory an  expression  as  the  abode  of  rajahs  and  of 
Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  has  as  yet  contrived  to 
produce. 

Moreover,  “gup”  is  exactly  applicable  to  the  present 
lucubrations.  “ It  expresses  what  we  mean,  sirs,”  as  Mr. 
Terry  says  in  Little  Doctor  Faust,  and  is  obviously  a 
happier  title  than  the  “ occasional  memoranda  upon  con- 
temporary events  of  passing  interest,"  or  any  other  such 
rigmarole  that  requires  a gargantuan  mouth  to  swallow 
it  even  piecemeal.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  my  masters, 
and  if  the  audience  gathered  to  listen  to  the  judicial 
utterances  that  emanate  from  the  bench  of  the  New  s 
cannot  appreciate  the  terseness,  and,  my  modesty 
compels  me  to  add,  the  vigour,  of  Chief-Justice  “ Kaleido- 
scope’s” summing-up,  they  may  go  their  ways  and 
listen  to  the  long-winded  twaddle  of  Chief-Justice  some- 
body else. 

Occasionally  writing  social  articles  for  a contemporary, 
and  being  some  time  since  hard  up  for  a suitable 
topic,  I actually  succeeded  in  evolving  a column  and 
a half  out  of  the  subject  of  gossip.  One  of  my 
“ points,"  I remember,  was  the  distinction  th.at  ought 
to  be  drawn  between  gossip,  and  its  ugly  half- 
brother,  scandal.  I risk  the  imputation  of  bad  taste  in 
quoting  myself,  for  a reason  which  1 trust  my  readers 
will  approve.  The  paragraphic  style  in  which  this  is 
written  may,  perhaps,  remind  some  of  other  instances  in 
which  it  is  now  being  widely  adopted.  Paragraphs  even 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be  the  chosen  tools  of  scandal. 
But  in  their  perusal  of  the  present  column,  my  readers 
must  cast  aside  all  idea  of  scandal  or  malicious  comment. 

I have  nothing  but  “gup”  to  offer  you,  nothing  but 
light  and  lightsome  gossip  upon  “the  daily  round,  the 
common  task,"  of  the  photographic  community  at  large. 

Uf  course,  if  folks  will  persist  in  going  astray,  “Kaleido- 
scope” must  follow  their  example,  and  shake  up  his  bits 
of  coloured  glass  into  all  sorts  of  distorted  shapes,  if  only 
to  show  what  an  ugly  aspect  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
want  of  harmony.  Otherwise,  I am  of  opinion  that  wo 
shall  all  agree  remarkably  well.  I am  an  amateur  with- 
out the  least  professional  bias;  1 am  not  by  nature 
pugnacious ; and  I am  a bit  of  an  enthusiast  as  regards 
photography  and  photographic  progress.  With  this  cate- 
gory of  virtues,  I ^sill  now  formally  introduce  to  you  my- 
self under  the  name — and  “a  good  name  too,"  isn’t  it? — of 
“ Kaleidoscope.”  Beyond  this,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
remaining  a photographic  Junius,  Ilistoricus,  Bernal 
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Osborne,  or  any  other  distinguished  temporary  incog, 
to  whom  my  polite  readers  may  think  fit  to  compare  me. 

That  was  a pathetic  letter  from  Mr  Bradforde  in  last 
week’s  News,  respecting  “bogus”  employers;  and,  in 
one  sense,  it  was  a telling  argument  in  favour  of  that  good 
institution,  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 
At  the  same  time.  I can’t  help  thinking,  in  an  amateur  sort 
of  way,  that  the  Association  is  of  more  use  to  the  drones 
in  the  photographic  hive  than  to  such  capable  “ workers  ” 
as  Mr.  Bradforde. 

Tne  above  notwithstanding,  “ Kaleidoscope  ” will  have 
half-a-sovcreign  ready  if — and  I am  sure  Mr.  Harland  will 
thank  him  for  the  proviso— nineteen  others  can  be  found 
to  make  up  a “ Photographic  News  Subscription  ” of  £10 
to  the  funds  of  the  P.B.A. 

I don’t  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bardforde,  armed  with  his 
letters  from  his  anything  but  gay  deceiver,  would  be  guilty 
of  libel  in  publishing  that — ahem ! individual’s  name ; but, 
doubtless,  Mr.  Bardforde  has  satisfied  himself  on  this  not 
unimportant  point. 

Hurroo!  Begorra!  Erin  mavourneen,  slan  lath  go  bragh  ! 
Ceade  mille  failtha  {Anglice — a hundred  thousand  wel- 
comes) to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Quid  Ireland,  with 
its  broth  of  a president,  whom  “ Kaleidoscope  ” doesn’t 
happen  to  know,  but  respects  and  esteems  all  the  same. 

In  reference  to  the  wide  and  somewhat  prolix  discussion 
about  adiactinic  media  (“  Kaleidoscope  ” naturally  feels  in- 
terested in  coloured  glass),  I have  seen  some  orange  paper 
which,  steeped  lu  boiled  oil,  is  (so  the  extremely  “ rapid  " 
firm  of  38,  Great  Queen  Street,  tells  me)  a perfect  protec- 
tion, even  for  instantaneous  gelatine  plates,  against  daylight. 
It  has  the  additional  advantages  of  giving  ample  light,  and 
being  delightfully  cheap. 

I want  to  know  when  tourist  photographers  are  going 
to  bid  farewell  at  any  rate  to  the  bulk  of  the  glass  which 
most  of  them  are  forced  to  carry  about  with  them.  Herr 
Warnerke’s  tissue  is  convenient,  but  it  is  dearer  than  the 
glass  which  it  discards.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  plan  of  trans- 
fer is  a neat  one,  but  necessitates  coating  a batch  of 

lates  for  each  day’s  exposure.  The  Rev.  II.  Palmer 

as  made  progress  with  his  gelatine  films,  and  Mr. 
Ferrier  has  done  good  work  in  the  same  direction.  But 
all  this  is  hardly  conclusive.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  a 
removable  sensitive  film  by  first  rubbing  a glass  plate 
with  French  chalk,  next  coating  it  with  plain  collodion, 
then  with  chrome-alumed  gelatine  (as  in  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper’s  substratum),  and  lastly,  with  collodion  emulsion  ? 
Unless  I am  mistaken,  this  would  be  an  improvement  on 
Mr.  Ferrier’s  plan,  and  I regret  that  time  and  opportunity 
are  not  allowed  me  to  prove  or  disprove  my  theory.  Per- 
haps one  of  my  readers  will  lend  a hand  and  some 
brains  to  put  this  little  matter  straight. 

Can’t  some  intelligent  artist  make  an  exhibition  instan- 
taneous picture  of  the  crowd  thronging  to  a morning  per- 
formance of  a popular  piece?  The  departure  of  the 
Comedie  Franijaise  has  removed,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all 
opportunities ; but  abundance  of  good  ones  still  remain. 
A group  of  old  women  gossiping  over  their  tea,  too,  would 
make  a capital  picture ; it  might  be  called*'  Gup,”  and  be 
dedicated  to  Kaleidoscope. 

o 

APPARATUS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  GELATlNO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  A.  J.  JAUSIAN. 

Alreadt  I have  received  a large  number  of  letters  asking 
if  I supply  plates  and  emulsion,  and  what  kind  of  drying- 
box  I use.  At  present  I am  not  in  a position  to  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  plates  on  a large  scale,  my  main 


object  being  to  give  all  the  necessary  instruction,  as  far  as 
I am  able,  so  that  photographers  may  prepare  their  own 
plates  ; and  I sincerely  hope  that  by  following  every  de- 
scription that  they  will  succeed  .as  well  as  I have  done. 

^>g-  1 gives  a sectional  view  of  the  drying-box.  A is  a 
einc  tube  four  inches  in  diameter  ; B is  a zinc  tube  two 
inches  diameter ; C i.s  a small  gas  jet  that  burns  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  B,  and  warms  the  said  tube,  thereby 
causing  the  air  that  passes  up  A to  become  slightly  warmed, 
and  passes  over  the  first  shelf  of  plates,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  passes  out  by  the  tube  B.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  air  must  pass  through  the  box  before  it  can 


supply  the  gas  flame.  If  cold  draught  is  required,  light 
the  top  burner,  D,  and  if  required  to  dry  spontaneously, 
then  break  up  some  quicklime,  about  the  size  of  cracking 
nuts,  and  three  parts  fill  the  two  trays  shown  in  sketch  ; 
close  the  door,  and  in  about  two  days  the  whole  box  of 
plates  are  nicely  dried. 

Fig.  2 gives  a sectional  view  of  my  emulsion  kettle. 
The  sketch  will  explain  itself.  A is  the  kettle,  B the 
earthen  jar,  C the  bottle  containing  the  emulsion,  D the 
thermometer,  E gas  jet,  F three-legged  iron  stand,  G is  a 
conical  lid,  so  that  a large-necked  bottle  can  be  used  for 
the  emulsion. 

Fig.  3 is  exactly  the  ruby  lantern  I use.  It  is  made  to 


rest  on  the  top  of  a Silber  paraffin  burner  ; three  sides  are 
fitted  with  deep  ruby  glass,  six  inches  by  four  inches ; the 
back  part  is  fitted  with  a door  ; th^chimney  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  magic  lantern,  which,  by  the  elbow,  stops  the 
light  from  striking  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

I sincerely  hope  the  above  sketches  and  description  I 
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have  given  may  prove  themselves  of  value  to  all  photo- 
graphers who  have  been  seeking  practical  information  for 
working  the  gelatino-bromide  process. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  PRE- 
PARING GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  PnOTO-CHEMICUS. 

A DEBT  of  gratitude  is  certainly  due  to  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Jarman,  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  has 
stopped  a gap  for  the  benefit  of  his  professional  brethren, 
by  his  most  lucid  explanation  of  the  process  of  preparing 
and  working  gelatine  emulsion  plates.  His  paper  is 
exactly  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  ; and,  so  far  from 
complaining  that  he  has  repeated  a “thrice  told  tale,” 

1 feel  sure  that  your  readers  will  heartily  welcome  any — 
even  the  most  trivial  —details  in  connection  with  a process 
which,  having  slumbered  for  so  many  years  since  its  inven- 
tion by  Dr.  Maddox,  has  now  come  suddenly  to  the  front  in 
a manner  which  threatens  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
practice  of  photography. 

1 sincerely  trust  that  every  worker  in  this  department 
will  freely  add  their  experiences  to  those  of  Mr.  Jarman, 
as  they  may  fully  depend  that  no  information  they  have 
gained  by  practice  can  be  too  trivial  to  interest  their 
fellow-workers. 

With  this  feeling,  1 am  induced  to  add  my  mite  to  the 
common  stock,  my  special  object  now,  being  to  simplify 
Mr.  Jarman’s  process  for  the  benefit  of  brother-amateurs. 

The  plan  I propose  involves  no  outlay  for  apparatus  of 
any  kind,  aud  enables  us  to  carry  the  whole  process  nearly 
through  in  daylight.  It  is  as  follows: — Having  pre- 
pared, set,  cut  up,  and  washed  the  emulsion  (the  latter  by 
Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  method),  I melt  it,  and  pour  it 
into  a common  stoneware  ink  bottle,  cork  this  down,  and, 
for  still  greater  security,  tie  the  cork  over  with  leather. 

I then  immerse  this  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  containing 
water  from  90®  to  100°.  I then  bring  this  out  of  the 
dark  room  into  one  in  which  it  may  be  constantly  under 
my  observation,  and,  by  means  of  the  smallest  possible 
light  from  a Uunsen  burner  (and  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  heat  is  required),  keep  it  for  three,  four,  or  five 
days  at  the  required  temperature.  Where  gas  is  not 
available,  a night-light,  or  perhaps  even  two,  under  the 
saucepan  answer  equally  well.  Test  the  temperature 
occasionally,  taking  precautions  that  the  heat  shall  not 
rise  much  above  100°,  and  fill  up,  as  evaporation  occurs, 
with  warm  water. 

When  digested  sufficiently  long,  take  the  jar  back  into 
the  dark  room,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  jar  may  be 
opened  at  any  time,  and  a plate  coated,  exposed,  and  deve- 
loped, as  an  experiment.  Of  course  the  process  may  be 
reversed,  and  the  washing,  &c.,  done  after  the  digestion  ; 
but  1 prefer  the  former  plan. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the  effect  of  long 
digestion  should  be  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  when  first  made 
it  is  probably  a simple  solution  of  gelatine,  in  which  silver 
bromide  is  mechanically  suspended,  and  that  the  effect  of 
digestion  at  increased  temperature  is  to  create  a chemical 
combination  in  which  silver  bromide  is  no  longer  the  active 
agent,  but  a compound  of  the  organic  matter,  bromine  and 
silver — in  fact,  what  may  be  called  “ organo-bromide  of 
silver.”  Now  as,  in  a general  way,  organic  salts  of  metals 
are  much  more  readily  decomposed  by  chemical  agents  (light 
being  a most  powerful  one)  than  inorganic,  the  silver  salt  so 
created  is  much  more  readily  reduced  than  the  stable  silver 
bromide.  Hence  each  day’s  digestion  renders  the  solution 
more  tensitive,  because  every  hour  is  creating  more  of  the 
triple  combination,  and  (theoretically,  at  least)  the  most 
perfect  emulsion  would  be  that  in  which  this  combination 
had  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit ; but  practically  this 
point  is  not  likely  to  be  attained,  as  decomposition  would 
probably  occur  before  such  limit  was  reached. 


FLEXIBLE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  A.  W.  TURNER. 

There  has  long  been  wanting  for  many  purposes  in  photo- 
graphy a reliable  method  of  removing  the  negative  film 
from  the  glass  to  an  equally  transparent,  though  flexible, 
support ; and  having,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments, 
discovered  a simple  method  by  which  this  result  can  be 
obtained,  I hasten  to  make  known  to  your  readers,  trust- 
ing that  they  will  give  it  a trial  to  find  as  much  satisfac- 
tion in  its  use  as  1 do  myself.  Without  further  parley  I 
will  proceed  to  describe  my  mode  of  working. 

I take  an  ordinary  varnished  and  retouched  negative, 
place  it  in  a dish  of  cold  water,  and  with  it  a piece  of  sheet 
gelatine  about  a quarter-inch  smaller  all  round  than  the 
negative  (a  sample  of  which  gelatine  I enclose  to  the 
Editor).  Allow  this  to  soak  a couple  of  minutes,  until 
slightly  limp ; take  both  out  of  the  water  together,  and 
squeegee  in  a similar  manner  to  ordinary  carbon  prints, 
with  a piece  of  india-rubber  cloth  over  it  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  gelatine.  Now  put  the  negative,  with  gelatine 
attached,  into  another  dish  containing  methylated  spirits 
for  a few  minutes,  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  water  from 
the  gelatine  as  possible.  Stand  it  in  a pLte-rack  to  drain, 
until  it  is  surface  dry,  which  will  only  take  about  five  minutes 
or  so  ; then  coat  with  normal  collodion,  aud  stand  up  in  a 
warm  room  till  dry,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  when,  by  gently  raising  the  film  with  a penknife, 
it  will  entirely  leave  the  glass,  and  you  will  have  a flexible 
negative  as  transparent  as  when  on  the  glass,  which  can  be 
printed  from  either  side. 

1 need  hardly  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  this  class  of 
negatives,  and  have  only  to  remind  photographers  how  they 
can  be  used  for  the  single  transfer  carbon  process  without 
obtaining  reversed  images  ; they  can  be  kept  in  books  like 
ordinary  paper  prints,  are  easily  cut,  besides  a host  of  other 
advantages  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  addition,  there  is  a great  saving  in  expense,  as  the 
glass  can  be  used  over  again  as  often  as  you  like.  Var- 
nished negatives,  however  old,  can  be  transferred  by  this 
means,  except  when  they  have  been  taken  on  albumenized 
glass  ; and  even,  these  if  they  are  only  a few  days  old,  are 
easily  removed  ; but  it  appears  from  my  experiments  that 
old  albumenized  negatives  become  so  attached  to  the 
glass  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  that  they  cannot 
be  detached  by  this  means ; in  fact,  in  one  instance,  the 
film  actually  split,  one  half  coming  off  on  the  gelatine, 
and  the  other  remaining  on  the  glass.  This  is  my  expe- 
rience on  this  point,  but  I should  like  to  have  some  of 
the  results  obtained  by  others  with  albumenized  glass. 
With  other  negatives  I find  the  method  work  without 
the  slightest  defect,  and,  in  proof,  enclose  a few  flexible 
negatives  to  the  Editor,  one  of  which  was  taken  at  least 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

1 must  confess  I was  rather  surprised  myself  at  the 
easy  way  in  which  the  films  can  by  this  means  be 
removed,  nnd  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
gelatine  when  soaked  in  water  expands  so  much  that  its 
contraction  in  drying  is  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome 
the  attraction  of  the  collodion  film  to  the  glass,  which, 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed,  of  course  leaves  its 
original  support.  The  methylated  spirits  I use  to  hasten 
the  drying,  and  the  collodion  to  prevent  the  gelatine  curl- 
ing up  when  it  leaves  the  glass  ; without  it  the  contract- 
ing power  of  the  gelatine  is  so  great  that  it  drags  the  film 
from  the  glass  before  it  is  dry,  and  consequently  spoils  the 
negative. 

I only  intend  this  as  a short  record  of  the  result  of  my 
experiments  ; and  this  being  now  my  busiest  time,  I am 
forced  for  the  present  to  lay  aside ; but  any  further 
information  on  the  subject  I shall  be  happy  to  give  your 
readers,  if  required,  and  trust  that  they  will  at  least  give 
this  method  a trial. 
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THE  WEATHER  r G110A.NS  FROM  UNDER  THE 
SKYLIGHT ! 

BY  W.  0.  SHAW, 

Complaints  and  grumbling  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
or,  rather,  of  the  year.  The  drizzling  rain  and  chilly  atmos- 
phere of  July  are  perhaps  enough  to  raise  a sigh  of  anxiety 
even  from  a patient  photographer.  As  the  rain  patters  on  the 
skylight,  and  sundry  vessels  are  distributed  upon  the  floor 
to  catch  the  droppings  of  a leaky  roof,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
sitters  are  scarce  and  operators  wanting  situations  plentiful. 

Our  worthy  Editor,  but  a short  time  ago,  alluded  to  the 
probability  of  experiments  in  srtifluial  lighting  being  aban- 
doned during  the  summer  (?)  months. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  photographers  will  no  doubt 
feel  more  graciously  disposed  towards  the  proposed  employ- 
ment of  a system  which  will  enable  them  to  work  in  a warm 
and  comfortable  apartment,  instead  of  under  the  melancholy 
expanse  of  skylight  revealing  a leaden  sky,  and  emitting 
sundry  and  divers  unpleasant  droppings. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  it 
appears  as  though  venders  of  rapid  dry  plates  would  reap  a 
harvest  during  the  present  weather,  if  there  are  not  too  many 
of  them  in  the  market.  It  is  evidently  the  process  of  the 
future,  and  before  long  every  portraitist  will  have  his  own 
favourate  brand.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  (if  it  can 
bo  overcome)  is  the  tedious  development  of  emulsion  plates, 
which,  after  the  rapidity  of  the  ordinary  process,  is  trying 
in  the  extreme  when  one  is  busy,  while  to  let  customers  go 
away  before  developing  is  a risk  somewhat  formidable. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a charm  in  photographic  art  by 
which  every  true  disciple  of  the  camera  is  held  spell-bound. 
The  sentence  relative  to  the  late  Mr.  0.  G.  Rej  lander  in  last 
week’s  News,  “ But  he  lived  and  died  a poor  man,”  con- 
tains a strangely  bewitching  pathos.  Are  there  not  many 
unknown  ones,  many  whose  picture  contains  real  merit — 
though  they  could  not  be  exhibited  by  the  side  of  his — who 
have  also  felt  tbe  bitter  pinch  of  poverty?  Men  with  large 
ambition,  good  talent,  but  small  capital.  Unbusinesslike, 
it  may  be,  but  true  artists,  nevertheless.  It  has  been  said 
that  good  artists  are  muffs  at  business. 

From  time  to  time,  trying  seasons  have  thinned  the  ranks 
of  photographers,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  studios 
and  businesses  being  advertised,  t’ne  present  period  promises 
to  make  a rare  clearance  of  those  who  have  grown  weary  of 
the  smell  of  collodion.  However  grand  a sentiment  may  be, 
one  cannot  live  upon  it : neither  love  for  the  camera  nor 
“love  in  a cottage”  will  avail  to  satisfy  hunger  when  the 
cupboard  is  empty  ; and  as  the  profession  will  not  suffer  by 
a decrease  of  its  followers,  nor  the  public  fail  to  receive 
snflicient  photographic  attention,  we  would  not  suggest  one 
word  of  reproach  upon  those  who  comtemplate  turning  their 
backs  upon  the  studio. 

Specially  unfortunate,  indeed,  are  our  sea-side  friends  this 
year.  Those  who  depend  upon  a good  run  from  June  to 
October  are  drawing  long  faces.  What  visitors  are  not  kept 
at  home  by  the  depression  of  trade,  or  economy  necessitated 
thereby,  will  scarcely  be  tempted  to  venture  into  “ lodgings 
by  the  sea-side  ” in  weather  like  this.  The  present  is  surely 
a time  for  legitimate  photographic  dodging  (I  don’t  mean 
questionable  transactions),  and  fertile  indeed  must  be  tbe 
brain  of  the  photographer  who  can  invent  some  means  to 
induce  sitters  to  visit  the  studio. 

Let  ns,  however,  take  heart  and  hope  that  even  yet,  before 
“ the  harvest  is  past  and  the  summer  ended,”  some  bright 
genial  sunshine  may  cheer  us  into  good  spirits  once  more,  and 
remembering  (by  this  foretaste)  the  dreary  days  of  November 
that  may  be  in  store,  let  us  be  more  than  usually  careful 
against  indulgence  in  spirits  which  are  not  good,  either  for 
our  pockets  or  our  brains. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  RACE  HORSE  IN  MOTION. 
The  San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  publishing  some  comments 
from  the  East  and  from  Europe  on  the  photographic  feat  of 
Mr.  Muybiidge,  says 


The  adage  that  a genius  is  never  appreciated  at  home  i s 
fairly  exemplified  in  the  result  of  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graphing of  horses  in  motion,  suggested  by  Oovenor  Stanford 
and  carried  into  practice  by  Muybridge.  The  idea  was  a grand 
one,  not  alone  for  its  applicability  to  the  purpose  which  first 
gave  occasion  for  it,  but  as  it  could  be  made  available  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  advance  science  and  art.  It  settled  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  the  action  of  horses  which  had  long  been 
in  dispute,  and  startled  those  who  fancied  they  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  a horse  bandied  bis 
feet  and  legs  at  a fast  trot  and  gallop. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  object 
could  not  cavil  at  the  correctness  of  it,  and  a written  or  verbal 
explanation  to  a man  of  intelligence  was  generally  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  the  pictures  were  accurate.  But  the  first 
which  were  printed,  viz.,  one  representation  of  Occident  when 
trotting  fast,  was  ridiculed  by  nearly  every  one,  and  a New 
York  journal  characterized  it  “ as  too  absurd  for  belief  or  com- 
ment.” That  was  taken  when  one  fore  foot  was  extended  to 
the  utmost  point,  at  the  instant  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  it  looked  more  like  the  representation  of  a horse 
coming  to  a sudden  scop  than  the  usually  accepted  ideal  of  foot 
motion. 

Artists  who  had  made  a study  of  the  horse  were  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  a humbug,  though  there  was  an  inherent 
verification  to  the  few  who  had  closely  scanned  for  years  the 
positions  of  the  limbs,  and  who  had  closely  studied  with  a view 
of  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  improve  the  action,  in  order 
that  the  animal  might  be  enabled  to  go  faster.  When  this 
picture  was  taken  the  machinery  was  in  an  imperfect  state. 
Gov.  Stanford  inquired  of  Mr.  Muybridge  if  ho  could  photograph 
tbe  horse  in  motion.  The  answer  was.  Not  with  the  present 
instruments,  but  that  he  thought  he  might  perfect  them  so  as 
to  do  it.  Several  experiments  were  tried,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory one  was  a kind  of  clock-work  arrangement,  graded  to 
the  supposed  speed  of  the  horse.  This  required  to  be  started 
as  the  horse  came  opposite  the  first  camera  by  hand,  and  the 
synchronism  between  tbe  human  eye  and  hand  was  not  exact 
enough  to  give  an  absolutely  correct  result.  A happy  thought — 
an  inspiration,  it  might  be  termed — gave  the  cue  to  success. 

When  Governor  Stanford  struck  the  last  spike  which  connected 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  the  blovv  resounded  over  the  bay 
in  the  booming  of  cannon  simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  the 
hammer,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  was  aware  that  the  long  expectant  hope  was  consum- 
mated. Upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles,  across  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  athwart  sterile  plains  and  rich  valleys  intervened, 
but  not  even  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a second  marked  the 
interval  between  tbe  stroke  and  the  report.  Why  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  agency  of  the  subtle  fluid  which  could  thus 
annihilate  space?  Fortunately,  there  was  a liberal  spirit  and 
abundant  means  to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  and  the  best  arti- 
sans of  San  Francisco  and  England  were  called  upon  to  perfect 
the  details.  Assiduously  Miuybridge  laboured.  Whether  in  the 
frozen  North  or  among  the  plantations  of  Central  America,  his 
thoughts  were  on  the  future.  Could  tbe  magician,  more  potent 
than  over  the  wildest  imagination  pictured,  be  brought  into 
service,  or  that  which  had  proved  such  a boon  in  other  pursuits 
be  successfully  evoked  ? Those  who  witnessed  the  operation  on 
that  bright  June  day  at  Palo  Alto  can  answer  that  never  was 
a more  satisfactory  demonstration.  The  trotter,  after  being 
“ warmed  up,”  as  though  he  were  to  start  in  a race,  came  whirl- 
ing by.  There  was  a whizz  as  the  sulky  wheels  pressed  the 
wires  which  opened  the  cameras,  and  the  whole  series  of  twelve 
pictures  wore  taken  in  less  than  the  half  of  a second.  Eagerly 
the  small  group  scrutinized  the  piece  of  glass  as  it  was  lifted  from 
the  bath,  in  the  tinted  light  which  came  through  the  yellow 
screens.  There  was  tbe  flying  steed  in  every  position,  trans- 
ferred with  such  delicate  fidelity  that  there  was  a feeling  of  awe 
mixed  with  that  of  gratification  at  the  marvellous  exhibition. 
Necromancer  never  accomplished  anything  to  compare  with  it. 
A.  still  more  arduous  task  was  to  give  tbe  stride  of  the  race  horse 
with  the  same  perfection.  The  wheels  could  not  be  utilized  to 
release  tbe  electrical  current,  and  threads  were  stretched  across, 
which  would  break  as  the  animal  swept  against  them.  The 
velocity  was  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  rash  was  as  swift  as 
tbe  flight  of  an  eagle.  The  record  was  again  on  the  glass,  per- 
fect, though  the  forms  so  grotesque  that  men  who  had  owned 
and  ran  race  horses  for  a quarter  of  a century  were  staggered  at 
tbe  incongruity  - the  difference  between  the  real  and  the 
imaginary.  Here  was  a new  era.  The  beliefs  of  the  past  were 
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shattered,  and  new  convictions  to  tako  the  place  of  long- 
cherished,  though  ignorant  opinions.  Many  things  could  now 
be  explained,  heretofore  impenetrable,  and  injuries  avoided 
which  before  were  accepted  as  inevitable. 

The  Cai/ then  gives  an  aocouut  of  the  tokens  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efiorts  and  congratulations  on  their  result  received 
by  Mr.  Muybridge,  not  only  from  foreign  correspondents, 
but  from  many  Eastern  gentlemen,  and  concludes  as 
follows : — 

The  cartoons  representing  the  fast  gallop  give  a key  to  the 
breaking  down  of  so  many  horses.  In  trotting,  the  body  is  sup- 
ported by  two  feet  at  a time,  one  tore  and  one  hind  foot,  carry- 
ing the  animal  along  until  the  bound  is  made,  or  very  nearly  so, 
probably  the  hind  foot  a little  later,  in  order  to  give  the  most 
force.  This  brings  an  equable  strain  and  throws  the  work  on 
both.  In  running,  the  Lind  feet,  at  one  point  of  the  stride, 
tonch,  but  in  the  series  of  eleven  pictures,  only  one  shows  them 
in  this  position.  But  while  there  may  be  a time  when  both  of 
the  fore  feet  are  on  the  track  at  once,  the  cameras,  twenty-seven 
inches  apart,  failed  to  record  it,  therefore  the  presumption  is  that 
one  fore  leg  has  to  sustain  the  whole  of  the  weight,  animal  and 
rider,  while  the  body  is  moved  along  five  feet.  Just  before  the 
foot  is  elevated,  and  while  it  is  yet  on  the  ground,  a perpen- 
dicular from  it  will  strike  back  of  t he  saddle.  This  adds  to  the 
weight  the  immense  leverage  which  the  head,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  rider  exert,  owing  to  the  centre  of  gravity  being  thrown 
80  far  forward  of  its  support.  While  this  foot  is  directly  under 
the  rider,  the  weight  forces  the  ankle  to  the  ground.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  tendons  must  have  a terrible  tension,  and 
no  wonder  that  the  sheathing  of  them  is  ruptured. 


Comsffonhna. 

GAS-LIGHT  PORTRAITURE. 

SiE, — Through  the  application  of  gas  to  portraiture  by  Mr 
P.  M.  Laws,  no  doubt  many  photographers,  with  myself,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  approach  of  winter  with  eager  interest. 
Yea,  in  the  face  of  such  a summer  (save  the  word!)  is  there 
not  a hope  that  with  Wigham’s  burner  in  our  studios  wo 
might  in  some  measure  make  up  for  past  losses  ? But  we 
must  first  “ put  our  houses  in  order : ” procure  one  of  the 
large  lamps,  with  all  necessary  adjuncts,  as  reflectors,  &c. 
In  your  admirable  article  last  month  you  say,  “ Of  course  re- 
flectors play  an  important  part  in  utilizing  gas-light  for 
urposes  of  portraiture,  and  Mr.  Laws  has  adapted  very  simple 
ut  efficient  reflectors.”  Judging  from  the  softness  and  gene- 
ral beauty  in  the  lighting  of  some  of  Mr.  Laws’  gas  portraits, 
these  reflectors  have  answered  wonderfully  well.  But  would 
they  produce  like  results  in  other  hands — I mean,  of  course, 
would  the  aye;  photographer  readily  acquire  the  necessary 
skill  in  the  manipulation  ol  his  three  reflectors,  top,  side,  and 
front  light  ? I rather  think  not ; but  if  one  large  reflector 
were  used,  successful  gas-light  portraiture  would  be  easily 
available  for  all.  As  Mr.  Laws  mentioned  recently  in  your 
pages,  what  is  required  is  a properly-constructed  reflector 
that  will  utilize  every  ray  of  light,  and  be  easily  adjustable. 

If  some  of  your  contributors  would  now  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  we  might  have  the  desired  reflector  in 
our  studios  in  time  for  the  winter  harvest. — Yours  truly, 

William  Thwaitks. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sib, — Allow  me  a brief  space  in  retaliation  of  last  week’s 
remarks,  made  by  a would  be  operator  who  styles  himself  by 
that  name ; in  name  only,  as  I have  too  often  found  to  my 
great  sorrow  and  disappointment,  during  the  time  I have 
been  in  business.  Unfortunately,  too,  their  name  is  legion,  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession.  Such  men  as  those  who  formerly 
obtained  employment  on  the  stage  or  music  balls,  but  who 
know  no  more  of  the  business  than  a school  boy.  These 
are  the  men  who  ruin  our  trade,  who  drive  customers  from 
our  door  by  their  vilifying  pretensions  to  photography.  I 


will  also  refer  to  their  drunken  habits.  The  bare  idea  of  a 
man  engaging  himself  to  fill  a respectable  situation  as  first- 
class  operator  and  retoucher,  coming  into  the  shop  in  a state 
of  drunkenness,  trying  to  extort  money  from  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment  before  even  entering  on  the  duties  allotted 
to  him.  I could  tire  my  readers  with  the  many  cases  of  this 
sort  which  1 have  been  brought  into  contact  with  since  I 
commenced  business,  and  those  who  have  been  similarly  tried 
can  symphathise  with  me. 

Having  gained  a name  and  reputation  in  the  old  city  to 
which  I belong,  I do  not  feel  disposed  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
sake  of  those  swindlers — for  they  deserve  no  better  name — and 
only  now  can  I say,  after  many  years  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, have  I found  an  efficient  operator,  one  who  is  master  of 
the  art,  whose  services  I can  appreciate. — Yours,  &c., 

Exonian. 


CormQoabents. 

Photo. — The  general  proportions  and  plan  of  your  projected  studio 
are  very  good.  The  best  side  light  is  one  facing  north,  illumin- 
ating the  sitter  with  north  light.  No.  1 will  be  the  most  useful 
lens. 

Beoin'XER. — There  is  probably  no  operation  in  photography  more 
easy  and  simple  than  the  production  of  ferrotypes,  and  we  should 
recommend  any  operator  to  master  the  details.  They  are  chiefly 
required  in  cheap  businesses,  and  are  probably  rarely  in  demand  in 
first-class  studios.  Most  of  the  good  negative  collodions  now  in 
use  may  be  employed  in  ferrotype  work. 

Glazing  Prints. — A correspondent,  whose  letter  is  mislaid,  asks 
what  is  applied  to  prints , previous  to  rolling,  to  secure  the  very 
high  gloss  he  sometimes  sees.  We  presume  that  he  refers  to  the 
surface  produced  by  what  is  cslled  enamelling.  The  effect  of  wax 
and  encaustic  pastes  is  to  give  a polish  to  the  surface  of  the  finished 
rint,  and  also  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  a moist  atmosphere ; 
ut  they  do  not  produce  that  glass-like  surface  which  is  obtained  by 
the  enamelling  process.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
describe  in  this  column  the  process  of  enamelling,  but  we  may 
briefly  indicate  its  nature.  A piece  of  plate  glass  is  well  cleaned, 
and  then  polished  with  bees’  wax.  It  is  then  coated  with  a thick, 
tough,  uniodized  collodion.  When  dry,  this  is  coated  with  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  which  is  allowed  to  set — or,  as  some  prefer  it,  to 
set,  and  thoroughly  dry.  The  prints,  having  been  properly 
washed,  are  plac^,  whilst  wet,  face  down  upon  the  gelatine,  and 
all  air-bubbles  and  water  carefully  squeegeed  out.  The  prints  are 
left  to  dry,  when  they  will  curl  off  the  glass,  or  easily  lift  off, 
and  bring  with  them  the  gelatine  and  collodion  films,  and  present 
that  glassy  surface  which  many  admire.  It  is,  we  think,  an 
improvemant  to  small  pictures,  but  its  application  to  larger 
prints  is  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  probable  that  it  conduces  to 
permanency. 

Q.  F.  L.  M. — Various  methods  maybe  employed  in  developing 
paper  prints.  Some  immerse  them  in  a dish  of  the  developing 
solution.  Some  float  the  print,  as  the  paper  was  originally 
floated,  on  the  silver  solution  in  sensitizing.  A good  plan  con- 
sists in  turning  up  the  edges  of  the  exposed  paper,  and  binding 
them  at  the  corner  by  means  of  an  American  clip,  so  as  to  form 
a dish.  The  developer  is  then  poured  into  this  dish  with  a rapid 
sweep,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  is 
then  rapidly  distributed  over  the  print  by  means  of  a Blanchard 
brush,  consisting  of  a piece  of  swan’s-down  cotton  tied  over  the 
end  of  a stout  strip  of  glass.  Some  operators  use  such  a brush 
for  applying  the  silver  solution  in  sensitizing,  and  use  ths  same 
brush  in  developing  to  such  parts  of  the  print  as  may  require 
to  be  a little  darker,  the  silver  it  retains  mingling  with  the 
developer  to  give  greater  intensity.  As  a rule,  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid  is  used  for  development.  If  a plain  silver 
solution  were  employed  in  sensitizing  the  paper,  a little  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  the  developer;  but  if  acetic  acid  have  been 
added  to  the  silver  bath,  none  is  required  with  the  developer.  A 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  made  by  dissolving  it  in  hot 
water,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  grams  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
The  discolouration  of  which  you  complain  is  often  caused  by 
plunging  the  developed  print  iato  the  hypo  fixing  bath  without 
previously  washing  well. 

Factotum. — As  a rule,  an  operator  is  not  called  upon  to  print  ; but 
if  ho  is  wise  ho  will  willingly  do  anything  in  any  department  of  the 
business  that  ho  is  able,  from  cleaning  a plate  to  retouching  a 
negative,  from  printing  a vignette  to  applying  encaustic  paste  to 
the  finished  print. 

, Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGllAPIir  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Forgeries  and  Photography — Advertisers  and  Persis- 
tence OK  Vision — Yellowness  in  Albumenized 

Paper. 

Forgeries  and  Photography. — The  recent  forgeries  on  the 
Bank  of  England  bring  us  back  to  the  subject  of  detect- 
ing such  doings  by  means  of  the  camera.  The  falsifications 
in  this  case  were  made  upon  cheques  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  bear  no 
coloured  printing  at  all.  They  are  simply  black  and  white. 
But  tliey  arc  very  delicately  engraved,  and  this  is  held  by 
many  to  be  a better  safeguard  than  the  employment  of  tints  of 
various  colours.  These,  of  course,  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  reproductions  being  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  camera ; but  since  the  discovery  was  made,  two  years 
ago,  that  the  blue  bank  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  offer 
little  difficulty  to  the  ingenious  photographer,  it  is  obvious 
that  colours  are  not  the  safeguard  that  is  supposed.  In- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  printing  of  a tint  upon  a 
cheque  or  valuable  paper  is  a source  of  weakness,  rather 
than  of  strength.  When  a document  in  black  and  white 
has  to  be  imitated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imitation  should 
be  a perfect  one,  otherwise  the  fraud  is  at  once  detected  ; 
but  if  colours  are  introduced,  these  may  be  made  to  cover 
the  imperfections  of  the  forgery  in  a measure,  and  thus 
serve  to  cloak  clumsy  execution.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  it  is  no  fraudulent  manufacture  of  a cheque  that 
is  in  question,  but  rather  the  removal  of  characters  in  ink, 
and  substituting  others.  A portmanteau  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,  containing,  we  are  told,  the  neces- 
sary chemicals  and  implements  for  making  these  changes. 
The  chemicals  referred  to  were,  no  doubt,  oxalic  acid  (or 
salts  of  sorrel,  as  it  is  generally  called),  or,  perhaps,  citric 
acid,  but  very  ^eat  care  would  be  necessary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these,  if  detection  is  not  to  ensue ; for  before  paying 
a heavy  sum  in  favour  of  a person  who  does  not  usually 
draw  large  amounts,  there  is,  we  presume,  some  amount  of 
caution  exercised  by  a banker’s  clerk.  I'he  removal  of  an 
ink  stain  from  the  surface  of  paper  must  be  very  cleverly 
managed  if  it  is  not  to  leave  a stain  behind,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  means  short  of  immersing  the  document  in 
liquid  would  be  successful.  In  this  case  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  forger  to  protect  the  signature,  and,  possibly, 
also  the  date,  but  this  could  be  done,  possibly,  by  the  use 
of  a pale  varnish.  But  do  it  in  any  way  he  chose,  we  do 
not  see  how  he  could  possibly  evade  detection  if  such  a 
document  were  passed  for  examination  into  the  photo- 
grapher’s department,  like  that  established  in  Paris,  in  the 
Bank  of  France.  A collodion  picture,  quickly  taken,  of  a 
cheque  so  treated  would  at  once  show  inequalities  over  the 
surface,  and  if  the  slightest  stain  of  the  yellow  iron  solu- 
tion remained,  this  would  be  rendered  particularly  appa- 
rent. So  that  photography,  instead  of  being  an  enemy  to 
bankers,  as  these  naturally  expected,  turns  out  to  be  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  them  with  a means  of  detection  much 
more  delicate  than  the  eye  of  an  experienced  cashier.  If 
varnish,  or  any  protective  coating,  had  been  but  partly 
applied  to  a cheque,  evidence  of  it  would  be  at  once  fur- 
nished  by  the  camera,  while,  as  we  know,  the  slightest 
erasure  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Moreover,  if  a figure 
or  character  has  been  erased  to  the  eye,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  camera  cannot  see  it.  Any  photographer 
who  has  copied  a portrait  which  has  been  at  one  time  or 
other  enclosed  in  a letter  knows  this.  The  face  of  the  print 
may  be  white  and  spotless,  and  yet,  when  a copy  is  made 
in  the  camera,  there  are  to  be  seen  crossing  the  face  of  the 
picture  a startling  imprint  from  the  writing  which  was 
for  some  time  in  contact.  Several  examples  of  this  have 
come  under  our  notice,  and  the  defects  in  most  cases 


are  so  glaring  that  they  quite  spoil  the  reproduced  photo- 
graph. 

Advertisers  and  Persistence  of  Vision. — The  study  of  per- 
sistence of  vision  is  decidedly  interesting  in  itself,  and  by 
the  photographer  it  has  frequently  served  as  a pastime. 
Herr  Ball’s  recent  investigations  upon  the  visual  purple 
of  the  eye,  the  results  of  which  prove  that  not  only  is  the 
human  retina  impressed  with  an  object  in  a photographic 
sense  (if  the  object  is  seen  long  enough),  but  that  there 
is  behind  the  purple  film  another  tissue,  which  acts  as  a 
reseusitizer,  have  interested  photographers  a good  deal,  as 
it  is  only  natural  they  should  do.  In  fact,  photographers 
must  obviously  feel  an  interest  in  all  which  pertains  to 
optics  and  to  the  impression  of  colours,  either  upon 
organic  or  inorganic  films.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  an  extensive  advertiser  has  bethought  himself  to 
blend  optical  science  with  publicity.  The  idea  is  a happy 
one,  both  in  design  and  execution,  for  as  the  object  of 
all  advertisers  is  to  impress  themselves  on  the  public, 
if  this  can  be  done  in  carrying  out  a scientific  experiment, 
the  impression  is  likely  to  last  all  the  longer.  Mr.  Buggins 
Brown  has  therefore  hit  upon  this  clever  expedient.  He 
prints  a block  of  shining  red,  and  below  it  is  au  empty 
space  of  white.  In  the  middle  of  the  red  square  appears 
in  white  the  name  Buggins  Brown,  and  if  you  look  at 
this  red  square  with  the  white  letters  in  a good  light  for 
twenty  seconds  (so  runs  the  advertisement),  you  will  after- 
wards see  in  the  blank  space  below  a square  of  bluish- 
green  with  the  name  Buggins  Brown  in  white.  Green 
being,  of  course,  the  complementary  colour  to  red,  the  eye 
would  naturally  see  the  former  after  it  had  been  fixed 
firmly  for  some  time  on  the  latter  pigment ; but  whether  in 
the  advertisement  in  question  matters  are  so  well  arranged 
as  to  permit  the  illusion,  we  do  not  know,  since  we  had 
no  desire  to  gaze  upon  the  name  of  Buggins  Brown  in 
its  inflamed  setting  for  a period  of  twenty  seconds. 
Notwithstanding  the  lucid  explanation,  we  rather  doubt  it. 
But  probably  it  is  of  little  moment,  after  all,  to  Mr.  Bug- 
gins Brown  whether  you  have  seen  his  name  thus  trans- 
posed or  not,  BO  long  as  he  has  prevailed  upon  you  to 
stare  at  the  red  square  for  a full  third  of  a minute.  Nay, 
the  ingenious  inventor  himself  rather  betrays  a lack  of 
belief  in  the  scientific  phenomenon,  for  beside  the  blank 
space,  if  he  should  see  nothing  else,  he  will  read  these 
words : “ There  are  some  few  persons  to  whom  exceptionally 
these  phenomena  will  not  be  apparent,  they  are  assured 
that  no  foolish  trick  has  been  attempted.”  The  affair 
reminds  one  strangely  of  Mr.  Toole’s  peepshow,  which 
that  excellent  comedian  shows  upon  occasions ; to  the 
spectator  who  looks  bewildered  into  the  empty  box  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  a glance  of  “ the  lowest  dungeon 
of  the  castle  keep,’’  it  is  coolly  explained,  “ You  will 
observe  the  dungeon  is  a perfect  cell." 

Yellowness  in  Albumenized  Paper. — It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  a pigment,  or  tint,  could  not  be  added 
to  albumenized  papers  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
yellowness  with  which  time,  apart  from  any  influence  of 
silver,  impresses  it.  A purely-white  albumenized  paper, 
if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  a few  months  (before 
being  sensitized),  not  unfrequently  assumes  a yellowish, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a dingy  tint.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  albumen  becoming  attacked  by 
vapours  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  by  the  bleaching  com- 
pound that  has  been  used  being  acted  upon.  Whatever 
the  cause,  many  albumenized  papers  certainly  do  become 
defraichi,  or  robbed  of  their  freshness,  by  exposure  to  air 
and  light,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of 
manufacturers  to  see  if  this  could  not  be  counteracted  in 
some  way.  In  the  manufacture  of  pigment  tissues, 
measures  have  to  be  taken  to  render  the  slight  yellowish- 
brown  tint  of  the  insoluble  chromate  invisible,  and  in  the 
same  way,  we  think,  a pigment  might  be  added  in  minute 
quantity  to  neutralize  such  change  as  the  albumenized 
I paper  undergoes  in  its  normal  condition. 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  RARER  SALTS 
OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  GUIDO  WOLFR.\M.* 

In  all  the  works  to  which  I have  access,  I have  been  able 
to  find  very  little  information  as  to  the  photographic  pro- 
perties of  silver  fluoride,  while  the  chlorate  and  per- 
chlorate of  silver  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
used  at  all  for  photographic  purposes.  Hallem,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  “ Art  of  Photography  ” (page  74),  states 
that  silver  fluoride,  like  silver  nitrate,  undergoes  but 
little  alteration  under  exposure  to  light ; but  that,  in 
combination  with  silver  bromide,  it  appreciably  raises  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  latter,  especially  when  sodium  fluo- 
ride is  used  in  preparing  it.  He  soaked  some  paper  in 
a solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  sodium  fluoride, 
dried  it,  and  silvered  it,  and  then  rinsed  it  well  with 
water.  By  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  development 
with  iron  sulphate,  he  obtained  pictures. 

In  the  same  way  as  Hallem,  G.  Wharton  Simpson 
(^Photograpkische  Methielungen  VI.,  page  313),  Sir  J.  Iler- 
schel,  and  Robert,  have  attempted  to  take  photographs 
with  silver  fluoride  in  combination  with  silver  bromide. 
Blanquard  Evrard  found  that  albumen  plates  containing 
the  iodide  and  fluoride  of  silver  were  so  excessively  sen- 
sitive that  he  was  able  to  take  instantaneous  photographs 
with  them  ; he  also  observed  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances silver  iodide  alone  was  sixty  times  less  sensitive  to 
light.  AVharton  Simpson  soaked  a piece  of  paper  in  a 
50-grain  solution  of  silver  fluoride  (how  he  prepared  it  is 
not  stated),  and  exposed  it  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
papers  coated  with  chloride  of  silver  collodion  to  direct 
sunlight ; the  silver  fluoride  paper  exhibited  in  five 
minutes  scarcely  as  much  change  of  colour  as  the  others 
in  one  minute.  Of  papers  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
exposed  for  a minute  to  diffused  daylight,  and  subse- 
quently immersed  in  a saturated  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  silver  chloride  papers  turned  a light-brown  colour, 
but  the  silver  fluoride  papers  showed  a splendid  chestnut 
brown.  For  this  reason  Simpson  recommends  silver  fluo- 
ride for  taking  enlargements. 

In  H.  Vogel’s  “Manual  of  Photography,”  page  128, 
it  is  stated  that  silver  fluoride  undergoes  a change  even  in 
the  yellow.  The  January  number  of  the  Photographische 
Correspondem  for  1878  contains  an  article  by  Husnik  en- 
titled “ Collotype  in  Natural  Colours,"  in  which  there 
are  some  remarks  on  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  fluoride. 
Husnik  states  that  he  has  found  the  iodide,  bromide, 
chloride,  and  fluoride  of  silver  to  be  sensitive  to  all  rays 
after  a short  pre-exposure.  The  salts  of  fluorine  must  be 
used  in  such  a way  that  only  sodium  fluoride  comes  into 
contact  with  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  the  same 
metal,  inasmuch  as  the  salts  of  the  other  metals  give  in- 
soluble compounds  with  it.  Husnik’s  process  appears  to 
consist  in  dissolving  these  four  salts  (either  together  or 
separately)  in  collodion,  and  then  by  acting  on  it  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  produce  the  corresponding 
haloid  salts  of  silver.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  silver  fluoride  into  collodion  on 
account  of  its  comparative  insolubility  in  alcohol,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  obtain  the  salt  by  the  method  indi- 
cated. Soluble  salts  of  fluorine  give  no  precipitate  with 
silver  nitrate,  for  fluoride  of  silver  dissolves  readily ; 
there  is  also  no  conversion  of  the  two  salts  into  sodium 
nitrate  and  silver  fluoride,  for  when  brought  together  they 
remain  side  by  side  unchanged. 

Silver  fluoride  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  silver 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid ; by  evaporating 
the  liquid  we  get  the  unstable  and,  as  Berzelius  showed 
{Poggendorf's  Annalen,  I.  35),  the  highly  deliquescent  salt. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  chlorate  and  perchlorate  of 
silver,  as  the  silver 


fluoride,  if  the  plan  be  adopted  of 

acting  on  silver  nitrate  by  the  respective  alkaline  salts,  j gUvjrmtraTe  4.  That  silver  fluoride  has  not  been 

I served  to  possess  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  rays 


These  two  salts  are  also  both  highly  soluble,  and  are  best 
prepared  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  or  silver  carbonate  in 
chloric  and  perchloric  acid  respectively,  or  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  the  barium  salts  acting  on  silver  sul- 
phate. If  pieces  of  Rive  paper  in  an  unfinished  condition 
be  soaked  in  silver  fluoride,  and  in  chlorate,  perchlorate, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  the  first  will  turn  a light  brown  colour 
still  floating  on  the  fluoride  solution,  while  those  soaked  in 
the  other  salts  remain  white  after  drying.  The  silver 
fluoride  paper  changes  colour  when  exposed  to  light, 
quicker  than  the  other  three,  and  those  three  take  the 
same  time  to  darken.  A reduction  of  the  chlorate  and 
of  the  perchloride  of  silver  to  the  chloride  does  not 
appear  to  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  itself, 
or  the  colouring  would  become  more  intense.  Under 
red  and  yellow  glass  the  silver  fluoride  paper  does  not 
change  colour  any  more  than  the  other  papers.  Paper 
soaked  in  solution  of  silver  fluoride  or  nitrate,  dried,  and 
then  washed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  turns  a deep  chestnut 
brown,  even  without  exposure  to  light.  The  production 
of  pictures  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Wharton  Simpson 
IS  therefore  not  possible. 

Attempts  to  replace  silver  nitrate  by  one  of  these  more 
soluble  salts  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  time  of  expo- 
sure were  not  successful.  Silver  chloride,  chlorate,  and 
perchlorate  employed  as  sensitizers  for  silver  iodo-bromide 
neither  effected  a decrease  in  the  time  of  exposure,  nor 
showed  any  other  advantage  over  silver  nitrate.  With 
the  first  two  salts  very  good  negatives  were  produced  by 
the  help  of  an  acid  iron  developer;  with  the  last-named — 
silver  perchlorate — notwithstanding  strong  acidulation  with 
nitric  acid,  the  reduction  of  the  salt  was  so  rapid  that  the 
plates  were  covered  with  a dense  veil. 

As  I have  aboved  stated,  when  sodium  fluoride  and 
silver  nitrate  are  brought  together,  a double  decomposi- 
tion does  not  take  place.  Although  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  impossible  for  the  chemist  to  prove  whether  a 
double  decomposition  has  taken  place  or  not  when  two 
soluble  salts  are  mixed  together  without  producing  a pre- 
cipitate, in  the  present  instance  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
silver  fluoride  shows  at  once  that  the  two  salts  exist  side 
by  side  in  an  unaltered  condition.  If  paper  be  soaked  in 
a mixture  of  sodium  fluoride  and  silver  nitrate,  or  be  first 
treated  with  sodium  fluoride,  and,  after  drying,  with  silver 
nitrate,  the  result  is  a paper  of  the  same  degree  of  sensi- 
sitiveness  as  one  soaked  in  silver  nitrate  alone.  For  this 
reason  Hallem  found  the  sensitiveness  of  his  supposed  silver 
fluoride  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  silver  nitrate. 

A mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  silver  nitrate  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  silver  chloride  by  the  test  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  papers  treated  with  those  salts. 
But  I have  succeeded  in  finding  for  this  case  also  a reaction 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  between  the  two  solutions 
can  very  clearly  be  shown,  and  by  which  it  can  be  proved 
that  a double  decomposition  does  not  take  place.  From  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  silver  nitrate,  silver 
nitrite  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a reddish  yellow 
precipitate  by  means  of  potassium  nitrite  ; whereas  a solu- 
tion of  silver  chlorate  is  reduced  by  the  same  reagent  to 
silver  chloride.  In  the  first  case  the  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid  being  given  off  ; while  in  the 
second  case  the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  above-described  go  to 
demonstrate : — (1.)  That  a mixture  of  a solution  of  sodium 
fluoride,  or  of  potassium  chlorate  or  per-chlorate,  with 
one  of  silver  nitrate,  will  not  produce  silver  fluoride  nor 
silver  chlorate  or  per-chlorate.  2.  That  silver  fluoride  in 
the  presence  of  organic  reducing  substances  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  light  than  silver  chlorate,  per-chlorate,  or  nitrate. 
3.  That  silver  fluoride,  chlorate,  or  per-chlorate,  when  em- 
ployed as  sensitizers  of  silver  iodo-brotnide,  neither  decrease 
the  length  of  exposure,  nor  offer  any  other  advantage  over 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  REPRO 
DUCTION  OF  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

BY  DAVID  TOWNSEND,  B.S.* 

2.  Sensitizinf). — We  now  come  to  the  second  operation, 
namely,  sensitizing,  or  applying  a substance  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  light.  In  this  case  we  use  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  theory  being  that  when  the  salt  in  the  paper  comes  in 
contact  with  a solution  containing  the  nitrate,  chloride  of 
silver  is  precipitated,  which  forma  an  exceedingly  sensitive 
surface,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
organic  matter. 

The  silver  bath  consists  of  : — 

Cryst.  silver  nitrate 1 part. 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  i i> 

Alcohol,  1 „ 

Distilled  water ...  10  parts 

The  pure  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  one 
portion  of  the  water,  the  citric  acid  in  another,  and  the 
solutions  added,  together  with  the  alcohol.  Paper  sensitized 
with  this  bath  will  keep  unaltered  for  months,whereas,  if 
only  nitrate  of  silver  and  water  had  been  used,  it  would 
turn  yellow  in  a short  time.  Enough  of  the  bath  should 
be  made  up  to  float  the  paper  without  touching  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sensitizing  is  per- 
formed consists  of  a tin  pan,  thickly  painted  with  asphalt, 
which,  when  dry,  is  coated  by  means  of  a brush  with 
melted  wax.  This,  when  cold,  forms  a good  lining  which 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  silver,  and  which  does 
not  affect  or  contaminate  it.  1 have  used  such  a pan  for 
months  without  any  perceptible  change  in  either  the  pan 
or  bath.  This  forms  a cheap  and  desirable  substitute  for 
porcelain,  which  would  be  difficult  to  get  sufficiently  large. 
The  manipulation  of  the  paper  is  the  same  as  described 
under  the  head  of  salting,  being  shortly  as  follows  : — The 
paper  is  taken  at  two  opposite  corners  and  bent  evenly  with- 
out making  any  creases  or  breaks.  It  is  then  held  over  the 
bath  and  lowered  gently  un’il  it  touches  the  liquid.  One 
corner  is  then  lowered  until  half  the  paper  lies  on  the 
bath,  then  the  other  is  treated  likewise.  The  paper  should 
always  be  rolled  with  the  salted  side  out,  otherwise  the 
edges  will  dip  into  the  bath  on  floating  it,  and  cause 
spots  on  the  back.  When  the  paper  is  very  large  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assistant  to  prepare  it  properly.  If 
any  bubbles  appear  under  the  paper,  they  must  be  carefully 
removed  with  a glass  rod  ; but  when  the  sheets  are  large,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  touch  the  spots  with  a clean 
brush  moistened  with  the  solution  on  taking  the  paper  off 
the  bath.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  float  for  one  minute  m 
winter,  and  forty  to  forty-five  seconds  in  summer.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  is  also  important,  because  if  it  be 
ice-cold,  sensitizing  will  proceed  very  slowly ; therefore  it 
is  best  to  warm  the  liquid  slightly  in  very  cold  weather. 
The  paper  is  just  the  opposite,  as  it  keeps  best  when  cold. 
Sensitizing  should  be  performed  in  a dark  room,  photo- 
graphically speaking  ; that  is,  in  a room  lighted  only  by 
such  colors  as  have  no  actinic  action  on  sensitive  substances, 
such  as  red,  orange,  or  yellow.  My  own  laboratory  is 
arranged  with  heavy  yellow  shades,  put  on  rollers  which 
slide  in  grooves ; thus  I can  have  actinic  or  non-actinic 
light  at  pleasure  by  simply  raising  or  lowering  the  shades. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  such  an  arrangement,  as  all  the 
operations  to  the  final  washing  require  to  be  performed  in 
non-actinic  light.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
silver  solution  wet  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  to  avoid 
touching  it  with  unclean  fingers,  as  black  spots  will  appear 
when  the  sheet  is  exposed,  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the  draw- 
ing. When  the  paper  is  sufficiently  sensitized,  it  is  drawn 
carefully  from  the  bath,  and  suspended  from  a line,  by 
compression  pins,  to  dry.  A piece  of  blotting-paper  should 
be  placed  under  it  to  catch  the  silver  solution  which  drop.s 
off,  and  which  may  be  regained.  The  silver  bath  should  be 
occasionally  tested  for  strength,  and,  if  weak,  the  proper 
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amount  of  new  nitrate  added.  It  may  also  become  cloudy, 
due  to  organic  matter,  but  this  may  be  removed  by  adding 
a few  drops  of  potassium  permanganate  in  water  (1  to  100), 
or  until  a faint  pink  colour  is  produced,  then  putting  it  in 
the  sunlight  for  several  hours.  Silver  stains  on  the  hands 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  water  ; but  as  this  salt  is  a deadly  poison  it  should 
be  used  with  great  care. 

3.  Exposing. — Next  is  the  exposing  of  the  prepared  sen- 
sitive paper  to  the  action  of  light,  under  a drawing,  in 
order  to  produce  a copy.  The  theory  of  the  operation  has 
been  explained  ; it  is  carried  out  in  what  is  known  as  the 
printing-frame  (fig.  1).  This  consists  of  a wooden  box 
having  four  shallow  sides,  two  to  four  inches  in  height,  the 
front  being  a piece  of  plate  gla.ss,  fitting  in  the  frame,  and 
the  back  (C)  consisting  of  two  pieces  provided  with  hinges 


so  that  either  side  may  be  opened  without  disturbing  the 
other.  The  back  is  pressed  tightly  against  the  glass  by 
means  of  a couple  of  springs  (A  and  B)  fastened  on  two 
cross-pieces  of  wood  held  by  catches  and  hinges  to  the 
frame.  To  the  back  is  glued  a soft  piece  of  Canton  flan- 
nel, which  presses  against  the  glass.  These  frames  may 
be  procured  ready  made  from  three  by  four  inches  up  to 
twenty  by  twenty-four  inches,  and  other  sizes  may  be  had 
to  order.  The  frame  is  carried  into  the  dark  room,  the 
back  removed,  and  the  drawing,  if  on  tracing-paper,  is 
put  in  with  its  right  side  against  the  glass ; the  sheet  of 
prepared  paper  is  then  placed  with  its  sensitive  side  against 
the  back  of  the  drawing  ; two  or  three  thicknesses  of  Can- 
ton flannel  are  next  laid  in,  and  then,  after  making  all  as 
smooth  as  possible,  the  back  is  replaced,  and  the  springs 
shut.  If,  on  turning  it  over,  any  wrinkles  appear,  that 
side  of  the  frame  is  re-opened,  and  a piece  of  paper  put 
against  the  spot,  when  all  will  come  smooth  on  again 
closing  the  frame.  The  frame  is  now  carried  into  the 
light,  and  left  until  the  paper  turns  brown,  which  it  will 
do  in  a short  time.  It  is  then  carried  back  and  opened,  or, 
if  not  in  sunlight,  it  may  be  quickly  examined  without 
taking  it  to  the  dark  room.  If  all  the  lines  are  still  white, 
it  must  be  closed,  and  again  exposed  to  light ; but  if  the 
white  lines  are  slightly  brown,  the  exposure  is  sufficient. 
In  every  case  the  print  should  be  over-exposed,  as  it  fades 
considerably  in  the  subsequent  operations.  No  special 
directions  need  be  given  in  regard  to  time,  as  it  varies 
considerably,  and  is,  besides,  easily  controlled.  The  pic- 
ture produced  will  be  a positive,  or  like  the  original,  ex- 
cept it  will  have  white  lines  on  a dark  ground.  In  order 
to  produce  dark  lines  on  a white  ground,  two  prints  are 
required  to  be  made,  oue  reversed,  which  is  finished  and 
then  used  as  a negative  to  produce  the  desired  positive. 
Drawings  made  on  tracing  cloth  may  be  printed  either  as 
positive  or  negative  at  will ; but  where  the  original  is  on 
regular  drawing  paper,  a negative  only  can  be  produced, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper.  Originals  made  on 
paper  that  is  soiled,  or  yellow  from  age,  cannot  be  copied, 
because  the  coloor  makes  them  non-actinic.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  more  opaque  the  lines  of  the 
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original,  the  better  will  be  the  copy,  therefore  we  make 
use  of  the  non-actinic  properties  of  certain  colours,  and 
mix  brown,  vermilion,  or  yellow  with  the  Indian  ink  used 
in  making  the  drawing.  It  is  a good  plan  in  large  estab- 
lishments, where  a great  many  copies  of  one  drawing  are 
required,  to  pencil  the  original  on  paper,  and  finish  only 
the  tracing,  which  may  be  kept  as  a negative  to  reproduce 
any  number  of  copies.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
tracing  cloth  is  much  better  than  paper,  as  it  is  less  liable 
to  tear  or  wrinkle,  and  gives  more  accurate  results. 

4.  Washing. — After  obtaining  a sufficient  exposure,  as 
directed  above,  the  frame  is  brought  into  the  dark  room, 
and  the  picture  removed  ; it  is  then  put  in  a pan  of  suffi- 
cient size,  arranged  so  that  water  may  run  in  at  one  side 
and  out  at  the  other,  and  left  until  the  water  becomes 
clear.  If  this  cannot  be  conveniently  accomplished,  it  is 
placed  in  a pan  and  the  water  changed  four  times.  Now, 
as  all  the  parts  protected  from  the  light  still  contain  nit- 
rate of  silver,  this  will  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  it 
becomes  a matter  of  economy  to  recover  it.  When  the 
print  is  small,  the  water  may  be  preserved  in  a keg,  and 
the  silver  extracted  at  leisure  ; but  where  running  water 
is  used,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to.  The  easiest  way 
is  to  place  two  old  felt  hats,  each  containing  a handful  of 
common  salt,  under  the  exit  pipe,  when  the  silver,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  salt,  will  |be  precipitated  as  chloride,  and 
caught  in  the  fibres  of  the  felt.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  hats  will  become  saturated,  and  may  then  be  dried, 
burned,  and  the  silver  extracted.  The  next  two  opera- 
tions, viz.  (5)  toning  and  (6)  washing,  are  seldom  per- 
formed for  copying  drawings,  but  the  print  is  immediately 
fixed  after  being  washed.  For  very  fine  line  engravings, 
or  for  copying  photographs,  they  are  important,  and  so  I 
will  describe  them. 

( To  he  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

The  following  cases,  in  which  photography  appears  in 
Court,  may  interest  our  readers. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  HIS  TRAVELLER. 

Furrier  v.  Hudson. 

This  was  a claim  for  £17  10s.  for  wages  and  expenses.  Plaintiff 
is  a traveller,  of  Walworth,  and  defendant  is  a watch-maker,  of 
Ely  Place,  Holborn,  and  also  trades  under  tho  title  of  “ The 
Cornhill  Photographic  Company.” 

Mr.  Batts  appeared  for  the  plaintiff. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  business  defendant 
advertised  for  travellers.  Plaintiff  communicated  with  the  defendant, 
and  the  result  of  that  communication  was  that  plaintiff  was  engaged 
as  traveller,  his  principal  duty  being  to  find  agents  who  would 
undertake  the  formation  of  clubs.  For  performing  this  work  he  was 
to  receive  a salary  of  ,£10  per  month,  payable  weekly,  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  18s.  per  week  for  expenses.  Plaintiff’s  wages 
and  expenses  were  paid  in  accordance  with  this  agreement  up  till 
the  10th  May.  On  that  date  he  called  as  usual,  and  found  the 
defendant  out,  his  salary  being  left,  minus  the  “expenses.”  The 
same  course  was  adopted  on  two  or  three  subsequent  occasions,  and 
in  answer  to  plaintiff's  remonstrances,  tho  defendant  wrote  to  him, 
stating  that  as  his  efforts  in  the  business  had  not  been  attended 
with  the  least  result,  his  services  would  be  no  longer  required. 
Plaintiff  responded  to  that  communication,  expressing  his  surprise, 
as  ho  had  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  do  all  ho  could  for  the 
defendant’s  business. 

In  answer  to  his  Honour  defendant  said  he  had  refused  to  pay  this 
amount  because  plaintiff  had  obtained  the  situation  by  false  repre- 
sentation. He  (defendant)  had  been  given  to  understand  that  tho 
plaintiff  had  failed  in  business,  and  had  paid  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

His  Honour:  Do  you  call  that  a recommendation? 

The  Defendant : Yes. 

His  Honour : Well,  I suppose  it  is  a good  recommendation  in 
thef-e  days. 

The  Deft  n lant : Wo  are  not  inclined  to  judge  of  a man  harshly 
who — 

His  Honour  : Who  does  not  pay  his  debts  ? 

The  Defendant:  No;  a man  who  has  struggled  hard  to  pay  a good 
dividend.  Defendant  further  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  attended 
races  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  agents. 

His  Honour  said  attending  races  was  not  in  opposition  to  his 
agreement.  He  should  have  thought  that  racecourses  were  very 
good  “ touting-places,” 


The  defendant  said  plaintiff  went  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  races 
on  at  least  two  occasior  s. 

His  Honour : And  what  other  places  ? Did  ho  go  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  (Laughter). 

Plaintiff  denied  that  statement.  He  went  to  the  boat  race,  and 
received  the  defendant’s  assent  to  go. 

His  Honour  said  the  plaintiff  had  not  guaranteed  to  the 
defendant  that  ho  would  succeed.  All  he  had  undertaken  was  to 
“ tout  ” for  them.  He  had  done  his  best,  though  ho  had  failed,  and 
therefore  j udgment  rau.st  be  in  the  plaintiff’s  favour,  with  costs. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


THE  PECKHAM  RYE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

William  Hambly,  34,  photographer,  was  indicted  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  bye-laws  for  the  regulations  of  Peckham  Rye,  by 
keeping  a photographic  apparatus  on  the  common  on  Sundays, 
contrary  to  tho  regulations  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendant  held  a licence  from  the  Vestry  to  keep  this  photo- 
graphic apparatus  on  the  Rye  for  six  days  a week,  but  he  insisted 
upon  occupying  the  common  on  Sund.ays  also.  To  this  the  Vestry 
objected ; but  a.s  the  hye-laws  provided  no  penalty  in  case  of 
infringement,  they  were  compelled  to  proceed  against  the  defendant 
by  an  indictment  in  common  law. 

Mr.  Lilley,  for  the  defendant,  raised  a question  as  to  tho  right  of 
the  Vestry  to  make  bye-laws,  but  his  objection  was  overruled  by  tho 
chairman,  who  declined  to  grant  a case  for  a superior  court. 

The  jury,  by  direction  of  tho  Court,  returned  a verdict  of  guilty, 
and  the  chairman  said,  as  the  object  of  the  Vestry  was  simply  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  infringing  their  bye-laws,  the  Court 
would  not  inflict  any  punishment,  but  simply  order  him  to  enter 
into  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.  Of 
course,  if  he  again  offended,  a penalty  would  bo  inflicted. 

The  Sou'.h  London  Press  has  the  following  remarks  on 
the  above  case  : — 

An  important  case  has  just  been  heard  at  the  Surrey  Sessions. 
For  some  time  past  the  Camberwell  authorities  have  been  set  at 
defiance  by  certain  members  of  the  vagabond  class  who  persisted 
in  taking  possession  of  Peckham  Rye,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public,  which  resorts  there  for  recreation  and  amusement.  The 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Vestry  was  quite  unable  to  restrain  the 
rough  element  within  moderate  limits,  and  so  serious  did  the  nuis- 
ance become,  that  an  impression  got  abroad  that  the  Vestry  was 
altogether  powerless  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Rye.  This  impression  was  brought  about  partly  by 
a commendable  leniency  on  the  part  of  tho  Vestry,  but  more 
directly  through  the  influence  of  certain  members  of  that  body, 
who  were  imprudent  enough  to  express  a doubt  as  to  the  legal 
power  of  the  Vestry  to  enforce  the  bye-laws  it  had  made.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  option  was  left  to  the  authorities  but  to 
assert  its  power ; and  this  it  has  now  done  in  the  most  complete 
and  successful  manner.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the 
person  proceeded  against  was  not  the  most  notorious  nor  the  most 
objectionable  offender.  For  sometime  past,  tho  person  prosecuted 
has  carried  on,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  business  of  photo- 
graphy on  Peckham  Rye.  He  held  a licence  from  the  Vestry  to 
carry  on  his  trade  six  days  in  the  week  ; and,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  ho  was  persuaded  that  the  licence  was  nothing  worth,  and 
that  he  could  continue  his  business  on  tho  seventh  day  without  let 
or  hindrance.  With  this  conviction  strong  in  his  mind,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  his  conduct,  for  Sunda),  doubtless,  offers  tho 
large.st  scope  for  business,  when  the  lads  and  lassies  in  their 
“ Sunday  best  ” fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  seductive  appeals.  The 
finding  of  tho  jury  on  Tuesday  last,  which  brought  him  in  guilty  of 
a breach  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Vestry,  will  doubtless  act  as  a 
salutary  deterrent  to  other  offenders ; but  should  the  judgment 
fail  to  influence  the  conduct  of  roughs  who  at  present  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  we  trust  the  authorities  will  act  promptly  in  the 
matter.  The  recent  decision  has  clearly  establisWd  the  Vestry’s 
title  and  the  legality  of  their  bye-laws,  and  these  are  points 
gained  in  the  interest  of  all  who  desire  our  open  spaces  utilized 
for  tho  benefit  and  recreation  of  the  people. 


PRINTING  PERPLEXITIES. 

BV  n.  C.  BRIDLE.* 

II.WING  been  applied  to  frequently  during  the  last  two 
months  to  give  some  method  for  preventing  the  albumen 
softening,  and  leaving  the  paper  during  the  fixing  or 
washing,  I thought  a few  words  on  the  subject  might  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  To  make  the 
matter  perfectly  intelligible,  I will  describe  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  silvering,  toning,  &c. 

First,  as  to  the  treatment  of  paper.  Keep  the  paper 
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from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  silvering  in  a 
damp,  cool  place.  This  applies  to  every  brand  of  albumen 
paper.  It  gives  greater  ease  in  silvering.  The  paper 
will  take  the  silver  better,  and  will  also  lessen  the  ten- 
dency to  blisters  to  which  the  “ Brilliant ’’  papers  are  es- 
pecially liable.  Prepare  a plain  silver  solution — 

Nitrate  silver  35  grains 

Pure  water  ...  1 ounce 

Test  with  litmus  paper.  It  should  be  just  alkaline.  If 
it  is  not,  make  it  so  by  adding  a few  drops  of  dilute 
ammonia,  till  the  pink  litmus-paper  just,  and  only  just, 
turns  blue.  Float  the  paper  sixty  seconds ; draw  over  a 
glass  rod.  Carefully  examine  the  first  sheet  you  silver 
each  day,  as  it  begins  to  get  surface  dry.  If  it  looks 
as  though  the  surface  was  greasy,  reduce  the  strength  of 
your  silver  solution.  Dry  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fume 
Arith  ammonia  until  the  paper  prints  a rich  purple.  Ten 
minutes  will  probably  be  sufficient.  Be  sure  that,  when 
the  paper  is  once  dry  after  silvering,  it  does  not  get  damp 
again  until  it  goes  into  the  washing.  In  damp  weather, 
see  that  the  fuming-box  is  dry.  If  damp,  light  a lamp, 
and  leave  it  burning  in  the  box  for  a quarter  or  half-an- 
hour  before  putting  in  the  paper.  The  paper  should 
show  a little,  but  very  little,  bronzing  in  the  deep  shadows 
when  fully  printed  under  a good  negative.  When  the 
printing  is  finished  for  the  day,  proceed  to  tone.  Place 
the  prints  one  by  one  in  water  made  slightly  acid,  and 
leave  them  till  they  begin  to  lose  the  blue  colour.  Pass 
them  through  at  least  three  changes  of  water,  and  then  ! 
into  the  toning-dish.  Use  any  good  formula  for  toning.  | 
I prefer  the  sal  soda  bath,  made  every  day  about 
half-an-hour  before  you  want  to  use  it.  The  prints ! 
should  tone  in  about  six  minutes,  certainly  not  longer  I 
than  twelve  to  fifteen.  Tone  till  the  lights  look  rather  I 
blue,  and  then  place  the  prints  in  a dish  of  water  till  all  | 
are  toned.  Now  proceed  to  fix.  See  that  the  hypo  is  not 
acid.  It  should  be  neutral,  or  even  slightly  alkaline.  The 
hypo  should  be  made  up  fresh  every  day,  especially  during 
the  summer. 

Drain  the  prints  well  from  the  hypo,  and  place  in 
strong  solution  of  salt  for  five  minutes,  moving  them 
about  all  the  time,  and  then  putting  them  in  running 
water  for  three  hours.  It  is  better  to  make  the  hypo  and 
salt  solution  two  or  three  hours  before  using  it,  as  both 
hypo  and  salt  make  the  water  several  degrees  cohier. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  one  common  cause  of  blisters,  &c. 
Any  of  the  American  brands  of  paper  will  work  and  give 
good  results  if  this  method  is  adhered  to.  The  German 
“ Brilliant,”  such  as  the  “ Dresden  Brilliant,”  “ S.  and  M. 
Brilliant,”  or  “ Cross-sword  Brilliant,”  will  need  a stronger 
silver  solution,  especially  if  the  solution  is  new,  as  a new 
bath  needs  to  be  at  least  five  grains  per  ounce  stronger 
than  an  old  bath  to  give  good  results.  If  the  German 
“ Brilliant  ” paper  is  silvered  on  a new  bath  of  not  more 
than  thirty-five  grains  strength,  it  is  quite  probable  the 
albumen  will  sot'teu  and  rub  off.  If  this  does  occur, 
strengthen  the  bath  by  adding  more  silver.  Test  the 
strength  of  the  solution  every  day.  Do  not  use  the 
hydrometer,  but  use  “Pile’s  Test-tube.”  This  is  the 
only  reliable  means  of  testing  the  strength  of  silver  solu- 
tion. The  hydrometer  registers  everything  that  is  held  in 
solution,  while  the  “ Pile’s  Test  ” only  takes  account  of 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  solution. 

Doubtless  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal  there  will  be  nothing  of  service  in  this 
letter.  The  desire  to  benefit  those  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  this  very  important  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness must  be  my  excuse  for  occupying  so  much  of  your 
space. 


that  a good  and  simple  method  may  be  found  of  recording 
and  measuring  with  some  accuracy  the  variations  of  day- 
light throughout  the  day.  Phis  would  render  the  weather 
record  more  complete,  and  it  has  an  important  special  bearing 
on  plant  physiology.  An  attempt  of  the  kind  has  lately  been 
made  by  a German,  Ilerr  Kreusler,  who  has  had  made  for 
him,  by  Liebertz,  in  Bonn,  an  apparatus  with  the  following 
arrangement : It  consists  of  a drum  fixed  with  its  axis  in 

the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  adjustable  so  as  to  boat 
right  angles  to  the  sun’s  rays.  This  drum  has  its  border 
divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  twelve  noon,  twelve  midnight 
being  in  meridian  plane.  A strip  of  paper,  sensitised  with 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  having  divisions 
which  correspond  to  those  on  the  drum,  is  placed  round  this. 
A second  drum  closely  surrounds  the  first,  and  is  turned  by 
clockwork  (from  which  it  can  be  detached)  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  apparent  course. 
This  second  drum  has  a slit  fer  admitting  light  to  the  paper  ; 
its  width  is  such  that  any  point  on  the  paper  is  exposed 
twenty  seconds  as  the  slit  passes  over.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  open  air  under  a glass  bell-jar.  Its  arrange- 
ments give  little  trouble:  the  paper  strip  has  merely  to  be 
placed  in  its  proper  po.sition  at  night  or  under  artificial 
shade  (to  avoid  colouration),  and  the  outer  drum  slid  over 
and  so  attached  to  the  rotating  axis  that  the  ‘ insolation  slit  ’ 
is  opposite  the  hour  then  present.  The  slit  then  begins  to 
move  around  the  inner  drum  correspondingly  to  the  sun’s 
course.  The  impressed  slip,  when  removed  in  the  evening, 
may  be  ‘ fixed  ’ by  shortly  dipping  in  water  and  drying 
between  blotting-paper,  or  it  may  not,  being  quickly  read  ; 
it  shows  a mostly  continuous  succession  of  bands  of  various 
shades  of  black,  or  rather  brown  For  comparison,  Ilerr 
Kreusler  made  a scale  of  ten  degrees  of  darkening,  exposing 
strips  of  the  paper  a given  time  under  different  angles  of 
incidence  of  light.  Bands  of  the  experimental  strip  that 
appear  homogeneous  are  now  measured  with  reference  to 
breadth  (minutes  and  seconds)  and  intensity  (by  comparison 
with  the  scale),  and  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these 
quantities  is  taken  as  a measure  of  the  action  of  light  rays 
falling  on  the  instrument  in  a given  time.  The  results  are 
considered  highly  satisfactory.” 


MEASURING  DAYLIGHT. 

The  7'imes,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  registering  the 
variations  of  daylight,  says  “ It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 


RECOVERING  SILVER  FROM  PAPER. 

Mr  E.  Steffen,  writing  in  the  Pholor/raphisches  Arcliiv, 
says : — 

“ The  following  process  does  not  require  much  trouble  and 
outlay.  The  papers  are,  as  usual,  burnt  up,  which  is  best 
done  in  a common  stove  which  has  been  cleaned,  and  after 
the  draft  has  been  half  turned  to  prevent  the  flying  off  of 
the  ashes.  When  thoroughly  burned,  the  cold  ashes  are 
gathered  up  in  a glass  vessel,  and  diluted  muriatic  acid 
poured  over,  which  must  be  done,  however,  only  by  short 
degrees,  as  the  mixture  will  be  agitated  very  much  by  the 
development  of  the  carbonic  acid.  After  the  development 
of  the  gas  has  ceased,  and  the  mixture  has  been  well  stirred 
and  acidulated,  it  is  left  alone  over  night,  which  causes  the 
foreign  substances  to  be  mostly  dissolved,  which  can  also  bo 
reached  quicker  through  warming.  After  filtering  and  wash- 
ing with  rain-water,  the  residue  is  dissolved  at  once  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  is  done  very  fast.  The  nitric  acid 
must  also  be  poured  in  only  gradually,  to  prevent  foaming 
over.  The  residue  consists  of  some  sand  and  carbon,  which 
is  filtered  off. 

“ Let  evaporate,  melt,  redissolve,  and  crystallize,  and  a 
very  pure  nitrate  of  silver  (oxide)  is  obtained  for  negative 
baths.  The  loss  of  silver  is  in  this  process  much  less  than 
in  remelting  the  ashes  in  the  crucible,  which  also  is  very 
tedious. 

“ In  an  experiment  which  I made,  I obtained  from  9 kilo- 
grammes remnants  of  paper,  308  grammes  ashes,  which 
weighed,  after  treatment,  228  grammes.  Dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  the  ashes  yielded  recrystal liz-jd  white  nitrate  of  silver’ 
oxide,  equal  to  a percentage  of  C7‘5  per  cent,  of  pure  silver.’ 
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SUNDAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A C.\SE  which  has  excited  some  interest  in  South  London 
has  recently  been  decided  at  the  Surrey  sessions.  A photo- 
grapher, it  seems,  had  selected  the  common  at  Peckham 
Rye  as  a suitable  “ pitch  ” for  securing  a clientele  among 
the  wanderers  in  the  neighbourhood.  How  far  the  exer- 
cise of  “common  rights”  warrants  the  establishment  of  a 
photographic  studio  on  the  ground  we  cannot  tell ; but  it 
appears  that  the  photographer  had  made  his  position  safe 
so  far,  inasmuch  as  he  held  a licence  from  the  proper 
authorities— the  Camberwell  Vestry.  This  licence  only 
extended,  however,  to  the  ordinary  working  days  recognized 
by  law  in  this  country  ; but,  ill-advised,  or  over-bold,  or 
possibly  enterprizingly  experimental,  and  desirous  to  test 
the  question,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  the  Vestry  he 
maintained  his  position  and  practised  his  profession  on 
the  Sunday  as  well.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher formed  one  of  a series  of  annoyances  in  the  shape 
of  Sunday  occupation  of  the  common  which  the  Vestry  felt 
bound  to  put  down,  the  more  so,  as  a disposition  to  ignore 
the  right  and  power  of  the  Vestry  had  been  manifested  ; 
and  an  indictment  at  common  law  issued  in  the  conviction 
of  the  offender,  and  the  infliction  of  a mild  sentence, 
instead  of  a vindictive  penalty,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
defendant. 

Leaving  the  question  of  common  rights  and  the  claims 
of  squatters  to  be  settled  by  law,  as  we  presume  they 
always  must  be,  we  take  occasion  for  a few  brief  words  on 
the  professional  practice  of  photography  on  Sundays,  a 
subject  which  has  frequently  been  brought  under  our  at- 
tention by  correspondents,  but  which  we  have  generally 
felt  indisposed  to  treat  in  these  pages.  Any  extended 
discussiiin  of  the  matter  in  a theological  sense  would  be  ob- 
viously undesirable  in  a scientific  journal.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  authority  for  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sunday  in  the  same  manner  as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law 
for  the  sabbath  would  be,  undoubtedly,  a very  interesting 
question  in  suitable  pages.  That  the  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  a day  of  rest  and  special  religious  duty 
is  not  based  upon  biblical  authority  seems  to  be  tolerably 
clear ; but  that  it  is  an  outcome  of  that  Christian  civilization 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world,  and  is  so  precious 
to  mankind,  is  scarcely  less  clear.  Some  of  our  American 
friends  have  been  discussing  the  matter  somewhat  earnestly 
in  relation  to  its  religious  aspects.  In  the  St.  Louis 
Practical  Photographer  it  has  had  considerable  attention. 
We  quote  some  remarks  written  in  a wise  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  by  one  of  the  contributors,  who  enters  as 
fully  into  the  theological  question,  probably,  as  it  is  desir- 
able to  go.  He  says ; 


“ The  aborigines  of  this  country  have  no  Sabbath.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  heathen  people  who  have  one.  The  Sab- 
bath was  a Jewish  institution ; the  present  Sunday  is  in- 
disputably a Christian  one,  intended  to  supersede  the  Jewish 
precedent,  upon  which  it  is  founded.  If  I understand  the 
matter  correctly,  the  days  of  the  week  were  not  named  in 
what  are  termed  ‘ Bible  times,’  by  which  I understand  the  era 
from  Moses  to  Christ — the  seventh  day  alone  being  named. 
The  names  in  common  use  are  partly  Roman  and  partly 
Saxon.  The  Romans  gave  us  Saturn’s  day.  Sun’s  day,  and 
Moon’s  day,  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  days  of  their  week 
having  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Roman  deity,  Saturn.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  gave  us 
Thew’s  day,  Wodin’s  day,  and  Thor’s  day,  representing 
deities  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  Freiga’s  day,  Freiga 
being  the  Saxon  goddess  of  love,  equivalent  to  the  Roman 
Venus.  We  thus  have  four  Saxon  heathen  names,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  three  Roman 
heathen  names,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Saturday.  That  Mrs. 
Brown  is  right  in  her  position  that  Sunday  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  undeniable.  That  Elrod  is  right 
in  claiming  a cessation  from  labour  on  Sunday,  because  the 
law  recognizes  that  day  as  a day  of  rest,  and  has  by  legisla- 
tion prohibited  unnecessary  labour  on  that  day,  is  likewise 
indisputable.  That  experience  proves  the  necessity  of  a season 
of  rest,  as  a sanitary  measure,  1 think  no  one  will  dispute  ; 
and  I think  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  attempt  to 
banish  the  Sabbath  from  France  will  admit  that  one  day  in 
seven  is  as  near  the  necessary  amount  of  rest  as  human  wis- 
dom has  been  able  to  adopt.  Now  let  me  propound  a ques- 
tion to  those  who  are  very  touchy  in  regard  to  their  rights 
in  the  matter  of  religious  freedom  : Where  did  religious  free- 
dom get  its  birth  ? Was  it  in  the  East,  where,  from  the 
Brahmin  to  the  Paiiab,  every  sect  despises  and  ostracizes 
every  other  ? Was  it  from  the  West,  where  the  Aztec  priest 
immolated  on  the  altar,  as  asacrifice  to  his  god,  every  captive 
he  could  lay  his  hand*  on  ? Was  it  from  the  South,  where 
the  Australian  made  a (east  aod  ate  those  who  thought  difl'e- 
rently  from  the  tenets  taught  by  his  ancestors?  In  Asia, 
to-day,  it  is  as  much  as  a man’s  life  is  worth  to  bint  at  reli- 
gious freedom  except  under  the  guns  of  the  British  soldiery. 
Where  has  civilization  advanced  most  rapidly — under  the 
rule  of  those  who  respect  the  Sabbath  and  defend  those  who 
desire  to  do  so,  or  under  the  rule  of  those  who  despise  and 
reject  it  ? Where  is  a man’s  lifs  held  cheapest — under  Chris- 
tian or  pagan  rulers  ? No  need  to  pause  lor  a reply.  Outside 
of  the  limits  of  Bible  law  woman  is  a slave,  bought  and  sold, 
like  a horse  or  a dug;  her  very  life  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savage  who  owns  her.  In  the  territory  subject  to  Buddhism 
aod  Brahmanism  the  life  of  the  labourer  is  the  property  of 
the  chieftain,  and  at  bis  nod  the  head  of  the  serf  rolls  at  his 
feet.  In  these  lands  no  Sabbath  bell  calls  the  peasant  or  the 
prince  to  worship,  yet  religious  freedom  is  unknown,  and 
religious  toleration  is  only  grudgingly  granted  where  the 
bayonet  of  civilization  is  a terror  to  the  pagan  ruler. 

“ That  same  civilization  which  gives  us  the  ‘ Higher  Law’ 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  legislation,  gives  us  also 
the  Sabbath.  That  same  legislation  which  makes  our  lives 
and  property  secure,  gives  us  also  a day  of  rest — one  day  in 
seven— during  which,  save  necessary  labour,  our  time  is  our 
own.  That  same  civilization  which  makes  woman  (be  peer 
instead  of  the  slave  of  her  husband,  demands  of  her  that  she 
observe  the  Sabbath  herself ; and  for  the  general  good  as  well 
as  for  the  special  benefit  of  her  own  household,  that  she  teach 
her  children  to  do  so  likewise. 

“Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  while  admitting  the  benefit 
to  the  nation  which  observation  of  the  Sabbath  confers,  so 
many  of  the  component  parts  of  that  nation  claim  the  sub- 
stitute right  to  violate  law  made  specially  as  a natural  benefit  ? 
Will  the  most  rabid  anti-Suuday-law  man  stand  up  before 
the  world  and  advocate  a return  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  peoples  who  have  no  Sunday  ? In  our  lanil,  to-day, 
the  Anti-Mormon  feeling  is  almost  unanimous : there  is 
scarcely  a man  in  these  United  States  who  dares  to  advocate 
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polygamy ; yet,  except  ia  countries  where  the  Sunday  is 
observed,  polygamy  is  the  rule.  The  same  Christianity  that 
gave  us  the  Sabbath  is  the  only  form  of  religion  that  pro- 
tects woman  from  seeing  a second  wife  supplant  her  in  her 
husband's  affections ; from  being  cost  off  in  her  declining 
years  foi  one  more  youthful ; and  left  by  her  natural  pro- 
tector to  shift  for  herself  just  when  her  ability  to  protect 
herself  begins  to  wane,  her  strength  having  been  expended 
in  her  youthful  devotion  to  him  and  his  interest.  It  seems 
to  me  that  obedience  to  the  Sunday  laws  is  a small  price  to 
pay  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy. 

“Christ  himself  says,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  ; therefore  it  seems  to  me  that,  aside 
from  the  religious  view  of  the  matter,  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  God  in  his  wisdom  gave  it  to  us,  and  that  our  law- 
makers accept  the  gift  and  secure  it  against  the  grasping 
greed  of  those  who  would,  if  possible,  rob  the  labourer  of 
even  the  one  day  in  seven  which  sanitary  experience  proves 
to  he  an  absolute  necessity  to  physical  health  and  vigour. 

“ I belong  to  a society  composed  entirely  of  old  soldiers. 
A discussion  about  shooting  arose  one  evening,  and  we 
resolved  to  have  a shooting  match.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  on  next  Sunday  we  go  out  and  prove  our  skill. 
One  old  man  got  up  and  said,  ‘ I want  to  try  whether  my 
eye  is  as  true  as  it  used  to  be,  but  if  you  decide  on  Sunday, 
count  me  out.’  A young  man  rose  and  said,  ‘ Comrades,  I 
am  an  inSdel,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows  it,  but  a decent 
regard  for  public  opinion  prompts  me  to  say,  if  this  shoot 
is  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  count  me  out.’  ‘ And  me,’  ‘And 
me,’  ‘ And  me,’  came  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  until  the 
mover  withdrew  his  motion,  and  a week  day  was  decided  on. 
Now,  sir,  a decent  regard  for  public  opinion  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  closing  on  Sunday 
of  every  gallery  in  these  United  States,  whose  people  ‘by  a 
largo  majority  ’ respect  the  Sabbath,  and  disapprove  of  the 
violation  of  the  Sunday  laws.” 

Putting  aside  entirely  all  theological  consideration  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  Sunday  labour,  there  are  other 
considerations  which,  in  a community  such  as  that  formed 
by  photographers,  should  operate  in  checking  Sunday  trade. 
As  the  majority  of  the  community  tacitly  agree  to  abide 
by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  practice  of  society,  ceasing 
from  busines  operations  on  Sundays,  all  should  so  refrain 
as  a point  of  honour.  For  one  man  to  open  his  studio  is 
certainly  stealing  an  unfair  march  upon  others  who  respect 
the  laws  of  society.  Quite  apart  from  religious  scruples, 
it  is  clearly  a mean  proceeding  to  seek  this  advantage  over 
others  whose  abstinence  from  such  work  is  prompted  by 
estimable  motives.  Photography  is,  moreover,  an  absorb- 
ing and  exhaustive  occupation,  and  if  any  class  of  workers 
needs  the  seventh  day  surcease  from  the  mill-round  of 
daily  toil,  surely  the  photographer  does.  We  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  no  real  gain  is 
secured  by  an  unbroken  round  of  toil  unrelieved  by  a 
seventh-day’s  interval  of  rest  and  change,  for  soothing  in- 
tercourse with  nature,  beneficial  study  of  nature’s  higher 
laws,  and  attention  to  those  considerations  which  raise  a 
man  above  the  carking  cares  and  grovelling  aims  which 
belong  solely  to  the  earthy  part  of  his  nature. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
International  E-khibition  ok  Scientific  Works  Ap- 
plied TO  Manufactures— Lecture  by  M.  Cros  on 
Colour  in  Photography— Meeting  of  the  Ch.ambre 
Syndicale  des  Piiotogkapiiie — Universal  Photo- 
graphic Directory. 

Photographic  operations,  in  general,  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  season — the  season,  that  is  to  say,  indi- 
cated by  the  almanac,  for  its  actual  condition  is  such  as 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  we  are  not  rather  in  the 
middle  of  autumn.  The  rain  falls  without  cessation,  and 


the  temperature  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
to  assume  the  observances  and  dress  suitable  to  summer. 
Rut  inviolable  custom  imposes  on  us,  whether  or  no, 
the  necessity  of  “ going  out  of  town,”  and  the  idleness 
due  primarily  to  really  hot  weather  has  now  become 
habitual  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  last  meeting,  for  the  season,  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  will  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
and  afterwards  we  shall  all  be  taKing  our  vacation,  during 
which  there  will  be  very  little  news  to  communicate. 
There  is,  however,  among  us  plenty  of  ambition  to  take 
advantage  of,  and  to  pursue  the  improvements  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  into  photographic  processes,  and 
the  momentary  stagnation  will  be  followed  in  a few 
months  by  renewed  activity,  so  that  there  will  not 
fail  to  be  a mass  of  interesting  and  important  discoveries 
to  record. 

International  Exhibition  of  Scientific  IForLv  Applied  to 
Manufactures. — I may  mention,  iu  passing,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  International  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Works 
Applied  to  Manufactures,  which  has  recently  been  opened 
at  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie.  Perhaps  the  term  inter- 
national is  scarcely  to  be  defended  on  the  score  of  the 
number  of  foreign  exhibitors ; in  perambulating  the  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  open  to  the  public,  though  still  in  an  in- 
complete state,  1 was  struck  by  the  small  number  of  names 
affixed  to  the  objects  exhibited  which  are  not  those  of 
Frenchmen.  The  section  of  Photography  itself  is  very 
sparsely  represented,  and  contains  only  a couple  of  dozen 
to  thirty  exhibitors ; of  these,  there  are  only  two 
foreigners — Mr.  AVoodbury,  of  London,  and  Herr  Ganz,  of 
Zurich.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  exhibited  sufficiently 
inportant  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  except  it  be 
the  exhibition  of  the  French  Platinotype  Company  (the 
Willis  process),  of  which  the  managing  director  in  Paris  is 
M.  Stebbing.  This  is  the  first  time  that  impressions  iu 
platinum  have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  France,  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  interesting  and  noteworthy  in  our  special  section. 
Naturally,  I can  readily  believe  that  immediately  after  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1878  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  make  another  display  of 
their  productions.  The  object  of  those  who  organize  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  is  rather  to  establish  a market  or 
bazaar  in  a place  to  which  the  public  has  frequent  and 
easy  access,  than  to  give  occasion  for  an  important  indus- 
trial competition,  or  to  stimulate  further  progress  by  a 
comparison  of  exhibited  works.  Not  that  I wish  to 
criticise  adversely  the  undertaking  ; it  has  its  uses,  and  is 
capable  of  rendering  good  service  in  facilitating  commer- 
cial transactions ; I can  therefore  give  it  my  full  approval. 
Rut  I think  it  only  right  to  distinguish  its  special  charac- 
ter from  that  of  other  exhibitions,  whose  objects  are 
theoretically  more  important.  Resides,  I have  myself 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, and  that  is  sufficient  to  show  clearly  that  anything  I 
have  to  say  about  it  must  not  be  taken  as  an  unfriendly 
judgment. 

Lecture  by  M.  Cros  on  Colour  in  Photography. — M.  Cros 
has  recently  delivered  a lecture  at  the  hall  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  colours  in 
photography.  I was  not  present  at  the  lecture  myself,  and 
can  therefore  only  repeat  what  was  told  me  by  one  of  the 
audience.  This  gentleman,  although  a very  intelligent 
and  highly  educated  man  (he  is  the  author  of  some  well- 
known  works  on  art),  brought  away  a very  curious  idea  of 
the  subject  of  the  lecture : he  thought  that  by  the  process 
of  M.  Cros  the  natural  colours  themselves  are  reproduced, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  further  necessary  than  to  super- 
pose these  colours  printed  directly  by  photography. 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  astonishment  when  I told  him 
that  M.  Cros  could  not  have  made  such  a statement,  nor 
have  wished  it  to  be  believed.  1 further  informed  him 
that  M.  Cros’s  system  consisted  simply  in  taking  three 
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monochromatic  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  each  one 
producing  the  actinic  effect  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
three  primary  colours— blue,  yellow,  and  red ; and  that 
afterwards  these  three  negatives  are  used  for  getting  three 
monochromatic  plates  of  those  colours,  but  that  the  colours 
employed  are  selected  from  ordinary  pigments,  the  same  as 
those  used  by  painters  or  for  chromo-lithographs.  “ Hut,  I 
assure  you,"  he  kept  replying.  “ that  is  not  what  I was 
told.”  Evidently  my  friend  had  not  understood  M.  Cros. 
Still,  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lecturer  ex- 
pressed himself  seems  to  be  that  his  audience  was  carried 
away  with  the  notion  that  there  is  a direct  impression  in 
colour,  and  believed  in  the  possibility  of  reproducing 
photographically  in  colour  the  real  colours  of  nature.  M. 
Ducos  du  Ilauron  goes  just  as  far  when  he  calls  his  pro- 
cess, which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Cros, 
Natural  lldiochromie ; this  gives  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  misconception,  besides  this,  if  what  1 have  been  told 
is  true,  M.  Cros  wishes  to  make  a position  for  himself  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  principally  of 
myself,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a southerner  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  confi- 
dence of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firm.s,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  by  the  southerner  he  means  me.  M.  Cros  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  attack  the  processes  of  his  colleagues,  and  to 
call  them  all  manner  of  names ; he  has  a perfect  right  to  do 
80,  just  as  much  as  I have  a right  to  declare  that  his  sys- 
tem of  working  with  three  colours  is  chimerical,  and  to 
point  out  that  it  is  false  in  theory,  and  unreal  in  practice. 
But  why  should  he  go  beyond  that  point,  and  venture  on 
personal  imputations,  whose  least  defect  is  their  inaccu- 
racy? And  why  does  he  employ  arguments  the  principal 
effect  of  which  is  to  rebound  and  injure  the  person  using 
them?  For  my  own  part,  I am  too  much  above  invectives 
of  this  description  to  take  any  great  heed  of  them,  and  if  I 
mention  them,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  against  M.  Cros, 
who  is  probably  ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  false- 
hood of  his  accusations,  but  on  account  of  the  public,  before 
whom  a charge  has  been  made  which  it  might  be  inclined  to 
believe,  if  I were  to  pass  it  by  without  notice.  I can  well 
understand  the  secret  invitation  caused  by  my  frankness  in 
telling  the  truth  to  the  public  without  heed  of  any  petty 
jealousies,  even  when  the  question  is  as  to  the  laborious 
•and,  no  doubt,  well-meant  efforts  of  M.  Cros  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  on  the 
other,  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  reproduction  of  the  natural 
colours  by  photography.  They  speak  with  a conviction 
which  I have  no  right  to  suspect ; at  the  same  time,  ray 
own  conviction  remains  unshaken,  and,  without  doubting 
their  honour,  I maintain  that  they  are  endeavouring  to 
establish  an  unparalleled  error,  and  that  they  are  in  a fool’s 
paradise  of  their  own  making.  Hut  why  do  they  seek  to 
dr.aw  a parallel  between  their  processes  and  (too  great  an 
honour  for  me)  my  method  of  applying  photography  to 
mechanical  printing  in  colour — photochromie,  as  I have  called 
it?  What  connection  exists  in  their  opinion  between  a 
simple  combination  of  the  photographic  image  by  means  of 
several  impressions  in  various  colours  superposed  on  one 
another,  and  their  process  of  reproducing  the  natural 
colours?  Now,  if  my  method,  which  is  in  substance 
merely  an  industrial  application  of  photography,  displeases 
them,  if  they  believe  it  to  be  bad,  and  that  no  successful 
object  can  be  attained  by  it,  1 do  not  think  that  they  are 
unjust  in  saying  it;  nay,  more,  they  have  a perfect  right 
to  do  so.  Hut  they  exceed  the  limits  both  of  law  and  of 
justice,  as  well  as  those  of  propriety,  when — as  I have  been 
informed  on  good  authority  they  do — they  make  an  attack 
on  the  person,  instead  of  confining  their  criticisms  to  the 
thing.  I hope  I have  too  much  proper  respect  for  myself 
to  follow  my  honourable  opponents  in  such  a path  as 
this  ; and  1 wish  to  close  the  discussion  at  this  point.  I 
will  only  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  J have 
in  preparation  an  important  work,  to  be  published  by  M. 


Gauthier-Villars,  on  the  subject  of  colours  iu  photography 
and  on  photocromie.  In  this  work  I have  included  all  the 
evidence,  and  an  account  of  all  the  facts,  bearing  on  this  in- 
teresting subject ; it  is  illustrated  with  plates,  and  contains 
also  a refutation  of  the  theory  on  which  rests  this  famous 
Heliochromie  naturelle,  which  is  no  more  a solution  of  the 
problem  under  consideration  than  any  other  artificial  means 
of  producing  coloured  photographs.  This  solution,  so 
earnestly  sought  for,  is  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future, 
and  however  interesting  may  be  the  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  hitherto  undertaken — and 
those  of  M.  Cros  are  not  the  least  among  them — I cannot 
permit  it  to  be  said  that  they  lead  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  end  wished  for.  But,  as  will  have  been  observed,  I 
only  combat  against  his  system  with  the  arms  of  courtesy 
aud  fair  play. 

Meeting  of  the  Chamhre  Sijndicale  des  Photographic. — Here 
we  have  nothing  theoretical— nothing  which  touches  on 
the  technical  part  of  the  profession  in  which  we  are 
engaged  ; the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photogrophie  is  an 
association  of  professional  photographers  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  their  occupation,  and  for  the 
mutual  study  of  those  industrial  questions  which  have  a 
common  interest  for  all.  Another  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  take  every  means  of  defending  the  profession 
against  all  hostile  attacks,  and  to  bring  collectively  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  all  those  points  on  which  photo- 
graphy can  be  of  public  advantage.  These  objects,  it  will 
be  admitted,  are  such  as  should  receive  general  support, 
especially  in  a country  where  the  profession  of  photo- 
graphy includes  so  large  a number  of  adherents  as  in 
France  ; it  is  reckoned  that  in  Paris  there  are  about  2,000 
photographers,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Now  the  number  of  members  of  the  Chambre 
Syndicale  scarcely  reaches  50.  Among  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  numerous  body  of  photographers  there 
appears  to  prevail  a kind  of  indifference  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  of  their  art.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  in 
the  slightest  degree  for  having  a voice  in  the  passing  of 
laws  which  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  profession — for 
putting  any  pressure  on  that  branch  of  the  legisl.ature 
which  is  considering  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
photographic  materials  should  pay  duty — for  appearing 
before  the  committee  to  whom  is  referred  the  subject  of 
artistic  copyright.  Among  ourselves  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  very  far  from  being  so  strong  and  general  as 
it  is  in  England  ; everyone  is  ready  to  throw  upon  others 
the  burden  of  defending  even  his  own  nearest  interests, 
and  there  is  generally  a want  of  the  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship. It  may  be  said  that,  because  a colleague  is  also  a 
rival,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  combining  either  for 
common  defence  or  for  common  intention.  Hut,  it  should 
be  retorted,  it  is  just  in  the  name  of  a common  interest 
that  all  forces  and  ideas  should  be  united,  instead  of  each 
acting  alone  on  his  own  occount.  All  this  was  said  at 
the  meeting  by  M.  Herthaud,  the  honourable  president  of 
the  Association,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  having  for 
their  object  the  overcoming  of  this  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  The  questions  which  are  pressing  for 
immediate  solution  were  entered  on  the  agenda  list  of  the 
next  meeting,  and  especial  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
regulation  compelling  every  photographer  authorized  to 
take  copies  of  the  public  documents  in  the  State  libraries  to 
furnish  the  Government  with  a negative  of  each  work  thus 
copied.  Most  decidedly  this  appears  to  be  an  exaction,  and 
had  a committee  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, representing  the  whole  body,  been  consulted  by 
the  Government  when  the  law  was  drawn  up,  it  would 
have  certainly  prevented  the  introduction  of  a clause 
whose  least  consequence  is  a direct  attack  on  artistic 
copyright.  Questions  of  this  kind  surely  affect  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  as  a whole,  but  they  would 
hardly  come  within  the  cognisance  of  a purely  photo- 
graphic society  which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
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management  of  technical  improvements  in  our  art  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  new  applications.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  there  should  be  a means  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  more  official  side  of  our  profession  ; the  photo- 
graphic art  could  scarcely  fail  in  consequence  to  gain  in 
importance  and  practical  utility. 

Universal  JPhotoyraphic  Directory. — Dr.  llornig,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna,  has  just  published  the  first  edition  of 
a directory  professing  to  contain  the  addresses  of  all  the 
photographers  in  the  civilized  world,  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  the  heads  of  countries  and  sub-heads  of 
towns.  Of  course,  at  present,  it  is  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition ; and  the  Editor  can  only  hope  to  make  so  large  a 
work  perfect  by  obtaining  a co-operation  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  its  accuracy.  A number  of  copies 
of  this  directory  ought  to  be  deposited  at  the  places  of 
meeting  of  all  the  photographic  societies,  and  at  the  offices 
of  all  the  photographic  journals,  so  that  there  might  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  errors  and  the 
rectification  of  omissions.  Dr.  llornig’s  work  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  great  value  ; it  is  international  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  for  this  reason,  every  one  who  is 
in  a position  to  supply  information  necessary  to  make 
the  work  complete  should  at  once  do  so.  I feel  con- 
vinced that  any  information  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
furnished  to  the  indefatigable  Editor  of  the  Puotogkaphic 
News  by  any  of  its  readers  will  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  author  of  the  Universal  Photographic  Directory. 

Leon  Vioal. 

PS. — At  the  instant  of  concluding  this  letter  1 have 
received  the  number  of  the  Photogiiaphic  News  for  the 
25th  July.  The  subject  of  the  lawsuit  between  MM. 
Liebert  and  Pierre  Petit,  as  to  their  respective  rights  in 
the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  photography,  appears  to 
me  to  have  now  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  1 do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  saying 
anything  further  in  reply  to  the  very  courteous  ex- 
planation that  M.  Versnaeyen  has  been  good  enough  to 
make. 


GUP. 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,’’  has  indeed 
been  creeping  on  with  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  for 
many  a long  week  past.  “ The  rain  it  raineth  every  day,’’ 
has  been  the  universal  cry,  and  the  Thunderer  has  had 
ample  scope  to  vindicate  its  awesome  name  by  forecasts 
in  which  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  have  been  variously 
recurring  like  bells  in  a harshly  jangling  chime.  In  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  lessen  the  ills  of  bad  weather,  the  conse- 
quent depression  of  trade  must  have  told  sensibly  upon 
the  pockets  of  those  to  whom  photography  means  daily 
bread.  Amateur  landscapists,  too,  have  had  their  hard- 
ships. For  what  can  be  more  intensely  aggravating  than 
to  be  interrupted,  while  adjusting  the  focus,  by  the  pre- 
monitory drops  that  he’ald  a down-pour?  And,  Oh!  the 
weariness  of  developing  a negative  which  ought  to  be 
all  brilliant  lights  and  shades,  and  which,  naturally  enough 
perhaps,  turns  out  a dull  mass  of  flatness,  instinctively 
reminding  one  of  a soiled  handkerchief  with  holes  in 
it,  or  of  some  other  equally  inspiriting  object. 

But  the  weather  is  improving  at  last,  at  any  rate,  in 
my  “ parts.”  ^loreover,  with  provoking  inconsistency  and 
utter  disregard  for  constitutions  that  are  not  cased  with 
steel  and  lined  with  sheet  iron,  it  has  run  into  extremes. 
The  sun  is  a highly  commendable  institution,  but  the 
practice  of  dancing  suddenly  up  and  down  the  thermo- 
meter, like  a monkey  on  a stick,  is  shattering  the  kaleido- 
scopic system,  however  much  it  may  be  improving  the 
kaleidoscopic  negative. 

I suppose  photographers  are  beginning  to  look  about 
them  for  subjects  for  the  autumn  exhibition.  I trust  the 


latter  will  not  be  ruined  by  the  Sydney  International, 
as  it  was  last  year  by  the  I’arisian.  After  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  rapidity,  and  other  branches,  I think 
the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  1879  ought  to  contain 
something  startling.  Mr.  Laws’  gas-light  portraits  ought 
to  be  on  the  line,  as  well  as  Mr.  Symons’  photograph  of  the 
mirage,  and  a frame  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s 
boat-race  pictures. 

On  dil  that  Messrs.  W.  and  \V.  are  shortly  about  to  in- 
troduce gelatine  plates  that  are  to  be  fifty  times  as  rapid 
as  wet  collodion  ones.  I am  debating  whether  to  order  a 
photographic  binocular,  or  a photographic  pea-rifle  with 
an  electric  trigger.  A farewell  ode  to  iny  patent  camera 
and  rapid  rectilinear  is  awaiting  inspiration. 

Talking  of  remarkable  pictures,  peradventure  there  are 
some  of  my  readers  who  have  never  heard  of  the  famous 
Indian  tiger  picture.  This  is  how  it  came  to  be  taken. 
A gentleman  was  photographing  a cave,  and,  after  due  ex- 
posure, took  away  the  plate  to  be  developed.  On  develop- 
ment, he  was  astounded  to  find  in  the  negative  not  only  a 
picture  of  the  cave,  but  also  one  of  a tiger  glering  in  the 
most  naturally  ferocious  fashion  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  It  seems  probable  that  at  the  moment  the  operator 
was  exposing  the  plate —and,  perhap-a,  bending  his  liead  to 
consult  his  watch — the  tiger  passed  by,  glared  at  the  in- 
truder, and,  perhaps,  not  considering  him  a sufficiently 
digestible  morsel  to  “ force  sweet  appetite.”  made  tracks 
before  the  photographer  became  unpleasantly  aware  of  his 
vicinity. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  been  that  photographer  ! 

Some  little  time  ago  I meandered  through  Messrs.  Howell 
and  James’  art  pottery  galleries,  and  was  much  interested, 
if  not  instructed,  by  their  graceful  contents.  It  has  struck 
me  that  a photo-ceramic  gallery,  if  really  well  conducted 
and  well  advertised,  would  be  a great  success.  Don’t  you 
think  that  this  is  an  idea  that  might  be  made  to  bring 
forth  fruit — eh,  Mr.  Henderson  ? IVould  not  foreign  ena- 
mellers  contribute  goodly  exhibits,  and  could  not  fashion- 
able London  be  educated  up  to  the  buying  point  ? Society 
would  be  mad  to  possess  a Mrs.  Langtry  tea-cup,  a Maude 
Branscombe  saucer,  or  a slop-basin  embellished  with  a 
full-length  picture  of  Mr.  Irving.  There  might  be  an 
aesthetic  bar  for  American  drinks  attached  to  the  gallery, 
and  photo-tessellated  with  portraits  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson. 

Diavole  typogtajdiice,  you  are  a sad  little  imp  to  prune 
my  period  and  misinterpret  my  copper-plate  “ copy  ’’  with 
the  misguided  recklessness  you  betrayed  last  week.  To 
read  “capable”  for  “palpable”  is  a playful  and  maybe 
pardonable  eccentricity  ; but  “even  ” for  “ever”  is  like 
sitting  down  on  a tin-tack  unawares,  a perceptible,  yet  not 
altogether  convenient,  mistake. 

Some  one  has  sent  me  a catalogue  of  a Photographic 
Artists’  Co-operative  Supply  Association.  Personally  I 
do  not  intend  to  desert  my  ordinary  dealers  in  order  to 
save  a half-penny  on  an  ounce  of  this,  or  three-farthings  on 
a pint  of  that,  or  a penny  on  a dozen  of  the  other.  But 
there  are  others,  perhaps,  whom  co-oper.ation  does  interest, 
and  who  are  willing  to  hear  a few  lines  of  “gup  ” on  tho 
subject.  The  P.  C.  S.  A.  is  located  at  the  former  premises 
of  the  Uranium  Dry  Plate  Company,  in  Goswell  Street, 
and  professes  to  do  anything  or  everything  in  the  photo- 
graphic line.  It  makes  a speciality  of  lenses,  and  gives  an 
imposing  chemical  list.  The  chemicals  are  mostly  those 
of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  and  the  reductions  are 
hardly — if  at  all — worth  mentioning.  One  item  deserves 
notice,  namely,  Schering’s  celloidiu,  which  we  have  not 
remarked  in  any  English  dealer’s  catologue  as  yet.  Photo- 
graphers may  be  pleased  to  know  where  they  can  obtain 
this  undoubtedly  valuable  article.  For  the  rest,  photo- 
graphic dealers  and  manufacturing  chemists  will  have  little 
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to  fear  from  the  apparition  of  the  co-operative  goblin 
amidst  their  hitherto  unbroken  ranks.  To  me  photo- 
graphic dealers  have  always  appeared  the  most  reasonable 
of  traders. 

I don’t  know  much  about  the  whole  concern ; but  1 
think  where  gentlemen  begin  to  play  at  shop-keeping, 
the  sooner  they  drop  the  Esquire,  and  attune  themselves 
to  be  called  plain  trader,  speculator,  or  any  other  name 
that  denotes  their  real  occupation,  the  better. 

If,  however,  photographic  co-operation  is  to  exist,  why 
not  have  a co-operative  society  to  prepare  and  develop 
customers’  plates— aye,  and  to  expose  them  as  well? 
What  a boon  that  would  be  to  some  not  altogether  unknown 
to  K.\leido.scope. 

♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A BUSINESS. 

Deab  Sir, — The  relationship  that  exists  between  an  em- 
ployer and  bis  assistants  is  a question  of  some  moment  when 
we  are  considering  photography  as  a business.  I was  not 
thinking  particularly  of  this  one  matter  when  1 wrote  my 
last  to  you.  But  as  your  correspondent  George  Bradforde” 
has  broached  it,  I may  as  well  treat  of  it  now  as  later.  1 am 
not  willing  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  business  prin- 
ciples among  photographers  have  a lower  standard  than  they 
have  among  other  tradesmen  ; but  1 am  sorry  to  say  I feel 
rather  shakey  about  it  at  times.  That  there  is  a great  crowd 
of  worthless  unprincipled  employers  is  as  true  as  that  there 
is  a great  crowd  of  worthless  unprincipled  assistants.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a respectable  assistant  of  ten  years’ 
experience  who  bad  not  at  some  time  suffered  insult  and  in- 
jury from  some  such  man  as  your  correspondent  tells  us  had 
him  in  Exeter.  It  would  also  be  hard  to  find  a respectable 
employer  who  has  not  been  put  to  great  trouble  and  incon- 
venience through  the  bad  conduct  of  troublesome  assistants. 
1 was  myself  had  last  year  by  a low-minded,  unprincipled 
fellow  in  the  same  city  your  correspondent  dates  from,  but 
it  is  no  use  talking  about  such.  We  dare  not  publish  their 
names,  aud  such  men  as  the  one  who  insulted  and  robbed 
me  care  little  what  we  think  of  them  so  long  as  their  con- 
duct pays  them. 

Yet  I have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  beautiful  city 
of  Bath,  as  after  I got  clear  of  this  fellow  I went  straight 
into  the  employ  of  a gentleman  in  the  same  city  who  treated 
me  like  a gentleman,  and  when  we  parted  gave  me  his  cor- 
dial good  wishes  for  my  future  welfare.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
such  as  him,  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  my  fellow-assis- 
tants, that  I am  writing,  fairly  and  impartially  bearing  in 
mind  the  interest  of  both  parties.  I will  endeavour  to  show 
bow  the  good  men  may  best  avoid  getting  entangled  with 
the  bad,  also  what  is  the  duty  of  each  party  respectively  to 
the  ether. 

When  an  employer  wants  an  assistant  it  is  to  his  interest 
in  most  cases  to  advertise  for  him,  in  preference  to  replying 
to  the  assistants  who  advertise  for  a situation,  because  he  is 
sure  to  have  a number  of  applications  to  select  from,  aud  it 
is  strange  if  he  cannot  find  one  applicant  who  offers  reference 
to  some  good  house  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  He  should 
give  the  preference  to  a man  that  has  served  his  time  in  a 
good  bouse,  and  if  he  wants  an  experienced  man,  he  must 
select  one  that  has  been  through  some  houses  besides  the  one 
be  served  his  time  in  ; and  when  he  gets  a man  whosuiti 
him,  both  in  ability  and  temperament,  give  him  a fair  salary, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  him.  Don’t  discharge  him  as  soon  as 
the  days  begin  to  get  a little  short  and  trade  slack  ; this 
is  a most  unjust  and  cruel  thing  to  do.  What  is  the  man  who 
hasserved  you  well  and  suits  you  to  do  during  the  winter,  if 
you,  who  know  his  worth,  cannot  keep  him  on  ? liehasnot 
much  chance  to  get  a situation  among  strangers  at  that  season 
— has  he  ? There  is  lots  of  work  about  a photographic  estab- 
lishment that  a spare  man  can  do  during  the  winter.  You 
are  always  wanting  changes  and  alterations  of  some  sort  made 


— backgrounds,  accessories,  and  blinds  all  want  looking  to. 
The  w inter  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  your  own  men  ate  the  men 
ro  do  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  over  to  the  spring,  and  getting 
in  a cabinet-maker  to  do  the  work,  who  will  probably  want 
you  or  one  of  your  as:  istants  to  stand  by  him  all  the  time,  to 
■iliow  him  what  it  is  you  want.  In  the  winter  you  must  push 
your  business,  make  work,  go  in  for  enlarging  and  copying, 
introduce  novelties  that  you  have  no  time  to  attend  toduring 
the  summer,  and  so  manage  to  keep  your  assistants  em- 
ployed ; aud  when  the  spring  com°s  round,  it  will  certainly 
be  a comfort  to  you  to  know  that  you  have  got  everything 
in  proper  working  order,  and  good  men  round  you  that  you 
can  depend  upon,  instead  of  having  to  try  new  hands,  and 
probably  being  annoyed  by  two  or  three  duffers  before  you 

I get  one  to  suit  you.  Mind  you,  if  you  have  discharged  a 
good  man  in  the  autumn,  and  left  that  poor  unfortunate  to 
,,  shift  for  himself  during  the  winter  after  having  worked  hard 
i and  served  you  well  during  the  busy  season,  it  serves  you 
I right  if  you  have  some  trouble  to  get  another  good  man 
when  you  want  him. 

As  regards  salary,  it  is  directly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties  that  it  should  be  a fair  and  just  remuneration  for 
services.  If  an  employer  engages  a man  when  he — the  man 
— is  hard  up,  he  may  easily  induce  him  to  accept  a lower 
salary  than  be  is  really  worth  ; but  he  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  leave  him  as  soon  as  be  sees  a chance  of  bettering  him- 
self. Well,  if  you  find  the  man  is  right  and  suits  you,  give 
him  a fair  salary;  don’t  wait  for  him  to  ask  you.  Let  the 
man  know  that  you  appreciate  bis  worth,  and  if  you  are  pay- 
ing him  the  same  that  you  believe  anyone  else  who  knew 
him  would  pay,  there  is  no  chance  of  his  leaving  you,  because 
everyone  knows  thtt  shifting  about  from  place  to  place  is  a 
losing  game.  The  salary  should  be  just  what  will  make 
each  party  feel  independent  of  the  other.  The  employer 
should  feel  that  be  is  paying  the  mau  a fair  price  for  his 
time  and  ability  ; the  assistant  should  feel  that  be  is  getting 
a fair  price  for  his  work,  and  that  be  could  get  as  much  from 
any  other  employer  who  knew  him. 

What  is  the  result?  Each  is  independent  of  the  other  ; 
but  as  it  should  almost  surely  bo  some  loss  and  inconvenience 
for  both  to  part,  they  will  study  one  another’s  iuterests. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  can  only  apply  to  good  employers 
and  trustworthy  a^si.stants.  About  the  others  I cannot 
say  much.  But  I will  tell  you  what  appears  tome  the  best 
way  to  decrease  their  numbers : that  is,  try  to  shut  up 
the  little  establishments.  A house  that  cannot  find  employ- 
ment for  an  operator,  a retoucher,  aud  a printer^is  not  much 
good  to  anyone,  either  principal  or  assistant,  and  the 
quicker  it  is  shut  up  the  better.  Sucti  a house  will  keep 
tv  0 or  three  young  ladies  and  two  apprentices,  besides  a boy 
or  two,  and  can  get  through  an  amazing  amount  of  work 
easily.  I assure  you  the  boys  are  quite  an  important  part 
of  an  establishment.  They  can  save  a great  deal  of  a man’s 
time  ; they  can  do  the  running  about  much  easier  than  a 
man  can,  and  leave  him  to  his  more  important  duties.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  employer  to  keep  a proper  number  of  pro- 
perly bound  apprentices  : if  not,  where  are  you  going  to  get 
your  tradesmen  from  ? You  don’t  want  to  have  to  rely  upon 
men  who  have  picked  up  the  business — do  you?  1 think 
you  have  done  that  too  long. 

I do  like  to  see  an  advertisement  for  an  operator  “ who 
will  not  object  to  make  himself  generally  useful ; ” that  means 
clean  the  plates,  clean  the  dark-room,  and,  probably,  the 
studio  too. 

Now  an  operator  should  be  able  to  do  all  this,  and  to  take 
a turn  in  the  printing-room  too,  if  necessary  ; but  the  em- 
ployer who  is  foolish  enough  to  pay  a man  to  do  boy’s  work 
should  direct  his  abilities  into  some  channel  where  tbere  is 
no  call  for  mental  capacity.  1 don’t  wish  anyone  to  suppose 
1 put  printing  down  as  boy’s  work.  It  is  too  often  left  to 
boys  to  do,  but  it  should  not  be.  The  head  of  the  printing 
department  should  be  a clever,  able  man,  and  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  chief  operator. 

1 am  afraid  of  making  this  too  long  for  insertion  in  your 
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columns,  but  I cannot  close  it  without  saying  a few  words 
to  assistants,  but  I will  cut  it  as  short  as  possible.  When 
an  assistant  is  looking  for  a situation  he  must  avoid  the 
little  houses  that  I have  spoken  of ; they  do  not  pay  the 
proprietor,  consequently  he  cannot  pay  his  assistants  a fair 
salary.  These  are  the  sort  of  employers  who  advertise  in  the 
spring  for  an  operator  who  can  retouch.  “ A permanency  for 
a suitable  man.”  He  will  work  you  for  three  or  four  months, 
probably  ; he  will  want  you  to  do  everything,  from  dusting 
the  studio  and  cleaning  plates  to  a “ little  spotting  in  your 
spare  time,”  day  after  day,  as  hard  as  you  can  go,  driving  all 
the  time,  until  the  short  days  come  round,  when,  somehow, 
he  will  discover  that  you  are  not  just  exactly  the  man  to 
suit  him.  Avoid  them.  Avoid  the  employer  who  is  adver- 
tising about  every  two  months  for  an  assistant,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  put  his  own  name  and  address  at  the  bottom 
of  his  advertisement.  When  you  get  into  a good  situation 
with  a good  man,  try  to  keep  it,  study  his  interest  fairly, 
push  bis  business  for  him  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  main- 
tain your  rights  and  position,  but  don’t  hesitate  to  turn  your 
hand  to  any  work  which  may  not  be  exactly  in  your  depart- 
ment in  a case  of  emergency.  Don’t  scowl  if  there  is  a 
sudden  rush  of  customers  at  dinner  hour,  neither  make  a 
practice  of  missing  your  dinner.  In  a bouse  such  as  I have 
spoken  of  as  a fair  medium  sized  establishment,  one  man  can 
always  get  away  for  half  an  hour,  because  someone  else  can 
take  his  place.  Don’t  grumble  to  work  an  hour  late  at 
night  now  and  then  if  necessary  ; neither  make  a practice 
of  working  late  every  night.  Recreation  and  relaxation  are 
just  as  necessary  to  a man  as  work  is.  1 don’t  like  to  see  a 
man  make  straight  for  bis  hat  when  the  clock  strikes  six, 
leaving  his  work  just  anyhow  ; but  if  it  comes  night  after 
night  that  you  cannot  get  through  the  work  in  a fair 
day,  your  employer  wants  another  assistant — tell  him  so. 
When  you  come  across  an  unprincipled  man,  whether 
employer  or  assistant,  cut  him  ; don’t  recognize  him  as  a 
fellow  tradesman.  I must  leave  off  now,  though  I have  not 
nearly  exhausted  the  subject.  Mass. 

SlK, — I addressed  a few  words  to  my  brother  operators 
two  weeks  ago,  advising  them  to  join,  unite,  and  defend 
themselves  from  the  octopus  embraces  of  bogus  employers. 

A master  has  answered  in  strong,  very  strong,  and  intem- 
perate language.  He  slings  mud  right  and  left  with  a 
recklessness  that  smacks  of  desperation.  Wherefore  all 
his  passion,  if  he  is  a “ good  man  and  true  V ” “ Let  the 

galled  jade  wince  ; our  withers  are  unwrung  ! ” Let  him 
read  my  letter  over  again,  and  he  will  find  that  I did  not 
address  myself  to  would-he  operators.  1 spoke  to  good  and 
clever  men — men  who  wish  to  meet  with  good  and  con- 
scientious masters ; and,  in  my  estimation,  the  aim  of  my 
last  letter  points  at  being  of  as  much  service  to  the  master 
as  the  man.  I likewise  would  add,  that  I never  intended 
to  take  away  anyone’s  character.  The  employers  1 alluded 
to  have  never  any  to  lose. 

With  regard  to  the  abusive  language  in  “ Exonian’s  ” 
letter,  I treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. — 1 am, 
yours  respectfully.  Geo.  Bkadeorde. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Asutkdr  Photographic 
Association. 

June  Outdoor  Meeting. 

The  first  outdoor  meering  this  session  took  place  on  May  18th 
to  Farleigh  Csstle,  beyond  Limpley  Stoke,  Somersetshire. 
The  assemblage  took  place  at  the  Clifton  Down  railway  station, 
Bristol,  from  whence  the  Association  proceeded  by  train  to  Bath, 
being  mot  by  the  members  of  the  Association  who  reside  there. 
A brake  was  in  waiting,  and  all  the  “ wet  and  dry  ” parapher- 
nalia having  been  stored  away,  the  journey  was  continued, 
the  camera  stand,  legs,  &c.,  appearing  here  and  there  “ pro- 
miskis  like,”  as  Mrs.  Brown  terms  it,  causing  a certain  amount 
of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  the  otherwise  proper  and  sedate 
Bathonians. 


The  weather,  which,  early  in  the  morning,  threatened  to 

work  the  wet  process,”  seemed  quite  to  realise  the  fact  that  a 
“ dry  process  ” day  had  been  arranged  for,  and  so  in  an  amiable 
manner  determined  to  act  in  concert,  the  result  being  that, 
apart  from  a rather  conspicuous  presence  of  Boreas,  the  weather 
was  delightful. 

After  leaving  Bath,  beautiful  scenery  was  almost  immediately 
entered;  and,  after  driving  for  some  miles,  a halt  was  made  at 
a most  pictuiesque  and  fine  aqueduct,  over  which  the  Avon  and 
Kennet  canal  flows.  Cameras,  stands,  changing  boxes,  ic., 
soon  seemed  to  spring  into  existence,  and  some  plates  were  ex- 
posed on  a very  pretty  subject,  being  a lock,  lockman’s  cottage, 
some  very  pleasing  foliage  bits  forming  a background.  The 
wind  proved  itself  very  troublesome,  but  the  majority  of  the 
members  working  with  very  rapid  gelatine  plates,  a good  many 
“ shots  ” wero  made  during  a moment  or  two  of  calm. 

The  journey  being  again  continued,  none  could  help  tho- 
roughly enjoying  the  richness  and  varied  character  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  At  Limpley  Stoke  rail- 
way station  another  member  was  picked  up  by  pre-arrange- 
ment, and  with  that  ever  lively  sort  of  freemasonry  which  exists 
amongst  amateurs,  a gentleman,  formerly  a member  ot  the 
Liverpool  Society,  accosted  one  of  the  members,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  chat,  wished  us  hearty  success.  Arrived  at  Farleigh, 
the  Rev.  H.  Hare,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  district, 
kindly  volunteered  to  act  as  guide. 

Everyone  now  seemed  to  “ mean  business,’’  and  many  most 
charming  “bits”  were  at  once  selected.  The  ancient  and 
picturesque  castle  was  at  once  visited,  the  chapel  attracting 
very  much  notice.  This  is  kept  intact,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
large  number  of  suits  of  chain  and  other  very  old  and  fine 
armour,  besides  an  original  autograph  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  a fine  state  of  preservation,  of  which  one  or  two  successful 
negatives  were  obtained. 

Ilere  a few  plates  were  left  to  expose  (it  being  an  intensely 
dark  subject),  while  the  “ wet  process  ” with  “beer  preserva- 
tive ” was  most  successfully  worked  by  the  members  pretty 
generally,  bread  and  cheese,  &c.,  being  found  very  conducive  to 
effective  “ density.” 

Farleigh  House,  a very  quaint  and  pretty  watercress  farm, 
and  other  attractive  subjects,  were  subsequently  taken  (old 
Boreas  having  retreated  and  allowed  tolerable  stillness  to  exist), 
and  so  time  wearing  on,  a reluctant  return  to  the  brake  and  re- 
freshed steeds  was  made,  and  a delightful  country  drive 
brought  the  party  to  Bath,  where  Mr.  R.  Biggs,  deputy- 
coroner  for  west  Somersetshire,  most  kindly  invited  the  Asso- 
ciation to  form  itself  into  bis  jury,  using  his  dining  room  as  its 
chamber  while  deliberating  around  bis  hospitable  board.  A 
verdict  was  very  shortly  arrived  at  unanimously,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  “ Mr.  Biggs  was  a jolly  good  fellow  from  natural 
causes.”  It  is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
“jury  ” sat  on  nothing  more  tragic  or  doleful  than  chairs. 

The  Association  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bath  members) 
then  returned  to  Bristol,  the  unanimous  expression  being  that 
a most  enjoyable  day  had  been  spent. 

July  Out-Boor  Meeting. 

The  second  out-door  meeting  for  this  session  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  23rd  inst.,  the  place  selected  for  visiting  being  the 
private  glen  at  Blaize  Castle  grounds,  which  Mrs.  Harford 
kindly  placed  at  the  Association’s  disposal.  The  meet  took 
place  at  the  Clifton  Down  station,  and  as  it  was  understood 
that  “ wet  plate  ” work  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
boxes,  &c.,  presented  a rather  bulky,  but  nevertheless  deter- 
mined, appearance.  All  being  ready  n,  start  was  made,  and 
after  a three-mile  drive  across  the  splendid  Durdbam  Downs 
(the  property  of  the  Bristol  citizens),  and  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  richly 
wooded  and  beautifully  undulating  Blaize  Castle  estate  was 
' reached. 

After  passing  the  two  gate-houses  (whore  the  party’s  creden- 
tials were  solemnly  inspected  by  an  old  family  servant)  the  brake 
decended  the  winding  drive  which  leads  to  the  private  glen. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  having  had  the  privilege  of  a couple 
of  days’  work  there  before,  k new  the  geography  of  the  place, 
and  his  advice  being  taken,  the  traps  were  deposited. 

The  day  looked  as  if  meaning  to  turn  out  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  sun  shining  most  brilliantly,  with  here  and  there 
a fleecy  cloud  to  temper  its  harshness,  and  everything  looking 
bright.  Here,  then,  under  the  shadow  of  Giant  Goram’s  Chair, 
and  the  Lover’s  Leap,  with  the  picturesque  pool  and  its  water- 
lilies  and  ivyclad  bridge  at  there  feet,  the  members  pitched  their 
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tents.  But  alas ! the  first  camera  had  not  been  placed  in  position 
and  the  exposure  commenced,  ere  groans  and  lamentations 
were  heard  on  account  of  the  gradual  but  sure  increase  of  wind. 
An  hour  or  two  were  soon  employed,  however,  in  “ spotting  ” 
suitable  bits,  which  abounded  when  the  time  approached 
for  the  trials  to  be  made,  most  of  the  subjects  being  those  for 
afternoon  light. 

Most  members  seeming  to  possess  some  remarkable  instinct 
ns  to  the  approach  of  lunch  time,  all  wore  soon  assembled. 
One  member  who  had  been  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,  for 
a couple  of  hours,  appeared  with  a most  effective  and  pleasing 
oil-colour  sketch  of  a cascade  in  a part  of  the  grounds,  seeming 
determined  not  to  waste  time,  although  the  wind  did  seem  bent 
on  being  unfavourable. 

After  lunch,  several  plates  were  exposed,  both  single  and 
stereoscopic,  from  the  latter  size  to  12  by  10,  both  by  the  dry 
and  wet  process,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  former 
(gelatine  plates)  had  a great  advantage  over  the  latter,  as  far 
as  windy  days  were  concerned,  full  exposures  being  quite 
possible  just  between  the  puffs  of  wind.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
however,  the  wind  grew  too  boisterous  for  photographing,  some 
members  having  stood  at  their  cameras  more  than  au  hour 
trying  to  get  spells  of  a few  seconds’  stillness  to  make  an  ex- 
posure, and  after  all  being  unsuccessful  and  giving  up  in 
dispair.  Disappointment  was  depicted  in  every  face  (except 
that  of  our  oil-colour  friend,  who  certainly  had  the  best  of  it) 
and  amid  lamentations  (and  I fancy  I heard  stronger  verna- 
cular), packing  was  commenced,  very  few  negatives  indeed 
having  neen  secured.  The  atmosphere,  &c.,  being  pertect,  it 
was  felt  to  be  most  unfortunate  that  work  had  been  so  disas- 
trously prevented  by  wind  alone. 

On  the  return  journey  an  exposure  was  made  with  a gela- 
tine plate  by  one  member,  the  subject  being  a panoramic  view 
of  Westhury  Village  and  adjacent  hills.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Association  returned  to  his 
bouse,  where  a more  satisfactory  and  successful  performance 
took  place  which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  body  than  the  ex- 
periences of  the  day  had  been  to  the  mind.  Chatting  in  the 
evening  over  the  coffee  concluded  what  all  wished  had  been  a 
more  successful  day. 


9<alk  in  StnMo. 

The  Silver  Deposits  of  Leadville,  Colorado. — Says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  : — The  oro  beds  vary  from 
one  to  forty  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  generally  undulating 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face varies  with  the  undulations.  The  size  of  a mining  claim 
is  in  moat  cases  300  feet  inside  by  1,.500  feet  long,  being  about 
ten  acres  in  area.  The  ore  known  as  “ hard  carbonates  ” con- 
sists of  silver  mixed  with  iron  or  lead.  The  soft  or  sand  car- 
bonates resembls  common  road  gravel,  yellow  and  red  ochre  and 
grey  sand.  Chlorides  of  silver  are  frequently  visible  in  the  hard 
carbonates.  'The  usual  size  of  a shaft  is  feet  by  7 feet,  and 
is  substantially  timbered.  After  the  ore  deposit  has  been  pene- 
trated, the  “main  entry,”  “ parallels,”  and  “cross  cuts,”  are 
excavated,  leaving  the  remaining  ore  in  blocks  while  the  work 
of  exploration  is  going  bn.  In  sinking  a shaft  we  usually  pene- 
trate, first,  a deposit  of  gravel  or  “ wash  ” from  20  to  100  feet 
in  thickness,  frequently  containing  boulders  which  have  been 
subjected  to  abrasion.  Not  unfrequently  a stratum  of“cement” 
a few  inches  in  thickness  is  encountered,  resembling  Koxbury 
pudding  stone  or  an  old  cemented  cellar  floor.  Next  we  come 
to  calcite,  or  porphyry — sometimes  soft  like  “ fire  clay,”  either 
pure  white,  grey,  or  red — the  latter  showing  an  iron  stain. 
The  soft  porphyry  runs  from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  hard  porphyry  is  often  “ picking  ground  ” (i.  c., 
orphyry  rock,  which  can  be  excavated  by  means  of  a pick), 
ut  frequently  it  is  blasting  or  “ shooting  rock-”  Following  the 
porphyry  is  iron  ore,  varying  in  thickness  and  sometimes  con- 
taining a few  ounces  of  silver.  Following  the  iron  we  find  the 
“ pay  ore,”  more  or  less  rich  in  silver.  The  generally  accepted 
theory  is,  that  this  region  was  once  covered  with  a lake,  the 
waters  of  which  held  in  solution  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  which  were 
in  time  precipitated  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  porphyry, 
gravel,  &c.,  were  subsequently  deposited.  After  the  precipita- 
tion came  the  age  of  disturbance,  when  by  volcanic  action  or 
the  shrinkage  of  the  earth’s  crust  the  deposits  became  contorted, 
sometimes  tilted  or  broken  like  a “ chop  sea,”  or  gently  undu- 
lating like  tho  “ ground  swell  ” of  the  ocean. 


ilo  ®orrcs90n&nits. 

R.  S. — We  should  consider  the  present  arrangement  of  your  studio 
all  wrong.  The  only  glass  you  have  not  blocked  up  is,  you  say, 
on  the  south-west  side.  That  is  really  tho  side  where  the  glass 
would  be  better  blocked  up.  We  should  make  the  studio  five  feet 
narrower,  as  you  propose,  and  get  your  principal  light  from  tho 
north-cast  side,  which  should  bo  clear  glass.  The  ends  should  be 
opaque.  If  you  work  with  a north-east  light  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  working  at  either  end  of  the  studio. 

J.  T.  B. — A silver-plated  funnel  will  answer  for  filtering  a gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  solution.  But  we  should  nut  rocommend  the  uso 
of  any  other  metal. 

lODlo. — We  believe  that  Mr.  Solomon  keeps  iodized  paper  for 
printing  enl.argements  by  development.  There  are  various  mrmulaj 
for  preparing  such  paper,  each  declared  tho  best  by  the  person 
devising  tho  formula  and  becoming  familar  with  its  working. 
Here  is  a formula  which  gives,  we  believe,  very  good  results  : 
Water  1 ounce,  iodideof  potassium  2 grains,  bromide  of  potassium 
4 grains,  chloride  of  ammonia  6 grains,  gelatine  2 grains.  Tho 
silver  bath  contains  60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  2 minims  of 
acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  water. 

B.  F.  1). — Last  year  a small  charge  was  made  to  non-members. 
You  will  ascertain,  when  the  circular  of  conditions  is  issued, 
all  the  details  of  arrangement  for  the  next  exhibition.  Until 

I last  year  no  such  charge  was  made  ; non-members,  as  well  as 
members,  were  eligible  as  e.\hibitors  at  the  forthcoming  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  were  also  eligible  as 
competitors  for  the  prizes  offered.  The  conditions  of  member- 
ship in  the  Society  are  an  interest  in  the  art  and  the  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  membership.  To  become  a member  you  must 
be  duly  proposed  by  a member.  The  nomination  having  been 
submitted  to  the  council  and  passed,  the  nominee  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  ihe  bollot  in  a meeting  of  the  members,  and  elected. 
The  subscription  is  one  guinea  annually,  and  one  guinea 
entrance  fee.  AVe  regret  that  extreme  pressure  of  duty  did 
not  permit  us  to  write.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  proposing 
you  as  a member  of  the  Society  if  you  desire  it.  The  next  ses- 
sion commences  in  November  next. 

Try  Hard. — The  defect  known  as  “ crapiness,”  of  which  you 
complain,  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  your 
collodion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  use  of  ether  and  alcohol  in- 
sufficiently rectified.  It  is  probable  that  excess  of  somewhat 
weak  alcohol  has  been  used.  Equal  parts  of  ether,  of  a sp.  gr. 
of  '720,  and  of  methylated  spirit,  sp.  gr.  '820,  will  generally  give 
a satisfactory  collodion;  but  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  used  two 
parts  of  rectified  spirits  and  one  part  of  ether,  the  collodion  will 
probably  contain  too  much  water.  The  collodion  once  made,  you 
cannot  remove  the  water,  but  you  may  use  up  the  collodion  by 
mixing  it  with  another  good  sample.  You  may  also,  to  some 
extent,  modify  the  defect  by  letting  the  film  set  welt  before  im- 
mersion in  the  nitrate  bath. 

D.  W.  II. — In  our  experience,  collodio-chloride  of  silver  prints, 
either  on  paper  or  glass,  ore  permanent.  For  use  on  opal  glass, 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  should  always  have  citric  acid  added. 
In  printing  with  this  preparation  on  opal  glass  we  prefer  to  work 
on  the  glass  itself  without  any  substratum.  Take  dilute  albu- 
men, consisting  of  one  part  of  white  of  egg  to  three  or  four  parts 
of  water,  and  apply  an  edging  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
all  round  the  glass  ; when  that  is  dry,  coat  with  collodo -chloride. 
Allow  the  film  to  set  thoroughly.  Then  dry  by  a dull  fire,  and 
print  as  soon  as  the  film  is  cold  again.  Tone  in  an  old  weak 
gold  bath.  Fix  by  immersion  in  a hypo  b»th,  containing  one 
part  in  eight,  for  ive  minutes ; then  wash  under  a tap  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  Plates  so  treated  will  be  quite  permanent. 
There  are  two  causes  for  films  splitting  ; one  is  the  use  of  a very 
tough  contractile  collodion,  the  other  the  use  of  a collodio- 
chloride  which  has  become  somewhat  decomposed  with  ago. 

M.  M. — Tho  advantage  of  Ihe  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  toning 
bath  for  neutralizing  any  free  acid  in  the  chloride  of  gold  is  its 
insolubility,  which  prevents  tho  solution  dissolving  excess  of  alkali, 
Photoguai*hers  at  Exeter. — A correspondent  from  Dawlish 
writes  as  follows  ; — “ I have  a fancy  that  the  letter  in  the  News 
of  July  18th,  from  ‘ George  Bradforde,’  is  a gross  libel  on  tho 
city  of  Exeter  and  Ihe  profession,  for  the  following  reason.  A 
young  man  lately  from  London  has  taken  a situation  in  Exeter, 
and  thinking  he  would  like  to  know  who  the  employer  was,  sent  a 
letter  lo  the  address  given ; it  is  just  returned  through  the  Dead 
Letter  Office  as  not  known.”  Our  correspondent’s  reason  is  incon- 
clusive, and  his  fancy  not  well  founded.  A libel  must  refer 
definiiely  to  some  one,  or  it  cannot  bsa  libel.  'Ihe  letter  referred 
to  carefully  avoided  personality  or  reference  to  any  one  who  could 
be  identified.  The  city  of  Exeter  could  not  be  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  one  of  its  inhabitants.  The  “ young  man  ” in 
question  must  have  been  very  young  indeed  if  he  hoped  to  ensnare 
the  writer  of  the  letter  into  mentioning  names,  and  so  make  his 
hitherto  innocent  letter  really  a libel. — Ed. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association.  The  address  of  tho 
Association  is  160a,  Aldersgate  Street, 
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FHOTOGRA.PHY  IX  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Summer  Time  and  Amateur  Photographers. 

The  landscape  photographer  is  at  last  blessed  with  fine 
weather,  and  the  many  gentlemen,  aye  and  ladies  too,  who 
have  been  patiently  waiting  for  summer  to  try  new  appara- 
tus and  the  new  extra-rapid  gelatine  pltites,  will  not  have 
lost  their  opportunity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  amateurs  there  are  in  Great  Britain  who  occupy 
their  spare  time  with  camera  work  ; but  that  their  number 
is  legion  is  evident,  if  only  by  the  large  number  of  dry 
plates  that  are  prepared  and  sold,  aud  which  find  their  way 
for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  dilettanti.  ^Ve  know 
this  much,  however,  that  the  amateur  photographers  of 
Great  Britain  have  made  a mark  for  themselves,  and  that 
not  a few  of  the  improvements  which  we  employ  to-day  are 
due  to  their  practice  and  experience.  Both  in  the  science 
and  art  of  photography,  the  gentlemen  aud  lady  amateurs 
of  Great  Britain  can  boast  that  they  have  in  many  instances 
been  in  the  van.  To  cite  the  names  of  Russell  Manners 
Gordon  and  Robert  Crawshay  is  quite  enough  to  prove  our 
words,  while  scarcely  an  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  passes  that 
does  not  contain  the  work  of  lady  photographers  : Mrs.  Ros- 
coe,  Mrs.  Huggins,  Mrs.  Annie  Brassey,  are  well-known 
workers  with  the  camera,  and  there  are  others  not  less 
ardent  and  etticient.  Neither  time  nor  money  is  spared 
to  effect  improvement  in  their  results,  and  they  are  ever 
ready  to  make  known  the  fruits  of  their  experiences.  In 
many  respects  the  camera  offers  pleasant  occupation. 
The  charm  of  securing  pictures  of  well-beloved  spots, 
and  the  fact  that  a degree  of  attention  and  labour  is 
necessary  to  performing  the  task  with  success,  renders 
photography  attractive  to  many  who  have  no  wish  to 
idle  away  their  spare  time.  One  class  of  enthusiastic 
amateur  is  the  traveller  or  tourist,  one  who  knows  that 
his  work  must  be  well  done  if  it  is  to  repay  him  for  the 
toil  and  trouble  involved  in  carrying  an  apparatus  with 
him  on  his  journey.  He  cannot  afford  to  do  things  in  a 
haphazard  fashion,  and  must  needs  qualify  as  a capable 
photographer  before  he  starts.  He  may  lighten  matters  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  adoption  of  dry  plates,  but  it  does 
not  suffice  merely  to  put  these  into  the  camera,  and  un- 
cover the  leus  for  a time,  in  order  to  secure  good  pic- 
tures. He  must  have  an  eye  to  artistic  effect,  and  some 
experience  in  the  choosing  and  modifying  of  foregrounds, 
in  the  vagaries  of  his  lens,  and,  more  than  everything 
else,  possess  considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
development.  With  dry  plates,  however,  the  amateur 
photographer  certainly  gets  rid  in  summer  time  of  more 
difficulties  than  those  involved  in  the  dipping  bath.  He 
need  not  give  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  heat. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  plate  spotting,  or  becoming  dry 
during  its  sojourn  in  the  dark  slide.  ^lany  ways  have 
been  proposed  for  getting  rid  of  the  liability  of  wet 
collodion  to  desiccate  iu  the  camera,  and  yet  there  are 
none  that  can  be  safely  recommended  to  an  amateur  who 
is  not  well  versed  in  manipulation.  All  preparations 
that  have  been  proposed  for  application  to  the  wet  films 
have  their  drawbacks,  and  if  wet  plates  are  employed  on 
a hot  day,  the  simplest  plan  of  keeping  them  moist  is  to 
put  behind  the  glass  a sheet— or,  better  still,  double 
sheet — of  filter  paper  soaked  iu  distilled  water.  A measure 
of  this  kind  does  not  affect  the  film,  while  the  evapora- 
tion that  goes  on  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  collodion 
in  a damp  and  cool  condition  quite  long  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  re-dipping  of  a dried  plate  is 
also  a simple  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  ; but  many 
photographers  do  not  like  having  recourse  to  such  an  ex- 
pedient, for  the  simple  reason  that  impurities  may  thereby 
be  carried  into  the  dipping  bath  ; and  to  employ  another 
silver  solution  on  purpose  is  rather  a costly  mode  of  pro- 


ceeding. The  dry  plate  has  therefore  a considerable  advan- 
tage over  a wet  one  iu  summer,  and  it  is  iu  summer  only 
that  the  amateur,  as  a rule,  works.  In  the  dull,  cold 
months  he  leaves  his  professional  brother  iu  full  possession 
of  the  field,  and  contents  himself  with  improving  his  nega- 
tives or  overhauling  his  apparatus.  Let  anyone  who  wants 
to  know  what  amatuerscan  do,  look  at  the  prints  annually 
submitted  by  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  to  compete  for  the  yearly  prizes.  The  beauti- 
ful landscape  scenes  transferred  to  the  sensitive  plate  are 
wonderful  to  behold,  and  they  generally  include  pictures 
taken  in  nearly  every  European  country.  The  amateur 
landscape  photographer  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  some- 
thing of  a painter  or  draughtsman,  and  the  artistic  training 
helps  materially  iu  the  choosing  of  foregrounds  and  com- 
posing of  pictures.  A man  who  has  studied  picture-making 
does  not  allow  square  miles  of  dry  grass  to  appear  in  his 
foreground,  nor  allow  a wooden  railing  to  run  across  the 
middle  of  his  scene.  He  has  always  an  eye  for  a rocky 
boulder  with  a tuft  of  ferns,  a broken-down  stone 
wall  half  smothered  in  ivy,  or  some  still  back-water  with 
a huge  water  lily  upon  it.  These  are  good  subjects  to  com- 
pose in  the  foreground,  and  if  a homestead  and  cottage 
thatch  can  be  brought  into  a landscape,  he  knows  it  will 
at  once  stamp  the  picture  with  its  nationality.  Indeed 
landscape  photographers,  when  they  wish  to  record  moun- 
tain, waterfall,  vale,  or  glen,  generally  do  well  if  they  can 
secure  some  rustic  teuements  alongside  the  natural  beauty, 
to  give  the  same  a distinctive  charactive.  The  Tyrol 
chalet  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Swiss,  as  a rule, 
by  the  highly-wrought  wooden  belfry  that  is  seen  in  the 
former,  while  the  mud  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  cot  of  an  English  labourer.  A Yorkshire 
hut  of  dull,  grey  stones  differs,  again,  from  one  of  brighter 
Kentish  rag  ; and  the  whitewashed  tenements  of  the  Ger- 
man, with  black  squares  and  triangles  traced  outside,  are 
not  easily  taken  for  houses  in  an  Italian  vdlage,  where 
many  bear  a painted  fresco.  Another  point  is  that  of 
securing  pictures  under  favourable  auspices,  and  here, 
because  amateurs  love  their  work,  and  are  not  pressed 
for  time,  they  frequently  succeed  better  than  their  pro- 
fessional brethren.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a 
charming  little  cabinet  picture  representing  a scene  in 
North  Wales.  The  gentleman  whose  work  it  is  essayed 
several  times  before  he  succeeded.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
high  road  and  a stone  wall,  with  some  sheep  feeding  by 
the  roadside.  There  is  a cottage  beyond,  and  softly- 
outlined  hills  in  the  distance.  The  sheep  are  shaggy,  and 
their  wool  is  so  soft  and  so  clearly  limned  that  you  long 
to  plunge  your  hand  into  the  deep  fleeces.  The  stone 
cottage  is  not  very  prominent,  but  ici  whitewashed  front 
serves  to  light  up  the  picture  behind  the  sheep,  and  to 
lift  them  into  prominence.  Altogether  the  photograph  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  seen.  But  in  order 
to  make  it  so  complete,  and  secure  the  high  light  where 
it  was,  the  picture  was  taken  time  after  time,  and  in  the 
end  the  photographer  found  he  could  not  succeed  to  his 
satisfactiou  until  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  the  face 
of  the  cottage  whitewashed,  and  thus  avoid  monotony  in  his 
landscape. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Secretary  at  tub  Photoqrapuic  Society  or  France  — 
M Leon  Vidal’s  Improvements  in  Travkllinq  Cameras — 
Paper  by  Dr.  van  Monceuoven  on  the  Preparation 
or  Gelatino-Bromidc. 

A large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  have  taken  their  departure  from  Paris 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  repose  of  life  in  the  country  ; 
but  they  will  regret  not  having  remained  to  be  present 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  season  on  the  1st  inst.  This 
meeting  turned  out  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  ses- 
sion, cffiefly  in  consequence  of  a communication  by  Dr.  Van 
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Monokhoven  on  his  new  method  of  preparing  gelatiuo- 
bromide  emulKious. 

Netv  Secretary  u/  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — At 
the  cominencemeutof  the  meeting  a change  in  the  staff  was 
announced  by  the  President.  M.  Koseill,  who  for  a long 
number  of  years  has  discharged  with  great  assiduity  and 
intelligence  the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  admitted  a partner  in  the  business  re- 
established in  Paris  by  M.  Schembosche,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Society.  In  making  this  announcement,  tlie 
President  expressed  the  regret  experienced  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  the  loss  of  the  late  Secretary’s 
services,  and  their  great  appreciation  of  their  value,  and 
M.  Kosiell  returned  thanks  in  a few  modest  and  appropriate 
words,  upon  which  the  President  formally  inducted  the 
member  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Kosiell  in 
the  office  of  Acting  Secretary. 

M.  Leon  Vidal's  Impiovement  in  Travelling  Cameras. — So 
soon  as  some  of  the  subjects  on  the  agenda  paper  not 
possessing  any  great  general  interest  had  been  rapidly 
disposed  of,  M.  Leon  Vidal  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a 
travelling  camera  into  which  he  had  introduced  several 
valuable  improvements.  Chief  among  these  are  the  re- 
moval of  the  ground  glass  plate,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  the  means  of  focussing  with  great  accuracy,  and  an 
arrangement  for  reading  exactly  the  size  of  the  image 
formed  on  the  sensitive  plate  as  regards  both  its  length  and 
its  breadth.  These  contrivances  of  M Vidal  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  tourist  photographers,  who  are  often 
hampered  by  the  wind  in  using  the  focussing  cloth,  and 
are  prevented  altogether  from  taking  photographs  if 
by  any  accident  of  travel  their  ground  glass  plate  be 
broken.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  special  points 
in  any  of  the  portable  ra  iieras  of  which  descriptions 
have  been  recently  published,  and  for  this  reason 
M.  Vidal  has  thought  it  opportune  at  the  present  time 
to  bring  his  invention  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
although  his  description,  which  I give  below  in  his  own 
words,  is  merely  a repetition  of  facts  already  known. 
As  regards  the  arrangement  for  focussing,  he  said  : — “ The 
eye-piece,  of  which  I show  a model,  is  attached  to  a 
shutter  which  is  adjusted  to  the  back  of  the  camera  in  the 
same  place  as  is  occupied  by  the  external  shutter  of  the 
slide  carrying  the  sensitive  plate.  This  eye-piece,  com- 
bined with  the  objective  of  the  camera,  forms  a regular 
telescope,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  are  seen  mag- 
nified and  erect.  To  determine  the  exact  poiitiou  where 
the  image  would  be  depicted  on  the  ground  glass  plate,  a 
smooth  glass  plate,  on  which  are  traced  with  a diamond 
point  several  fine  lines,  is  placed  in  the  same 
grooves  as  are  occupied  by  the  ground  glass.  A view — 
or,  better  still,  a page  of  printed  type — is  looked  at  through 
these  lines,  and  the  eyepiece  is  moved  in  its  friction  tube 
until  the  printed  characters  and  the  lines  on  the  glass 
plate  are  seen  simultaneously  in  exact  focus.  On  the 
sliding  tube  of  the  eyepiece  a mark  is  then  made  at  the 
point  where  the  outer  tube  ends,  and  this  point  is  thus 
exactly  fixed  for  all  future  focussing.  It  is  true,  only  a 
part  of  the  image  is  seen — that  is  to  say,  the  central  part — 
but  in  practice  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient.”  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  for  determining  the  limits  of  the  image  in 
each  direction  M.  Vidal  describes  as  follows  : — “ On  a 
wooden  stage  is  fixed  a graduated  semicircle  furnished 
with  an  alidada  moving  on  a pivot  at  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  carrying  a reading  scale  at  each  of  its 
extremities.  A mark  is  engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  ali- 
dada raised  above  the  exterior  rim  of  the  semicircle,  the 
zero  point  being  at  its  centre.  By  a previous  trial  with 
the  ground  glass  plate  the  angle  of  vision  of  the  objective 
is  first  determined,  and  when  this  is  known  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  stage,  eiiher  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally, on  the  walls  of  the  camera,  in  order  to  obtain  by 
a rapid  glance  the  extension  of  the  n fleeted  image  in 
every  direction— to  find  its  centre,  its  extreme  edge,  and 


its  height.  For  this  purpose,  the  movable  alidada  must 
he  brought  on  both  sides  of  the  zero  point  up  to  the 
degree  indicating  the  half  of  the  angle  of  aperture.  The 
same  stage  or  slide  can  carry  both  the  eyepiece  and  the 
iiraduated  semicircle.  An  eyepiece  and  a ground  glass 
plate  may  be  employed  simultaneously,  provided  that  a 
transparent  space  is  made  at  the  centre  of  the  latter, 
as  is  shown  in  the  instrument  now  exhibited.  In 
order  to  be  able,  in  case  of  any  derangement  of  the 
eyepiece,  to  find  the  focussing  point  again  quickly, 
I have  covered  the  transparent  space  with  very  fine 
cross-lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  plate 
at  a distance  of  about  half  a millimetre  from  each  other  ; 
'he  result  of  which  is.  that  in  looking  acioss  this  network 
of  lines,  we  have  something  equivalent  to  a plumb-line  or 
a level,  by  which  we  can  adjust  the  iustrumeiit  so  as  to  get 
all  architectural  lines  in  their  correct  positions  ; besides, 
the  gradation  in  half  millimetres  affords  a means  of 
estimating  with  accuracy  the  dimensions  which  any  portion 
of  the  image  will  have  on  the  i eg  itive.  By  the  aid  of  these 
appliances,  the  focussing  cloth,  as  well  as  the  ground  glass 
plate,  can  be  dispens  d with  ; moreover,  we  can  attain  a 
degree  of  nicety  in  focussing,  and  a precision  in  the  wh»!e 
of  the  operation,  which  cannot  fail  of  meeting  the  approval 
of  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  meet  with  improved  travel- 
ling cameras.”  This  interesting  and  valuable  communica- 
tion, I may  add,  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  every 
sign  of  approval  and  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  on  the  Preparation  of  Gelatino- 
Bromide  Emulsion.  — The  meeting  was  concluded  with  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  which  the  latter  had  en- 
trusted to  his  friend,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  to  read.  It  is  so  im- 
portant and  valuable  that  1 have  allowed  no  time  to  escape 
before  sending  a proof  for  publication  in  the  Photographic 
News  (see  below),  in  order  that  Dr.  Van  Monrkhoveu’s 
views  may  be  known  in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  those  views  will  be  welcomed  in  the  photographic 
world  as  a discovery  destined  to  exercise  great  influence  on 
the  methods  of  working  with  emulsions  which  are  now  so 
much  in  favour.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  who  was  himself 
present  at  the  meeting,  added  some  verbal  explanations  as 
to  the  details  of  his  process.  More  especially,  he  pointed 
out  the  exaggerated  notions  that  are  entertained  of  the 
part  played  by  the  gelatine  in  emulsion  photography,  while 
it  is  really  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  bromide  that 
the  rapidity  of  action  is  due.  He  showed  also  that  the 
great  care  to  obtain  an  absolute  white  film  which  is  always 
insisted  on  is  quite  unnecessary,  for,  as  he  states  in  his 
paper,  the  green  films  are  iu  reality  the  best.  Another 
very  important  point,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  water  used  in  the  process,  in  order  to  remove* 
from  it  all  substances  which  may  have  an  injurious  effect. 
In  private  conversation,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  mentioned 
some  artifices  which  he  recommends  to  ensure  success  in 
working  his  process,  and  gave  all  the  advice  and  informa- 
tion that  was  possible  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him. 
The  meeting  then  broke  up,  after  acknowledging  gratefully 
the  services  which  Ur.  Van  Monckhoven  has  again  rendered 
to  the  photographic  art,  which  is  already  indebted  to  him 
for  so  many  beautiful  discoveries.  K.  Versnaeyen. 


ON  A NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  GELATINO- 
BKOMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN.* 

In  order  to  make  what  follows  perfectly  clear,  let  me  first 
shortly  recapitulate  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
emulsions  of  gelatino-  bromide  of  silver.  I will  take  the 
method  of  Mr.  Bennett,  as  it  serves  for  a type  of  all  others. 
Take  20  grams  of  gelatine  and  7 grams  of  ammonium  bro- 

* Read  before  tho  Photographic  Society  of  Fraoc#  at  the  metUeg  of  the 
let  of  August  last. 
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itiide,  and  dissolve  then:  in  250  grams  of  water  heated  to  | 
32°  C. ; then  add  11  grains  of  silver  nitrate  also  dissolved  | 
in  250  grams  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  stir 
well.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  rest  for  several  days 
(always  being  kept  at  a temperature  of  32*  C.)  or  for  a 
still  longer  time,  in  proportion  as  an  emulsion  is  to  be  pro- 
duced more  or  less  sensitive  to  light.  It  is  then  cooled 
until  it  assumes  a gelatinous  consistency,  well  washed  to 
remove  all  traces  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  all  excess  of 
alkaline  bromide  which  it  may  still  contain,  and  flowed  over 
the  plates,  which  are  then  put  aside  to  dry.  The  latter 
are  exposed  in  a camera,  and  then  developed  by  what  is 
known  as  the  alkaline  method. 

This  process  [ have  studied  with  great  care,  and  have 
observed  the  following  phenomena  ; — 1.  If  at  the  instant 
of  preparation  the  emulsion  be  flowed  over  a glass  plate,  ! 
the  61m  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  transparent,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  silver  bromide  which  it  con- 
tains in  a finely  divided  state.  The  61m  is  white  and 
opalescent ; in  looking  through  it  the  bars  of  a window  or 
any  other  object  which  is  strongly  illuminated  will 
be  plainly  distinguished.  But  if  the  plate  be  coated 
with  emulsion  the  day  after  the  latter  has  been  pre- 
pared the  film  will  be  much  less  transparent,  and  if  the 
emulsion  be  used  a week  after  its  preparation  a parfectly- 
opaque  film  will  be  obtained.  Of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  the  emulsion  must  be  well  shaken  before  flowing  it 
over  the  plate.  2.  On  examining  the  colour  of  the  freshly- 
prepared  emulsion,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a milky  white ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a week  it  will  he  found  to  have  turned  a 
distinctly  greenish  white.  3.  When  films  prepared  with 
emulsions  in  different  states  of  emulsification  — as  described 
under  1 —are  exposed  to  the  light,  those  which  are  fresh 
and  are  white  and  transparent  will  assume  the  slitey  blue 
colour  characteristic  of  the  haloid  sats  of  silver  more 
quickly  than  the  others.  The  older  films,  po.ssessing  a green 
tint,  will  scarcely  darken  any  further  on  direct  exposure  to 
the  light.  4.  What  renders  this  latter  experiment  still  more 
curious  is  the  following  fact,  which  is,  so  to  say,  its  anti- 
thesis. White  films,  which  change  most  rapidly  underex- 
posure to  direct  light,  are  slower  to  receive  an  impression 
in  the  camera,  while  the  green  films,  which  scarcely  alter 
at  all  in  direct  daylight,  are  incomparably  more  rapid  in  the 
photographic  instrument.  From  the  circumstance,  there- 
fore, of  a silver  salt  blackening  rapidly  in  direct  light,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  it  will  behave  in  the  same  way  in 
the  camera. 

I have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  prepared 
plates  in  different  stages  of  emulsification.  The  first  ones, 
marked  No.  1,  are  white  and  transparent,  darken  quickly 
in  the  light,  but  are  very  slow  in  the  camera  ; the  others, 
marked  No.  2,  are  of  a green  tint,  and  opaque;  they  do 
not  become  darker  in  the  light,  and  are  eight  times  as 
rapid  in  the  camera  as  the  former. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  phenomenon 
which  I have  above  described,  I submitted  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  its  different  molecular  conditions  to  a long  course 
of  experiment,  of  the  result  of  which  I will  now  give  an 
account.  Silver  bromide  exists  in  two  states ; * in  the  first, 
which  we  will  call  the  ordinary  state,  since  it  is  well  known 
to  chemists,  it  is  obtained  by  pouring  a solution  of  alkaline 
bromide  into  one  of  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  aciilulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  well  shaking.  By  this  means 
there  is  thrown  down  a heavy  precipitate,  which  soon  lumps 
together  ; it  has  a greenish-white  colour,  and  turns  grey 
on  exposure  to  the  light.  The  other  modification  is 
formed  by  dissolving  this  green  bromide  in  ammonia,  and 
then  adding  an  acid  ; a bromide  of  a white  colour  and 
milky  consistency  is  thus  obtained,  very  light,  and  pa.ssing 
with  ease  through  the  finest  filter.  But  if  this  milky  fluid 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  it  will  deposit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  test-glass  a white  bromide,  which  may  be 

• In  a fubsaqueat  note  I intend  to  return  to  this  subject  and  the  obsor- 
vationl  of  M . Stas  OQ  the  same. 
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more  or  less  easily  collected  on  a filter,  and  this  bromide, 
oil  being  exposed  to  the  light,  assumes  the  violet  tint  of 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver.  Lastly,  when  this  white  bro- 
mide is  left  to  itself  for  a long  time,  it  becomes  heavy 
aud  granular,  and  turns  a greenish  colour — in  short,  assumes 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  green  bromide. 

These  facts  go  to  prove  that  emulsification  consists  in 
transferring  into  the  green  bromide  the  white  bromide 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  gelatine. 
The  particles  of  bromide  are  at  first  of  extreme  fineness; 
they  have  a tendency  to  reunite  with  larger  particles,  and 
then  pass  into  the  state  of  the  green  bromide — not  heavy 
and  curdled,  but  fine.  What  also  tends  to  prove  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  emulsion  at  first  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  white  bromide  : afterwards,  when  it 
has  ripened,  it  has  the  same  properties  as  the  green  bro- 
mide. The  transparency  of  the  film  at  the  outset  shows 
that  the  bromide  is  in  a finely  subdivided  state.  Later  on 
the  particles  become  larger,  and  hence  the  opacity  of  the 
film  to  light.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  particles  are  visible 
under  the  microscope. 

Carbon,  when  subdivided,  gives  similar  phenomena. 
Take,  for  instance,  some  lainp-iilack,  and  beat  it  up  in  a 
solution  of  gelatine.  A little  of  this  liquid  spread  in  a 
thin  film  over  glass  appears  at  first  opaque,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  churning  is  continued  and  the  particles 
rendered  finer,  the  film  will  become  trauslucid,  and  finally 
transparent.  Indian  ink,  which  consists  of  carbon  so  finely 
subdivided  that  there  is  no  deposit  from  its  aquaous  solu- 
tion, is  quite  transparent,  if  a thin  film  of  the  solution  be 
examined. 

If,  therefore,  my  views  be  correct,  the  greater  the 
facility  offered  to  the  particles  of  bromide  to  c»  al  see,  the 
quicker  will  be  the  emulsification.  I’his  is  what  happens 
when  ammonia  is  addeil,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  for- 
mula ; the  adilitioii  of  ammonia  transforms  the  white  hro- 
mide  into  green  bromide  in  as  many  hours  as  it  would 
otherwise  require  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  letards  the  emulsification. 
The  latter  is  also  effected  much  more  rapi.ily  in  solutions 
containing  a small  quantity  of  gelatine  than  in  these 
which  are  more  concentrated.  The  former  are  more 
liquid  and  mobile,  and  consequently  permit  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  white  bromide  better  to  coalesce  into  the  larger 
particles  of  the  green  bromide. 

According  to  this  theory  of  emulsification  we  can  lay  down 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  preparation  of  gela- 
tino-bromide.  The  great  defect  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  method, 
and  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it,  is  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  gelatine  during  emulsification,  and  to  the 
long  time  required  for  washing  the  pieparaiion  When 
the  gelatine  has  been  kept  hot  fo"  any  length  of  time  it 
does  not  adhere  to  the  glass,  or  if  it  do  adhere,  it  does  so 
very  slowly.  It  often  happens,  in  consequence,  that  after 
developing,  the  whole  film  curls  up,  and  even  detaches  itself 
from  the  plate.  Disasters  of  this  kind  aiise  from  the 
gelatine  decomposing.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  washing 
is  outrageously  long  and  tedious,  and  requires  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water.* 

The  following  method  avoids  these  inconveniences  : — 
I prepare  very  pure  and  dilute  hydrobromic  acid,  and  I 
determine  accurately  the  amount  of  it  required  to  precipi- 
tate exactly  10  grams  of  silver  nitrate.  I then  diss.dve  this 
quantity  of  acid  in  200  grams  of  water,  with  which  1 incor- 
porate by  heating  2J  grams  of  gelatine.  On  the  other 
part — and  from  this  moment  1 entirely  operate  in  the  dark 
room — I precipitate  10  grams  of  silver  nitrate  by  a very 


• Captain  Abney  has  recently  made  public  a method  in  which  he  form® 

' the  bromide  separately.  He  washes  it,  aud  then  mixes  it  with  the  gelatine. 

I lie  asserts  that  alter  a few  hours  the  bromide  is  distributed  throuehout  the 

Imass.  I have  repeated  this  exp  riiuent  accurately,  accor  ling  to  the  direc- 
tions, and  have  also  caused  it  to  be  repeated  by  others.  On  each  occasion 
the  film  was  completely  granular,  and  fu  1 of  large  parti.  Ics  of  the  silver 
bromide,  forming  so  many  white  points,  which  in  the  image  were  trans- 
parent. Time  will  show  whether  Captain  Abney's  method  is  practicable. 
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slight  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ; I let  it  settle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  renew  the  water  to  the  same 
amount,  after  which  I let  it  settle  again  previous  to  de- 
canting. On  this  precipitate  of  silver  carbonate  I pour  a ! 
hot  solution  of  2 grams  of  gelatine  in  200  grams  of  water. 
This  is  well  stirred,  and  then  1 pour  on  it  the  solution  of  j 
gelatine  and  hydrobroiuic  acid.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly 
shaken  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  kept  at  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  50'^  C.  The  silver  carbonate  dissolves 
slowly  in  the  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  silver  bromide  is  : 
formed  in  the  colloidal  liquid  iu  a state  of  extreme  sub-  | 
division.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  mixture, 
when  flowed  over  glass  plates,  has  a greenish  white  colour.  | 
I next  introduce  10  grams  of  gelatine,  cut  into  very  thin 
shreds,  which  I dissolve  by  stirring,  and  then,  without  | 
washing  the  emulsion,  I flow  it  over  the  glass  plates. 

In  order  to  obtain  a success  with  this  method  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  some  precaution.  The  hydrobromic  acid 
must  be  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur ; the  water  1 
used  for  washing  the  silver  carbonate  must  contain  no  trace 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  paper  has,  however,  already  ex-  ■ 
ceeded  its  proper  limits  ; I vvill,  therefore,  reserve  the 
more  minute  details  for  a farther  note,  which  I intend  to 
publish  subsequently. 

In  an  emulsion  prepared  by  this  method  there  is  always 
an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  of  silver  carbonate,  but 
I have  satisfied  myself  by  other  experiments  that  the  pre-  1 
sence  of  these  substances  does  not  affect  the  results.  This  ' 
is  not  the  case  if  carbonate  be  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  , 
silver  ; the  emulsion  is  then  grey,  and  gives  rise  to  fogging. 
The  plates  that  1 have  prepared  by  this  method  are  twenty  ' 
times  as  rapid  as  the  best  wet  eollodion,  and,  compared 
with  the  best  English  plates,  I have  found  them  to  be  : 
three  or  four  times  as  rapid.  For  the  rest,  the  same  ob- 
servations and  the  same  methods  apply  also  to  collodio- 
bromide. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  BROIIIDE  EMULSION 

For  Making  Transparencies  and  Reproduction  op 
Negatives. 

BY  JOHN  CARBUTT.* 

Having  been  invited  by  our  friend  Fitzgibbon  to  contribute 
something  practical  for  his  forthcoming  Practical  Alma- 
nac,” we  give  below  our  method  of  working  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  process  for  making  transparencies,  either 
for  magic  lantern  slides,  decorative  transparencies,  or  repro- 
duciion  of  negatives.  It  is  for  the  latter  purpose  we  chiefly 
employ  it,  finding  it  more  certain,  simple,  and  reliable,  than 
the  dusting-on  process  or  carbon  transparencies  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  making  of  the  emulsion  we  have  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, new  to  communicate  ; but  in  the  exposure  an<l  de- 
velopment, the  all-important  points  in  this  work,  a few  notes 
from  our  experience  may.  perhaps,  bo  of  use  to  some  who 
may  for  the  first  time  e.ssay  emulsion  work. 

We  recommend  the  unwashed  emulsion  ; and  if  the  reader 
will  carefully  follow  our  directions,  we  think  he  will  find 
satisfaction  in  the  result. 

To  Prepaie  Ten  Ounces  oj  Emulsion. 


To  Sensitize. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  125  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 


Put  the  alcohol  in  a two-ounce  wide- mouth  bottle,  the 
silver  and  water  in  another  two-ounce  bottle  ; place  both  in 
hot  water  ; when  the  silver  is  dissolved,  add  one  and  a half 
ounces  of  alcohol  to  the  silver  ; keep  in  the  hot  water  till 
silver  is  all  dissolved  ; add  it  b}'  degrees  to  six  ounces  of  the 
btomized  collodion,  iu  a sixteen-ounce  bottle  ; rinse  out  the 
bottle  with  the  remaining  alcohol,  and  add  to  the  collodion  ; 
shake  vigorously  for  a few  minutes,  and  set  away  for  two 
hours,  then  add  two  ounces  more  bromized  collodion  ; after 
shaking  up  well,  set  aside  for  four  to  six  hours  ; then  testfi  r 
free  silver,  by  taking  an  ounce  of  distilled  or  ice  water,  and 
pouring  into  it  about  a half  drachm  of  the  emulsion;  stir 
with  strip  of  glass,  and  filter  from  the  precipitate;  into  a 
portion  of  the  clear  solution,  drop  from  one  to  four  drops  of 
plain  ten-grain  silver  solution.  If  the  emulsion  is  in  correct 
condition,  it  will  assume  a faint  opaline  colour,  showing  a 
faint  trace  of  free  bromide,  its  right  condition  if  no  change  of 
cidour  takes  place;  and  if,  on  taking  afresh  poition  of  the 
clear  solution  and  adding  a drop  or  two  of  a twelve-grain 
solution  of  bromide  of  potash,  a change  of  colour  takes  place, 
it  snows  free  silver  in  excess.  This  must  be  remedied  by 
adding  a few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  till  the  silver  test  shows  free  bromide.  In  this 
condition  I find  it  to  keep  in  good  working  orcler  for  months. 

In  preparing  the  plates,  use  as  a substratum  a solution  of 
gelatine  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  to  ten  ounces 
add  two  grains  chrome  alum  ; flow  over  the  cleansed  and 
moist  plate  as  in  using  albumen. 

Coating  the  Plates  tcith  Emulsion. — Shake  the  emulsion  in 
the  stock  bottle,  and  strain  into  pouring  bottle  through  cot- 
ton placed  not  too  tightly  in  glass  funnel;  flow  the  plate 
with  emulsion,  and  when  set  place  in  a dish  of  clear  water. 
Several  may  be  coated  and  placed  in  the  water  until  the 
greasy  Hues  disappear.  Wash  under  tap  for  thirty  or  forty 
seconds,  drain  a moment,  then  flow  over  ale  or  beer  that  has 
stood  some  time  to  flatten  ; let  the  first  application  run  off 
into  the  sink  ; apply  a second  portion,  drain  into  cup,  place 
the  plate  in  a well  varnished  rack,  in  a light-tight  box  or 
closet  to  dry,  either  spontaneously  or  by  warm  air  ; when 
dry,  place  in  grooved  boxes. 

Exposure  and  Development. — Lay  a mask  in  the  printing 
frame  with  an  opening  a little  smaller  than  the  negative  to 
be  copied  ; lay  the  negative  on  this  mask,  and  carefully  lay 
on  the  negative  the  prepareil  plate  ; cover  with  black  or 
yellow  paper;  put  in  the  back,  and  fasten  down  the  cross- 
bars ; carry  out  to  the  light  (uot  the  sky-light,  but  au  ordin- 
ary sized  window),  and  at  a distance  of  three  or  four  feet, 
uncover  the  frame  for  one  to  five  seconds  ; return  to  the  dark 
room,  and  place  the  plate  iu  water  for  a few  seconds.  Have 
ready  in  dropping-bottles  the  following  sulutions  : — 

1. — Pyrogallic  acid  ...  60  grains 

Alcohol  ...  ...  1 ounce 


2. — Fresh  carbonate  of  ammonia 
Water 


GO  grains 
1 ounce 


3. — Bromide  of  potassium 
Water  


12  grains 
1 ounce 


Alcohol,  95  per  cent.  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Double  bromide  cadmium  and  ammonium  00  grains 
Cotton  (Anthony’s  negative  red  label)  ...  50  ,, 

Ether,  concentrated  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ounces 

We  advise  a larger  quantity  to  be  made  in  above  proper' 

tions,  and  allowed  to  age  before  use. 


Instead  of  directing  to  develop  by  the  ordinary  alkaline 
method,  &c.,  I will  now  describe  minutely,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment— for  this  is  the  all-important  point  to  make  either 
successor  failure  of  the  result — the  method  I have  found 
most  successful  with  these  plates.  I now  refer  to  the  making 
of  a positive  suited  to  the  reproducing 'of  the  neaative.  Tq 
one  ounce  of  water,  teuiperature  not  below  70®  F.,  ad^ 
twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  No.  1 and  one  drop  No.  2.  Mi 
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with  strip  of  glasf ; take  the  exposed  plate  from  the  water, 
rinse  under  tap.  How  over  the  pyro  solution,  and  keep  in 
motion  on  the  plate,  and  if  rightly  exposed,  a thin  but  fully 
detailed  image  will  appear ; keep  on  the  solution  till  on 
looking  on  the  plate  the  imago  appears  fully  brought  out, 
the  high  'ights  slightly  tinted  ; then  to  the  developer  add 
fifteen  drops  of  No.  3 ; flow  over  and  return  to  the  cup  ; next 
add  to  it  fifteen  drops  No.  2,  and  again  apply  to  the  plat.- 
until  you  see  the  image  by  transmitted  light  vigorous  and 
intense,  without,  however,  carrying  it  too  far.  Wash,  and 
fix  in  either  weak  cyanide  or  hypo  solution  ; carefully  wash, 
and  place  in  rack  to  dry.  An  under-exposed  plate  yields  a 
dark, olive-tinted  positive  ; a correct-exposed,  a rich,  warm, 
sepia  brown  ; one  over-exposed,  a thin,  flat,  reddish  brown. 
To  reproduce  the  negative,  repeat  the  operation  of  exposure 
and  development,  using  the  positive  in  place  of  the  negative. 
In  CHses  where  increased  vigour  is  desirable  in  ihe  negative, 
modify  the  developer  as  follows ; Water,  one  ounce  ; No.  1. 
twenty-five  drops  ; No.  2,  fifteen  drops  ; No.  3.  ten  drops  ; 
flow  over  the  moistened  plate  till  devehrped.  If  more  inten- 
sity is  required,  add  ten  drops  more  of  No.  2 and  No.  3,  or, 
af'er  the  first  development,  wash  and  re-develop  with  acid 
pyro  and  silver  ; wash,  and  fix.  When  a negative  is  desired 
diflerent  in  size  to  the  original,  it  can  bo  reproduced  bv 
transmitted  light  in  the  camera,  using  the  ordinary  wet 
collodion  chemicals,  taking  care  to  give  sufficient  expomre, 
and  a rather  weak  developer.  In  my  own  practice,  I have 
adopted  this  method  in  preference  to  either  the  dusting-on 
process  or  carbon  positive. 

o 

GUP. 

Thrre  were  some  quaint  old  verses  which  I was  set  when 
at  school  to  transmute  into  Latin  lyrics,  and  which  were 
composed  of  a series  of  happy  exemplifications  of  the  idea 
that  const >nt  repetition  means  ultimate  success.  “The 
sturdy  rock  for  all  its  strength”  is  bored  through  and 
through  by  tiny  drops  of  water,  and  so  on,  with,  of  course, 
an  appropriate  moral  about  the  ultimate  success  of  un- 
wearyied  constancy  in  love  affairs.  Although  doubtless  in 
a less  exalted  and  exalting  sense,  the  same  maxim  obtains 
in  respect  to  innovations  in  photography.  Take  gelatine 
as  an  instance.  Several  years  ago  I went  into  Mr.  Ken- 
netfs  to  buy  my  first  sample  dozen  of  plates  prepared  by 
his  process.  I remember  asking  Mr.  Kennett’s  assistant 
at  the  time,  “ Now  do  you  really  think  that  gelatine  will 
ever  supersede  collodion?"  and  the  answer  was,  “ Indeed, 
I do."  1 own  that  1 was  sceptical ; nay.  more,  that  1 was 
inclined  to  scoff  secretly  at  what  I thought  was  the  mere 
outcome  of  a temporary  mania.  And  now,  by  dint  of  un- 
wearingresearch  and  constant  application,  gelatino-bromide 
has  soared  to  a pride  of  place  in  gazing  up  at  which  my 
scepticism  has  been  converted  into  great,  though  not 
unlimited  confidence;  my  scoffing  into  considerable,  though 
not  reverential  respect. 

After  the  above  preamble  I might  be  fairly  expected  to 
evolve,  by  way  of  an  excuse,  a series  of  valuable  and  novel 
hints  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  gelatine  processes. 
1 am  afraid,  however,  that  it  is  but  another  case  of  the 
mountain  bringing  forth  a mouse.  My  lamp  is  of  no  new 
form,  and  1 think  Mr.  Jarman  would  laugh  at  the  mar- 
malade pot  (oh,  bother  the  pun  !)  which  plays  a not  unim- 
portant part  amongst  my  gelatine  paraphernalia.  Stay, 
perhaps  some  of  you  gelatine  workers  might — and  in  gela- 
tine most  things  are  wildly  possible — discover  some  use  in 
that  unprepossessing  vessel,  the  stone  ginger-beer  bottle. 
It  has  struck  me  that  this  ought  to  be  even  handier  than 
the  ink  bottle  suggested  by  another  contributor. 

Don’t  all  speak  at  once,  and  should  any  recognition  of 
this  grand  addition  to  photographic —ahem  !— apparatus  be 
deemed  desirable,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  “ Kaleido- 
scope,’’ care  of  the  Editor,  P.N.,  would  like  by  way  of  a 
commencement  to  have  those  nineteen  half-sovereigns  ho 


»sked  for  the  other  day  in  behalf  of  the  Photographers’ 
Benevolent  Association. 

M.  Vidal  “slung  an  ugly  left.”  I wonder,  by  the  way, 
whether  M.  Vidal,  good  English  scholar  as  he  is,  can 
turn  this  slang  into  idiomatic  French  at  MM.  Cros  and 
Ducos  du  Ilauron  last  week,  in  re  the  photo-chromic 
controversy.  lie  also  came  down  rather  “ stark  ’’  (th;it  is 
good  old  English,  not  slang)  upon  his  fellow-countrymen 
about  their  apathy  in  respect  to  the  real  interests  of 
photography.  Of  course,  such  a charge  would  fall  as  dead 
as  possible  if  even  insinuated  against  English  photo- 
graphers. Oh,  dear,  yes  ! Do  we  not  take  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  and  perhaps  belong  to  a photographic 
society,  and  isn’t  this  equivalent  to  advancing  photo- 
graphic interests?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  it  is ! Bui,  I say, 
can  you  tell  me  your  candid  opinion,  from  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  putting  aside  all  thought  of  art  and  such- 
like twaddle,  whether  it  is  wortli  my  while  to  throw  up 
wet  collodion,  and  take  up  something  new?  Shan’t  I be 
advancing  photographic  interests  if  I do  this?  Oh  yes,  of 
course ! 

If  only  all  photographers  were  to  re.ad,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  all  the  good  advice  that  is  showered  upon 
them  so  liberally  from  every  side,  what  a science  photo- 
graphy would  be  in  a few  years ! And  if  only  some  of 
them  would  read  what  Macaulay  says  about  cant.  Not 
long  ago  I heard  a country  photographer  canting  away 
about  the  “ vibration  of  light,”  serenely  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  these  three  words  comprised  his  whole  knowledge 
of  that  subject.  The  same  ingenious  individual  informed 
me,jwith  a look  of  conscious  pride,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  his  toning  bath  /wt.  He  merely  dips  in  the  print, 
and  in  a few  seconds  the  trick  is  done.  I looked  at  some 
of  his  finished  prints,  and  believed  him  implicitly. 

Ah,  me!  the  woes  of  an  amateur  photographer!  Oh! 
Mr.  Kaleidoscope,  do  come  and  photograph  us  in  our  lawn 
tennis  costumes.  And  Mr.  Kaleidoscope  comes,  and  spoils 
a lot  of  whole-plates,  because  Ethel  will  persist  in  giggling, 
and  Maud  declares  that  to  hold  a lawn-tenuis  bat  without 
w.iggling  it  round  and  round,  and  finally  dropping  it  on 
Florence’s  fragile  foot,  is  quite  impossible  ; and  when  at 
last  the  picture  is  secured — oh ! the  delight  of  receiving  a 
succession  of  diminutive  missives,  enquiring  petulantly  as 
to  when  the  prints  will  be  ready,  and  “ .Mayn’t  I have! 
just  one  directly,  to  show  to  someone  ? ” and  so  on.  Oh 
brethren  amateurs,  follow  ray  advice,  and  never  print 
anything  but  proofs  from  your  negatives.  Give  them  to  a 
professional  printer  at  any  cost,  and  talk  of  him  just  as 
Mr.  Spenlow  talked  of  Mr.  Jorkings  in  David  Copper- 
field. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Henderson,  for  your  developer,  and 
may  you  soon  bo  successful  in  removing  the  slight  uncer- 
tainty attached  to  its  use,  which  seems  to  be  its  only 
defect.  I am  anxious,  too,  to  hear  Mr.  Waruerke’s  for- 
mula for  a durable  developer,  which  he  promises  to  make 
public  at  an  early  meeting  of  one  of  the  Societies.  \Vhat 
about  Mr.  Werge’s  method  of  keeping  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer?  Here  is  a splendid  field  for  advancing  photo- 
graphic interest,  and  one  which  will  not,  I imagine,  be 
abandoned  the  moment  it  is  entered  upon. 

I fear  my  readers  will  consider  this  a very  bald  instal- 
ment of  “ Gup."  But  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine.  If  they 
will  do  more,  I will  gossip  more,  and  1 am  sure  the 
pleasure  of  being  patted  on  the  back  in  print,  as  well  as  the 
sweet  self-consciousness  that  they  are  bettering  photo- 
graphy and  “ Gup  ’’  at  the  same  time,  ought  to  be  the 
best  of  all  stimulants  to,  at  any  rate,  the  well-wishers 
(may  their  shadow  never  grow  less)  of 
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THE  NEXT  PHOTOGR.\PHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Full  details  of  the  arranpeinents  for  the  Autumn  E.xhihi- 
tion  of  photographs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  are  now  accessible.  The  Exhi- 
bition, it  appears,  will  be  inaiiourated  by  a conversazione 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  4th,  and  will  remain 
open  daily  — Sundays  excepted,  of  course  — until  Thursday, 
November  13th.  On  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings  it 
will  be  open  at  half-price,  thus  affording  all  classes  of 
assistants  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  display.  - 

The  general  restrictions  as  to  the  hanging  of  Oxford 
and  inconvenient  frames  will  prevail,  and,  indeed,  the 
Hanging  Committee  will  have  the  power  ot  rejecting  any- 
thing they  regard  r;s  object ionable  or  undesirable.  Whilst 
neat  labels  of  subject,  name,  and  addre.ss  are  permitted, 
anything  approximating  to  advertising  ilisplay  will  be  re- 
jected. Members  of  the  Society  will,  .as  usual,  be  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  without  charge  ; but  non-members  will 
be  reqnireil  to  make  a small  payment  toward  the  expenses 
of  hanging  their  pictures.  Cntil  last  year  this  Society  had. 
with  unexampled  liber.. Ply,  allowed  all  photographers  not 
only  to  exhibit  without  charge  or  paying  any  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Exhibition,  but  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  without  paying  entrance  money. 
This  was,  so  far  as  the  Exhibition  was  concerned,  obviously 
placing  the  members  of  the  Society  at  a disadvantage,  .is 
they,  by  their  annual  subscriptions,  helped  to  provide  the 
prizes,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  contingent  upon  holding  the 
Exhibition,  llaving  had  these  points  brought  under  their 
special  attetition,  the  Council  last  year  resolved  to  make 
a small  cha'ge  for  sp.ace  to  non-members.  A few  protests 
were  beard  to  the  effect  that  sitch  a course  was  “small,” 
“ illiberal.”  and  “ undignified.”  To  all  this  the  simple  reply 
that  it  was  fair  and  just  is  sullicient  answer  ; and  the  same 
will  prevail  this  year.  That  simple  justice  is  aimed  at  may 
be  seen  by  the  liberal  arrangements  by  which  the  charging 
plan  is  surrounded.  In  order  that  foreign  photographers 
may  not  be  deterred  by  such  a condition,  they  are  freed 
from  its  operations  by  the  rule  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Exhibition,  regards  foreign  photographers  as  honorary 
members.  Furthermore,  it  is  arranged  that  should  any 
of  the  exhibitors  become  members  at  the  commencement 
of  next  session,  the  charges  for  space  in  the  Exhibition 
will  be  remitted. 

A new  condition  of  some  importance  we  are  gliid  to  see 
amongst  the  arrangements.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  certain 
kintls  of  col  titled  photographs  will  be  admitted.  In  the 
earlier  exliihitions  all  photographs,  whether  plain  or 
coloured,  touched  or  unsophisticated,  were  admitted  witlioul 
distinction.  Gradually  grew  a tendency  to  occupy  a large 
amount  of  space  with  pictures  whicli  might  probably  have 


had  a photographic  basis,  a basis  which  was,  however, 
entirely  hid  by  a paint,  so  that  the  pictures  were  to  all 
intents  aud  purposes  paintings  by  more  or  less — very  often 
less !— skilled  artists,  and  entirely  devoid  of  photographic 
interest.  To  meet  this  manifest  misuse  of  the  Exhibition, 
the  Council  eventually  resolved  to  exclude  all  coloured 
work  from  the  Exhibition,  confining  it  to  that  which  was 
essentially  photographic.  This,  of  course,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  disregard  of  the  work  of  the  artist  in  com- 
bination with  photography,  as  some  seemed  to  fancy  when 
the  edict  went  forth.  It  was  simply  a means  of  excluding 
trade  displays  of  coloured  work  of  no  photographic  interest, 
and  very  often  without  any  artistic  merit  whatever.  The 
new  condition  is  as  rigid  as  the  old  one  in  regard  to  such 
work.  All  photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  still  be 
excluded.  But  photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or 
mechanical  means  will  be  admitted.  The  last  sentence  as  it 
stands  m.ty  seem  open  to  challenge.  The  carping  critic 
may  excLaim : “ What  1 exclude  pictures  coloured  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  and  refuse  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
Exhibition  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  perfect  accord  of 
photography  ami  true  art,  and  admit  the  work  of  indis- 
crimluating  mechanism?  Despite,  however,  the  apparen 
anomaly,  the  condition  is  a wise  one.  Photosrraphy  U" 
partly  a scientific  and  pattly  a mechanical  means  of  pro" 
ducing  and  multiplying  pictorial  designs,  and  methods  o‘ 
colouring  which  are  analogous  in  their  character  may 
filly  be  exhibited  in  the  same  gallery.  Of  late  years, 
various  scientific  and  mechanical  methods  of  adding  colour 
to  photographs  have  been  devised,  and  are  worth  en- 
couraging, as  esseiitiiilly  promoting  photographic  progress 
and  prosperity.  We  think,  therefore,  the  idea  of  opening 
the  Exhibition  to  ingenuity  in  this  direction  is  a happy  one, 
and  one  of  which  we  hope  to  see  advantage  taken  in  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition. 

Medals,  as  \^e  have  before  announced,  will  again  be 
offered  for  competition,  the  widest  possible  discretion 
beiuir  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges,  who  are  to  reward 
any  form  of  scientific  or  artistic  excellence  which  may  he 
discovered  in  the  contributions.  The  Judges  are  beyond 
challenge  admirably  well  suited  for  the  office.  Mr.  Marks, 
the  well-known  Kojal  Academician  is  one.  Mr.  Marks  is, 
we  believe,  rot  only  a painter  of  rare  distinction,  but  a 
gentleman  very  familiar  with  photography.  Mr.  Ouless, 
Associate  of  the  Academy,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
very  ablest  portraitists  of  the  day.  The  two  members  of 
the  Council  are  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  and  Mr.  John 
Spiller  ; the  two  non-official  members  of  the  Society 
are  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  and  Mr.  G.  Sbadbolt ; whilst  the 
President  is,  of  course,  a member.  These  gentlemen  wil 
form  a jury  which  we  venture  to  believe  will  com- 
mand the  suffrages  of  every  member  of  the  Society. 


MAGIC  LANTERN  NEWS. 

The  magic  lanteru  is  very  popular  in  America.  A journal 
devoted  to  its  interests,  entitled  the  Exhibitor,  is  published 
in  Philadelphia  monthly.  From  this  journal  we  make  a few 
extracts  which  will  interest  some  ot  our  readers.  Speaking 
of  the  magic  lantern  in  Germany,  we  are  told  that  Professor 
Botcher,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  probably  the  greatest  lan- 
tern exhibitor  in  Europe.  For  six  months  m each  year, 
beginning  in  October,  he  exhibits  in  the  Royal  Tragedy 
Theatre,  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  The  lanterns 
are  concealed  behind  the  screen  (of  about  1C  square  leet), 
which  medium  is  prepared  in  a solution  that  renders  it  very 
tiansparent.  aud  cau^es  it  to  bold  the  projections  with  re- 
markable clt-arnegs.  'I'he  euteitaiumenc  is  announced  as  an 
Instructive  Soiree,  and  is  in  three  parts  : 1.  Travel  in  which 
some  one  country  is  beuutituliy  illustrated.  2.  Hcienct,  m 
iroducini;  the  sun,  or  muon,  or  microscopic  projrciioiis.- 
3.  Variety,  in  which  paintings,  staiuaty,  dissolving  views,  &c., 
are  hnely  presented.  The  Frotessor’s  pictures  are  elaborately 
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painted  in  oil  colours,  frequently  costing  from  $50  to  $125 
each,  and  never  being  valued  at  legs  than  $25.  This  mag- 
nificent collection  of  paintings  and  the  instruments  used  for 
projecting  them  are  worth  about  $40,000,  and  their  use  nets 
the  Professor  about  $7,000  per  aunum.  clear  of  all  expenses. 

Professor  Botcher  spends  his  six  months  of  intermission 
in  the  preparation  of  new  slides,  to  add  to  his  already  enor- 
mous collection  ; and  these  new  scenes  must  be  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  order  to  please  the  critical  people  of  Berlin,  who 
have  learned  to  expect  great  things  at  the  Instructive  Soirees 
of  the  Draraalic  Theatre  Royal. 

The  use  of  the  lantern  at  a masked  ball  is  a novelty  which 
was  recently  tried  in  Philadelphia.  Wo  are  told  that  the 
“ Canstatter  Volksfest  Verein  gave  their  annual  masked  hall 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  this  citv,  on  February  19th. 
The  attendance  numbered  about  4.000,  and  many  novel 
features  were  successfully  introduced.  The  vast  parquet 
anrl  stage  were  floored  over,  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  At 
8.30  p.m.,  a man  attired  as  a magician  advanced  upon  the 
platform,  accompanied  by  a troupe  of  gymnasts  attired  as 
harlequins.  Th*  lights  of  the  immense  chandelier  were 
turned  out,  the  wall  lights  turned  down,  and  a large  screen 
hung  before  the  curtain  ; and  on  this  screen  a long  and 
varied  aeries  of  crayon  caiicstures,  comic  alip-sli<les,  ludicrous 
movable  figures,  and  laughable  scenes  were  projected  in  rapid 
succession  by  the  magician,  who  very  skilfullv  manipulated 
a pail  of  oxy-hydrogen  exhibitors’  lanterns.  The  harlequins 
imitated  the  various  scenes  in  sounds  and  actions  ; the  im- 
posing magician  displayed  great  dexterity,  the  audience 
laughed  and  applauded,  and  all  went  merrily  until  9 o'clock, 
when  all  lights  w'  re  turned  on,  and  with  music,  tablea"x, 
singing,  and  a grand  march,  the  carnival  of  fun  pursued  its 
jolly  way  ” 

An  article  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  de- 
scribes the  application  of  the  lantern  in  singing  lessons. 
Copies  of  the  music,  having  been  made  by  photography  in 
the  shape  of  slides,  are  thrown  on  the  screen,  so  that  hundreds 
may  read  the  same  score.  Here  is  what  Frank  Leslie  says  : 
“ Every  Sunday-school  teacher  is  fully  alive  to  the  ease  of 
gathering  children  into  classes  as  the  holidays  approach, 
and  the  difficulty  of  retaining  them  after  the  annual  distri- 
bution of  presents.  Provisions  have  to  be  made  constantly 
for  attractions  to  draw  the  children  to  the  school-rooms,  and 
these  in  the  course  of  a few  months  greatly  tax  the  ingenuity 
and  tact  of  the  teachers.  Pic-nics,  excursions,  and  May-day 
fiolics  in  warm  weather  ; tableaux,  stereopticcn  exhibitious, 
illustrat'  d lectures,  and  concerts  in  the  wint-  r,  follow  one 
another  as  interest  in  the  curriculum  begins  to  lag  ; and  still 
new  devices  have  to  be  contrived  when  these  features  have 
lost  their  attractions.  And  in  many  instances  entertain- 
ments arranged  solely  for  the  little  folks  prove  so  absorbing 
and  agreeable  to  the  children  of  a larger  growth,  that  they 
pass  from  the  Sunday-school  room  into  the  church  .self. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  in  a novel  manner  in  Boston,  where 
the  throwing  of  verse  after  verse  of  a hymn  upon  a screen  by 
a magic  lanterc,  first  adopted  a.s  a new  idea  in  school  en 
tertainnients,  has  led  to  the  laying  aside,  temporarily,  at 
least,  of  the  hymn-book  during  the  congregational  singing 
in  a number  of  churches.  Where  this  innovation  is  made, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  who  can  sing  won’t  sing.  The 
objections  of  having  no  book,  or  having  left  the  book  at 
home,  or  of  eye-trying  fine  type,  are  annihilated.  The  appa- 
ratus requires  but  a small  amount  of  space,  and  necessitates 
no  disfigurement  of  auditorium  or  walls.  It  has  already 
been  found  to  please  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  plan  should  not  be  widely  adopted, 
particularly  during  the  camp-meeting  season.” 

A novel  use  of  the  lantern  has  been  made  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railway,  where  it  has  been  made  useful  for  drilling 
trains. 

“ At  all  railroad  depots  and  junctions  there  are  locomotives 
whose  Sole  duty  is  the  drilling  of  tiains.  This  consists  in 
tunning  empty  cars  to  and  from  sidings,  breaking  ar  iving 
trains  into  sections,  and  connecting  these  sections  with  de- 


parting trains.  Of  course,  this  is  being  done  all  night  na  well 
as  all  day,  and  especially  demands  correctness  and  rtispatch. 
In  a prominent  position  is  located  the  telegraph  office, 
where  the  coming  of  trains  and  the  distribution  of  the  cars 
is  announced  by  train  officials  from  other  stations  ; and  these 
announcements  must  be  conveyed  to  the  engineers  of  diilling 
engines,  wbo  are  always  in  waiting,  and  at  some  points 
almost  constantly  employed. 

“ They  may  be  readily  signalled  by  day,  but  until  recently 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  conveying  the  information  with 
certainty  and  expedition  by  night.  A number  of  experi- 
ments were  tried  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Harrisburg 
recently,  with  lanterns  using  various  lights,  and  the  follow- 
ing method  was  finally  adopted  as  giving  unexpected  satis- 
faction. A piece  of  ground  plate  glass,  22  by  30  inches, 
was  set  in  a commanding  position,  and  on  it  wa.s  quickly 
painted  in  jet  black  letters  the  just  received  despatch  : 

Train  106  — Due  12.05. 

First  3 cars — Phila-lelphia. 

Second  3 cars — Pittsburg. 

Last  2 cars  —Erie. 

“ An  exhibitor’s  lantern  was  set  up  about  six  feet  behind  the 
plate  glass,  all  of  its  lenses  being  removed  exce|  t one  of  the 
condensing,  which  was  placed  with  convex  side  ouermost, 
so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a lens  box.  The  best  double- 
wick  coal  oil  lamp  was  used,  and  the  message  became  clearly 
legible  to  the  engineers  l20  feet  distant.  The  tanks  for  oil 
are  made  of  extra  large  siz*;  and  two  complete  lamps, 
trimmed  and  filled,  are  sufficient  for  use  throughout  the  night. 
The  plate  glass  is  readily  cleaned  ofi'  af'er  the  arrived  train 
has  been  drilled,  and  another  message  lettered  on  it.” 

In  relation  to  illuminating  oils,  we  learn  that  the  candle 
power  of  house  gas  is  only  16  to  17,  anil  that  of  the  old  lard 
oil  lamp  about  20  ; but  the  best  donble-wick  coal  oil  lamps 
give  fiom  34  to  40.  Camphor  dissolved  in  oil  certainly 
whitens  the  flame,  but  the  gum  collects  upon  and  hardens 
the  wicks,  so  that  it  is  but  seldom  used,  except  in  trial  ex- 
hibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AMD  THE  DUTCH  ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 

BY  W.  J.  A.  GRANT. 

In  attempting  to  write  a photographic  account  of  tke 
cruise  of  the  Dutch  sch  >oner  Willem  Barents  to  the  Polar 
seas  in  the  summer  of  1878,  1 fear  I have  but  little  of 
interest  to  relate  regarding  photography,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  opportunities  for  going  ashore  were  few  and 
far  between  ; and  when  we  were  able  to  land  and  work  on 
shore,  the  weather  was  often  so  bad  that  j>hotography  of 
any  sort  was  almost  hopeless.  However,  we  got  between 
fifty  and  sixty  negatives,  including  views  in  the  north- 
west of  Spitzbergen,  Novaia  Zemblia,  Bear  Island,  and  in 
the  ice  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaia  Zemblia. 

The  ship  Willem  Barents  is  small,  but  admirably  fitted 
for  ice  navigation,  being  extremely  strongly  built,  and 
having  every  requisite  for  such  a voyage  as  she  was 
intended  for.  We  had  every  appliance  for  deep  sea 
sounding,  for  taking  deep  sea  temperatures,  and  for 
dredging,  and  a large  quantity  of  magnetical  instuments 
under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Speelman. 

We  left  the  shores  of  Holland  on  May  6th,  touched  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  a week  later,  where  we  remaice  I a few 
days  for  some  slight  repairs,  and  then  at  on<-e  turned  the 
ship’s  head  towards  Jan  Mezen  Island,  and  after  a tedious 
voyage,  with  head  winds  and  gales,  sighted  that  island  on 
June  8th.  It  happened  to  be  a very  fine,  clear  day,  a 
thing  that  seMom  is  met  with  just  at  this  part  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  we  actually  siw  the  island — or,  rather, 
the  huge  mountain  — Beerenberg  112  English  miles  off. 
The  island  itself  is  long  and  narrow,  rugged,  with  high- 
eaked  hills,  and  at  the  north-east  end  rises  the  Beeren- 
erg,  nearly  7,000  feet  high,  almost  straight  out  of  the 
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sea.  This  was  really  a grand  sight,  and  well  worth  seeing. 
The  mountain  was  one  mass  of  snow  nearly  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  dull  grey- 
coloured  sky  and  dark  blue  water  caused  a magnilicent 
effect.  We  were,  unfortunately,  quite  unable  to  land, 
owing  to  a strong  gale  having  sprung  up,  and  we  reluctant'y 
had  to  leave  the  island,  as  we  couM  spare  no  time  *'0  wait 
for  better  weather.  On  .June  l7th  we  reached  the  main 
pack  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  on  the  18th  were 
in  sight  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  having 
coasted  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  all  the  way.  The  west 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  is  very  beautiful  when  seen  from  off 
shore.  Huge  glaciers  are  seen  pouring  their  volu'nes  of 
ice  through  the  valleys  into  the  sea,  and  the  blue-peaked 
hills,  most  of  which  are  snow-capped,  add  much  to  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

On  the  19ih  we  anchored  between  two  small  islands  on 
the  north-west  coast,  called  in  the  charts  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Norways,  and  near  Cloven  Cliff,  a well-known  land- 
mark in  these  parts.  In  the  old  Dutch  whaling  days  the 
“ Outer  Norway  ” was  called  Leeuwsche  Mitkyk,  “or  Zee- 
lander's  Lookout,”  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  was  from 
here  the  whalers  of  Holland  used  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  ice  while  anchored  close  by.  At  this  place  began 
my  photography,  and  I must  say  the  first  results  were  not 
encouraging.  Perhaps  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a 
little  about  my  apparatus,  &c.,  and  the  dark-room.  On 
board  a small  ship  it  is  hard  to  find  any  place  where  one 
can  develop  dry  plates  and  work  with  wet,  and  I was 
lucky  in  getting  what  I did,  namely,  a little  place  right 
iu  the  peak  of  the  ship,  in  front  of  the  mens’  quarters. 
As  far  as  darkness  went,  I was  all  right ; but  the  great 
drawback  was  the  damp  and  a leakage  in  the  deck  above, 
and  it  was  often  with  great  difficulty  that  I could  prevent 
salt  water  dropping  into  the  bath,  and  many  a plate  have 
I had  destroyed  by  water  dropping  on  it  while  taking  it 
from  the  bath  or  slide.  The  damp  was  so  great  that  I 
left  a negative  to  dry  there  once  as  an  experiment,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  it  was  no  drier  than  when  put 
there.  A dark  slide,  left  there  fora  few  hours  only,  refused 
to  open  at  all,  and  the  whole  place  was  so  charged  with 
moisture  that,  do  what  1 would,  at  the  best  the  work  was 
not  easy. 

The  great  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  results  is 
caused  by  the  great  amount  of  mist  in  these  lati  udes. 
You  may  get  many  fine  days  here  and  there  about  Spitz- 
bergen, and  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  Baffin’s  Bay,  &c. ; but 
in  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaia  Z tmblia,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Novaia  Zemblia,  a day  even  fairly  free  fiom 
mist  is  very  rare,  so  that  one  might  be  anchored  for  a 
week  at  any  spot,  and  hardly  be  able  to  see  anything  all 
the  time.  This  is  often  very  provoking;  but  1 must  say 
I was  often  very  lucky,  just  being  able  to  expose  a plate 
or  two  before  the  mist  became  really  thick.  Once  in 
Novaia  Zemblia  I remember  having  to  remain  by  iny  camera 
three  hours  before  1 could  expose,  every  moment  expect- 
ing the  mist  to  rise  fora  few  minutes  ; and  once  I remained 
by  it  for  more  than  four  hours,  and  after  that  hal  to 
return  to  the  ship  unsuccessful.  1 hail  one  fine  day  iu 
'Matot-'chkin  Scharr  in  Novaia  Zemblia,  and  one  fine  day  —or 
portion  of  one — at  the  north-west  point  of  Novaia  Zemblia ; 
one  fine  afternoon  at  Leeuwsche  Miikyk,  and  a fine  day 
and  afternoon  at  Amsterdam  Island.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  weather  was  always  bad  when  1 was  photgraph- 
iug— mist,  sleet,  and  a little  rain,  with  dull  gloomy-l  loking 
clouds  for  ever  hanging  over  the  hills,  and  causing  a view, 
however  fine  in  reality,  to  look  heavy  and  desolate.  I 
can  fancy  some  magnilicent  photographs  might  be  made 
in  the  north,  if  only  one  was  able  to  remain  long  enough 
at  one  spot  to  make  sure  of  getting  a favourable  day  ; 
but  this  is  of  course  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  expedi- 
tion ship,  and  often  one  has  to  rush  ashore  and  back 
again  without  having  time  to  choose  one’s  view,  or  go 
the  shortest  distance  inland.  Of  northern  scenery. 


Spitzberjen  and  the  be“t  coast  of  Greenland  are.  I think, 
much  finer  than  Novaia  Zemblia,  and  I should  never  re- 
commend any  one  to  attempt  to  go  to  that  miserable  land 
for  arfistic  purposes. 

J worked  the  wet  process  when  possible — e.</.,  when 
anchored  near  shore,  or  when  amongst  the  ice — but  most 
of  the  work  was  done  with  Liverpool  collodio-bromide 
dry  plates.  I do  not  suppose  I brought  back  a dozen 
wet  plate  negvtives  altogether.  By  using  care,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  working  these  plates  in  the  North,  and  as 
for  the  cold,  I have  not  had  much  experience  with  it, 
because  we  never  had  it  more  than  a few  degrees  below 
freezing  point. 

I found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  fit  to  wash 
the  plates,  for  there  was  nearly  always  some  silt  in  the 
water  used  on  board,  and  there  was  so  much  iron  rust 
in  it  that  it  generally  took  some  four  or  five  hours  to 
thoroughly  clarify  and  filter  enough  for  three  or  four 
plates. 

My  size  was  8J  by  6.J,  ordinary  bellows-body  portable 
camera,  with  the  wide-angle  view  lenses  and  rectilinear 
of  Dallmeyer.  Great  care  was  taken  with  the  double 
backs,  which  were  always  kept  in  an  air-tight  tin- 
case  ; without  this  precaution,  the  damp  will  in- 
variably destroy  them.  For  wet  plates,  everything  as 
usual,  only  I found  an  old  developer,  several  weeks  old, 
work  better,  and  even  quicker,  than  one  a day  or  two  or  a 
week  old.  Of  this  1 had  no  doubt,  as  I made  many  ex- 
periments with  both  old  and  new.  A candle  shaded  with 
non-actinic  silk  was  the  light,  and  when  in  harbour  my 
“ dark-room  ” was,  except  for  the  damp,  by  no  means  a 
bad  place  to  work  in.  At  sea  it  was  terrible,  and  very 
hard  to  work  in,  for,  right  forward  as  it  was,  the  motion 
was  very  great,  and  it  required  more  skill  than  I bad  to 
develop  dry  plates  and  prepare  wet  again.  When  working 
among  the  ice,  one  was  repeatedly  knocked  off  one’s  legs, 
while  in  the  midst  of  developing,  by  the  ship’s  frequent 
charges  and  collisions  while  forciug  her  way  through 
the  floes. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  N.  coast  of  Spitzbergen  there 
was  very  much  snow  on  the  ground,  which  made  the 
walking  very  hard  when  carrying  apparatus.  Some- 
times it  was  hard  to  get  on  at  all,  and  once  1 was  nearly 
two  hours  getting  over  some  300  yards. 

The  snow  was  mostly  deep  and  soft ; one  might  get  on 
a few  steps,  and  then  down  one  would  go  up  to  one’s 
neck,  and  perhaps  come  on  the  top  of  some  sharp  pointed 
rock  ; at  other  times,  one  has  to  plunge  and  toil  aloug 
with  the  snow  a goo  1 deal  over  the  knees;  at  other 
times,  one  has  to  scramble  over  large  loose  pointed  rocks  ; 
and  at  others,  up  hills  which  seem  hopeless  to  climb, 
as  all  the  rocks  and  stones  are  loose,  and  rattle  down 
with  you  at  every  step.  Now  »nd  then,  hard  crisp  snow 
was  met  with,  and  then  the  walking  was  very  easy. 

We  remained  at  Leeuwsche  Mitkyk  until  the  23rd, 
which  day  was  really  fine  ; all  the  rest  were  miserable. 
We  then  steered  eastwards  in  order  to  take  soundings 
ami  serial  observations  near  the  pick  ; but  on  the  24th  a 
heavy  gale  sprang  up,  and  we  had  to  lay  to,  and  soon 
bore  up  foi  Amstenlam  I.sland,  a little  to  the  south  of  our 
former  anchorage,  but  the  weather  clearing  we  again 
made  for  the  pack,  though  on  nearing  it  found  the  sea 
too  high  to  attempt  to  enter  it,  and  so  had  again  to  turn 
away. 

Being  by  this  time  near  Welcome  Point  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  as  the  sea  was  calm,  some  of  us 
ma<le  an  expedition  towarils  the  shore,  which  seemed  about 
five  ifiiles  off.  1 took  my  apparatus,  hoping  to  get  some 
good  views,  but  we  found  the  shore  at  least  twelve  miles 
off  in  reality,  anil  were  unable  to  get  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  it,  owing  to  the  ice  ; so  we  simply  had  to  cook  our 
dinner  on  the  ice  and  return  to  the  ship,  having  been  absent 
all  the  day,  my  photographs  consisting  simply  of  groups 
on  the  ice,  there  being  nothing  more  to  do,  and  it  not  being 
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possible  to  photograph  the  coast,  as  the  ice  on  which  we 
were  was  in  motion. 

It  wouM  be  teJious  to  your  readers  if  I were  to  describe 
all  the  details  of  our  working  amidst  the  ice,  &c.,  so  I will 
simply  say  we  arrived  at  Amstordam  Island  on  the  27th, 
and  anchored  in  a fog,  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
shore.  Wo  remained  here  until  .luly  1st,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  tine  day  the  weather  was  miserable — snow, 
mist,  and  much  wind,  rendering  photography  almost  hope- 
less. We  found  here  an  old  Dutch  burial  place,  and  on 
many  of  the  coffins  inscriptions  could  still  be  made  out, 
with  various  dates  from  1635  to  1720.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  Dutch  used  this  island  as  their  head-quarters 
during  the  whale  fishing  seasons,  and  the  large  number  of 
rude  graves  show  that  many  left  their  bones  on  this 
desolate  shore.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  this  place, 
and  some  of  the  bodies  still  had  clothes  on,  and  in  some 
cases  the  hair  of  the  men  was  on  their  heads,  as  though 
they  had  been  but  recently  buried. 

At  midnight,  just  before  we  left  the  place,  we  all  went 
on  shore  to  the  burial  ground,  where  we  bad  erected  a 
memorial  stone  to  these  brave  old  mariners,  and  before 
leaving,  the  captain  made  a short  speech  to  the  men,  who 
were  all  photographed  in  a group.  The  light  was  very 
bad,  and  a mist  came  on,  so  that  nothing  very  splendid 
was  the  result. 

Next  day  (July  2nd)  we  anchored  further  south — in 
Robbe  Bay — to  take  in  water,  and  while  here  we  had  too 
much  mist  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  photography  ; and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  made  for  the  westward, 
and  on  July  4th  r-ached  the  Pack,  and  took  soundings  and 
deep  sea  temperatures  in  l,36fi  fathoms.  After  this,  we 
steered  south,  and  on  the  I3th  we  reached  Bear  Island 
after  much  fog  and  general  bad  weather.  Here  we  found 
some  letters  left  for  us  by  the  Norwegian  scientific 
steamer  Voringen  ; and  after  remaining  here  for  a few  hours 
we  made  direct  for  Vardo,  in  the  north  of  Norway,  to  post 
letters,  &c. 

Bear  Island  is  a melancholy  looking  place,  with  one 
mountain  called  Mount  Misery  ; all  the  rest  of  the  island 
is  bare  and  ugly  in  the  extreme.  1 was  only  able  to  get 
two  negatives  here,  owing  to  the  mist. 

After  making  a line  of  soundings  and  temperatures  to 
Vardo  (which  place  we  reached  on  July  22nd),  we  steered 
north  again,  and  by  August  3rd  were  well  in  the  ice  in  lat. 
77®  51'  and  long.  45®  E.,  and  were  unable  to  get  further 
north,  t or  ten  days  we  were  among  the  ice,  and  here  I 
got  a few  negatives.  On  August  the  8th  we  had  nearly 
reached  35®  long.,  being  in  lat.  77®  44',  and  here  we  were 
very  nearly  beset  for  good.  From  aloft,  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  ice  in  all  directions,  and  for  some  time  our  posi- 
tion seemed  hopeless ; but  a northerly  gale,  which  ea.sed  off 
the  ice  at  the  edge,  came  to  our  assistance,  and  by  the 
10th  we  were  quite  free  again.  We  had  run  out  through 
nearly  70  miles  of  loose  heavy  ice,  and  many  a hard  bump 
did  the  ship  get  during  the  time.  AVe  now  steered  for 
Matotschkin  Scharr,  in  Novaia  Zemblia,  sounding,  dredg- 
ing, &c.,  all  the  way,  and  after  rather  a slow  passage, 
anchored  there  on  August  21st. 

Here  we  remained  five  days,  and  nearly  all  the  time  I 
was  photographing  during  the  day  and  developing  through 
the  night.  M’ith  one  day’s  exception,  the  weather  was 
misty  and  bad. 

We  then  coasted  up  the  west  side  of  Novaia  Zemblia, 
and  were  some  days  off  Cape.s  Nassau  and  Troost  on  the 
N.W.  coast,  where  we  landed  and  made  observations.  &c. 
The  weather  was  so  bad  here,  and  the  season  getting  so 
late,  that  we  had  to  leave  these  latitudes  ; and  after  once 
more  going  north  and  meeting  ice  in  lat.  78®  17'  N.  and 
long.  55®  E.,  we  made  our  way  back  to  Norway,  reaching 
Hammerfest  September  26th,  all  on  hoard  being  glad  to 
get  out  of  this  sea  of  mists  and  fogs.  We  arrived  in 
Holland  in  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  after  a very 
successful  cruise  as  far  as  the  general  scientific  work  was 


concerned,  though  my  special  branch  was  not  quite  all  that 
could  he  desired.  On  such  an  expedition  there  are  so  few 
opportunities  for  lauding  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  a large  number  of  photographs  ; and  the  weather  is 
generally  so  bad,  that  even  when  one  can  land  the  chances 
are  much  against  anything  being  done.  I was  more  fortun- 
ate than  1 might  have  been  with  the  weather,  and,  by 
continual  watching  day  and  night,  generally  managed  to  get 
something  each  day  onshore. 

As  I write,  I am  once  more  on  the  Willem  Barents,  and 
this  time  I fear  the  chances  will  be  still  fewer  than  during 
last  cruise,  for  we  have  so  much  sounding  and  dredging  to 
do  in  the  Barents  Sea,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  Kara  Sea,  on 
the  east  side  of  Novaia  Zemblia.  We  hope  this  year  to 
reach  Barent’s  Ice  Haven  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  there 
erect  a memorial  stone  to  one  of  the  grandest  pioneers  of 
Arctic  exploration. 

Much  work  wo  hope  to  do  in  taking  serials  of  dredging 
and  magnetical  observations,  and  if  the  Dutch  go  on  as 
they  have  begun,  they  will  probably,  ere  long,  once  more 
take  the  lead  in  Polar  exploration,  and  add  vast  knowledge 
to  general  scientific  research. 

Vardo,  Norwaij,  June  V2ih. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  for  the  next  Exhibition 
of  the  Soci  tv,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  WatorColours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Lon- 
don, S.W.  It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a conversazione,  open  to 
merab  rs  and  their  friends,  at  8 p.m  , on  Saturday  evening, 
the  4th  of  October.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  from  Momlay,  the  6th  of  October,  until 
Thursday,  the  13th  of  November.  Admission  (from  10  a.m. 
till  dusk),  one  shilling.  It  will  also  be  open  every  Monday 
and  Satur<lay  evening.  Admission  (from  7 to  lO  p.m.),  six- 
pence. Members  will  be  supplied  with  tickets  to  admit  their 
friends. 

All  packing  cases  must  bo  sent  (carriage  paid),  addressed 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Biitian,  care  of  Mr. 
James  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street.  Middlesex  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, so  as  to  arrive  not  later  than  Friday,  September  26th. 

Pictures  by  hand  will  be  received  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Friday,  September  26th. 

No  packing  cases  can  be  received  at  the  G»llery. 

Each  exhibitor  must  send  a letter  of  advice  (containing  a 
description  of  each  picture,  as  also  a statement  of  process, 
and  any  further  detail,  to  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue),  ad- 
dressed'to  the  Ilo".  Secretary,  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  5.V,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.\V.  ^ ^ 

Each  frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and 
subject  neatly  inscribed,  but  no  address,  or  anything  in  the 

shape  of  an  advertisement,  will  be  permitted. 

No  pictures  in  Oxford  frames,  or  any  previously  exhibited 
in  Loudon,  will  be  admitted. 

Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means 
will  be  admissible.  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  be 
excluded. 

The  hanging  committee  will  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  pictures  forwarded. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  ♦he  disposal  of  the  judges,  for 
artistic  or  scientific  excellence. 

The  judges  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen 

Two  Artists  (Painters),  H.  Stacey  Msiks,  R.A.,  VV.  AV. 
Ouless,  A.K.A.  : the  President  of  the  Society,  James 
Glaish’er,  F.R.S.,  &e. ; two  members  of  the  Council,  A7alen- 
tine  Blanchard,  John  Spiller.  F.C.S.  ; two  members  of  the 
Society,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  G.  Snadbolf. 

'The'  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  photographers  ; but  to 
non-members  a charge  of  one  shilling  per  square  foot  will 
be  made  for  wall  space  ; the  minimum  charge  being  five 
shillings.  Foreign  photographers  will,  for  the  occasion,  be 
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considered  honorary  memhers.  The  charge  for  wall  space  to 
those  exhibitors  who  may  b.-come  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  November  meeting  will  be  remitteil. 

L Darwin,  T.ieiit.  R.E.,  Hon.  Sec., 
Brompton  Barracks,  Chatham,  lulj,  1879. 


SOME  HISTORICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  F.  S.  BEATTY. 

“ tVe  are  aware  of  Mr.  Beatty’s  long  connection  with  photo- 
graphy, and  of  his  labours  in  connection  with  perruanent  printing 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  at  all  times  recognizing. — Photo- 
graphic Nbws,  September  16th,  1861.” 

My  long  connection  with  photography,  a connection  now 
entering  upon  its  fortieth  year,  induces  me  to  give  a brief 
statement  showing  now  far  1 have  been  instrumental  in 
the  infancy  of  photography  of  fostering  and  promoting  its 
interest,  which  may  be  interesting  and  nseful  to  those 
who  ailmire  and  follow  the  art  as  a profession. 

About  this  time,  1839,  the  scientific  journals  of  all 
countries  made  the  announcement  that  M.  Daguerre,  of 
Paris,  had  discovered  a means  by  which  the  fleeting  images 
of  external  objects  depicted  on  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera-obscura  could  be  retained  on  a tablet  of  polished 
plated  silver  plate,  and  be  permanently  fixed  thereon. 
Splendid  specimens  were  exhibited  in  Paris  of  its  archi- 
tectural buildings,  bridges,  &c.  The  most  distinguished 
and  scientific  men  of  that  day  were  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  publication  of  so  wonderful  an  invention,  and  intense 
anxiety  was  experienced  by  all  awaiting  the  publication 
of  the  details.  Although  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  7th  .January,  1839,  the  process  was  not 
published  until  the  15th  June  by  M.  Arago  to  the  PTench 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  occasion  of  the  French 
Government  .awarding  to  M.  Daguerre,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  each  a pension  for  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  all  details. 

Ever  watchful  then,  as  well  as  now,  to  investigate  into 
any  new  discovery  that  may  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  advance  of  science  or  art,  I resolved  at  once  to  exer- 
cise what  ability  I possessed  to  accomplish  what  M.  Da- 
guerre had  discovered,  and  proceeded  to  work  at  the 
problem,  being  at  the  time  an  amateur  optician,  chemist, 
and  careful  manipulator  (my  profession  being  an  engraver). 
After  many  failures  and  up-hill  work,  I was  much  sur- 
prised when  I succeeded  in  my  object  to  my  entire  satis 
faction,  as  a letter  of  mine  dated  20th  September,  1839, 
published  in  the  Belfast  News  Letter  of  that  date  will  more 
fully  show,  which  is  aunexed 

From  Belfast  News  Letter  of  September  20th,  1839. 

Tue  Daoukrbeotypb. — On  this  curious  subject,  the  following 
interesting  letter  has  been  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Beatty,  the 
well-known  eng'aver  of  this  town.  We  have  also  received  the 
specimen  tn  which  he  refers,  and  the  effect  noticed  by  him  is 
extremely  singular. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  News  Letter. 

Sir,— Being  occasion rlly  engaged  since  the  announcement  of 
M.  Dag'ierre's  extraordinary  invention  of  fixing  on  silver,  plated 
on  copper,  the  minute  images  of  ex'ernal  objects,  produced  by 
means  of  the  camera-obscura,  after  a number  of  experiments,  1 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  that  in  using  silver  paper,  the 
effect  was  different  from  silver  plated  on  copper,  although  treated 
in  a similar  manner.  Silver  plated  on  copper  gives  thetiue  effect 
of  light  and  shade — while  silver  on  paper  gives  the  opposite — 
namely,  the  light  parts  of  the  subject  are  dull,  and  the  dark 
shadenare,  in  a proportionate  degree,  light.  In  order  to  convince 
you  of  the  fact  1 send  you  a specimen  ; but  our  days  of  late  having 
beeu  cloudy,  you  cannot  expect  it  to  bo  as  perfect  as  1 would 
wish.  1 hope  before  your  next  publication  to  be  able  to  submit  to 
you  a specimen  upon  silver  plated  on  copper,  and  silver  on  paper, 
in  order  that  you  may  more  completely  understand  the  difference. 
Hoping  that  this  communication  may  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  1 remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  S.  Beatti.” 


It  is  only  now  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  in 
which  I have  had  experience  of  many  vici.-situ  les  of  fortune 
intermingled  with  pleasure  for  the  love  of  our  beautiful 
art,  and  which  entailed  upon  me  en  Hess  expense  of  time 
and  money  in  endeavouring  to  promote  its  interests,  and 
at  a time  when  there  could  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
return  for  the  outlay.  However,  I can  never  divest  my- 
self of  the  pride  1 possess  in  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  infancy  of  this  invention,  and  by  my  humble 
abilities  aiding  to  bring  it  forward  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  I question  whether  there  is  any  record  of  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a Daguerreotype  picture  in 
Great  Britain  at  so  early  a date,  September  20th,  1839, 
nearly  three  months  after  its  first  publication  of  June  15th, 
1839. 

In  the  Fhotographic  News  of  Novembei  29,  1878,  there 
appears  a critical  notice  of  a work  (Scientific  Memoirs,  by 
John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  L.L.D.),  which,  to  me,  is 
very  interesting,  I therefore  take  the  lioerty  of  quoting  a 
paragraph.  “ In  the  eaily  days  of  photography  a galaxy 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  day  were 
I fascinated  with  the  field  for  investigation  and  discovery 
i which  it  opened  out  to  them,  and  they  devoted  themselves 
' to  aiding  in  establishing  the  new  art.  Treasures  of  time, 

I thought,  learning,  and  experiment,  were  lavished  on  it  by 
the  most  capable  chemists  and  physicists  of  the  period." 
Probably  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  have  prosecuted 
their  researches  with  unabated  ardour  is  Dr.  Draper. 

All  I assume  to  be  is  that  of  an  humble  individual  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind  not  trained  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion. My  authorship  extending  only  to  such  matters  as 
can  be  conveyed  in  a letter  on  a scientific  subject  in  a 
! periodical,  and  without  wishing  iu  the  least  to  detract  from 
others  their  merits  of  discovery,  or  their  practical  applica- 
I tion  of  it  into  practical  results.  I think,  from  the  facts  I 
have  already  stated  iu  this  communication,  that  photo- 
graphers will  concefte  to  me  as  proved  that  I had  the  good 
fortune  of  recording  myself  in  the  field  earlier  than  any 
other  person. 

it  was  in  March,  1810,  that  the  first  photographic  por- 
trait from  life  w.as  effected  by  Dr.  Draper  as  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Mai/azine,  and  consequently  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  M.  Daguerre’s 
discovery. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1839,  and  continued  in  1840,  Belfast, 
my  native  place,  its  architectural  buildings,  old  long  bridge, 
spanning  the  river  Logan,  was  delineated  by  the 
Daguerreotype,  executed  by  me,  and  were  much  admired 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  noted  in  the  most  flattering  terms  by  the  local  news- 
papers of  that  day. 

In  June,  1840,  Mr.  Richard  Beard  patented  in  Great 
Britain  the  concave  silvered  mirror  for  the  production  of 
Daguerreotype  portraits,  being  a communication  from 
Mr.  Woolcot,  an  American  photographer ; and  being 
desirous  of  giving  this  method  a trial.  1 immediately  set 
to  work  to  grind  and  polish  a concave  mirror  of  short 
focus  in  speculum  metal,  having  previously  ground  and 
polished  them  for  reflecting  telescopes. 

After  considerable  delay  1 accomplished  my  object,  and 
in  1841  was  enabled  to  produce  portraits  llaving  com- 
municated my  success  to  Mr.  Beard,  he  invited  me  over  to 
London,  and  in  the  October  of  that  year  found  mein  the 
Folyteehnic  Institution,  when  I was  introduced  to  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Goddard.  At  this  time  Mr.  Beard  was  estab- 
lishing a similar  institution  iu  Southampton  ; he,  theifore, 
desiied  me  to  take  my  pa  it  as  an  operator  until  he  would 
come  home.  In  the  meantime  ho  would  examiue  my 
specimens,  which  he  took  with  him. 

So  great  was  the  excitement  created  in  London  amongst 
the  nobility,  gentry.aud  moneyed  classes  at  this  new  specie  b 
of  portraiture  which  was  then  being  produced  at  the  Poly- 
technic, that  during  my  stay  the  average  amount  of  money 
taken  each  day  amounted  to,  I was  told,  £150.  However, 
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this  included  expensive  cases,  frames,  and  jewellry.  In 
the  waiting  rooms  of  this  establishment  you  would  see 
waiting  their  turn  to  enter  the  blue  glass-roofed  operating 
rooms,  the  noble  dames  and  daughters  of  England’s  aristo- 
cracy, accomodating  each  other  as  well  as  their  limited 
space  would  allow,  awaiting  for  hours  together  before 
their  desires  were  accomplished.  I venture  to  say  that  if 
our  present  race  of  photographers  were  to  present  to  the 
dom  s’ics  of  any  of  our  aristocracy  portraits  such  as  were 
suppliea  to  the  Polytechnic  of  that  day,  they  would  not 
accept  them,  so  beautiful  and  cheap  as  they  are  now  pro- 
duced, showing  the  otiward  march  of  imp'^ovement. 

On  the  arrtval  of  Mr.  Heard  from  Southatnpton,  ho 
mentioned  to  me  his  intention  of  establishing  a Daguerreo- 
type portrait  gallery  in  Dublin,  and  that  if  I would  accent 
of  the  operative  management  he  would  pay  me  a percentage 
on  the  work  done.  Having  been  in  pretty  good  circum- 
stances ••'.t  the  time,  his  terms  did  not  meet  my  approval, 
and  1 therefore  declined  the  offer. 

The  Parabolic  ghiss  mirror  soon  gave  place  to  the  origi- 
nal camera  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  more  sensitive 
chemicals  being  employed  to  sensitize  the  Daguerreotype 
plats  in  addition  to  simple  vapour  of  iodine,  bromine  and 
chlorine  were  used. 

Opticians  of  note  applied  their  abilities  to  make  lenses 
for  the  camera  of  Daguerre.  The  most  successful  were 
Voightlander,  of  Vienna,  and  the  late  Alexander  Ross,  of 
Loudon.  Photography  now  got  a start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. aud  exquisite  portraits  were  the  result,  the  patented 
mirror  was  abandoned,  and  the  art  became  free  to  all. 

The  glare  of  the  silver  plate  was  got  ri  1 of  by  subject- 
ing the  finished  picture  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, by  depositing  upon  it  a film  of  gold,  which  not  only 
preserved  it  from  atmospheric  injury,  but  gave  to  the 
picture  a warm  flesh-coloured  tint  which  had  a pleasing 
e feet,  while  the  splendid  detail  made  portraiture  of  that 
day  unequalled  at  the  present. 

Their  multiplication  by  printing  being  impracticable, 
their  value  was  considerably  enhanced  by  their  eost,  there- 
fore, limiting  their  productions  as  a profitable  commercial 
transaction. 

In  1842,  in  connection  with  another,  we  built  a gallery 
for  Daguerreotype  portraiture  in  a central  situation  in 
Belfast,  which  was  carried  on  for  a considerable  time. 
However,  th?  expense  of  a Daguerreotype  portrait  being 
above  the  means  of  the  general  public,  we  had  to  abandon 
the  undertaking. 

“ It  is  not  so  generally  known  among  our  citizens  as  native 
merit  demands  that  it  should  be.  that  the  first  person  who  intro- 
duced this  new  and  beautiful  art  of  imitatiug  nature  into  Great 
Britain  was  Mr.  Francis  S.  Beatty,  of  Castle  Street,  a gentleman 
whose  talents  in  several  branches  of  the  arts  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  creditable.  We  have  seen  both  portraits  and  architectural 
views  produced  by  Mr.  Beatty,  which,  in  our  opinion,  could  not 
be  surpassed,  either  for  accuracy  of  copy  (which,  however,  is 
inseparable  from  the  art),  or  for  the  ill  with  which  th  ) most 
minute  details  had  been  •'  fixed.”  His  skim  to  public  patronage  is 
supported  by  abiliii 's  of  which  his  fel  ow-classmen  ought  to  be 
proud,  independently  of  the  credit  due  to  him  for  his  succesful 
prosecution  of  the  photographic  ui."—Bann$r  of  Ultter,  1842. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  Calotype  pictures  were  executed  by 
mo.  positives  from  paper  negatives];  some  of  them  are  now 
before  me  at  that  date  ; a Daguerreotypist  would  not 
admire  them.  Time  went  on,  and  progress  was  slow, 
until  Mr  Archer’s  collo  lion  process  was  made  public  ; 
this  gave  a new  impetus  to  the  subject,  to  portraiture  as 
well  as  landscape,  cheapening  the  process,  and  placing 
before  the  public  a beautiful  glass  positive  foi  a trifle 

Photography  became  at  once  an  established  and  fashion- 
able business,  and,  of  course,  1 once  more  joined  the 
profession.  Then  came  the  carte-de-visite  or  Albion  por- 
trait, followed  by  the  cabinet,  and  enlargements  of  all 
dttnenaions,  &o. 

To  b*  eontinuod.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS’  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  *•  K ileiiloscope ” has  made 
some  mis'tatemeiits  regarding  the  Photographic  Artists’ 
Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Limited,  which  require 
correction. 

Therefore  let  me  state  that  the  stores  and  offices  of  the 
P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  are  located  in  43,  Charterhouse  Square,  not 
at  Goswell  Road. 

'rhe  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  neither  pretend  nor  profess  to  be  any 
other  than  orilinary  tiaders,  except  so  far  as  regards  their 
working  on  the  co-operative  system.  This  system  was 
adopied  by  reason  of  the  h *avy  discounts  (varying  from  15 
to  50  and  60  per  cent.)  which  were  offered  to  the  promoters 
ol  I he  Association  on  the  prices  of  most  photographic  goods 
previously  to  the  opening  of  their  stores,  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  co-operative  system  appearing  to  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  to  be  the  one  mo.t  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

This  is  the  whole  history  of  the  little  catalogue  which  has 
80  excited  “ Ktleidoscope’s  ” disdain.  If  you  see  anything 
in  this  which  you  consider  unfair  to  competing  traders,  by 
all  means  let  your  correspondent  point  it  out  in  your 
columns;  otherwise  “Kaleidoscope”  will  perhaps  allow  a 
Strictly  commercial  concern  to  start  untrammelled  by  pre- 
judice, and  to  be  judged  of,  like  nil  the  other  photographic 
trading  establishments,  by  the  experience  ol  the  photo- 
graphers who  may  be  their  customers,  by  whom  alone  they 
can  be _/aiV/y judged. 

CoDsi.lermg  that  “ Kaleidoscope”  candidly  acknowledges 
that  he  does  not  know  m ich  about  his  subj  ot,  you  will  no 
doubt  consider  it  but  fair  play  to  admit  as  many  lines  from 
one  who  can  give  yourself  or  your  readers  all  information 
they  may  wi-h  for. — I am,  yours  obediently, 

H.  Kerr,  Managing  Director  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  Ld. 
43,  Charterhouse  Square,  August  7th,  1879. 


9)alk  in  Stniiio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Sneinty  will  be  held  at  the  Queen’s  Institute  on  Wednes- 
day next,  the  I3ih  August,  at  8 p.in 

The  Hail  Storm. — The  hail  storm  which  occurred  in  the 
West  of  London  on  Sunday  morning  was  singularly  distastrous 
to  glass  houses.  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  Tuohy  and 
Co.  a dt-sign  of  a studio  they  have  recently  devised,  and  as  the 
photograph  was  taken  the  day  after  the  storm  it  preson  s the 
appearance  of  a building  which  has  sustained  a siege  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  studio  hereafter. 

Lantern  Exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palack.— A 
correspoi.dent  sends  ns  an  account  of  a Sunday  sch  ml  festival, 
held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  of  which  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs by  dissolving  view  apparatus  formed  a portion.  The 
screen,  we  are  told,  was  “twenty-five  feet  square,  or,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  programme,  illuminating  over  six  huudied  feet  of 
canvas.  'The  title  was  ‘ B-auties  of  Nature  aud  Gems  of  Art.’ 
Every  photograph  came  out  to  the  edge  of  the  sheet  sharp, 
clear,  and  without  colour,  and  fully  bore  out  the  title  given. 
Some  two  hundred  views  were  passed  through  in  the  short  time 
allotted  (one  hour)  under  a very  careful  maiiipulation.  Messrs. 
W.  II.  Oakley  and  Co.  g ive  this  entertainment  under  trying 
circumstances,  as  the  sun’s  rays  could  not  bo  blocked  out  in 
consequence  of  faulty  window  blinds  in  the  theatre,  'fhe 
light  must  have  been  very  powerful  to  have  counterbalanced 
daylight  as  it  did.  Messrs.  Oakley  well  deserved  the  hearty 
applause  Iney  receiv-d  from  the  delighted  audience.” 

Thomas  a’Kempis. — Mr.  Stock’s  long-promised  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the  “ Imitation  of 
Christ  ” will  be  ready  for  pub'icatiou  in  the  autumn.  A curious 
chapter  of  accidents  has  delayed  its  earlier  appearance. 
Firstly,  the  brightest  days  only  afforded  sufficient  light  for 
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photographing  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Library  at  ’ 
Brussels  ; then  several  of  the  negatives  were  broken  in  transit, 
and  others  had  to  undergo  a special  process  alter  being  taken, 
because  of  the  dim  and  discoloured  state  ol  the  original  manu- 
script. Then  the  animal  size  employed  in  making  the  first  batch 
of  Dutch  paper  putrefied  in  the  hot  weather  of  last  summer. 
Then  twenty-five  of  the  electro  blocks  were  destroyed  by  a fire 
at  the  printer’s,  the  entire  reproduction  of  which  was  necessary. 
Lastly,  the  second  lot  of  Dutch  paper  was  spoiled  by  too  much 
wetting,  causing  the  ink  to  run  in  printing,  and  a third  lot  of 
paper  had  to  be  made.  The  relation  is  curious,  as  it  illustrates 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  facsimile  reprints.  From 
some  sheets  we  have  seen  we  are  glad  to  say  every  diffi- 
culty has  been  surmounted,  and  that  the  beau'ifully  regular 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  original  has  been  reproduced  with 
perfect  clearness. — Bookteller. 

The  Comedian  and  Hi.s  Photographs.— Mr.  Charles 
Ro  berts,  the  well-known  theatrical  and  music-hall  agent,  of 
York  Road,  Waterloo  Road,  was  summoned  at  Southwark  by 
Harry  Lester,  an  American  i omedian,  for  detaining  a number 
of  photographs  of  himself  and  wife  in  dilTereut characters  The 
complainant  said  that  be  and  Lis  wife  were  well-known  in  the 
United  States  as  characteristic  coinediana,  and  having  made 
up  bis  mind  to  visit  England,  he  sent  by  a friend  a number  of 
photographs  of  himself  and  wife  in  their  various  characters  to 
be  delivered  to  bis  wife’s  mother  at  Islington,  and  at  the  same 
time  a notice  to  defendant  to  look  out  for  apartments  for  him.  By 
some  error,  his  manager  left  the  photographs  with  defendant’s 
clerk,  who  said  be  would  show  them  to  his  master,  and  after- 
wards forward  them  to  their  destination.  Ab  mt  a fortnight 
ago  lie  and  his  wife  arrived  in  London,  and  he  proceeded  to 
defenrlant’s,  and  finding  the  photographs  had  not  been  delivered 
to  bis  mother-in-law,  he  asked  defendant  to  return  them,  as 
they  were  necessary  to  forward  to  managers  in  the  country  to 
seek  engagements  for  himself  and  wife.  Defendaut  denied 
all  knowledge  of  them,  and  as  it  was  important  he  should  have 
them,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  present  proceedings.  Mr. 
Roberts  said  that  thousands  ot  photographs  were  sent  to  him 
by  actors  and  others  in  search  of  employment,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  know  where  they  all  go  to.  They  were 
forwarded  by  him  to  managers  all  over  the  kingdom  in  the 
course  of  business.  He  nad  no  knowledge  of  defendant’s 
photographs,  and  had  gone  through  all  he  had,  and  could  not 
find  one  that  could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  complain- 
ant or  his  wife.  Mr.  Slade  told  complainant  there  was  no 
proof  that  defendant  had  the  photographs  in  his  possession, 
therefore  the  summons  must  be  dismissed.  He  could,  how- 
ever, proceed  against  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  Uoauty  Court  to  re- 
cover damages  fur  the  loss  of  the  photographs. 


B.  L.  M. — The  troubles  you  describe  are  not  uncommon  in  hot 
weather,  and  can  only  be  met  by  the  use  of  extra  care  and  pre- 
caution. K''ep  the  operating  room  cool  by  occasionally  sprink- 
ling with  water.  A wet  cloth  wrapped  round  the  bath  will  keep 
it  cool.  Keep  cool  and  calm  yourself.  Let  dust  be  removed 
from  the  operating  room  every  evening,  so  that  none  is  left  to 
fly  about  the  room  in  the  morning.  Avoid  the  use  of  very  strong 
solutions.  A 30-grain  silver  bath,  and  a l.j-graia  developer, 
will  be  found  quite  strong  enough. 

A Duffer.—  We  fear  that  you  really  deserve  the  name  you  hav» 
adopted.  How  could  you  imagine  that  in  order  to  neutralize  a 
negative  bath  you  should  continue  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
until  effervescence  ceased  ? You  have  thrown  down  all  the  silver 
in  your  bath  as  carbonate,  which  may  be  converted  into  nitrate 
by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  idea  that  you  must  add  the  soda 
solution  until  there  is  no  more  effervescence  is  altogether  an 
error,  as  there  will  be  constant  effervescence  on  adding  it  until 
all  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a carbonate.  The  proper  plan  is 
very  simple.  Make  a 10-grain  solu'ion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Add  of  this  a few  drops  at  a time,  shaking 
the  bottle  containing  the  silver  solution,  and  then  allowing  it  to 
stand  a few  minutes.  Continue  the  addition  until  there  is,  after 
standing,  a slight  permanent  turbidity,  which  will  show  that  all 
the  free  acid  has  been  neutralized,  and  a trace  of  the  nitrate  has 
been  converted  into  carbonate  of  silver.  Now  place  the  solution 
in  the  sun  for  a few  hours — or,  if  possible,  a few  days — then 
filter,  and  try  a plate.  It  is  probable  that  the  bath  will  work 
I .clean  and  bright  at  once ; if  not,  add  a slight  trace  of  dilute  nitric 
acid- 


Young  Hand.— You  will  find  your  collodion  improve  af'er  keep- 
ing a few 'lays.  Nswlv  iodized  collodion  rirely  works  so  well 
as  that  which  Ins  been  mixed  a week  or  two.  The  early  volumes 
of  tUe  Pkoto  iraohic  J}urn  tl  you  have  been  reading  are  very 
useful  and  interestimr,  but  very  much  experience  in  relation  to 
collodion  has  been  gained  since  that  time,  and  different  formula! 
are  employed  in  its  prep irition.  Whilst  you  may  gain  many 
useful  hints  from  the  volumes  in  question,  you  must  not  rely 
upon  them  absolutely  f >r  modern  practice. 

North  Cou.NTKY. — Personal  attendance  is  necessary  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  to  effect  registration.  It  cannot  be  done  by  letter.  Send 
to  our  publisher  a copy  of  each  print,  with  f ull  details  of  title  of 
picture,  n-une  of  photographer,  name  of  proprietor  of  copy,  &c., 
with  Is.  6 I.  for  each  picture,  and  he  will  get  the  registration 
effected  for  you. 

Inexpbhienced  Amateur. — Transparent  spots  are  of  many 
kinds,  the  mostcommon  being  known  as  pinholes.  Their  causes 
are  various,  and  have  been  much  dircussed  of  late  in  our  pages. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  is  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  bath.  To  remove  this,  pour  the  silver  solution  into  double 
its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  then  filter  and  make  up  the  proper 
strength  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  The  addition  of  two  or 
three  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  each  ounce  of  solutien  some- 
times proves  a remedy. 

IvoRYTYPE. — The  name  has  been  given  to  various  kinds  of  prints, 
but  chiefly  to  prints  made  transparent  and  coloured  at  the  back. 
It  is  not  properly  applied  to  pictures  on  opal  glass.  The  two 
kinds  of  opal  glass  you  describe  are  known  as  fla.-hed  glass  and 
pot  metal.  'The  pot  metal  consists  of  opal  material  throughout 
its  wnole  substance,  whilst  the  flashed  glass  has  only  a surface 
coating  of  white  glass  or  porcelain  The  former,  being  trans- 
lucent, gives  a peculiar  softness  and  somewhat  sunken  effect  to 
the  image.  The  gla<s  termed  cryolite  is  of  American  manu- 
facture, where  the  material  is  found.  'The  glass  is  produced  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  name  of  “hot  cast  porcelain,’’ and,  when 
made  of  pure  cryolite,  is  milky-white  in  hue,  and  slightly  trans- 
parent. Impure  cryolite  yields  an  opaque  glass,  closely  re- 
sembling marble.  'The  mixture  for  milky  glass  consists  of — 

Oxide  of  zinc  1 part 

Cryolite 4 parts 

Sand  10  ,, 

This  is  melted  in  pipe-clay  pots,  which  are  not  attacked 
by  the  fluo-silicic  acid  disengaged.  The  glass  is  very  hard, 
remarkably  solid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  acids,  oven  when 
pulverized.  These  properties  are  doubtless  due  to  the  presence 
of  undecomposed  cryolite.  With  a small  quantity  of  the  mineral 
the  glass  is  brilliant,  and  refracts  light  strongly  ; with  a greater 
quantity  it  becomes  opalesc-nt;  aud,  finally,  on  more  cryolite 
being  added,  the  glass  turns  opaque,  and  closely  resembles 
porcelain. 

J.  Gkben,  Jun. — As  a non-member,  you  will  have  to  pay  a small 
charge  fur  wall  space.  You  will  fiud  particulars  on  another 
page. 

Pearl-White  Albumenized  Paper.— We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  D.  II.  Cussons  and  Co.  a sample  of  a very  pretty  albu- 
nionized  paper,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our 
next;  as  also  of  the  Japanese  cabinets  designed  as  photographic 
accessories. 

A.  W.  T. — You  will  find  details  of  our  own  early  method  fully 
given  in  the  Year-Book  for  1866.  In  the  volume  of  the  News 
for  last  year,  p.  196,  there  is  a method,  apparently  a good  one, 
described  by  M.  Geyii  ct. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

COMPlLeD  BT  MB.  T.  DI8  VCKOX, 

Patent,  Trad«  Marka^  an-i  Phot^ora/>h  Cooyri/ht  Ai/enf,  32,  Souihamptan 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 

No.  2967.  William  Robert  Lakk,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  I-ondon. 
“ An  impr  veJ  method  of  an  apparatus  for  applying  a gelatinous,  resinous, 
or  similar  coating  or  covering  to  photographic  plat-s  and  other  articles.” 
A cominuuicalion  to  him  from  abroad  by  Ororge  Eastman,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  United  States  of  America.  Dated  21nd  July,  1879. 

No.  2968.  Joseph  Wilso.s  Swan,  o(  Newcastle-on- rjTie,  Chemist.  “Im- 
provements in  photographic  printing.”  Dated  22nd  July,  i879. 

No.  2969.  Joseph  W lSo.s  Sw«x,  oI Newcastle-on-Tyoe,  Chemist.  “Im- 
provements in  photographio  engraving.”— Dated  22nd  July,  1879. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Canterbury, 

Four  Photog  apns  of  Miss  Matilda  Hacker. 

One  Photograph — Grenp  of  Matilda  Hacker  and  Miss  Eleanor 
it  acker. 

Mr.  Hammond,  Ripon, 

Photograph  of  Dean  of  Ripon,  Rev.  W.  P.  Freemantle,  D.D. 
Mr,  SvTER,  Cheltenham, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  H.  Shaw. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Gelatino- Bromide  and  Bichromated  Gelatines — The 
Anncal  E.\hibition  and  its  Regulations. 

Gelatiiio- Bromide  and  Bichromated  Gelatines. — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  analogy  between  the  exposure  to  light  of 
gelatino-bromide  and  bichromated  gelatine  ; that  is  to 
say,  you  are  always  in  the  dark — metaphorically  speaking, 
of  course — when  you  expose  the  first  piece  of  carbon 
tissue  or  gelatine  plate.  In  both  cases  you  require  atrial 
to  test  the  light,  and  will  require  such  trial  until  the  time 
arrives  when  we  are  in  possession  of  a delicate  photometer, 
and  have  been  able  to  fix  upon  a unit  of  light.  If  you  ask 
a practised  carbon  printer  how  he  decides  upon  the 
strength  of  the  negative  he  is  printing,  and  the  number  of 
tints  that  should  be  given,  he  will  probably  be  unable  to 
tell  you  ; and  although  he  produces  a good  picture,  cannot 
lay  down  the  law  whereby  another  is  to  be  secured. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  groping  in  the  dark,  and, 
perhaps,  some  trust  in  Providence,  in  carbon  printing,  and 
it  certainly  is  the  same  with  gelatino-bromide.  \Ve  do 
not  know  whether  the  latter  varies  in  its  sensitiveness 
day  by  day,  according  as  it  has  been  kept  and  according 
as  the  weather  is  moist  or  dry,  as  the  gelatine  tissue  does, 
but  we  should  think  it  very  likely,  and  hence  the  photo- 
grapher, like  the  student  of  algebra,  has  very  often  to 
work  with  two  unknown  quantities — the  variation  of  light, 
and  variation  of  sensitiveness.  In  our  experience  there  is 
no  better  guide,  both  for  the  exposure  and  development  of 
gelatino-bromide,  than  the  treatment  of  a trial  plate,  just 
as  a carbon  printer  begins  his  daily  work  with  the 
development  of  an  experimental  bit  of  tissue.  There  is 
so  much  of  the  “ tattoner  ” element  about  the  treatment 
of  a gelatine  plate  in  the  dark  room,  that  a guide  of  the 
slenderest  nature  is  eagerly  grasped.  Mr.  Mayland  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  work  the  gelatine  process 
with  marked  success,  frankly  admit  that,  like  a clever, 
wayward  child,  they  are  bound  to  let  the  plate  behave 
pretty  much  as  it  likes,  and  have  to  trust  to  its  “ brought- 
ings  up  ” to  go  straight  and  do  the  proper  thing.  You 
must  be  careful  to  do  your  duty,  and  the  plate  will  then 
perform  its  obligation.  The  question  as  to  the  definition 
of  foliage  by  a gelatine  plate  must  remain  an  open  question 
until  we  have  learnt  more  about  the  film,  for  in  the  delicate 
matter  of  detail  in  shadows,  the  action  of  the  developer  is 
of  considerable  influence.  But  we  must  not  forget  this; 
that  the  gelatino-bromide  gives  more  detail  of  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  than  the  ordinary  wet  plate,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  more  rather  than  less  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  green  leaves.  For  ourselves,  we  must  admit,  that 
in  comparison  made  as  quickly  as  possible  one  after 
another  with  wet  plate  and  gelatino-bromide,  the 
advantage,  as  regards  detail  in  shadow,  rested  with  the 
former  ; but  then  the  superiority  may  have  been  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  we  ourselves  were  more  familiar  with 
the  working  of  one  than  the  other.  We  repeat,  we  are,  as 
yet,  so  much  in  the  dark  in  developing  a gelatine  plate, 
that  we  should  be  careful  how  we  lay  down  the  law  upon 
immature  experience.  Certainly,  the  makers  of  commer- 
cial plates  have  done  their  duty,  and  can  scarcely  do  moie 
for  us.  We  get  clear,  brilliant  films,  and  with  an  exposure 
that  is  wonderfully  brief.  We  have  secured  a 10  by  8 land- 
scape plate  with  half  a second’s  exposure,  using  Dall- 
meyer^s  triplet,  and  have  been  compelled  to  dilute  the 
ordinary  Swan  developer  by  half,  for  most  of  our  work,  so 
rapidly  did  the  image  spring  up  into  being.  For  all  that, 
however,  gelatine  films  are  not  yet  upon  a satisfactory 
footing,  not  because  of  their  imperfections,  but  because  of 
ours.  The  taking  of  a trial  plate  is  but  a poor  and  clumsy 
expedient,  after  all,  and  photographers  are  in  the  same 
position  as  our  engineers  would  have  been  had  not  the 


electric  telegraph  been  introduced  at  the  same  time  as 
railways.  We  want  a telegraph  now  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  rapid  goings  on  in  the  gelatine  plate,  and  that 
telegraph  is  a delicate  photometer  by  which  we  can  mea- 
sure the  strengh  of  daylight  to  a degree.  Here  is  a field 
of  investigation  for  the  physicist,  and  one  that  ought  to 
repay  working,  for  could  the  photographer  once  get  to 
know  accurately  the  strength  of  daylight,  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  connected  with  these  rapid  plates  would  be  sur- 
mounted. 

'The  Annual  Exhibition  and  its  Regulations. — Wo  notice 
the  Photographic  Society  will  admit  this  year  to  their  Ex- 
hibition ‘‘  photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical 
means.”  Opinions  will  be  divided  on  the  wisdom  of  tnis 
innovation,  but  we  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the  hanging 
committee  will  rapidly  exclude  everything  of  the  nature 
that  has  not  an  essential  novelty  or  element  of  excellence 
to  recommend  it.  There  are  so  many  “processes”  of 
colouring  vamped  up  now-a-days  that  we  fear  the  autho- 
rities will  find  their  labour  materially  increased  by  opening 
the  door  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  Society  is  acting  more 
sensibly  than  it  did  last  year,  when  coloured  photography 
was  said  to  be  prohibited  altogether,  and  yet  admitted  to 
the  best  part  of  the  Exhibition.  The  vestibule  and 

entrance  to  the  large  hall  was  hung  with  coloured 
photographs,  to  the  astonishment  of  members  as  they 
tramped  up  stairs — pictures,  too,  which  had  been  refused 
at  a previous  exhibition.  The  jury  that  has  been  nomi- 
nated will,  we  think,  command  entire  satisfaction.  The 
painters,  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Ouless,  could  not  have 
been  better  selected.  They  are  both  what  may  be  termed 
photographic,  or  life  painters,  and  as  such  should  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  judge  camera  work.  Mr.  Marks’ 
character  pictures  and  groups  prove  him  to  be  a master 
in  posing  and  in  seizing  distinctive  features  in  mankind, 
while  Mr.  Ouless’s  fame  as  a portrait  psiuter  is  such  as  no 
one  can  gainsay.  We  are  glad  also  to  see  that  the 
Exhibition  Committee  have  aecided  to  allow  themselves 
more  time  for  hanging  and  cataloguing.  It  has  been  the 
rule  hitherto  to  allow  less  than  a week  for  these  impor- 
tant duties,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  the  last  a very 
great  deal  of  work  had  to  be  performed  at  high  pressure. 
This  year,  however,  the  last  day  named  for  receiving  pic- 
tures is  a Friday,  while  the  soiree  of  the  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  falls  on  a Saturday.  Usually,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  day  of  opening  was  on  a Tues- 
day, but  we  are  not  sure  that  a more  popular  gathering 
will  not  be  secured  on  a Saturday ; the  main  objection 
to  altering  the  day  seems  to  us  that  it  changes  the  official 
one,  which  has  always  been  a Tuesday.  The  name  of 
exhibitor  and  the  subject  of  the  picture  will  be  per- 
mitted on  each  frame,  “neatly  inscribed,”  but  no  address, 
or  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement,  will  be  per- 
mitted. Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  should,  moreover, 
remember  that  there  is  very  little  time  at  their  disposal. 
Scarcely  six  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  26th  or  next 
month,  when  pictures  have  to  be  delivered  ; and  as  there 
have  been  of  past  years  more  pictures  than  space  allows 
for,  some  must  inevitably  bo  rejected,  so  that  late  comers 
will  stand  no  chance  at  all.  We  have  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  photographers  of  Great  Britain  will  do  their 
utmost  to  make  the  gathering  a success,  and  that  our 
friends  in  Europe  who  have  so  often  lighted  up  our  Exhi- 
bition with  their  work  will  assist  us  this  autumn  once 
again. 


ON  THE  PRODUOTION  OF  COLOURED  SPECTRA 
BY  LIGHT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Last  year  I incidentally  mentioned  in  a note  to  the  Royal 
Society  (Proceedings,  vol.  xxvii.,  page  291)  that  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  colours  by  the  agency  of  light,  examples 

• A paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  June  19, 1870. 
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of  which  were  shown  by  Becquerel,  was  probably  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  silver  compounds  employed.  I have 
ventured  to  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to  show  that 
the  colours  are  so  produced,  and  are  not  due  to  inter- 
ference. 

I have  sent,  for  the  Society’s  inspection,  pictures  of  the 
solar  spectrum  on  silver  plates,  and  also  on  compounds  of 
silver  held  in  situ  by  collodion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  spectrum  has  imprinted  itself  in  approximately  its 
natural  colours ; that  on  the  silver  plates  it  is  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  collodion  61m,  but  that  in  the  latter 
the  colours  are  seen  by  transmitted  as  well  as  by 
redected  light. 

I reserve  for  the  present  the  exact  details  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  pictures,  but  may  say  that  they  are  produced 
by  oxidation  of  silver  compounds  when  placed  in  the 
spectrum  : an  exposure  of  two  minutes  being  amply  suflS- 
cient  with  a wide  slit  to  impress  the  colours.  The  colour- 
ing matter  seems  to  be  due  to  a mixture  of  two  different 
sizes  of  molecules  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  one 
of  which  absorbs  at  the  blue  end  and  the  other  at  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  sizes  of  these  molecules  are 
unalterable  whilst  exposed  to  the  same  wave-lengths  as 
those  by  which  they  were  produced.  1 believe  it  possible 
and  probable  that  the  colours  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
when  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  NEXT  EXHIBITION. 

BY  EDWIN  COCKING.* 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  is  so  important  in  its  bearing  and  results 
upon  the  outside  world,  that  no  efforts  ought  lo  be 
spared  by  the  exponents  of  our  art-science  to  render  it  so 
attractive  that  it  should  be  as  well  visited  as  those  exhibi- 
tions which  are  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  fine 
art. 

To  this  end  I propose  making  some  observations  con- 
taining hints  and  suggestions  towards  a further  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  which  we  as  a body  are 
capable,  and  by  which  I believe  we  can  make  our  Exhibi- 
tion more  entertaining. 

In  the  6rst  place,  then,  I would  suggest  that  photo- 
graphers should  not  so  persistently  devote  their  ener- 
gies and  skill  to  the  production  of  what  may  be  called  set 
pieces,  by  which  I mean  a picture  containing  some  special 
object  as  the  central  point  of  interest,  which  may  be  in 
itself  totally  dehcient  of  artistic  beauty. 

I would  suggest  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
production  of  pictures  affording  a greater  degree  of  artistic 
skill  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  point  of  view.  Our 
country  is  full  of  choice  bits  of  foliage,  and  combinations 
of  small  growth  of  underwood,  which,  when  studied  as 
to  the  most  effective  lighting,  would  produce  most  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  results.  I think  very  much  could  be 
done  in  an  instructional  direction  by  the  dissemination 
of  succeasive  stages  in  the  growth  and  gradual  attainment 
to  perfection  of  our  trees,  and  in  combinations  of  foliage 
and  the  simple  grasses  which  our  country  lanes  exhibit ; 
also  in  the  distinctive  beauty  of  form  which  flowers 
possess  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  in  the  grouping 
together  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  are  always  pleasing 
when  tastefully  done.  At  the  present  moment  the  intro- 
duction of  rapid  processes  should  induce  the  attempt  to 
perpetuate  some  of  those  evanescent,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  charming  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  are  ever 
to  be  found  in  our  own  laud,  and  which  arise  from  the  con- 
stant variation  in  our  atmosphere  produced  by  passing 
clouds  aud  other  conditions  of  aerial  transitions.  Then, 
again,  we  should  endeavour  to  get  away  from  the  rou- 
tine of  6xed  sizes,  which,  like  an  iron  vice,  holds  us  in 
its  grasp.  A certain  sized  glass  is  used,  and  every  subject 
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(whatever  its  individuality)  must  appear  in  that  propor- 
tion. Now  this  is  a matter  which  should  demand  the 
earnest  thought,  and  bring  out  the  latent  artistic  feeling  of 
all  photographers ; for  oftentimes  a bit  of  a subject 
which,  on  a 10  by  8 glass,  would  be  lost  and  utterly  over- 
looked, would,  if  cut  down  to  show  its  merits,  become 
quite  a totally  different  picture. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  the  universal  absence 
of  figures  in  our  photographic  landscapes.  In  going 
through  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  the  emotions  require 
quite  as  much  food  as  the  mind,  and  the  public  invariably 
respond  to  any  appeal,  however  slight  it  may  be,  which 
enlists  their  sympathies  ; hence  we  ought  to  devise  some 
means  whereby  figures  or  some  human  interest  can  be  in- 
troduced into  out-door  photography.  There  are  so  many 
plans  now  in  circulation  to  effect  the  introduction  of  sub- 
jects not  taken  in  the  original  negative,  that  there  should 
not  be  any  necessity  to  hold  back  from  experimenting  in 
this  direction.  If  a little  more  trouble  and  pains  were  ex- 
pended on  the  introduction  of  figures,  both  human  and 
animal,  into  many  of  our  photographic  productions,  a very 
wide  field  would  be  opened  for  the  exercise  of  latent  skill 
on  one  side,  and  for  a greater  appreciation  by  the  public  on 
the  other. 

Too  much  is  thought  of  the  “ oneness  ” of  the  means  of 
producing  a photographic  picture,  as  if  the  ultimate  result, 
both  for  the  picture  produced  and  the  general  public,  con- 
sisted in  its  merit  of  being  all  done  under  one  operation. 
Wo  must  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  “ end,”  and 
not  the  means  employed.  As  well  might  we  distinguish 
between  a picture  taken  on  plate  glass  or  on  the  commonest 
glas.s. 

Then  with  respect  to  portraiture,  how  often  is  the  re- 
mark made  by  thoughtful  people  that  in  looking  at  a col- 
lection of  photographic  portraits  a feeling  creeps  over 
them  that,  although  taken  from  nature,  there  is  a great 
want  of  naturalness  about  them.  I think  that  much  of 
this  feeling  arises  from  the  giving  way  too  much  to  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  tools  we  work  with,  viz.,  the 
lenses  in  requiring  a complete  flat  field,  we  are  so  careful 
not  to  exceed  certain  bounds,  that  we  thus  get  into  a 
set  way  of  confining  all  positions  to  this  normal  condition, 
whereas  a little  deviation  from  it,  one  way  or  another,  is 
really  of  very  little  importance.  If  this  be  recognized, 
much  more  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  posing  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Then,  again,  with  the  background.  It  is  so  easy  to 
work  with  a plain  dark  background,  that  a vast  of  mono- 
tony arises  from  it.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  regions 
of  fine  art  the  painter  has  derived  a great  impetus  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  photographers.  This  is 
quite  correct,  for  there  was  nothing  before  the  advent  of 
photography  which  gave  to  the  appreciative  student  in 
art  so  much  of  the  correct  relative  proportions  of  a figure, 
without  the  trouble  of  hard  work  and  expenditure  of 
valuable  time  in  delineating  the  same.  Artists  having 
constantly  before  -them  these  manifold  revelations  of  the 
true,  have  engrafted  that  knowledge  on  their  own  percep- 
tions, and  therefore  wo  now  see  detail  in  everything  pic- 
torial— one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  art  in  the 
present  time. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  photographers 
learn  something  from  the  study  of  what  the  painters  are 
doing  ? I would  especially  call  attention  to  the  portraits 
in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; more 
especially  to  the  backgrounds,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  unlike  those  of  former  years,  when  nothing  but 
gloom  and  opacity  surrounded  the  head.  Now  no  hesita- 
tion is  felt  in  introducing  a variety  of  subjects  as  back- 
grounds; more  especially  foliage,  which  enables  the 
artist  to  get  more  freedom  of  treatment  in  relation  to  the 
head. 

In  photography  this  could  only  be  carried  out  either  by 
a series  of  painted  backgrounds  executed  by  competent 
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artiats  (painted  with  the  lights  coming  in  from  certain 
angles,  so  that  the  photographer  could  always  adapt  the 
background,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  to  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  was  lighting  his  sitter)  or  from  nega- 
tives. 

Then,  again,  there  are  very  few  attempts  made  in  the 
production  of  pictures  from  costumes  of  various  epochs, 
which  in  themselves  possess  moatattractive  qualities,  both 
as  to  picturesque  arrangement  and  effect  of  light  and 
shade.  Here,  again,  it  is  said  the  difficulty  arises  of 
getting  a model  to  completely  harmonize  with  the  cos- 
tume ; but  this  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  photographer.  He  should  find  and  adapt 
people  as  models,  and  exercise  his  latent  perceptions  in 
gaining  experience  as  to  what  types  aud  forms  of  figures 
and  facial  expressions  arise  from  differences  of  structural 
conformation. 

The  photographer  is  not  like  the  painter,  who  supplies 
from  his  own  ideality  any  deficiencies  of  his  model,  but  he 
is  compelled  to  have  everything  before  him  before  he  can  , 
make  an  attempt  at  fixing  the  scene  by  chemical 
means ; hence  all  must  be  w’ell  arranged  aud  studied 
beforehand. 

Photography  must  come  to  this  some  time  or  another, 
and  all  who  can  in  any  way  stir  up  others  to  essay  such 
experiments,  or  who  can  assist  by  hints  and  suggestions, 
will  be  helping  on  the  progress  of  our  art  science,  which, 
although  dependent,  to  a certain  extent,  upon  good  tools 
(and  therefore  all  steps  in  that  direction  are  most  valua- 
ble, and  to  be  highly  appreciated),  must  ultimately  rest 
for  due  appreciation  on  its  appeal  to  cultivated  thought 
and  feeling. 

My  object  has  been  to  set  photographers  thinking  more 
of  the  artistic  capabilities  of  their  art  science,  which,  after 
all,  must  be  the  side  from  whence  the  general  public  can 
understand  and  appreciate  their  productions  ; audit  is  just 
this  quality  which  year  after  year  we  desire  to  see  more 
cultivated,  and  I think  it  is  only  by  exhibiting  such 
works  at  our  Annual  Exhibition  that  we  can  hope  to  attain 
to  the  notoriety  and  consequent  popularity  which  in  the 
present  day  so  quickly  follow  upon  the  exhibition  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  artistic. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTION OF  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

BY  DAVID  TOWNSEND,  B.S.* 

(5)  louxtuj. — By  toning  we  mean  giving  colour  or  tone  to 
the  picture.  The  chemical  theory  is  somewhat  complicated, 
but  depends  principally  upon  the  fact  that  when  a neutral 
solution  of  some  metallic  chloride,  such  as  gold  or  platinum, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  washed  print  the  chlorine  leaves 
the  gold  and  combines  with  silver,  thus  forming  a depoait 
of  gold  on  the  picture.  The  chloride  of  gold  is  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  a normal  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving — 

Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  ...  1 part 

In  dist.  water  50  parts 

This  is  kept  in  a bottle,  and  for  every  sheet  of  20  by  24  in., 
3 cc.  are  taken  and  mixed  with  300  cc.  of  the  following 
solution ; — 

Borax  1 part 

Water  150  parts 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  keep  a toning  bath  made  up 
which  can  he  used  a number  of  times ; in  this  case  it 
should  consist  of — 

Chloride  of  gold 1 part 

Chloride  of  calcium  1-4  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,564  parts 

A little  gold  should  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
bath  becomes  exhausted.  As  nothing  but  small  prints 
will  require  toning,  a suitable  porcelain  dish  should  be  pro- 
vided and  kept  solely  for  this  purpose. 


(C)  lI’u.sAuiy. — This  washing  is  merely  to  remove  surplus 
toning  solution,  and  is  not  very  important.  Five  minutes 
in  running  water  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  waste  need  not 
be  saved,  as  it  is  too  dilute  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  ex  - 
tracting  the  silver. 

(7)  Fixing. — After  removing  all  metallic  salts,  soluble  in 
water,  by  washing,  it  is  next  necessary  to  dissolve  out  those 
still  insoluble  and  remaining  in  the  parts  unacted  upon,  so 
that  when  the  picture  is  finished  and  brought  into  the  light, 
no  change  will  take  place.  The  solvent  generally  used  is 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  or  “ hypo  ” solution,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed.  This  salt  has  a peculiarity  which  should  be 
remembered,  namely,  when  in  excess  it  acts  as  a solvent  for 
salts  of  silver,  but  when  the  latter  are  in  excess,  the  silver 
is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  which,  when  iu  contact  with  the 
paper,  becomes  black  and  insoluble.  Great  care  must  there- 
fore be  taken  to  have  the  hands  perfectly  free  from  “ hypo," 
when  silvering  the  paper  or  in  afterwards  handling  it,  other- 
wise black  spots  and  finger  marks  will  be  produced.  The 
fixing  bath  consists  of — 

a. — Hyposulphite  of  soda  (Na-^  So  O3  ) ...  1 part 

Water  10  parts 

Concentrated  ammonia ...  4 part 


Or, 

h. — Saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  ...  1 part 

Water  8 parts 

Saturated  solution  bicarbonate  of  soda...  ^ part 

The  alkali  in  both  cases  is  used  to  neutralize  any  free 
acid  in  the  solution,  which  would  otherwise  liberate  sulphur 
and  produce  black  spots  on  the  print.  I think  formula  (5) 
is  preferable  to  formula  (n),  because  the  ammonium  in  the 
latter  causes  the  paper  to  become  very  tender,  and  it  is 
much  more  easily  torn.  The  solution  is  put  in  a pan  kept 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  the  washed  print  transferred 
by  taking  two  corners  and  lifting  it  carefully  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  is  then  let  down  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  speedily  covered  on  all  parts  with  the  fixing  solution 
being  careful  to  remove  all  bubbles.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
completely  immersed  for  eight  to  ten  minutes  in  warm 
weather,  but  if  the  bath  is  cold,  a much  longer  time  will  be 
required.  When  the  paper  looks  transparent  the  fixing  is 
finished.  The  prints  fade  considerably  in  this  bath,  but 
regain  some  of  their  colour  when  washed  and  dried.  The 
fixing  solution  must  now  be  removed  from  the  paper,  or  it 
will  dissolve  the  image,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
last  operation  to  which  the  paper  is  subjected,  namely — 

(8)  Final  Washing. — The  print,  uhich  is  now  very  tender, 
is  taken  by  the  two  shortest  corners  and  raised  off  the  fix- 
ing bath  ; it  is  allowed  to  drain  thus  for  a short  time,  and 
is  then  carried  to  a pan  kept  especially  for  this  purpose. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  this  washing  is  performed 
will  determine  the  durability  of  the  picture.  The  prints 
cannot  be  washed  too  long,  it  being  customary  in  photo- 
graphic establishments  to  leave  them  in  water  all  night ; 
but  for  drawings,  if  the  water  be  completely  changed  eight 
or  ten  times,  it  will  suffice.  In  auy  case,  let  them  be  washed 
as  long  as  the  time  will  allow.  The  print  is  then  removed 
and  pressed  between  blotting-papers,  which  absorb  all  the 
surface  moisture  and  make  the  print  much  lighter.  It  is 
now  carried  into  a light  room  free  from  dust,  suspended 
from  a line  by  a spring  clip,  and  left  until  dry.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  tear  the  paper,  and  thus  spoil  the  work. 
When  dry,  the  print  is  removed  and  trimmed,  and  is  con- 
sidered finished.  The  pieces  of  paper  and  trimmings  should 
be  preserved,  as  they  contain  silver,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted, or  sold  to  dealers,  who  give  nitrate  of  silver  iu  re- 
turn. 

I have  described  this  process  at  some  length,  believing 
it  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  It  has  numerous  advan- 
tages, which  will  recommend  themselves  to  all  having  much 
copying  work  to  do.  It  is  true,  first  cost  is  against  it,  but 
the  results,  especially  for  largo  work,  are  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  processes.  We  will  now  pass 
on  to  other  methods. 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


* Continued  from  page  364. 
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MK.  SWAN’S  QUICK-ACTING  ELECTRIC  LENS 
SHUTTER. 

Cameron  Swan  writes  to  the  English  Mechanic  as  follows : 
“As  some  of  your  correspondents  have  asked  for  an 
account  of  an  instantaneous  lens  shutter,  I will  endeavour 
to  describe  one,  invented  and  used  by  my  father.  The 
construction  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the 
following  diagrams : — 


/•/  G./ 


A is  the  shutter  box  which  screws  on  to  the  len.s. 

R is  the  camera. 

C the  electro-magnets. 

D the  iron  with  the  two  notches  in  it,  in  which  rest  the  pins  which  sup- 
port the  shutters. 

E the  spiral  spring. 

S'  the  upper  notch,  which,  when  the  current  is  not  passing,  does  not  sup- 
port the  shutter,  which  is  supported  by  the  lower  one ; but  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  the  notch  supports  the  top  shutter ; the  lower  notch  (F')  which, 
when  the  current  is  passing,  releases  the  lower  pin  in  the  lower  shutter, 
and  lets  the  shutter  fall ; but  when  no  current  passes,  the  upper  shutter 
IS  supported. 

0 is  a lens  screen  made  of  brass. 

H is  the  part  of  the  shutter  which  runs  in  the  guide. 

1 is  a groove  in  the  box. 

J J are  the  wiree  to  battery. 

1C  is  a piece  of  wire  to  push  the  shutters  up  with. 

1.  is  the  uppermost  shutter. 

M is  the  lower  shutter,  made  of  thick  cardboard,  covered  with  a solution 
of  lampblack  and  varnish. 

The  shutter  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a box  marie  of  fine 
cedar  wood,  which  has  an  arrangement  to  enable  it  to  be 
screwed  on  to  the  lens  of  the  camera  with  which  an  instan- 


taneous picture  is  to  be  made.  Inside  this  box  are  two 
shutters  or  screens,  which  slide  up  and  down  inside  the  box, 
and  run  in  grooves,  well  blackleaded  to  prevent  friction. 
A groove  is  cut  through  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  and  to 
one  side  of  it  an  electro-magnet  is  screwed,  connected  to  a 
battery,  the  wires  from  which  are  furnished  with  a touch- 
button,  in  order  to  make  and  break  the  current.  Working 
on  a pivot,  opposite  to  the  electro-magnets,  is  a piece  of 
iron  (D)  with  two  notches  (F  and  F')  cut  in  the  lower  part 
of  it,  and  in  these  notches  fit  two  small  pins,  which  keep 
the  shutters  from  f.alling  ; and  a spring  (E)  is  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  U,  the  piece  of  iron,  and  keeps  it 
away  from  the  electro-magnets  when  the  current  is  not 
passing.  When  the  touch- button  is  pushed,  the  current 
passes,  and  lets  fall  the  lower  shutter  by  drawing  away 
the  prop  (F')  ; and  while  the  current  passes  another  prop 
(F)  is  put  under  the  upper  shutter  (L' ).  But  as  soon  as  the 
current  does  not  circulate  in  the  magnets,  the  spring  (E) 
asserts  its  power  by  pulling  away  the  other  prop,  and  letting 
the  top  shutters  fall  and  cover  the  mouth  of  the  lens. 


ON  THE  MAIN  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CARBON 
PROCESS. 

BY  D.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN.* 

Many  photographers  who  begin  working  the  carbon  process 
obtain  generally  good  results  at  first,  and  then,  when  they 
meet  with  difiSculties  which  they  do  not  succeed  in  over- 
coming, give  it  up.  There  is  no  process,  however,  which  is 
as  simple  and  as  easy,  when  a knowledge  is  obtained  of  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  it  presents.  I will  give 
here  some  of  the  main  points  to  be  observed  to  insure  com- 
plete success. 

The  Negatives. — The  negatives  used  for  printing  in  carbon 
should  not  be  very  intense  in  warm  climates,  and  can  be 
much  more  so  in  cold  climates,  for  the  following  reasons. 
All  negatives,  thin  or  vigorous,  within  certain  limits,  can 
yield  good  carbon  prints  when  the  strength  of  the  bichro- 
mate solution  is  adapted  to  them.  Thin  negatives  require 
a weak  bichromate  bath,  as  low  as  1 or  H percent.,  to  yield 
vigorous  prints.  Now,  the  principal  difficulties  which  the 
carbon  printer  meets  with  are  the  spontaneous  insolubiliza- 
tion of  the  pigmented  tissue,  and  reticulation.  These  defects 
are  most  often  met  when  the  bichromate  solution  is  strong. 
In  hot  climates,  thus,  weak  bichromate  solution  and  thin 
negatives  should  be  the  rule. 

For  cold  climates,  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  strong 
negatives,  because  in  winter,  when  the  light  is  bad,  strong 
bichromate  solution  can  be  used,  and  the  printing  can  be 
done  rapidly.  I believe,  however,  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
thin  negatives  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  can  easily  be 
retouched.  With  such  negatives,  a solution  of  one  per  cent., 
or  even  less,  is  of  sufficient  strength. 

A well  known  photographer  recently  began  printing  in 
carbon.  His  negatives  were  very  thin,  and  I recommended 
him  to  use  a one  per  cent,  bichromate  solution.  He  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  during  the  summer,  and  with  him  car- 
bon printing  works  as  regularly  as  silver  prrnting  did,  and 
with  resultsjust  as  fine  as  those  be  used  to  obtain  on  albu- 
men paper. 

Formula  for  the  Bichromate  Solution. 

For  weak  negatives  use — 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  1 to  1^  ounces 

Cold  water  ...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

For  strong  negatives  use  fron  Ij  to  3 ounces  of  bichromate. 
In  winter  add  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in 
summer  two  drachms.  This  addition  is  indispensable, 
unless  one  uses  the  pure  chromate.  The  ammonia  makes 
the  solution  alkaline,  and  dot  s not  combine,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  the  chromic  acid.  Alkaline  solutions  areiudis- 
pensable  in  the  carbon  process,  for  acid  solutions  cause  the 
tissue  to  become  insoluble. 
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la  Butmncr,  during  the  hot  weather,  change  the  bath  twice  | 
a week,  even  if  it  should  not  be  used  every  day.  Old  baths  | 
yield  weak  and  flat  prints,  it  may  happen  that  a photo-  I 
grapher  succeeds  with  an  old  bath,  but  it  may  give  away  all  i 
at  once,  and  then  he  finds  that  the  tissue  does  not  adhere,  | 
the  prints  are  weak,  and  he  is  at  a loss  for  a remedy.  A new  , 
bath  is  made,  and  everything  works  right.  ' 

The  bichromate  solution  should  be  kept  cool,  and  should  ; 
be  hltered  before  use.  The  sensitizing,  also,  should  be  done  i 
in  a cool  place.  The  paper  should  be  kept  in  the  solution 
about  three  minutes,  and  should  then  be  laid  on  a glass  and  I 
squeegeed  lightly  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  liquid.  If  the 
squeegee  is  used  too  vigorously,  there  will  be  a loss  of  the 
half-tones  in  developing.  The  removing  of  an  excess  of 
solution  is  principally  recommended  in  summer,  otherwise 
the  gelatine  is  apt  to  soften  and  to  run.  I 

If  the  tissue  is  left  too  short  a time  in  the  bichromate 
solution,  the  action  is  unequal,  and  the  prints  are  covered 
with  waves.  If  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  gelatine  shows  a 
tendency  to  run,  lay  the  tissue  flat  on  a cardboard,  and  allow 
it  to  dry  in  that  position.  You  can  also  put  it  in  alcohol 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  The 
alcohol  can  be  used  several  times. 

Dry  the  paper  rapidly  in  a draught.  This  is  an  essential  j 
point.  If  the  paper  dries  slowly,  it  becomes  insoluble  and  I 
does  not  adhere  to  the  transfer  paper  or  the  opal  glass,  or  in  j 
developing  the  image  becomes  detached  in  parts.  It  is  also  j 
difficult  to  remove  the  original  paper  from  the  transfer,  and  i 
the  development  requires  very  hot  water.  The  gelatine  has,  ! 
in  fact,  become  partly  insoluble.  This,  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  connected  with  carbon  printing,  is  avoided — 
first,  by  the  use  of  weak  bichromate  solutions ; second,  by 
drying  the  paper  in  a draught.  To  establish  a current  of  air 
in  a room,  make  a fire  in  it  (even  in  summer)  and  open  the 
windows,  when  yon  can  dry  your  paper  during  the  night. 

Reticulation. — Reticulation  is  produced  principally  in 
summer.  It  is  a kind  of  grain  or  net-work  which  covers  all  I 
or  part  of  the  print,  and  destroys  all  definition.  To  avoid 
it,  use  weak  bichromate,  and  immerse  in  very  cold  water 
before  transferring  it  to  the  glass.  It  is  important  that  the 
absorption  of  the  water  by  the  gelatine  should  be  alow,  and 
the  colder  the  water  the  slower  the  absorption.  Have,  also, 
an  abundance  of  it,  so  that  the  tissue  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  warm  air.  The  water  in  which  the  collodion- 
ized  glass  or  the  transfer  paper  is  dipped  may  be  ac  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  which 
the  tissue  is  immersed  previous  to  making  the  transfer 
should,  in  summer,  be  below  50®  ; for  the  temperature  of 
the  water  absorbed  in  the  texture  of  the  tissue  is  raised  by 
the  tissue  being  exposed  to  the  hot  air. 

Note  hy  the  Translator. — It  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  know  that  the  process  of  fuming  with  ammonia  is  not 
used  by  European  photographers,  and  that  paper  not  fumed 
requires  slightly  more  intense  negatives.  The  thin  negatives 
that  the  Doctor  refers  to  are  not  as  thin  as  those  made  by  a 
large  number  of  American  photographers,  who  use  the  double 
gloss  albumen  paper,  and  fume  their  paper  with  ammonia. 


CII.\NGES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  substitution  of  dry  sensitive  plates  for  the  common 
wet  plates  has  made  great  progress  during  the  past  year 
or  so ; the  old  cumbersome  method  of  dipping  a collo- 
dion-covered glass  plate  into  water  containing  nitrate  of  | 
silver,  then  taking  the  picture  before  the  plate  has  time  | 
to  get  dry,  is  becoming  obsolete  both  for  indoor  and  out- 
door work. 

Dry  plates,  having  a sensitiveness  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing of  wet  plates,  are  now  easily  prepared,  and  their  con- 
venience and  economy  have  been  fully  demonstrated.  The 
travelling  photographer  no  longer  needs  to  load  himself 

* Scientific  American, 


down  with  water  bottles,  liquids,  and  bath  apparatus. 
He  simply  provides  a few  slips  of  prepared  dry  glass, 
with  which  and  a light  camera  ho  climbs  to  the  diflicult 
places  and  secures  the  views  he  wants.  The  gallery 
artist  is  no  longer  obliged  to  waste  his  business  time  in 
waiting  for  the  preparation  and  development  of  wet  plates 
after  his  customers  have  come  ; but  he  may  now  both  pre- 
pare and  develop  the  dry  plates  out  of  business  hours,  and 
thus  attend  to  two  or  three  times  as  many  sitters  as  hereto- 
fore. These  dry  plates  may  be  kept  on  hand  ready  for  use 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

At  the  present  time,  gelatine  is  the  base  used  as  the  skin 
with  which  to  cover  these  plates.  The  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  bromide  of  ammoniutn  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  is  digested  with  heat.  A solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  then  added,  and  the  mass  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  cooked,  being  kept  at  a uniform  moderate  tempera- 
ture for  four  or  five  days  continuously.  The  mixture  is 
then  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  plates,  dried  in 
the  dark,  and  the  plates  are  ready  for  use.  Such  plates 
require  an  exposure  of  only  two  or  three  seconds  in  the 
camera  in  order  to  take  the  picture.  If  greater  sensitive- 
ness is  wanted,  then  the  gelatine  silver  mixture  must  be 
kept  under  heat  for  seven  or  eight  days  instead  of  four 
or  five.  This  is  a very  curious  fact.  \Vhy  the  sensitive- 
ness is  increased  by  prolonging  the  time  of  cooking  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  development  of  the  pic- 
ture is  effected  by  the  use  of  a solution  ®f  pyrogallic  acid 
followed  by  a solution  of  ammonia  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. The  results  produced  are  said  to  be  in  all  respects 
excellent. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

Foil  some  time,  a certain  class  of  newspapers  have 
abounded  in  marvellous  tales  of  spirit  photography,  the 
work  of  a lady  photographer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assisted, 
of  course,  by  the  ghosts  of  her  clients’  ancestors  and 
departed  friends. 

Recently,  two  lady  sitters  were  impressed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  yet  familiar  costume  and  aspect  of  the  spirits 
attending  them  in  their  pictures  ; and  set  to  work  to  trace 
their  probable  pre -spirit  history  in  the  pages  of  an  old 
magazine  for  ladies.  The  search  was  successful,  the  ori- 
ginal of  one  of  the  spirits  pr  jvi  ig  to  be  an  engraving  en- 
titled Nourmahal,  and  the  other.  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
No  doubt  the  spirits  can  give  good  reasons  for  masque- 
rading in  those  particular  costumes,  but  as  yet  they  have 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  photographs  and  engravings  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a representative  of  the  Rochester  Union,  who,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  the  ghostly  picture  was 
printed  beside  the  sharply-defined  portrait,  submitted 
them  to  a photographer  who  does  not  deal  iu  spirits.  The 
process  was  practically  illustrated,  and  explained  as 
follows : — 

A negative  is  first  taken  of  the  engraving.  When  the 
sitter  comes  for  a picture  the  negative  is  turned  the 
other  side,  the  collodion  put  on,  and  the  glass  put  in  the 
camera.  In  this  manner,  the  portrait  of  the  sitter  is  on 
one  side  of  the  glass,  and  what  is  intended  for  the  spirit 
on  the  other.  When  the  negative  comes  to  be  printed, 
the  paper  is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  glass  having 
the  portrait  of  the  sitter,  and  exposed  to  the  light.  The 
spirit,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  has  to  strike 
through  it,  which  gives  it  the  hazy  appearance,  while  the 
portrait,  being  on  the  other  side  next  the  light,  comes 
out  clearly  defined.  Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  doing 
so  can  test  this  for  himself,  and  the  illustration  shown  by 
the  photographer  explained  the  matter  fully  to  the  eyes  of 
the  inquiring  newspaper  man.  The  more  artistic  a photo- 
grapher is,  of  course,  the  more  unearthly  he  can  make  the 
work,  aud  the  gentleman  in  question  said  he  could  produce 
a picture  of  the  most  ghastly  description. 
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THE  HUSINE.SS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Whether  photography  be  a fine  art  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
a business.  And  whilst  it  owes  much  of  its  initiative  and 
much  of  its  progress  to  amateurs,  it  is  to  its  value  as  a 
business,  as  a means  of  making  money,  it  owes  its  present 
influential  position  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  In  an 
article  in  one  of  our  American  contemporaries,  the  writer 
asks  why  so  few  photographers  make  money  ? We  need 
not  stay  to  consider  the  various  causes  he  adduces,  inas- 
much as  we  are  disposed  to  demur  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  Involved  in  his  question.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  few  photographers  may  become  millionaires.  As  yet 
few  photographers  are  in  a position,  it  is  true,  to  relate  the 
old  story  of  having  reached  London  on  foot  at  the  age  of 
twelve  with  twopence  as  sole  capital,  then  entered  a ware- 
house as  errand  boy,  progreissed  through  every  position  in 
the  house,  finishing  as  senior  partner,  and  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ! Rut  there  are  many  photographers  who  have 
acquired  handsome  competency  upon  which  to  retire,  and 
still  more  who  have  made  sullicient  competency  without 
any  wish  to  retire.  Probably  there  are  very  few  cases 
indeed  in  which  a photographer  has  earned  less  by  the 
exercise  of  his  business  as  a photographer,  than  he  did  by 
the  trade  or  profession  which  he  abandoned  for  photo- 
graphy. Ry  the  investment  of  a very  small  amount  of 
capital,  the  exercise  of  a reasonable  amount  of  photo- 
graphic skill  and  artistic  taste,  and  the  use  of  ordinary 
business  tad,  many  photographers  have  made  very  com- 
fortable incomes,  and  some  have  made  fortunes.  Even  in 
these  days  of  general  depression  and  active  photographic 
competition,  we  know  of  illustrations  of  what  we  have 
just  written.  A case  occurs  to  our  memory— we  mention 
no  names,  nor  do  we  give  any  clue  or  indication — in 
which,  in  an  establishment  commenced  within  half-a-dozen 
years,  a sum  of  little  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  was 
the  amount  of  a recent  week’s  income!  The  principal,  it 
is  true,  is  a gentleman  of  business  tact  and  close  personal 
application  to  business,  as  well  as  photographic  ability. 
We  mention  the  circumstance  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  at 
a period  of  unexampled  photographic  competition,  and 
dullness  generally,  when  no  money  is  supposed  to  be 
stirring,  it  is  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  the  proper 
qualities,  to  make  very  handsome  incomes  and  accumulate 
fortunes  in  photography. 

Rut  to  make  mouej'  by  the  business  of  photography,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a business,  and  the  same  business 
tact  and  application,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  secure  the  same 


results  in  this  as  in  any  other  business.  Our  able  corres- 
pondent signing  his  letters  “ Mass  ” has  pointed  out  some 
sources  of  failure.  He  has  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
small  businesses  do  not  pay  ; that,  in  other  words,  the 
attempt  to  establish  a business  without  the  fitting  capital 
and  appliances  will  not  command  business  success.  An 
operator  is  very  naturally  anxious  to  exercise  his  profes- 
sion on  his  own  account,  and  commences  in  a very  small 
way.  He  practically,  in  fict,  exchanges  one  employer  for 
many.  The  public  becomes  his  master,  but  he  (the  work- 
man) must  pay  rent  and  provide  appliances  for  conduct- 
ing the  business.  In  some  cases,  with  great  ability  and  much 
industry,  and  not  a little  privation,  such  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a business  succeeds.  Very  often  it  fails,  and  the  photo- 
grapher lives  a struggling  life  and  becomes  a soured  man. 
We  do  not  deprecate  such  attempts — scarcely  so  much, 
indeed,  as  we  think  “ Mass  ” does.  We  think  the  attempt 
praiseworthy,  and  have  every  sympathy  with  it.  But  in 
attempting  to  establish  a business  in  such  conditions, 
especial  care  and  skill  are  necessary  to  success,  and 
special  avoidance  of  the  traceable  causes  of  failure.  We 
may  mention  a few  of  the  latter.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  failure  under  such  circumstances  is 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  do  a low-priced  and  neces- 
sarily common  class  of  work.  As  a rule,  low-priced 
work  must  be  common.  Materials  and  appliances  gener- 
ally must  be  common,  and  less  fastidious  care  can  be 
bestowed  upon  the  work  in  all  departments  than  can  be 
given  to  work  which  is  well  paid  for.  Good  work  sent 
out  is  a perpetual  recommendation,  and  the  best  aid  to- 
wards forming  a business ; while  poor  work  is  seen  and 
examined  by  many  without  any  reference  to  price,  and  is 
therefore  no  recommendation.  Another  cause  of  failure 
to  which  some  photographers  are  especially  liable,  especi- 
ally those  who  very  properly  put  a high  estimate 
upon  their  profession,  consists  in  unwillingness  to 
see  their  sitters  before  sitting,  to  enter  into  business 
explanations.  They  feel  that  making  any  arrangement 
of  a business  nature  is  beneath  the  position  of  an  artist, 
and  leave  such  matters  to  the  attendant  in  the  recep- 
tion room.  This  is  very  right.  Such  attendant  is 
the  proper  person  to  make  such  arrangement.  Rut 
there  is  a large  class  of  sit’ers  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  fashion.  They  have  an  invincible  desire 
to  see  the  principal,  and  make  arrangements  with  him  ; and 
the  photographer,  if  he  possess  skill  and  tact,  may  mate- 
rially promote  and  cement  his  business  connection  by 
readily  acceding  to  such  desires  amongst  his  sitters. 
Another  of  the  causes  of  failure  common  to,  and  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in,  small,  struggling  businesses  consists  in  a ten- 
dency to  be  negligent  and  slovenly  in  regard  to  specimens 
and  show-cases.  The  cases  and  frames  get  old  and  shabby, 
the  specimens  old  and  out  of  date,  and  at  times  even 
a little  faded.  The  entrance  and  reception  room  grow 
shabby  and  dusty,  the  latter  suggesting  its  frequent  use 
as  a family  sitting  room  as  well  as  a reception  room.  It 
is  surely  barely  necessary  to  name  these  things  to  point 
out  that  they  are  thoroughly  in  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of 
business,  and  a natural  cause  of  business  failure.  Our 
correspondent,  ‘‘Mass,’’  says  that  small  businesses  do  not 
pay.  We  think  he  is  right.  Even  if  carried  on  with  per- 
fect business  care,  they  cannot  pay  as  well  as  large  busi- 
nesses. Rut  it  is  chiefly  because  they  are  especially 
subject  to  the  causes  of  failure  we  have  named,  and  others 
of  a similar  kind,  that  they  are  not  only  less  profitable 
than  large  businesses,  but  that  they  are  fiequently  failures. 
One  of  the  prevalent  faults  in  a small  business  is  unpunc- 
tuality and  delay  in  completing  orders.  An  operator  may 
be  most  skilful  in  photography  and  artistic  in  taste  ; but 
he  may  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  im|  ortance  of  busi- 
ness punctuality  ; and  the  lack  is  fatal.  \\'hether  he  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account,  or  oe  the  man-of-all- 
work  in  some  small  establishment,  this  unpunctuality  in 
completing  and  sending  home  orders  must  prove  fatal.  We 
have  known  very  capable  photographers  wreck  their  whole 
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fortunes  on  this  rock,  struggling  on  in  shallows  solely  from 
this  cause.  Success  dejjemls  upon  attention  to  a number 
of  trifles  almost  impossible  to  recount.  A large  number  of 
these  trifles  are  summed  up  in  the  word  precision  : precision 
as  to  time  in  sending  home  orders  ; precision  in  finishing 
work,  and  carrying  out  all  details  of  instructions  given. 
We  have  frequently  asked  successful  photographers  to 
what  especial  thing  they  owe  their  success.  IJ  nfortuuately, 
the  qualities  which  have  secured  success  arc  aften  so  natural 
to  a man  that  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  them,  and  cannot 
often  enumerate  them.  One  very  successful  man  said  he 
thought  it  was  prrtly  due  to  being  very  fastidious,  and 
never  suffering  a print  to  go  out  that  did  not  please  him- 
self. This  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  precision  of 
which  we  speak.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  write 
a didactic  e.ssay,  but  merely  to  recall  a few  hints  which 
may  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  subject. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  DEVE- 
LOPER. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  does 
not  seem  to  have  obtained  sufficient  attention  in  the  use  of 
alkaline  developing  solutions.  It  has  certainly  been  less 
regarded  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  acid  developers.  We 
remember  some  instantaneous  negatives  on  Fothergill  plates, 
which  were  developed  with  a twelve-grain  pyro-solution,  con- 
taining also  four  grains  of  gallic  acid.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
has  often  insisted  on  the  importance  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  pyro  in  securing  intensity.  He  has  recently  com- 
municated to  the  Society’s  Journal  details  of  an  article  on 
the  subject  which  was  printed  in  one  of  the  journals  in  1874. 
Ho  says  : — 

“ The  difterence  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  developers 
of  various  stretigths  is  a subject  to  which  sufficient  pro- 
minence has  not  hitherto  been  given  ; and  while  much 
has  been  written  on  the  component  parts  of  an  emulsion,  but 
little  notice  has  beeu  taken  of  the  fact  that  with  the  same 
emulsion,  or  same  bath  process,  an  endless  variety  of  nega- 
tives or  transparencies  can  be  produced,  and  thus  to  those 
who  use  a strong  alkaline  developer  the  following  hints  will 
be  of  use  : — 

“If  your  negatives  are  coming  too  dense,  reduce  the 
amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  your  developer  ; if  your  plates, 
on  the  contrary,  are  wanting  in  density,  increase  thestrength 
of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  adding,  in  the  latter  case,  a drop  or 
two  more  bromide  to  control  the  increased  energy  of  the  de- 
veloper. 

“ The  plate  is  very  nearly  as  sensitive  with  a weak  solution 
of  pyro  as  with  a strong  one,  and  the  development  is  under 
great  control,  as  by  addiiig  a few  drops  of  pyro,  from  time 
to  time  (having  commenced  with  the  maximum  of  strong 
ammonia),  the  plate  can  be  worked  up  to  any  required  den- 
sity. When  liquid  ammonia  is  used  in  the  developer,  the 
pyro  and  bromide  should  be  applied  to  the  plates  before 
adding  the  ammonia  to  the  developing  solution. 

“ A modification  that  I have  found  of  great  value  during 
the  past  summer  has  been  the  use  of  a pn  paration  of  gelatine 
in  the  alkaline  developer.  It  enables  one  greatly  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  bromide,  and  indeed,  if  necessary,  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  as  the  gelatine  has  a great  restraining 
power  over  the  action  of  the  amtuouia,  and  does  not,  as  bro- 
mide does,  interfere  wi  h the  production  of  detail.  Gelatine 
al  o gives  a beautiful  deposit  on  the  negative,  and  anyone 
having  once  used  gelatine  will,  I think,  adopt  it  for  his  future 
work. 

“ Tannin  and  gallic  acid  can  also  be  used  in  the  developer 
to  replace  bromi<le  ; but  the  quality  and  character  of  a nega- 
tive developed  with  gelatine  make  me  prefer  that  substance 
to  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned.  You  will  remember  that 
when  gelatine  was  added  to  the  iron  developer  some  years 
since,  it  tended  to  produce  a harder  and  denser  negative  than 
one  developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and,  more- 
over, the  plate  required  a longer  exposure  in  the  camera. 


The  action  of  gelatine  in  the  alkaline  developer  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  reverse  of  all  these  conditions. 

Another  subject  which  I worked  out  is  fuming  by  am- 
monia as  a means  of  developing  dry  plates,  and  with  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  I find  great  advantage  in  its  use. 

“ The  less  a gelatine  film  has  to  do  with  water  the  better  ; 
and  I prefer  to  develop  a gelatino-bromide  plate  by  pouring 
on  it,  to  commence  with,  a developer  composed  of  glycerine 
and  water,  or  gelatine  and  water,  and  to  which  the  necessary 
bromide  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  added  as  usual.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  box  and  fumed,  and  a brilliant  and  perfect 
image  very  rapidly  appears.’’ 


BLOOD  ALBUMEN  ON  FOREIGN  PAPER. 

For  some  time  past  rumours  have  been  rife  to  the  effect 
that  blood  albumen  was  used  in  preparing  some  foreign 
photographic  papers,  and  that  various  printing  difficulties 
and  final  fading  were  the  j'esult.  We  have  received  various 
letters  asking  if  it  were  true  that  blood  albumen  was  used 
instead  of  egg  albumen,  and  on  one  occasion  we  received 
a very  abusive  letter  from  the  agent  of  a foreign  house 
for  having  allowed  an  allusion  to  “such  an  absurd  impos- 
sibility,” as  he  alleged  this  to  be.  We  have  no  means 
whatever  of  investigating  the  practices  of  manufacturing 
houses  in  preparing  albumenized  paper  or  other  photo- 
graphic materials ; but  we  may  remark  that  if  blood  albu- 
men were  used  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  paper 
would  be  in  any'  way  the  worse  for  it.  Egg  albumen  and 
blood  albumen  are  chemically  and  physically  identical,  a 
little  deeper  colour  being  the  only  distinction  of  the  latter. 
Some  remarks  at  a meeting  of  the  Chicago  Society  by  the 
Secretary  will  interest  our  readers  : — 

“ Some  ..itne  ago,  in  the  published  minutes  of  one  of  the 
German  societies,  I saw  a brief  mention  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a suspicion  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  were  serving  the  photographers  with  blood  albumen, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  troubles  we  were  having  might  be 
laid  to  this  cause.  I gave  the  matter  some  little  thought, 
and  as  I could  find  nothing  published  giving  any  light  on 
the  nature  of  this  blood  albumen,  I thought  it  might  be  well 
to  investigate  a little.  As  a great  deal  of  complaint  had 
been  made  about  the  Dresden  extra-brilliant  paper  under 
its  various  marks,  I turned  my  attention  p.irticularly  to  this 
manufacture.  I gave  a sample  to  Dr.  Riper,  asking  him  to 
tell  me  whether  it  was  egg  or  blood  albumen.  I also  inter- 
viewed Professor  Ilirsch,  who  is  engaged  largely  in  making 
this  blood  albumen  for  the  use  of  calico-makers  and  book- 
binders, his  firm  buying  all  the  blood  from  the  slaughter- 
houses at  our  stock-yards  for  this  purpose.  Professor  Ilirsch 
examined  the  paper,  and  pronounced  it  blood  albumen.  I 
saw  Professor  Siebel,  a chemist,  and  he  said  the  only  sure 
way  was  to  get  a proper  analysis  made,  which  he  would 
undertake  for  the  Society  at  the  cost  of  time  and  material, 
probably  ten  dollars.  Nothing  was  to  be  had  in  the  line  of 
information  as  to  the  chemistry  of  this  blood  albumen,  or 
whether  it  wasof  anature  that  would  cause  any  of  the  troubles 
we  were  having  with  albumen  paper.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Bode,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  has  done  so  much  for  us  in  chemical 
investigations,  and  here  is  what  he  says  in  regard  to  blood 
albumen  : The  detection  of  blood  in  albumen  paper  is  a 

very  difficult  matter.  Egg  and  blood  albumen  arechemically 
the  same,  and  can  only  be  recognized  by  optical  analysis. 
This  requires  an  apparatus  for  polarization.  If  Professor 
Piper  declares  the  sample  you  gave  him  to  be  blood  albumen, 
it  is  undoubtedly  so,  as  he  is  an  authority  in  microscopical 
and  optical  analysis.  Another  question  is,  whether  the 
blood  albumen  is  not  as  good  as  egg  albumen  for  making 
the  paper  ; and  I think,  if  of  the  proper  purity,  it  will  bo 
just  as  good.  The  smell  is  no  means  of  recognizing  the  blood 
albumen  on  the  paper,  as  egg  albumen  smells  just  as  bad 
when  spoiled  through  dampness.  I have  bad  considerable 
trouble  this  winter  with  the  foreign  papers,  ’nut  the  dissolving 
of  the  albumen  could  hardly  come  from  the  blood  albumen, 
but  it  might  be  that  manufacturers  use  something  else  to 
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cheapen  the  paper  (blood  albumen,  of  sufficient  purity,  has 
a high  price)  ; for  instance,  gelatine,  which  would  account 
for  the  easy  dissolving  qualities  of  the  albumen.  'J’he 
matter  has  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Berlin 
Association,  the  trouble  of  the  softening  of  the  albumen 
being  laid  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  silver  solution,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  drying-room,  and  the  freezing  of  the 
albumen  on  the  paper.  Herr  liolaff  stated  that,  on  good 
authority,  he  had  learned  that  gelatine  was  used  in  the 
preparation.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Re.marks  on  tue  Paper  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  on 
Gel.atino-Bromide  of  Silver— Appointment  of  a Pro- 
fessor FOR  THE  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Indus- 
trial Reproduction  op  Works  of  Art  .at  the  National 
School  of  Decorative  Art  at  Paris. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  I have  to  ask  myself  how  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  write  anything  at  all  possessing 
interest  when  there  is  a complete  dearth  of  photographic 
news,  at  the  same  time  that  I have  fully  determined  not 
to  say  a word  that  can  be  construed  into  a criticism  of 
anything  or  anybody.  There  are  quite  enough  critics, 
discriminating  and  impartial  as  they  may  be,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Photographic  News,  that  I,  too,  should  enrol 
myself  among  their  number ; besides  which,  it  is  rather 
their  judgment  to  which  I ought  to  submit  myself,  than 
that  1 should  be  considered  worthy  of  being  myself  a 
judge  of  others.  The  line  of  a foreign  correspondent  is 
very  clearly  traced ; it  consists  in  rendering  an  account 
of  all  the  photographic  occurrences  of  any  real  interest 
which  may  happen  in  the  country  where  he  lives,  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  that  I feel  myself  on  this  occasion  a 
defaulter.  Not  that  I mean  to  say  that  in  this  great  country 
of  France  photography  is  for  a time  absolutely  dead  ; 1 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that ; but  that  1 myself  have  no 
information.  I have  tried  very  hard,  but  without  success, 
to  learn  or  obtain  information  about  something  new  ; all 
my  colleagues  are  away  at  their  country  residences,  at  the 
seaside,  at  the  baths,  or  on  their  travels. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Author  of  the  Paper  on  Gelatino- 
Bromide  read  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France* — In  speaking  of  my  colleagues,  1 allude  to  those 
scientific  photographers  who  work  out  improvements  in 
the  various  methods : the  absence  of  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  marked  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  where,  except  for  the  co-operation  of 
a Belgian  scientist.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  there  would  have 
been  positively  nothing  of  any  importance  communicated 
to  or  shown  at  the  meeting.  Of  the  new  process  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  photographic  world  on  this 
occasion  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  I shall  say 
nothing  until  sufficient  trial  and  practice  have  verified  his 
assertions  and  proved  that  his  claim  to  have  made  another 
step  in  advance  in  the  path  of  the  progress  of  the  question 
of  gelatiuo-bromide  has  been  really  established.  As  far 
as  the  principle  of  the  process  is  concerned,  I feel  con- 
vinced that  his  intervention  in  this  question,  which  is  a 
capital  one  for  the  future  of  photography,  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  a signal  service.  Of  course  Van 
Monckhoven’s  work  will  be  discussed,  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  assertions  may  be  disproved  ; it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  what  he  has  discovered  will  be  declared  to  be 
not  new,  and  that  the  results  of  his  researches  which  he 
claims  for  himself  will  be  maintained  to  have  been  found 
out  and  published  by  others  long  ago.  But  though  all 
this  should  happen,  it  will  not  affect  the  utility  of  his 
communication,  the  great  value  of  which  will  consist  iu 
attracting  to  the  subject  the  attention  of  many  persons, 
even  though  they  approach  it  merely  to  criticise  his  work. 


• See  last  week’s  Piiotoqrapuic  Nrws,  page  374. 


Van  Monckhoven  is  a man  of  too  much  culture he 

possesses  a too  true  and  profound  knowledge  of  science 

that  anything  he  says  should  be  passed  by  without  notice. 
Among  the  scientific  men  and  chemists  of  the  entire  world 
who  have  specially  given  their  attention  to  photographic 
questions,  are  there  many  who  can  be  compared  to  him  in 
respect  to  ability,  who  are  as  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with 
the  details  of  this  important  subject?  1 shall  not  venture 
to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  may  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Van  Monckhoven.  1 have  known  him  for  more  than 
twenty  years  ; and,  as  regards  a friend  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, I may  be  permitted  to  have  a fixed  opinion  ; whereas, 
as  respects  others  with  whom  I am  le.ss  intimately  ac- 
quainted, I might  very  possibly  be  mistaken.  But  of  this 
I am  perfectly  certain  : that  Van  Monckhoven  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  day  ; that  he 
possesses  a natural  intelligence  cultivated  to  a high  degree, 
united  with  a profound  acquaintance,  perfected  by  long 
practice,  with  photographic  theories  and  processes.  It  is 
not  a panegyric  of  my  friend  that  I am  fiere  attempting, 
but  rather  a kind  of  portrait  taken  from  the  life.  I have 
been  induced  to  state  my  opinion  of  him  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  communicated  a paper  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France- -a  paper  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  high 
an  authority,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  even  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  fallacious  (a  supposition  in  this  case  perfectly 
impossible)  deserves  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  and  to 
be  examined  with  care,  not  to  be  dropped  as  unimportant 
or  wanting  in  interest.  One  must  have  known  Van  Monck- 
hoven for  so’ne  years  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  inex- 
haustible flow  of  ideas  on  scientific  topics,  the  great  facility 
he  has  of  rendering  himself  master  of  a subject,  his  inrti- 
fatigable  application,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  work 
of  e.xperiment  and  research.  One  feels  inclined  to  ask, 
how  is  it  possible  to  develop  so  much  mental  and  physical 
activity,  to  be  always  investigating,  discovering,  and  pro- 
ducing ? But  however  great  may  be  the  affection  that  I 
feel  for  this  eminent  man,  in  speaking  of  him  I put  our  old 
friendship  for  each  other  entirely  on  one  side  ; 1 forget  the 
friend,  and  think  only  of  the  savant  who  has  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  investigations  in  our  art.  He 
belongs  to  us  because  of  the  high  position  he  occupies  in 
the  photographic  world.  We  do  not  now  review  our  friend 
Van  Monckhoven,  but  the  author,  the  chemist,  the  phy- 
sicist, whose  name  has  been  for  a longtime  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  those  who  pursue  the  science  of  photography, 
whose  treatises  were  our  first  text-books,  whose  actual 
work  is  extensive  and  incessant.  To  those  who  discredit 
him — and  there  are  such,  for  there  is  no  man  of  any  posi- 
tion alive  who  is  free  from  attacks,  sincere  though  they 
may  be ; besides  which,  perfection  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  world — to  those  who  discredit  him,  I should  reply, 

“ Forget  the  faults  you  may  see  in  him,  and  think  only  of 
the  real  and  incontestable  worth  of  a man  so  tenacious  of 
purpose  and  persevering  unto  the  end  as  he  is.  Is  there  not 
on  the  side  of  merit,  on  the  side  of  learning,  an  amount  of 
good,  sufficient  to  weigh  down  all  real  defects,  and  even  all 
suppositious  errors?  ^Vhich  of  us  would  stand  sifting  so 
well  as  the  colleague  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ? All  our 
good  qualities  would  pass  through  the  sieve,  but  how 
large  would  be  the  share  of  our  whims  and  of  our  ignorance 
that  would  remain  on  it!  It  will  be  said  by  those  who 
see  this  eulogism  on  our  friend  that  it  reads  as  if  drawn  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  Thank  God,  there  is  no  question 
of  that ; it  is  because  Van  Monckhoven  is  full  of  life  and 
health,  as  his  work  proves,  that  1 devote  these  lines  to 
him.  Besides,  I have  written  them  as  they  fell  from  the 
pen  without  any  premeditation,  for  in  commencing  this 
letter  1 was  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  subject  on  which  it 
would  turn.  But  I have  taken  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  paper  presented  by  my  learned  friend  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  to  say  what  I think  of 
him.  In  doing  this,  I do  not  believe  that  I have  trans- 
gressed the  functions  of  a correspondent  of  a photo- 
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graphic  journal,  for  the  subject  of  which  I am  treating 
forms  absolutely  a part  of  photographic  science.  Without 
touching  in  the  slightest  degree  what  may  be  called  a per- 
sonal question  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  1 have  been 
led  away,  but  without  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  resist 
the  feeling  which  prompted  me,  to  write  a eulogium  of  one 
of  our  best  known  fellow-workers — a eulogium  which  I 
believe  to  be  fully  deserved,  and  which  I have  no  desire 
to  weaken  by  any  criticism.  For  the  latter  I should  have 
had  some  trouble  to  find  material,  for  knowing  Van 
Monckhoven  as  1 have  done  so  intimately  and  for  so 
long  a time,  1 am  better  able  than  others  who  are  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  work. 
I have  followed  his  career  with  sufficiently  continuous 
attention  to  be  in  a position  to  appreciate  it,  and  1 do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  illustrious  colleague  deserves 
to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  those  who,  by  their 
knowledge,  their  discoveries,  and  their  writings  have  most 
successfully  cultivated  the  photographic  art,  and  have  most 
contributed  to  its  extension  and  popularity. 

Appointment  of  a Lecturer  on  the  Industrial  Production  of 
TForts  of  Art  at  the  National  School  of  Decorative  Art. — And 
now,  in  concluding  this  letter,  let  me  mentiou  a fact 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  mind  of  our  Government  is 
being  educated  in  the  idea  of  establishing  a system  of  in- 
struction in  photography.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  National  School 
of  Decorative  Art,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who 
presided  on  that  occasion,  announced  the  official  organi- 
zation of  a course  of  Sunday  lectures  on  the  “ Industrial 
Reproduction  of  ^^’orks  of  Art,”  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a professor  to  whom  the  duty  of  lecturing  would 
be  intrusted  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  for 
approval  and  signature.  1 have  on  previous  occasions 
mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  a similar  course  of  lectures  in  which  photo- 
graphy played  a considerable  part.  1 myself  was  the  first 
lecturer  so  appointed,  and  now  I am  again  called  upon 
to  continue  a course  of  instruction  which  I hope  to  see  in- 
troduced into  all  our  Schools  of  Art.  The  fact,  at  any 
rate,  is  a fresh  triumph  for  the  science  of  photography, 
and  an  important  recognition  of  its  incontestable  value. 

Leon  Vidal. 


A NOTE  ON  GELATINO-BROMIDE. 

BY  HENRY  COOPER. 

A GOOD  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  difficulties  of 
prolonged  emulsitication  arising  from  the  partial  decom- 
position of  the  gelatine,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  change 
which  long-continued  or  oft-repei  ted  heat  produces  upon 
solutions  of  gelatine,  whereby  its  setting  properties  are  much 
impaired.  During  warm  weather  this  latter  defect  becomes 
a serious  drawback  when  we  come  to  the  coating  and  drying 
of  the  plates,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  by 
making  the  emulsion  more  concentrated  so  long  as  the 
ordinary  method  of  washing  is  followed.  Even  in  the  state 
otjelly,  gelatine  will  go  on  absorbing  water,  and  will  take 
up  such  a quantity  during  the  washing  as  to  materially 
dilute  the  emulsion.  Besides,  it  is  not  well  to  form  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  in  too  viscid  a solution. 

For  some  time  past  I have  successfully  got  over  both  the 
above-mentioned  difficulties  by  employing  the  following 
method,  and,  so  far  as  I can  at  present  see,  without  any 
drawbacks.  The  proportions  are  Mr.  Bennett’s  : — 

Twenty  grains  of  Nelson’s  photographic  gelatine  are 
soaked  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  containing  two  minimi  of 
pure  carbolic  acid,  fourteen  grains  bromide  of  ammonium  are 
added,  and,  after  liquefaction,  the  solution  is  sensitized  with 
twenty-two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Cook  for  a week  at  90'’.  Set,  and 
wash  in  the  coldest  water  obtainable ; then  add  t weuty  grains 


of  the  same  gelatine  in  shreds,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
90'^,  maintaining  it  until  solution  is  effected.  Then  pour 
in  one  drachm  of  pure  alcohol  sixty  over  proof,  anil  filter  for 
use.  If  the  finished  emulsion  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  two  minims  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  carbolic  acid  is  used  iu  the  first 
instance  to  prevent  putrefaction  during  the  week’s  emulsifi- 
cation, and  fuither,  that  one-half  only  of  the  gelatine  is  sub- 
mitted to  this  risk,  the  other  half  being  added  after  washing, 
and  theieby  escaping  the  prolonged  heating. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the  finished  emulsion 
contains  only  half  the  quantity  of  water  ordered  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  inconsequence  will  set  much  more  quickly  and 
firmly  on  the  plates,  which  may  be  dried  at  a higher  tempera- 
ture than  otherwise  possible,  unless  they  remained  in  a per- 
fectly level  position  until  dry. 

The  plan  just  described  is,  I believe,  a good  one,  and  of 
course  variations  in  the  proportion  of  gelatine  left  out  may 
easily  be  made  to  suit  different  conditions  of  working.  One 
point  to  be  remembered  is,  to  have  twenty  grains  of  gelatine 
to  each  ounce  o*’  water  in  the  first  emulsion. 

Before  concluding  this  short  ‘‘  note,”  I will  briefly  de- 
scribe my  method  of  coating  the  nlates  during  warm  weather. 

I obtained  a large  dish  (mine  is  zinc,  and  measures  26  by  20 
inches),  and  had  a sheet  of  plate  glass  cut  a little  smaller 
(24  by  18).  When  about  to  prepare  a batch  of  plates,  I 
place  the  plate  glass  in  the  dish,  and  with  four  wooden  wedges 
level  it,  leaving  a space  of  about  one  inch  under  the  glass. 
Cold  water,  containing  crushed  ice  or  freezing  powders, 
is  now  poured  into  the  dish  until  it  touches  the  under  surface 
of  the  glass.  As  each  plate  is  coated  it  is  laid  upon  the 
chilled  surface  of  the  plate  glass  until  set,  and  then  reared 
up  on  end  in  the  drying  cupboard  just  as  if  it  were  a collo- 
dion film.  A flat  cover,  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  dish,  pre- 
vents any  light  falling  on  the  films  whilst  they  are  setting. 

In  coating  the  plate  it  is  not  warmed,  as  I find  the  emul- 
sion will  flow  rapidly  over  it,  quite  up  to  the  edges,  if  the 
plate  be  breathed  upon.  If  anything  is  ever  needed  to 
guide  the  flow  of  the  solution,  I prefer  a scrap  of  clean  paper 
to  anything  else. 

The  thanks  of  all  gelatine  workers  are  duo  to  Mr.  Mawdes- 
ley  for  his  plan  of  soaking  the  plate  in  chrome  alum  before 
development,  as  I think  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  almost 
every  case,  if  two  precautions  are  taken.  First,  the  solution 
must  be  strong  enough,  and  it  must  be  as  cold  as  possible. 
The  wash  waters  and  the  developer  itself  will  often  need  chill- 
ing during  warm  weather,  if  the  films  show  much  tendency 
to  frilling. 

I have  lately  had  to  use  as  much  as  three  grains  of  chrome 
alum  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  this  has  been  done  without 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 

As  the  temperature  of  my  own  room  varies  from  70  to  75“, 

I have  just  now  all  the  miseries  of  warm  weather  without  its 
delights,  and  am  well  able  to  test  various  methods  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  summer  work  with  gelatine. 

One  word  more,  to  call  attention  to  a method  of  reducing 
over  intensity  which  has  just  been  referred  toby  more  than 
one  writer.  I allude  to  the  use  of  a weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  containing  iodine.  For  nearly  a year  this  has 
been  my  favourite  method,  and  I intended  many  times  to 
write  a tote  on  the  subject.  I dissolve  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  (strength  of  solution  immaterial),  and  add  suffi- 
cient of  a solution  of  cyanide  to  render  it  colourless.  A 
little  more  of  the  cyanide  is  then  addeii,  and  the  solution 
diluted  for  use.  'To  render  intensity  locally,  I mix  this  solu- 
tion with  gum-water,  and  apply  with  a camel-hair  brush. 
1 need  hardly  say  care  is  necessary  ; but  with  it,  I have 
found  the  method  sale  and  effective. 

The  compound  solution  does  not  appear  to  keep  well  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  I prefer  to  keep  the  iodine  solu- 
tion ready,  and  add  the  cyanide  shortly  before  use. 
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A FEW  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

BI  pnOTO-CHEMICDS. 

Youe  cruel  correspondent  “ Kaleidoscope,”  in  giving  my 
suggestion  of  using  an  ink-bottle  for  preparing  emulsion  a 
“ b^ackhander,”  thinks  that  among  the  events  “ wildly  possi- 
ble,” even  the  ginger-beer  bottle  may  be  found  to  have  its 
use.  Poor  “ Kaleidoscope  ” ! he  must  have  been  “ Rip  Van 
Winkl-ing  ” with  a vengeance.  Isithim  condescend  to  look 
at  an  elementary  work  on  photography,  and  he  will  find  some- 
thing as  follows,  re  the  toning  bath  : — “ It  should  be  kept 
in  a Slone  bottle,  to  prevent  access  of  light,  which  would  soon 
deposit  the  gold.”  I hope  he  is  now  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
no  use  for  him  to  patent  the  use  of  ginger-beer  bottles  in 
photography. 

But  “ recenons  a nos" — ink-bottles.  I have  again,  since 
writing,  gone  through  the  whole  process  as  described  by  me 
a week  or  two  since,  and  am  delighted  with  the  extreme  ease 
of  it.  The  ink-bottle  holds  about  seven  ounces,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a lip,  which  is  a great  advantage  in  pouring. 
Having  made  the  emulsion,  poured  it  into  the  ink  bottle  and 
tied  it  down,  I placed  it  in  the  saucepan,  and  digested  it  for 
four  days,  or,  more  precisely,  a hundred  hours.  Now,  I have 
two  suggestions  for  your  readers.  First,  don’t  use  gas  ; the 
pressure  is  frequently  varying,  and  the  heat  often  rises  above 
that  required.  The  night  light  answers  admirably.  I used 
a ten-hours’  one,  and  placed  it  about  two  inches  under  the 
saucepan  on  the  hob  in  my  room.  At  bedtime,  11  p.m.,  I 
removed  the  old  and  put  a new  one,  replacing  this  at  9 the 
following  morning,  and  during  the  hundred  hours’digesting 
1 never  tound  the  heat  vary  more  than  three  degrees  from 
a temperature  of  ninety-five. 

Now  for  my  second  suggestion.  I very  much  doubt  the 
necessity  or  advantage  of  the  long  emulsification.  After  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  I coated  a plate  ; when  set,  soaked  it 
in  cold  water  to  wash  it,  and  dried  it : at  fifty,  eighty,  and 
one  hundred  hours  1 repeated  this.  I then  exposed  the  whole 
four  under  exact  conditions  as  to  light,  time,  and  object,  with 
the  result  of  finding  them  alike,  or,  at  all  events,  very  nearly 
so. 

Here  is  a heresy  for  you  ; and  as  backsliders  rarely  stop 
half  way,  I am  prosecuting  some  experiments  to  prove  that, 
delicate  as  gelatine  plates  undoubtedly  are,  they  may  be 
successfully  worked  without  the  very  extreme  precaution  of 
filtering  the  light  through  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass, 
which  deprives  the  operator  of  all  control  over  development, 
and  1 hope  shortly  to  give  you  the  results  at  which  I have 
arrived. 


Gur. 

It  would  take  a long  day’s  march,  even  among  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Fhotogr.U’HIC  News,  to  find  many  collec- 
tions of  such  interesting  and  instructive  photographic 
information  as  was  gathered  together  in  the  issue  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  Beatty’s  contribution,  entitled  “ Some  Historical 
Recollections  of  Photography,”  is  one  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance. There  are  but  few  living  who  can  lay  claim  to 
two  score  years  of  photographic  experience,  and  I trust 
there  are  none  who  can  read  Mr.  Beatty’s  practical, 
straightforward  narrative  without  peculiar  interest.  These 
personal  reminiscences  are  worth  more  than  any  amount 
of  clippings  from  the  Encyclopeaiia  Britannica,  or  rechau  ffes 
of  Gaston  Tissandier’s  History  and  Hand-book. 

By  the  way,  do  photographers  buy  Tissandier’s  book  as 
freely  as  they  might?  The  elegant  English  edition,  edited 
'T-  Ihomson,  of  China  and  Cyprus  fame,  and  pub- 
lUhed  by  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  is  an  ornament  to  any 
shelf.  Some  of  the  work,  wood-cuts  included,  is  a trifle 


antiquated,  but  it  contains  much  good  matter  nevertheless. 
T’he  description  of  the  early  days  of  photography,  of  the 
labours  of  Daguerre,  of  Nicephore,  and  of  Isidore  Niepce, 
is  really  fascinating,  both  in  point  of  interesting  matter 
and  of  capital  literary  style. 

Ur.  Van  Monckhoven’s  “ new  method  of  preparing 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  ’’  demands  concentrated  atten  • 
tion  from  all.  At  the  same  time,  I imagine  that  the  manu- 
facture of  pure  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  concomitant 
calculations  of  quantity,  will  be  a crux  in  the  way  of  its 
universal  adoption,  even  by  the  enthusiastic  amateur.  Dr. 
Van  Monckhoven,  however,  promises  the  “ minute  de- 
tails ” in  a future  paper.  If  these  tend  to  increased  facility 
of  operations,  as  well  as  to  excellence  and  rapidity  of  re- 
sults, “Kaleidoscope”  will  at  once  shut  himself  up  in  his 
dark  room,  and  concoct  gruesome  messes  and  odours  until 
he,  too,  can  cry  “ Eureka ! ” 

The  way  not  to  acquire  an  appetite  for  dinner : to  take 
a protracted  sniff  at  a decomposed  solution  of  gelatine. 

Captain  Abney’s  process  of  making  the  bromide  sepa- 
rately in  gelatine  emulsion  does  not  seem  to  be  attended 
with  general  succes.s  in  other  hands.  I have  got  as  far  as 
the  bromide,  but,  owing  to  repeated  calls  on  my  time,  the 
emulsification  has  not  yet  come  off.  When  it  does,  and  if 
it  succeeds,  I shall  hasten  to  record  the  fact,  if  only  for 
self-satisfaction’s  sake,  in  having  vanquished  the  difficul- 
ties which  overthrew  the  veteran  Dr.  Van  M. 

I own  that  in  spite  of  M.  Versnaeyen’s  terse — and  to 
others,  perhaps,  sufficiently  lucid — report  in  last  week’s 
French  Correspondence,  the  “ Kaleidoscopic  ” vision  has 
only  taken  in  a very  general  idea  of  M.  Leon  Vidal’s  new 
portable  camera.  I quite  agree  with  M.  Vidal  that  in  the 
present  focussing  arrangements  of  cameras  there  is  room 
for  improvement ; but  I think  if  the  ground  glass  could 
be  replaced  by  some  kind  of  cloth,  the  defect  of  breaka- 
bility  would  be  obviated  more  satisfactorily  than  by  .M. 
Vidal’s  method. 

1 never  broke  a focussing  screen  except  once  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  some  little  time  ago,  in  trying  a gimcracky 
apparatus  that  looked  as  if  to  break  at  intervals,  until  a 
final  collapse  “ chawed  up  ” the  whole  concern  was  its 
natural  end  and  aim. 

And  now  I must  weary  my  readers  with  a subject 
which,  for  me  at  least,  has  some  small  interest  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  amusement.  In  reply  to  a mention  I had 
made  in  a former  number  of  the  Fhotographic  Artists’ 
Co-Operative  Supply  Association,  Captain  Kerr,  as 
Managing  Director,  wrote  last  week  to  correct  some  mis- 
statements which  he  thinks  I have  perpetrated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  absolute  misstatement  was  one 
relating  to  the  address  of  the  Association.  For  the 
address  of  the  stores  and  offices,  I through  error  gave  that 
of  the  manufactory. 

My  remark  about  gentlemen  playing  at  shop-keeping 
was  purposely  set  up  in  a separate  paragraph,  and  was 
merely  offered  as  a general  and  by  no  means  personal 
observation.  If,  however,  the  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  prefer  to 
take  it  all  to  themselves,  I dare  say  the  other  co-operative 
societies  will  entertain  no  objection. 

Captain  Kerr’s  remark  that  the  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  neither 
pretend  nor  profess  to  be  any  other  than  ordinary  traders, 
except  as  far  as  regards  their  working  on  the  co-opera- 
tive system,  strikes  me  as  being  rather  clever.  A Dis- 
senter, by  consequence,  is  the  moral  of  a Churchman, 
except  so  far  as  he  goes  to  chapel  instead  of  to  church. 

Captain  Kerr  nobly  tells  the  Editor  that  if  he  sees  any- 
thing unfair  to  competing  traders  in  the  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  he 
may  allow  me  to  point  it  out  in  the  columns  of  the  News. 
Permit  me  to  assure  you.  Captain  Kerr,  that  if  the 
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P.  A.  0.  S.  A.  did  coataiQ  any  proven  element  of  unfair- 
ness, your  permission  would  not  be  asked  to  point  it 
out  in  manner  not  admitting  controversy,  even  from  your 
facile  pen. 

As  for  leaving  the  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  untrammelled  by  prejudice,  I have  far 
too  little  interest  in  its  existence  to  trouble  my  head 
further  about  the  matter.  If  the  Association  can  show 
by  consistent  rectitude  and  uprightness  that  it  disdains 
either  to  obtain  under  another  name  goods  other wi.^e 
unlikely  to  fall  into  its  hands,  or  to  entice  shareholders 
by  a fictitious  business  based  on  sacrificial  underselling 
of  other  manufacturer’s  specialities,  it  need  not  fear  to  be 
trammelled  by  the  “prejudices”  even  of 

Kaleidoscope. 


NEW  COPYING  PROCESSES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  English  Mechanic  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  details : — 

“I  lately  purchased  a ‘chromograph,’  which  is  appa- 
rently the  original  form  of  a new  copying  process.  It 
was  patented  and  made  by  a company,  but,  within  a few 
days,  I came  across  no  less  than  four  other  close  imita- 
tions, which  were  being  freely  sold  under  various  names. 
I inquired  about  the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  could  not 
get  any  very  decided  information.  After  a few  minutes’ 
search  at  the  Patent  Museum,  I found  a patent  by  ,1.  G- 
Wilson,  13th  November,  1878,  No.  4601,  which  seemed 
to  embody,  at  all  events,  the  principle  of  this  new  pro- 
cess ; but  partly  because  imitations  were  being  freely  sold, 
and  because  the  specification  made  no  mention  of  several 
points  about  the  article  which  are  decided  improvements, 
I felt  no  scruples  in  copying  the  receipt,  from  which 
some  dozen  or  more  have  been  made  (for  private  use)  by 
my  friends. 

“Take  one  part  by  weight  of  gelatine  (glue  does  just 
as  well),  let  it  swell  in  two  parts  of  water,  melt,  and 
add  four  parts  of  (common)  glycerine  with  a few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  sufficient  whiting  or  white-lead  to 
make  the  whole  milky.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a shallow 
tin  or  zinc  dish  ; it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  twelve 
hours. 

“ I have  not  been  successful  with  the  ink  prescribed  in 
the  specification ; 1 violet  methylated  aniline  (Hoffman’s 
urple  ?),  7 distilled  water,  and  1 alcohol,  so  I have 
ought  it  at  the  most  extravagant  price  of  Is.  per  4-ounce 
bottle ; but  acetic  rosaniline,  boiled  down  in  alcoliol  till 
it  does  not  run  in  writing,  forms  a capital  red  ink.  The 
purple  ink  is  dosed  with  oil  of  almonds,  I suppose,  to  mask 
its  real  composition. 

To  use  the  process,  write  on  any  kind  of  paper  with  the 
ink,  taking  care  that  the  writing  is  thick  enough  to  show 
a green  lustre  on  drying.  When  dry,  place  it,  face  down- 
wards, on  the  jelly,  rub  it  gently  to  bring  it  well  in  con- 
tact, and  leave  for  one  or  two  minutes  ; then  peel  it  off.  It 
will  leave  a large  portion  of  the  ink  neatly  transferred  to 
the  jelly ; then  place  the  paper  to  be  printed  on  the  writ- 
ing, and  pass  the  hand  over ; bring  it  well  into  contact  as 
before,  peel  it  off,  and  it  will  bring  away  a perfect  copy 
of  the  original.  In  this  way  sixty  to  eighty  copies  may  be 
made ; by  using  a thick  pen  and  plenty  of  ink,  one  hundred ! 
good  prints  may  be  taken.  If  the  original  still  shows  a 
green  lustre,  another  transfer  may  be  made.  When  ex- 
hausted, wash  off  the  ink  from  the  jelly  with  a sponge  and 
cold  water ; the  ink  need  not  be  entirely  removed,  since  it 
does  no  harm  if  too  faint  to  print  and  the  composition  is 
worn  away  by  washing  ; a layer  a quarter  inch  thick  would 
give  five  thousand  copies  at  least,  if  not  twice  that  num- 
ber. If  the  jelly  is  injured,  it  may  easily  be  melted  down 
over  a spirit  lamp,  or  in  an  oven.  After  melting,  and  in 
the  first  instance  after  making,  the  surface  should  be 
washed  with  cold  water. 


I consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions made  for  some  time,  and  it  is  a great  pity  that  the 
inventor,  a Bavarian  gentleman,  did  not  more  carefully 
protect  it,  though  it  is  very  foolish  to  sell  an  article 
for  12s.  6d.  when  it  can  be  made  by  anybody  with  the 
greatest  ease  for  2s.  6d. 

“ The  use  of  the  whiting  or  white-lead  is  to  show  up 
the  writing  on  the  composition,  and  to  enable  the  wash- 
ing off  to  be  observed  more  easily.  Neither  this  nor  the 
carbolic  acid  are  mentioned  in  the  specification  ; but  since 
so  many  slightly  differing  articles  are  being  sold,  I believe 
anybody  is  at  liberty  to  make  one.  12  inch  by  10  inch  is 
a convenient  size.  A pair  of  tablets  this  size  is  sold  for 
20s ! ” 


(^orrfjjgoniifua. 

THE  FEREO-CYANIDE  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — The  most  recent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
dry  jjlate  working  is  Mr.  Henderson’s  ferro-cyanide  deve- 
loper, and  I think  I may  safely  say,  after  giving  it  a very 
extended  trial,  that  it  entirely  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs — there  is  a simplicity  and  certainty  about  it  that 
enable  almost  any  one  to  work  it.  Thus  much  might 
have  been  said  for  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  but  it 
was  accompanied  by  such  continual  organic  changes  that 
considerable  experience  was  required  to  follow  them,  and 
a tedious  length  of  time  occupied  ; but  with  the  ferro- 
cyanide,  a rapid,  powerful,  brilliant  development,  free  from 
fog,  is  obtained. 

Permit  me,  in  a few  words,  to  give  what,  in  our  own 
studio  practice,  is  found  to  be  very  successful — 

Sat.  sol.  fer.  cyan,  pot 2 ounces 

Water  (ordinary) 2 „ 

Pyro  ...  8 grains 

When  about  to  use,  add  two  drops  ammonia  for  each 
ounce — the  dark  colour  assumed  by  the  liquid  is  unim- 
portant— wet  the  plate  under  a tap  first,  and  then  immerse  ; 
full  intensity,  with  abundant  half-tone,  is  readily  acquired. 
In  such  a quantity  as  given  above  (four  ounces)  several 
quarter-plates  may  be  developed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a pinch  of  pyro  and  a drop 
or  two  of  ammonia  are  wanted  for  each  fresh  plate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  developer  enables  one  to 
shorten  the  exposure,  I think,  about  one-third. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  development  should  be 
continued  till  the  draperies  are  nearly  buried,  otherwise 
the  intensity  will  be  insufficient.  It  is  a great  advantage 
of  this  developer  that  the  negatives  resemble  wet  collo- 
dion ones  in  every  respect.  If,  from  over-exposure,  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  getting  intensity,  an  addition  of  pyro  will 
give  it ; for  more  half-tone,  or  to  bring  out  draperies,  more 
ammonia  is  wanted. 

The  best  way  to  mix  pyro  is  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of  it 
in  two  ounces  spirit  by  pouring  the  spirit  into  the  pyro 
bottle— six  drops  may  be  called  a grain.  It  should  be 
used  from  a pneumatic  dropping  bottle. — I am,  respect- 
fully, Samuel  Fry. 


of  ^ocufifs. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, Angnst  6th. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Bradforde  (of  Bath)  was  proposed  and  duly  elected 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Association. 

The  offer  of  “ Kaleidoscope  ” to  subscribe  ten  shillings  to  a 
Photooeaphio  News  Fund  for  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
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Association,  with  the  proviso  that  nineteen  others  would  do  like- 
wise (see  News  of  July  25th)  called  for  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  number  of 
members  will  be  found  to  support  the  proposer. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  meeting  adjourned  till  September  3rd. 


in  StnMn. 

CoKNWELL  Polytechnic  Society. — Tlie  Annual  E.xhibition 
of  the  Royal  Cornwell  Polytechnic  Exhibition  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  September.  We  hope  that  the  photogra- 
phic department — generally  very  interesting — will  be  as  good 
as  usnal.  Mr.  William  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  will  take  part  in  its 
arrangements,  and  will,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  act  as  one 
of  the  judges. 

Decomposition  of  Ciilokine. — We  recently  stated  that 
from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  there  was 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  elements  were  simple  homogeneous 
bodies.  Some  recent  experiments  by  Professor  Meyer,  of 
Munich,  point  to  the  conjecture  that  chlorine  is  a compound 
body,  of  which  oxygen  is  a component  part. 

Alleged  Robbery  by  a Photookaphek. — John  Charles 
Lingard,  24,  described  as  a labourer,  James  Harford,  31,  a 
photographer,  and  Thomas  Small,  30,  a dealer,  were  indicted 
for  stealing  a watch,  the  property  of  James  Earley,  from  his 
person.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  it  was  a case  of 
mistaken  identity,  and  witnesses  were  called  in  order  to  prove 
an  alibi.  The  jury,  however,  in  the  result,  convicted  the 
prisoners.  Former  convictions  were  proved  against  Hartord 
and  Lingard,  who  were  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal  servi- 
tude, and  Small  was  sent  to  prison  for  twelve  months. 

Effects  of  Coloured  Light. — A French  savant,  M. 
Baudrimont,  has  noticed  an  unmistakable,  but  at  present  ob- 
scure, connection  between  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  a 
given  surface,  and  the  colour  of  the  light  by  which  it  is 
illumined.  Evaporation  is  very  small  under  a red  or  a green 
light ; it  is  greatest  in  a yellow,  or  in  ordinary  white  light. 
This  fact  is,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  action  of  certain 
colours  on  vegetation  and  animal  development.  Th.it  the 
different  colours  of  the  spectrum  have  an  influence  on  vegeta- 
tion has  long  been  known.  Plants  grown  under  green  glass 
soon  die ; under  led  glass  they  live  a long  time,  but  become 
pale  and  slender.  Mr.  Yung,  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
has  placed  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fishes  in  similar  conditions, 
and  found  that  violet  light  quickens  their  development,  and 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  also,  but  in  a lesser  degree.  Tadpoles, 
on  the  contrary,  die  sooner  in  coloured  light  than  in  white 
light. 

Photographic  Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases. — In 
noticing  the  first  part  of  an  atlas  bearing  the  foregoing  title. 
New  Remedies  says: — ‘‘The  method  of  illustration  adopted  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Albert-type,  in  which  a photographic  nega- 
tive is  made  of  a nature  which  adapts  it  to  bo  used  to  print  from, 
and  the  difliculty  which  has  heretofore  been  met  with  in  colour- 
ing a photographic  surface  is  avoided.  In  the  present  instance 
the  colouration  is  little  more  than  the  faintest  possible  wash, 
the  prominent  shadows  or  features  of  the  picture  being  retouched 
with  India  ink  and  colours.  Attempts  have  already  been  made 
to  make  use  of  photography  for  the  delineation  of  skin  diseases 
without  an  approach  to  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  present  instance.” 

Che.mical  Combinations. — Appleton's  Journal  contains  a 
calculation  by  Berthelot,  the  eminent  chemist,  of  the  number 
of  combinations  which  may  bo  made  of  acids  with  certain 
alcohols.  He  says  : “ If  you  give  each  compound  a name,  and 
then  print  100  lines  on  a page,  and  make  volumes  of  1,000 
pages,  and  place  a million  volumes  in  a library,  you  will  want 
14,000  libraries  to  complete  your  catalogue.” 

Non-Explobive  Pyroxyline. — Herr  Schering,  of  Berlin,  has 
patented,  under  the  name  of  “ celloidin,”  an  unexplosive  sub- 
stitute for  gun-cotton  for  making  collodion.  He  claims  that, 
while  making  an  excellent  preparation,  it  being  entirely  soluble 
in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  it  has  the  advantages  over 
gun-cotton  of  neither  being  capable  of  igniting  spontaneously, 
nor  exploding  when  rubbed  or  pounded,  thus  being  entirely  safe 
for  transportation.  Its  only  objectionable  feature  is  the  ength 


of  time  required  for  solution,  which,  especially  when  very  dry, 
far  exceeds  that  necessary  for  dissolving  gun-cotton.  It  is 
probably  made  by  partial  evaporation  of  collodion. 


^0  $0rrespn&ettts. 


Dry  Pl.ate. — If  you  follow  instructions  exactly  and  fail  to  got 
good  results,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  p iint  out  the  cause  for 
such  failure.  The  thinness  of  image  is  generally  the  result  of 
over-exposure,  and  fog  is  generally  produced  either  by  the  pre- 
sence of  light  in  the  dark  room,  or  injudicious  use  of  ammonia. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  plates  you  are  using  are  the  best.  We 
do  not  hear  such  good  accounts  of  those  you  enquire  about  at 
the  close  of  your  letter. 

E. — You  will  bo  able  to  obtain  the  specification  you  require  at 
the  Patent  Office,  in  Southampton  Buildings.  You  must  ex- 
amine in  the  index  of  names  for  the  name  of  Edwards,  as  the 
patentee.  We  do  not  remember  the  special  claim  of  the  patent, 
but,  so  far  as  we  remember,  detaching  the  film  containing  the 
printing  surface  was  one  important  point.  2.  Probably  to  give 
pliancy,  and  prevent  a dry,  brittle  condition.  3.  Chrome  alum 
and  tannin  produce  insolubility  independent  of  the  action  of 
light. 

Luna. — The  best  way,  we  think,  to  obtain  a thick  coating  of  gela- 
tine on  paper  will  be  to  apply  successive  coats,  allowing  each  to 
dry  before  applying  another. 

C.  M.  D. — In  order  to  get  your  photographs  published,  you  should 
communicate  with  a photographic  publisher,  showing  examples 
of  the  work.  If  the  pictures  are  attractive  and  likely  to 
please  the  public,  you  will  have  no  difficulty.  The  question 
as  to  who  shall  print  them,  &c.,  will  depend  apon  arrangement. 
Probably  the  largest  and  most  successful  photographic  publishers 
are  Marion  and  Co.,  of  23,  Soho  Square.  The  Stereoscopic 
Company,  of  Cheapside,  also  undertake  such  publication. 

A Ten  Years’  Subscriber.— Lead  is  an  expensive  material,  but 
is  generally  found  to  be  durable.  Probably  slate,  carefully 
cemented,  is  the  best  material  you  can  use.  We  cannot  refer 
you  to  any  article  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  dark- 
rooms. Probably  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject next  week.  As  a rule,  they  have  to  be  made  just  as  circum- 
stances and  convenience  permit. 

In  a Fog. — Captain  Abney  described  his  method  of  eliminating 
fog  in  emulsion  plates  in  a paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  our  pages.  The  readiest 
reference  is  to  his  work  on  Emulsions,  in  which  he  says  : — 
‘‘  There  is  also  a method  of  eliminating  fog  from  the  dry  plate 
when  it  is  coated  without  doctoring  the  emulsion  at  all.  This 
need  not  only  apply  to  washed  emulsions,  but  can  be  effected 
during  the  washing  of  the  plates  prepared  by  the  unwashed 
emulsion.  In  addition  to  the  elimination  by  the  acids,  &c.,  we 
can  further  effect  it  by  using  a solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
permanganate  of  potash , or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  ’ ’ And  further 
on  he  says  : — ‘‘Plates  which  fog  through  having  been  exposed 
to  light  may  be  rendered  ready  for  exposure  by  washing  off  any 
preservative  they  may  have  on  them,  and  immersing  them  in  a 
hock-coloured  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  After  washing, 
a preservative  may  again  be  applied.” 

Junior. — Shellac  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
heat.  Methylated  spirit  will  do  perfectly  as  well.  It  will  pro- 
bably appear  turbid  at  first,  but  if  left  to  stand  a few  days  an 
opaque  deposit  will  settle,  and  the  clear  portion  should  be  care- 
fully decanted  oft’. 

Querist. — You  will  find  Mr.  Jarman’s  articles  in  the  three  issues 
of  the  Photographic  News  preceding  the  present,  July  11th, 
18th,  and  25th. 

M.  R.  D. — Plain  unbleached  calico  is  a good  and  cheap  material 
for  a background  screen,  if  you  can  yourself  apply  a coating  of 
distemper  colour.  Woollen  cloth  is  sold  for  the  purpose,  and 
answers  well. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hasnah,  Shrewsbury, 

Photograph  of  the  Shrewsbury  Fire  Brigade. 

Mr.  E.  Stmons,  Tenby, 

Photograph  of  Tenby  Church  Spiro,  with  Mirage  of  a Gunboat 
Mr.  S.  YV.  B.ibnes,  Ashford,  Kent, 

Photograph  of  CoUeotion  of  False  Teeth. 

Mr.  W.  McLran,  Hunstanton, 

Photograph  of  Mrs.  Melton. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Pool*,  Putney, 

Photograph  oi  lI.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  Laying  the  First  Stone 
I of  New  Wing  of  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
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PHOTOGR.\PIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Meyer’s  Important  Ducovery,  and  a Possible  Explanation 
OF  the  Formation  of  the  Latent  Image — Ginxs  Baby. 
Mqicr's  Important  Discoverij,  and  a Possible  Explanation  of 
the  Formation  of  the  Latent  Imape. — Our  rea'lers  may 
remember  that  some  mouths  ago  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.Il.S.,  published  some  interesting  speculations  (tocallthem 
nothing  more)  on  the  disassociation  of  the  elements.  He 
started  the  theory  that  many  of  the  bodies  which  we  now 
look  upon  as  elements  arc  not  elements  at  all.  This 
theory  was  in  a measure  corroborated  by  a vast  number 
of  spectrum  pictures  which  he  had  secured  by  the  aid  of 
photography.  Jlr.  Lockyer's  view,  broadly  stated,  was 
this ; that  if  you  heated  certain  so-called  elements  to  a 
very  high  degree,  they  gave  evidence  of  being  of  a simpler 
nature  than  they  were  before.  If  you  looked  at  an  element 
through  the  prism  of  a spectroscope,  and  regarded  the 
lines  in  the  bands  of  colour,  you  would  find  that  these 
lines,  numerous  at  first,  would  become  less,  if  a very  high 
degree  of  heat  were  made  use  of.  The  lines  not  only 
become  less,  but  they  grow  larger  and  brighter.  Hence 
Mr.  Lockyer  considered  that  heat  had  reduced  the  body  to 
a more  simple  form.  The  spectra  of  our  brightest,  and, 
therefore,  hottest  stars,  contained  fewer  lines  than  the  less 
brilliant  ones,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  was  able  to  show  by  his 
photographs  of  those  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  he  con- 
cluded that,  instead  of  our  being  in  possession  of  many 
elements,  there  are  but  very  few  which  deserve  the  name, 
hydrogen,  no  doubt,  being  one  of  them.  This  view  of 
Mr.  Lockyer’s  has  lately  assumed  increa.sed  importance 
from  the  fact  that  a Swiss  chemist  is  now  in  a position  to 
prove  that  chlorine  is  no  element ; nay,  more,  that  another 
friend  of  the  photographer,  iodine,  is  an  impostor  also, 
and  has  no  right  to  the  appellation  it  has  so  long  usurped. 
We  need  not  say  that  bromine — to  the  discovery  of  which 
wo  are  indebted  to  the  last  president  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  IM.  Balard — may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  fall  also.  The  discovery  that 
chlorine  is  no  element  must  rank  as  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  age,  certainly  with  Pictet’s  assurance  that  oxygen 
and  its  kindred  could  be  liquefied.  To  photographers  the 
matter  will  be  of  exceeding  importance,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  it  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  latent  image.  The  discovery  is  due  to  Victor 
Meyer — or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  to  MM.  Victor 
Meyer  and  Carl  Meyer,  for  these  gentlemen  have  been 
conducting  their  experiments  hand  in  hand.  They  desired 
to  test  the  vapour  density  of  chlorine  at  certain  high 
temperatures,  and  hence  they  subjected  it  to  degrees  of 
heat  varying  from  G20®  to  1567.  At  a temperature  of 
808°  an  evident  splitting  up  of  disassociation  of  the  so- 
called  element  was  apparent,  and  this  disassociation 
rem.''.ined  constant  at  temperatures  above.  The  density  of 
the  heated  vapour  was  exactly  two-thirds  of  what  it  had 
previously  been,  proving  beyond  a doubt  that  no  longer 
chlorine,  in  the  condition  we  know  it,  was  there.  M.  Vic- 
tor Meyer  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the  heated  vapour 
further,  and  then  found  that  traces  of  oxygen  were  given 
off.  Thus  we  have  the  fact  that  by  heating  chlorine  oxy- 
gen is  evolved,  and  we  may  mention  to  our  readers,  what 
has  not  yet  been  made  known  in  public,  that  at  a recent 
investigation  conducted  by  M.  Meyer,  a quantity  no  less 
than  a litre  of  oxygen  was  secured  by  the  heating  of 
chlorine.  There  can,  therefore,  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  the  fact.  Chlorine  is  no  element,  but,  as  M.  Meyer 
chooses  to  call  it,  M -f-  O,  or  murium  and  oxygen.  Ber- 
zelius had  the  theory  that  chlorine  was  an  oxygen-contain- 
ing substance,  and  he  it  was  who  suggested  the  murium 
theory  ; but  it  has  remained  to  M.  Meyer  to  establish  the 
fact.  Iodine,  M.  Meyer  tells  us,  behaves,  so  far  as 
change  of  density  goes,  in  a way  similar  to  chlorine  ; but 


I they  have  not  yet  proceeded  to  extract  oxygen  from  it, 
although  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  succeed.  Bro- 
mine must  necessarily  follow,  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
explanation  of  the  latent  image,  whether  formed  in  the 
presence  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  will  not  come  so 
dillicult.  If  light  can  act  in  the  same  way  as  heat,  and 
liberate  oxygen  from  bromine  and  iodine,  in  a photo- 
graphic film  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  metal  natu- 
rally brings  about  incipient  reduction,  and  hence  we  get 
an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  image.  That  the 
image  was  due  to  the  conversion  of  a portion  of  the  iodide 
into  sub-iodide  has  long  been  a theory  with  chemists  at 
the  head  of  whom  is  Mr.  Spiller,  and  we  should  think, 
therefore,  that  he  would  support  the  theory  we  have  just 
expressed.  If  we  can  prove  that  free  oxygen  comes  from 
the  iodide  as  it  does  from  iodine,  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  photographic  plate  in  the  camera,  the  formation  of 
the  image  would  certainly  be  no  longer  such  a mystery  as 
it  is.  But  in  any  case,  AI.  Victor  Meyer’s  discovery  is  a 
great  one,  and,  as  we  said  before,  it  curiously  supports 
Mr.  Lockyer’s  expressed  opinion  that  many  bodies  we  now 
hold  to  be  elements  are  not  elements  at  all.  In  the  same 
way,  it  will  give  confidence  to  young  chemists  in  proving 
to  them  that  the  field  of  research  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
hausted as  they  have  supposed.  Instead  of  having  found 
out  everything  worth  finding  in  chemistry,  we  are  appa- 
rently but  on  the  threshhold  of  that  world  of  science. 
Not  only  have  we  still  much  to  learn,  but  a great  deal  to 
unlearn  into  the  bargain.  There  are  several  other  ele- 
ments that  will  be  attacked,  now  that  a whole  group  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken  if 
the  step  made  by  the  brothers  Meyer  is  not  at  once  followed 
by  other  doughty  chemists. 

Ginx's  Baby. — What  has  become  of  Ilejlander’s  negatives  V 
we  were  asked  the  other  day.  Now  that  carbon  enlarge- 
ments can  be  executed  upon  the  most  magnificent  propor- 
tions, and  we  thus  secure  pictures  that  are  suitable  both  by 
' reason  of  their  permanence  and  size  for  dining  room  or 
library,  the  character  sketches  by  Kejlauder  should  be 
capable  of  profitable  reproduction.  We  wonder  the  Auto- 
type Company  or  some  other  similai  establishment  has  not 
given  attention  to  such  a series  of  pictures.  “ Is  it  True,” 
“ Did  she,”  “ At  the  Play,’’  “ Box  of  Lights,  Sir,”  aud 
the  other  characteristic  plates,  must  be  in  existence  some- 
where, and  they  have  only  to  be  put  before  the  public  iu  a 
suitable  form  to  command  purchasers.  No  doubt,  putting 
before  the  public  is  one  of  those  vhings  easy  enough  to 
talk  about,  but  difficult  of  execution,  and  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  unless  it  is  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  at  Pall 
Mall,  the  outside  public  have  little  means  of  knowing 
what  photographers  can  do  and  are  doing.  We  see  that 
the  last  appearance  of  “ Ginx’s  Baby,”  Ilejlander’s  famous 
picture,  is  on  the  outside  of  a sheet  of  music.  There  is  a 
Ginx’s  baby  galop  or  polka,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  on  the  frontispiece  is  a copy  of  the  well-known 
photograph.  The  last  time  we  saw  a piracy  of  the  picture 
was  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  last  year.  Wan- 
dering through  the  Belgian  courts  we  saw  the  familiar 
features  of  Ginx’s  Baby  grinning  at  us  through  a glass 
case.  There  were  big  babies  and  little  babies  burnt  in 
upon  porcelain,  but  they  were  all  of  one  common  stock. 
Rejlander,  by  the  way,  when  he  first  sent  his  picture  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gallery,  labelled  it  “ Mental  Distress,”  and 
it  was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  who  christened 
it  Ginx’s  Baby  in  the  catalogue.  Rejlander  did  not  half 
like  the  new  name,  and  wrote  demanding  that  it  should 
be  changed.  Tne  amendment  was  promised  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  catalogue,  but  the  change  was  never  made, 
and  the  new  name  stuck  to  the  picture  evermore.  It  was 
the  most  successful  of  all  Rejlander’s  productions,  and 
its  sale  throughout  the  kingdom  reached  tens  of  thousands  ; 
it  was,  indeed,  the  only  one  from  which  Rejlander  reaped 
a substantial  benefit,  and  its  fame  has  not  yet  deserted 
Ginx’s  Baby,  seemingly. 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BT  DR.  VOGEL.* 

Studt  of  Anatomy  for  Photographers — What  is  Style 
On  the  Value  of  Strong  Printing  B.ath— Photo- 
graphing Oil  Paintings— Recent  Investigations  of 
Gun-cotton — Gelatine  Plates  for  the  Printing  Pro- 
cess—Electic  Light  Engines — Agit.ation  against 
Photography— Lcescher  and  Petsch’s  New  Studies 
FROM  Life. 

If.  twelve  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  intimated  to  any 
photographer  that  the  study  of  anatomy  was  not  out  of  his 
sphere,  he  would  simply  have  ridiculed  the  matter, 
although  at  that  time  anatomy  had  already  its  place  on  the 
line  of  studies  in  every  academy  of  art  ; and  the  young 
painters  had  to  study  bones  and  muscles,  not  alone  from 
models  and  pictures,  but  also  from  living  bodies,  and  in 
the  dissecting  room,  in  which  they  had  to  take  a practical 
part.  And  now  Mr.  Hartman,  the  well-known  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Lcescher  and  Petsch,  who,  nine  years  ago, 
published  the  highly  interesting  article  on  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  retoucher,  finds  his  lectures  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  head  not  only  not  ridiculed,  but  listened  to  with 
infinite  interest.  Everybody  who  was  present  at  his 
lecture  was  convinced  that  oulj  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  head  enables  the  retoucher 
to  avoid  those  ridiculous  mistakes  which  Mr.  Hartmann 
points  out  in  a very  interesting  example.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  head  is  therefore  obviously 
of  very  great  advantage  to  the  thinking  photographer,  and 
I would  like  to  suggest  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  the 
human  head,  with  remarks,  a part  of  which  I gave  in 
my  last,  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  on  page  39,  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Photograjthische  MiUheilungtn. 

In  my  letter  which  was  published  in  the  May  number, 

I wrote  about  the  strong  printing  bath  which  Mr.  Brandt 
recently  recommended  to  use,  in  order  to  avoid  some  de- 
fects caused  by  weak  baths  : but  some  experiments  lately 
made  here  did  not  sustain  ^Ir.  Brandt's  assertions  in  all 
cases.  The  fact  is  that  our  paper  is  now  salted  much  less 
than  formerly,  when  up  to  three  per  cent,  of  salt  was  used, 
while  now  only  one  per  cent,  is  considered  sullicient, 
which  makes  it  that  a much  less  quantity  of  silver  salts  is 
required  to  form  the  chloride  into  chloride  of  silver.  For 
this  reason  alone  no  such  strong  baths  are  necessary  any 
more,  as  were  formerly  in  order  ; but  it  appears  also  that 
some  papers  resist  strong  baths  (eighty  grains  per  ounce), 
a defect  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  adding  three  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  Furthermore,  it  seems  that  blisters  and 
bladders  make  their  appearance  with  a .strong  bath  just  as 
often  as  with  a weak  one.  On  the  other  side,  a strong 
bath  can  be  used  up  to  the  last  drop,  while  a weak  bath 
is  soon  used  up,  so  that  it  produces  only  very  weak  copies  ; 
and  only  through  fuming  with  ammonia  this  defect  can  be 
met. 

I read  lately,  in  one  of  our  English  contemporaries,  the 
statement  that  the  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  are  on 
the  Continent  much  better  than  in  England,  and  in  expla- 
nation of  this  occurrence  the  assertion  was  made  that 
the  most  and  the  best  copies  from  oil  paintings  on  the 
Continent  are  not  made  from  the  original  pictures,  but 
from  copies  of  one  colour,  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  not  so  many  of  such  copies  are  made  in 
England  as  abroad. 

Now  this  assertion  is  erroneous.  The  two  main  estab- 
lishments for  photograph  reproduction  from  modern  oil 
paintings  are,  I believe,  Goupil,  at  Paris,  and  the  so- 
called  “ Photographische  Gesellschaft,”  at  Berlin;  and 
both  establishments  photograph  directly  from  the  original 
paintings.  Formerly,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  copies  were 
made  in  black  chalk  from  the  old  oil  paintings,  and  the 
photographs  taken  therefrom.  Such  was  the  practice,  for 
example,  in  the  celebrated  gallery  at  Dresden. 


But  since  the  “ Photographische  Gesellschaft  ’’  has  been 
granted  the  privilege  to  photograph  oil  paintings  directly 
from  the  originals,  this  practice  has  been  out  of  use,  and 
I know  of  only  one  instance,  that  recently  a one-coloured 
copy  was  made  from  an  original  painting  for  photogra- 
phic use,  and  this  was  with  Makart’s  “ Catharina  Cor- 
uaro."  All  other  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  which 
were  issued  at  Berlin  were  made  directly  from  the 
originals,  and  they  owe  their  excellence  to  the  skill  of 
the  operators,  who  are  schooled  in  this  branch,  and  to  the 
judicious  negative  retouching. 

Some  time  ago  I reported  to  you  the  experiments  on 
photographic  pyroxylins  by  Dr.  Wolfram,  and  recently 
the  well-known  photographic  chemist.  Dr.  Eder,  has  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  composition  of  pyroxyline,  which 
disputes  some  of  the  grounds  taken  by  Dr.  Wolfram.  In 
the  first  place.  Dr.  Eder  declares  the  different  kinds 
of  pyroxyline  to  be  nitrate,  not  substituted  nitro 
compounds,  so  that  pyroxyline  contains  nitric  acid,  instead 
of  the  nitrous  acid  (NO-,.),  in  which  assertion  Dr.  Eder  di- 
verges from  all  former  views.  He  enumerates  five  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  pyroxyline,  of  which  the  highest  is  cellulous 
hexanitrate  (C,,II|,U,  (NO,),).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
All  the  others  (cellulose  pentanitrate  to  cellulous  dinitrate), 
however,  are  soluble  in  alcohol  ether,  and  become  collo- 
dion. 

Recently  Mr.  Wilde  placed  a singular  kind  of  gelatine 
dry  plate  in  the  market,  which  differs  from  the  other  plates 
in  that  it  is  destined  for  the  positive,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
gative, process.  They  are  lighted  in  the  printing-frame 
till  the  picture  has  appeared  perfectly  distinct  and  strong, 
and  the  picture  is  then  simply  fixed  and  washed,  and  re- 
presents then  an  excellent  positive,  free  from  structure  and 
grain,  which  so  often  disturb  in  carbon  diapositives.  Such 
positives  are  very  suitable  for  enlargements,  as  from  them 
enlarged  negatives  are  made  in  the  camera  with  the  collo- 
dion process. 

The  electric  light  apparatus  engrosses  the  attention  here 
more  and  more  of  late,  so  that  they  are  already  manufac- 
tured in  wholesale  for  laboratories,  galvano-plastic,  and 
photography.  A Mr.  Metzger,  in  Alt  Breisach,  now  fur- 
nishes an  apparatus  which  can  be  attended  to  by  a couple 
of  men.  and  producing  an  effect  of  light  corresponding  to 
three  hundred  candles  (a  common  gas-burner  of  a 
gas-lamp  in  the  streets  has  a strength  of  about  four 
candles),  for  $150.  The  whole  machine  weighs  one  hundred 
pounds. 

The  other  day  they  held  in  Pomerania  a monster  pastoral 
camp  meeting,  in  which  the  worthies  indulged,  as  usual,  in 
fiery  and  ungrammatical  tirades  against  everything  and 
everybody,  apart  from  the  chosen  few  ; but  an  unsophis- 
ticated tiller  of  the  soil  clapped  on  the  climax,  and  became 
at  once  the  cynosure  of  a thousand  admiring  eyes  when  he 
thundered  forth  the  immortal  words,  “The  social  misery, 
and  the  wicked  doings  of  the  bad  Socialists  are  solely  duo 
to  the  throwing  of  flowers  in  corso-processions,  the 
drinking  of  beer,  and  the  desire  of  people  for  having  their 
portraits  taken.”  It  has  been  proposed  to  elect  this 
honest  gentleman  to  be  the  patron  of  photography,  and  to 
vote  him  a beer-glass,  a bouquet,  and  a head-rest  as  em- 
blems of  his  high  office. 

In  spite  of  this  Quixotic  crusade  against  photography, 
there  appeared,  of  late,  some  excellent  productions  which 
■ caused  deserved  admiration  in  the  public  and  in  experts  ; 

I mean  the  pictures  by  Lcescher  and  Petsch,  destined  for 
the  exhibition  at  Sydney.  In  contrast  to  the  hitherto 
current  practice  to  choose  backgrounds  of  a very  subdued 
hue,  and  reserving  the  main  light  for  the  person,  Messrs. 
Lcescher  and  Petsch  have  taken  quite  bright,  almost  light 
backgrounds,  from  which  the  figure  stands  out  dark.  To 
be  sure,  the  effect  of  some  faces  will  be  like  a negro’s,  which 
would  not  suit  exactly  an  American,  but  this  happens 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  Lcescher  and  Petsch  put  a 
window  decoration  on  such  a white  background,  and  placed 
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a lady  in  front  of  it,  who  is  fairly  drowned  in  the  strong 
light  coining  from  the  back,  without  appearing  dark  in  the 
least.  The  pictun  s appear  altogether  as  if  they  were  no 
photographs  from  life,  but  copies  from  oil  paiutings.  An 
extremely  bold  idea  it  was,  too,  to  photograph  a group 
not  in  the  atelier,  but  in  the  open  country,  right  in  the 
sunshine.  It  is  a young  lady,  sitting  before  a wall,  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  who  makes  funny  gestures  with  her 
fingers,  throwing  the  shades  upon  the  wall,  where  they  are 
watched  with  evident  enjoyment  by  a nice  little  boy  iu  a 
suit  of  black  velvet.  The  whole  idea  is  extremely  bold, 
but  the  effects  are  a capital  success. 

As  Mr.  Hartmann  said  tome,  the  secret  in  these  kinds  of 
pictures  lies  in  hitting  the  exact  time  of  exposure  ; lialf-a- 
secoud  already  causes  total  over-exposure.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a daring  undertaking  to  take  portraits  in  this 
way  ; but  such  pictures  are  best  capable  of  showing  to  the 
public  at  large  to  what  a degree  of  perfection  photography, 
as  an  art,  may  aspire. 


ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING. 

BY  O.  W.  OSBORN.* 

Negative  retouching  has  become  so  firmly  united  with  the 
regular  photographic  practice,  and  the  superior  results  ob- 
tained by  its  use  (when  properly  done)  have  won  for  it  such 
a multitude  of  votaries,  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  anyone 
to  utter  a word  or  raise  a feeble  voice  against  its  use  (cr 
abuse)  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 

To  be  a good  retoucher,  one  must  know  something ; in 
fact,  he  must  know  a great  deal,  for  (he  proper  retouching 
of  a negative  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a mere  dolt  or  dunce 
whose  sole  aim  and  object  is  the  acquisition  of  dollars  and 
cents.  When  a man  is  prompted  by  mere  mercenary  motives 
to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  retouchers,  and 
seizes  a pencil  and  bangs  away  at  a negative  until  the  sound 
of  the  pencil  point  coming  iu  contact  with  the  varnished 
plate  can  be  beard  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  after  the 
expenditure  of  five  minutes’  artistic  (?)  skill,  he  passes  the 
plate  to  the  printer  with  the  satisfied  air  of  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  you  may  set  that  booby  down  as  an 
artistic  idiot  of  the  first  water.  He  has  no  business  in  the 
profession,  and  rhould  be  spurned  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
art  photographic.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  a negative  just  as 
it  was  when  fixed  and  varnished,  rather  than  entrust  to  an 
incompetent  person  to  remedy  the  defects. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  genuine 
artistic  retouching  when  it  is  confined  within  certain  limits  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I honestly  believe  there  never  was  anything 
discovered  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  production 
of  artistic  pictures  as  the  att  of  negative  retcuching.  I 
speak  of  it  as  an  art,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  rules  and 
principles  of  chiaroscuro  are  as  equally  applicable  to  nega- 
tive retouching  as  to  painting  or  engraving. 

Proprietors  themselves  are  very  often  to  blame  for  the 
mass  of  poor  work  that  is  commonly  turned  out  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  over  the  country.  Even  iu  the  larger  cities 
there  is  a great  deal  of  retouched  (?)  work  sent  out  from 
some  of  the  lesser  galleries  that  is  simply  a disgrace  to  the 
gallery  wherein  the  work  was  done.  If  proprietors  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  it  is  far  better,  in  every  respect,  for 
them  to  employ  only  first-class  workmen  in  all  branches  of 
the  photographic  business,  they  would  learn  in  a very  short 
time  that  the  public  would  appreciate  their  efforts  to  give 
them  good  woik,  and  consequently  would  be  willing  to  pay 
accordingly. 

But  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that 
fine  retouched  card  Rembrandts  cannot  be  made  at  one  dollar 
and  filty  cents  per  dozen.  A reasonable  price  must  be 
charged,  or  else  the  quality  of  the  work  must  suffer  ; for  no 
man  can  afford  to  hire  help,  and  pay  fair  wages  for  the  same, 
without  first  establishing  a list  of  prices  which  will  allow 
him  a liberal  margin,  and  insisting  upon  at  least  a partial 
payment  at  the  time  of  making  the  sitting. 

• St,  Louit  J'raeticat  photographer. 


Almost  everyone  who  retouches  negatives  has  his  own 
particular  method  of  working,  and  in  proportion  88  that 
method  is  good  or  bad,  so  will  the  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
duced by  it  be  good  or  bad.  Some  raise  great  objections  to 
the  rather  old  method  of  grinding  the  varnished  surface 
with  cuttle-fish,  and  not  without  some  good  reasons.  If  the 
material  used  for  removing  the  glossy  surface  of  the  varnish 
be  of  too  coarse  a nature,  or  the  varnish  itself  is  too  weak, 
thereby  giving  a very  tender  film,  it  is  probable  some  very 
serious  damages  would  result  from  grinding  the  surface  ; but 
if  the  material  is  fine  and  the  varnish  of  good  body,  I can 
see  no  reason  why  any  damage  should  ensue  from  its  use. 
Powdered  pumice  stone  is  used  by  many  and  pronounced 
very  good.  A pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dropped  upon  a 
varnished  surface  and  rubbed  in  a circular  motion  with  the 
ball  of  the  finger  will  generally  remove  the  gloss,  if  the  nega- 
tive has  not  been  varnished  too  long,  and  leaves  a magnifi- 
cent surface  upon  which  any  amount  of  work  may  be  done. 
It  only  the  face  is  to  be  worked,  it  is  better  to  grind  the 
negative;  but  if  much  work  is  required  all  over  the  face, 
hair,  and  drapery,  I would  recommend  that  the  negative  be 
varnished  with  some  good  varnish,  and,  after  it  is  dry,  to 
again  flow  the  plate  with  Fiance’s  ground  glass  substitute. 
A lead  pencil  takes  finely  upon  such  a surface,  and  after  all 
the  work  necessary  has  been  performed,  the  retouching  may 
be  covered  by  another  coating  of  the  regular  varnish.  This 
second  coating  is  a great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  separates 
the  retouching  from  the  paper,  thus  considerablv  softening 
the  work,  producing  a sort  of  mezzotint  effect  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  finished  print. 

The  best  method  I have  ever  found  to  remove  spots, 
freckles,  pin-holes,  &c.,  is  to  take  a medium  hard  pencil 
and  sharpen  it  w th  a knife  and  a piece  of  sand-paper, 
making  it  very  sharp,  and  with  this  touch  out  all  imper- 
fections. If  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  pin-holes  and 
freckles  with  India  ink,  the  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  in 
favour  of  your  producing  a first-class  failure  ; for  when  a 
transparent  spot  is  touched  with  ink,  you  will  observe  in  the 
proof  a little  round  white  ring  with  a black  centre. 

In  all  my  experience — and  it  has  extended  over  a dozen  or 
more  years — I have  used  a great  many  new  retouching  pencils, 
but  I find,  after  all,  Faber’s  graded  pencils  are  the  best  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  use. 

In  commencing  work,  begin  by  softening  some  of  the 
deepest  wrinkles,  without,  however,  entirely  removing  the 
same,  and  teaching  out  some  of  the  largest  freckles.  Re- 
move the  greater  blemishes  first,  which  will  cause  the  plate 
to  present  a smoother  appearance  by  transmitted  light,  and 
give  you  a chance  to  judge  of  the  general  effect.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  retoucher  should  be  to  remove  the  defects  and 
exaggerations,  and,  I may  say,  falsifications,  to  which  the 
camera  is  prone.  But  some  are  bent  on  producing  the 
beautiful  stippled  effects  so  often  seen  in  the  work  done  in 
the  finest  metropolitan  studios,  without  stopping  to  think 
that  such  work  is  done  by  real  first-class  workmen  who, 
perhaps,  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  the  finest 
galleries  in  the  country.  Perhaps  their  efforts  were  crude  at 
first,  but  by  constant  practice  aud  untiring  efforts  they  have 
acquired  that  skill  and  dexterity  of  touch  which  character- 
izes the  master  workman,  aud  distinguishes  him  from  those 
who  have  drifted  into  the  retoucher’s  chair  simply  because 
they  have  failed  in  everything  else.  How  mortifying  it 
sometimes  is  to  a good  operator,  who,  having  made  a fine 
negative  and  given  it  to  the  retoucher,  gazes  with  astonish- 
ment upon  the  proof,  and  wonders  whether  retouching  is  or 
is  not  a fine  art.  Insiead  of  the  retoucher  confining  him- 
self to  the  removal  of  those  little  imperfections  which  are 
always  met  with  in  some  shape  or  other,  he  attempts  to  pro- 
duce something  grand  (just  because  the  operator  did  a good 
job)  and  has  worked  and  neggled  the  life  and  character  all 
out  of  what  was,  in  the  beginning,  a really  first-rate  nega- 
tive, until  there  is  nothing  left  lot  the  operator  to  do  bu; 
make  another  negative  and  have  the  retoucher  improve  (?) 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  first  one.  How  often 
do  we  find  pictures  which,  although  exhibiting  marks  of 
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superior  excellence,  are  at  the  same  time  so  worked  to  death 
in  the  face,  that  what  was  once  a finel}'  modelled  and 
artistically  lighted  picture,  is  now  nothing  but  a miserable 

apology with  all  the  delicate  shadows  removed,  and  the 

face  as  flat  as  a beard. 

First  make  a fine  negative,  and  then  remedy  the  defects 
by  retouching.  While  a little  judicious  work  on  a good 
negative  will  sometimes  greatly  improve  it,  yet  no  amount 
of  retouching  will  improve  a really  bad  or  under-toned  nega- 
tive. As  a skilled  designer  would  never  dream  of  passing 
his  drawing  over  to  a botch  engraver,  to  be  spoiled  and  cari- 
catured, neither  should  the  operator,  who  values  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist,  ever  entrust  his  work  to  be  finished  by  one 
of  those  modern  Kaphaels  (!)  who  know  no  more  of  the  true 
principles  of  art  than  a cannibal  does  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

For  many  years  I have  practised  a little  dodge  which  saves 
a good  deal  of  work,  and  produces  results  which  are  very 
nice;  in  fact  many  consider  such  results  as  embodying  a 
little  more  thau  ordinary  merit.  It  is  this:  coat  a negative 
on  the  glass  side  with  a mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
good  negative  varnish  and  fiance's  ground  glass  substitute, 
and  after  it  is  dry,  which  will  be  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  take  a soft  lead  pencil  and  strengthen  the  high 
lights,  if  found  necessary,  by  rubbing  a small  spot  on  the 
varnish  where  the  strongest  light  should  be  ; make  this  spot 
very  intense,  but  do  not  make  it  much  larger  than  a pin’s 
head  for  a card  negative.  A line  may  be  drawn  down  over 
the  nose,  but  this  had  better  not  be  attempted  unless  great 
care  is  exercised,  as  a little  movement  one  way  or  the  other 
will  be  productive  of  bad  results.  Large  masses  of  shadow 
on  the  face  can  be  considerably  softened  by  this  method, 
and  made  to  print  as  much  lighter  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
nary.  In  fact,  when  a weak,  flat  copy  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  and  the  negative  is  he’d  square  with  the  sun  during 
printing,  it  will  make  the  eyes  of  the  nniuitiated  stand  open 
like  the  cellar  doors  of  a country  town,  to  behold  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  prints.  Retouching  on  the  glass  side  of  a 
negative  is  an  old  dodge,  and,  I may  say,  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  saw  ; for,  even  if  the  work  is  put  on  a little  coarse,  the 
separation  from  the  paper  during  printing  will  give  to  the 
high  lights  so  treated  a peculiar  softness  and  beauty  which 
are  not  to  be  despise ’.  Negatives  from  life  which  are  too 
weak  to  yield  a brilliant  print  can  bo  treated  after  the  same 
manner  above  indicated,  and  made  to  yield  prints  which  have 
a peculiar  character  of  their  own,  and,  if  well  done,  will  en- 
title such  work  to  rank  first  in  the  grade  of  merit. 

The  retouching  frame  is  too  well  known  to  require  and 
notice  here.  Suffice  it  to  sny  that  I have  found  a sheet  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard  to  be  an  improvement  over  the 
mirror  commonly  in  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  the 
eye,  and  does  cot  produce  that  disagreeable  glare  which  is 
sure  to  result  when  a mirror  is  used. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  something  more  re- 
quired to  make  a good  retoucher  than  the  simple  pencil  and 
magnifying  glass.  If  such  was  not  the  case,  then  one  re- 
toucher would  be  as  good  as  another,  provideil  his  tools  were 
as  good.  But,  unfortunately  for  many,  the  retoucher  must, 
or  at  least  should,  be  able  to  commence  where  the  operator 
left  off,  and  continue  the  work  by  means  of  the  pencil  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  with  the  camera  or  chemicals, 
lie  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  photographer’s  idea  and 
carry  it  forward  to  its  successful  completion.  Unle.’S  the 
workman  can  do  this  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  he  had  better 
abandon  the  business  to  some  one  else,  as  a poor  retoucher 
is  a shade  worse  than  none. 

Every  man  who  understands  the  first  elementary  principle 
of  art,  knows  that  if  we  have  a brilliant  light  in  a picture, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  that  high  light  with  a 
mass  of  shadow,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony  and  give 
character  and  breadth  of  effect. 

The  more  artistic  ability  a retoucher  possesses,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  his  productions,  and  rice  t'crsa,  for  I maintain 
that  the  same  rules  and  principles  of  light  and  shade  govern 


the  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and  unless  a person  has  some 
talent  in  that  direction,  he  or  she  had  better  surrender  the 
business,  and  pursue  some  avocation  for  which  they  possess 
more  and  better  qualifications. 


PURIFYING  AND  SOFTENING  WATER. 

A PEOCESS  for  completely  removing  the  hardness  of  water, 
and  rendering  it  equal  to  distilled  water  in  softness,  has  been 
recently  patented  by  Mr.  A.  Ashby,  of  Grantham.  The 
process  is  especially  useful  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
purposes,  but  may  also  be  employed  for  removing  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  hardness  from  water  used  for  drinking  or 
domestic  puiposes.  After  the  temporary  hardness,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  bicarbonatea  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  salts  of  iron,  has  been  removed  from  the  water  by  the 
addition  of  lime  or  lime  water  (Clark’s  process),  by  boiling, 
or  by  any  other  known  method,  the  patentee  adds,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  permanent  hardness  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  aud  iron, 
other  than  those  which  cause  the  temporary  hardness,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a solution  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  potash,  or  of  any  other  soluble  carbonate  or  bi- 
carbonate which  will  decompose  and  effect  the  precipitation 
in  an  insoluble  form  of  the  substances  which  produce  the 
permanent  hardness,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
which  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  a fire,  or  by  passing 
steam  through  coilsof  pipes  placed  in  the  watertobe  softened, 
or  by  blowing  steam  directly  into  the  latter.  The  waste  or 
exhaust  steam  from  a steam-engine  ma)’  be  employed  as  an 
economical  source  of  heat.  Or  he  removes  the  magnesia, 
which  may  wholly  or  partially  cause  the  permanent  hard- 
ness, by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  lime  during  the  removal 
of  the  temporary  hardness,  whereby  the  water  is  rendered 
alkaline,  aud  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble 
form,  the  excess  of  lime  being  subsequently  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate,  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  or  potash,  or  of  any  other  soluble  carbonate  or  bi- 
carbonate, and  when  necessary  by  the  addition  of  some  free 
carbonic  acid  gas  after  the  addition  of  the  soluble  carbonate, 
whereby  any  caustic  alkali  which  may  have  been  formed  is 
converted  into  a carbonate.  The  patentee  prefers  to  have  a 
separate  mixing  tank,  in  which  the  solution  of  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  may  be  added  after  the  lime  water  has  been  pre- 
viously added  to  the  hard  water  in  another  mixing  tank,  and 
to  have  the  second  mixing  tank  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  first.  Where  there  is  steam  or  other  power,  stirring  gear 
should  be  placed  in  each  tank. 

In  the  process  described  the  free  and  half-combined  car- 
bonic aciil  gas  is  first  removed,  so  that  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  the  permanent  hardness  is  rendered  both  practicable 
and  easy.  The  process  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Clark’s  process,  but  it  is  preferred  to  use  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  Porter-Clark  process,  which  removes  the  temporary 
hardness  from  water.  The  patentee  says  that  after  water  has 
been  treated  by  this  process,  it  is  devoid  of  all  hardness,  so 
that  it  is  equal  to  distilled  water  for  washing  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  When  determining  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  soluble  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  to  bo  used,  proceed 
as  follows  : — After  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  lime  water 
has  beeu  added  to  combine  with  the  free  and  half-combined 
carbonic  acid,  or,  if  required,  sufficient  also  to  remove  mag- 
nesia in  an  insoluble  form,  take  (say)  a quarter  or  half-litre 
of  the  water,  and  drop  into  it  from  a graduated  glass 
measure  {e.g.,  a burettedivided  into  cubic  centimetres  and  parts 
of  cubic  ceutiinetres)  some  solution  of  soluble  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  one  percent,  strength,  or  of  any  other  strength 
that  may  be  found  to  be  most  convenient,  aud  preferably 
some  of  the  same  solution  that  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  softening,  and  then  raise  the  water  to  as  nearly  as  can 
be  the  same  temperature  as  that  to  which  it  will  be  subjected 
during  the  process.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  just  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  solution  has  been  added,  the  patentee 
uses  turmeric  or  reddened  litmus  paper,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  water,  or  he  adds  a little  solution 
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of  calcic  chloride  to  some  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  filtered 
into  a glass  vessel,  when  noturbiditj  ought  to  be  produced 
in  the  water  ; or  some  of  the  filtered  water  is  added  to  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  or  of  mercuric  nitrate 
placed  in  a white  basin,  when  no  change  of  colour  ought  to 
take  place  ; or  any  other  convenient  chemical  reaction  may  be 
employed  as  an  indicator.  If  a slight  degree  of  alkalinity 
in  the  softened  water  is  of  no  consequence,  so  much  care 
need  not  be  bestowed  on  this  point.  Should  it  bo  desired 
to  remove  only  a portion  of  the  permanent  hardness,  a smaller 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  than  is  indicated  above 
may  be  added,  and  the  resulting  haidness  of  the  partially 
softened  water  may  then  be  ascertained  by  the  standard  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  ordinary  use.  Having  now  determined  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  water  which  is  to  be  softened,  and 
of  the  solution  of  soluble  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  which 
must  be  used  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  amount  of  soften- 
ing, the  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  rectangular  valves  or  open- 
ings through  which  either  flows  into  the  second  mixing  tank 
must  be  adjusted  in  the  like  proportions.  For  example,  if 
1,000  measures  (say  one  litre)  of  the  water  required  10 
measures  (say  10  cubic  centimetres)  of  the  solution  of  carbo- 
nate, the  two  orifices  must  have  the  relative  areas  of  1,000  and 
10.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by  having  a slide  plate 
fitting  into  one  or  both  of  the  rectangular  openings,  which 
is  moved  by  a screw  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of 
the  openings.  A graduated  scale  is  placed  either  by  the  side 
of  the  sliding  plate  or  on  a circular  plate  at  the  end  of  the 
screw,  which  is  used  for  turning  it,  or  in  both  positions  com- 
bined. In  this  manner  the  relative  areas  of  the  openings  can 
be  readily  and  accurately  adjusted  ; but  care  muse  he  taken 
that  the  fluid  issuing  from  each  opening  has  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  head  of  pressure  ; a float  can  be  arranged 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  orifices  in  equal  pioportious  as  the  mixing 
tank  becomes  filled. — English  Mechanic. 


DECOMl’OSiriON  OF  THE  “ELEMENT” 
CHLORINE. 

It  will  be  within  the  memory  of  many  readers  that  some  re- 
cent experiments  of  Mr.  Lockyer  pointed  to  the  conjecture 
that  many  of  the  so-called  simple  elements  where  compound 
bodies.  Still  more  recently  professor  Meyer,  a Swiss  chemist, 
has  arrived  at  some  confirmatory  results,  and  has  obtained  a 
litre  of  oxygen  from  pure  chlorine.  The  Times  has  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  matter,  and  remarks  that  “chemists  and 
physicists  now  almost  universally  entertain  the  theory  that 
all  bodies,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  consist  of  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  or  molecules.  Each  molecule  con- 
sists of  a definite  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  for  all  molecules  of  the  same  substance.  The  molecules 
of  most  substauci-s,  however,  are  themselves  compounds,  and 
consist  of  atoms  which,  as  the  name  implies,  are  held  to  be 
indivisible  ; but  whereas  the  molecules  of  what  are  ordinarily 
termed  compound  bodies  contain  dissimilar  atoms,  the  mole- 
cules of  the  80-calledelements  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
similar  atoms.  For  example,  in  a molecule  of  water  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  a single  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, but  a molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  a molecule  of  oxygen  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 
Tne  molecules  of  the  elements  do  not  always  contain  two 
atoms,  however;  the  molecule  of  mercury,  consisting  of  a 
single  atom,  and  that  of  phosphorus  of  no  less  than  four. 

“ To  determine  the  number  of  atoms  which  compose  the 
molecule  of  any  given  sub.stance  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  the  chemist  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  me- 
thod in  use  is  based  on  the  theory  that  equal  volumes  of  all 
substances  in  the  state  of  gas,  if  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  coutaiu  equal  numbers  of  molecules  ; so  that,  what- 
ever the  actual  number  of  molecules  in  a given  volume  of 
gas,  if  the  weight  of  the  given  volume  of  gas  be  ascertained 
and  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  another 
gas  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  numbers  are  obtained  which  represent  the  relative 
weights  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases  in  question.  These 


numbers  are  always  the  same  whatever  the  temperature  and 
pressure  at  which  the  comparison  is  made,  provided  that  no 
decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  either  of  the  substances 
occurs.  The  determination  in  question  is  known  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  gaseous  or  vapour  density  of  a subetance. 

“ Either  air  or  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, the  latter  being  the  more  convenient,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally adopted  as  the  standard  to  which  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  are  referred,  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
being  a number  which  r3presents  the  weight  of  its  atom 
supposing  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom  to  be  1.  Using  the 
hydrogen  standard,  if  we  say,  for  example,  that  the  density  of 
oxygen  is  IG,  we  mean  simply  that  a given  volume  of  oxygen 
weighs  16  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen. 

“ Certain  considerations  which  need  not  here  be  entered  into 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists,  as 
we  have  said,  of  two  atoms,  so  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  atom  be  unity,  the  weight  of  its  molecule  is  twice 
as  great ; in  other  words,  1 being  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen,  2 is  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen.  Hence  if 
we  determine  the  density  of  any  substance  in  the  state  of  gas 
relatively  to  that  of  hydrogen,  we  have  merely  to  double  the 
number  representing  its  density  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  its  molecule  as  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cule ; and  dividing  the  number  representing  the  molecular 
weight  of  an  element  by  its  atomic  weight,  wo  obtain  a 
quotient  which  expresses  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cule of  the  particular  element.  Thus,  the  density  of  ordinary 
oxygen  being  16,  its  molecular  weight  is  twice  16,  or  32 ; 
and,  therefore,  since  16  is  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  consists  of  two  atoms.  But  if  we  take 
oxygen  in  the  state  of  ozone,  we  find  that  its  density  is 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  oxygen — viz.,  24  ; the  ozone 
molecule  is  therefore  twice  24  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen 
molecule;  and  since  the  quotient  ol  48  divided  by  16  is  3, 
we  conclude  that  it  consists  of  three  atoms,  the  molecule  of 
ordinary  oxygen  consisting  of  only  two  atoms.  When 
moderately  heated,  ozone  is  entirely  converted  into  ordinary 
oxygen,  and  the  density  diminishes  from  24  to  16,  or  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  value. 

Some  few  months  ago  Professor  Victor  Meyer,  of  Zurich, 
devised  a new,  most  ingenious,  and  expeditious  method  of 
determining  gaseous  or  vapour  densities,  and  as  it  enabled 
him  to  work  at  high  temperatures  with  far  greater  facility 
than  any  of  the  methods  previously  known,  he  was  led,  in 
conjunction  with  Herr  C.  Meyer,to  make  experiments  with  a 
variety  of  substances,  and  among  others  with  the  “element  ” 
chlorine.  The  results  they  obtained  at  temperatures  not 
much  exceeding  600  degrees  centigrade  were  in  accordance 
with  previous  observations  made  at  lower  temperatures,  being 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  molecules  of  chlorine,  like  those 
of  hvdrogen  and  oxygen,  each  consisted  of  two  atoms.  But 
on  extending  thier  observations  to  higher  temperatur.-s  they 
noticed  that  the  density  diminished  until  at  about  1,200  de- 
grees it  was  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  at  600  degrees  and 
below.  No  further  alteration,  however,  occurred,  on  heat- 
ing to  nearly  1,600  degrees.  The  change  in  density  being 
precisely  similar  to  that  observed  on  heating  ozone,  it  would 
appear  possible  that  a similar  kind  of  alte:atiou  in  the  com- 
position of  the  molecules  of  chlorine  had  occurred — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  chlorine  molecules  are  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  atoms,  but  in  different  numbers  at  low  an«l  at  high 
temperatures.  There  are,  however,  a variety  of  considerations 
oppo-ed  to  such  a conclusion,  and  it  would  appear  more 
probable  that  chlorine  is  not  an  element,  as  has  hitherto  been 
supposed,  but  a compound  of  dissimilar  atoms.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Messrs.  Meyer  have  actual lyfsucceeded  in  proving  this 
and  that  oxygen  is  one  of  the  components  of  chlorine  ; but 
no  particulars  of  their  experiments  have  rs  yet  come  to  hand. 

“ Such  a discovery  would  be  the  first  approach  to  a sub- 
stantiation of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  views  of  the  non-elementary 
character  of  the  so-called  elements  to  which  we  had  occasion  to 
refer  at  length  some  few  months  ago,  and  which  were  chiefly 
based  on  observations  of  the  spectra  of  the  metallic  elements 
taken  in  conjunction  with  solar  and  stellar  phenomenv.” 
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COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGR.\PHS. 

A3  our  readers  are  aware,  a Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  cojiyright  in  this 
country.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  law  of  copyright  as  it  stands.  Doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  there  was  any  protection  to  copy- 
right at  common  law,  and  the  whole  of  the  statute  law  is 
fragmentary  and  incomplete,  being  contained  in  nearly  a 
score  of  different  Acts,  mostly  cumbrous,  complicated, 
and  uncertain  in  their  interpretation.  A Bill  lias  been 
recently  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Manners 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  amending  the  law  of 
copyright,  both  in  works  of  literature  and  art.  Such  a 
Bill  is  necessarily  a very  elaborate  document;  but  it  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  at  present  mastered  its  provisions,  as  well- 
considered,  just,  and  free  from  complications  as  the  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  permit.  The  provisions  for  copyright 
in  books  seem  to  meet  many  difficulties  which  have  beeu 
felt  unsatisfactory  in  the  existing  law ; hut  with  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  our  readers  are  not  especially 
concerned. 

It  is  with  copyright  in  woil.s  of  fine  art,  especially  in 
photographs,  tuat  we  are  definitely  concerned  here.  The 
clau.ses  especially  devoted  to  copyright  in  photographs 
are  free  from  the  cumbrousness  and  uncertainty  which 
characterized  the  provisions  of  the  Fine  Art  Gopyiight 
Act.  The  general  provisions  in  relation  to  photographs 
resemble  those  applying  to  paintings,  but  are  ma<le  speci- 
fic by  definite  provisions  where  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  respective  cases  demand  special  arrangements.  Copy- 
right accrues  to  the  author  of  any  original  painting  orphoto- 
graph,  whether  the  author  is  a British  subject  or  not ; and 
the  law  is  to  apply  throughout  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  copyright  in  a photograph  is  to  endure  for  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  publication.  Any  person  who, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  shall 
copy  the  picture,  or  any  material  part  thereof,  or  shall 
import,  sell,  publish,  exhibit  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
possession  for  sale  or  exhibition,  shall  be  held  to  in- 
Iringe  the  law,  and  be  liable  for  penalties.  Tersons  in- 
fringing copyright  as  protected  by  the  proposed  Act  will 
be  liable  to  a line  not  e.xceeding  ten  pounds,  and  double 
the  full  price  at  which  such  paintings,  photographs,  or 
negatives  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Such 
peualties  to  be  paid  to  the  person  aggrieved. 

An  important  point  about  which  doubt  lias  existed  is 
here  definitely  provided  for : the  copyright  in  a photo- 
graph shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  negative  from 
which  the  photograph  is  printed.  This  definitely  protects 
the  photographer.  By  a succeeding  tha  clause,  however, 
sitter  in  portraiture  is  equally  protected,  as  the  clause  en- 


acts that  “where  the  photograph  has  been  made  on  the 
order  of  any  person  for  a valuable  consideration,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyright  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sell,  ex- 
pose for  sale,  or  exhibit  any  copy  of  the  photograph 
without  the  consent  of  that  person,  and  that  person  shall 
have  the  same  right  of  preventing  the  selling,  exposing  for 
sale,  or  exhibition  of  any  copy  of  the  photograph,  and,  if 
the  copyright  is  infringed,  of  taking  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  infringement,  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor 
of  the  copyright.  This  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  defines 
strictly  the  rights  of  photographer  and  sitter.  A photo- 
grapher may  not,  without  consent,  exhibit  or  sell  portraits 
of  sitters,  neither  may  a sitter  produce  or  obtain  copies  of 
his  portrait,  as  the  copyright  rests  in  the  possessor  of  the 
original  negative. 

There  are  provisions  for  registration,  and  for  colonial 
and  international  copyright,  and  provisions  for  fraudulently 
affixing  names,  or  altering  a picture,  &c.  Altogether  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill  are  clearer,  fuller,  and  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  the  existing  Act,  and  should  they 
pass  into  law  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned than  anything  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 


FRACAS  IN  A STUDIO. 

We  read  with  regret,  in  a police  report,  some  details  of  a 
painful  scene  m Mr.  Faulkner’s  studio  in  Baker  Street, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  a gentleman  who  was  di.s- 
appointed  with  the  portrait  of  an  old  lady  and  another 
one  of  a child  emphasized  his  disapproval  in  a manner 
which  led,  according  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  statement,  to  a 
serious  personal  encounter.  The  customer,  it  appears, 
characterized  the  work  as  artistically  bad,  and  the  trans- 
action as  a swindle,  demanding  the  return  of  his  money, 
which  was  very  naturally  refused. 

A newspaper  report  describes  the  affair  as  a “ Desperate 
Fight  in  a Baker  Street  Photographic  Studio,”  and 
says : — 

“ On  Tuesday,  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  Mr. 
Bertram  Fulke  Hartshorne,  of  11,  Neville  Terrace,  Onslow 
Gardens,  was  summoned  for  assaulting  and  beating 
Robert  Faulkner,  photographer,  at  21,  Baker  Street,  on 
July  12th.  There  was  also  a cross  summons  against  Mr. 
Faulkner  for  assaulting  and  beating  Mr.  Hartshorne,  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

“ Both  parties  appeared  by  counsel.  The  facts  of  the 
case  having  been  shortly  stated  in  the  first  case,  Robert 
Faulkner,  the  complaiuant,  said  that  previously  to  the 
12th  July  he  had  taken  photographs  of  the  defendant’s 
mother  and  child.  On  the  12th,  the  defendant,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  wife,  and  child,  came  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  studio,  and  complained  in  very  un- 
reasonable language  of  the  photograph.  His  manner  was 
very  insulting.  He  had  paid  witness  £2  2''.  Witness  said 
the  photographs  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  the  lady 
being  very  old,  and  the  child  having  been  fidgetty.  Witness 
told  him  he  had  another  negative,  but  as  the  defendant’s 
manner  was  so  insulting,  he  left  him,  and  the  defendant 
left  with  the  other  members  of  the  party.  The  defendant 
soon  afterwards  came  up  to  him  in  the  gallery,  and  said,  ‘ Am 
I to  understand  from  you  that  you  refuse  to  take  my  photo- 
graph again?’  Witness  said  he  did  refuse.  The  defen- 
dant asked  for  his  money  back  again,  but  witness  said  he 
should  not  give  it  back.  The  defendant  then  said  he 
would  publish  this  matter  amongst  all  his  friends,  and 
called  witness  a swindler.  Witness  went  towards  him, 
when  the  defendant  shortened  his  umbrella,  hclding  it 
iu  the  middle,  and  aimed  a blow  at  him.  Witness  rushed 
ill  to  the  defendant,  when  he  felt  a blow  from  the 
umbrella.  He  struck  out  in  self-protection,  and  they  both 
fell  to  the  ground.  Several  persons  then  came  up,  and 
witness  complained  to  the  defendant  as  to  the  conduct  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

“Cross-examined:  He  walked  quickly  across  the  room 
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to  ask  the  defendant  why  he  had  called  him  a swindler. 
He  dodged  the  first  blow  of  the  defendant.  He  saw  the 
defendant  had  a black  eye  after  the  affair,  and  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  it  was  from  the  blow  witness  gave  him 
with  his  fist.  He  saw  that  if  he  did  not  rush  in  at  the 
defendant  he  would  have  had  a most  murderous  blow  that 
might  have  been  very  dangerous. 

“ Mr.  de  Kutzen  asked  if  this  was  not  essentially  a case 
that  ought  to  be  settled.  If  a dozen  more  witnesses  were  j 
called  they  would  not  alter  the  facts.  Everything  was  ' 
now  known.  There  seemed  to  have  been  heat  on  both  sides.  I 

“ The  learned  counsel  conferred  together,  but  could  not  i 
agree,  the  counsel  for  the  complainant  stating  that  certain  i 
terms  had  been  used  towards  the  latter,  which  must  be  | 
withdrawn.  i 

‘•The  objectionable  words  not  being  withdrawn,  the  I 
case  proceeded.  The  parties  changed  places  for  a time,  j 
and  the  second  summons  was  called  on. 

“ Mr.  Hartshorne  stated  that  on  the  day  mentioned  he  ■ 
went  to  the  shop  of  the  defendant  Faulkner  about  the  ^ 
photograph,  and  pointed  that  it  was  not  a good  one.  It 
was  not  artistically  good,  and  the  defendant  had  taken 
witness’s  mother  differently  to  the  order,  which  was  for 
a three-quarter  face.  Thedefendant  treated  him  in  a very 
offhand  manner,  and  said  witness  did  not  understand  ^ 
photographs,  Defendant  then  walked  away,  and  Miss 
Scott,  the  assistant,  said  that  he  could  have  another  photo- 
graph taken  on  payment  of  half-a-guinea,  or  ou  au  order 
of  extra  copies  being  given.  He  took  the  ladies  away, 
and  then  went  up  to  the  defendant  to  ask  him  if  it  were 
correct  that  he  declined  to  return  the  two  guineas,  or  to 
take  another  photograph.  Defendant  said  it  was  correct, 
and  afterwards  said  he  was  no  gentleman,  and  witness 
said  he  had  been  swindled.  Immediately  on  his  saying 
this,  the  defendant  flew  at  him  and  caught  hold  of  his 
shirt,  and  witness,  who  was  holiling  his  umbrella  in  the 
middle,  hit  him  ou  the  shoulder  to  ward  him  off.  Defendant 
then  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  it  bled  very  much,  and 
was  afterwards  closed  up.  Witness  and  defendant  closed 
together  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  they  were  after- 
wards separated.  He  left  the  place  and  went  home,  and 
he  was  conliued  there  for  some  days  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow,  and  had  to  be  seen  by  a doctor. 

“Cross-examined:  He  did  not  s»y  the  defendant  was 
a swindler.  He  did  not  use  the  umbrella  until  the 
defendant  had  seized  him  and  said,  ‘You  call  me  a 
swindler?  ’ 

“ Other  evidence  was  given  on  the  two  summonses,  it 
being  shown  that  Mr.  Faulkner’s  assistant.  Miss  Scott, 
w.as  thrown  to  the  ground  in  the  struggle  between  the 
parties. 

“ Mr.  De  Rutzen  observed  that  Mr.  Hartshorne  had  a 
perfect  right  to  go  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  shop  and  complain 
about  the  photographs,  but  it  seemed  to  have  led  to  un- 
pleasant remarks,  and  then  Faulkner  took  upon  himself 
to  call  the  other  ■ no  gentleman,’  which  was  not  a pleasant 
thing  to  say.  Hartshorne  said  he  had  been  swindled,  and 
then  each  thought  the  other  was  going  to  strike  him,  and 
the  a.ssauUs  were  committed,  lie  should  dismiss  both  j 
summonses,  and  he  thought  both  of  the  parties  should 
apologise  to  Miss  Scott  for  having  thrown  her  to  the 
ground.”  ' 

The  magistrate  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  by  the  con  | 
flicting  evidence,  and,  regarding  both  parties  as  to  blame, 
dismissed  both  summonses.  It  scarcely  seems  to  be  a 
legitimate  conclusion  that  because  the  portraits  of  an  old 
woman  and  a baby  were  not  satisfactory — a most  common 
and  natural  circumstance  —a  customer  should  be  at  liberty  j 
to  proceed  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  or  to  use  language  I 
which  would  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  pictures,  but  we  know 
that,  artistically,  Mr.  Faulkner  does  not  often  fail.  The 
case  and  the  decision  here  lead  to  nothing,  and  establish 
no  precedent. 


! FRENCH  CORRESFONDENCE. 

' Observations  on  the  Condition  ok  the  Art  of  Photo- 
graphy IN  France. 

If  we  desire  to  be  really  useful  we  must  never  hesitate  to 
I speak  the  truth  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I feel  compelled 
to  declare  frankly,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
France,  the  beautiful  country  to  which  photography  owes 
its  birth,  has  allowed  itself  to  be  outstripped  by  other 
nations  in  respect  of  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  what 
is  pir  excellence  a popular  art.  Photography,  though  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  creative  powers  of  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  it — and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
often  denied  the  right  to  be  classed  among  the  fine  arts  — 
exacts  constant  and  conscientious  practice ; it  requires 
special  aptitude  and  close  attention  to  the  continua 
wants  of  the  professional  public  ; and,  as  a consequence 
its  followers  must  march  in  the  van  of  progress. 

With  a few  rare  exceptions,  1 fear  that  French  photo- 
graphers do  not  comply  with  these  conditions.  They  are 
very  slow  in  appreciating  the  value  of  technical  improve- 
ments ; they  are  with  great  difficulty  induced  to  quit  the 
beaten  paths  of  routine,  short  of  being  absolutely  forced 
to  do  so.  Unlike  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  noble 
desire  of  attaining  the  honours  of  a distinguished  position, 
they  never  seem  to  have  the  slightest  ambition  to  rise 
above  the  crowd.  The  majority  of  them  do  not  seek  to 
teach  themselves  ; they  read  very  little,  and  often  syste- 
I matically  ignore  every  new  process,  because  to  adopt  it 
I would  disturb  their  accustomed  habits,  v^hena  new  dis- 
covery, which  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  in 
: their  woik,  is  mentioned  in  their  hearing,  they  look  as  if 
' it  had  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  that,  though  the 
I said  discovery  may  be  known  all  the  world  over,  and  per- 
haps has  been  the  cause  of  success  and  fortune  to  a more 
intelligent  rival. 

I do  not  think  1 am  at  all  overrunning  the  bounds  of 
probability  in  asserting  that  there  are  few  photographers — 
and  it  is  especially  in  I’aris  itself  that  I have  had  occasion 
to  observe  what  many  will  think  almost  incredible — who 
know  anything  of  the  chemical  products  that  they  work 
with,  beyond  the  name  marked  on  the  label  of  the  bottle, 

! and  the  proper  time  to  use  them.  They  are  completely 
I ignorant  of  the  scientific  properties  of  those  products,  and 
1 feel  persuaded  that  there  are  not  ten  in  a thousand  of 
all  the  photographers  in  France  who  .are  capable  of  making 
a chemical  analysis. 

Photography  seems  to  be  treated  like  politics  or  geo- 
graphy ; it  is  dabbled  in  without  much  thought  given  to 
it,  and  then  its  professors  think  themselves  strong  in  it. 
At  the  present  moment  the  photographs  which  are  the 
greatest  favourites  with  the  public  owe  their  attractiveness 
to  the  excellence  of  the  retouching.  The  productions  of 
the  best  photographic  houses  in  France  absolutely  depend 
on  the  retoucher,  for  an  untouched  negative,  or  a portrait 
that  has  not  been  worked  upon  with  the  pencil,  would  be 
as  impossible  a phenomenon  as  a ballet  dancer  without  legs. 
And  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a portrait  painter  to  pro- 
duce, by  copying  a photograph  alone,  a portrait  which 
should  possess  any  resemblance  to  the  original.  Delica- 
cies of  colour  have  disappeaied,  light  and  shade  are 
altered,  lines  are  finished  inaccurately  and  unskilfully,  the 
expression,  the  feeling,  all  exist  no  longer  ! To  a customer 
who  complains  of  the  want  of  likeness  the  photographer 
replies  stiffly  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  a mistake,  as 
he  invents  nothing;  but  he  forgets  all  the  time  the  re- 
toucher, who  works  without  seeing  the  original,  and  has 
had  the  impertinence  to  improve  the  truth  of  the  sun’s 
r.ays,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  correcting  the  defects 
due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  process. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  constant  complaints  of 
1 artists  at  the  incompetence  of  retouchers,  no  school  for 
I instruction  in  retouching  has  been  established  iu  France 
1 Photograpners  are  .satisfied  to  take  the  first  assistant  tha  j 
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offers— often  a young  lady  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  drawing— to  execute  the  delicate  work  of  working- 
up  their  negatives  or  their  prints. 

It  is  true  there  does  not  exist  in  the  country  where 
Daguerre  was  born  a public  lecturer  on  photography,  and 
we  hare,  therefore,  no  right  to  complain  that  instruction 
is  not  given  in  the  art  of  retouching ; we  can  only  look 
for  the  aid  when  we  have  established  the  means.  But 
this  only  goes  abundantly  to  prove  what  I asserted  at 
starting,  that  France  does  not  hold — as  she  ought  to  hold  — 
the  first  place  in  photography  ; and  what  1 mean  to  say 
is,  that  if  this  fact  be  recognized — if  it  be  properly  and 
unostentatiously  deplored— the-e  will  be  some  hope  that 
she  may  rise,  by  right  of  birth  and  by  right  of  conquest, 
from  this  inferior  position.  By  proclaiming  the  truth 
to  her,  I may,  I trust,  be  acknowledged  to  be  acting  for 
her  advantage. 

This  condition  of  inferiority  which  she  now  occupies 
has  struck  with  great  force  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
photographic  progress,  especially  since  the  use  of  dry 
emulsions  has  become  everysvhere  so  very  prevalent.  In 
France  alone  have  the  processes  depending  on  these 
emulsions  been  met  with  coolness.  Here,  the  advantages 
they  offer  are  still  subjects  of  discussion,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  discredited  ; there  is  even — though  1 
can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  confess  it — serious  hostility 
manifested  against  them.  It  is  only  right  to  acknowledge 
that  the  photographic  societies  and  special  journals  do 
their  best  to  get  rid  of  this  feeling,  and  to  cause  the  pro- 
cesses in  question  to  take  root  among  us,  but  they  do  not 
make  many  converts ; and  though  there  are  certain 
specialists  who  by  their  works  and  their  researches  cause 
a belief  to  exist  that  there  is  in  this  country  a movement 
in  favour  of  what  1 call  the  “ new  films,"  it  must  in  truth 
be  confessed  that  this  movement  has  not  yet,  unfortunately, 
spread  to  the  photographic  studios. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  IIow  is  an  antagonism  of  this 
description  maintained?  We  cannot  admit  that  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  these  new  processes  having  been  imported 
from  abroad  ; however  true  it  may  be  that  articles  of 
foreign  invention  or  manufacture  take  a long  time  in 
making  their  way  in  France — often  because  the  inventors 
or  manufacturers  take  no  trouble  to  make  them  known — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Frenchmen  never  show  themselves 
exclusive  in  this  respect,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  every  intelli- 
gent people,  are  ready  to  accept  improvements  which  have 
not  taken  their  rise  among  themselves,  without  asking 
what  is  their  nationality. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  means  of  explaining  the  hostility 
that  1 have  just  mentioned  os  maintaining  itself  here 
in  every  branch  of  the  profession  except  among  those  who 
are  amateurs,  tourists,  or  members  of  scientific  societies. 
Professional  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining 
of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  dry 
plates,  and  are  courageous  enough  to  ask  seriously  whether 
the  continuous  improvements  which  are  from  day  to  day 
introduced  into  photographic  processes  may  not  have  a 
dangerous  aspect  for  the  commercial  practice  of  photo- 
graphy. If  I had  not  heard  them  in  several  quarters 
simultaneously,  I should  hardly  venture  to  make  myself 
the  echo  of  such  inanities ; I have  even  heard  these 
improvements  described  as  threatening  to  destroy  the 
profession. 

Was  the  profession  ruined  when  the  negative  processes 
overthrew  the  old  positive  processes  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre?  Have  horses  been  done  away  wdth  since  rail- 
ways came  into  existence?  Are  there  no  longer  spinners 
and  weavers  now  that  mules  and  power-looms  have  been 
introduced?  One  has  only  to  observe  the  streets  of  a 
manufacturing  town  when  the  hands  leave  work  for 
the  day,  to  receive  an  authoritative  answer  to  the 
question. 

1 he  French  photographer  is  thoroughly  in  the  wrong 
when  he  listens  to  the  sullen  voice  of  prejudice,  and  shows 


such  an  indisposition  to  accept  an  improvement  which  can- 
not fail  to  open  up  a new  era  of  prosperity  for  his  art  He 
must  be  induced  to  follow  in  the  forward  march  of  other 
nations ; it  is  a law  which  he  must  obey,  or,  as  sure  as 
fate,  he  will  be  trampled  down.  There  is  a kind  of  feel- 
ing of  decay  which  seems  to  be  prevailing  among  us,  and 
great  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  consequences  it  may 
entail;  this  spirit  we  especially  note,  to  our  grief,  at  the 
meetings  of  our  societies  and  at  our  exhibitions.  Each 
succeeding  meeting  has  a less  number  of  persons  to  take 
part  in  it ; each  exhibition  shows  fewer  and  fewer  exhibi- 
tors. The  Exhibition  of  Science  Applied  to  Industry  has 
now  been  open  for  more  than  a mouth,  and  the  number 
of  exhibitors  in  the  photographic  section  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers— and  that,  in  a city  like  Paris  ! 

This  result  is  really  disheartening.  It  is  not  merely  the 
opinion  of  a pessimist  which,  in  the  face  of  facts  like 
these,  maintains  that  France  will  soon  lose  the  position 
in  the  photographic  world  she  has  so  gloriously  main- 
tained, if  she  do  not  watch  well  over  her  future. 

K.  Versnaeyen. 

o 

ON  THE  PERM.\NENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES. 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  SCHXAUSS.* 

Formerly,  when  the  art  of  photography  was  practised 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  general  public,  and  more 
especially  for  taking  portraits,  attention  was  soon  and 
frequently  drawn  to  the  instability  of  photographic  pro- 
ductions, particularly  of  those  on  paper.  This  defect  was 
an  unpleasant  one  for  the  owner  ; but  still  it  was  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  now-a-days,  when  photography 
is  employed  as  an  aid  to  science  in  obtaining  reproductions 
which  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  posterity.  I need 
only  mention  astronomical  photographs,  and  those  of  rare 
manuscripts  and  prints,  of  the  pictures  of  plants  which 
seldom  come  into  bloom,  and  of  a thousand  other  infre- 
quently occurring  natural  phenomena.  The  fading  of  a 
photograph  of  this  kind  may  under  certain  circumstances 
occasion  an  irreparable  loss.  We  possess  at  the  present 
day  three  complete  different  methods  for  the  reproduction 
of  prints  for  photographic  negatives  : — 1.  The  original 
silver  printing,  as  it  is  called;  2.  The  pigment  or  carbon 
printing ; 3.  Printing  in  the  press  by  means  of  fatty  or 
printer’s  ink. 

Silver  Printiiif/.— The  foundation  of  this  process  is  silver 
chloride,  of  which  a thin  film  is  produced  in  and  on  the 
paper  by  means  of  a double  decomposition  of  some  chlorine 
compound  and  of  silver  nitrate  ; the  action  of  the  latter 
substance  must  take  place  after  that  of  the  former,  so  that 
an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  remains  always  in  the  paper, 
for  silver  chloride  alone  would  render  the  prints  grey  and 
monotonous.  At  first  this  kind  of  copying  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  tloating  a sheet  of  plain  paper  on  a solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium,  and,  after  drying  it, 
floating  it  again  on  one  of  silver  nitrate  ; after  drying  a 
second  time,  the  paper  could  be  employed  at  once  by  expos- 
ing it  under  a glass  or  paper  negaiive.  Prints  produced  by 
this  method,  however,  never  possessed  the  sharpness  of  the 
original  negative  ; it  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to 
give  the  paper  a shining  surface  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  various  baths  to  which  it  was  submitted.  For  this 
purpose  the  albumen  of  eggs  jiroved  itself  to  be  specially 
adapted,  and  in  consequence  the  manufacture  of  albumen- 
ized  paper  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price 
of  eggs  rose  considerably  in  the  market.  Persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  form  no  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  raw  materials  annually  consumed  by 
photographic  laboratories  in  Germany  alone.  The  same 
influence  was  observed  in  the  rise  of  the  price  of  silver, 
until,  fortunately  for  photographers,  a gold  standard  was 
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established  in  the  currency  of  tlie  German  empire,  and  in 
consequence  the  m«st  important  of  all  the  chemicals  used 
in  photography— silver  nitrate — became  much  cheaper. 

The  albumenized  paper  contained  the  requisite  amount 
of  an  alkaline  chloride,  so  that  the  operator  can  put  it 
at  once  to  float  on  the  silver  bath,  afeer  which  it  is  ready 
for  use.  From  the  fact  of  albumen  also  forming  with  silver 
an  insoluble  compound,  sensir.ive  to  light,  a further  cause 
of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  these  photographs  arises, 
for  in  the  so-called  fixing  process,  which  silver  chloride 
pictures  have  to  undergo  in  order  to  remove  the  salt 
which  has  not  been  acted  on  by  light,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  pictures  insensitive  under  further  exposure,  my 
experiments  prove  that  the  albuminate  of  silver  is  not 
simultaneously  decomposed.  It  is  also  a fact,  of  which 
anyone  can  convince  himself  by  inspecting  the  first  best 
photographer’s  show-case  that  is  exposed  occasionally  to 
strong  sunlight,  that  albumenized  pictures  gradually 
acquire  a reddish-yellow  tint  over  the  whole  surface. 

To  another  cause  is  due  the  fading  of  photographs  on 
paper  in  general,  especially  of  those  which  have  been  kept 
in  a damp  place  ; thi.s  defect  is  of  still  greater  importance 
than  the  one  previously  mentioned,  as  it  affects  also  those 
pictures  which  are  kept  in  the  dark.  This  fading  is,  more 
accurately  speaking,  a turning  yellow  of  the  deep  brown 
or  black  tones  of  a finished  chloride  of  silver  photograph, 
and  is  caused,  according  to  the  results  of  careful  investi- 
gation, by  the  formation  of  an  extremely  thin  film  of 
silver  sulphide.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  sulphur  of 
this  compound  is,  in  the  case  of  albumenized  prints,  at 
least  partially  derived  from  the  albumen,  but  in  reality  it 
is  given  off  in  large  quantities  by  the  sodium  hyposul- 
phite (or,  as  it  is  now-a-days  designated,  “ thiosulphate”) 
which  is  used  for  fixing  the  image,  and  for  which,  un- 
fortunately, up  to  the  present,  no  substitute  perfectly  free 
from  sulphur  has  been  found.  During  the  operation  of 
fixing,  sodium  chloride  and  silver  hyposulphite  are  first 
formed  from  the  silver  chloride  and  the  sodium  hyposulphite 
the  silver  hyposulphite,  by  taking  two  more  atoms  from  the 
sodium  hyposulphite,  forms  a double  salt  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  sodium  salt.  Silver  hyposulphite  alone 
is  decomposed  when  deposited,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  silver  sulphide.  A similar  change,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  free  sniphur,  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  time  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  ; this  sulphur,  in  a 
nascent  state,  attacks  the  silver  of  the  photograph,  unless 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  manipnlation  to 
remove  by  washing  every  trace  of  the  double  salt  of 
sodium  and  silver.  Fortunately,  there  are  various  means 
of  checking  the  entire  absence  of  the  hyposulphurous  salts 
in  the  last  wash  water,  but  the  use  of  them  in  practice  is 
limited,  more  especially  as  this  most  important  testing 
operation  is  generally  to  be  watched  by  mere  assistants  to 
photographers. 

Pigment  or  Carbon  Printing. — For  the  reproduction  of 
photographs,  therefore,  possessing  some  guarantee  of  per- 
manence, it  became  necessary  lo  try  other  methods  not 
depending  on  the  use  of  such  unstable  salts.  A method  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  invented,  as  is  known,  under  the 
name  of  pigment  or  carbon  printing,  but  experience 
has  also  shown  in  this  case  the  inexpediency  of  prema- 
turely cherishing  illusions.  The  foundation  of  the  pig- 
ment process  is  gelatine  sensitized  with  potassium 
bichromate,  and  tinted  with  some  colouring  material. 
Doubts  may  at  first  be  entertained  of  the  permanence  of 
these  carbon  prints,  seeing  that  they  depend  ou  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  easily  decomposable  substance  as  gela- 
tine; but  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  developing  of 
the  image  this  gelatine  is  for  the  most  part  removed. 
That  portion  of  the  gelatine  which  remains  on  the  paper 
has  been  completely  altered  in  its  chemical  properties  by 
the  action  of  the  chromium  compounds  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  has  become  nearly  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water.  As  an  extra  precaution  to  render  them  completely 


resistant,  the  prints  are  passed  through  a solution  of  alum. 
No  fear  need,  therefore,  be  entertained  of  the  gelatine  as  a 
cause  of  the  picture's  spoiling  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  more  reason  to  suspect  the  colouring  mate- 
rial employed,  to  which  really  the  picture  itself  is  due. 
Pure  carbon,  in  a state  of  finest  subdivision,  is  a thoroughly 
permanent  pigment,  and  should  iilways  be  chosen  for 
prints  of  special  value.  For  objects  to  be  rendered  artis- 
tically, however,  pure  black  is  not  a pleasing  colour,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  pigment  paper  are  therefore  in  the 
habit  of  adding  some  carmine  or  aniline  colouring  material 
in  order  to  produce  a warmer  ami  more  agreeable  tint. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  the  permanence  of  the 
picture  suffers  by  the  addition,  for  these  colours  are  liable 
to  change  under  exposure  to  light.  When  we  also  con- 
sider that,  in  the  hands  of  workmen  who  are  not  strictly 
conscientious,  the  operations  of  developing  and  washing 
are  apt  to  be  scampered,  and  that  the  chromium  salts  in 
consequence  are  not  always  completely  removed,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  fading  of  carbon  prints  may  even  be  ex- 
pected. Occasionally,  too,  the  gelatine  picture  peels  off 
partially  or  completely  from  its  paper  support  when  the 
latter  has  not  been  very  carefully  prepared. 

Printing  in  Fattg  Ink. — The  only  process  which  offers  a 
complete  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the  pictures 
produced  by  means  of  it  is  the  one  approved  by  an  experi- 
ence of  centuries— the  printing  in  printers’  or  fatty  ink— a 
substance  which  will  last  longer  than  the  paper  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Recent  discoveries  enable  us  from  any  nega- 
tive to  obtain  a positive  print  on  paper  in  fatty  ink,  and 
that  with  the  same  rapidity  as  is  secured  by  the  steam 
press  in  the  case  of  ordinary  type  printing,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  use  greater  care  in  rolling  up.  In  selecting  the 
particular  metho  I for  obtaining  a print,  special  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  object  that  is  to  be  reproduced — 
whether,  that  is,  it  contains  half-tones,  or  whether  the 
shading  can  be  given  by  lines  and  points,  as  is  the  case  in 
copper  plates,  wood-cuts,  &c.  In  the  latter  case  photo-litho- 
graphy and  photo-zincography  are  the  cheapest  methods ; 
but  when  half-tones  have  to  be  rendered,  collotype  must 
be  used.  Generally,  we  may  say  that  collotype  printing 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  methods  of  this  kind  of 
photographic  printing.  From  even  a good  collotype  plate 
one  thousand  prints  can  easily  be  taken,  and  these  can  be 
sold  at  a very  cheap  rate  when  pressed  on  dull  writing  or 
thin  cartridge  paper.  Any  injury  which  may  happen  to  the 
plate  can  be  readily  repaired. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  BOOKS  AND  PICTURES. 

A NEW  BiP,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Copy- 
right, has  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Manners  : — 
According  to  it  the  author  of  a book  first  published  in  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions  will  be  entitled  to  the  copyright  throughout 
those  dominions,  whether  he  is  a British  subject  or  not,  or 
whether  he  is  domiciled  or  resident  in  those  dominions  or  not. 
With  regard  to  a book  first  published  out  of  Her  Majesty’s  domi- 
nions, the  i)rovision  is  that  the  author  may  acquire  the  copyright 
by  republishing  it  in  those  dominions  within  three  years  from  the 
first  publication,  if,  .at  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  he  is  either 
a British  subject  or  an  alien  domiciled  in  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 
In  this  case  the  copyright  would  date  from  their  publication. 
The  time  for  the  duration  of  the  copyright  is  thus  regulated 
by  the  Bill  : — If  the  book  be  published  in  the  lifetime  and 
under  the  true  name  of  the  author,  the  copyright  would  endure 
for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death  ; but 
for  thirty  years  only  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  if  the 
book  be  not  published  in  the  author’s  true  name,  or  if  it  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  With  regard  to  what  would  constitute  an 
infringement  of  the  copyright,  not  only  would  it  be  illegal  to 
print  a copy  of  the  book  without  consent,  but  to  print  an  abridg- 
ment or  a translation  of  it,  or  to  dramatize  it  by  preparing  or 
adapting  it  for  representation  on  the  stage  as  a dramatic  piece,  or 
to  cause  a dramatized  version  of  it  to  bo  publicly  performed.  It 
is  provided  that  no  legal  proceedings  be  taken  or  forfeiture  in 
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curred  iu  respect  of  any  infringement  of  copyright  until  registra- 
tion has  been  effected  with  the  Stationers’  Company.  And  to 
register,  the  proprietor  must  deliver  to  the  Registrar  a copy  of  the 
book,  accompanied  by  a verified  statement  showing  the  name, 
address,  and  calling  of  the  publisher  and  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
copyright,  and  the  place  and  date  of  the  first  publication.  If  the 
author's  true  name  is  published,  the  statement  must  also  include 
his  name,  address,  and  calling.  The  book  thus  delivered  to  the 
Registrar  is  directed  to  be  sent  on  'oy  him  to  the  British  Museum, 
Moreover,  it  is  provided  that  the  assignment  of  a co[)yright  be 
invalid  unless  it  be  registered  ; and  that  every  registered  pro- 
prietor shall  have  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  the  copyright, 
with  the  exception  that  it  is  left  open  for  rules  to  be  made  for 
caveats  being  entered  against  any  such  disposition.  These  and 
other  rules  for  the  regulation  of  registration  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  In 
the  case  of  any  work  published  in  series,  it  is  provided  for  the 
copyright  of  the  whole  to  belong  to  the  proprietor,  as  if  he  were 
the  author  of  the  whole,  when  the  parts  have  been  composed  on 
the  terms  that  the  copyright  in  the  composition  shall  belong  to 
the  proprietor.  This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  certain  qualifi- 
cations, among  which  is  one  which  says  that,  except  with  regard 
to  an  encyclopicdia,  the  proprietor  of  the  eopyright  may  not  pub- 
lish any  of  the  compositions  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  book 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  And  after  three  years  from 
the  first  publication,  toe  right  of  publishing  the  composition  sepa- 
rately would  vest  exclusively  in  the  author.  The  provisions  of 
the  Bill  with  respect  to  books  published  in  series  are  made  to  | 
apply  to  newspapers  as  regards  original  compositions  of  a literary 
character,  but  not  as  regards  the  portion  containing  news. 

One  of  the  provisions  imposes  no  small  burden  on  the  British 
Museum  in  directing  that  the  publisher  of  a newspaper  must 
send  a copy  of  every  number  to  the  Museum  within  a week  of 
publication.  With  regard  to  lectures,  it  is  provided  that  if  they 
be  other  than  those  delivered  in  a university,  public  school, 
college,  or  public  foundation,  or  by  any  person  in  virtue  of  or 
.according  to  a charity,  the  author  is  to  be  entitled  to  copyright 
in  them,  just  as  if  they  were  books.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
necessary  to  register  a lecture  which  is  not  published.  As  long  as 
a lecture  has  not  been  printed  and  published  by  the  author,  a 
man  will  infringe  the  copyright  if  he  delivers  the  lecture  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  proprietor.  But  a newspaper  is  not  to 
be  debarred  from  publishing  a report  of  the  lecture  in  the  current 
edition,  unless  the  author  before  or  at  the  time  of  delivering  the 
lecture  gave  notice  of  a prohibition.  The  copyright  iu  dramatic 
pieces  or  musical  compositions  which  are  either  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  publicly  performed,  is  subjected  by  the  Bill  to  the 
following  rules  : — It  is  an  infringment  to  perform  one  publicly, 
or  any  part  of  one,  or  any  abridgment  or  adaptation,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  proprietor.  If  a piece  or  composition  is 
publicly  performed,  but  not  printed  and  published  .as  a book,  it 
may  be  registered  without  the  delivery  of  a copy  or  a statement 
of  the  publisher’s  name.  The  first  public  performance  or  the 
first  publication  by  printing  and  publishing  as  a book,  whichever 
may  be  the  earliest  in  date,  is  to  be  deemed  the  first  “ publica- 
tion.” When  the  first  public  performance  takes  place  out  of 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  copyright  may  be  acquired  either  by  a 
public  performance  or  by  publication  as  a book  iu  those  dominions 
within  three  years.  Some  annoyance  would,  no  doubt,  be  saved 
by  the  provision  that  the  purchaser  of  a printed  copy  of  a musi- 
cal composition  is  to  have  the  right  of  publicly  performing  it, 
unless  the  copy  contains  on  the  title-page,  or  iu  souie  other  con- 
spicuous position,  a statement  that  the  purchaser  will  not  have 
that  right  without  con.sent,  and  also  specifies  the  name  and 
address  of  some  person  authorized  to  give  the  con.sent.  And  a 
purchaser  who  cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  find  the  person 
so  specified,  is  authorized  by  the  Bill  to  perform  the  piece  with- 
out any  consent.  Moreover,  where  a musical  composition  is 
published  with  words,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  the 
words  is  not  authorized  to  prevent  a person  from  u.sing  the  words 
with  the  music  at  any  public  performance.  Part  z of  the  Bill 
relates  to  paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  and  photographs  ; 
part  3 to  colonial  copyright  ; part  4 to  foreign  copyright  ; and 
part  5 contains  soma  general  provis'ous  relating  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  the  like. 

C<  PTRioHT  IK  Photographs. 

'Ihe  Bill  enacts  as  regards  photographs  as  follows: — 

Painting. — 1.  The  autlior  of  an  original  painting  shall  bo  en- 
titled to  copyright  therein  throughout  Her  ^lajesty’s  dominions, 
whether  the  painting  is  first  published  in  or  out  ol  Her  Jlajosty ’s 


dominions,  and  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a British  subject, 
or  domiciled  or  resident  in  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  unless  the 
painting  is  first  published  out  of  Her  -Majesty’s  dominions  and 
the  author  thereof  is  not  a British  subject  and  not  domiciled  in 
Her  iMajesty’s  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication. 

2.  Provided  that  there  shall  be  no  copyright  in  a painting 
unless  the  painting,  and  every  copy  thereof  made  with  the 
author’s  consent  before  the  painting  is  published,  bears  the 
author’s  name  and  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  painting. 

Copyright  in  a painting  published  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  shall  endure  for  the  following  terras  ; — 

(a.)  If  the  painting  is  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
for  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

(i.)  If  the  painting  is  published  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
for  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  publication. 

Every  person  shall  be  deemed  to  infringe  the  copyright  in  a 
painting  who,  during  the  term  of  copyright,  does,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  any  of  the 
following  things  ; namely — 

{a)  Makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  copy  of  the  painting  ; 
or  \b.)  imports  or  causes  to  be  imported  for  sale  or  exhibition 
any  copy  of  the  painting  made  in  any  foreign  country  or  made 
in  infringement  of  copyright  ; or  (c.)  sells,  publishes,  exposes 
for  sale,  or  exhibits,  or  causes  to  be  sold,  published,  exposed  for 
sale,  or  exhibited,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  and  exhibi- 
tion, any  copy  of  the  painting  made  or  imported  iu  infringe- 
ment of  copyright. 

Where  a painting  is  sold  or  is  executed  on  the  order  of  any 
person  for  valuable  consideration,  the  copyright  therein  shall 
vest  in  the  purchaser  or  person  on  whose  order  it  is  executed, 
unless  the  author  reserves  it  by  written  agreement. 

Where  the  copyright  in  a painting  is  reserved  by  agree- 
ment— 

1.  The  author  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
for  the  time  being  of  the  painting,  execute  or  authorize  any 
person  to  execute  any  copy  thereof;  and  the  owner  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  preventing  the  execution  of  any  such  copy 
as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 

2.  If  the  copyright  is  infringed  the  owner  of  the  painting 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  the  suue  proceedings  iu  respect  of  the 
infringment  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright, 

3.  Provided  that  if  the  infringement  is  by  any  person  other 
than  the  author,  the  owner,  before  ho  takes  any  legal  proceed- 
ings in  respect  thereof,  shall  give  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right notice  of  the  infringement,  and  of  his  intention  to  take 
proceedings  iu  case  the  proprietor  fails  to  do  so.  and  shall  give 
the  proprietor  an  opportunity  of  taking  proceedings  to  prevent 
the  infringement. 

4.  The  proprietor  of  the  copyright  shall,  or  if  he  fails  after 
notice  from  the  owner  of  the  painting,  then  that  owner 
may  register  the  copyright  in  the  painting  by  delivering  to  the 
registrar  a statement,  verified  m the  prescribed  manner,  show- 
ing the  nature  and  subject  of  the  painting,  the  name,  address, 
and  calling  of  the  auilior,  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright, 
and  of  tho  owner  of  the  painting,  ami  the  date  of  and  parties 
to  the  agreement. 

5.  The  statement  may  bo  in  or  to  the  otfoct  of  tho  form 
contained  in  tho  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  in  or  to  the 
effect  of  such  other  form  as  may  for  the  time  being  bs  pre- 
scribed. 

6.  Until  Hie  copyright  is  registered,  no  legal  proceedings 
shall  be  tak?n  or  forfeiture  incurred  in  respect  of  any  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  iu  the  painting. 

7.  Unless  the  copyright  is  registered  within  one  month 
after  tho  date  of  the  agreement,  no  legal  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  or  forfeiture  incurred  in  respect  of  any  copy  made  or  im- 
ported before  tho  date  of  registration,  whether  any  such  copy 
IS  sold  or  e.xhibited  before  or  .ifter  that  date. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  right  of  a person  to 
copy  or  use  any  painting  in  which  there  is  no  copyright,  or  to 
represent  any  scene  or  object  notwithstanding  that  there  may 
bo  copyright  in  some  representation  of  that  scene  or  object. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a person  who  has  sold  a 
painting  from  selling  or  using  any  models,  casts,  sketches,  or 
studies  made  by  him  for  the  |iurpose  of  making  the  painting, 
so  that  he  do  not  repeat  or  colourably  imitate  tho  design  of 
the  painting. 

Sciilptiirei).  — 1.  Tho  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
paintings  shall  apply  to  sculptures  ns  if  they  were  herein  re- 
enacted with  the  substitution  of  “sculpture”  for  “ painting.” 

2.  The  author  of  a copy  of  a sculpture  iu  which  there  is  no 
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copyriKht,  or  vphich  was  copied  witli  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  proprietor  of  tlie  copyright,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
copyright  as  if  his  copy  were  an  original  sculpture. 

Engravings  and  Photographs. — 1.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  paintings  shall  apply  to  engravings  as  if  they 
were  herein  re-enacted  with  the  substitution  of  “ engraving  ” 
for  “painting,”  subject  as  follows: — a.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  to  the  name  of  the  author  and  date  of  execution  shall 
not  apply,  but  there  shall  be  no  copyright  in  an  engraving 
unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  printed  thereon,  b.  The  copy- 
right in  an  engraving  shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  plate, 
stone,  or  other  instrument  by  means  of  which  copies  of  the  en- 
graving are  produced,  c.  Where  the  engraving  is  made  on 
the  order  of  any  person  for  a valuable  consideration,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyrig.“t  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sell,  expose  for 
sale,  or  exhibit,  any  copy  of  the  engraving  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  person,  and  that  person  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  preventing  the  selling,  exposing  for  sale,  or  exhibition  of  any 
copy  of  the  engraving,  and,  if  the  copyright  is  infringed,  of 
taking  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  infringement,  as  if  he  were 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  paintings  shall 
apply  to  photographs  as  if  they  were  herein  re-enacte  i with 
the  substitution  of  “ photograph  ” for  “ painting,’’  subject  as 
follows  : — a.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  name  of  the 
author  and  date  of  execution  shall  notapply  A.  The  copyright 
in  a photograph  shall  endure  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  photograph,  and  no  longer  ; — c.  The  copy- 
right in  a photograph  shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  nega- 
tive from  which  the  photograph  is  printed  : — d.  Where  the 
photograph  has  been  made  on  the  order  of  any  person  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  exhibit  any  copy  of  the 
photograph  without  the  consent  of  that  person,  and  that  person 
shall  have  the  same  right  of  preventing  the  selling,  exposing 
for  sale,  or  exhibition  of  any  copy  of  the  photograph,  and,  if 
the  copyright  is  infringed,  of  taking  proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  infringement,  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  registration  of 
the  copyright  in  books  shall  apply  to  the  copyright  in  en- 
gravings and  photographs  ns  if  they  were  herein  re-enacted 
with  the  snbstitution  of  “engraving  ” or  “photograph,”  as  the 
case  requires,  for  “ book  ; ” except  that  where  an  engraving  or 
photograph  has  not  a distinctive  title  there  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  title  in  the  statement  required  on  registration  a short 
description  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  work. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Works  of  Art. — Every  person  who 
commits  any  of  the  following  offences;  that  is  to  say, — a. 
fraudulently  signs  or  otherwise  afB.xes,  or  causes  to  be  signed  or 
affixed,  on  or  to  any  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  photo- 
graph, or  negative  of  a photograph,  any  name,  initials,  or 
monogram ; or, — h.  Frandulently  sells,  publishes,  exhibits, 
offers  for  sale,  or  exposes  for  sale  or  exhibition,  any  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  photograph,  or  negative  of  a photograph, 
having  thereon  the  name,  initials,  or  monogram  of  a person 
who  did  not  make  the  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  photo- 
graph, or  negative  ; or — e.  Fraudulently  sells,  publishes,  exhi- 
bits, offers  for  sale,  or  exposes  fur  sale  or  exhibition,  any  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  engraving,  photograph,  or  negative  of  a photo- 
graph, as  having  been  made  by  the  author  of  the  original  work 
of  which  it  is  a copy  or  imitation  ; or — d.  Where  a painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  photograph,  or  negative  of  a photograph 
has  been  sold,  and  subsequently  altered  during  tbo  life  of  tbe 
author  and  without  his  consent,  knowingly  sells,  publishes,  or 
offers  for  sale,  the  work  so  altered,  or  any  copy  thereof,  as,  or 
as  a copy  of,  tbe  unaltered  work  of  the  author,  shall  be  liable  to 
a fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  and  double  tbe  full  price,  if  any, 
at  which  any  such  paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, or  negatives  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  this 
fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  aggrieved. 

2.  Every  work  which  has  the  name,  initials,  or  monogram  of 
any  person  so  fraudulently  signed  thereon  or  affixed  theret  >. 
or  which,  being  spurious  or  altered,  is  so  fraudulently  or 
falsely  ascribed  to  any  person,  shall  be  forfeited  to  that  person, 
or  his  assigns,  or  legal  personal  representatives. 

3.  Provided  that  no  penalty  shall  be  incurred  under  this 
section  unless  the  person  whose  name,  initials,  or  monagram 
is  or  are  used,  or  to  whom  a spurious  or  altered  work  is 
ascribed,  is  alive  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was  committed, 
or  was  alive  within  twenty  years  before  that  time. 

Where  an  engraving  or  photograph  is  published  as  part  of  a ) 


book  containing  letterpress,  it  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  part  of  the  book,  and  not  an  engraving  or 
photograph ; and  the  copyright  in  the  engraving  or  photograph 
shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  the  book. 

Ccmfsuon&enrt. 

THE  PIIOTOGRAPIIIC  Alll’ISTS’  CO-OPERATIVE 
SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

Sui, — If  “ Kaleidoscope  ” means  to  insinuate  that  the 
P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  “ entice  shareholders  by  a fictitious  busi- 
ness,” or  conduct  business  upon  any  but  strictly  honour- 
able principles,  I beg  to  give  him  the  most  unqualified 
denial. 

The  Association  has  been  well  received  by  photographers 
and  manufacturers;  the  dealers  or  middle-men  alone  object 
to  it. 

The  object  of  “ Kaleidoscope’s”  anonymous  and  unjusti- 
fiable attack  sufficiently  appears  by  the  tone  of  his  com- 
munications. 

The  benefit  already  conferred  upon  photographers  by 
the  Association  is  shown  oy  the  reduction  in  prices  which 
many  dealers  have  offered — for  cash — since  the  Associa- 
tion commenced  business. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

II.  Kerk, 

Managing  Director  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.,  Ld. 

43,  Charterhouse  Squaie,  E.C.,  Aug.  18. 

[AVe  regret  exceedingly  that  Captain  Kerr  or  the 
P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  should  find  in  the  “ Gup  ” of  Kaleidoscope 
any  insinuation  as  to  their  mode  of  conducting  business. 
We  can,  and  we  willingly  do,  give  them  the  fullest  assur- 
rance  that  no  motive  could  exist  to  induce  our  contributor 
to  indulge  in  any  such  insinuation.  On  our  own  part,  if 
we  had  seen  the  slightest  doubt  implied  as  to  the  strict 
honour  of  the  Association  and  its  management,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  permitted  it  to  appear,  and  we 
regret  that  the  possible  construction  of  the  paragraph 
should  have  caused  them  annoyance.  As  regards  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
them.  No  one  can  for  a moment  be  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  co-operation,  as  a system,  involves  anything 
censurable  or  unworthy,  or  that  its  application  to  photo- 
graphy cau  be  more  objectionable  than  it  is  to  the  distri- 
bution of  sugar,  cheese,  and  bacon,  in  relation  to  which 
form  of  co-operation  the  public  seem  to  be  very  well 
satisfied. — Ed.] 


Sir, — I do  think  your  “ Gup  ” writer  is  not  warranted 
in  speaking  of  the  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.  in  the  way  he  has  done. 
Let  me  tell  him  that  my  fiist  little  order  for  about  X3 
saved  me  14s.,  and  I can  tell  him  of  a dozen  photographers 
who  can  give  him  the  same  experience. 

I suppose  my  account  with  the  Stores  will  amount  to 
between  X500  and  X600  per  year. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

A Fhotographer. 

[Our  correspondent  should  have  remembered  that  to 
give  weight  to  his  letter  be  should  have  signed  his  name, 
as  the  mere  signature  “A  Photographer”  possesses  no 
authority.  In  order  that  his  testimony  may  duly  repre- 
sent the  value  it  really  possesses,  we  may  add  that  ho  is 
one  of  the  most  skilful  aed  successful  of  metropolitan 
portraitists. — Ed.] 


Ipromiings  of  ^oculits. 

Photographic  Society  or  Ireland. 

A MEETING  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Institute,  Molesworth 
Street,  Dublin,  Wednesday,  the  I3th  of  August,  8 atp.m.,  the 
vice-president,  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  five  new  members  were  proposed  for  election  at 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  George  Mansfield  detailed  his  method  of  preparation 
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of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
the  long  and  troublesome  process  of  digestion  might  be  obviated 
by  forming  the  bromide  of  silver  in  a very  weak  solution  of 
the  gelatine,  which  was  then  boiled  for  about  fen  minutes,  the 
remainder  of  the  complement  of  gelatine  in  the  formula  being 
added  when  the  first  solution  had  cooled  down  to  about  lOO'* 
Fah.  The  formula  used  was  a slight  modification  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett’s with  Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine.  The  emulsion  thus  pro- 
duced he  found  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  ordinary  landscape 
work  of  most  amateur  photographers,  and  fully  capable  of 
rendering  good  negatives.  He  found  that  tho  addition  of  one 
ounce  of  strong  methylated  alcohol  to  every  ten  ounces  of  emul- 
sion ensured  its  keeping  good  for  at  least  many  months.  He 
also  advocated  the  omission  from  the  developer  of  the  bromide 
generally  used  ; and  certainly  tho  large  negative  shown  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  tho  score  of  cleainess.  The  develop- 
ment took  place  as  quickly  as  with  a wet  plate.  The  discussion 
which  followed  as  to  the  desirability  of  extreme  rapidity  for 
landscape  work,  and  as  to  the  capability  of  the  gelatine  process 
of  rendering  the  detail  in  shadaws,  clearly  showed  the  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Alexander  Conan  described  the  preparation  of  plates, 
nsing,  instead  of  Nelson’s  Mo.  1 gelatine,  Swinbourne’s  isinglass, 
which  he  found  had  very  many  advantages  over  tho  former, 
being  more  easily  worked  in  warm  weather,  and  not  so  liable  to 
frill  or  blister.  The  plates,  as  shown,  were  vary  free  from  all 
blurring,  remarkably  clear  in  the  shadows,  and  of  a good 
printing  density  and  colour.  They  were  not,  however,  as  rapid 
as  Swan’s  plates,  and  ho  found,  when  endeavouring  to  in  crease 
the  rapidity,  that  the  difficulty  ofavoiding  fog  was  considerable. 
One  ot  Rouch’s  new  patent  cameras  for  12  by  12  plates  was  ex- 
hibited, and  was  almost  unanimously  approved  of  for  its  extreme 
lightness  and  portability.  The  replies  to  the  interrogations  in 
the  question-box  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  the  10th  September. 


in  S^lnMo. 

Persian  and  English  Art. — Those  of  our  readers  inte- 
rested in  perffct  design  in  art-industries  should  call  at  the 
show-rooms  of  Messrs.  Hukin  and  Heath,  19,  Charterhouse 
Street,  Ilolborn  Circus,  where  they  have  now  on  view  some 
very  charming  examples  of  Persian  art  in  gold  and  silver. 
Some  examples  of  design  by  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser  in  elec- 
tro-plate are  singularly  fine,  and  worth  examination.  Sim- 
plicity, severity,  and  perfect  function,  characterize  every  piece. 
The  whole  display  will  well  repay  a visit. 

The  Weather. — Mr.  James  Glaisher  has  supplied  to  the 
Registrar-General  a short  history  of  the  bad  weather  which  set 
in  ou  the  17th  of  October,  1878.  He  has  to  state  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  eight  months  ending  June,  1879 — namely, 
41  ’65deg. — is  the  lowest  since  tho  celebrated  year  of  great  frost, 
1814,  when  it  was  as  low  as  40’4deg.  The  instances  of  such  low 
temperature  in  the  last  100  years  are  these: — In  1783-84  tho 
mean  temperature  of  the  eight  months  ending  June  was 
41-3deg. ; in  1784-85  it  was  also  41’3deg.  ; in  1788-89  it  was 
41-2deg.  ; in  1794-95  it  was  40'9deg.  ; in  179(1-97  it  was  41-3 
deg.  ; in  1813-14  it  was  40’4deg.  ; in  1815-16  it  was  41'7deg. ; 
in  1854-55  it  was  41'9deg. ; in  1878-79, 41'65deg.  The  weather 
following  June  in  tho  years  1784  and  1786  was  cold;  in  the 
year  1789  it  was  cold,  excepting  in  December  ; in  1795  it  was 
cold  in  July  and  November ; in  1797  it  was  cold,  excepting  in 
July  and  December  ; in  1815  it  was  cold,  excepting  for  a very 
warm  September;  in  1855 it  was  moderately  warm  to  October 
and  cold  in  November  and  December.  Therefore,  ns  a rule, 
the  same  cold  weather  hascontinued  throughout  the  year.  This 
is  all  the  comfort  Mr.  Glaisher  has  to  offer. — Times. 


®omsffon&fttts. 

L. — We  regret  that  the  article  on  the  dark  room  must  be  delayed 
for  a week  or  two.  We  will  give  attention  to  the  point  you  men- 
tion in  it. 

Your  rectilinear  lens  is  most  suited  for  arcliiteotnral  and 
general  work. 


Bromide. — You  will  find  itwise,  in  commencing  the  use  of  gela- 
tine plate.s,  to  road  up  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in 
the  present  and  last  volume  of  the  News,  and  in  the  last  Year- 
Book.  Very  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
frilling  and  the  n medies  for  it,  such  as  alum,  methylated  spirit, 
&ic.  In  Mr.  Jarman’s  useful  pracMcal  articles  (see  News,  July 
11th  and  following  number),  you  will  find  that  in  his  experi- 
ence the  use  of  methylated  spirit  in  the  developing,  fixing,  and 
washing  solutions  proves  a perfect  cure. 

Printer. — Some  of  the  stains  are  clearly  due  to  hypo,  and  have 
been  caused  by  contact  witli  other  prints  containing  hypo.  That 
of  Lodore  is  clearly  an  example  of  such  a case,  as  the  impress  of 
another  print  with  its  corner  turned  up  is  clearly  there  on  the 
back  of  that  sent  to  us;  and  the  markings  are  due  to  contact 
between  hypo  and  silver.  The  other  large  print  bears  a some- 
what similar  mark,  and  the  stain  is  from  tho  same  cause.  The 
other  stains  are  probably  due  to  a similar  cause  in  a much 
slighter  degree  ; some  are  scarcely  marked  at  all.  The  photo- 
graphs are  good,  and  well  printed.  Do  not  pack  quite  so  firmly 
in  future.  We  could  scarcely  get  the  parcel  undone  without 
tearing  up  photographs  and  the  letter  in  which  they  were 
wrapped. 

Curator. — The  black  and  white  of  which  you  speak  may  bo  ob- 
tained with  almost  any  toning  bath.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the 
negative.  With  a good  intense  negative  which  permits  deep 
printing  you  can  get  any  tone.  The  lime  bath  is,  however, 
generally  most  conducive  to  black  tones.  Take  2 grains  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  3 grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  dissolve 
in  16  ounces  of  water.  Allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
use.  Remember  deep  printing  is  imperative,  and  little  or  no 
washing  before  toning. 

W.  W. — The  defect  in  the  print  you  enclose  is  due,  most  probably, 
to  imperfect  fixation.  The  hypo  solution  may  have  been  weak, 
or  partly  exhausted,  or  (he  temperature  of  the  solution  may  have 
been  very  low,  and  its  solvent  powers  very  slight.  In  any  of  which 
cases  a portion  of  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver  being  left  in  tho 
print  produces,  when  it  becomes  decomposed,  the  dirty  mottling 
seen  in  the  prints.  It  might  pos.sibly  ari.se  from  the  presence  of 
hypo  in  the  mounting  cards,  which  would  produce  a similar  re- 
sult ; but  wo  do  not  think  it  likely  to  be  the  cause  here.  2.  We 
never  used  a substratum  of  albumen  for  opal  collodio-chloride 
pictures,  because  we  believe  that  albumen  conduces  to  fading, 
either  on  paper  or  glass.  Many  writers  on  the  subject  strongly 
recommend  the  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  as  aiding  in  se- 
curing perfect  adhesion  of  the  film,  and  also  in  securing  a richer 
and  more  vigorous  image.  We,  you  will  find,  hove  never  recom- 
mended such  a substratum,  but  merely  an  edging  of  it  to  secure 
adhesion  when  a tough  collodion  in  used.  3.  You  will  find  a letter 
this  week. 

A.  C.  B. — There  is  no  preparation  which  applied  to  prints  before 
rcdling  will  give  them  a surface  like  enamelling.  W'e  know  of 
nothing  but  enamelling  which  gives  a similar  surface.  Burnish- 
ing, after  using  a solution  of  Castile  soap  in  alcohol,  gives  a very 
high  surface,  but  not  equal  to  enamelling.  Encaustic  paste  im- 
jiroves  the  print,  but  does  not  give  a surface  like  enamelling. 
Thanks  for  hint.  This  answer  has  been  delayed. 

Searched  in  Vain. — We  do  not  know  the  name  of  tho  maker  of 
Field's  Patent  Tent.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  can  inform  us 
and  our  correspondent. 

B.  L.  M. — The  gelatine  emulsion  processes  generally  arequite  open 
to  the  use  of  everybody,  and  free  from  what  you  term  patent 
trammels.  Mr.  Kennett  holds  a patent  for  a special  mode  of 
preparing  his  pellicle,  but  you  may  make  and  use  gelatine  emul- 
sion without  trenching  upon  the  rights  or  claims  of  anyone.  Some 
of  the  commercial  methods  are  secret ; but  there  are  plenty  of 
excellent  methods  published  fully.  2.  We  cannot  very  well  advise 
you  whether  to  make  your  own  emulsion,  or  to  purchase  plates  or 
materials.  Perhaps,  at  least  for  a beginning,  it  would  be  wise  to 
purchase  ready  prepared  plates  ; theu  if  you  succeed,  and  like 
the  results,  you  may  try  your  hand  at  preparation  of  your  own 
plates. 

U.  Gooden  writes  to  say  that  a photograph,  registered  by  Mr. 
Poole,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Bojal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  is  not  the  copyright  of  Mr. 
Poole,  who  only  acted  as  assistant  to  Jfr.  Gooden,  who  was 
really  commissioned  to  do  the  work.  Our  correspondent  will 
have  a definite  remedy  under  the  Copyright  Act  if  he  can  sub- 
stantiate this  statement  in  a court  of  law. 

J.  G.— We  do  not  know  any  house  which  makes  metal  window 
frames  suitable  for  skylight.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  give  information. 

B.B.,  J.  C.  Burrow,  Ernest  Kavanaoii,  and  other  corres- 
pondents, in  our  next. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


August  '29,  1879.] 
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PHOTOGll.\PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Advertising  Be.\uties— What  Leaves  to  take,  and 

WHAT  TO  LEAVE  ALONE. 

Advertising  Beauties. — We  are  afraid  photographers  are 
responsible  for  a good  many  of  the  vanities  of  the  day. 
We  are  not  going  to  charge  them  with  anything  so  bad  as 
the  introduction  of  crutch  and  toothpick,  nor,  indeed,  to 
pandering  to  tliat  particular  vanity,  for  although,  as  a 
popular  song  has  it, — 

“ I’ve  been  photographed  like  this, 

I’ve  been  photographed  like  that,” 
we  cannot  call  to  n.iud  having  seen  a picture  of  a soi-disant 
swell  with  these  implements  in  hand.  The  originators  of 
the  silly  custom  were  probably  the  gents  who  are  so  used 
to  having  yard-measure  and  scissors  in  hand  by  day,  that 
they  must  perforce  have  something  to  replace  such  things 
by  night.  But  the  photographer  has  his  sins,  nevertheless, 
for  he  is  responsible,  in  a great  measure,  for  that  objec- 
tionable person — the  professional  beauty . A lady  whose 
profession  it  is  to  be  a beauty, and  to  appear  in  that  character 
at  fancy  fairs,  would  scarcely,  one  would  think,  hold  a very 
exalted  position  ; but,  thanks  to  photographers,  she  has 
become  a very  grand  personage  indeed.  She  at  once  takes 
rank  with  other  notables,  with  royalty,  science,  and  dis- 
tinguished murderers.  Love  levels  all ; but  photography, 
according  to  a modern  author,  is  quite  as  powerful  a leveller  ; 
you  are  all  put  in  the  same  row  in  the  shop  windows.  They 
are  all  stars  that  are  seen  there,  and,  as  happens  in  the  tir- 
manent,  the  falling  stars  show  more  brilliantly  than  the 
rest ; they  are  the  most  attractive,  and  hence  they  are 
placed  “ ’twixt  a bishop  and  a queen.”  The  professional 
beauty  dazzles  nearly  as  much  as  a falling  star,  and  as  she 
has  any  number  of  bewitching  dresses  at  her  command,  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that,  once  she  has  chosen  her  calling, 
she  should  have  followed  it  up  and  be  photographed  like  this 
and  photographed  like  that.  Actors  and  actresses  doubt- 
less indulge  in  the  same  weakness,  but  in  their  case  there 
is,  at  any  rate,  some  excuse.  With  them,  to  be  pourtrayed 
is  another  mode  of  advertising,  (piite  as  legitimate  as  the 
puff  paragraphs  that  appear  iu  the  papers,  while  to  be  j 
photographed  like  tais  and  photographed  like  that  is  with  ^ 
them  simply  a representation  of  various  characters.  We 
do  not,  moreover,  look  upon  their  pictures  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  well-looking,  but  because  the  portraits 
remind  us  that  the  oiiginals  have  more  or  less  brains.  But 
with  the  professional  beauty,  the  matter  of  brains  does  not 
come  under  discussion  at  all ; the  case  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  spry  young  Americaine.  whose  speech  was.  “ I mayn’t 
be  pretty,  but  mother  says  I’ve  got  the  intellects  in  me.” 
Now  the  professional  beauty’s  own  duties  are  to  attend 
fancy  fairs  and  be  photographed.  They  are  probably  as 
harmless  occupations  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and  seeing 
that  the  photographer  must  benefit  a good  deal  by  them,  it 
is  not  likely  he  will  think  very  harshly  of  the  lovely  crea- 
tures with  whom  he  has  to  do.  But,  nevertheless,  he  is 
responsible  in  a great  measure,  at  any  rate  to  society,  if  he 
is  not  the  raison  (Cetre  of  the  professional  beauty.  In  the 
fashionable  annuals  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
representations  of  the  belles  of  society  now  and  then,  no 
doubt,  but  these  florid  worts  had  but  a limited  circulation, 
which  was  practically  confined  to  the  upper  ten.  But 
nowadays,  the  supply  of  these  portraits  is  to  the  public 
g-'nerally,  and  you  may  purchase  the  charming  Mrs.  A.  or 
Lady  B.  for  sixpence,  a shilling,  or  may  be  a florin, 
according  as  she  is  photographed  like  this,  or  photographed 
like  that.  We  don’t  know  what  Mr.  A.  or  Lord  B.  thinks 
about  it,  but  to  our  mind  the  least  happy  application  of 
photography  is  certainly  to  devote  it  to  the  depiction  of 
women  whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  present  themselves 
to  the  public  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  establish  a repu- 


tation in  society  like  that  enjoyed  by  Moses  and  Son 
among  tailors,  and  Harper  Twelvetrees  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  subtle  compounds  for  the  destruction  of 
domestic  insects.  Photographers  and  Society  journals 
must  share  between  them  the  onus  of  having  invented 
such  a purposele.ss  creature  as  the  professional  beauty. 

H’Aaf  Leaves  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  alone.  — We  have  a 
suggestion  for  one  of  our  clever  landscape  photographers. 
It  is  that  they  should  write  us  a paper  on  the  photograph- 
ing of  foliage,  telling  us  the  kind  of  trees  that  are  the  more 
easy  to  depict,  for  foregrounds  especially.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  that  in  selecting  a foreground  for  a land- 
scape you  have  choice  of  several  kinds  of  foliage,  and  the 
difference  betw-een  a practised  hand  and  a novice  is,  that 
the  former  chooses  leaves  that  he  knows  to  be  steady, 
while  the  latter  hardly  gives  the  subject  a second  thought. 
Even  if  they  are  in  a sheltered  position,  the  leaves  of  a 
Lombard  poplar  are  never  still ; they  are  balanced  upon  a 
slender  stalk  which  does  not  remain  steady  for  an  instant. 
“ Come  when  the  aspens  quiver,”  is  scarcely  good  advice 
to  an  outdoor  photographer,  and  yet  one  sees  the  depic- 
tion of  such  foliage  attempted  over  and  over  again.  An 
old  hand,  however,  never  does  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
chooses  a good  stout  leaf  that  it  takes  half  a gale  to  stir, 
'riie  vine  leaf  furnishes  a capital  foreground,  and  the  photo- 
grapher in  South  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrol  can 
usually  secure  it  in  his  pictures.  We  have  in  our  mind’s 
eye  at  this  moment  a charming  view  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s, 
taken  near  Menaggio.  We  look  over  the  placid  waters  of 
Comosto  the  soft  promontory  of  Bellagio,  and  can  see  the 
Lake  of  Lecco  beyond  as  bright  aud  still  as  a mirror.  In 
the  foreground  of  this  composition  is  a trelissed  vine,  the 
leaves  as  sharply  depicted  as  if  they  were  silhoutites  cut 
out  in  paper.  Mr.  H.  B.  Robinson,  the  other  d.ay,  told  us 
that  the  horse-chestnut  was  one  of  his  favourite  models, 
and  those  who  have  studied  that  accomplished  photo- 
grapher’s work  will  remember  that  he  has  frequently  limned 
the  chestnut  in  his  pictures.  In  some  of  his  pictures  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  able,  indeed,  to  secure  a photograph  of 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  his  favorite  tree,  a tour  de 
force  which  is  not  easily  accomplished.  The  fig  tree  is 
another  good  friend  of  the  photographer,  and  some  of  the 
ivies  too  ; not  all,  however,  for  the  ivy  leaf  has  frequently 
a long  stalk,  and  then  trembles  with  the  best  of  them.  But 
a vine  of  ivy  twisted  round  a bare  fence  or  gate  will  fre- 
quently make  all  the  difference  in  a picture  in  which  fence 
and  gate  are  prominent  objects.  We  need  not,  indeed,  dwell 
upon  the  charm  which  foliage  imparts  to  the  foreground  of 
a landscape,  but  the  foliage  must  be  well  rendered  if  it  is 
to  occupy  a prominent  place.  Steady  leaves  and  spots  well 
sheltered  from  the  wind  are  essential,  while  we  may  also 
remark  that  if  the  photographer  pursues  his  out-door  work 
in  early  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  not  fully  out  and 
firmer  on  the  stem,  he  will  have  an  easier  task.  But  here 
we  must  leave  the  subject,  hoping  that  a Bedford  or 
England  or  Manners  Gordon  will,  at  some  future  time,  give 
us  a practical  paper  on  foliage  that  is  easy  to  photograph 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Literature — Remonstrance  ok  M.  Ducos 
DU  Hauron — Trial  of  a Piioto-Engraving  Process  in 
M.  Didot’s  Workshops — Developing  Solution  for  an 
Instantaneous  Process  by  M.  Dakricau — The  French 
President  at  the  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Works 
applied  to  Manufactures. 

Photogra/ihic  Literature. — The  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  March  last  by  M.  Davanue,  on  “ Photo- 
graphy, its  invention  and  applications,”  has  just  been 
published  by  the  house  of  Gauthier-Villars.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  your  readers  that  I gave  an  account  of  this 
lecture  at  the  time  (see  Photographic  News  for  10th  of 
April,  page  175),  and  spoke  in  very  high  terms  both  of 
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the  ability  of  the  lecturer  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received  by  his  audience.  I also  expressed  my  vivid 
■satisfaction  at  seeing  the  doors  of  that  strictly  scientific 
flstitiition,  the  Sorbonne,  opened  to  admit  a discussion  on 
photography.  I recur  to  the  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion for  the  purpose  merely  of  bringing  the  publication 
of  the  lecture  to  the  notice  of  readers  of  photographic 
literature.  Works  on  photography  keep  growing  in 
number  and  importance,  though  even  now  a photographic 
library  could  be  collected  of  great  value  and  interest. 
M.  Gauthier-Villars  has  determined  to  offer  every  facility 
for  publishing  in  France  all  the  treatises  and  books  bear- 
ing on  photography,  and  thanks,  to  him,  the  number  of  such 
works  is  rapidly  increasing. 

liemonstrance  by  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron. — I have  recently 
received  from  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  a letter  of  which  I give 
the  following  extract,  in  order  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
he  meets  my  criticisms  on  his  process  of  heliography  in 
natural  colours : — “ It  is  quite  certain,”  he  says,  “that  the 
three  colours,  or  pigments,  whose  exact  or  (what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  practice)  approximate  tonality  several 
years  of  close  study  and  experiment  have  enabled  me  to 
determine,  are  able  actually  to  represent,  by  means  of  their 
optical  superposition,  all  the  hues  of  nature,  infinite  though 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  Copying  the  most  complicated 
colouring,  or  the  most  gradual  and  delicate  change  of  tint, 
costs  by  my  method  no  more  trouble  than  copying  a rough 
illumination  of  Epinal.  Always  three  negative  plates — 
not  one  more  nor  one  less — three  negatives  taken  through 
three  coloured  media,  invariably  the  same ; afterwards  a 
threefold  printing.  Such  is  my  method — my  immutable 
method — which  can  be  worked  by  any  of  the  processes : 
the  gelatine  process,  that  with  engraved  plates,  that  with 
fatty  inks,  ice.  Now  is  this  method  not  much  superior, 
and  has  it  not  a more  promising  future,  both  artistic  and 
industrial,  than  that  which,  to  produce  a richly-coloured 
chromo-lithograph,  requires  twenty  and  odd  different 
printings?  Can  a work  of  excision  and  adjustment  by 
bits  and  pieces,  like  the  fitting  together  of  a mosaic,  ever 
be  as  valuable  as  this  threefold  distribution,  and  this  re- 
constitution of  the  constituent  elements  ef  colour  by  the 
sun  itself?  ” Now  all  this  is  said,  and  very  well  s’.id,  with 
a conviction  which  certainly  commands  respect.  I have 
already  shown  too  much  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
practically  and  artistically  obtaining  with  three  colours  all 
the  natural  shades  and  tints,  to  discuss  the  question  again  ; 
I propose  to  abstain  from  expressing  any  further  doubts 
on  the  subject  until  there  are  brought  forward  the  con- 
vincing proofs  which  this  investigator,  as  opinionated  as 
he  is  indefatigable,  has  promised  us.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  which  takes  place  on 
the  9th  of  next  month,  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  purposes,  as 
he  informs  me,  to  exhibit  some  new  prints  taken  by  his 
method  of  heliochromie,  measuring  21  by  27  centim.,  a 
much  larger  size  than  any  that  he  has  previously  produced. 
Their  author  appears  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  them,  but 
until  I have  seen  them  1 shall  reserve  my  opinion — an 
opinion  which  1 shall  form  without  reference  to  my  former 
criticisms.  As  far  as  this  method  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron 
is  concerned,  just  as  much  as  regards  any  other  system  or 
process,  I wish  it  to  be  known  tnat  1 al  ways  speak  quite 
as  I feel,  and  never  under  the  infiuence  of  personal  inte- 
rest. I have  only  one  interest,  and  tliat  is  (no  one  will 
censure  me  for  avowing  it)  the  interest  of  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  art  of  photography  in  all  its  forms  and  all 
its  applications.  If  I have  been  led  ofteuer  than  I could 
have  wished  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
cess of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  process  is  designated  by  a title  which  can 
scarcely  be  justified.  The  n&me  ol  lltUochromie  Naturelle 
can  only  mislead  if  it  be  applied  to  a process  which  is  far 
from  realising  the  conditions  which  such  a term  implies. 
Ihe  correct  title  for  this  process  would  be  Folychromie 
Photogi aphiqtte.  Let  the  qualification  Xaturellt  be  sup- 


pressed, and  1 shall  be  in  a position  to  follow  with  interest 
and  sympathy  the  experiments  and  work  of  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  without  being  compelled  to  protest,  so  con- 
tinually as  I have  been  (in  the  name  of  liberty  of  judg- 
ment and  by  right  of  my  sincere  conviction)  obliged  to  do, 
against  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  impossibility  by  this 
method  of  reproducing  the  effects  of  nature  in  its  most 
delicate  tints,  however  infinite  may  be  their  number.  I 
must  entirely  disclaim  the  imputation  of  having  acted  as  I 
have  done  merely  in  order  to  offend  a respected  colleague  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I entertain  too  high  an  esteem  for  him  to 
do  anything  else  but  manifest  the  courage  of  my  own 
opinion.  But  I promise  him  to  retract  anything  I may  have 
said,  and  to  confess  myself  in  the  wrong,  directly  that,  in 
spite  of  my  present  attitude  of  scepticism,  indisputable 
I proof  is  given  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  which  is  claimed 
' as  favouring  the  process,  but  of  which  I have  hitherto 
I always  had  grave  doubts.  1 shall  then  not  hesitate  a 
I moment  in  tendering  him  my  sincere  apologies,  and  the 
praise  which,  in  that  caise,  I shall  not  be  slow  in  bestowing, 
1 will  have  all  the  more  value  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
1 preceded  by  strictures  frankly  expressed,  and  by  criticism 
I the  result  of  conviction.  The  role  of  a chronicler  of  events 
in  the  photographic  world  is  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
play ; if  he  praises  anything,  he  is  accused  of  advertising 
the  processes  or  the  inventions  of  A or  of  B ; if  he  finds 
fault,  then  it  is  said  that  he  is  actuated  by  malice,  that  he 
bears  an  ill-will  against  C,  and  is  trying  to  spoil  his  busi- 
ness and  to  ruin  his  prospects.  Evidently  the  best  way 
would  be  to  say  tiolhing,  while  to  do  nothing  would  be  the 
acme  of  perfection.  Now  I am  well  aware  of  this,  and 
j sometimes  I am  inclined  to  envy  the  comfort  enjoyed  by 
■ the  man  who  says  and  does  nothing ; but  with  me,  to  whom 
j activity  is  a necessary  of  life,  this  feeling  of  envy  does  not 
I last  long ; I get  to  work  again,  and  console  myself  with  the 
j adage — one  which  has  always  inspired  my  rule  of  con- 
duct— “ Faire  bien,  et  laisser  dire." 

Photo-engraving  Process  as  used  in  the  Printing  Office  of  M. 
Didot. — Some  time  ago  I had  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
Photographic  News  (see  No,  1087,  4th  July,  page  320)  a 
method  devised  by  M.  Petit  for  producing  photo-typo- 
graphic  plates,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  workshops  of  the 
house  of  Firmin-Didot.  I have  just  hea’^d  that  inconse- 
quence of  the  success  of  the  first  trials,  special  machinery 
has  been  put  up  in  these  shops  for  working  plates 
of  the  size  30  by  40  centim.  As  far  as  1 have  been  able  to 
learn,  this  process,  whose  value  can  only  be  proved  by  time, 
consists  in  the  production  of  prints  striated  in  different 
directions,  so  as  to  form  hatchings,  which  can  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  zinc,  either  for  working  with  fatty  ink,  or  by  means 
of  bitumen,  when  the  lines  are  etched  in  by  the  ordinary 
method.  Al.  Petit  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : — A 
gelatine  plate,  similar  to  one  which  is  taken  by  the  Wood- 
bury type  process,  is  first  obtained  from  the  negative  of  the 
object  to  be  copied  on  the  printing  block.  By  means  of 
strong  pressure  an  impression  is  then  taken  warm  from  this 
gelatine  plate  in  some  white  plastic  material  which  is 
capable  of  hardening  as  it  cools.  We  have  thus  a number  of 
depressions  in  the  white  material  corresponding  to  the  reliefs, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  in  the  gelatine  ; we  have,  in  fact, 
an  impression  similar  to  that  taken  on  the  leaden  plate  in 
the  Woodburytype  process,  but  it  is  in  a material  of  a 
white  colour  analogous  to  a plaster  casting,  and  this,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  a most  important  point  in  this  process.  All 
the  surface  of  the  impression  is  then  blackened  with 
graphite,  and  over  it  is  made  to  pass  the  point  of  a hatching 
machine,  this  point  being  so  arranged  that  when  it  rises  it 
gives  a broader  line,  and  the  depth  of  the  cut  being  limited 
by  the  greatest  depth  of  the  depression.  Now  the  im- 
pression being,  as  a matter  of  course,  placed  in  a perfectly 
horizontal  position,  it  follows  that  the  cuts  or  hatched  lines 
are  more  or  less  wide  according  as  the  depressions  over 
which  they  pass  are  more  or  less  deep.  To  the  most  pro- 
minent relief— or,  better,  to  the  least  marked  depressions — 
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will  correspond  the  most  coarse-grained  hatchings,  and  the 
latter  will  become  liner  according  as  the  indentations  are 
deeper.  The  cuts  are  all  white,  and  finally  we  have  a 
drawing  of  which  the  shading  is  formed  of  white  hatchings 
on  a black  ground,  for  all  the  parts  previously  coated  with 
plumbago,  and  not  touched  by  the  point,  remain  black.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  from  a drawing  of  this  kind 
a negative  can  easily  be  reproduced  in  the  camera,  from 
which  positive  prints  can  then  be  taken  on  zinc  plates. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a more  favourable  augury  for  the 
future  of  the  applications  of  photography  than  to  see  them 
promoted  in  this  way  by  a house  so  important  as  that  of 
Firmin  Didot.  Although  I have  seen  an  engraving  exe- 
cuted by  this  process  of  M.  Petit,  I can  scarcely  venture  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  probability  of  its  success 
while  the  process  itself  is  still  in  the  stage  of  infancy ; 
when,  after  being  worked  on  a large  scale,  its  results  are 
before  the  public,  I shall  be  better  able  to  do  so.  Th  e idea 
of  these  hatched  lines  is  certainly  not  a new  one,  but  that 
fact  is  of  no  importance  provided  that  the  process  succeeds 
in  realizing  an  industrial  progress.  When  the  application 
of  a discovery  is  under  consideration,  whether  the  idea 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is  new  or  not  is  a matter  of  no 
moment;  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  practice ; the  question  of  priority  is  rather  one 
of  moral  and  historical  interest. 

.1/.  I’arricau's  Formula  for  an  Instantaneous  Process. — One 
of  my  esteemed  correspondents  at  Marseilles  has  sent  me — 
apropos  of  the  process  of  M.  Boissonas,  as  published  in  the 
Photographic  News— the  formula  for  a developing  solu- 
tion by  means  of  which,  in  his  opiouion,  a picture  may  be 
taken  with  a good  light  by  merely  opening  and  closing 
the  flap  of  the  objective — that  is  to  say,  in  less  than  a 
second. 

Distilled  water  100  grammes 

Saccharo-sulphateof  iron...  12J  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid 50  drops 

The  tone  of  the  negative  he  describes  as  being  very  rich, 
and  similar  to  that  obtained  with  pyrogallic  acid.  To  this 
formula  M.  Darricau  appends  one  for  the  preparation  of 
saccharo-sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
market : — Dissolve  (1)  100  grammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  in 
100  grammes  of  boiling  distilled  water  ; and  (2)  50  grammes 
of  sugar-candy  in  30  grammes  of  boiling  distilled  water  ; 
then  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  in  a short  time  crystals 
will  be  deposited.  Collect  these  crystals  and  put  them  to 
dry  on  a sheet  of  white  blotting-paper,  but  carefully  avoid 
using  the  rose  or  buff-coloured  paper  ; this  precaution  is 
essential. 

Visit  of  the  Presvient  of  the  French  Reoublic  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Scientific  Works  applied  to  Industry. — I should  not  have 
referred  to  this  event  except  to  take  advantage  of  it  for 
the  puipose  of  explaining  the  position  which  photography 
occupies  at  the  Exhibition.  lu  my  quality  of  joint  com- 
missioner with  M.  Davanne,  1 was  in  attendance  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic  during  his  peregrination  of  all 
the  sections  of  the  Exhibition  (which,  notwithstanding  its 
name,  is  rather  industrial  than  scientific  in  character)  on 
the  occasion  of  his  official  visit  to  it  on  the  22nd  August 
last.  The  most  noticeable  circumstance  of  this  ceremony, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was  that  M.  Grevy  was  not 
conducted  to  the  gallery  where  the  photographs  are  ex- 
hibited, and  the  rea-son  for  this  omission  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  gallery  in  question  is  half  empty,  and  to  prevent  atten- 
tion from  being  drawn  to  the  nakedness  of  the  walls,  the 
Director  of  the  Exhibition  avoided  bringing  his  distin- 
guished visitor  to  see  them.  For  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things  neither  the  exhibiting  photographers,  nor  the  com- 
missioners charged  with  the  organization  and  arrangement 
of  the  photographic  section— that  is  to  say,  M.  Davanne 
and  myself — are  responsible.  We  were  allotted  only  the 
half  of  one  gallery,  and  were  told  that  the  other  half  had 


been  set  apart  for  elementary  education.  Unfortunately, 
we  soon  found  that  this  space,  which  could  not  be  given 
up  to  us,  was  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by  any  one  else, 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  remained  empty  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  result  is  most  deplorable,  and  even  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  photographic  section,  for 
the  public,  disgusted  at  the  bare  condition  of  the  gallery, 
has  no  inclination  to  spend  any  time  in  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  is  it  just  to  upbraid  the  photographers  of 
France  for  refusing  to  exhibit,  or  to  lay  blame  on  those 
who  do  exhibit  for  being  so  few  in  number?  I cannot  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  such  a complaint.  We  have  only  just 
done  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  we 
ought  really  not  to  require  exhibitors  to  be  so  soon  ready 
for  another.  French  photographers  responded  with  re- 
markable unanimity  to  the  appeal  that  was  addressed  to 
them  to  exhibit  in  the  building  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
scarcely  have  they  left  it,  scarcely  have  they  removed  the 
dust  from  their  frames  and  their  scutcheons,  than  they  are 
asked  to  bring  them  forth  again  for  a fresh  field  of  com- 
petition. Now  this  is  too  much  to  demand  of  them  ; they 
had  much  better  employ  their  time  in  improving  them- 
selves, in  producing  new  work,  in  applying  new  processes, 
and  then,  when  they  do  again  come  forward,  they  will  rest 
their  claim  for  a higher  award  on  the  progress  tliey  have 
made,  not  on  the  works  which  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges.  What  astonishes  me— and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so — is  that  so  many  as  thirty  or  thirty-five 
exhibitors  in  the  photographic  section  have  been  found  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  addressed  to  them  by  M.  Nicole,  the 
able  Director  of  this  Exhibition.  To  the  individual 
labour,  one  may  almost  say  to  the  personal  initiative,  of 
M.  Nicole  this  very  interesting  exhibition  is  due  ; it  is,  in 
fact,  for  him  an  industrial  enterprise ; but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of  its  promoter,  nor  does 
it  lessen  the  value  of  the  services  which  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  is  able  to  render.  Leon  Vidal, 


AUTOTYPE. 

A RECENT  notice  in  the  Art  Journal  of  carbon  printing 
contains  some  interesting  remarks.  It  says : — 

“ For  about  ten  years,  a process  of  photographic  printing 
yclept  ‘autotype’  has  been  growing  into  notice,  and 
asserting  its  right  to  occupy  the  field  of  art  photography. 
It  not  only  claims  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  rendering 
the  photographic  image  inalterable,  but,  by  the  command 
of  a wide  range  of  monochromic  effect,  and  of  different 
surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the  picture,  to  have  rendered 
practicable  the  reproduction  of  an  artist’s  work  in  fac- 
simile. For  example,  an  artist  expresses  his  ideas  in 
charcoal,  in  crayon,  in  sepia,  or  red  chalk  ; the  process  is 
able  to  replicate  his  work,  the  same  size,  or  larger,  or 
smaller,  employing  the  pigment  of  the  original  and  the 
same  kind  of  paper  or  foundation.  The  copy  in  such  case 
may  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  as  permanent  as  the 
original.  A drawing  or  other  artistic  work  reproduced  by 
ordinary  photographic  means  is  palpably  but  a photo- 
graph  ; printed  in  autotype  it  will  be  so  close  a fac-simile 
of  the  original  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

“The  autotype  thus  claims,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  reproduce  the  very  body  and  soul  of  an  artist’s 
work— his  touch  and  sentiment,  with  the  actual  pigmpt 
of  his  palette  and  the  material  he  works  upon.  Effecting 
this  by  chemical  means  without  the  intervention  of  another 
hand,  the  process  found  a sponsor  to  name  it  autotype. 

“The  starting  point  of  all  photographic  pictures  is  the 
production  of  a negative  in  the  camera.  The  negative 
becomes  a matrix  of  endless  prints.  Most  of  our  readers 
arefamiliar  with  a negative,  and  have  noticed  how  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  image  on  the  glass  are  reversed ; the 
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high  lights  of  the  subject  being  represented  by  a dense 
deposit,  wliileits  shadows  approach  the  condition  of  clear 
glass.  It  follows  that  light  will  be  retarded  in  its  passage 
through  a negative  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
density  of  the  image  on  its  surface,  and  the  art  of  photo- 
graphic printing  consists  in  providing  that  the  transmitted 
light  shall  impinge  on  a surface  sensitive  to  its  impression. 
This  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  the  use  of  a paper  coateil 
with  a thin  substratum  of  albumen  and  rendered  sensitive 
to  light  by  a salt  of  silver.  Photographs  so  produced  are 
liable  to  gradual  spontaneous  decay,  and  fade  away  to  the 
pale  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  aud  ultimately  dis- 
appear. 

‘‘  Autotypy  claims  permanency  for  its  raisoa  d'etre.  The 
difference  it  imparts  into  photograpeic  printing  consists 
principally  in  substituting  for  the  fickle  salts  of  silver 
some  permanent  pigment  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  substitution  not  only  supplants  the  evanescent 
by  what  is  practically  inalterable,  but  endows  photographic 
art  with  the  wide  range  of  monochromic  effect.  Photo- 
graphy in  natural  colours  is  still  a dream,  but  autotypy  is 
able  to  make  some  slight  advance  towards  art  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  process  is  founded  on  the  property  of  gelatine 
when  combined  with  a bichromate  salt  to  become  insoluble 
in  water,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light,  l^aper  is 
coated  with  a film  of  liquid  gelatine  containing  finely 
ground  colour  and  sufficient  of  the  bichromate  salt  to  in- 
sure chemical  action.  This  sensitive  tissue,  kept  from  the 
light,  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  ; but  if  light  acts  upon 
it,  the  whole  condition  is  altered  ; the  gelatine  becomes 
insoluble,  and  firmly  imprisons  every  particle  of  the  colour- 
ing matter.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  if  this  sensi- 
tive tissue  be  placed  under  a negative,  and  exposed  to 
light,  the  chemical  action  exerted  upon  it  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  the  negative ; where  much  light 
passe.s,  the  tissues  will  be  deeply  penetrated,  and  much 
colour  imprisoned  ; where  the  light  is  partially  intercepted 
less  colour  will  be  fixed,  aud  a latent  picture  will  be 
formed  in  the  tissue  in  exact  gradation,  and  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  as  in  nature. 

“ To  make  this  latent  picture  visible,  it  is,  in  technical 
language,  developed  by  the  action  of  warm  water,  washing 
away  such  portions  of  the  coloured  gelatine  film  as  have 
not  been  influenced  by  light.  But  effective  development 
is  only  possible  by  an  ingenious  operation  known  as  trans- 
fer. The  impact  of  light  through  the  negative  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tissue  has  rendered  that  surface  in-soluble,  and 
to  achieve  success,  the  pictorial  film  must  be  attacked  at 
the  back,  that  is,  at  the  surface  resting  on  its  paper  sup- 
port. The  various  methods  of  effecting  this  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  autotype  patents. 

“The  sensitive  tissue  which  under  the  negative  becomes 
fecundated  by  light  is  called  the  ‘ temporary  support,’  aud 
the  surface  of  this  is  made  to  adhere  by  pressure  to  the 
material  on  which  the  picture  shall  finally  remain.  This 
‘permanent  support’  may  be  drawing-paper,  canvas. 
{>anel,  ivory,  ^ or,  in  fact,  almost  any  material  used 
by  artists.  The  two  adhering  supports  are  immersed 
in  warm  water,  which  softens  the  gelatine  aud  allows  the 
original  paper  or  temporary  support  to  be  peeled  off,  and 
thus  lays  bare  to  the  action  of  the  water  all  the  pigmented 
gelatine  unaffected  by  the  light.  Under  the  solvent  action  of 
water,  the  picture  gradually  appears,  and  remains  firmly 
adherent  to  its  support.  The  lights  and  shades  of  this 
picture  are  built  up  by  various  degrees  of  thickness  in  the 
gelatine  and  pigment,  representing  exactly  the  gradations 
of  density  of  the  original  negative,  and  the  consequent 
modifications  of  the  action  of  light.  The  developed  pic- 
tures, after  being  immersed  in  a solution  of  alum,  washed 
in  pure  ^yater,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  are  trimmed  and 
mounted  in  the  usual  way.  Such  photographic  pictures 
consist  of  particles  of  pigment  held  together  by  an  in- 
credibly thin  film  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  chemi- 
cal agency.” 


TRANSFERRING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES. 

A coRREspoNDENr  of  the  English  Mechanic  gives  the  follow- 
ing details  of  a method  of  transferring  photographs  to  wood 
or  any  other  suitable  substance. 

It  ia  the  invention  of  Herr  T.  Pixis,  of  Munich,  and  has 
been  patented.  A phototype  plate,  representing  the  picture 
that  is  to  be  transferred,  or  its  negative,  is  produced  : it  must 
be  of  the  same  size  as  the  copy  is  to  appear.  The  printing- 
ink  used  in  the  phototype  process,  to  which  any  tone  of 
colour  may  be  given,  is  carefully  mixerl  with  a siccative, 
Japanese  gold  size  being  preferred.  The  quantify  to  be 
taken  of  this  liquiil  ileper.ds  on  the  question  whether  the 
picture  is  to  dry  rapidly  or  slowly.  As  a rule,  fifteen  to 
eighteen  rlrops  of  Japane.se  goM  size  to  each  half  cubic  inch 
of  printing-ink  may  be  considered  adequate  for  producing 
that  indelibility  which  must  be  attained  in  mostcases.  'lire 
photographic  picture,  aft-  r having  been  rolled  over  with  this 
preparation,  is  transferred  upon  the  material  either  directly 
or  by  means  ot  transfer  paper.  The  transfer  upon  ebony  or 
upon  any  other  dark  material  takes  place  by  means  of  a white 
colour  prepared  in  the  above  manner,  or  of  any  desired  light 
colour  But  the  negative  required  for  producing  the  photo- 
type plate  must  in  this  case  be  converted  into  a positive, 
which  may  bo  done  by  the  gelatine  process.  A thin  white 
paper,  one  side  of  which  has  been  prepared  with  an  entirely 
smooth  layer  of  paste  and  well  pulverised  chalk,  or  in  some 
instances  only  with  a thin  layer  of  paste,  must,  in  dry  con- 
dition, he  so  placed  upon  the  phototype  plate,  carefully  im- 
pregnated with  the  above  ink  composition,  that  its  prepared 
pasted  side  lies  underneath  ; the  paper  is  then  softly  pressed 
with  a damp  sponge,  whereupon  the  whole  is  drawn  through 
a press,  if  possible  but  a single  time.  The  paper  to  which 
the  picture  has  thus  completely  been  transferred  is  then 
carefully  taken  off  the  plate,  and  can  be  immediately  trans- 
ferred on  other  materials,  or  it  may  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  being  transferred  at  a future  time.  In  order  to  keep  it 
damp  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  must  be  placed  between  damp 
blotting-paper  and  heimetically  packed  up.  The  object  to 
bo  printed  must  he  fastened  in  the  press,  and  the  transfer 
paper,  after  having  been  moistened  from  the  reverse,  is  laid 
on  that  part  on  which  the  picture  is  to  appear,  iSome  sheets 
of  damp  blotting-paper  are  then  placed  upon  the  transfer 
paper,  and  the  whole,  together  with  the  usual  cover,  is  drawn 
through  the  press  once  or  several  times,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  the  transfer  is  being  made;  this  done,  the 
transfer  paper  is  moistened  with  a sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water  until  it  can  easily  be  detached  from  the  transferred 
picture  without  leaving  on  it  any  traces  of  the  printing-ink. 
In  order  to  render  the  picture  completely  clear,  the  layer  of 
chalk  attaching  to  it  directly  after  the  act  of  printing  must 
be  removed  by  means  of  a soft  sponge  which  has  heen  wetted 
in  cold  water.  Boxwood  blocks  are  prepared  for  the  process 
in  the  following  manner ; — A quantity  ol  flake  white  ground 
in  oil,  such  as  is  used  by  painters,  must  be  mixed  with  a few 
drops  of  Japanese  gold  .size,  and  as  much  benzine  added  as 
will  make  it  possihle  to  work  the  whole  in  the  thinnest 
quantity  attainable,  and  very  swiltly,  by  using  a broad  brush. 
When  the  wood-engraver  has  finished  his  task  he  removes 
the  white  with  turpentine  or  spirit.  Upon  smaller  objects, 
such  as  medallions  in  ivory,  metal,  wood,  &c  , the  transfer, 
if  executed  without  delay,  can  bo  performed  directly  from 
the  paper  by  using  a smoothing-bone  ; this  fact  is  important 
with  regard  to  all  such  objects  as  are  not  quits  flat,  but  some- 
what vaulted. 

In  order  to  transfer  a picture  on  porcelain,  clay,  or  glass, 
Herr  I’ixis  takes  exclusively  enamel  colours,  and  gets  them 
upon  the  phototype  plate  by  rolling.  If  the  tone  of  the 
picture  is  to  be  lowered  or  strengthened,  or  if  a variety  in 
colouring  is  desired,  either  the  phototype  j)late,  the  trans- 
fer, or  the  material,  is  powdered  over  with  dry  colours  of  the 
required  tint  before  the  enamelling  takes  place,  and  while 
the  pictures  are  still  damp.  This  powdering  with  dry  colours 
)may  also  be  applied  to  pictures  which  are  to  be  transferred 
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to  leather,  textile  fabrice,  metals,  wood,  minerals,  &c.  The 
above-named  materials,  as  likewise  painted  canvas,  wood, 
metal,  &c  , may  also,  after  the  picture  has  been  passed  over, 
and  before  the  transfer  takes  place,  be  prepared  in  the  desired 
colour  by  means  of  oil,  distemper,  wax,  porcelain,  and  water 
colours.  Every  picture,  if  transferred  in  the  described 
manner  upon  wood  in  several  colours  or  one  colour,  may, 
when  sufficiently  dried,  bo  polished,  oiled,  and  otherwise 
treated  without  becoming  damaged.  Pictures  transferred  on 
textile  fabrics  can  be  made  to  stand  washing  by  drawing 
them,  when  dry,  through  a solution  of  glaire,  squeezing  and 
heating  them  to  a temperature  of  110-120”  C.  (230-270® 
Fahr.) 


CONTROLLING  LIGHT  BY  SCREENS. 


Various  forms  of  screens  and  reflectors  have  been  devised 
for  controlling  light.  Mr.  G.  W.  Coddington,  in  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary,  gives  details  of  a somewhat  elaborate 
contrivance.  He  says : — 


It  is  only  intended  for  busts  and  the  general  figure, 
although  children  can  easily  be  taken  full-length.  Neither 
is  it  intended  for  a small  operating-room,  for  it  would  only 
be  in  the  way,  and  the  light  in  such  small  rooms  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  top  and  side-screens  and  blinds.  In 
using  the  platform  I generally  let  in  .all  the  light  I can  get 
from  the  sky  and  sidelight  (but  not  sunlight),  and  then 
regulate  the  screens,  blinds,  and  reflectors  attached  to  the 
uprights  on  the  platform,  and  by  moving  it  to  different 
positions  under  the  skylight,  in  conjunction  with  screens, 
&c.,  I can  get  any  light  1 want  with  very  little  trouble. 
Everything  is  almost  under  your  thumb,  and  you  can  keep 
your  eye  on  your  subject  all  the  time  while  making  any 
necessary  changes,  and  do  not  have  to  run  all  over  the 
room  to  pull  this  string  or  that  blind,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  got  back  forget  or  cannot  see  any  change  in  the  effect, 
without  it  is  outrageous,  and  very  likely  just  what  you  do 
not  want ; and  by  the  time  you  have  everything  to  suit,  you 
are  all  in  a “fidget,”  and  your  customer,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

The  platform,  or  floor,  is  made  of  six-inch  fencing-boards, 
one  inch  thick,  planed  off  on  one  side,  and  are  two  layers, 
running  crosswise,  and  nailed  firmly  together.  It  is  five 
feet  square,  with  the  four  corners  cut  off  and  set  on  com- 
mon bedstead  castors  three  inches  from  the  edge  on  each 
side.  Near  the  corner  are  bored  four  two-inch  holes  three 
feet  apart,  into  which  are  put  four  uprights  two  inches 
square,  with  stanchions  at  the  bottom  ; the  uprights  are 
seven  feet  high,  and  are  framed  together  at  top  by  pieces 
seven-eighths  by  one  and  a-half  inch,  to  hold  all  steady  ; 
they  are  also  braced  at  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 


Between  the  uprights  on  each  side  are  two  movable  frames 
two  feet  ten  inches  by  two  feet  three  inches  long ; the  four 
screens  or  reflectors  are  inserted  between  the  uprights,  and 


a two-inch  wood  screw  passes  loosely  through  them  six 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  screwed  firmly  into  the  up- 
right post.  Fifteen  inches  from  the  platform  is  the  bottom 
frame,  marked  X,  and  four  feet  from  floor  are  the  two  top 
frames  marked  O.  In  front,  hung  on  the  face  of  the  first* 
are  two  long  frames  eighteen  inches  by  six  feet  long,  hung 
on  common  door-hinges. 


The  background  is  five  by  seven  feet,  painted  as  de- 
scribed in  Mosaics  for  1877,  page  48  ; on  top  is  a frame, 
marked  5,  two  feet  ten  inches  by  four  feet  six  inches,  and 
turned  on  two  screws  at  the  back,  the  same  as  side-screens, 
and  acts  as  a head-screen.  This  screen  is  raised  or  low- 
ered to  suit  with  a notched  stick  : all  the  top  frames  are 
covered  with  thin,  bleached,  yard-wide  muslin. 

The  two  bottom  side  reflectors,  which  are  opaque,  and 
painted  a light  blue,  act  as  reflectors  to  light  up  the  sha- 
dows under  the  eyes,  nose,  chin,  &c.  On  the  two,  side  top 
and  long  front  screen,  marked  2 and  O,  are  four  green 
opaque  curtains,  that  roll  up  the  same  as  a common  window- 
shade,  and  can  be  pulled  down  to  the  floor,  shutting  off  all 
light  from  the  sides.  On  the  back  corners  of  the  four  re- 


flectors, marked  O and  X,  is  fastened  a small  band  that 
passes  over  a small  pulley  fastened  in  the  upright  post,  and 
at  the  other  end  is  a small  weight  to  counter-balance  the 
weight  of  the  frame  when  thrown  back,  and  make  it  stay 
in  position.  In  front  is  also  a thin  white  curtain,  marked 
G,  which  can  be  pulled  down  three  feet,  or  rolled  entirely 
up.  The  background  sets  back  one  foot  from  the  back 
part,  and  is  fastened  to  a two-inch  post  behind,  which  fits 
in  a two-inch  hole  bored  in  the  platform,  and  turns  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  the  background  can  be  turned  freely  around 
to  or  from  the  light,  and  thereby  graduate  it  more  or  less, 
and  leave  room  to  go  in  to  arrange  the  head-rest,  &c., 
which  is  no  small  item.  All  the  frames  are  made  of  stuff 
seven-eighths  by  one  and  a quarter  inch  wide;  the  whole 
is  very  light,  and  can  bo  pushed  or  pulled  about  at 
pleasure. 

Here  we  have  a set  of  frames  so  arranged  that  they  are 
reflectors,  counter-reflectors,  transparencies,  or  non-reflec- 
tors, at  will,  and  all  under  control,  whilst  it  is  easily  and 
cheaply  made. 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCI.VTJON. 

The  forty-uiiith  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  just  been  held  in 
Sheffield,  under  the  Presidency  of  Professor  Allman. 
Steadily,  year  by  year,  the  jihotographic  interest  of  the 
meetings  has  been  diminishing,  the  present  meeting 
furnishing  no  exception  to  the  general  declension  which 
has  prevailed  for  years.  Photography  has  jiassed  out  of 
its  infancy,  when  it  absolutely  required  to  be  nursed  by 
science,  and  has  become  an  art  industr}',  of  little  scientific 
interest,  except  in  cases  where  it  becomes  a handmaid  to 
science,  or  presents  new  phenomena  for  science  to  solve. 

In  its  general  aspects,  the  meeting  has  been  a success- 
ful and  interesting  one,  distinguished  in  some  departments 
by  great  ability.  Unlike  many  preceding  meeting.s,  it  has 
not  been  marked  by  theological  antagonisms.  The  elo- 
quent and  profound  inaugural  address  of  the  President 
was  distinguished  by  reverential  modesty  when  he 
approached  those  limits  beyond  which  biological  science 
cannot  pass.  An  adinirable  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
Association  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  himself  an  ardent 
scientific  student  and  skilful  ])hotographer.  The  lectures 
were  eloquent  and  interesting,  that  by  Mr.  Crookes,  on 
Radiant  Matter,  especially  so.  The  after  dinner  speeches 
were  better  than  usual. 

The  first  glimjise  of  photographic  interest  was  displayed 
in  Section  a.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  when 
Dr.  Janssen  re.ad  a brief  paper  on  the  Actinic  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  lie  alluded  to  his  discovery 
that  the  photographic  solar  spectrum  possesses  a maximum 
of  intensity  like  the  optical  or  luminous  spectrum.  This 
actinic  maximum  was  near  the  line  (I,  while  the  luminous 
maximum  was  near  D.  It  occupied  sensibly  the  same 
position  for  nearly  all  photographic  substances  and  for 
lenses  of  different  material.  The  time  of  exposure  was 
"raduated  from  five  minutes  to  a small  fraction  of  a second. 
By  this  means  results  were  obtained  which  practically 
afforded  a chronometric  analysis  of  the  spectrum.  They 
had  a bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  solar  oxygen,  and 
they  led  practically  to  improvements  of  importance  in  the 
construction  of  photographic  apparatus.  That  visual  and 
actinic  intensity  are  not  absolutely  coincident  was,  of 
course,  well  known,  and  the  ProfessoPs  address,  delivered 
in  the  French  language,  naturally  did  not  evoke  much 
controversy.  On  a subsequent  occasion  Dr.  Janssen  gave 
particulars  of  his  labours  at  Meudon  iu  the  ajiplicatiou  of 
photogra])hy  to  the  solar  system,  and  submitted,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Section,  glasses  on  which  the  spots  of  the 
sun  had  been  photographed.  Regarding  some  other  trifling 
matters  of  photograjihic  interest  we  hope  to  say  something 
next  week. 


At  the  conversazione  iu  Cutlers’  Hail,  amongst  the  objects 
of  scientific  interest  exhibited  were  microscopic  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham.  In  a smaller  room 
Mr.  Bolton  practically  explained  a new  process  for  copy- 
ing pen-and-ink  writing  or  drawings.  This  process  has 
some  resemblance  to  lithographic  and  chrotnographic 
printing.  On  a slate  coated  with  gelatine,  and  soaked  in 
bichromate  of  potash,  the  writing  or  sketch  is  Did,  which 
eats  itself  into  the  gelatine  through  the  action  of  the  iron 
in  the  ink.  From  this  any  number  of  copies  cau  be  made, 
a fresh  supply  of  ink  being  alone  required  for  each  im- 
pression. By  a further  amplification  of  the  process,  photo- 
graphs can  be  copied,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear 
equal  to  the  originals,  and  are  not  iiijured  by  sunlight. 

Professor  Ramsay  was  announced  as  the  President-elect 
for  the  the  next  year,  and  he  is  to  preside  at  the  meeting 
at  Swansea,  which  has  been  fi.xed  for  the  25th  of  August, 
1880. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATUR.AL  COLOURS. 

The  vitality  of  a fallacy  is  marvellous.  We  have  just  been 
reading  a chapter  of  photographic  history  written  in  the 
year  1850,  in  which  we  find  the  following  statement. 
“ Mr.  L.  L.  Hill,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  announced 
to  the  world  that  he  has  discovered  a method  of  taking 
pictures  in  naiural  colours  with  all  the  perfection  of 
nature  herself,”  and  that  he  would  be  ready  in  two  months 
to  publish  details.  The  process  was,  he  said,  more  easy 
and  certain,  and  the  exposure  shorter,  than  in  the  process 
of  Daguerreotype  then  in  use ; and,  moreover,  there 
was  to  be  immunity  from  fading.  Nearly  thirty  years 
have  elapsed,  but  Mr.  Hill’s  method  has  never  been  pub- 
I hshed.  Innumerable  similar  announcements  have  since 
i been  made,  which,  like  the  first,  have  proved  to  be  falla- 
I cies  or  falsehoods.  The  interest  of  the  intelligent  public 
in  such  a thing  is,  however,  still  unabated,  and  we  read 
two  paragraphs  in  some  notes  on  the  current  progress  of 
i science,  iu  an  old  favourite  of  the  public,  and  always  well 
informed  magazine.  Chambers'  Journal,  desciibing  what 
are  regarded  as  recent  steps  towards  photography  in 
colours.  The  recent  experiments  of  Captain  Abney,  de- 
scribed in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  ob- 
taining images  of  the  solar  spectrum  iu  colours,  are  men- 
j tioned,  and  also  the  chromo-photo-collographs  of  Herr 
Albert.  The  writer  iu  Chambers  says  : — 

“ It  would  be  a triumph  of  optics  and  chemistry  if 
photographs  could  be  made  to  represent  the  natural  colours 
of  objects.  Attempts  towards  this  result  have  hitherto 
ended  for  the  most  part  in  disappointment.  But  Captain 
Abney,  in  a short  paper  ‘On  the  Production  of  Coloured 
Spectra  by  Light,’  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  makes 
known  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  approximately 
in  the  natural  colours,  pictures  of  the  solar  spectrum  on 
silver  plates,  and  also,  but  less  brilliant,  on  compounds  of 
silver  held  in  place  by  collodion.  ‘ I reserve  for  the  pre- 
sent,’ ho  writes.  ‘ the  exact  details  of  the  production  of 
these  pictures,  but  may  say  that  they  are  produced  by 
oxidation  of  silver  compounds  when  placed  iu  the  spectrum  ; 
an  exposure  of  two  minutes  being  amply  sufficient  with  a 
wide  slit  to  impress  the  colours.  The  colouring  matter 
seems  to  be  due  to  a mixture  of  two  different  sizes  of 
molecules  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  one  of  which 
absorbs  at  the  blue  end,  and  the  other  at  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  the  sizes  of  these  molecules  are  un- 
alterable while  exposed  to  the  same  wave  lengths  as  those 
by  which  they  were  produced.’  .Vnd  he  is  of  opinion 
that  ‘ the  colours  may  be  j)reserved  unchanged  when  ex- 
posed to  ordinary  daylight.’  From  this  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  Captain  Abney  has  made  a step  iu  advance  of 
high  importance.” 

We  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  appear  to  underrate 
the  work  of  Captain  Abney  iu  this  direction  ; but,  unless 
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our  memory  misleads  us,  ^1.  Recquerel  obtained  an  image 
of  the  solar  spectrum  in  natural  colours  early  in  1649. 
Niepce  Victor  and  others  have  since  secured  still  greater 
results.  On  a film  of  sub-chloride  we  ourselves  have  ob- 
tained very  approximate  natural  colours.  Hut  in  all  these 
cases  the  colours  were  evanescent.  Captain  Abney  is  of 
opinion  that  his  colours  will  remain  unchanged  whetj  ex- 
posed to  ordinary  dayliglit.  This  is  a decided  step  in  .ad- 
vance. Our  own  results  were  gradually  destroyed  by  day- 
light. We  shall  look  for  further  details  of  our  friend 
Captain  Abney’s  operations  with  interest. 

'i'he  writer  in  Clumbers'  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  inte- 
resting experiments  of  Herr  Albert  in  printing  coloured 
photo-collographs,  which  have,  however,  no  connection 
with  photography  in  natural  colours.  He  says ; — 

“ In  connection  with  this  we  mention  improvements  in 
colour-printing  by  which  Herr  Albert,  court  photographer 
at  Munich,  produces  chromo-photogr.aphs  of  surprising 
excellence.  The  process  commences  by  the  taking  of 
three  photographs,  each  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
different  and  definite  portions  of  the  spectrum.  This  is 
effected  by  causing  the  light,  before  it  reaches  the  sensi- 
tized plate,  to  pass  through  coloured  glasses,  or  suitable 
coloured  liquids,  and,  moreover,  by  employing  in  each 
case  special  solutions  for  the  development  of  each  negative. 
A positive  printing  plate  (a  glass  plate  gelatinized)  is  then 
produced  for  each  negative  ; and,  if  the  absorbing  media 
and  the  developing  preparations  have  been  correctly 
chosen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  colour  one  of  these  plates 
with  red,  another  with  yellow,  and  the  third  with  blue,  in 
order,  by  successive  printings,  to  obtain  a picture  which 
exhibits  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  original.  Success 
appears  to  depend  on  the  skill  anil  nicety  with  which  the 
absorbing  materials  are  employed,  for  mixtures  of  colours 
and  of  colouring  materials  are  quite  different  things  ; and, 
to  quote  the  technical  description,  ‘ for  the  negative  be- 
longing to  the  blue  plate  we  must  employ  such  absorbing 
media  and  preparations  as  will  prevent  green  from  pro- 
ducing any  influence  on  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  render 
blue  and  violet  quite  inactive,  inasmuch  as  these  tints  must 
appear  only  on  the  positive  plate.’ 

“Specimens  of  landscapes  and  of  decorative  panels 
printed  by  Herr  Albert’s  process  were  exhibited  at  scien- 
tific receptions  in  London  during  the  past  session,  and 
were  deservedly  admired.  The  details  were  shown  : a 
plain  yellow  picture  ; then  on  the  yellow  a blue,  .and  on 
the  blue  a red  ; and  with  these  three  the  effect  of  a well- 
finished  water-colour  drawing  was  produced.” 


IDENTIFIC.VTION  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  passion  for  justice,  which  is  happily  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  man  in  a state  of  Christian 
civilization,  has  led  a large  number  of  persons  believing 
in  the  legitimacy  of  tlie  claims  to  the  Tichborne  baronetcy 
of  the  claimant  now  in  Portsea  convict  prison  to  devise 
various  methods  of  proving  his  identity.  Amongst  these 
is  a very  ingenious  application  of  photography.  It  appears 
to  be  an  ascertained  fact  that  however  much  the  general 
aspect  of  the  human  face  m.ay  change  during  the  years 
which  elapse  between  e.arly  manhood  and  old  age,  the 
bony  structure  remains  unaltered,  and  is  the  same  at  fifty 
asit  was  at  twenty'.  This  beingso,  two  photographs  taken, 
one  at  each  ]>eriod,  would  coalesce  in  the  stereoscope,  and 
in  a little  instrument  invented  for  such  tests,  called  the 
iilenliscopc.  This  test  has  been  applied  to  such  photo- 
graphs of  the  portraits  of  the  alleged  Roger  Tichborne  as 
are  accessible — the  Chili  Daguerreotypes  and  a portrait 
taken  by  Messrs.  Maull  in  1873.  The  result  is  very  re- 
markable in  its  suggestion  of  identity  between  the  youth- 
ful and  the  matured  face.  To  test  this  question  more 
fully  and  with  more  precision,  and  to  make  other  tests, 
a number  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred, 


forming  the  “ Bristol  Tichborne  Science  Test  Committee,” 
have  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  permission  to 
obtain  special  photographs  of  the  Claimant,  and  to  have 
copies  of  the  Daguerreotypes  now  in  custody  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
evasion  or  a civil  refusal  is  the  only  reply.  The  things 
are  tied  up  with  red  tape,  and  cannot  be  easily  untied. 
Moreover,  if  the  enthusiastic  gentlemen  forming  this  com- 
mittee should  by  chance  prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Claimant  was  the  Baronet,  and  that  there  had 
been  a serious  miscarriage  of  ju.stice,  think  how  seriously 
embarrassing  that  would  be!  The  Claimant  was  .adjudged 
to  be  Orton  by  the  decision  of  a British  jury,  and  how  could 
they  po.ssibly  be  in  error  ? This  is  a question,  however, 
with  which  we,  happily,  have  no  couceru  in  these  pages. 
Our  aim  is  simply  to  record  the  interesting  applications  of 
photography.  We  make  the  following  e.xtracts  from  a 
circular  issued,  giving  the  correspondence  between  the 
Science  Test  Committee  and  the  Home  Secretary  and  other 
authorities  : — 

“ It  is  alleged  by  this  Committee  that  by  a system  of 
geometric  admeasurement  of  photographs  it  can  be  proved 
that,  however  much  the  appearance  of  a man’s  face  may 
change,  the  bony  fabrics  of  the  features  remain  precisely  the 
same  at  the  .age  of  forty  or  fifty  as  they  wereat  twenty.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  being  taken  as  the  factor  of  admeasurement,  and 
horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the  face,  first  through  the 
centre  of  both  eyes  and  then,  above  and  below,  as  many  lines 
as  there  are  diameters  of  the  iris,  the  disparity  between 
different  faces  is  very  remarkable,  for  while,  for  instance, 
there  are  8 diameters  on  I’rince  Leopold,  there  are  15  on 
Napoleon  HI ; the  one  having  large  eyes  and  a short  face, 
the  other  small  eyes  and  Icng  face.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
linos  on  two  such  faces,  or  on  any  two  other  faces  where  the 
least  difference  in  the  size  of  the  iris  or  length  of  the  face  is 
found,  would  never  correspond.  An  instrument  called  an 
‘ Identiscope  ’ has  been  invented  ; it  is  like  the  stiff  covers 
of  a book,  inside  of  which  are  placed  two-life  size  photos, 
having  these  horizontal  lines  accurately  drawn  across  them. 
By  means  of  a sheet  of  glass  forming  the  single  leaf  in  the 
book  covers,  these  portraits  are  reflected  one  upon  the  other  ; 
if  they  represent  the  same  person,  the  lines  exactly  fall  on 
each  other  and  every  feature  correctly  corresponds;  but  if 
the  portraits  are  of  different  peisons  they  cannot  match,  as 
the  slightest  difference  would  be  at  once  perceptible.  Snch 
a discovery,  even  apart  from  the  Tichborne  case,  is  invaluable 
for  the  detection  and  identification  of  criminals  and  others. 
By  this  mode  of  admeasurement  and  reflection  it  is  found 
that  the  Chili  Daguerreotype  of  young  Roger  Tichborne, 
taken  in  1854,  exactly  corresponds  in  the  minutest 
particulars  with  the  portrait  of  the  Claimant,  taken  by 
M essrs.  Maull,  of  Piccadilly,  in  1873. 

“ But  this  is  rot  all.  Photography  has  brought  out  a 
still  more  marvellous  discovery  which  proves  the  Claimant’s 
identity  beyond  all  question. 

“ In  early  life  young  Roger  Tichborne  had  certain  ornate 
designs  traced  upon  his  face — these  very  same  designs  now 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  Claimant,  though  probably  un- 
known to  and  forgotten  by  him  ! Little  did  the  artist 
(doubtless  aRoman  Catholic  lady)  imagine,  when  imprinting 
on  the  child  face  of  little  Roger  Tichborne  forty  years  or  more 
ago,  that  photography  would  in  1878-9  develop  the  work, 
and  infallibly  prove  that  its  owner  was  a prisoner  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  his  property,  his  title,  and  his  rank, 
a prisoner  in  a convict  cell,  working  out  a double  sentence 
of  penal  servitude,  the  result  of  a refined  rendering  of  the 
law,  disgraceful  to  the  legal  minds  who  designed  and 
tyrannically  enforced  it  with  fines  and  imprisonment  on 
those  who  uttered  a word  of  protest,  and  humbling  and 
disastrous  to  the  nation  that  permitted  it.  The  real  Sir 
Roger  Tichbornew  as  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude 
for  swearing  he  is  not  Orton,  which  no  one  now  believes  him 
to  bo,  and  seven  more  for  sweating  he  was  Sir  Roger  Ticb- 
borne,  which  he  certainly  is,  and  both  sentences  the  Home 
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Secretary  now  declares  be  shall  fully  endure.  Such  may  be 
his  determination,  but  the  nation  will  have  something  to  say 
at  the  next  election.  Even  though  our  national  pride  bo 
brought  down  and  Royalty  iUelf  be  humbled— for  un- 
fortunately onr  Queen  (whose  ready  sympathy  we  have  all 
admired)  has  gone  beyond  the  limitsof  discretion — Justice, 
more  sacred  than  the  claims  of  party,  must  be  vindicated 
at  any  cost.  The  voice  of  true  Christian  patriotism  cannot 
be  stifled,  even  though  chaos  may  ensue.” 


PRODUCING  rilOTO-MECHANlCAL  PRINTING 
PLATES. 

M.  BoiviN  describes  a simple  method  of  producing  plates 
for  printing  after  the  Woodbury  method.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  to  produce  the  highest  delicacy  possible,  but 
is  very  simple.  He  first  produces  a good  carbon  print, 
and  then  hardens  the  image  of  gelatine  by  means  of  alum 
or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  dries  it,  when  it  will  be  free 
from  dust.  Next,  he  says  (we  quote  his  article  in  the 
Moniteur') : — 

“ When  I wish  to  obtain  a photoglyptic  mould,  I wash 
the  image  formed  of  hollows  and  reliefs,  with  soapy  water 
(eau  de  savon),  afterwards  I cover  it  with  fine  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  mould,  obtained  with  purity,  is  dried  and 
stearined,  and  can  in  these  conditions  serve  for  the  printing 
in  coloured  gelatine.  For  obtaining  the  proof  we  pour 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mould  a little  of  the  coloured  gela- 
tine, either  black  or  any  other  colour;  we  place  above  it 
a leaf  of  ordinary  paper,  or,  which  is  better,  coagulated 
albumen  paper  ; after,  we  place  upon  all  a thick  glass  upon 
which  we  put  a weight  sulFicient  to  insure  the  adherence. 
In  a little  time,  when  the  gelatine  has  set,  we  raise  the 
leaf  of  paper,  which  carries  with  it  the  image  which 
remains  adherent ; for  giving  to  it  more  of  solidity,  and 
to  fix  it,  we  pass  it  through  alum,  as  we  do  proofs  in 
carbon,  after  which  we  finish  as  usual.  If  we  desire  to 
obtain  a mould  in  metal,  it  is  very  easily  done  with 
the  metal  of  Darcet  (fusible  alloy),  which  is  very 
fusible.” 

We  may  remark  here  that  D'Arcet’s  fusible  metal  con- 
sists of — 

Bismuth  8 parts 

Lead...  ...  ...  ...  ..  5 ,, 

'I'i“ 3 „ 

It  melts  below  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  add  here  some  other  forms  of  fusible  metal  for 
the  use  of  the  experimentalist  in  this  direction.  They 
possess  great  advantage  in  having  low  melting  points. 
Walker's  fusible  metal  consists  of — 


Bismuth 
Tin  ... 
Lead  ... 
Antimony 


8 parts 


4 

5 


»» 

)) 


1 part 


The  metals  should  be  repeatedly  melted  and  poured 
into  drops,  until  they  can  be  well  mixed  previous  to 
fusing  them  together.  Onion’s : — 


Lead  ... 
Tin  ... 
Bismuth 


3 parts 
2 „ 


Melts  at  197*  F.  If  to  the  latter,  after  removing  it  from  the 
fire,  one  part  of  warm  quicksilver  be  added,  it  will  remain 
liquid  at  170®  F.,  and  become  a firm  solid  only  at  140®  F. 
Another — 


Bismuth 
Lead  ,,, 

Tin  ... 


2 parts 

5 )» 

3 


Some  of  these  are  used  to  make  toy  spoons  to  surprise 
children  by  their  melting  in  hot  liquors.  A little  mercury 
(as  in  4)  may  be  added  to  lower  their  melting  points. 
U’Arcet’s  and  Walker’s  are  specially  adapted  for  making 
electrotype  moulds,  French  cliche  mounts  are  generally 
made  with  the  alloy  of  IValker.  These  alloys  are  also 
used  to  form  pencils  for  writing,  also  as  metal  baths  in  the 
laboratory,  or  for  soft  soldering  joints.  No.  4 is  also  used 
for  anatomical  injections. 

Higher  temperatures,  for  metal  baths  in  laboratories, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  mixtures : 

1 part  tin  and  2 parts  lead  melt  at  441-5°  F.  1 part 
tin  and  1 part  lead  melt  at  371-7®  F.  2 parts  tiu  and 
1 part  lead  melt  at  340®  F.  63  parts  tin  and  37  parts 
lead  melt  at  344-7°  F. 

Returning  to  M.  Boivin,  he  says : — 

“We  take  the  mould  in  plaster  after  drying.  We  do 
net  stearine  it,  but  we  carry  it  by  a gentle  heat  in  a stove 
and  immediately  apply  it  upon  the  metal  in  fusion,  as 
this  is  practised  in  the  process  of  moulding  employed  in 
galvanoplasty. 

“Moulds  in  metal  have  over  moulds  in  plaster  this 
advantage,  that  with  them  we  can  print  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  proofs,  without  having  to  fear  the  least  alteration, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  plaster,  which  is  very 
fragile. 

“ It  goes  without  saying  that  this  photoglyptic  process, 
so  simple,  can  as  well  be  employed  for  the  reliefs  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  the  actual  corbon  process,  with  sensi- 
tizing by  the  bichromate  of  potash. 

“ The  important  point  of  departure  is  having  a good 
proof  formed  of  hollows  and  ridges,  before  the  moulding  : 
whichever  process  be  employed  for  obtaining  it,  we  shall 
attain  the  same  end.” 


FHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTION OF  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

BY  DAVID  TOWNSEND,  B.S.* 

Iron. — Next  in  importance  to  the  salts  of  silver  come 
those  of  iron,  and  their  reactions  furnish  us  with  numerous 
methods  for  reproducing  drawings.  The  compounds  of 
iron  most  used  are  certain  double  salts,  such  as  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  oxalate  of  iron  and  potassium,  tartrate 
of  irou  and  ammonium,  and,  of  the  single  salts,  the  oxalate 
and  per-chloride.  In  every  case  the  iron  must  be  in  the 
ferric  state,  otherwise  no  reduction  will  occur,  and  con- 
sequently no  picture  will  be  produced.  All  the  processes 
depend  upon  the  reactions  of  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanide  of 
potassium  on  the  salts  of  iron,  as  already  explained.  The 
only  thing  we  have  to  consider,  then,  in  choosing  a salt  for 
a sensitizer  is,  which  one  will  be  the  most  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  procured  cheapest.  There  are  two  processes 
which  may  be  considered  as  typical,  the  first  being 
called  — 

Pellet's  Process. — This  was  invented  by  H.  Pellet,  of  Paris, 
and  is  quite  recent.  It  gives  a blue  picture  on  a white 
ground,  the  operations  being  as  follows. 

The  best  quality  of  paper  must  be  used,  or  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  which  is  used  to  sensitize  it  will  soak 
through,  making  very  ugly  spots  on  the  back  when  deve- 
loped. If  the  paper  is  not  sulticiently  glazed,  liquid  gum 
or  gelatine  suould  be  added  to  the  sensitizing  bath.  I 
obtained  the  best  results  in  my  experiments  by  using  albu- 
menized  paper  such  as  is  used  in  portrait  photography. 
The  paper  is  cut  to  suit  the  drawing,  which  for  this  process 
must  be  on  tracing  cloth,  and  is  then  sensitized  by  floating 
it,  as  before  described,  on  a bath  composed  of 

Perchloride  of  iron  10  parts 

Water  100  ,, 

Citric  or  tartaric  acid  ...  ...  5 ,, 


Melts  in  boiling  water. 


Ountinued  from  page  387. 
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The  sensitizing  must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room,  and 
the  solution  always  excluded  from  the  light.  The  paper 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bath  for  thirty  seconds,  when 
it  is  carefully  removed  and  hung  in  a warm  place  to  dry. 
It  can  then  be  used  immediately,  or  preserved  unchanged 
in  a dark  place.  The  tracing  to  be  copied  is  placed  in  a 
printing  frame  together  with  a sensitive  sheet  of  paper,  and 
is  then  taken  into  the  light.  In  sunlight,  from  fifteen  to 
forty  seconds  will  be  suflicient  to  reduce  all  the  iron  to 
the  state  of  proto-chloride,  except  such  parts  as  are  pro- 
tected by  the  black  lines, which  will  still  remain  in  the  ferric 
state,  if  the  day  be  cloudy,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  reduction.  T’he  time  of 
exposure  can  bo  determined  by  a few  experiments,  as  it  will 
vary  considerably  with  the  time  of  year,  the  light  being 
twice  as  strong  in  summer  as  in  winter.  When  the  ex- 
posure is  complete,  the  frame  is  brought  hack  into  the  dark 
room  and  opened,  when  a faint  image  will  be  observed  on 
a deep  orange-yellow  ground.  The  paper  is  now  plunged 
into  a bath  containing 

Yellow  pru.ssiate  of  potash  (IviFeCy^)  24  parts 

Water  ...  100  ,, 

when  a blue  image  will  appear  on  a white  or  bluish 
ground,  if  the  development  is  sudiciently  prolonged.  The 
parts  protected  by  the  black  lines,  being  still  in  the  ferric 
state,  will  be  precipitated  by  the  ferrocyanide  as  prussian 
blue  [Fe^  (FeCyj),]  while  the  unprotected  parts,  being  re- 
duced to  the  ferrous  state,  will  form  a white  precipitate 
which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  speedily  turns  blue 
if  not  removed.  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  all  the 
perchloride  will  not  be  reduced,  and  blue  spots  will  appear 
on  the  ground  ; but  if  too  long,  the  image  itself  will  be 
somewhat  faint,  owing  to  a partial  reduction  under  the 
lines,  and  will  require  an  exceedingly  long  development. 
When  the  image  is  sufticiently  developed,  the  print  is  re- 
moved and  washed  in  an  abundance  of  clean  water,  to  re- 
move the  white  precipitate,  after  which  it  is  put  for  a few 
minutes  in  a bath  of 

Hydrochloric  acid  1 part 

Water ...  ...  10  parts 

which  will  deepen  the  blue  picture  and  whiten  the  back- 
ground. After  washing  for  some  time,  the  prints  can  be 
dried,  and  aro  then  finished.  This  process  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable on  a large  scale,  as  it  requires  such  care  and  nicety 
of  execution  to  attain  desirable  results  that  it  could  not  be 
trusted  to  any  but  experienced  hands.  If  the  paper,  after 
exposure,  had  been  put  in  a bath  of 


bought  article.  Almost  any  heavy  well-glazed  printing 
paper  will  answer  the  purpose,  but,  as  this  is  the  only  ex- 
pense, a good  quality  should  be  used.  The  sensitizing 
bath  consists  of 


a. — Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
Clear  water  ... 

l>. — Red  prussiate  of  potash  ... 
Water 


1 part 
4 parts 
1 part 
6 parts 


T he  two  solutions  aro  dis.solved  separately,  and  prefer- 
ably at  the  ordinary  temperature ; when  in  complete  solu- 
tion they  are  mixed,  and  kept  in  a yellow  bottle,  or  care- 
fi.lly  excluded  from  the  light,  which  would  cause  a blue 
precipitate.  If  the  paper  is  not  sufficiently  sized,  gum  or 
gelatine  should  be  added  to  give  it  boily  and  prevent  the 
liquid  from  soaking  through.  The  sensitizing  is  performed 
as  follows,  in  non-actinic  light : — The  sheet  of  paper,  cut  to 
the  required  size,  is  pinned  to  a clean  board  ; some  of  the 
solution  is  poured  into  a vessel,  and  the  paper  painted  with 
it  by  means  of  a soft  camel’s  hair  brush  three  inches  wide. 
The  brush  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  paper  com- 
pletely moistened  in  one  direction;  then,  without  remov- 
ing the  liquid,  it  is  smoothed  until  no  streaks  or  lines  ap- 
pear. Some  prefer  to  use  a sponge,  but  this  causes  uneven 
spots,  and  mars  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  In  this  way  a 
very  little  solution  will  cover  quite  a large  surface.  Before 
putting  the  brush  away  it  must  be  carefully  cleaned.  The 
paper  is  unpinned,  hung  upon  a line,  and  when  dry  will 
keep  a long  time  in  the  dark.  It  should  be  a brass-yellow 
colour  when  rightly  prepared.  To  make  a copy,  the  draw- 
ing, on  tracing  cloth,  is  put  into  the  printing  frame,  as 
usual,  with  a sensitive  sheet,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
six  to  ten  minutes,  or  to  diffu.sed  light  for  one  to  two  hours. 
The  double  salt  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  where  the 
light  strikes  it,  and  immediately  combines  with  the  red 
prussiate  present,  to  form  Turnbull’s  blue,  while  the  pro- 
tected parts  remain  unchanged.  The  exposure  should  be 
continued,  until,  on  opening  the  frame,  the  white  lines  have 
almost  disappeared  and  the  background  is  greyish- 
green. 

The  sheet  may  also  be  exposed  on  a board  padded  with 
flannel,  over  which  is  placed  a sheet  of  plate  glass,  but 
this  requires  to  be  .always  horizontal,  and  needs  more  ap- 
paratus than  it  would  cost  to  get  a regular  frame.  When 
exposure  is  finished  the  print  is  removed,  and  put  immedi- 
ately into  a tank  of  running  water,  when  the  lines  will  be- 
come white  (unless  over-exposed  or  not  iu  contact),  while 
the  ground  becomes  dark  blue.  After  sufficient  washing, 
the  ground  can  be  improved  by  transferring  to  a bath 
of 


Red  prussiate  of  potash  (Kj  Fco  CyioJ...  25  parts 
Water  100  ,, 


Hydrochloric  acid  ,.  5 parts 

Water  ...  ...100  parts 


a reversed  picture  would  have  been  obtained,  having  white 
lines  on  a blue  ground,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  unpro- 
tected parts,  being  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  would  be 
precipitated  by  the  ferricyanide  as  Turnbull’s  blue  (Fea  Fe^ 
Cyij),  while  the  protected  lines  would  remain  unchanged,  so 
that  when  washed  in  water  the  perchloride  would  be  dis- 
solved, giving  white  lines  on  a blue  ground,  which  would 
be  further  intensified  by  the  acid  bath.  The  name  of 
cyanotype  was  given  to  the  latter  process  by  ils  discoverer. 
Sir  .lohn  Ilerschel.  He  also  developed  on  a dilute  neutral 
solution  of  gold  tri-chloride,  getting  a purple  picture,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  chrysotype.  Any  other  per- 
salt  of  iron  could  be  used  as  a sensitizer,  and  developed 
on  the  ferrocyanide  bath  with  the  same  result. 

B/ue  Process. — The  process  which  is  most  used  in 
America,  and  which  has  been  largely  adopted  by  our 
manufacturers,  is  known  as  the  blue  process.  The  draw- 
ings are  reproduced  iu  white  lines  on  a blue  ground,  and  I 
understand  the  paper  is  sold  in  the  market  already  sensitized, 
although  it  can  be  prepared  cheaper  and  just  as  well  as  the 


when  it  must  be  again  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  dried. 
The  colour  always  darkens  on  drying,  and  prints  that  would 
otherwise  be  under-exposed  have  very  beautiful  light  blue 
ground. 

This  process  has  become  the  favorite  one,  owing  to  its 
great  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  any  one  can  work 
it ; the  objections  to  it  are,  the  length  of  exposure,  especi- 
ally on  cloudy  days,  and  the  impossibility  of  copying  draw- 
ings from  anything  but  tracing  cloth  or  paper.  In  very 
large  sheets  the  fine  lines  are  apt  to  be  reduced,  thus 
making  the  picture  somewhat  uncertain  in  parts.  If,  in- 
stead of  mixing  the  solution,  the  paper  had  been  sensitized 
with  the  citrate  bath  and  then  exposed,  the  reduction  would 
have  been  very  rapid  (fifteen  or  thirty  seconds),  as  this  is 
the  most  sensitive  salt  of  iron.  The  picture  could  then  be 
developed  in  the  ferricyanide  bath,  and  finished  as  de- 
scribed ; but  in  this  cfise  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  sensitive- 
ness to  convenience.  The  other  double  salts  could  be 
used  to  replace  the  citrate,  but  they  require  a longer 
exposure. 
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PERMANENCE  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

A HUQOESTION. 

Dear  Sib, — Now  that  the  permancDcy  of  gelatine  nega- 
tives is  justly  doubted,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  some 
one  of  leisure  to  experiment  with  bichromateof  potash?  Say, 
after  fixing  ihe  negative,  soak  in  a weak  solution  of  bichro- 
mate, and  expose  to  sunlight  if  possible,  so  as  to  convert  the 
film  into  an  insoluble  varnish.  Alum  is  of  little  use,  except 
to  prevent  frilling,  as  the  film  will  swell  when  damp,  even 
after  long  soaking  in  it.  A.  E.  Bannister. 

Bernard  Street,  Southampton. 


COPYRIGHT  AND  CHEAP  COPYING 
COMPANIES. 

Dear  Sir, — If  I read  the  new  Copyright  Act  and  your 
article  on  it  correctly,  photographers  will  not  in  future  be 
robbed  of  their  orders  for  reprints  by  those  generous 
patrons  who  get  a few  cartes  taken  at  some  good  studio, 
and  then  send  one  to  some  (so-called)  photographic  com- 
pany to  have  it  copied  (I  had  almost  written  caricatured) 
at  2s.  8d.  per  dozen,  which  will  be  to  most  artists  a source 
of  congratulation. 

By-the-bye.  If  the  News  was  in  less  able  hands,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  remind  your  “ Gup  ” correspondent 
that  gossip,  scandal,  and  slander  often  reside  in  the  same 
street,  and  in  these  days  of  ‘‘terraces”  one  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  other,  until  unpleasantly  reminded  of  the 
error. 

“ Gup,”  or  gossip,  is  generally  unwholesome,  almost 
always  personal,  and  sure  to  give  offence  to  somebody 
sooner  or  later  ; and  in  a somewhat  large  experience  I 
never  yet  remember  any  periodical  being  increased  in  value 
by  devoting  a column  to  it.  However,  I have  no  doubt 
the  Editor  of  the  News  will  take  good  care  (both  for  his 
own  sake  and  his  readers’)  to  draw  the  line  at  the  right 
place. — Yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

Dahtnn,  August  27. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Sir, — “Mass,”  in  his  letter  of  August  1st,  mentions  an 
employer  in  Bath  who  had  him  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Exeter  man  had  Mr.  Bradforde.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have 
fallen  into  bands  similar  to  tho.se  described  by  both.  At  a 
moment’s  notice  this  man  (no  photographer  himself)  has 
turned  me  out  after  bearing  patiently  his  abuse  for  over 
twelve  months,  his  only  excuse  being  that  I had  been  with 
him  too  long.  I have  now  determined  to  follow  Mr.  George 
Bradforde’s  example  in  joining  the  Photographers’  Benevo- 
lent Society,  and  trust  my  fellow- work  men  will  do  likewise; 
they  will  then  be  protected  from  such  fellows  as  the  above- 
mentioned  employers,  and  get  situations  in  goo  1 places  of 
business  where  they  will  be  treated  well,  not  as  I have  been, 
by  a man  who  hasn’t  a soul  above  toys.— I am,  &c.. 

Quick  Silvrb. 


froewbings  of  Socidirs. 

Photoorapiiic  Section  ok  thk  American  Institute. 

At  the  last  meeting.  President  Newton  in  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secketaky  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Thomas  exhibited  to  the  Section  a large  number  of 
prints  by  Mr.  Willis’s  permanent  platinum  process,  as  pur- 
chased hy  the  British  Government  for  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Uffices.  'The  life-size  pictures  were  printed  in  sixteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  their  price  is  about  $3  2.5c.  each.  They  are  all 


made  from  small  negatives  by  both  direct  and  reflecting 
cameras.  There  is  no  special  paper  necessary  for  the  process. 
The  image  can  ne  seen  during  the  printing,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  being  unable  to  control  the  exposure.  The  process 
takes  about  one-third  of  the  exposure  of  the  silver  process. 
The  picture  is  so  permanent  in  the  paper  that  it  is  not  des- 
troyed or  faded  by  any  chemical  action  which  will  n)t  injure 
the  paper  or  platinum,  like  hot  aqua  regia. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  are 
certainly  very  remarkable  ones,  and  are  of  a class  in  which 
we  have  very  few  exhibits.  I don’t  remember  more  than  two 
or  three  occasions  in  the  last  ten  years  on  which  we  have  had 
solar  prints  exhibited.  I suppose  one  reason  has  been  that  the 
ordinary  solar  work  has  certain  imperfections  which  we  don’t 
see  in  this,  viz.,  that  the  paper  is  not  as  white,  and  that  the 
delicacy  of  light  and  shade  in  the  negative  is  not  represented 
in  print  as  it  is  in  these.  In  this  life-size  picture  of  a gentle- 
man, the  texture  of  the  lace  and  around  the  neck  is  preserved 
in  a way  I never  saw  before  on  a large  print ; it  lacks  that 
muddy  appearance  which  we  usually  find.  From  the  process 
used,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  better  than  the 
silver  in  many  respects,  and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says  he  can  print 
them  faster,  and  as  the  expense  is  about  the  same  as  for  silver, 
it  shows  an  advance  in  that  class  of  work. 

Dr.  Vanderw'eyde  asked  if  platinum  salt  had  been  used  in 
the  collodion  process.  It  is  more  sensitive  than  silver. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  platinum  in  this  process  plays  no  part  at 
all  in  sensitiveness.  The  picture  is  printed  in  iron.  The 
platinum  lies  by  the  side  of  the  iron,  and  has  no  connection 
with  it.  The  platinum  is  in  solution  on  the  paper  with  the 
iron  salt,  and  where  that  ferric  oxalate  is  exposed  to  light  it 
turns  to  a ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  moment  the  ferrous  oxalate 
is  brought  into  contact  with  oxalate  of  potash,  the  platinum  is 
precipitated  in  a metallic  state.  It  only  precipitates  wherever 
the  iron  salt  is  turned  into  the  ferrous  oxalate  by  the  action  of 
light. 

Or.  Vanderwkyde.  The  silver  salt  in  paper  is  essentially 
the  same  as  we  use  it  in  collodion.  It  is  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  which  makes  the  picture.  My  question  is,  whether  the 
platinum  will  do  in  the  place  of  silver  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  These  prints  do  not  require  half  the  work  in 
finishing  that  silver  prints  do.  The  deep  shadows  are  not 
clogged  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  putting  plati- 
num salts  into  collodion,  gelatine  would  be  better.  I don’t  now 
really  recall  to  mind  any  method  by  which  iron  can  be  kept  in 
a solution  which  will  dissolve  gun-cotton.  Here  the  iron  has 
to  be  kept  in  solution,  and  the  platinum  in  solution,  and  they 
are  both  in  the  same  vehicle — that  is,  in  the  paper — and  they  do 
not  act  upon  each  other  at  all  until  after  the  exposure  to  light. 
The  iron  is  turned  into  ferrous  oxalate  ; then  the  development 
is  done  with  the  oxalate  of  potash.  The  oxalate  of  potash 
then  connects  these  two  and  precipitates  the  platinum.  These 
two  salts  might  be  kept,  perhaps,  in  a film  of  gelatine. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde.  The  suggestion  is  to  use  the  platinum 
like  one  does  the  silver. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  iron  in  this  case  must  be  converted  into 
a ferrous  oxalate,  or  it  will  not  precipitate  the  platinum. 
Iodides  and  bromides  of  platinum  have  been  tried  instead  of 
silver,  but  they  are  not  as  sensitive  by  any  means  as  silver.  It 
IS  necessary  to  have  the  iron  there  present,  so  that  the  light 
may  act  upon  it  and  convert  it  into  a ferrous  oxalate  from  a 
ferric.  Then  the  two  are  lying  side  by  side,  but  not  united 
until  the  potash  comes  and  unites  the  two  and  precipitates  the 
platinum  as  a metal. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  trouble  in  working  the  collodion  would  bo 
to  get  the  ferrous  oxalate  in  solution.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water;  it  is  soluble  in  a solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.  You 
could  not  dissolve  iron  in  ether  or  alcohol.  'The  ferrous  oxa- 
late is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  it  would  not  be  in  a solution 
of  gelatine  and  wafer,  or  albumen. 

Mr.  Roche  exhibited  to  the  Section  some  printing  on  wood 
blocks  for  engravers,  and  stated  that  he  had  published  the  pro- 
cess in  .inthont/'s  Bulletin  as  early  as  1873  or  1874.  He  also 
exhibited  an  ordinar;  box-wood  block  having  upon  it  a photo- 
graph from  which  prints  in  ink  wore  taken  without  having 
been  engraved. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde,  referring  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  remarks  at 
the  last  meeting  about  the  different  coloured  glasses  used  in 
his  spectrum  examination,  said  that  he  found  the  aniline  colours 
to  be  most  perfect,  and  stated  the  result  of  bis  experiments 
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with  aniline  and  other  colours  in  the  spectrum  investigations  | 
made  by  him.  i 

Mr.  Mason  asked  whether  his  experiments  with  aniline  I 
colours  had  been  of  a nature  which  admitted  of  his  stating 
that  he  considered  any  of  them  permanent.  j 

Dr.  VANDERwEfDE.  They  keep  very  well ; better  than  per-  ^ 
manganate  of  potash.  The  least  organic  matter  in  the  water  | 
used  in  the  experiments  will  change  the  tint ; but  aniline  i 
colours  as  a whole,  I find,  keep  very  well.  We  all  know  that  ' 
aniline  colours  in  dyeing  are  permanent,  if  used  with  the  proper  ; 
mordant.  ! 

Mr.  Newton.  The  red  and  the  orange  are  very  permanent, 
but  it  makes  a difference  with  many  colours  what  vehicle  is  ' 
used  to  carry  them  ; indigo  in  oil  is  not  permanent,  whereas  in  ; 
water  it  is  considered  a permanent  colour.  Aniline  has  been  ! 
incorporated  with  collodion  as  a vehicle,  and  I have  some  of  it  ; 
that  has  been  in  my  dark-room  window  for  six  years,  not  ex-  I 
posed,  however,  to  direct  sunlight.  1 have  not  observed  that 
it  has  changed.  This  collodion  was  brought  from  Bahia, 
South  America.  I therefore  consider  this  orange  and  scarlet 
aniline  incorporated  with  collodion  as  permanent. 

Mr.  Rogue  exhibited  to  the  Section  the  lantern  furnished  by 
the  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  a discussion  on  lanterns  followed, 
after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 

-o  ' ■ ■ 

in 

Blisters. — A correspondent  of  AntMiii/'s  Bulletin  writes:  — 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  muriatic  acid  upon  the  back  of 
albumen  paper  has  advantages  which,  if  once  tried,  would  never 
be  omitted.  The  prints  are  certainly  more  brilliant,  print 
quicker,  and  the  tones  are  better,  whilst  blisters  are  unknown. 
My  plan,  which  1 think  is  new,  is  to  first  silver  the  paper,  draw- 
ing the  same  over  a glass  rod  to  take  off  the  excess  of  silver,  and 
revent  any  drip ; then,  while  still  wet,  to  immediately  float  the 
ack  of  the  paper  on  the  acid  bath  of  the  strength  you  advise, 
namely,  one  hundred  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  acid.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  solution  run 
over  on  the  silver  side.  I prepare  whole  sheets,  and  have  no 
trouble.” 

Photographic  Patterns. — “ One  of  the  silk  mannfacturing 
firms  cf  Lyons,  France,”  says  the  Scientific  American,  “are  in- 
troducing the  production  of  photographic  impressions  on  stuffs. 
They  sent  to  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
several  pieces  of  silk  with  a variety  of  photographic  pictures 
printed  thereon,  including,  among  others,  a number  of  large 
medallions  representing  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  The 
length  of  the  specimens  thus  exhibited  is  stated  as  being  no 
less  than  131  feet.  The  process  by  which  they  are  produced 
is  not  given,  but  it  is  believed,  says  the  Commercial  Bulletin, 
that  the  prints  are  made  with  salts  of  silver.” 

Carbon  PhoTO  Printing. — The  same  journal  informs  its 
readers  that  “ Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  712,  Arch  tjtreet,  Philadelphia, 
has  organized  a complete  establishment  for  the  printing  of 
photographs  by  the  carbon  process,  that  is,  in  printer’s  ink  that 
never  fades.  We  have  received  some  specimens  of  the  work 
done,  which  are  unsurpassed  for  excellence,  and  reflect  credit 
on  the  printer.  For  book  illustration  and  portraiture,  this 
method  of  printing  yields  the  finest  results.” 

To  Keep  a Plate  without  Stains  during  a Long 
Exposure.— Every  photographer  is  familiar  with  the  risks  of 
stains  from  partial  drying  of  the  plate  when  a long  time  elapses 
between  exciting  and  developing  the  plate.  Here  is  a method 
whose  extreme  simplicity  will  entitle  it  at  least  to  a trial,  and 
one  trial  will  prove  its  utility.  The  plan  is  simply  to  flood  the 
plate  with  a few  drachms  of  distilled  water  previous  to  expo- 
sure ; the  water  is  then  poured  from  the  plate  to  a developiug- 
glass,  and  must  on  no  account  be  thrown  away,  for  in  this 
appears  to  lie  the  secret  of  success.  After  exposure  the  plate 
IS  again  flooded  with  the  same  water  that  was  previously  used, 
and  which,  after  thoroughly  moistening  the  film,  is  again 
returned  to  the  developing-glass,  and  mixed  with  the  required 
quantity  of  developer,  and  the  development  proceeded  with  as 
usual.  Plates  so  treated  will  give  pictures  as  clear  and  free 
from  markings  as  if  only  exposed  in  the  camera  for  a few 
seconds. 


How  TO  Sun  a Bath. — The  following  method  is  far  better 
than  the  old  way  of  sunning  in  a clear  glass  bottle,  as  it  saves 
much  time.  Having  neutralized  the  bath  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  otherwise,  place  it  in  a large,  flat,  white  porcelain  dish. 
After  a few  hours  a black  scum  will  appear  on  the  surface  ; this 
is  removed  by  means  of  strips  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  light 
is  once  more  free  to  act  on  the  solution  in  an  unobstructed 
manner.  The  bath  should  be  skimmed  every  few  hours  until 
it  is  found  to  remain  permanently  clear,  or  nearly  so,  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  filtered  and  to  have  its  strength  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  water,  for,  as  will  readily  be  perceived,  an  exposure 
in  a flat  dish,  such  as  that  to  which  the  bath  has  been  subjected, 
necessarily  causes  a considerable  quantity  of  the  water  to 
evaporate,  carrying  with  it  much  of  the  ether  and  alcohol. 
After  being  diluted  to  the  proper  degree  of  strength  the  bath 
is  filtered,  and  acidified,  if  necessary,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
work  as  well  as  ever  it  did,  free  from  streaks,  stains,  and 
pinholes. 

Photographic  Transit  Measurements. — M.  Cornu  has 
been  investigating  the  best  theoretical  conditions  for  measuring 
the  photographs  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  micrometric  determination  of  angular  distances.  From 
, Mouchez’s  photographs  he  deduces  a value,  for  the  sum  of  the 
j radii  of  the  sun  and  Venus,  which  differs  from  the  value  in  the 
I Connaissance  dee  Temps  by  less  than  y of  1 per  cent.  This  indi- 
i cates  a possibility  of  determining  the  sun’s  distance,  by  photo- 
I graphic  observations,  within  of  I per  cent,  or  within  less 
I than  100,000  miles. — Comptce  Itendus, 

I Disadvantages  or  Photoqrapht — “A  friend  of  mine," 
says  a writer  in  Truth,  “ who  has  just  returned  from  Egypt,  tells 
! mo  that  the  donkey-boys  of  Cairo  call  their  quadrupeds  by  the 
I names  not  only  of  our  eminent  men,  but  of  the  fashionable 
I beauties  whose  photographs  adorn  ourshop-windows.  He  suc- 
I cessively  gave  a trial  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  Lady  Lonsdale,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  and  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West.  The  first  he  found  very 
laz>,  the  second  had  a disagreeable  habit  of  rolling  in  the  sand, 

: the  third  walked  well,  but  trotted  unevenly,  whilst  the  fourth 
was  skittish,  and  threw  her  head  up  in  the  air  in  a jerky  manner. 
Then  ho  hired  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ; but  this  beast,  although 
sure-footed,  wag  slow  in  his  movements;  and,  after  riding 
several  other  of  our  statesmen,  he  fell  back  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  whom  he  describes  as  a very  serviceable  jackass.  Bat 
my  friend,  who  is  a very  fervent  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  much  pained  by  tbe  boy  to  whom  the  Bishop  belonged 
frequently  beating  him  with  a heavy  stick  and  continuously 
addressing  him  as  a ‘ deevil.’  " 

Photograpiiiu  Illustration  of  Mental  Operations.— 
In  one  of  the  excellent  series  of  “ Men  of  Letters,”  published 
by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Professor  Huxley  illustrates  his  argu- 
ment respecting  complex  impressions  which  are  more  or  less 
different  from  each  other  by  reference  to  composite  portraiture, 
thus  : — “This  mental  operation  may  be  rendered  comprehensi- 
ble by  considering  what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  compound 
photographs — when  the  images  of  the  faces  of  six  sitters,  for 
example,  are  each  received  on  the  same  photographic  plate  for 
one-sixth  the  time  requisite  to  take  one  portrait.  The  final  re- 
sult is  that  all  those  points  in  which  the  six  faces  agree  are 
brought  out  strongly,  while  all  those  in  which  they  differ  are 
left  vague  ; and  thus  what  may  be  termed  a generic  portrait  of 
the  six,  in  contradistinction  to  the  specific  portrait  of  anyone, 
is  produced.” 

Two  New  Metals. — A correspondent  writes  : — “ The  dis- 
covery of  two  new  metals  is  announced,  named  Samarium  and 
Norwegium.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  to  speak  of  the  find- 
ing and  christening  of  a hitherto  unknown  metal  before  it  has 
been  either  seen  or  handled,  yet  such  is  the  case  with  Samarium. 
As  happened  in  tbe  instance  of  the  metal  gallium,  it  has  first 
become  known  to  science  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis 
alone  ; nor  can  it  bo  doubted  that  in  tbe  verification  of  its  ex- 
istence by  tbe  senses  it  will  in  due  time  follow  tbe  same  pre- 
cedent. It  is  well  known  that  by  means  of  the  characteristic 
rays  which  are  seen  in  the  luminous  spectrum  produced  by  tbe 
combustion  of  any  substance,  it  is  possible  to  single  out  the 
known  or  unknown  bodies  which  enter  into  the  combination. 

As  are  the  rays,  such  are  the  elements  producing  them.  When 
rays  are  found  answering  to  no  substance  already  catalogUad, 
the  existence  of  some  new  body  is  naturally  inferred  from  the 
fact.  That  was  how  gallium  was  first  brought  to  light,  A id 
now  we  have  a like  history  for  Samarium.  M.  Leccq  de 
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Boishaudran,  who  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
researches  in  this  branch  of  science,  found,  as  he  was  examin- 
ing a mineral  known  under  the  name  ol  Samarkite,  an  emissiou 
of  unfamiliar  rays.  He  has  interred  thenco  the  existence  in 
this  mineral  of  a new  metal  which  he  has  accordingly  named 
Samarium,  and  all  he  has  now  to  do  is  to  isolate  It  from  the 
other  elements  with  which  it  is  as  yet  combined.  This  has 
already  been  done  for  the  other  new  metal,  Norwegium, 
patriotically  so  named  after  his  fatherland  by  its  discoverer. 
Professor  Tellef-Dahll,  of  the  University  of  Norway,  who 
detected  it  in  a metallic  compound  of  arsenic  and  nickel.  The 
Professor  has  oven  determined  the  principal  properties  of  his 
new  metal,  which  he  describes  as  being  white,  slightly  malle- 
able, of  about  the  hardness  of  copper,  and  fusible  at  a dull  red 
heat.  Its  density  is  represented  by  9-44,  and  its  chemical 
equivalent  is  145.” — Times. 

How  TO  Print  Several  Copies  of  a Letter. — A new 


process,  by  M.  Chardou,  is  as  follows  : Make  a zinc  tray  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  pour  into  it  a warm  solution 
made  as  follows : — 

Water  4 ounces 

Sulphate  of  baryta  2i  „ 

Sugar  1 ounce 

Gelatine  1 „ 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ounces 

Write  whatever  is  required  to  be  printed  upon  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  using  instead  of  ordinary  ink  the  aniline  colour  known 
as  “ violet  of  methylaniline  ;”as  soon  as  the  writing  is  pretty  dry, 
lay  it  upon  the  gelatine  surface  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
ink  will  be  absorbed  by  the  gelatinous  product.  All  that  is  to 
be  done  in  order  to  obtain  a fac-simile  of  the  writing  is  to  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  upon  the  writing  on  the  gelatine  and  rub  the 
back  with  the  hand.  From  forty  to  fifty  can  thus  be  drawn  off 
in  a few  minutes.  We  find  that  in  warm  weather  plates  thus 
prepared  remain  too  soft  and  adhesive  to  work  sati.sfactorily. 
Better  results  are  obtained  when  a larger  proportion  of  barium 
sulphate — say  34  instead  of  ounces — are  used,  and  the  mix- 

ture is  heated  for  an  hour  on  the  water-bath. — Scientific 
American, 
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Guppy. — The  simplest  remedy  for  the  sensitized  paper  dis- 
colouring is  to  keep  it,  after  silvering,  between  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  which  have  been  soaked  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Some  samples  of  albumenized  paper  are  more  liable  to  discolour 
than  others,  but  this  treatment  will  proven  remedy  in  all  cases. 
2.  One  cause  of  the  weakness  in  the  print  enclosed  is  the  quality 
of  the  negative,  which  lacks  intensity  to  some  extent,  and  hence 
does  not  permit  of  sufficiently  deep  printing,  which  i.s  necessary 
to  secure  rich  tones,  whether  warm  or  neutral.  If  you  plunge 
the  prints  into  the  toning  bath  with  little  or  no  washing  after 
leaving  the  printing-frame,  you  will  get  belter  results  with  the 
paper  on  which  enclosed  print  is  printed.  3.  There  is  no  safe 
local  remedy  for  perspiring  hands.  Constitutional  treatment 
under  direction  of  a medical  man  may  effects  cure;  but  any 
attempt  at  suppression  by  local  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of 
a Eolution  of  alum  or  tannin,  may  produce  serious  mischief. 

' Frequent  washing  and  plunging  in  cold  water  may  be  useful. 
4.  We  presume  that  you  refer  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the 
amoun'  of  silver  in  a solution  by  a standard  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  Dissolve  grainc  of  tins  salt  (pure)  in  6 ounces  of 

distilled  water.  Of  this  solution,  2 drachms  will  precipitate^  a 
grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  the  strength  of  a solution  is 
easily  tested. 

Tyro. — A good  half-plate  lens  will  probably  answer  your  purpose 
very  well.  It  will  not  necessarily  tit  any  camera ; that  will 
be  governed  by  the  solar  focus  of  the  lens.  Its  shortest  focus 
will  probably  not  be  less  than  six  or  seven  inches,  in  which  case 
the  camera  must  admit  of  being  closed  up  to  that  length  between 
the  lens  and  ground  glass.  A half-plate  lens  is  supposed  to 
take  p ctures  inches  by  inches.  A camera  from  ihe  estab- 
lishment you  name  will  doubtless  answer.  A camera  simply 
means  the  camera  without  lens  You  will  find  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  establishment  you  name  cameras  of  good  quality  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Poor  Perplexed  Printer. — We  gave  all  the  details  we  received, 
and  as  the  plan  was  empyrical  rather  than  theoretical,  we  could 
only  guess,  or  test  by  experiment,  for  anything  further.  We 
should  think  the  bath  would  be  kept  up  by  adding  to.  it  fresh 
solution  made  as  at  first. 


C.  W.  Folkard. — Anthony’s  soluble  cotton  is,  we  believe,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester  Street,  Liverpool.  Inci- 
dental examinations  of  the  kind  have  been  made,  but  nothing 
exhaustive  or  syslemntic. 

A.  W.  T. — Full  detail-,  of  service  for  working,  would  require  more 
space  than  this  column  will  afford  ; but  we  will,  in  our  next, 
devote  a column  to  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  may  give 
you  a tough  formula.  Dissolve  in  I ounce  of  plain  collodion,  of 
not  too  rough  a texture,  2 grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  2 
grains  of  citric  acid.  In  another  ounce  of  plain  collodion  dis- 
solve 10  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  mix  the  two  lots  of 
collodion.  Coat  paper  or  glass,  and  proceed  as  with  albumenized 
paper  printing. 

W.  W. — We  have  not  tried  gelatine  as  a substratum  in  such  case, 
not  having  had  occasi  n for  a substratum  at  all.  We  could  only 
ascertain,  therefore,  by  experiment.  2.  Under  the  circumstances 
you  name  there  can  be  ro  impropriety  in  keeping  the  prints  face 
upwards.  3.  We  do  not  see  any  method  of  obtaining  the  plates 
in  question,  unless  they  are  introduced  into  the  English  market. 
We  see  no  difficulty  in  preparing  such  plates,  using  the  collodio- 
chloride  process,  but  substituting  gelatine  for  collodion.  We 
Used  such  a process  many  years  ago.  4.  Gelatine  has  been 
frequently  used  as  a preliminary  coating  in  wet  and  dry  plate 
work,  and  many  photographers  prefer  it.  If  used,  theaddition  of 
a trace  of  carbolic  acid  would  probably  be  an  advantage.  India- 
rubber  has  been  found  a good  substratum.  About  a one-grain 
eolution  is  u.sed. 

Ernest  Kavanaoii.— A saturated  solution  of  any  body  is  a 
solution  containing  as  much  of  the  solid  substance  as  it  will 
dissolve.  The  way  to  make  a saturated  solution  of  anything 
varies  with  the  substance  and  its  solvent,  and  also  the  tempera- 
ture. Most  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Itesins  and  fatty 
bodies  are  only  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzole,  or  other  hydrocarbons. 
Some  substances  arc  only  soluble  by  the  aid  of  other  bodies  like 
alkalies,  or,  indeed,  of  neutral  salts.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is,  for 
instance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  much  more  readily  soluble 
if  chloride  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  water.  Most  sub-tances 
are  more  easily  soluble  in  powder  or  crushed  up,  and  many  are 
made  more  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat.  A good  plan  to  make  a 
saturated  solution  of  many  bodies  consists  in  powdering  them  in 
a mortar  and  adding  hut  water.  The  solution  when  cold  will 
deposit  the  excess  dissolved  when  hot,  and  the  clear  liquid  will  be  a 
saturated  solution. 

J.  C.  Burrow.— We  doubt  very  much  whether  a broken  ebonite 
tray  would  be  of  any  value  for  working  up  again.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  the  india-rubber  is  vulcanized  or  ebanized  whilst 
in  a plastic  state,  and  moulded  to  form,  and,  once  hardened,  is  not 
easily  softened  again.  Silver  and  Co.,  of  Bishopsgate  Stieet,  are 
manufacturers.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  better  not  kept  in  a state 
of  solution.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  scales  in  good  order. 

B.  B. — We  do  not  know  any  better  than  the  Autotype  Company, 
Rathbone  Place.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  in  the  City. 

W.  J.  Byrne. — We  regret  that  we  have  no  information  about  tlie 
Au-tralian  Exhibition,  except  what  wo  have  occasionally  seen 
in  the  public  prints,  none  of  the  official  documents  having  been 
sent  to  US. 

John  B.  Cramond. — How  far  ferrotype.s  may  be  successfully 
produced  by  gas-light  is  a matter  for  experiment;  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  success.  Negatives  on  gelatine  plates 
have  been  successfully  produced  by  that  light  by  Mr.  Laws. 

P.  Fincham. — The  regisirati  ms  anriounced  in  our  columns  are 
simply  those  effected  by  our  publisher,  and  serve  as  acknow- 
ledgments that  the  work  is  done.  We  make  no  record  of  regis- 
trations generally. 

Enquirer  — We  hear  best  accounts  of  No.  2 ; also  of  No.  7- 
Refiner. — It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  efficient  instruc- 
tions in  this  column.  Y lu  will  find  valuable  articles  with  full 
information  in  our  Yeau-Books.  2.  Use  a warm  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

J.  J.  A. — If  we  were  in  the  same  position,  we  should  take  those 
plates  with  which  we  had  already  succeeded. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Hill,  Urcstwood, 

Five  Photographs  of  Prestcood  Hall. 

Messrs.  T.  & J.  Holroto,  Harrogate, 

Photograph  of  Stanton,  the  Canadian  Sculler. 

Mr.  F.  'W.  Bromuk<d,  Leicester, 

Photograph  of  Ur.  Webb,  Bishop  of  Blomfontine. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fishek,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Miss  Lottie  Kenno. 

Mr.  Thomas  Birtler,  Northwich, 

Two  Photographs  of  Lockey’s  Patent  Salt  Making  Machine. 
Mr.  J.  Wattow,  . . , - 

- - Photograph  of  Robin  Lyth’sCavc,  from  a painting  by  Joseph 

Walton. 

Photograph  of  Church  Cave,  by  Joseph  Walton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photooraphers  who  don’t  know  their  own  Business — 
Three  Acids  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pyroxtline. 
Photographers  who  don't  knoiv  their  own  Business. — Some 
years  ago  there  appeared  in  these  columns  a description 
of  several  well-known  photographic  establishments  under 
the  name,  if  we  remember  righly,  of  “ Famous  Studios.” 
Ever  since  that  time — it  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  for 
aught  we  know — a strong  feeling  has  been  in  our  breast  to 
write  a few  chapters  on  infamous  studios.  IVe  have  not 
abandoned  the  idea  even  now,  and  one  of  these  days— it 
is  well  to  do  nothing  rash — the  long-thought-about  subject 
may  get  into  the  print.  It  is  not  on  this  matter  that  we 
are  going  to  chat  just  now,  at  any  rate,  so  we  shall  for  the 
nonce  avoid  entering  into  a discussion  upon  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  employing  the  fingers  in 
place  of  a dipper  iu  the  plate  bath,  and  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  combaHng  upon  theoretical  grounds  the  practice 
of  wiring  on  the  collodion  film  to  the  glass  to  prevent  it 
slipping.  What  we  propose  to  deal  with  are  other  short- 
comings in  studios  that  have  come  under  personal  obser- 
vation, and  seem  to  merit  criticism  from  an  outsider’s 
point  of  view.  We  know  not  if  the  shortcomings  we 
mention  are  at  all  widespread,  but  as  the  experience  we 
speak  of  is  confined  to  three  studios  only,  which  we  have 
visited  as  bona  fide  customers  during  the  past  twelvemonth, 
it  may  be  that  our  outcry  is  only  another  instance  of  much 
ado  about  nothing.  To  unburden  ourselves,  then,  of  one 
impression  that  struck  us  with  some  force  wheu  we  accom- 
pauied  a lady  six  weeks  ago  to  make  an  engagement  at  a 
studio.  The  lady  in  question  was  no  longer  in  the  heyday  ' 
of  her  youth,  we  will  at  once  admit,  but  that  is  all  the  more  j 
reason  why  our  friend  the  photographer  should  have  been 
more  circumspect.  “ No,  you  will  look  best  taken  in  Rem- 
brandt style,  you  will,  indeed  ; allow  me  to  judge,  please  ; 
you  will  prefer  it  to  any  other,  I am  sure.”  And,  to  do 
the  photographer  justice,  he  did  in  the  end  produce  a re- 
markably pleasing  likeness  with  Rembrandt  lighting,  only 
he  need  not  have  been  in  such  a hurry  to  propose  that 
particular  style.  It  was  as  if  he  had  in  view  the  lady’s 
years,  and  thought  that  lighting  the  model  from  behind 
would  be  so  much  more  preferable  to  lighting  it  from  the 
front.  At  least,  so  it  occurred  to  our  companion  and  to  our- 
self : and  if  this  was  not  the  drift  of  the  photographer’s  eager 
remarks,  I would  point  out  that  sitters  are  sensitive,  and  a 
little  too  ready  to  take  offence  where  no  offence  is  meant. 
There  is  a popular  operetta  of  Arthur  Sullivan’s  called 
Trial  by  Jury,  that  is  very  generally  known,  and  in  one  of 
the  songs  is  a description  of  a somewhat  aged  young  lady, 
of  whom  it  is  said : 

“ You  really  mieht  take  her  for  43 
In  the  dusk,  with  the  light  behind  her.” 

These  lines  struck  us  very  forcibly  when  it  was  proposed 
to  take  our  lady  companion  “ with  the  light  behind  her," 
and  that  is  why  we  have  written  down  the  incident  here. 
Another  shortcoming  we  remarked  in  the  studio  was  the 
dressing  room ; this  time  we  were  accompanied  by  two 
children,  and  being  only  children,  it  was  supposed  that 
anything  like  a retiring  room  was  unnecessary.  At  least, 
it  was  only  after  a special  request  that  we  were  admitted  in 
that  sanctum.  The  room  in  question  was  most  inada- 
quately  appointed.  At  first  sight  its  grandeur  was  most 
overpowering  ; there  was  a mahogany  toilet  table,  and  a 
magnificent  mirror,  but  somehow  it  seemed  to  contain 
just  the  things  that  were  not  wanted,  and  lacked  those 
which  were  necessary.  But  the  most  striking  shortcoming 
of  all  was  the  want  of  business  habits  in  two  of  the  studios 
we  visited.  In  one  case  our  money  was  refused  when  we 
desired  to  pay  on  making  an  appointment,  and  in  the 
other  an  elaborate  receipt  was  given,  but  the  portraits 


themselves  were  afterwards  forthcoming  only  in  driblets, 
and  then  as  the  result  of  repeated  applications.  Do  photo- 
graphers, as  a rule,  keep  books,  we  should  like  to  know, 
and  do  they  carry  on  business  as  business  men  should? 
We  ourselves  were  once  seriously  thinking  about  embark- 
ing in  a photographic  enterprise ; it  was  after  a visit 
paid  some  ten  years  ago  to  ^1.  lleutlinger's  famous 
studio  in  Paris.  There  was  a little  recess  or  bureau 
leading  out  of  the  reception  room,  and  while  we  were 
looking  at  specimens,  there  was  a constant  flow  of  visitors 
into  this  little  sanctum.  They  st.aid  but  a short  time ; 
each  put  down  one  or  more  gold  pieces,  received  a ticket 
in  exchange,  and  went  their  way.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  see  this.  Matters  were  arranged  as  quickly  and  deftly 
as  at  the  box-office  of  a theatre,  and  money  rattled  in 
almost  as  quickly.  The  scene  had  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  us,  we  remember,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  thought 
occurred  to  us  of  embarking  upon  a similar  calling.  In  the 
studio,  as  we  afterwards  saw — a small  strip  of  a studio  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  big  houses  on  the  Boulevarts — matters  were 
managed  quite  as  orderly ; and  as  the  sitters  one  after  the 
other  kept  their  appointments  and  departments,  an 
accurate  entry  was  made  of  details,  and  the  date  specified 
on  which  their  order  would  be  finally  executed.  No 
wonder  M.  Reutliuger,  with  good  photography  and  good 
business  habits  combined,  managed  to  thrive  so  well,  and 
no  wonder,  too,  that  photographers  who  have  no  idea 
what  system  and  punctuality  mean,  are  perfectly  incom- 
petent to  conduct  a business  and  make  both  ends  meet. 

” You  pay  afterwards  when  your  portrait  has  been  taken,” 
said  a young  lady  to  us  the  other  day,  returning  our 
sovereign.  ” Fay  afterwards  ? ” was  our  exclamation. 
“Yes  sir,  that  is  our  system,”  said  the  young  lady  pre- 
cisely. “ Well,  our  name  is  Driveller,  atid  you  may  give 
Mr.  Kammerer  my  compliments  and  tell  him  his  system  is 
a very  bad  one.”  How  can  an  intending  sitter  have  any 
respect  for  an  establishment  in  these  circumstances?  We 
felt  inclined  to  walk  about  and  whistle,  take  up  the  speci- 
men cases  and  laugh  at  every  pose  we  saw.  The  work 
lost  every  bit  of  its  value  in  our  eyes,  and  we  fingered  the 
elegant  porcelain  cups,  with  their  pretty  portraits,  with  as 
much  veneration  as  if  they  had  been  mugs  “For  a good 
Boy  ’’  at  a fancy  bazaar.  If  a photographer  wishes  to  im- 
press the  public  with  a sense  of  his  proper  importance,  ho 
must  never  fail  to  make  prepayment  compulsory. 

Three  Acids  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fyroxylinc. — Some 
experiments  are  being  made  in  this  country  with  pyroxy- 
line  prepared  by  the  action  cf  three  acids  : hydrochloric, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric.  Aiine  Girard,  we  believe,  has 
already  manufactured  gun-cotton  in  this  w'ay  for  some 
time  past,  and  has  made  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
products.  Of  course  there  is  no  novelty  in  acting  upon 
cotton  or  cellulose  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chemists 
resort  to  the  operation  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  pure  cellulose.  The  cotton  acted  upon  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  rendered  into  a fine  state  of  division,  and 
most  of  its  impurities  are  thereby  removed.  But  it  is 
contended  now  that  this  hydrochlorised  cellulose  is  some- 
thing more  than  cellulose  in  a pure  condition,  and  that 
when  subsequently  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  turn  it  into  nitro-ccllulose  or  gun-cotton,  it  has  diffe- 
rent qualities  to  those  possessed  by  pyroxyline  as  ordi- 
narily manufactured.  IIow  far  this  is  correct,  and  how 
far  it  will  affect  photographic  gun-cotton,  are  matters 
which  chemists  must  determine  for  us. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Monument  of  D.yguerre  at  Cokmeilles-en-Parisis 
— A Magistrate’s  Opinion  of  the  Intelligence  of 
Photographers. 

The  Monument  of  Daguerre  at  Cormeilles-en- Parisis. — The 
project  to  erect  a monument  in  memory  of  Daguerre  has 
made  considerable  way  of  late,  and  as  the  question  has 
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now  entered  on  a practical  phase,  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  definitely  settled.  As  1 have  already  informed  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News  (see  number  for 
13th  of  June,  page  284),  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
on  the  memory  of  Daguerre  made  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  raise  a subscription  for  a memorial  of  Nice- 
phore  Niepce  at  Ch-lons-sur-Saone,  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Union  of  France  determined  to  apply  to  the 
municipality  of  Daguerre’s  birthplace.  The  object  of 
this  application  was  to  induce  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Cormeilles-en-Parisis  (the  place  in  question)  to  resent 
the  indignity  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  reputation  of 
their  illustrious  fellow-townsman,  by  taking  the  initiative 
in  a movement  in  favour  of  a monument  commemorative 
of  Daguerre,  to  which  honour  he  is  quite  as  much  entitled 
as  Nicephore  Niepce.  The  Mayor  of  Cormeilles-en-Parisis, 
replying  to  the  application  of  the  Photographic  Union  of 
France,  requested  the  members  to  appoint  delegates  who 
should  represent  the  Union  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  In  accordance  with  this  request, 
M.  Collard,  the  president,  and  M.  K.  Versnaeyen,  tne 
secretary  of  the  [/nion  Fhvtographique  de  France.,  together 
with  M.  Glaise,  secretary  of  the  Sociele  dcs  Archives  Pliotn- 
graphiques,  IJistoriques,  et  Moiminenlales,  were  so  nominated, 
ana  after  having  met  to  take  up  their  credentials,  these 
gentlemen  presented  themselves  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  municipal  council  of  Cormeilles-en-Parisis.  On  that 
occasion  they  described  the  course  that  had  been  adopted  ; 
they  maintained  the  incontestable  right  of  Daguerre  to  a 
public  monument,  and  explained  how  history  had  been 
twisted  and  truth  violated  by  those  who  had  rendered 
themselves  the  instruments  of  a posthumous  revenge  whose 
motive  and  reality  is  still  doubtful.  After  hearing  the 
delegates,  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  forthwith 
unanimously  adopted  a resolution  to  start  a subscription 
in  aid  of  a monument  to  Daguerre,  and  they  themselves 
headed  the  list  with  a donation  of  1,000  francs,  promising 
at  the  same  time  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  fete  at 
which  the  monument  would  be  inaugurated.  The  Mayor 
of  Cormeilles-en-Parisis  was  appointed  to  join  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Union  as  a member  of  the  organising 
committee,  and  he  was  also  directed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  to  apply  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  for 
an  official  contribution  from  the  General  Council  of  the 
Department.  All  these  proceedings,  which  have  been 
received  by  the  photographic  world  with  marked 
satisfaction,  prove  more  than  ever  that  an  act  of 
injustice  brings  with  it  sooner  or  later  a repara- 
tion conferring  fresh  brilliancy  on  the  reputation 
which  it  was  sought  to  prejudice.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  objectionable  language  in  which  the  committee 
of  the  Niepce  memorial  denounced  Daguerre  as  a usurper, 
in  rendering  homage  to  whom  France  would  be  commit- 
ting a continual  wrong,  Nicephore  Niepce  would  alone 
have  been  honoured  with  a monument.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  two  subscriptions  will  be  raised  simultaneously,  just  as 
the  two  partners  Daguerre  and  Niepce  walked  all  their  life 
side  by  side,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  reprobation  for 
the  miserable  and  unjust  attempt  to  blacken  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography  at  the  expense  of  the 
other — “ All  is  well,  that  ends  well.”  The  expedition  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Photographic  Union  to  the  birth-place 
of  Daguerre  left,  as  may  be  supposed,  a vivid  impression 
on  their  minds.  Previously  to  this,  they  repaired  to  Petit 
Bry-sur-Marne,  where  Daguerre  died,  an  object  of  general 
esteem  and  admiration,  and  where  his  memory  is  still  held 
in  high  consideration.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first  visit 
to  Cormeilles-en-Parisis  they  were  thus  able  to  take  with 
them  authentic  information  derived  from  an  inspection  of 
his  venerated  tombstone,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Petit 
Bry  still  decorate  every  year  with  funeral  wreaths;  they 
had  also  obtained  a knowledge  of  his  pursuits  while  he 
lived  there  from  the  mouth  of  some  of  his  old  friends,  who 
still  survive,  and  had  even  been  permitted  to  see  some  of 
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his  works,  more  especially  a splendid  picture  painted  by 
Daguerre  for  the  church  of  Petit  Bry.  At  Conueilles-eu- 
Parisis  it  was  not  apparently  known,  at  the  time  of  their 
first  visit,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  inventors  of 
modern  times  had  first  seen  the  light  there,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  visited  the  place  that  the  delegates  were  able  to 
examine,  not  without  natural  emotion,  the  baptismal 
register  which  attests  the  birth  of  Daguerre.  So  far  back 
as  that  a civil  register  of  births  was  not  kept ; an  ordinary 
oblong  writing-book,  whose  paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and 
whose  parchment  cover  was  nibbled  by  mice  and  perforated 
by  worms,  contains  the  attestation  of  the  village  notary  and 
his  witnesses,  that  his  family  had  been  increased  by  the 
birth  of  a male  child,  whose  cries,  probably,  often  invaded 
the  silence  of  his  modest  office.  The  actual  house  where 
I the  rays  of  the  sun  first  fell  on  the  head  of  Daguerre, 
already  stamped  with  the  marks  of  genius,  has  not  yet 
I been  discovered,  but  researches  are  being  made  which  are 
I sure  to  reveal  the  secret.  When  it  is  known,  Cormeilles- 
en-Parises  may,  perhaps,  even  before  the  statue  is  erected 
there,  become  a shrine  to  which  the  enthusiasts  for  photo- 
graphy, daily  increasing  in  number,  may  direct  their 
pilgrimage.  Cormeilles  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; it  lies  in  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  iu  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a shady  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  is  obtained  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  environs  of  the  vast  city.  In  re- 
garding this  grand  panorama,  the  eye  traverses  an  atmos- 
phere impregnated  with  the  delicious  scents  of  the  trees, 
and  stirred  by  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  river  with  its 
capricious  windings,  and  penetrates  to  an  endless  horizon, 
where  country  seats  and  villas  without  number  indicate  the 
positions  of  Montmorency,  Enghein,  Argentcuil,  Pontoise, 
and  Maisons-Lafitte.  Crowning  this  hill,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately very  little  known  to  strangers,  are  the  mills  of 
Sannois  and  Orgemont,  whence  the  Germans  in  the  last 
war  fired  their  first  shells  into  Paris.  Rather  more  than 
half  a mile  distance  from  the  village  of  Cormeilles  flows  the 
Seine,  which  at  that  point  waters  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  forest  of  Saint-Germain.  The  lovely  little  hamlet 
situated  at  this  spot  is  called  La  Frette,  and  a short  way 
off  the  beautiful  river  joins  the  Marne,  close  to  the  village 
which  for  that  reason  has  received  the  name  of  Conflans 
(Confluent).  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  a child 
endowed  as  Daguerre  was  would  soon,  amidst  such  sur- 
roundings, develop  a love  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  became,  while  still  a young  man, 
an  artist  painter  of  some  merit,  whose  landscapes  obtained 
considerable  success — that  he  was  the  first  in  France  to  con- 
struct and  direct  a diorama,  of  which  connoisseurs  still  speak 
with  enthusiasm,  and  whose  total  destruction  by  fire  they 
remember  with  regret?  Was  not  a man  living  as  he  did 
among  such  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  where  the  light  dis- 
played so  many  different  tones  and  rendered  so  many  differ- 
ent effects,  more  likely  than  another,  by  constantly  studying 
that  light,  to  drag  from  it  its  secrets — to  take  it  captive  in 
order  to  compel  it  to  leave  the  image  that  it  had  traced  ’? 

A Magistrate's  Opinion  of  the  Intelligence  of  Photographers. — 
Though  Daguerre — I allude  to  this  m order  uot  to  make 
the  transition  to  what  I am  now  going  to  relate  too  ab- 
rupt— was  compelled  to  make  great  calls  both  on  his  power 
of  work  and  on  his  own  imagination,  to  be  able  to  invent 
that  which  we  now  call  photography,  such  great  efforts,  so 
much  application,  are  certainly  not  required  to  become  a 
photographer.  In  my  last  letter  that  appeared  in  the 
Photographic  News.  I said — and  I now  again  repeat — that 
French  photographers,  with  some  few  exceptions,  take  no 
trouble  to  raise  themselves  and  their  profession  to  a higher 
rank  of  artistic  excellence ; but  I am  not,  thank  God,  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  magistrate  who,  according  to  the 
Paris  newspapers,  will  not  allow  photographers  to  serve  on 
a jury  in  the  assize  courts,  the  reason  alleged  being  that 
“ photographers  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent.’’  The  ac- 
count seems  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  for  it  was  first  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Siech,  which  is  a trustworthy  and  important 
paper,  and  no  contradiction  or  denial  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  has  since  appeared.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
a fact  that  a magistrate  has  actually  prohibited  a commis- 
sioner charged  with  the  function  of  drawing  up  the  jury 
lists,  from  including  on  one  of  them  the  name  of  a well 
known  photographer — one  whose  profession  is  given  on  ofli- 
cial  documents  as  “ Painter  and  Photographer  ’’ — for  the 
incredible  reason  which  I have  just  mentioned.  The  jour- 
nals justly  inquire,  what  have  photographers  done  to  this 
magistrate  that  he  holds  them  in  so  light  estimation  ? Have 
they  produced  portraits  of  him  which  were  rather  real  than 
flattering?  Have  they  forgotten  to  touch  out  the  wrinkles 
and  the  warts  ? Or  did  the  camera  omit  to  shorten  his 
ears?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  practice  of  re- 
producing on  small  squares  of  card  the  features  of  our 
fellowmen,  however  obscure  they  may  he,  should  lower 
our  intelligence  and  pervert  our  judgment.  Photographers 
have  too  often  been  of  service  to  the  magistracy  that  a 
precedent  should  be  made  of  the  manner  in  which  one  has 
been  treated ; the  Bench  has  both  used  and  abused  them 
sufficiently  to  be  just  towards  them.  What  is  most  amus- 
ing in  the  whole  story  is,  that  the  rejected  photographer 
had  retired  for  some  time  past  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  so  soon  as  this  was  made  clear  to  the  pecu- 
liar, though  apparently  limited,  intellect  of  the  magistrate, 
he  allowed  his  name  to  be  reinstated  on  the  list  from 
which  he  had  previously  caused  it  to  be  e-^punged.  Legis- 
lation of  this  kind  will  probably  make  a mark,  especially 
in  the  psychological  and  physiological  world  ; this  second 
Solomon  seems  to  believe  that  working  photographers  have 
no  common  sense,  but  that  retired  photographers  may  be 
endowed  with  it ; so  soon  as  they  give  up  practice  they 
regain  their  intelligence  ; they  may  be  capable  of  reason- 
ing before  or  after,  but  never  while,  they  are  operators. 
At  the  moment  when  their  camera  is  directed  on  an  object, 
night  suddenly  descends  upon  the  spirit : their  brain  be- 
comes a chamber  of  darkness,  and  they  do  not  regain  their 
reason  until  the  sun  has  accomplished  his  work.  In 
France,  therefore,  any  one  operating  on  the  sunlight  must 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  same  rights  as  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. With  all  due  deference  to  this  magistrate,  however, 
and  at  the  risk  of  having  my  name  erased  from  the  jury 
lists,  1 make  bold  to  tell  him  that,  if  ever  the  occasion 
arises,  I should  prefer  being  judged  by  the  nearest  photo- 
grapher to  being  put  on  my  trial  before  him. 

K.  Versnaeyen. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  F.R.S.* 

As  a fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  the  art  side  of 
nature  is  capable  of  giving  the  n ost  pleasure  to  the  largest 
number  of  people.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  time  or 
talent  for  studying  her  from  the  science  point  of  view  ; 
though  to  those  who  possess  both,  the  enjoyment  felt  is 
perhaps  the  most  intense,  and  is  more  frequent,  since  every- 
thing, from  the  smallest  microscopically  discerned  atom  to 
the  loftiest  mountain,  and  to  most  distant  star,  is  a subject 
for  admiration  and  research.  Nothing  is  too  small  and 
insignificant,  and  nothing  is  too  large  or  complicated,  for 
such  a student.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who  allow 
both  aspects  of  nature  to  be  unobserved,  and  these  lose  a 
mental  enjoyment  for  which  nothing  merely  physical  can 
compensate. 

M hat  is  it  that  makes  a denizen  of  our  closely-packed 
towns  wish  for  a run  in  the  country,  and  that  a pretty  part 
of  it?  Perhaps  it  is  a longing  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of 
the  wayside  flowers,  to  bask  in  idleness  and  lazy  thought  in 
the  shade  of  the  glorious  trees,  and  to  listen  t®  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  making  soft  harmonies  in  the  branches.  So 
far,  such  longing  may  be  said  to  be  sensuous,  but  if  the 
mind  be  touched  by  the  look  of  nature  herself,  and  the 


enjoyment  produce  mental  activity,  then  the  art  chord  is 
struck.  There  are  many  who  feel  this  enjoyment,  and  who 
desire  to  carry  back  to  their  homes  some  souvenir,  however 
small,  of  the  scene  which  has  given  them  a sense  of  mental 
elevation,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  recall  the 
sensations  of  pleasure  they  felt  stirred  within  them.  The 
pencil  or  the  colour-box  may  be  strange  in  their  hands, 
and  they  may  lack  the  manual  dexterity  to  use  them.  It 
may  be  that  they  have  not  time  to  spare  to  undergo  the 
drudgery  of  learning  the  mysteries  of  such  art,  and  shrink 
from  the  ordeal  of  wading  through  those  freehand  copies 
of  curious  scrolls  which  delight  the  great  ones  at  South 
Kensington,  and  without  which  the  eye  and  hand  are  not 
supposed  to  be  trained.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  help 
these — no  other  means  of  cultivating  the  art  innate  within 
them  ? Fortunately  there  is — photography.  A few  years 
back  photography  was  a black  art,  judging  by  the  hands 
and  often  the  clothes  of  its  devotees,  and  this  alone  pre- 
vented its  employment  by  many  who  otherwise  would 
thankfully  have  made  it  an  ally.  But  7wus  avons  change  tout 
cela.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  manipulations,  and 
processes  have  been  so  simplified  that  the  stigma  of  “ un- 
cleanness ” has  been  taken  away,  and  a persevering  tyro 
may  command  success.  The  influence  that  photography 
has  had  on  art  is  undoubted,  and  without  offence  to  our 
prominent  artists,  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  made  the 
pictures  of  to-day  truer  to  nature  than  those  of  fifty  years 
back. 

A day  in  the  country  to  one  accustomed  to  the  camera 
means  something  totally  different  from  a day  in  the  country 
to  one  who  has  no  pretence  of  a love  of  art,  and  it  behoves 
the  former  to  beware  of  seeking  the  companionship  of  the 
latter  unless  an  explicit  compact  be  made  beforehand. 
The  mere  pedestrian  whose  sole  object  is  to  exercise  his 
limbs,  and  cover  so  much  ground  during  the  day  will,  as 
a rule,  consider  the  devotee  of  photography  a nuisance, 
and  his  camera  an  unmitigated  bore.  The  companionship 
of  a brother  in  the  art,  however,  is  to  be  sought,  as  there 
is  a certain  healthful  stimulus  given  to  the  perceptions 
through  competition.  We  have  been  frequently  asked  as 
to  the  apparatus  required  by  the  amateur  for  his  day’s  ex- 
cursions, and  it  may  probably  be  an  encouragement  to 
some  if  a few  words  are  said  on  the  subject.  The  sizes  of 
plates  that  are  used  vary  so  much  that  a selection  is  some- 
what difficult.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  day’s  outing  from  being  anything  but  a 
pleasure,  the  load  carried  should  be  light.  Some  of  our 
mountaineers  tell  us  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds 
in  weight  may  be  carried  conveniently  on  one’s  back  for  a 
whole  day  without  much  sense  of  fatigue  ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  has  reference  to  those  who  are  in 
tolerable  training.  For  an  ordinary  mortal  the  weight 
carried  should  not  exceed  fourteen  pounds,  and  even  then 
the  load  should  be  distributed  about  the  body  in  such  a 
manner  that  fatigue  of  any  one  part  is  avoided.  A friend 
of  ours,  who  is  a great  pedestrian,  and  every  summer 
wanders  into  the  Tyrol  or  Switzerland,  and  carries  his 
knapsack  for  his  whole  kit,  manages  to  include  about  four 
pounds  weight  of  photographic  apparatus  with  him.  His 
plates  are  small,  about  three  inches  square;  and  he  is 
able  to  take  his  camera,  and  perhaps  three  dozen  dry 
plates,  with  him,  and  thus  to  secure  reminiscences  of  his 
travels — and  very  charming  they  are  even  to  those  who 
have  not  had  the  fortune  to  have  made  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scenes  themselves — beginning,  perhaps,  in 
some  quaint  Swiss  town,  gradually  taking  you  up  the  icy 
slopes  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  finally  landing  you  at  Boulogne. 
Such  a size  of  picture,  however,  is  usually  too  small,  and 
our  friend  finds  the  interest  in  them  increased  many- fold 
by  enlarging  them  on  his  return  home.  For  the  ordinary 
amateur  this  last  process  is  not  to  be  thought  of  unless  he 
have  spare  time  at  his  command,  or  can  afford  to  get  the 
enlargements  made  for  him  by  some  professional ; so  we 
recommend  a larger  size  of  picture,  say  inches  by 
inches.  This  gives  a pretty  shape,  not  too  narrow,  when 
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the  pictures  have  to  be  taken  with  the  7;|-  inches  in  a verti- 
cal direction,  and  yet  not  too  broad  for  the  picture  when 
the  greatest  length  is  horizontal.  The  equipment,  with 
its  weight,  is  shown  in  the  following  column 

° ' 1D9. 

Camera  ...  •••  •••  •••  ^ 

Dark  slide  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  I 

Changing  box  to  hold  one  dozen  plates  ...  5 
Lens  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  i 

Focussing  cloth  ...  ...  i 

Set  of  camera  legs  and  stand  2 

IH 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  equipment  weighing  nearly  twelve 
pounds,  with  which  we  may  be  able  to  secure  a dozen  pic- 
tures, and  which  can  be  slung  about  the  body  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  distribute  the  weight.  The  changing  box  is 
a box  holding  a dozen  plates,  which  can  be  prepared  by  a 
method  we  shall  give  presently,  and  from  which  a plate 
can  be  placed  in  the  dark  slide  without  seeing  light.  The 
exposed  plate  is  first  slipped  into  the  box,  and  the  dark 
slide  is  then  refilled  from  the  changing  box  itself. 

Such  a kit  is  very  different  from  that  required  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  wet  process  was  the  only  one  which 
would  give  certain  results ; for  then  we  were  troubled 
with  dark  tents,  bottles  of  solutions,  and  any  number  of 
etceteras,  in  order  that  the  picture  might  be  developed  on 
the  spot.  By  the  present  arrangement  we  are  saved  all 
these  encumbrances,  and  the  photographer  may  plant  his 
camera  on  any  spot  to  which  he  can  travel  himself,  without 
be  hindered  by  the  consideration  as  to  whether  his  other 
baggage  can  follow  him.  As  to  the  preparations  which  a 
day"s  outing  require,  they  are  small,  particularly  if  economy 
is  not  the  great  object;  for  in  the  market  there  are 
numerous  brands  of  dry  plates,  more  or  less  good, 
which  can  be  made  use  of  at  a moderate  price.  Our  own 
advice  is  to  purchase  one  kind  of  plates,  and  prepare  the 
others.  The  plates  to  be  purchased  are  those  known  as 
gelatine  plates,  and  they  are  most  excellent  for  certain  pur- 
poses, such  as  instantaneous  pictures  of  cattle,  street  scenes, 
and  such  other  views  in  which  there  is  a state  of  unrest  in 
parts.  They  are  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  an  exposure  in 
the  camera  of  a quarter  of  a second  in  bright  light  will  give 
every  detail  which  is  thrown  on  the  focussing  screen  of  the 
camera.  For  views,  however,  we  recommend  the 

amateur  to  purchase  from  some  well-known  house  a few 
ounces  of  what  is  known  as  washed  collodion  emulsion,  and 
to  prepare  his  own  plates,  and  if  to  such  an  emulsion  we 
recommend  the  addition  of  one-sixth  part  of  its  bulk  of  a 
solution  of  gum  guiacum  in  alcohol,  we  think  the  chances 
of  success  are  increased.  Then  the  manipulations  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  are  so  simple.  The  problem  is 
reduced  to  this:  in  a room  lighted  by  a caudle  shaded  with 
a red  shade  you  are  given  a bottle  of  sensitive  emulsion 
and  a clean  glass  plate  ; it  is  required  to  coat  the  latter 
with  an  even  film  of  the  former.  That  is  all ! There  is 
really  no  difficulty  in  it.  The  emulsion  Hows  over  the  plate 
like  oil,  and  any  excess  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  When  the 
solvents  employed  in  the  emulsion  have  partially  evapor- 
ated, the  plate  is  reared  up  in  a box  to  dry.  This  desic- 
cation takes,  perhaps,  one  hour  to  effect ; when  complete 
it  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  changing  box  already 
desci'ibed.  The  dozen  plates,  in  fact,  may  be  prepared  at 
nine  o’clock  at  night  and  be  ready  for  use  at  ten,  if  the 
room  be  moderately  warm.  Only  beware  of  dust,  and  the 
plates  will  be  a success. 

{To  he  continued.) 


FHOTOGUAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTION OF  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

BY  DAVID  TOWNSEND,  B.S.* 

Uranium. — The  salts  of  uranium  are  affected  similarly 
to  those  of  iron,  but  they  offer  no  advantages  over  the  iron 

• Continued  from  page  417^  ^ 
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salts,  and  are  besides  very  expensive.  Those  who  desire 
to  try  them  may  use  the  following  formulas. 

A good  quality  of  paper  must  be  taken  and  sensitized  by 
floating  for  six  or  eight  minutes  on  a solution  of 

Uranic  nitrate  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Dist.  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  parts 

When  dry  the  paper  is  exposed  under  a drawing  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  then  removed  and  developed  by 
floating  on 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium 1 part 

Water  250  parts 

Nitric  acid 2 drops 

In  about  five  minutes  a brown  picture  will  appear,  which 
is  fixed  by  washing  in  slightly  acidulated  water. 

To  produce  a grey  picture  the  print  is  floated  on  a 
hath  of 

Silver  nitrate  1 part 

Water  20  parts 

Acetic  acid a trace 

The  development  is  very  rapid  iu  this  solution,  being 
complete  in  thirty  seconds,  after  which  it  must  be  taken 
out  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water.  Red,  green,  or 
violet  pictures  may  also  be  produced,  by  developing  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  chloride 
of  gold. 

Chromium. — The  fourth  and  last  salts  are  those  of 
chromium,  only  two  of  which  are  commonly  used,  namely, 
the  bichromates  of  potassium  and  ammonium.  These 
form  the  basis  for  a number  of  valuable  processes,  one  of 
which  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  been  carried  to  a high  state  of  perfection  in 
the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  fine  engravings.  It  is 
called  the 

Aniline  Process. — This  was  invented  by  Mr.  AVillis  in 
1864.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  potassium  bi- 
chromate, in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  free  chromic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  pro- 
tected parts,  which  still  remain  as  bichromate,  form  aniline 
colours  when  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  aniline  salts.  The 
process,  in  detail,  consists  of  the  following  operations  : — 
(1)  Sensitizing  the  paper;  (2)  Exposing;  (3)  Fuming; 
^4)  Washing. 

(1)  Sensitizin(j. — The  best  Saxe  paper  must  be  used,  as 
no  other  will  give  satisfactory  results.  The  sensitizing 
solution  consi.sts  of 

Potassium  bichromate  ...  1 part 

Phosphoric  acid,  sp.  gr.  IT24  ...  8 to  10  parts 

Distilled  water  ...  10  to  12  „ 

The  paper,  after  being  cut  and  the  finest  side  selected 
for  use,  is  pinned  to  a clean,  flat  board.  Some  of  the  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  a dish,  and  the  paper  is  sensitized  by 
means  of  a stiff  brush  about  one  inch  wide,  which  is  dipped 
into  the  liquid  and  then  painted  on  paper,  first  lengthwise 
and  afterwards  across,  without  renewing  the  liquid  on  the 
brush.  Finally,  a soft  camel’s-hair  brush,  about  three 
inches  wide,  is  used  to  remove  all  superfluous  liquid  and 
smooth  out  any  streaks  left  by  the  first  brushing.  The 
solution  may  also  be  applied  with  a soft  sponge,  but  the  first 
method  is  preferable,  as  the  fingers  are  not  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  bichromate,  which  is  a violent  poison. 
The  sheet  is  now  hung  uj)  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly,  it 
being  complete  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  in  a dark  room  lighted  with 
a lamp  having  a yellow  chimney.  Ordinary  yellow  light  is 
not  sufficiently  non-actinic,  owing  to  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  the  paper,  which  is  easily  affected  by  the  least  light. 
When  dry,  it  may  be  nreserved  for  some  time  unaltered  in 
the  dark.  The  brushes  should  be  thoroughly  washed  each 
time  they  are  used,  and  carefully  protected  from  dirt. 

(2)  Exposing. — The  prepared  paper  is  now  placed  in  the 
printing  frame,  under  the  tracing,  covered  with  a black 
cloth,  and  carried  into  the  sunlight.  The  length  of  expo- 
sure will  vary  with  the  time  of  the  year ; in  summer  being 
about  twenty  seconds,  and  in  winter  forty  seconds.  The 
surest  method  is  to  use  Vogel’s  photometer,  and  carry  the 
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exposure  to  sixteen  degrees,  but  as  this  cannot  always  be 
obtained,  experiments  may  be  made  to  determine  it.  This 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  process,  because 
undue  exposure  will  not  reduce  the  bichromate  sufficiently, 
and  over-exposure  renders  the  paper  less  liable  to  form 
aniline  colours.  When  the  paper  is  rightly  prepared,  it 
should  be  a light  yellow  colour,  and  after  exposure,  on 
opening  the  frame,  a faint  yellow  picture  will  be  observed 
on  a greenish  ground. 

(3)  Fuming. — When  the  exposure  is  judged  sufficient, 
the  cloth  is  replaced  and  the  frame  carried  back  into  the 
dark-room,  where  it  is  opened,  the  picture  removed,  and 
pinned  to  the  lid  of  a fuming  box.  The  box  is  provided 
with  a sheet  of  glass,  on  which  is  blotting-paper  soaked  with 
a solution  of 

Aniline  oil  ...  1 part 

Benzine  10  parts 

and  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  cross-pieces  of  wood  at  different  heights.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  thirty  minutes,  when  the  picture,  if  rightly  exposed, 
will  be  sufficiently  developed,  and  will  show  a dark  brown 
or  purple  picture  on  a grey  ground.  If  the  image  is  rather 
faint,  it  should  be  fumed  longer. 

(4)  TFas/iinj. — On  taking  out  the  print,  it  must  be 
washed  for  some  time  in  at  least  four  changes  of  water, 


! when  the  colours  will  be  fast,  and,  after  drying,  the  picture 
is  finished.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  handle  the 
sensitive  paper  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  only  with  perfectly  clean  hands  ; also  to  perform  all 
the  operations  in  absolutely  non-actinic  light. 

In  review,  we  conclude  that,  in  point  of  cheapness,  the 
blue  process  has  the  preference ; but,  for  certainty  of  results 
and  general  reliability  under  all  conditions,  the  silver  pro- 
cess is  the  best.  I should,  therefore,  recommend  it  in  all 
cases  where  first  cost  will  not  be  a consideration  compared 
to  convenience  and  saving  of  time. 


ENLARGING  CAMERA. 

BY  FRED.  T.  WEBB.* 

For  producing  a large  print  from  small  negative  or  a large 
negative  from  a small  transparency.  Many  amateurs  (my- 
self included)  often  obtain  a negative  yielding  proofs  that 
are  (to  them)  all  that  could  bo  desired,  and  wish  they  could 
produce  them  on  a larger  scale,  but  owing  to  the  expensive 
apparatus  which  they  would  have  to  purchase  they  are 
; (though  often  reluctantly)  oblige!  to  abandon  the  idea. 
Therefore  I describe  a camera  which  anyone  may  make,  and 
I from  the  sketch  which  I enclose,  with  explanations,  have  no 
I doubt  but  some  of  your  readers  will  appreciate  it. 


A,  mirror  to  reflect  light  through  negative  or  transparency 
B ; C,  lens;  D,  black  calico  lined  with  yellow,  with  wire 
rings  inside,  and  india-rubber  bands  outside  to  form  the 
bellows  ; E,  space  lor  dark  slide  when  taking  the  picture  ; 
F,  sliding  shutter;  G,  frame  screwed  on  to  boards  H ; I, 
piece  of  cork  to  press  against  the  glass  plate  ; K,  peg  to  ad- 
just the  focus.  The  dark  slide  can  be  used  as  a substitute 
for  focussing  frame  by  placing  a piece  of  ground  gla.ss  at  J, 
which  cau  be  removed  to  make  room  for  glass  which  sup- 
ports paper  or  intended  negative.  The  frame  G,  46in.  by 
l4in.,  the  holes  for  the  pegs  K to  be  lin.  apart,  the  dark 
slide  to  take  glass  plate  IG^in.  by  12iin.,  for  pictures  16in. 
by  12in.,  the  frame  L to  be  IJin.  thick.  When  enlarging  a 
^ plate  negative  four  times,  after  allowing  ^in.  margin  all 
round,  in  small  negative  to  16in.  by  12in.,  the  distance  from 
negative  B to  lens  C will  be  7^in.  (with  a lens  of  Gin.  focus) 
and  30in.  from  C to  E,  which  can  readilv  be  measured  off 
by  the  pegs  K.  To  enlarge  three  times  will  be  8in.  B to  C, 
24in.  C to  E,  thus  enlarging  to  9in.  by  12in.  To  enlarge 
twice  the  size  will  be  9in.  from  B to  C,  I8in.  from  C to  E. 
To  copy  the  same  size  B to  G 12in.,  C to  E 12in.  When 
copying  C.D.V.  the  calico  bellows  from  B to  0 and  mirror 
A can  be  dispensed  with. 


SOLAR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  called  attention  to  the  solar  enlargements 
exhibited  before  the  Society,  made  by  the  Wolfe  and 
Stigleman  processes,  a mode  of  producing  enlargements  by 


the  solar  camera  said  to  give  very  flne  results.  He  “ though 
he  had  done  as  fine  work  in  his  way,  which,  for  the  benefi 
of  the  members  and  others,  he  would  briefly  state.  If  anew 
negative  is  to  be  made,  have  some  glass,  one  side  of  which 
is  ground  very  free  ; make  your  negative  then  for  the  solar 
in  the  usual  way,  flow  it  with  a water  varnish,  easily  made, 
as  I will  explain  further  on.  After  the  negative  is  dry,  re- 
touen  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  varnish  the  ground  side 
with  any  alcoholic  varnish  (Mountfort’s  is  excellent);  heat 
the  negative  slightly.  As  usual  when  varnishing,  this  makes 
it  translucent,  and  the  enlargement  will  be  as  fine,  if  your 
negative  is  good,  as  any  contact  print.  You  can  also  use 
the  same  negative  for  the  usual  contact  prints  by  printing 
under  ground-glass  or  tissue-paper.  If  you  want  to  enlarge 
from  a negative  from  your  collection,  takeoff  the  varnish  by 
laying  it  in  a dish  of  alcohol,  then  reduce  the  intensity  by 
any  of  the  usual  methods.  I use  mercury  and  cyanide, 
varnish  with  the  water  varnish,  and  laying  the  negative  on 
a clean  blotting-pad,  face  down,  take  flour  of  emery  and 
water,  with  a small  piece  of  glass,  and,  rubbing  briskly, 
grind  the  smooth  surface  fine  and  even  ; wash  carefully,  and 
dry  ; retouch,  varnish  the  ground  side  as  before,  and  use  in 
your  solar  ; the  negative  can  be  used  for  contact  prints  also. 
Te  make  the  water  varnish,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best 
retouching  varnish  made,  as  follows: — Take 

Orange  shellac  ...  5 ounces 

Borax  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  . . ...  ...  ...  1 pint 

Digest  at  nearly  the  boiling  point  until  di^Bolved,  then  filter. 
* £ngli$h  Mechanic. 
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IN  MEMORIAM.— 0LIVP:R  SARONY. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Sarony, 
of  Scarborou<ih,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  distin- 
guished of  photographic  portraitists.  His  history  and 
career  have  been  a living  monument  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  energy  and  enterprize.  Oliver  Francois  Xavier 
Sarony  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  having  been  born  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1820.  lie  was  of  It.ilian  origin,  his  father  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  retired  from  which 
he  settled  in  Canada,  Oliver  having  been  bern  in  Quebec. 
The  elder  Sarony  dying,  Oliver  and  his  brother  Napoleon 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  at  any  early  age,  and 
we  find  Oliver  a youth  in  his  teens,  nothing  daunted,  estab- 
lishing a business  in  travelling  from  Canada  with  beaver 
furs  for  hats  into  New  Y^ork,  and  carrying  also  contraband 
silk  for  silk  hats.  lie  was  soon  to  abandon,  however,  this 
at  the  time  fairly  lucrative  trade. 

Whilst  inNew  Y'ork  one  day  he  was  taken  by  his  brother 
Napoleon— who,  li'tl ! more  than  a child,  had  established 
himself  to  make  a living  in  that  city  by  lithography — to 
see  a most  wonderful  sight,  a machine  which  took  por- 
traits. Oliver’s  wonder  and  admiration  took  a practical 
form,  lie  at  once  asked  the  Daguerreotypist  for  what 
sum  he  would  teach  the  art  and  supply  the  apparatus. 
Ultimately  we  find  that  by  piling  together  all  his  means, 
and  adding  thereto  his  silver  watch,  young  Oliver  had  be- 
come possessed  of  a camera,  lens,  and  complete  Daguerreo- 
type equipment,  together  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  to 
use  them.  This  was  soon  after  1840.  He  practised  his 
newly  acquired  art  with  varying  success,  but  on  the  wdiole 
with  satisfaction,  in  Canada  and  the  States.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  urged  by  a captain  of  a vessel,  whose  por- 
trait he  bad  taken,  to  visit  the  old  country,  where,  with 
such  an  art,  he  might  make  a fortune.  He  sailed  with  the 
captain  for  an  Irish  port,  and  proceeded  to  practise  his 
art  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1843.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
reached  England,  and  commenced  a line  of  business 
for  which  he  became  famous.  He  fitted  up  a very 
handsome  and  commodious  travelling  studio,  and  either 
personally  or  by  au  agent  showing  specimens  to  the 
gentry  resident  in  the  district  he  passed  through. 
As  he  at  all  times  produced  the  very  highest  class 
of  work,  he  found  ))leiity  of  patronage.  He  also 
occasionally  travelled  from  town  to  town  establishing 
studios,  which,  after  working  successfully  for  a few  months 
or  more,  he  would  often  sell,  and  settle  for  a time  else- 
where. Eventually  he  settled  in  Scarborough  in  1857,  and 
established  brandies  in  other  important  large  towns.  To 
a rare  amount  of  business  tact  and  shrewd  enterprize 
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Ur.  Sarony  added  a fine  artistic  taste  and  manipulative 
skill,  and  his  work,  and  all  sent  from  his  establishment, 
was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  generally  in  the  newest  and 
best  styles  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  art.  He 
was  also  ingenious  and  practical,  as  many  of  his  mechanical 
inventions  attest. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
Swan’s  carbon  process,  and  to  adopt  it  regularly  in  his 
business  as  a portraitist.  When  the  next  great  advance 
in  simplicity  of  working  pigment  printing  was  made  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sarony  was  quick  to  see  and  adopt  its 
advantages.  He  was  always  in  the  van  of  practical  photo- 
graphy, accepting  every  improvement  with  eagerness,  and 
introducing  not  a few.  His  name  was,  to  some  extent, 
at  times  associated  with  process  vending,  a form  of  business 
which  can  rarely  be  carried  out  without  gaining  obloquy,  as 
the  purchaser  of  a process  which  he  fails  to  work 
satisfactorily  rarely  blames  his  own  want  of  skill.  AVe  can 
say  without  hesitation  of  Mr.  Sarony  in  this  regard  that 
he  never  sold  a process  which  had  not  excited  his  enthu- 
siasm with  the  beauty  of  the  results  it  yielded  in  his  hands, 
and  which  in  his  view  was  not  quite  new.  He  was  at  all 
times  full  of  keen  restless  enterprize,  which  found  its  vent 
in  some  very  great  works,  by  which  his  adopted  home, 
Scarborough,  greatly  benefitted.  The  handsome  series  of 
buildings,  now  in  a fashionable  neighbourhood  named 
Sarony  Square,  was,  when  he  first  began  to  build  upon  it, 
a barren  piece  of  land  in  an  outlaying  district,  acd  the  im- 
provement in  South  Cliff  has  done  much  to  establish  Scar- 
borough as  the  Queen  of  fashionable  watering  places.  The 
studio,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  which  has  been  described 
in  those  pages  before,  is  most  magnificent  in  its  appoint- 
ments. His  most  recent  enterprize  in  connection  with 
Scarborough  was  the  erection  of  a beautiful  circus,  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  England,  capable  of  accommodating 
2,500  persons. 

Returning  to  bis  photographic  enterprize,  Mr.  Sarony’s 
especial  delight  and  pride  was  to  take  an  order  for  an  oil- 
painted  enlargement  from  a customer  whose  original  pur- 
pose was  to  have  a dozen  card  portraits.  ^Ve  hare  seen 
him  engaged  in  such  au  enterprize,  and  watched  his  almost 
child-like  delight  in  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Selecting 
the  most  pleasing  of  two  or  three  negatives  which  had  been 
taken,  it  was  handed  into  a distinct  department  fitted  up 
for  rapidly  producing  transparencies.  A transparency  ob- 
tained, it  was  placed  in  a magic  lantern  kept  ready,  and  a 
life-size  image  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  Mr.  Sarony  had, 
in  the  meantime,  invited  the  sitter  and  his  wife  into  a 
gallery  of  life-size  portraits  well  painted  in  oil,  and  hand- 
somely framed.  These,  of  course,  elicited  admiration,  and 
eventually  Mr.  Sarony  led  his  visitors  into  the  room  where 
a fine  portrait  of  the  gentleman  was  presented  life-size  on 
the  screen.  The  effect,  as  all  photographers  know,  is  very 
striking  and  effective,  and  fully  admits  of  a little  eloquent 
talk  on  its  fitness  for  painting.  Mr.  Sarony  talked  well 
and  gracefully,  with  a frank  candour  that  won  belief ; and 
on  the  occasion  in  question  he  took  an  order  for  an  “ oil  ” 
at  sixty  guineas. 

Mr.  Sarony  was  a man  of  considerable  ability  in  other 
directions  besides  photography.  He  was  possessed  of  very 
great  physical  strength  and  activity,  and  was  a fine  swimmer, 
fortunately  for  several  who  owed  to  him  their  rescue  from 
drowning  during  the  course  of  his  life.  His  memorable 
attempt  to  save  life  iii  a storm  off  the  Scarborough  coast  in 
18G1  is  re-told  on  another  page,  and  forms  a tale  as  thrilling 
as  the  wildest  romance.  For  thi.*»  be  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Koyal  Humane  Society,  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 
his  kiudly  and  generous  nature  rejoicing  more  in  this 
tribute  to  his  bravery  and  unselfish  risk  of  his  own  life 
than  in  the  success  of  his  commercial  euterprizes.  His 
most  intimate  friends  knew  him  as  a generous,  large- 
hearted,  and  good-natured  man  ; whilst  the  majority  of  our 
readers  knew  him  as  a skilful  photographer  of  rare  enter- 
prize and  great  success. 
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ROrAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

Photographic  Prizes. 

The  following  are  the  prizes  awarded  to  professional  and 
amateur  photographhers  exhibiting  in  the  Photographic 
Department  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 
A full  report  in  our  next ; — 

Landxape.—l^o.  593.  English  and  Irish  scenery,  Payne 
Jennings,  1st  silver ; 625.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat 
Race  (instantaneous),  Wratten  and  Wainwright — 1st 
silver;  594  to  600.  Willis’s  Platinotype  Process — 2nd 
silver;  616.  Interiors,  R.  C.  Lenthall — 2nd  bronze. 

Portraiture. — No.  590.  Portrait  Study,  W.  Gillard— 1st 
bronze;  588.  Portraits  by  the  Gelatine  Process,  Hills  and 
Saunders — 1st  bronze  ; 589.  Three  Portraits,  E.  Greaves  — 
1st  bronze;  576.  Group  (dry  plate),  Russell  and  Sons — 
2nd  bronze ; 626.  Enlarged  Group,  G.  Cocking — 2nd 
bronze. 

Amateur. — Nos.  702  and  703.  Arctic  Photographs, 
.7.  A.  Grant  — 2nd  silver. 

Liveipool  Dry  Plates. — 711.  Three  Frames  of  Views  (dry 
plates),  Andrew  Pringle — 2nd  silver;  717.  Transparencies, 
H.  Manfield — 1st  bronze. 

Photo-Appliances  Department. — No.  741.  Changing  Box, 
G.  Hare — 1st  bronze  ; 745.  Duplex  Lantern,  H.  Kevil — 
1st  bronze:  747.  The  Malden  Triple  Lantern,  J.  Middle- 
ton — 2nd  silver. 


” LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Introduction. 

Gentle  reader  ! I have  no  doubt  but  that  my  simple 
title  has  called  up  in  your  mind’s  eye  a host  of  varied 
scenes— scenes  both  sad  and  gay ! For  who  can  look 
back  for  a few  years  without  mentally  marking  sonae 
gloomy  epoch,  some  heavy  shadowed  Rembrandt  picture, 
of  our  private  life,  when  grim  death  has  marshalled  from  our 
sphere  some  loved  and  cherished  one — when  the  cheery 
voice  was  silent,  when  the  kindly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
— when  the  cheerful  home  was  sad,  and  its  homeliness 
covered  with  the  trappings  and  suits  of  woe  ? Yet,  side  by 
side  with  this  (so  wonderfully  are  our  lives  blended  by 
sunlight  and  shadow),  will  start  up  the  recollection  of  some 
happy  day,  a bright  oasis  casting  forth  its  grateful  perfumes 
on  a barren  field,  and  softening  with  its  light  the  darker 
picture  of  the  past. 

Such  were  my  feelings  when  the  above  title  to  these 
sketches  was  suggested.  The  instantaneous  thoughts 
called  up  were  anything  but  pleasant,  and  in  fact  I eyed  it 
askance  and  with  something  of  aversion.  Presently,  as  1 
gazed  into  the  firelight,  the  gloomier  pictures  rolled  away, 
and  sunny  spots  appeared  ; brighter  and  brighter  they 
grew  ; one  by  one  my  old  hopes  were  revived  ; my  youth 
renewed ; from  their  far-spread  graves  my  friends  once  more 
were  with  me.  I moved  in  the  past — in  the  spring-time 
of  my  life — in  the  season  of  flowers  and  green  leaves  and 
whispering  winds,  when  the  heart  was  light  and  the  brow 
unclouded  with  care  ! 

Some  of  these  bright  spots  and  sliifting  scenes  I mean  to 
lace  before  the  reader,  my  aim  being  more  to  give  half  an 
our’s  amusement  rather  than  impart  knowledge,  although 
ossibly  I may  be  afflicted  by  the  same  disease  as  a well- 
uown  writer,  so  that  particles  of  wisdom  may  ooze  out  of 
my  pen  along  with  the  ink,  without  my  being  aware  of  it. 

I finish  this  short  introduction  with  the  words  of  Othello, 
promising  to 

— “ Neither  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

Chapter  I. 

MY  FIRST  SITUATION — THE  “FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHER” — A 
NEW  DEVELOPER. 

Y^ears  and  years  ago,  when  ladies  wore  crinolines,  and 
gentlemen  peg-tops — when  the  Daguerreotype  and  glass 


picture  had  got  their  parting  kick,  and  King  Silver- 
print  ruled  instead  — when  full-length  pictures  were 
the  fashion,  and  the  photographer  had  to  dispose, 
gracefully,  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  cart-loads  of  steel  hooping  and  drapery  of  the 
ladies — condensing — condensing  them  into  the  smallest 
room  possible,  so  as  to  show  off  the  pedestal — the  fluted 
column  of  the  open  casement  that  looked  forth  upon  the 
proverbial  eternal  summer  with  the  ravishing  landscape ! — 
I assure  you  it  took  a good  deal  of  material  to  make  up  a 
proper  carte-de-visite  in  those  days ! Here  let  my 
brother-workmen  pause  for  a moment,  and,  looking  back  (if 
they  can)  the  matter  of  twenty  years,  view  the  difference 
between  the  tiny,  miserable,  cross-legged,  arms-akimbo 
picture  of  the  past,  and  finely-lighted,  beautifully-posed, 
and  highly-retouched  cabinet  heads  of  the  present. 

Comparisons  are  odious ! Odious  enough  in  this  case, 
for,  truth  to  tell,  I feel  rather  hysterical  wheu  I happen  to 
come  across  any  of  my  very  young  work.  To  an  old  hand 
like  myself  there  is  an  awe  and  sublimity  about  those 
screwed  and  ’stuck-up  figures  that  rob  one  of  the  hearty 
laugh  that  the  younger  learner  generally  indulges  in  when 
he  happens  to  stumble  upon  them.  To  me  they  seem 
hallowed  shades  of  a generation  that  has  passed  away — 
remnants  of  a crude  barbaric  and  remote  period ! 

Yes  ; those  were  the  days  when  retouching  was  unheard 
of,  when  the  negative  had  to  be  made  dense  to  hide  the 
wrinkles  aud  freckles,  and  had  to  be  re-developed  by  main 
strength,  so  to  speak — those  were  the  days  when  I had  no 
cares  or  razors ! 

I used  to  delight  in  journeys  then,  and  I can  recollect 
how  proud  and  big  and  manly  I felt  when  I first  set  foot 
in  a certain  northern  city.  1 was  out  in  the  world,  and  was 
about  to  earn  my  own  bread.  I had  thrown  off  the  leading 
strings  of  my  parents,  and  gone  forth,  sword  in  hand,  to  open 
the  oyster  myself.  Everyone  must  recollect  the  perfect 
sense  of  freedom  that  stole  over  them  when  they  found 
themselves  without  the  range  of  their  guardian’s  watchful 
eye— when,  like  me,  they  went  out  full  of  high  hopes  to  fill 
their  first  situation. 

I was  engaged  to  a Mr.  Ballarat  as  assistant.  Ballarat 
was  a strange,  wiid,  but  withal  honest  fellow.  He  had 
seen  a lot  of  the  world,  and  had  mingled  with  a class  that 
did  not  tend  to  refine  or  heighten  his  aspirations.  He 
had  been  in  Australia  at  the  diggin’s,  and,  as  he  said  hi  m- 
self,  “ he  lost  a lot  of  good  time  aud  a few  good  principles 
there.” 

Having  a natural  tendency  to  chemical  science,  luck  at 
a little  bit  of  research  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the 
Daguerreotype  ; “ and  my  boy,’’  he  exclaimed  with  a wave 
of  his  hand,  “ I was  the  first  to  produce  those  pictures  in 
Melbourne ! ” 

He  was  the  first — the  very  first  that  I heard  exclaim 
those  words — those  wonderful  words  that  1 have  heard 
repeated  in  solemn,  truth-inspiring  tones,  hundreds  of 
times,  the  vicinity  being  the  only  alteration. 

He  was  quite  a character — that  first  photographer  ! Go 
wherever  you  like,  you  are  sure  to  meet  him.  It  is  a 
hundred  to  one  he  has  left  the  profession  aud  ekes  out  a 
shabby-genteel  existence  in  canvassing  for  portrait  clubs, 
life  insurance  societies,  or  the  new  Encyclopedia.  He  is  a 
wonderfully  shrewd  fellow,  and  by  instinct  knows  a photo- 
grapher a street  off.  He  will  watch  his  chance  for  weeks, 
and  will  pounce  upon  his  victim  when  least  expected.  He 
then  goes  to  work  in  a roundabout  way,  and  at  length 
surprises  his  victim  by  a few  technical  questions,  as  “ Do 
you  use  the  phosphate  toning  now?”  or  ‘‘What  re- 
developer do  you  have  ? ” This  naturally  surprises  the 
vicrim  into  exclaiming,  “ Why,  you  seem  to  know  some- 
thing about  photography  ! ” “I  should  railher  think  so,” 
is  the  answer  given  with  a knowing  wink.  “My 
dear  sir,  I was  the  first  man  that  ever  used  a camera  in 
this  town  ! ” Should  the  victim  be  green  to  his  class,  and 
express  by  word  or  look  any  kind  of  interest,  be  is  imme- 
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diately  button-holed,  and  has  to  listen  to  a dismal  romance, 
finishing  up  with  the  remark,  “You  know,  you  seem  a good 
sort  of  chap,  and  if  you  like  to  come  up  home.  I’ll  let  you 
see  my  old  apparatus,  fuming  box,  and  everything  com- 
plete!” He  strikes  an  attitude  here,  and  looks  to  his 
victim  for  profuse  thanks. 

iSIy  readers  are  sure  to  know  the  first  man  : there  cer- 
tainly must  be  first  men ; but  when  you  meet  as  manj 
as  twenty-five  claimants  in  one  small  place,  your  reason 
tells  you  that  twenty-four  of  them  are  mistaken. 

When  I was  in  Iceland  a Dane  joined  our  bivouac  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ilecla,  and  Tom  Howie,  of  whom  I 
shall  tell  you  more  anon,  managed  to  talk  to  him  by 
means  of  signs  and  clippings  off  all  the  languages,  dead 
or  quick.  When  I asked  Tom  what  he  said,  he  replied  : 
“ He  says  he  was  the  first  man  that  took  a photograph  in 
Copenhagen.’’ 

Still,  I have  little  doubt  but  what  Ballarat  took  the  first 
pictures  in  Melbourne.  It  seemed  to  please  him  to  say 
so,  and  it  did  no  one  any  harm.  At  the  time  I 
engaged  to  him,  he  had  a steady-going  middle-class  trade, 
employing  four  young  Ladies — two  of  whom  did  the 
printing — a boy  to  clean  plates,  &c.,  and  your  humble 
servant.  If  Ballarat  was  not  the  best  photographer,  he 
was  the  biggest  1 ever  met  with.  He  stood  over  six  feet, 
and  stout  in  proportion,  with  a great,  good-humoured  face 
adorned  with  hirsute  appendages  in  the  shape  of  huge 
bushy  whiskers.  He  had  a lounging  gait,  and  altogether 
smacked  of  the  bush. 

To  his  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  he  to  a great 
extent  owed  his  success.  “ Dirt  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  my 
boy,"  he  used  to  say — a fact  that  stands  undoubted  to 
this  day.  If  there  was  the  slightest  spot  ou  a print,  it 
was  torn  immediately ; the  least  blur  on  a negative,  it 
was  condemned.  I know  this  to  be  the  rule  in  every  high- 
class  establishment,  but  neglect  of  the  said  rule  was  the 
rock  on  which  so  many  of  the  early  photographers  got 
wrecked. 

“ Come,  I will  show  you  over  the  shop,”  were  his  first 
words  after  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  “ First  let  us  go 
to  the  glass  room.”  We  accordingly  went  there,  and 
found  it  to  be  small,  with  a low  ridge  roof,  such  as  almost 
all  the  studios  were  in  those  days.  When  Ballarat  was 
operating  upon  a family,  it  was  crowded.  When  he  walked 
from  the  camera  to  adjust  something  about  the  sitter,  it 
shook  and  trembled  under  bis  tread;  and  when  he  laughed 
to  reassure  his  sitter,  the  glass  overhead  jingled  un- 
pleasantly. Still,  good  pictures  were  obtained  there  with 
little  trouble  at  any  hour,  for,  either  by  luck  or  good 
management,  Ballarat  had  built  his  studio  to  a pure  north- 
east light. 

“ Small,  my  boy,  but  compact,”  was  Ballarat’s  com- 
ment as  he  glanced  complacently  round  the  room.  “ Now 
for  the  dark  room.  Recollent,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  as 
he  paused  in  the  doorway,  “ that  all  that  transpires  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  this  hallowed  spot  is  secret— secret 
and  silent  as  the  grave ! When  once  within  the  mystic 
light  of  the  yellow  window,  you  can  drop  the  complacent 
smile  that  deludes  your  sitters,  and  pull  faces  at  them-  — 
yea,  shake  your  fist  at  them  if  so  inclined.  Here  you  can, 
with  impunity,  give  way  to  profane  language  when  unruly 
infants  try  your  temper  too  much.  Here,  in  short,  you 
may  riot  in  exclamations  unfit  to  bo  published  in  the 
weekly  journals ; but  have  a care  to  go  forth  to  the  actinic 
light  and  your  sitter  with  an  air  of  success,  and  a beaming 
countenance.  That’s  the  way  I do  it,  my  boy,  and  it 
answers  splendidly  ! " 

Here  he  winked  and  chuckled  so  heartily  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  join  him.  After  being  duly  shown  the 
bath,  developer,  cyanide,  &c.,  he  suddenly  turned  to  a 
shelf,  under  which  sat  the  dark  slides,  and,  pointing  with 
his  finger,  said,  with  a theatrical  air,  “ Behold ! ” 

Where  he  pointed  stood  a bottle  that  would  hold  about 
a quart— it  was  then  about  three-fourths  full— and  on  it 


it  was  a large  label,  indicating  it  to  be  “ The  New  Deve- 
loper.” 

“ Ah,  have  you  a new  formula,  then  ? " I asked. 

He  did  not  answer  me  in  words ; but  while  he  grinned 
knowingly,  he  reached  the  bottle  from  the  shelf,  and,  un- 
corking it,  held  it  cloie  to  my  nose.  “Smell,”  quote  he 
laconically. 

“ Precious  lot  of  alcohol,  anyhow  ! ” 

He  burst  into  a loud  laugh  at  my  remark,  and  bringing 
forth  a wine  glass  filled  it  with  the  “ new  developer,’’  and 
handed  it  to  me,  with  the  single  word,  “Taste.” 

I did  taste,  and  found  that  the  “ new  developer  ” was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  good  old  Irish  whiskey. 

“Never  make  a mistake  between  the  two,”  he  exclaimed, 
after  smacking  his  lips  over  the  empty  glass.  “ Not  that 
the  plates  would  be  any  the  worse  of  the  new,  but  my 
stomach  might  be  from  an  application  of  the  old." 

Such  was  my  first  employer.  I stayed  with  him  over 
two  years,  and  never  was  hajipier  in  my  life.  “ Come, 
my  boy,”  he  would  say  on  a gloomy  winter  evening, 
“ bring  forth  the  music,  aud  let  us  be  gay.  If  there  were 
no  sunshine,  there  would  be  no  shadow — and  it  is  the 
shadow  that  makes  the  picture.” 

We  were  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  were 
very  unwilling  to  part.  You  shall  learn  in  my  next  what 
induced  me  to  leave  him. 

( To  he  continued.) 


MR.  0.  SARONY. 

The  following  notice  of  the  deceased  appeared  in  the 
Scarborough  Daily  Post  of  Saturday,  August  30th. 

“In  our  issue  to-day  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Sarony,  cf  South  Cliff,  Scarborough,  which  melancholy  event 
occurred  at  his  residence  early  this  (Saturday)  morning.  About 
a month  ago  the  deceased  gentleman  had  a paralytic  stroke 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Ho  was  attended  by  his 
medical  adviser.  Dr.  Wright,  but  the  efforts  of  the  latter  failed 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which  resulted,  as  already 
stated,  in  his  death  at  five  o’clock  this  morning,  when  deceased 
passed  away  very  peacefully. 

“ Mr.  Sarony,  who  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  was  a man  of 
active  business  habits,  and  was  well-known,  both  in  Scarborough 
aud  elsewhere,  for  the  enterprise  ho  displayed  in  connection  with 
the  profession  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  identified,  and 
which  he  has  conducted  so  successfully.  He  first  came  to 
Scarborough  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  originally  resided 
and  carried  on  business  in  a house  in  South  Street,  South  Cliff. 
Ills  fame  as  a photographer  rapidly  spread,  aud  the  business 
increased  very  considerably.  At  that  time  what  is  now  known 
as  Sarony  Square  was  barren  land.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  who  erected  the  spacious  and  elegant  siudioat  present 
existing  there.  From  this  magnificent  establishment,  which 
may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  complete  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country,  a most  e.xteusive  wholesale  and  retail 
business  has  been  carried  ou  in  every  department  of  art,  until 
the  name  of  Sarony  has  become  a liousehold  word  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom.  Not  only  has  deceased  been  extensively 
patronised  by  the  nobility  aud  aristocracy,  but  he  has  received 
various  marks  of  Royal  favour,  he  having  received  the  com- 
mands of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
tiunily  to  paint  portraits,  &c.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Mr.  Sarony  well  merited  the  high  honour  thus  conferred  upon 
him,  tor  his  productions  have  long  been  pre-eminent  as  works 
of  art. 

*•  During  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  Scarborough  Mr. 
Sarony  has  been  a conspicuous  citizen.  Starting  in  life  in  a 
bumble  way  of  business,  he  reached  the  very  highest  position 
in  his  profession,  aud  the  energy  and  enterprise  thus  displayed 
entitled  him  to  the  respect  ot  his  fellow-townsmen.  Deceased 
was  of  a kindly  and  generous  disposition,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  any  project  that  had  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren.  That  he  was  not 
wanting  in  those  qualities  of  courage  and  manly  vigour  which 
are  ever  and  anon  called  into  play  in  order  to  meet  some  sudden 
emergency  he  proved  in  a significant  manner  some  years  ago 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of  tlie  Coupland,  which  vossel  was 
driven  ashore  in  a heavy  storm  opposite  the  Spa,  an  event 
rendered  memorable  by  tlie  lamentable  death  of  Lord  Beauclerk 
and  others.  It  was  on  the  2nd  ot  November,  1861,  that  tlie 
schooner  Coupland,  laden  with  blocks  of  granite,  from  Aber- 
deen, attempted  to  enter  the  harbour  hero  during  a terrific 
storm  and  heavy  sea.  Being  taken  aback  on  rounding  the  pier, 
her  sails  were  disabled,  and  the  vessel  drifted  and  ultimately 
struck  on  the  sands  directly  opposite  the  orchestra  at  the  Spa, 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  sea-wall.  It 
was  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  and  a number 
of  people  were  on  the  Spa  promenade  watching  the  ill-fated 
vessel,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Londesborough,  Lord  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.  Sarony,  and  others.  The  billows  washed  against 
the  sea-wall  of  the  Spa  with  such  terrific  violence  that  the 
massive  stones  of  the  parapet  were  dislodged  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  promenade.  The  lifeboat  was  manned  and 
launched,  but  could  not  live  in  the  dreadful  sea.  It  was  dashed 
with  relentless  force  against  the  wall  and  upset,  her  gallant 
crew  being  left  in  the  angry  waters  struggling  for  their 
lives.  A scene  of  terrible  excitement  ensued.  Those 
gentlemen  on  the  Spa  rushed  down  the  incline  to  render 
assistance,  and  one  boatman  named  James  Banks  was  rescured 
by  Lord  Londesborough.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  a heavy 
wave  struck  the  gallant  band,  and  threw  many  of  them  into 
the  sea.  Several  of  them  were  dashed  against  the  sea-wall, 
and  some  were  killed.  Lord  Beauclerk  was  amongst  its 
number,  though  he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot.  He  was  washed 
to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  when  Mr.  Sarony,  seeing  bis  Lord- 
ship's peril,  bravely  ran  down  the  incline,  and  single-handed, 
succeeded  in  tying  a rope  round  the  body  of  Lord  Beauclerk. 
The  latter  was  drawn  up  the  incline,  but  he  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sarony  had  a terrific  struggle  for  his 
own  life.  After  securing  the  rope  round  Lord  Beauclerk  (but 
without  a rope  round  his  own  body),  he  was  cafried  out  to  sea 
many  times  and  dashed  about  like  a toy  on  the  crest  of  the 
surging  billows.  In  this  awful  crisis  bis  great  presence  of  mind 
and  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead,  fur  instead  of  battling 
with  the  waves  he  rolled  himself  together  and  let  them  bring 
him  back,  when  he  was  seized  by  Mr.  John  Bell  and  others 
and  dragged  up  the  cliff  by  ropes.  Mr-  Sarony,  however,  was 
so  terribly  exhausted  that  three  hours  elapsed  before  circulath-n 
was  restored.  So  nearly  had  he  sacrificed  his  own  life  in 
attempting  to  save  others.  In  addition  to  Lord  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tindall,  son  of  the  late  John  Tindall,  Esq.,  and 
several  other  individuals,  also  lost  their  lives.  The  crew  of 
the  schooner  were  ultimately  got  off  with  the  rocket  apparatus 
in  a dreadfully  exhausted  state.  Deceased  was  often  and  justly 
complimented  in  after  life  for  the  praiseworthy  way  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Wo 
understand  that  the  business  of  the  firm  will  be  carried  on  as 
usual.  The  deceased  leaves  a widow,  but  no  children. 


SOME  CURIOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic 
Association  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  read  the  following  paper : 
“ During  the  year  I87G,  while  pursuing  some  experiments 
on  the  development  of  the  latent  image,  I noted  some  very 
interesting  and  useful  results,  which  to-night  I will  place 
before  you  as  the  sequel  to  the  demonstration  I made  before 
the  Association  during  the  autumn  of  that  year.  1 was 
using  bromide  ot  copper  for  intensifying,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  negative  might  be  converted  into  a positive 
with  nitric  acid,  but  on  trial  the  acid  produced  no  effect.  I 
then  prepared  another  plate  with  the  bromide  of  copper,  and 
placed  it  in  a dish  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda,  when 
the  image  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
clear  glass.  I now  began  to  experiment  to  recover  the  lost 
image,  and  after  washing  the  plate,  flowed  upon  it  a solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  The  image  immediately 
appeared,  and  was  brought  to  a full  printing  strength  with- 
out troiiole,  having  all  the  detail  it  possessed  originally. 
This  same  plate  was  again  treated  with  the  bromide  of 
copper  solution,  the  image  dissolved  again  with  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  again  developed,  and  1 continued  the 
same  treatment  for  at  least  six  times,  and  without  in  the 


least  endangering  the  film  ; the  only  precaution  necessary 
being  the  careful  washing  of  the  plate  to  avoid  stains. 
The  pyrogallic  acid  solution  used  was  twenty  grains  strong, 
with  about  two  drops  of  silver  solution  to  the  ounce.  This 
method  offers  something  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  a 
way  of  producing  ‘ spirit’ pictures.  It  is  also  very  useful 
for  reducing  the  negative  for  solar  work,  as  the  strength  of 
any  negative  can  be  reduced  to  any  point  required.  It  is 
also  a very  pretty  and  useful  experiment  in  the  lecture-room, 
as  the  demonstration  can  bo  made  in  a glass  bath,  and  iu 
either  gas  or  daylight.  I have  tried  various  other  methods, 
but  this  in  my  hands  gives  the  best  results.” 


MOUNTING  MATERIAL. 

Sir, — As  1 so  many  times  have  read  about  new  mount- 
ing materials  in  the  Photographic  News,  I suppose  many 
have  yet  the  same  trouble  with  them  as  I had,  until  it 
turned  up  in  iny  memory  the  paste  I used  when,  as  a school- 
boy (happy  days,  alas!  they  were  a long  time  since),  I made 
my  paper  kites  and  balloons. 

Bring  100  c.c.  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  and  take 
20  grains  of  wheaten  starch,  and  make  with  about  15  c.c.  of 
cold  water  into  a thick  paste.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  boiling 
take  it  and  pour  in  in  one  swoop,  not  slowly  by  -and-bye,  into 
this  paste,  and  immediately  begin  properly  to  mix  it  up. 
The  result  is  at  once  the  finest  mounting  material,  which, 
after  the  addition  of  sufficient  of  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid, 
and  kept  in  a cool  place,  will  only  deteriorate  by  drying 
up.  I wish  to  call  this  the  receipt  out  of  the  workshop 
(or,  less  jarring  for  minds  of  a more  aesthetical  or  poetical 
term,  studio  or  atelier)  of  “ Old  Great  Grandfather,”  and 
am  certain  the  whole  globe  will  agree  with  me  it  is  the  best. 

In  pouring  a thin,  cold  paste  into  boiling  water,  or 
boiling  a thin,  cold  paste,  as  is  generally  recommended,  a 
sufficient  homogeneity  is  not  attained,  which  is  very  natu- 
ral, as  the  destruction  of  the  original  form  of  the  mole- 
cules is  not  rapid  enough  ; too  much  energy  is  lost  in  the 
re  arrangement  of  the  new  compound.  In  Old  Great 
Grandfather’s  receipt,  the  destruction  of  the  original 
form  of  the  molecules  is  so  rapid,  and  the  energy  destroyed 
so  long,  that  a serviceable  compound  necessarily  is  the 
result. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours,  A.  C.  S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANIES. 

Dear  Sir, — Are  our  friends  the  photographers  becoming 
more  credulous,  or  softer,  than  hitherto,  that  they  are  to  be 
surfeited  with  companies’?  In  your  last  issue  I noticed  a 
“ New  British  Industry”  (worked  by  Germans !)  Is  it  not 
somewhat  hard,  seeing  the  large  number  of  British  workmen 
unemployed,  that  we  are  asked  to  support  foreigners?  It  is 
called  the  British  Mount  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
prospectus  states  that  the  photographers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  number  6,000 ! A third  of  that  number,  or  say 
2,l00,  is  the  maximum  I could  ever  find  or  hear  of.  and 
the  average  consumption  of  mounts  cannot  be  more  than 
10,000  01  15,000  per  annum  at  the  outside.  I know  oue  or 
two  photographers  using  very  large  quantities,  but  to  use 
nearly  a 1,000  mounts  daily  he  must  be  a “ rara  avis  ” 
indeed,  and  with  one  (I  suppose  a dealer)  using  2,000,000 
per  annum  the  resources  of  the  “ Company  ” must  be  severely 
taxed  to  supply  them.  The  capital,  too,  is  fabulous  for  such 
a concern.  1 know  one  firm  doing  as  large  a trade  as  the 
“ Company  ” with  one-fifth  of  the  capital  or  less.  A lad 
can  turn  out  over  5,000  mounts  daily,  and  a man  8,000  to 
10,000.  So  that  four  printing  presses  with  two  men  and 
two  boys  would  print  about  140,000  mounts  per  week  ; a lad 
can  round-corner  10,000  mounts  in  a day  (no  need  to  call  in 
foreigners  for  this  branch  of  the  business).  As  to  the 
“ Mangle  ’’  employed  to  polish  the  cards  after  piloting,  one 
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old  gentleman  at  twelve  shillings  a week  can  generate  all 
the  steam  power  necessary  for  any  number  of  mounts.  I do 
not  object  to  companies  with  a sufficient  “ raiMii  (Vctrc," 
but  I do  object  to  those  with  little  or  none  at  all.  From  ray 
experience  of  the  photographic  trade  I believe  they  will 
require  a more  plausible  “ rainon  d'etre " than  the  one 
advanced.  I enclose  card,  and  remain, — Yours  obediently, 

Magnus  Veritas. 


GELATINE  PLATES  IIONEYCO.MBING. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  been  trying  my  hand  at  gelatine 
emulsion  making  according  to  Mr.  Jarman’s  method  as 
published  a short  time  back  in  the  News.  All  went  on 
smoothly  enough  until  I came  to  the  coating  of  the  plates 
(except  a little  difficulty  in  getting  the  emulsion  to  set 
previous  to  washing),  when,  instead  of  the  even  matt  sur- 
face that  the  Swan  plates  have,  my  places  have  quite  a 
honeycomb  appearance  when  dry,  though  they  appear 
right  enough  when  just  coated,  but  on  setting,  soon  begin 
to  present  the  above  appearance. 

Thinking  the  first  time  I had  made  some  error  in  emul- 
sifying, I commenced  a second  time  at  the  beginning,  but 
still  the  same  result.  If  you  can  point  out  the  probable 
cause  of  my  difficulty,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged. — Yours 
truly,  B.  S. 

[We  have  not  seen  such  a defect.  Have  any  of  our 
correspondents  who  are  experienced  in  gelatine  emul- 
sion ? Is  our  correspondent  certain  that  the  plates  had 
not  commenced  to  frill  ? Possibly  the  film  had  got 
loosened,  and  hypo  may  have  lodged  underneath. — Ed.] 


S0cwtifs. 

Photooraphic  Society  of  Berlin.  i 

At  the  meeting  of  the  15th  May  last,  Herr  C.  Brasch  in  the 
chair, 

The  first  communication  of  importance  was  a paper  by  Herr 
J.  Kolk  on  the  “ Cyanotype  Process  and  its  Significance  in  ' 
Photography.”  The  speaker  described  briefly  the  various 
photo-tracing  processes  from  aniline  printing  up  to  the  more 
modern  cyanotype  or  iron  process,  with  his  own  improvements  ' 
of  the  latter.  Soma  of  the  specimens  of  his  works  which  he 
submitted  to  the  meeting  showed  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
and  purity  which  might  be  attained  by  bis  process,  and  were 
received  by  the  members  present  with  every  sign  of  a lively  j 
interest.  More  especial  attention  was  excited  by  the  blue  | 
opaque  negatives,  and  the  transparent  positives  with  half  tones 
on  glass  paper.  It  bad  always  been  previously  imagined  that 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  by  means  of  iron  salts,  negatives 
from  which  any  required  number  of  positives  could  be  taken, 
in  consequence  of  the  blue  ot  the  precipitate  formed  not  being 
opaque  to  actinic  light.  In  the  process  of  Herr  Kolk,  however, 
this  precipitate  has  a deep  blue-black  colour,  and  is  so  opaque 
that  t.‘;e  positives  taken  through  them  render  dark,  blue-black 
lines  on  a perfectly  white  ground.  For  professional  photo- 
graphers the  transparent  positives  on  glass  paper  were  of 
great  importance,  as  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  transparent 
and  rich  in  detail,  and  when  the  proper  kind  of  paper  is  used 
they  are  quite  free  from  any  sign  of  graining.  Several  im- 
portant improvements  have  also  been  introduced  by  Herr  Kolk 
into  photo-lithography.  As  illustrations  of  these  'mprovemeuts, 
he  exhibited  two  photo-lithographs,  one  prepared  by  himself, 
the  other  by  one  of  the  local  photographers.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  drawing  was  perfectly  clean  and  sharp,  though  re- 
touching had  not  at  all  been  resorted  to ; in  the  other,  not- 
withstanding that  the  stone  had  been  worked  up  by  a pro- 
fessional lithographer  tor  more  than  five  hours,  the  finer  por- 
tions were  completely  spoiled  by  the  smudging  of  the  lines. 

Herr  Kolk  also  introduced  the  subject  of  his  discovery 
“ The  Production  of  Negatives  in  the  Camera  by  means  of 
Glass-paper,”  and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  manifest 
attention.  He  claims  for  this  method,  especially,  the  advan- 
tage that  the  operator  is  able  to  control  by  ocular  examination 
the  progress  of  the  development,  though,  of  course,  there  must 


be  always  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  negative  goes  back  in 
the  fixing  bath.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  experience  of 
the  gelatine  dry  plate  process  will  be  a guide  as  to  the  length 
of  exposure,  and,  independently  of  that,  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  and  ease  in  manipulation  of  Herr  Kolk’s  method 
are  such  as  to  iccorainend  it  strongly  to  notice. 

Herr  F.  VV ilde,  of  Gdrlitz,  next  gave  some  information  about 
his  various  kinds  of  dry  plates.  As  regards  his  positive  plates, 
he  assured  the  meeting  that  nothing  further  was  ncceasary  by 
his  method  than  to  place  the  picture,  after  a powerful  over- 
exposure, in  a solution  of  soda,  and  afterwards  to  wash  it  well. 
It  bad  been  objected  by  soma  of  the  members  that  in  this  pro- 
cess a gold  toning  was  necessary,  but  Herr  Wilde  again  ex- 
plicitly asserted  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  toning,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  several  of  tho  members  present 
who  had  tried  his  plates.  These  plates  he  stated  to  consist  of 
a combination  of  collodio-chlorido  of  silver  with  gelatine,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  might  appear  to  have  in  a state  of  mixture 
an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  and  an  alcoholic  one  of  collo- 
dion. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  mixture  can 
only  be  kept  for  a short  time  in  a fluid  state,  and 
was  very  liable  to  coagulate,  for  which  reason  plates 
ready  for  use  could  only  be  delivered,  and  not  the  collo- 
dion necessary  for  preparing  the  positive  plates  oneself. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  collodio-chloride  ofsdverand  gela- 
tine plates  is  far  from  being  as  great  as  that  of  gelatiiio- bro- 
mide plates,  but  then  the  former  are  used  for  quite  a difibrent 
purpose — the  production  ot  transparent  positives.  In  this  case, 
too,  no  development  is  required,  though  all  other  chloride  of 
silver  plates  must  be  developed.  Exposure  in  the  frames  takes 
about  a couple  of  hours  in  proportion  to  tho  intensity  of  tho 
negative  and  the  strength  of  the  light  ; it  may  even  extend  to 
a whole  day.  The  proofs,  when  taken  out  of  the  frames,  are 
laid  for  from  five  to  six  minutes  in  a 10  per  cent,  solutiin  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  only  require  to  bo  rinsed.  When  finished, 
the  tone  of  the  negative  is  an  agreeable  brownish-yellow,  which 
acts  capitally  in  enlarging.  Herr  Wilde  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing some  of  bis  transparent  positives  by  means  of  a new  and 
improved  sciopticon  of  his  own  construction,  and  very  lively 
discussion  arose  on  tho  comparative  merits  of  enlargements  by 
the  silver  chloride  and  by  the  carbon  processes.  On  the  whole, 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Herr 
Wilde’s  method,  for  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  the  manipulations 
in  the  silver  chloride  process  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantage  which  carbon  possesses  in  giving  greater  sensitive- 
ness. Herr  Wilde  also  made  some  remarks  on  his  gelatine  dry 
plates,  and  on  this  subject  Herr  Brasch  observed  that  alter  for 
some  time  using  oxiilato  of  iron  and  potassium  developer,  he 
had  fallen  back  on  the  alkaline  and  pyro  method.  Some  of 
Herr  Wilde’s  dry  plates  wore  handed  round  at  the  meeting,  and 
called  forth  a general  opinion  that  their  brownish-yellow  tone 
must  be  of  great  advantage  in  copying. 


At  the  next  meeting — the  last  before  the  recess — held  on  the 
5ni  of  June,  tho  chair  being  occupied  by  Herr  Brasch, 

Herr  II.  Joop,  referring  to  tho  method  of  producing  negatives 
on  glass  paper  described  by  its  inventor,  Ilerr  Kolk,  at  tho 
former  meeting  of  the  Society,  demurred  to  the  utatement  then 
made  that  it  was  possible  in  that  method  to  control  by  examina- 
tion the  progress  of  development.  According  to  Herr  Joop  the 
image  of  the  object  to  be  taken  is  seen  on  the  focussing  plate, 
and  afterwards  on  the  sensitive  glass  paper,  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  colour  of  the  original.  But  the  blackening  of  the  paper 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  is  so  far  concealed  by  the 
colours  of  the  image  thrown  by  the  objective  that  tho  eye  is 
unable  to  observe  and  estimate  the  amount  of  alteration  that 
has  been  efiected. 

Herr  E.  Uoby  maintained  that  observation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  imago  could  be  readily  effected  from  time  to  time 
by  holding  a ground  glass  plate  in  front  of  the  objective,  which 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  the  optical  image,  and  yet  allow 
sufficient  light  to  penetrate  into  the  camera  to  allow  ot  the 
existence  and  progress  of  the  chemical  image  being  controlled. 

Herr  Kolk  also  urged  that  the  power  of  controlling  the  de- 
velopment of  the  image  had  never  been  put  forwanl  by  him  as 
an  especial  advantage  of  his  process.  The  principal  advantage 
that  ho  claims  lies  in  the  ability  to  dispense  with  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  consequent  simplification  of  the  manipulation. 

A communication  to  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  two  photo- 
graphic novelties  lately  introduced  to  public  notice  was  then 
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made  by  Herr  E.  Duby,  who  in  conjunction  with  Herr  C. 
Suck  had  undertaken  some  experiments  with  these  new 
processes.  The  first  of  these  is  a patented  process  by  Herr  F. 
Sandtner,  of  Tetschen,  in  Bohemia,  for  tlie  production  of  nega- 
tive plates  on  paper.  It  appears  to  consist  in  coaling  glass 
plates  with  white  wax  or  paraffin,  and  then  stretching  on  the 
coat  tissue  or  tracing  paper  ; on  heating  the  plate,  the  paper 
absorbs  the  wax.  By  cleaning  the  back  with  spirit,  and 
coating  the  edges  with  a varnish  ot  shelUc,  the  paper  becomes 
a water  and  airtight  support  for  the  collodion  film,  which  can 
then  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  to  obtain  a photographic 
negative.  The  examiners,  however,  were  unable  to  report 
very  favourably  of  the  process.  They  found  that  the  collodion 
could  with  difficulty  be  made  to  How  over  the  wax  paper 
surface,  and  that  it  left  a wavy  and  cloudy  film.  It  required 
considerably  longer  time  to  sensitise  than  an  ordinarv  collodion 
plate,  and  inclined  to  repel  the  silver  bath,  so  that  when  taken 
oat  of  the  bath  it  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a number  of 
minute  oily  drops.  In  developing,  these  defects  manifested 
themselves  to  a much  greater  extent,  and  the  plate  appeared 
completely  reticulated  and  ragged.  Another  inconvenience 
noticed  by  Herren  Diiby  and  Suck  was  the  excessively  long 
time  required  to  dry  by  the  plate  and  its  coating  of  varnish. 
If,  however,  a plate  could  be  obtained  free  from  the  first  two 
defects,  it  had  the  advantage  of  giving  a film  which  could  with 
ease  be  drawn  off  the  glass,  and  which  is  so  thin  that  it  could 
be  copied  from  either  side  with  equal  sharpness.  The  second 
novelty  on  which  Herren  Duby  and  Suck  reported  is  the 
collodion  paper  of  Herr  Raethel,  in  Flensburg  ; on  this  they  had 
taken  several  prints  which  were  submitted  to  the  meeting. 
These  prints  exhibited  several  excellences,  but  also  a great 
want  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  Pieces  of  the  paper  were 
distributed  to  the  members  present  for  subsequent  trial. 

Photographic  Society  ok  France. 

A r the  meeting  of  the  6th  of  June  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
M.  Davanne,  President  of  the  Council. 

The  only  subject  of  interest  brought  forward,  not  alluded  to 
in  our  French  Correspondent’s  account  of  this  meeting  (see 
Photographic  News  for  13th  June,  page  was  an  extract 
from  M.  L.  Monck’s  treatise  on  “ Printing  in  Fatty  Inks,”  de- 
scribing a method  of  purifying  gelatine.  This  method  is  due  to 
M.  Stiude,  and  as  it  succeeds  so  wall  in  the  fatty  ink  processes, 
it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of  equal  efficacy  for  emulsions.  The  gela- 
tine is  cut  into  strips  and  put  to  soak  in  pure  water,  which  must 
be  two  or  three  times  changed  at  half-hour  intervals.  When 
swollen  up  and  drained,  it  is  placed  in  a water  bath  and  heated 
till  it  dissolves.  To  each  quarter  litre  of  the  solution  is  added 
the  white  of  an  egg  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and 
shaken  up  with  five  drops  of  ammonia  ; this  mixture  is  then 
well  whipped.  Acetic  acid  diluted  with  250  times  its  weight  of 
water  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  gelatinous  liquid, 
beating  it  each  time,  until  a piece  of  litmus  paper  dipped  into  it 
gradually  turns  red.  The  whole  is  then  brought  rapidly  to  the 
boiling  point,  stirring  it  all  the  time  with  a rod,  and  kept  boiling 
for  three  minutes.  The  gelatine  is  then  filtered  through  paper, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  filter  hot,  when  the  liquid  ought  to 
pass  through  quite  clear.  When  this  is  completed,  the  gelatine  is 
poured  into  china  dishes,  and  allowed  to  set  in  a place  free  from 
dust ; so  soon  as  it  quite  dry  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
to  soak  in  distilled  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  care  being  taken 
to  change  the  water  three  or  four  times.  After  again  drying, 
the  gelatine  is  put  away  to  be  used  as  required.  M.  Leon  Vidal 
and  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  in  their  works  on  carbon  photography, 
both  agree  that  fatty  matters  contained  in  the  gelatine  prevent 
the  formation  of  smooth  films,  and  the  latter  recommends  that 
the  gelatine  should  be  purified  by  washing  it  in  soda,  and 
dialysing. 


The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  4th 
July,  M.  Pelligot,  Member  of  the  Institute,  President  of  the 
Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretaries  gave  a resume'  of  the  contents  of  the  foreign 
journals.  Among  these  was  a communication  made  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Dames  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  action  of  chloroform  as  an  antiseptic  when  added  in  small 
quantities  to  vegetable  infusions.  Mr.  Dames  thought  that  this 
discovery  could  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  solu- 
tions and  organic  substances  which  were  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  some  of  which  are  used  in  photography. 


M.  Chardon,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  chloroform  ought 
not  to  be  added  to  sensitive  preparations  of  silver,  as,  under  con- 
ditions not  yet  understood,  that  substance  produced  an  injurious 
effect. 

Herr  Husnik  had  recommended  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Vienna  to  use  a solution  of  mercury  bichloride  in  potassium 
iodide  for  intensifying  negatives  of  line  drawings.  The  nega- 
tive is  first  of  all  taken  by  the  wet  process,  using  a oollodion 
containing  only  iodides,  and  a bath  of  iron,  to  which  some  sugar 
has  been  added.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative  thus 
obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  one  of  the  following  methods  : 
— If  the  image  is  suffiiently  vigorous,  it  is  washed  and  fixed  by 
sodium  hyposulphite  ; but  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short, 
it  must  be  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  before  fixing.  Some- 
times a simple  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  suffices  for 
obtaining  the  required  degree  of  intensity  ; but  if  still  greater 
intensity  be  desired,  a solution  of  the  mercury  bichloride  in 
potassium  iodide  must  be  used.  This  solution  is  made  by 
pouring  one  of  potassium  iodide  into  that  of  mercury  bichloride 
until  the  red  precipitate  formed  is  re-dissolved.  The  method  here 
described  is  really  a very  old  one.  In  the  year  1866  M.  Om- 
meganck  had  recommended  the  same  solution,  which  was  at 
at  that  time  known  by  the  strange  title  of  Eau  de  Patako, 
with  the  addition,  at  the  moment  of  using,  of  a few  drops  of 
gold  chloride.  Platinum  chloride  might  in  that  case  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  for  the  gold,  as  the  former  would  not 
be  liable  to  produce  decomposition. 

M.  Rouer  could  not  agree  with  Herr  Husnik  ; he  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  good  results  with  mercury  bichloride. 

M.  Andra  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a circum- 
stance affecting  the  keeping  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion  which 
he  had  recently  had  occasion  to  observe.  Of  five  or  six  bottles 
containing  emulsion,  made  mure  than  a year  ago,  he  found 
two  whose  corks  were  completely  eaten  away  by  acid.  On 
removing  the  remains  of  the  corks,  intense  fumes  of  hyponitric 
acid  were  disengaged,  aud  the  emulsion  was  found  to  be  in  a 
viscous  condition,  like  that  of  old  pyroxy line  hermetically  sealed 
up  in  a bottle.  The  contents  of  the  other  bottles,  pre- 
pared at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  were  corked  and  others 
stoppered,  showed  no  signs  of  acid  vapour. 

M.  Peligot  thought  that  the  decomposition  might  be  due 
to  the  humidity  of  the  cotton  used  for  the  collodion,  and  he 
recommended  M.  Andra  to  take  one  of  the  bottles  which  had 
not  suffered  change,  to  introduce  a few  drops  of  water,  and  then 
to  observe  whether  the  conditions  of  decomposition  would  not 
be  promptly  set  up. 

M.  Stebbing  mentioned  an  accident  that  had  happened  to 
some  of  his  gelatine  plates,  which,  after  a heavy  thunderstorm, 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  spots  of  mould,  and  were  conse- 
quently spoiled  ; he  inquired  whether  there  was  any  means  ot 
avoiding  the  recurrence  of  this  accident.  M.  Peligot  believed 
that  salicylic  acid  added  in  small  doses  might  have  the  desired 
effect. 

Mr.  (Jhardon  communicated  to  the  Society  a method  of 
preparing  a substitute  for  ground  glass  plates  by  means  of 
gelatine  containing  barium  sulphate  in  a state  of  suspension. 
AVhat  he  uses,  in  fact,  is  an  emulsion  of  the  salt  in  gelatine  flowed 
over  a glass  plate.  He  employs  two  formuhc 

(1.)  Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  c.  c. 


Barium  chloride 
Gelatine 
(2.)  Water 

Sodium  sulphate 
Gelatine 


6 grammes 
6 .. 

100  c.  c. 

15  grammes 
6 „ 


In  each  case  the  salt  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  then  the 
gelatine  is  added  and  dissolved  over  the  water  bath.  When  the 
two  solutions  are  complete,  they  are  gradually  mixed  together 
and  well  shaken  ; by  double  decomposition  the  barium  sulphate 
is  obtained  suspended  in  the  gelatine  in  a state  of  fine  sub-division. 
Before  coating  the  glass  plates  with  this  emulsion  it  must  be 
filtered.  Previously  to  being  coaled,  the  plates  must  be  washed 
aud  dried,  and  then  laid  for  some  time  inatwo-per  cent,  solution 
of  tannin  ; they  are  then  again  washed  and  finally  dried.  As  the 
gelatine  sulphate  of  barium  becomes  more  transparent  in  drying, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  a previous  trial  what  amount  of  the 
emulsion  to  use,  and  if  the  result  should  be  that  the  layer  is  too 
mat,  it  can  be  rendered  clean  by  varnishing  it  with  amber 
dissolved  in  benzine. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  described  a contrivance  of  his  own  for 
enamelling  the  cameo  of  a photographic  portrait  while  the  rest 
of  the  mount  is  kept  dull.  He  takes  a glass  plate  pn  to  which  he 
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glues  a piece  of  thin  zinc  plate  corresponding  in  size  and  shap® 
to  the  opening  of  the  cameo  press.  All  the  surface  of  the  plate 
left  free  is  then  roughened  with  emery,  and  the  zinc  is  then 
removed  ; thus  a plate  clean  at  the  centre  and  roughtened  at 
the  sides  is  obtained.  Such  a plate  is  then  used  for  gelatinising 
the  prints,  taking  care  that  the  oval  or  rectangle  in  which  the 
portrait  is  taken  shall  coincide  with  the  clear  space  on  the  glass. 
The  effect  thus  produced  is  most  satisfactory. 


®alk  in 

Gelatine. — Gelatine,  it  is  said,  has  a peculiar  action  on 
gum  ; if  gum  be  added  to  gelatine,  and  the  mixture  sensitized 
with  ammoniacal  potassium  bichromate,  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter  substance  is  very  little  altered  by  the  addition  of  the 
former.  Its  solubility  in  hot  water  is  somewhat  increased,  and 
to  obtain  the  same  degree  of  insolubility  for  the  image  as  with 
ure  gelatine  the  exposure  must  be  longer.  But  if  the  mixture 
0 acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  film  after  exposure  and 
desiccation  is  less  soluble  than  one  consisting  of  chromaled 
gelatine  only  with  acetic  acid.  Gum,  therefore,  renders  an 
acid  solution  of  gelatine  less  soluble,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
believed  to  be  that  glutin  and  arabic  acid  form  a compound 
solid  only  with  difficulty.  Borax  thickens  a gelatine  solution, 
and  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  same  substance  tends  to  render 
the  chromated  gelatine  more  insoluble.  Calcium  nitrate  gives 
to  gum  an  enormous  power  of  adhesiveness. — Scientific 
American. 

New  Fuel  and  Lighting. — The  following  extraordinary 
story,  which  reads  much  like  a hoax,  has  been  published  by 
the  Athen<eum  : — “ A correspondent  has  sent  us  a startling 
letter  from  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwuids,  from  which  we  give  an 
extract : — ‘ I send  you  the  following  particulars  of  a recent 
scientific  invention,  just  patented,  and  destined,  without  doubt, 
to  play  a very  important  part  in  our  economic  history.  I think 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a solution  for  once  and  for  all  of  the 
great  coal  question,  or  rather  fuel  question,  not  only  among 
ourselves,  but  abroad.  M.  Bourbonnel,  of  Dijon,  the  celebrated 
lion  and  panther  slayer,  lighted  upon  the  following  discovery 
by  hazard,  and  after  six  years’  persistent  investigation  brought 
it  to  entire  ‘ workable  ’ perfection.  He  discovered,  by  means  t 
of  two  natural  substances,  inexhaustible  in  nature,  the  means  of 
lighting  and  maintaining  a fire  without  wood  or  coal ; a fire 
instantaneonl,'!  lighted  and  extinguished  ; a fire  causing  no ! 
dust.,  smoke,  or  trouble ; a fire  costing  one-tenth  at  least  of  j 
ordinary  fuel  ; and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  a fire  the 
portion  of  which  answering  to  our  fuel  is  everlasting,  that  is  to  | 
say,  would  last  a lifetime.  M.  Bourbonnel’s  invention  compre- 
hends both  stove  and  fuel.  The  fires  could  bo  on  the  minutest 
scale  or  on  the  largest.  They  would  be  used  for  heating  a 
baby’s  food  or  for  roasting  an  ox.  Being  lighted  instantaneously, 
they  will  be  a great  economy  of  time.  M.  Bourbonnel  at  once 
patented  his  invention,  and  a body  of  engineers  and  savants  from 
Paris  visited  him  and  pronounced  his  discovery  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  age.  He  has  had  several  ofiers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  patent  in  France,  but  wants  to  sell  it  in  England, 
his  own  occupation  being  in  another  lino.  Any  English  gentle- 
man or  firm  wishing  to  see  his  fires  and  stoves  could  do  so  by 
writing  to  him  a day  or  two  beforehand.  His  address  is  M. 
Bourbonnel,  Dijon  ....  I have  seen  these  fires  and  stoves. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  is  as  clear  as  possible 
that  here  we  have  a perpetual  and  economical  source  of  fuel. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  the  discoverer  would  have  surely  been 
burnt  as  a wizard.” 


^0  €0rre8O0n2r£nts. 

Oldham  & Angle. — Clean  zinc  clippings  placed  in  an  old  fixing 
bath  ought  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  a state  of  metallic 
powder.  Why  it  has  not  done  so  in  your  case  we  cannot  guess. 
Before  wasting  the  clear  solution  you  drew  off,  did  you  test  it  to 
see  whether  it  contained  silver  P If  from  some  cause — possibly 
the  zinc  not  presenting  a clean  metallic  surface— the  silver  was 
not  precipitated,  it  would  remain  in  the  clear  solution  which 
h id  been  thrown  away. 

Bbpiner. — Bum  the  cuttings  slowly  in  a suitable  vessel  like  an 
iron  mortar.  Then  place  the  ashes  in  a cmcible  with  an  equal 
weight  of  a suitable  fiux,  say  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  in 
equal  parts.  Then  apply  a suitable  heat. 


Faustus.— A correspondent  with  this  signature  sends  us  a long 
letter  apparently  for  publication  in  our  correspondence  column. 
As  i'  deals  with  an  individual  trouble  rather  than  one  of  general 
photographic  interest,  we  cannot  with  propriety  occupy  that 
space  with  its  details.  We  will  make  some  extracts  and  com- 
ments here.  He  wishes  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  protection 
for  assistants  against  studio  managers  who  discharge  them  at  a 
minute’s  notice  on  Saturday  with  the  bare  week’s  salary  they 
have  worked  for.  “ Two  or  three  years  ago  a certain  youth,  in 
reply  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Telegrafli,  appeared  before  a 
well-known  photographer.  The  photographer  seemed  pleased, 
the  youth  was  engaged,  and  received  eight  shillings  per  week, 
with  the  promise  of  an  increase  when  he  got  accustomed  to  his 
duty.  In  course  of  time  he  did  get  acenstomed  to  his  duty,but 
did  not  receive  the  promised  increase  until  he  remarked  that  it 
was  high  time  he  had  more  salary.  Consequently,  he  received 
one  shilling  more,  and  a good  deal  of  abuse  from  the  operator 
into  the  bargain.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  one  unlucky 
day  the  father  of  this  unfortunate  youth  departed  this  life,  leaving 
a wife  and  six  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  family  was  of 
course  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  youth  applied  for  another 
rise ; he  got  one,  a shilling  and  a shift  to  another  branch, 
where  he  did  all  the  drudgery  and  assisted  the  operator.  How- 
ever, he  became  a good  retoucher.  His  employer,  discovering 
this,  by  way  of  a little  encouragement  raised  his  salary  to  one 
pound  sterling,  and  sent  him  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles 
into  the  country  under  a highly  intelligent  business-like  mana- 
ger who  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  art.  The  youth  stayed 
in  this  place  nearly  a year,  and  would  have  stayed  longer,  no 
doubt,  had  not  that  highly  intelligent  manager  cut  short  his 
career  at  that  establishment,  by  kicking  him  into  the  street  one 
Saturday,  with  no  money  in  his  pocket  but  the  week’s  salary 
he  had  worked  for — and  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  two  weeks' 
rent  and  railway  fare  to  London — all  because  he  did  not  like  the 
position  in  which  he  sat  to  retouch.  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  through  your  journal  whether  that 
youth  cannot  claim  another  week’s  salary.  He  has  applied 
three  times  to  the  head  of  the  firm  without  avail.”  The  case  of 
our  correspondent  appears  a hard  one  ; but  his  grievance  is  in 
no  wise  essentially  photographic,  nor  are  we  a fitting  authority 
to  decide  it.  According  to  law,  a servant  cannot  be  dismissed 
summarily  without  netice  or  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  unless  he 
has  been  guilty  of  some  sufficient  fault,  such  as  refusing  to  do 
his  work  or  to  obey  his  employer’s  reasonable  commands.  His 
only  remedy  is  a legal  one,  to  which  we  cannot  help  him. 

J.  Jones. — We  do  aot  know  whether  any  of  the  artists  to  whom 
you  refer  will  produce  an  enlargement  from  a print.  If  they  do, 
it  will  necessarily  cost  more,  and  be  less  periect,  than  if  made 
from  a negative ; inasmuch  as  the  print  must  be  copied  and  a 
negative  produced  before  an  enlarged  collodion  transfer  can  be 
produced.  Prices  quoted  doubtless  refer  to  enlarging  from  a 
negative. 

Bach. — You  will  find  full  details  oI  the  same  or  a similar  process 
described  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  in  our  Yeak-Book  for  1879  on 
p.  144. 

B.  B.  L.  asks  if  it  is  not  a simpler  and  better  plan  to  produce  an 
enlargement  on  sensitive  paper  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ducing an  enlarged  negative,  e.specially  if  few  copies  are  wanted. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a simpler  plan,  but  not  nearly  such  an  efficient 
one.  An  enlargement  made  on  paper  from  a small  negative  is 
almost  invariably  a developed  print,  which  is  generally  flat,  sunken- 
looking,  and  dull  compared  with  a print  taken  direct  from  a 
negative  in  the  pressure  frame.  A sharper,  more  delicate,  and 
more  satisfactory  enlargement  can  always  bo  obtained  by  making 
an  enlarged  negative,  and  printing  direct  from  that.  Certainly 
the  superiority  of  the  print  is  worth  taking  the  greater  trouble. 

M.  L. — Skilfully  managed,  a Daguerrotype  will  yield  an  excellent 
copy.  The  portrait  you  describe  will  require  cleaning  first. 
Make  a weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a piece  the  size 
of  a hazel  nut  in  half  a pint  of  water.  First  sec  that  the  surface 
of  the  plate  is  not  greasy,  repelling  the  flow  of  water.  This  is 
very  necessary,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  such  portraits  have 
been  removed  from  their  mounts  and  handled.  If  water  do  not 
flow  freely  over  the  surface,  wash  it  with  alcohol  until  it  flow 

I freely,  then  rinse  thoroughly  with  water.  Now  treat  it  with  the 
cyanide  solution,  and  watch  it  carefully.  As  soon  as  the  varnish 
stains  are  removed,  place  it  under  a tap,  and  let  the  water  run 
freely,  otherwise  the  cyanide  may  injure  the  imago.  Finiih 
the  rinsing  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  by  applying  the  flame  of 
a spirit  lamp  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  copying,  proceed  as 
with  an  ordinary  print,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  reflections 
from  the  polished  surface  of  the  plate. 

Economist. — The  best  use  to  which  you  can  apply  a very  old 
sample  of  collodion  which  gives  a rotten,  powdery  fllm,  but  is  not 
very  insensitive,  is  to  mix  a little  with  a new  tough  sample,  which 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition. 

Chkomatophilus. — In  our  next. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


September  12,  1879.") 
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PHOTOGRA.PIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

pHOTOORAPHr  AND  PuOTOQRAPniC  EQUIPMENTS  IN  WARFARE. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  importance  with  which  the  British 
GoTernment  regards  photography  as  an  aid  to  military 
science  is  afforded  than  that  displayed  in  a recent  publica- 
tion giving  a complete  detail  of  warlike  stores  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  war.  It  is 
entitled  “ Priced  Vocabulary  of  Stores  used  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Service,”  and  to  those  interested  in  the  matter  we  may 
mention  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  for  the 
sum  of  three  shillings.  For  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  it 
furnishes  but  sorry  reading,  but  still  there  are  many  who 
like  to  know  how  much  a big  gun  costs,  or  what  is  the  price 
of  the  orthodox  “ gaiter-button.”  But  photographers  will 
certainly  be  interested  in  the  portion  appertaining  to 
“Photographic  Implements  and  Materials  forming  the 
Equipment  of  a Photographic  Waggon.”  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  modern  armies  are  furnished  with  necessaries 
and  apparatus  that  were  quite  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 
and  a well-equipped  force  now-a-days  carries  with  it  the 
means  for  erecting  telegraphs,  surveying  and  making  roads, 
printing  and  lithographing  documents,  mining  and  diving, 
laying  down  railroads  and  blowing  them  up,  and  last,  if  not 
least,  the  wherewithal  to  make  photographs.  Every  army 
corps,  which  consists  in  the  British  army  of  some  36,000  of 
all  ranks,  is  not  complete  unless  it  numbers  among  its  per- 
soiinel  a serjeant-photographer  and  assistants,  and  among 
the  materiel  a phctographic  waggon  and  a very  complete  list 
of  stores.  To  judge  by  tne  Uocaf»«/ary,  this  military  photo- 
graphic outfit  is  very  sound  and  substantial,  and  ca'culated, 
therefore,  to  excite  the  envy  of  many  a brother  in  the  craft. 
That  it  is  costly  goes  without  saying,  for  only  good  appara- 
tus and  sound  workmanship  could  be  trusted  to  endure  the 
vicissitudes  of  a campaign.  To  begin  with,  the  photo- 
graphic waggon  itself,  drawn  by  a pair  of  stout  army  borses, 
is  an  object  to  admire.  It  is  entered  by  a door  from  behind, 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a small  and  compact  travelling  office,  provided  with  seats 
and  well  lighted  In  these  circumstances  it  fultils  all  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  workroom,  where  prints  can  be 
toned  and  fixed,  and  trimmed  and  mounted  without  diffi- 
culty. To  convert  it  into  a dark  room,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  adjust  the  coloured  glass  windows  and  make 
nse  of  a screen  if  necessary.  There  are  shelves  and 
cupboards,  trays  and  stands  proper  to  manipulation,  to  the 
stowage  of  baths  and  chemicals,  all  made  in  the  most 
substantial  and  durable  manner.  In  fact,  when  we  state 
that  the  price  of  the  waggon  complete  is  no  less  than  jC209, 
our  readers  will  readily  understand  that  a very  perfect 
carriage  must  be  at  hand.  We  shall  not  go  through  the 
various  items  that  are  contained  in  this  waggon,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  anyone  who  desires  the  information  can  obtain 
it,  and  much  more  besides,  for  a few  shillings.  Still 
our  readers  will  probably  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
apparatus  and  to  what  extent  photography  is  employed 
in  the  army.  In  the  way  of  cameras,  for  instance,  we  find 
the  soldier-photographer  is  provided  with  three,  two  of 
which  are  capable  of  seeming  any  size  plate  up  to  12  by  10, 
while  the  third  is  a small  hand  camera  provided  for  taking 
7i  by  5 pictures.  The  camera-stands  chosen  by  the  War 
authorities  are  marked  “ Taget’s  Pattern,”  and  these  also 
are  three  in  number.  So  that  in  case  of  accident  the 
photographer  bas  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  Uf 
collodion,  the  supply  provided  is  ten  pints  of  plain  and  ten 
of  prepared,  while  ofpyroxyline  and  alcohol  and  ether  there 
are  also  certain  quantities,  to  permit  of  further  supplies  of 
collodion  being  made.  The  lenses  provided  for  service  in 
the  field  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  a pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses 


for  small  rapid  pictures,  two  rapid  rectilinears  of  Dallmeyer 
for  12  by  10  and  one  ftr  by  5 plates,  and  one  wide-angle 
rectilinear,  also  of  Dallmeyer,  for  12  by  10  and  by  5 
pictures.  A cone  for  copying  is  not  forgotten,  and  of!  2 by  10 
plates  “crown  iilass,  thick,  polished,  the  supply  taken 
is  a gross,  and  7j  by  5,  half  as  many.  Besides  the  waggon 
itself,  which  can  be  employed  as  a dark-room,  there  is 
provided  a box  tent,  “Abney’s  pattern,”  together  with  a 
supply  of  tammy  and  fitments  for  the  improvising  of  dark 
chambers.  Of  course  provision  is  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  dry  plates,  and  double  backs  for  dry  plate  box  are 
not  forgotten.  Three  dipping  baths,  one  of  ebonite  and  two 
of  glass,  form  part  of  the  equipment,  and  eight  large  and 
eight  small  piinting  frames.  A ream  of  albumenized  paper 
is  supposed  to  furnish  sufhcieiit  material  for  priutiog,  and 
the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  deemed  sufficient  is  ten 
pounds.  A copper  still  with  condenser  allows  the  soldier- 
photographer  to  make  his  own  distilled  water  if  he 
happens  to  fall  short  of  that  commodity,  and  altogether, 
as  we  have  said,  the  equipment  is  of  a most  perfect 
character.  Several  such  equipments  are  kept  in  the 
military  stores  ready  for  use  at  any  moment,  so  that 
when  war  is  declared  no  delay  shall  occur  in  pro- 
viding photographic  necessaries.  As  to  the  uses  to  which 
photography  may  be  put  in  the  field,  these  have  by  no 
means  been  exhausted,  albeit  many  Contiuental  nations 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  art.  The  first  application  of 
the  camera  in  warfare  dates  from  the  Crimean  war,  when  two 
young  officers.  Ensigns  Brandon  and  Dawson,  were  sent  out 
from  England  by  Lord  Panmure,  after  they  had  in  the  first 
instance  received  proper  instruction  from  Mr.  Mayall.  Some 
of  the  work  of  these  officers  is  still  in  existence,  Mr.  Mayall 
having  presented  several  of  the  pictures  which  came  into  his 
hands  to  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  General  Photographic 
Establishment  of  the  War  Depaitment.  In  the  ITranco-Ger- 
man  war  of  1870,  both  the  Germans  and  French  made  use  of 
photography  iii  the  field.  The  Prussians  organised  a corps 
of  photographers  under  the  command  of  a captain  and  lieu- 
tenant, and  sent  them  to  Strasburg,  to  help  in  the  reduction 
of  that  fortress.  Many  valuable  measurements  and  recon- 
noitring pictures  were  taken  before  Strasburg  by  the  camera, 
and  when  that  fortress  fell  the  military  photographers  were 
transferred  to  the  Paris  lines  of  investment,  there  to  perform 
fuiiher  service.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  apart  from  the 
invaluable  aid  photography  rendered  in  producing  micro- 
scopic despatches  for  transmission  by  pigeon  to  the  besieged 
capital,  photography  in  the  hands  of  the  French  engineers 
did  much  good  service.  Plans  and  maps  were  prepared  and 
copied  by  its  agency,  and  indeed  in  the  military  topo- 
graphical department  of  France  the  camera  has  for  years  past 
held  a prominent  position.  The  Cammaudant  Laussedat 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  foresee  the  valuable  aid  of  photo- 
graphy in  war,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  M. 
Auguste  Chavalier  developed  his  invention,  the  planchette 
pkolographiqne.  The  photographic  plane-table  is  still  em- 
ployed by  the  French  War  Department  as  a rapid  means  of 
surveying,  and  had  it  not  been  for  M.  Chevalier’s  premature 
death,  there  is  no  doubt  that  further  applications  of  photo- 
graphy to  warfare  would  have  been  forthcoming.  The 
Emperor  himself  ordered  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to 
M.  Chevalier  to  carry  out  his  experiments  on  a large  scale  .ot 
Vincennes,  that  gentlemen  having  pledged  to  obtain  with 
the  plane-table  the  following  results  : 1.  By  employing  two 
proofs  obtained  with  the  instrument,  to  regulate  in  the  most 
certain  manner,  during  the  night-time,  the  direction  of  tire 
against  an  enemy’s  works,  as  likewise  the  angle  of  reflection 
of  the  electric  light  to  bo  used  for  illuminating  the  same  ; 
2.  In  like  manner  to  regulate  the  convergent  fire  of  one  or 
more  batteries  as  well  during  the  night  as  during  the  day. 
Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  photography  and  war  are 
likely  in  the  future  to  see  a good  deal  of  one  another. 
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ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  forty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
commenced  on  Tuesday,  September  2nd,  and  remained 
open  during  the  week.  At  Falmouth  it  may  almost  be 
called  a gala  week,  for  the  West  visitors  flock  hither  in 
thousands,  and  take  a lively  interest  in  its  proceedings  ; 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a Society  of  this  sort  serves  as 
a pattern  for  other  societies.  During  the  Exhibition 
occasional  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  evenings  upon 
various  subjects.  Of  late  years  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment has  been  a very  important  feature,  and  many  West 
country  photographers  avail  themselves  of  being  able  to 
view  the  works  of  others  without  the  long  journey  to 
town,  which  is  a boon  to  many. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Rogers  (of  (irennock)  gave  the  opening 
address,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Taylor,  who  was  un- 
avoidably absent  through  ill-health.  The  rev.  gentle- 
man spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Photographic  Department,  mentioning  several  of  the 
exhibits,  especially  those  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright,  also  the  platinum  prints  of  Mr.  Willis;  he  also 
referred  to  the  charming  productions  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  and  the  Arctic  photographs  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Grant. 
Mr.  Payne  Jennings  also  came  in  for  some  very  eulogistic 
remarks.  He  also  called  special  attention  to  the  new 
department  connected  with  the  photographic,  and  that 
was  the  Photographic  Appliance  Department,  including 
the  magic  lantern,  which  might,  he  said,  almost  be  termed 
a photographic  instrument,  as  it  generally  exhibited 
photographic  productions,  and  he  hoped  in  future  years  to 
see  more  exhibits  generally. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  curator  of  the  Society, 
gave  a kind  of  lecture  on  the  exhibits  ; he  also  alluded  in 
very  strong  terms  to  the  exhibits  in  the  Photographic 
Department. 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  W.  Brooks  gave  some 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate  process, 
also  ^Villis’s  Platinotype  process,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
many,  to  see  the  prints  developed  so  rapidly  one  after  the 
other;  it  seemed  quite  new  to  them.  The  emulsion  pro- 
cess was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a Sciopticon  kind  of 
lantern,  an  exhibit  of  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  of  London,  which 
answered  admirably,  and  seemed  to  delight  the  audience 
immensely.  The  whole  of  the  experiments  went  off  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  demon- 
strator, and  without  a single  break  for  the  space  of  two 
hours. 

The  exhibits  generally  in  the  Photographic  Department 
were  not  so  numerous  this  year,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
general  depression  and  bad  weather  that  have  been  so 
so  prevalent  of  late ; but  it  was  the  opinion,  I believe, 
that  the  general  excellence  was  far  above  the  average. 
Portraiture  fell  very  short.  Mr.  IV.  Gillard  had  the 
principal  award  for  a portrait  study  taken  direct  on  about 
a 20  by  16  plate,  the  award  being  a first  bronze  medal. 
The  same  artist  had  two  other  pictures,  “Little  Bo- 
Peep,”  which  I did  not  like  quite  so  well,  the  back- 
ground being  somewhat  too  light ; his  other  picture, 

“ The  Little  Washerwoman,”  was  a fine  production. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings’  exhibits  have  been  awarded  a first 
silver  medal.  It  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  say  anything  about  them,  his  work  being  so 
well  known. 

Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  of  London,  sent  a frame 
of  cabinet  portraits  of  children.  These  were  taken  in  one 
second  in  the  studio  on  gelatine  plates,  and  I think  I may 
say  that  I have  never  seen  their  equal.  To  these  was 
awarded  a first  bronze  medal,  and  I should  think  if  they 
could  send  some  larger  examples  of  their  work  they  would 
obtain  a higher  award.  I give  this  as  my  opinion 
only. 

The  exhibits  of  Mr.  Willis’  platinotype  process  were 


admirable.  In  my  walk  round  I heard  several  artists 
(painters)  whom  I knew  express  themselves  in  very  high 
terms  on  the  extreme  delicacy  and  fine  gradation.  A 
second  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  process. 

'The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uuivirsity  Boat  Race  of 
1879  were  remarkable  examples  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy, and  seemed  to  create  very  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  These  obtained  the  Society’s  first 
silver  medal. 

Mr.  B.  Wyles,  of  Southport,  sends  some  instantaneous 
(so-called)  cattle.  Many  of  them  had  moved,  and  were 
anything  but  good  examples  in  any  way.  His  studies  of 
trees  were  very  fair  ; but  with  more  care  in  their  mani- 
pulation, I should  have  liked  them  better.  They  were  well 
chosen  subjects,  and  I should  like  another  year  to  see  Mr. 
Wyles  come  forward  with  work  that  I know  he  is  well 
capable  of  doing,  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
attending  to  several  little  points. 

Mr.  Hazard  shows  some  very  fine  examples  of  portraits 
taken  at  a fancy  dress  ball  at  night  by  the  Luxograph 
apparatus,  which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
daylight,  and,  by  the  judges’  report,  I find  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  an  award  to  either  him  or  the  Luxograph 
Company,  as  they  both  exhibited  prints  from  the  same 
negatives  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  F.  Hollyer’s  rustic  studies  were  very  fine  indeed. 
Mr.  Nesbit,  of  Bournemouth,  contributed  several  nice 
things ; but  1 think  I have  seen  the  same  subjects  some 
time  ago,  so  need  not  make  any  remarks  upon  them. 

Mr.  Lenthall,  of  Reigate,  contributes  two  very  fine 
small  interiors,  cabinet  size,  taken  on  gelatine  dry  plates. 
They  are  fine  examples — indeed,  a second  bronze  medal  is 
the  award. 

Mr.  J.  Terras  has  several  productions  possessing  several 
good  qualities. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking,  of  Lee,  Kent,  sends  a group  of  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Fhotographic  Society,  an 
enlargement  in  carbon,  for  which  a second  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  He  is  not  himself  in  the  portraits  he  exhibits. 

I have  seen  others  of  hia  that  I like  much  better. 

A nice  group  of  three  ladies  by  Jas.  Russel  and  Sons, 
of  Worthing,  has  been  awarded  a second  bronze  medal. 
It  is  very  soft  and  delicate,  and  one  would  never  think 
the  other  exhibits  were  done  by  the  same  party.  I myself 
think  they  show  want  of  taste  in  forwarding  such  subjects 
for  exnibition.  The  titles  are  very  stupid,  being  three 
pet  apes  of  the  same  subject,  “ Study  of  Expression.’’ 
Grinning,  they  might  do  very  well  for  a country  fair  for 
the  horse  collar  business,  and  I consider  them  quite  out 
of  place  at  such  an  exhibition  as  this.  I should  advise 
them  to  keep  a better  class  of  picture. 

Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown,  I am  pleased  to  see,  is  again  a 
contributor.  1 like  his  picture  best,  “ A Country  Road,’> 
being  full  of  good  feeling  and  effect. 

The  finest  carbon  work  in  the  Exhibition  is  a frame  of 
three  portrait  studies,  two  of  them  being  the  undraped 
figure  of  a child  very  artistically  treated  ; a first  bronze 
medal  being  awarded. 

The  exhibits  of  Mr.  E.  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  are  very 
creditable  productions. 

The  Amateur  Department  is  well  represented.  Mr.  A. 
Pringle’s  exhibits  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  finest  examples 
of  landscape  photography  ever  produced.  R.  M.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  will  find  in  him  another  Richard  in  the  field ; award,  a 
second  silver  medal.  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  sends  some  fine 
examples  of  his  work.  The  photographs  by  Mr.  Grant,  being 
a series  of  the  Arctic  regions,  has  been  awarded  a second 
silver  medal ; they  are  very  fine  indeed.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Daniel  contributes  some  very  meritous  productions ; a 
little  under-exposed  if  anything.  Mr.  Ferneley,  of  Rei- 
gate, has  again  some  of  his  charming  rustic  studies,  which 
are  known  so  well.  The  transparencies  of  Mr.  H.  Man- 
field  are  very  fine  indeed ; in  fact,  1 have  never  seen  so 
fine  at  any  exhibition. 
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The  Photographic  Appliance  Department  is  a new  de- 
partment, and  contains  several  very  interesting  things. 
Mr.  G.  Hare,  for  his  ingenious  changing  box,  is  awarded 
first  bronze  medal.  The  Malden  Triplet  Lantern,  by 
J.  Middleton,  second  silver  medal  for  perfection  of  work- 
manship. 

Mr.  Keevil’s  Duplex  Improved  Lantern  was  awarded 
first  bronze  medal. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Brooks’  Lecture  on  PnorooRAonr. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  a good  average  attend- 
ance of  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  at  Falmouth.  Mr.  \V.  Brooks,  of 
London,  lectured  on  Wednesday  evening  on  “ Photography, 
Past  and  Present,”  to  a large  audience,  numbers  being 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the  room  in  which  the  lecture 
was  given.  Mr.  George  Lanyon,  of  Falmouth,  presided,  and 
suitably  introduced  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  treated  his  subject  in  a pleasing  con- 
versational manner,  remarked  that  as  photography  now  made 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  he 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  try  to  explain  to  visitors 
some  of  the  new  processes  in  this  art.  Since  he  was  there 
last,  two  years  ago,  important  changes  had  taken  place  in 
photography  ; in  fact,  it  had  been  almost  revolutionised. 
Gelatine  had  been  substituted  for  collodion,  and  by  the  use 
of  gelatine,  exposures  were  very  much  lessened.  Mr.  Brooks 
then  traced  the  h story  of  photography  from  its  earliest  days, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1722,  to  the  present,  and  gave  a retro- 
spective glance  at  the  different  actions  of  light  photographi- 
cally as  they  were  introduced  to  the  world  by  various  ex- 
perimentalists. He  especially  eulogised  the  names  of 
Wedgwood,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Robert  Hunt,  and  Scott 
Archer,  Wedgwood  received  very  valuable  assistance  from 
Davy  in  cairying  out  his  experiments,  and,  indeed,  photo- 
graphy would  not  be  what  it  was  at  present  but  for  Sir 
Humphrey  and  Robert  Hunt,  who  might  be  said  to  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  photography.  Archer  introduced  collodion 
in  1851,  and  it  was  strange  to  say  that  from  that  time  until 
1864  there  was  very  little  change  in  photography.  In  1864 
a very  great  discovery  was  made  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce, 
of  Liverpool,  and  announced  to  the  world  in  a paper  read 
in  S'  ptember  of  that  year  to  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society.  This  was  the  practical  beginning  of  the  emulsion 
process.  The  lecturer  then  performed  numerous  experiments, 
introducing  mechanical  appliances  such  as  the  changing 
box,  and  the  spring,  pneumatic,  and  electric  shutters  forex- 
posing  instantaneously.  He  also  illustrated  his  lecture  by 
making  gelatine  emulsion,  and  described  it  in  detail,  and 
gave  further  illustrations  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Middleton’s 
excelsior  lantern,  by  which  he  projected  images  on  a screen. 
Of  these  the  views  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race 
by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of  London,  were 
especially  noticeable,  and  were  much  admired.  He  likewise 
showed  the  dry  plate  changing  box,  a very  ingenious  instru- 
ment, the  working  of  which  was  fully  explained.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  various  printing  processes,  Mr.  Brooks 
gave  demonstrations  of  Willis’s  platinotype  process,  by 
which  prints  were  developed  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
He  pointed  out  the  undoubted  permanency  of  Willis’s  pro- 
cess as  compared  with  silver  prints,  which  were  more  or  less 
injured  by  atmospheric  influences  ; whereas  prints  by  the 
platinum  process  endured  the  severest  tests,  even  immersion 
in  nitric  acid,  or  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
lecturer  next  called  attention  to  the  numerous  specimens  of 
dry  plate  photography  exhibited  on  the  walls,  and  par- 
ticularly called  attention  to  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright  and  Andrew  Pringle,  and  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  portraiture  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Cowan,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  London. 

The  lecture  throughout  was  listened  to  with  much  interest, 


and  the  hearty  applause  that  frequently  greeted  Mr.  Brooks’s 
experiments  showed  that  his  efforts  were  greatly  appreciated. 

fn  reply  to  the  chairman,  the  lecturer  said  Mr.  Willis,  a 
native  of  St.  Austell,  was  the  inventor  of  the  platinum  pro- 
ces.s. 

Mr.  Harry  Tilly  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Giver  seconded, 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  both  of  them  ex- 
pressed the  great  pleasure  it  had  given  them  to  hear  the 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  that  gentleman  had 
delivered.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


PRINTING  WITH  COLLODIO-CHLOEIDE  OF 
SILVER  EMULSION. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  readers,  we  re- 
print some  formula  and  instructions  for  working  with 
collodio-chloride  of  silver,  no  instructions  having  appeared 
for  some  time  in  our  pages. 

Mix  three  stock  solutions — 


No.  1. — Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Distilled  water 

No.  2. — Chloride  of  strontium 
Alcohol  


..  1 drachm 

..  1 „ 

..  64  grains 
..  2 ounces 


No.  3. — Citric  acid  ... 
Alcohol 


..  64  grains 
..  2 ounces 


Now  to  every  two  ounces  of  plain  collodion  add  thirty  drops 
of  No.  1 solution,  previously  mixed  with  one  drachm  of 
alcohol ; then  one  drachm  of  No.  2 solution  gradually, 
shaking  well  at  the  same  time ; lastly,  half  a drachm  of 
No.  3 solution.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  be  fit  to 
use. 

M.  de  Constant  has  found  that  prints  are  much  improved 
if  the  sensitive  paper  or  glass  is  fumed  with  ammonia ; and 
Dr.  Monckhoven  points  out  that  fuming  prevents  solariza- 
tion  or  the  formation  of  a light  brown  by  over-printing. 

Opal  Glass. — Flashed  patent  plate  answers  best.  It 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  a preliminary 
coating  of  albumen,  which  is  a source  of  fading. 

Preparing  the  Plate. — The  plate  should  be  quite  clean. 
We  have  found  that  running  an  edging  of  dilute  albumen 
all  round,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  coating  the  plate, 
prevents  the  loss  of  the  film  iu  toning,  fixing,  &c.  After 
the  film  of  collodio-chloride  has  set,  we  finish  drying  before 
a bright  fire,  taking  care  that  the  thick  edge  where  the 
plate  was  drained  is  quite  dry,  or  the  negative  will  be 
injured.  The  plate  is  left  a few  minutes  to  cool,  and  is 
then  placed  iu  the  printing-frame. 

Printing. — It  is  better  to  use  one  of  the  many  printing- 
frames  made  for  the  purpose,  which  permit  the  progress 
of  printing  to  be  examined  without  risk  of  movement. 
The  printing  should  be  a little  deeper  than  is  required  for 
albumenized  paper. 

Toning,  Fixing,  and  Washing.— If  the  edging  of  dilute 
albumen  have  not  been  used,  an  edging  of  a solution  of  wax 
should  now  be  run  round  the  film,  and  this  will  prevent  it 
slipping  or  becoming  loose.  An  old  and  dilute  acetate  bath 
answers  best ; but  any  toning  bath  may  be  used,  provided 
it  is  not  too  active,  as  in  some  cases  the  image  tones  in  a few 
seconds  to  a slate  colour,  and  is  spoiled.  It  is  generally 
important  that  the  bath  should  be  weak  and  old.  A bath 
of  hypo  and  gold  also  answers  well.  Fix  in  a solution  of 
hypo  three  ounces  to  a pint  of  water.  Five  minutes’  immer- 
•sion  is  generally  sufficient.  Wash  for  five  minutes  under  a 
tap.  The  prints  should  not  be  toned  deeper  than  a warm 
brown  or  purple,  as  they  lose  no  depth  in  the  hypo,  and 
are  blacker  after  drying. 

Collodio-chloride  made  tiseful  for  Printing  on  Ivory. — No 
modification  of  the  formula  is  required ; a sample  of  collodio- 
chloride  which  works  well  on  paper  or  opal  glass  will  give 
admirable  pictures  on  ivory.  The  prepared  ivory  is  coated 
with  collodio-chloride,  and,  when  dry,  is  printed,  toned,  and 
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fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  a picture  on  opal  glass.  Ihe 
film  adheres  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  render  any  edging 
of  varnish  unnecessary.  A more  perfect  washing,  to  remove 
the  hyposulphite,  is  necessary  than  with  opal  glass,  because 
of  the  more  absorbent  character  of  the  ivory. 

We  subjoin  condensations  of  an  article  by  Professor 
Krippendorff  on  collodio-chloride. 

Professor  Krippendorff  describes  his  operations  in  the 
preparation  of  what  he  styles  “ Simpsontype  ” paper  as  fol- 
lows:— (1)  Two  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  two 
grammes  of  distilled  water.  (2)  Half  a gramme  of  chloride 
of  calcium  dissolved  in  eight  grammes  of  alcohol  (ten  cubic 
centimetres).  (3)  Half  a gramme  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in 
eight  grammes  of  alcohol. 

Of  solution  No.  1,  thirty-six  drops  are  taken  and  added 
to  thirty -four  grammes  of  hot  alcohol,  together  with  one 
and  a-half  or  two  grammes  of  gun-cotton.  After  shaking 
the  mixture,  there  are  added  thirty-six  cubic  centimetres 
of  hot  ether,  agitation  being  again  renewed  until  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  cotton.  Before  the  collodion  cools,  four 
and  a-half  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  No.  2 are  added 
during  constant  stirring,  the  mixture  being  kept  in  the  dark 
room,  and  finally  a like  quantity  of  solution  No.  3. 

A quarter  sheet  of  thin  polished  card  or  gelatinized  paper 
is  now  bent  at  the  margins  to  form  a tray,  and  coated. 
Ordinary  sized  or  gelatined  writing  paper  may  also  be  suc- 
cessfully employed.  It  is  stretched  out  to  dry  by  means 
of  pins  or  clips. 

The  printing  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  with  albu- 
menized  paper,  the  deep  black  being  allowed  to  bronze 
before  the  prints  are  withdrawn  from  the  pressure  frames. 
The  tone  of  the  pictures  varies  from  violet  to  indigo  blue, 
the  former  being  due  to  papyroxyle,  and  the  latter  to 
ordinary  pyroxyline.  After  printing,  the  pictures  are 
placed  in  a washing  bath ; the  water  employed  in  this 
bath — which  is  simply  common  spring  water— should  be 
renewed  every  two  or  three  minutes,  as  the  prints  will 
otherwise  assume  a yellowish  tint,  and  become  spoilt. 

For  toning  and  fixing,  another  set  of  three  solutions  must 
be  prepared  thus- — (1)  Forty  grammes  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a dish  containing  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
grammes  of  distilled  water.  (2)  Two  and  a-half  grammes 
of  acetate  of  soda  dissolved  in  fifty-five  grammes  of  distilled 
water.  (3)  f’ne  gramme  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  m 
fifty  grammes  of  distilled  water. 

Of  solution  No.  3,  two  and  a-quarter  cubic  centimetres 
are  put  into  a dish  with  solution  No.  1,  and  afterwards 
solution  No.  3,  and  in  this  mixture  the  pictures  are  laid  in 
succession.  They  become,  in  the  first  instance,  yellow, 
then  brown,  purple,  red,  and  finally  black.  After  half  an 
hour  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  prints  rinsed  one  by 
one,  they  being  subsequently  placed  in  a porcelain  dish  of 
water.  By  immersion  in  warm  water  the  film  may  be  re- 
moved and  transferred  to  fresh  paper  which  has  not  been 
in  contact  with  hypo. 

The  best  and  simplest  method  of  applying  film  to  a second 
support  is  perhaps  the  following  one : — The  film  is  lifted 
from  the  water  by  means  of  a glass  plate,  and  coated  with 
a solution  of  gelatine  (one  part  of  gelatine  in  fifty  parts  of 
water)  ; a sheet  of  fresh  chalk  or  lithographic  paper  of  the 
requisite  size  is  then  pressed  upon  the  image,  and  a corner 
of  the  latter  carefully  lifted  in  contact  with  the  paper,  by 
which  method  the  two  surfaces  may  be  perfectly  brought 
together  into  contact.  The  picture  is  now  dried  between 
two  pads  of  filter-paper,  without,  however,  proceeding  to 
press  it  in  any  other  way ; and  to  prevent  any  risk  of  tear- 
ing the  film — an  accident  which  easily  happens — the  sur- 
face may  be  coated  with  an  application  of  positive  varnish. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  Simpsontype  pictures.  Professor 
Krippendorff  sums  up  as  followers: — Permanence,  beauty, 
simplicity  of  preparation,  are  all  on  the  side  of  these  pro- 
ductions when  compared  with  prints  on  albumenized  paper. 
“ In  the  first  place,”  he  observes,  “ the  costly  sensitizing 
bath  is  dispensed  with,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  time-taking 
operation  of  silvering  the  albumenized  surface  ; instead,  the 
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paper  is  simply  coated  with  collodion,  the  operator  enjoying 
the  palpable  advantage  of  being  able  to  prepare  atone  time 
sufficient  sensitive  material  to  last  him  for  a week.  There  is 
also  the  saving  effected  by  rendering  unnecessary  the 
tedious  process  of  washing,  and  a continual  flow  of  fresh 
water,  which  is  invariably  required  in  the  manipulation  of 
albumenized  prints.  The  rapidity  of  production  is  another 
point  to  be  duly  considered,  for  it  would  be  possible,  in 
working  tbe  Simpsontype,  for  customers  from  the  provinces 
who  come  up  to  town  for  a few  hours  only  to  receive  the 
same  afternoon  copies  of  the  photogaphs  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  advantages,  together  with  the  circumstances  that 
transparencies  are  by  the  process  easy  of  preparation,  and 
that  negatives  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  multiplied,  should 
certainly  secure  for  the  collodio-chloride  method  an  increase 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  photographers.’’ 

Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  use  of  commercial  collodio-chloride  paper, 
tones  and  fixes  as  follows: — No.  1.  in  fifty  ounces  of 
distilled  water  dissolve  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  one 
ounce  two  drachms,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  twenty  grains. 
No.  2.  In  fifty  ounces  distilled  water  dissolve  five  or  six 
tubes  chloride  of  gold. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  5 ounces 

Distilled  water  30  ounces 

“To  prepare  a bath  1 measure  out  the  quantity  of  gold 
solution  necessary  for  toning  the  batch  of  prints  on  hand, 
put  it  into  a bowl  with  plenty  of  powdered  chalk  ; then 
take  another  basin  with  hot  water ; place  in  it  the  vessel 
with  the  gold  solution,  allowing  it  to  remain  (say)  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  till  the  water  and  the  solution  are  nearly 
of  the  same  temperature.  1 then  remove  the  gold  solution, 
let  it  stand  till  it  cools  (or,  if  1 am  ready  to  tone,  mix  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
solution),  and  then  filter.  1 fix  in  a strong  solution  of 
soda,  keeping  the  prints  in  the  bath  from  two  to  three  and 
four  minutes ; by  so  doing  I secure  purer  whites  than  1 
would  get  by  fixing  in  a weaker  bath.” 

— o 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  F.R.S.* 

Now  as  to  where  to  go.  The  localities  are  infinite. 
“Bits”  too  insignificant  (perhaps  too  difficult)  for  the 
sketchef  are  often  gems  for  the  photographer.  Take  two 
examples  which  we  have  before  us.  In  the  first,  the  day 
is  evidently  one  of  summer’s  best,  and  the  student  of 
nature  has  come  across  a wayside  pond.  The  wind  has 
blown  the  duckweed  to  one  corner,  and  in  the  mirror-like 
surface  the  reflections  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  an 
ash  are  broken  by  a couple  of  cows  which  are  cooling 
their  limbs  in  the  water,  and  seeking  shade  from  a power- 
ful sun.  A rough-looking  hedgerow,  with  its  bottom  of 
long  grass  and  flowerets,  helps  to  make  the  picture,  whilst 
the  round  boulders  immediately  in  front  give  the  neces- 
sary force  to  the  foreground.  In  the  second  we  have  an 
old  cottage  with  its  broken  down  gables  and  quaint  lattice 
windows,  and  an  octogenarian  occupant  has  been  made  to 
“sit”  naturally  in  the  porch,  forming  a most  suggestive 
picture.  “ Bits  ” such  as  these  are  to  be  met  with  close 
to  London  or  any  of  our  provincial  towns,  and  many  a 
spare  afternoon  has  been  spent  by  ourselves  and  other 
amateurs  in  a friendly  art  competition  over  them.  If  the 
amateur,  however,  should  wish  to  make  a more  extended 
tour,  there  are  many  localities  which  will  give  exquisite 
subjects  for  the  camera.  Perhaps  there  are  no  two  spots 
from  which  a more  v-aried  selection  can  be  made  th;  n 
Lynmouth  and  Bettws-y-Coed.  The  Devonshire  village 
is  on  the  sea,  and  the  cottages  lining  the  road  leading  to 
the  roughly-formed  pier,  with  its  tower  head,  form  pic- 
tures from  almost  every  point  of  view.  By  walking  some 

• Continued  from  page  124. 
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two  miles  inland,  along  the  valley  of  the  Lyn,  the  pedes- 
trian plunges  at  once  into  the  “ waters  meet,”  where 
numberless  varieties  of  tree,  rock,  and  fern  are  mirrored 
in  the  stream  which  runs  through  it.  The  Welsh  valley 
is  more  extended,  but  the  scenery  is  totally  different.  The 
ivy-clad  bridges  of  the  village,  the  river  running  between 
groups  of  magnificent  trees,  and  the  moss-coloured  rocks 
that  form  part  of  its  banks,  are  subjects  on  which  an 
innumerable  number  of  changes  may  bo  rung,  whilst  a 
ramble  up  the  Lledr  Valley  will  give  him  views  of  hill 
scenery  which  are  almost  unique  for  beauty  in  their  com- 
bination of  water,  rock,  distant  mountains,  and  trees.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  where  there  is  a stream  or  a take, 
there  is  an  opening  for  photography.  Killarney,  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  the  Thames,  the  Wye,  are  all  localities 
in  which  a pleasing  photograph  is  more  than  a probability, 
whilst  if  we  journey  up  to  Scotland,  and  can  make  our  way 
to  Loch  Maree  or  Skye,  we  have  scenery  which  is  totally 
different  in  character  to  anything  in  England  orWales. 

Now  as  to  how  to  make  the  best  of  a picture.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  rules  in  a short  paper,  and  were 
they  laid  down,  in  all  probability  it  would  be  found  that  the 
most  successful  pictures  are  made  by  those  who  know  when 
and  how  to  break  through  them.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  practice  required  iu  choosing  a subject,  for  though  we 
may  look  on  the  focussing  screen  of  our  camera  and  see  upon 
it  a view  that  in  chiaroscura  seems  perfect,  yet  when  photo- 
graphed it  may  prove  unsatisfactory.  The  reason  is  that 
the  photographer,  besides  observing  the  ordinary  light  and 
shade,  has  to  translate  the  colours  into  blacks  and  whites. 
Thus  dark  green  will  come  out  black  in  the  print  of  a photo- 
graph, whilst  the  blue  sky  will  be  nearly  white  ; the  yel- 
low bracken  and  the  blue-bell  which,  maybe,  add  such  value 
to  the  foreground,  will  have  a totally  distinct  effect  where 
such  translation  is  made.  Hence  it  is  that  practice  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a photograph  which  shall  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  artist. 

Of  all  the  banes  of  photographers,  however,  the  worst 
are  the  human  race.  Gentlemen  in  tall  hats,  ladies  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  or  villagers  who  cannot  stand 
still,  will  often  mar  a picture  ; but  by  a little  persuasion 
they  can  generally  be  made  subservient  to  the  photographer, 
or  at  all  events  can  be  made  non-obtrusive.  We  well  re- 
member one  quaint  village  in  Kent  where  we  were  photo- 
graphing a “ bit.”  The  whole  village  put  on  their  best  gar- 
ments, and  asked  us  to  take  their  likeness  (price  no  object). 
Nothing  would  content  them,  but  they  must  have  their 
“ likeness  took.”  Luckily  we  had  a friend  with  us  who, 
after  we  had  focussed  the  subject  that  we  wished  to  take, 
skilfully  grouped  the  Darbys  and  the  Joans  together  in 
such  a way  that  they  were  out  of  the  field  of  view.  When 
thus  arranged  we  quietly  uncapped  our  lens  for  some  dozen 
seconds,  and  secured  the  picture  on  which  our  heart  was  set. 
A plate  of  doubtful  character  was  then  exposed  on  the  vil- 
lage group,  and  the  lens  uncapped.  A sitting  of  a couple 
of  minutes  cooled  their  eagerness ; and  when  they  wanted 
to  see  the  “picter,”  their  wrath  was  unbounded  on  being 
told  that  ours  were  dry  plates  which  had  to  he  “ brought 
out”  at  home.  If  one  can  secure,  however,  a real  rustic, 
gracefully  posed  in  a country  scene,  it  adds  much  to  the 
force  of  the  picture.  A golden  rule  to  remember  is  this  : 
either  take  a photograph  of  a landscape  or  of  a figure  ; don't 
try  to  do  both.  If  the  one  is  to  be  the  centre  of  interest, 
make  the  other  entirely  subservient  to  it ; if  you  don’t,  the 
one  will  spoil  the  other. 

Photographers,  be  they  amateurs  or  not,  are  always  to 
a certain  extent  looked  down  upon  by  the  world  at  large, 
be  it  gentle  or  simple ; and  we  cannot  close  without  record- 
iug  one  incident  which  shows  a remarkable  and  perhaps 
unique  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  population  towards 
them.  One  day,  near  the  Pyrenees,  we  were  working  at 
our  “ trade,”  on  a hot  and  dusty  day,  dressed  in  a common 
blouse  to  save  our  more  respectable  garments  beneath  it. 
We  had  secured  many  good  views  (it  was  in  the  days  of 
he  old  ” wet”  process),  and  whilst  standing  with  our  camera 


over  our  shoulder,  and  mopping  our  forehead  with  a hand- 
kerchief held  in  hands  apparently  not  too  clean,  an  old 
peasant  woman,  who  was  trudging  along  the  road  with  her 
grandchild  toddling  beside  her,  stopped  in  front  of  us  and 
looked  up  and  down  at  us.  Pity,  commiseration,  or  what 
you  will,  seized  the  heart  of  this  dear  old  dame,  and  she  put 
her  hand  into  an  old-fashioned  pocket,  which  was  well  hid- 
den beneath  the  short  skirts  of  her  dress,  and  pulled  out  a 
sou.  She  advanced  to  us,  held  out  the  coin  (which  in 
astonishment  we  took),  muttered,  “Pauvre  garcon,”  and 
trudged  along  again.  That  sou  we  keep  ; it  reminds  us 
of  a kindly  French  heart,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  followers  of  the  art  are  held  even  by  the  poorest. 


PROFESSIONAL  BEAUTIES’  OCCUPATION  GONE. 
OoB  brilliant  contemporary.  Funny  Folks,  who  is  generally 
in  the  secret  of  all  political  and  social  news  much  in  ad- 
vance of  its  contemporaries,  says : “ The  Queen  having  signi- 
fied that  she  regards  with  great  disfavour  the  profession  of 
the  ‘ Fashionable  Beauty,’  it  is  possible  that  the  pets  of 
the  camera  will  see  fit  to  amend  their  ways,  with  the  ensuing 
dramatic  result : 

Act  I. 

Scene — 31rs.  Langtry's  Boudoir.  Mbs  Langtry,  Mrs.  "West, 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  the  Countess  of  Dudley  discovered 
admiring  their  reflections  in  the  mirrors  which  line  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Lanotry.  Horrid  old  creature ! If  she  had  eyes  like 
mine,  she  would  not  be  so  ready  to  withdraw  their  photo- 
graphed beams  from  the  poor  public. 

Mrs.  Wheeler.  No,  indeed.  It’s  quite  too  awful  cruel  ! 
What  will  the  wretched  City  clerk  do,  for  example,  when  he 
has  no  longer  my  sweet  nose  to  cheer  him  on  to  brighter  days  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Your  nose,  indeed  ! What  does  he  care  about 
your  nose  ? Unhappy  creature  ! his  real  loss  will  be  my  “ large 
and  furry  hat.”  That  gone  from  the  picture,  he  will  inevitably 
perish  in  the  snow-storm  of  existence. 

Countess.  I suppose,  however,  that  wo  do  not  mean  to  bravo 
Royal  displeasure  ? 

The  Others.  Certainly  not ; and  yet — and  yet.  {Sighitig 
deeply).  Poor,  poor  ’Arry. 

[TFith  tears  in  their  bright  eyes,  the  lovely  quartette  pose  them- 
selves afresh  as  the  act-drop  descends.'] 

Act  II. 

Scene — Mr.  Langtry's  Smoking  room.  Mr.  Langtry,  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Wheeler,  ani  Lord  Dudley  T! ej 

beam  on  one  another,  and  rub  their  hands. 

Mr.  Langtry.  Well,  this  is  jolly  ! 

Mr.  West.  Proper,  anil  no  mistake  ! Her  gracious  Majesty 
is  a trump,  aud  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  married  man  in 
England.  I say,  Langtry,  how  many  touting  photographers 
have  you  kicked  to-day? 

Mb.  Langtry.  Only  two  ; but  I smashed  the  apparatus  of 
another  into  smithereens. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I’ve — ha,  ha,  ha! — I’ve  got  the  last  one 
who  called  shut  up  in  the  coal  cellar  at  the  present  moment. 

Lord  Dudley.  First-class  notion,  that.  Look  here.  I’ll 
gladly  stand  you  a hundred  of  Silkstones  to  shoot  on  the 
beggar’s  head  — I will,  bai  Jove  ! 

\_l[ands  over  the  money.  Tableau — the  four  Husbands  d(  no'ng 
a solemn  saraband  of  joy  and  thankfulness  round  a b n ire 
of  their  Wives'  photos  kindled  in  the  largest  spittoon.] 


Act  III. 

Scene— TAtf  Strand.  ’Arry,  Teddy,  and  Bill  dis;overtd  jazinj 
moodily  into  a Photographer’s  window. 

’Arry.  Well,  this  ’ere  is  a flowery  go,  an’  no  error.  Only 
the  Bishop  of  Rumtifoo  an’  a bilin’  o’  common  hactresses  1 
Teddy  (darkly).  Wot’s  life  without  West?  Tuat’s  wot  I 
wants  to  arsk  you. 

Bill  (more  darkly  still).  Destruction  or  Dudley’s  my  motter ! 
(Teddy  and  Bill  link  arms,  and  move  off  toivards  the  river  with 
a dread  purpose  in  their  eyes.] 

’Arry  (restraining  them).  No,  boys,  it  ain’t  come  to  that  yet. 
Foreseeing  this  dread  calamity,  I purchased  largely  ; and  if 
you’ll  jest  come  along  o’  me  to  my  drum,  you  can  take  your 
pick  o’  the  latest— shillin’  ones  half  a dollar,  cabinets  five  bob. 
[All  eagerly  mount  suburban  'bus  as  the  curtain  falls.] 
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THE  POWDER  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE. 

One  of  the  most  charming  processes  in  photography,  fas- 
cinating alike  in  practice  and  in  results,  is  probably  more 
neglected  than  any  other  branch  of  the  art : we  refer  to 
the  powder  process.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  most 
charming  sun  pictures  we  have  seen  have  been  produced 
by  this  process.  Its  plasticity  of  application  to  different 
purposes  is  amazing  ; it  is  neither  costly  nor  difficult ; it 
is  not  hampered  by  patents  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  ; 
it  does  not  require  costly  apparatus ; it  permits  more 
artistic  control  than  any  other  process ; and  its  results  are 
permanent. 

We  have  said  it  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  fortunately  not 
easy.  It  requires  patience,  perseverance,  skill,  and  expe- 
rience to  secure  perfect  success.  We  rather  rejoice  when 
a process  demands  these  qnalities,  as  it  guarantees  the 
highest  success  to  those  most  deserving  of  it.  The  powder 
process  is  not  extensively  practised,  probably  becanse 
few  have  given  snOicient  care  to  working  to  become  familiar 
with  its  beauties. 

The  powder  process  is  one  of  the  oldest  systems  of  per- 
manent printing.  As  Icrg  ago  as  1858,  Messrs.  Gamier 
and  Salmon  presented  a paper  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  describing  a process  in  which  paper  treated  with 
citrate  of  iron,  and  exposed  under  a cliche,  then  subse- 
quently treated  with  a dark  powder,  produced  a print. 
Citrate  of  iron,  under  the  action  of  light,  became  hard 
and  insoluble,  whilst  the  portion  protected  from  the  action 
of  light  remained  hygroscopic  and  tacky,  so  that  a fine 
powder  applied  to  its  surface  adhered  in  precisely  the 
degree  in  which  it  had  been  protected  from  the  action  of 
light,  so  forming  the  shadows  of  the  picture.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  same  gentlemen  competed  for  the  Due  de 
Luynes’  prize  with  the  process  modified  to  something 
closely  resembling  the  process  practised  at  the  present 
day.  Instead  of  using  the  citrate  of  iron,  they  used  a 
syrup  made  by  dissolving  thirty  parts  of  white  sugar  in 
thirty  parts  of  water,  to  this  solution  seven  and  a-half 
parts  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  ten  p.arts  of  albumen 
being  added.  This  formed  the  sensitive  preparation. 
Shortly  after  this  a process  of  uroducing  enamels  was 
patented  in  this  country  by  M.  J^bert,  which  was  based 
on  precisely  the  same  principle  ; the  powder  consisting  of 
ceramic  colours,  which  were  fired  in  a mutft^,and  burnt  in. 
About  ten  years  ago  another  similar  process  for  paper 
prints  was  patented  in  this  country  byjVIr.  Window.  The 
process  has,  in  fact,  been  forgotten,  and  revived  several 
times.  A few  years  ago  it  was  revived,  and  became  a 
favourite  process  for  use  in  multiplying  negatives,  to  which 
purpose  it  was  very  successfully  applied  by  Herr  Ober- 
netter,  of  Munich.  Its  adoption  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
showed  specimens  of  marvellous  beauty  in  several  recent 


exhibitions,  obtained  for  the  process  much  admiration. 
Probably  the  most  accomplished  worker  of  the  process  at 
the  present  day  is  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Porcbester  Terrace,  who 
unerringly  succeeds  in  securing  perfect  pictures,  and,  we 
believe,  gives  lessons  in  working  the  process. 

We  recently  spent  a few  hours  in  the  dark  room  of  a 
distinguished  London  portraitist,  watching  the  manipula- 
tion of  this  process,  a few  observations  upon  which  may 
interest  our  readers.  Various  substances  are  available  for 
the  support  of  the  picture,  but  nothing  is  better  or  more 
effectual  than  opal  glass,  ground  and  smoothed,  but  not 
polished.  'The  glass  in  this  stage,  technically  described  as 
“smoothed,”  possesses  a surface  like  dead  unpolished 
marble.  To  clean  it,  a strip  of  cloth,  rolled  into  a rubber, 
is  dipped  into  a creamy  mixture  of  chalk  and  water.  The 
surface  is  well  rubbed  with  this,  and  then  well  washed  with 
clean  water  flowing  from  a tap.  It  is  drained,  but  not 
dried,  and  is  ready  for  coating  with  the  sensitive  syrup. 
This  is  poured  on  gently,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  in  an 
even  wave  over  the  plate,  driving  the  water  before  it.  The 
first  coating  applied  is  wasted  when  poured  off  the  plate, 
as  it  takes  with  it  the  water.  The  second  coating  is  then 
applied,  and  the  surplus  returned  to  the  bottle.  The  coat- 
ing is  now  dried  by  the  aid  of  a bright,  clear  fire,  or  of 
the  flame  of  a Bunsen  gas  burner.  It  is,  when  quite  dry, 
and  even  warm,  ready  for  exposure  under  a transparent 
positive.  Mastery  over  correct  exposure  can  only  be 
gained  by  practice  ; for  although  a practised  eye  can  de- 
tect the  change  in  colour  going  forward,  this  cannot  be  much 
relied  on.  A similar  judgment  to  that  required  in  timing  a 
negative  must  be  used.  About  four  or  five  minutes  in  the 
afternoon  of  a dull  day  were  given,  and  proved  just  right. 
Under-exposure  will  produce  a black,  heavy  picture; 
whilst  slight  over-exposure  may  be  corrected,  and  made  to 
yield  a fine  print  by  patient  and  careful  development. 

After  exposure  it  is  taken  back  to  the  dark  room  for 
development.  The  dark  room  should  have  a well- 
ventilated  atmosphere,  and  have  no  draughts  or  currents 
of  air.  The  dryness  or  hygroscopic  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  of  vital  importance.  If  the  air  be  exceed- 
ingly moist,  or  if  currents  of  air  holding  moisture 
sweep  through  it,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
patchy  development ; whilst  if  the  air  be  absolutely  dry, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  powder  to  adhere  so  as  to  develop 
at  all.  Familiarity  with  the  conditions  to  be  gained  by 
practice  is  the  only  safe  guide  here.  The  plate  is  removed 
from  the  pressure-frame,  and  again  thoroughly  dried  by 
heat.  It  is  best  to  begin  the  development  with  the  film 
quite  dry,  as  a better  estimate  can  be  formed  then  of  the 
exposure  and  the  care  required  in  development.  The 
•development  is  effected  by  the  application  to  the  film  of 
the  powder  which  is  to  form  the  image.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  consists  of  ivory  black  and  Indian  ink  very 
finely  powdered.  The  colours  should  be  purchased  of  the 
artists’  colourman  as  finely  ground  as  possible,  and  then  well 
ground  together  again  in  such  proportions  as  may  give 
the  desired  tint.  Indian  red  may  be  used  alone  to  give 
the  tone  of  red  chalk,  or  black  alone  to  give  the  cold  black 
of  engravings ; or  sepia,  or  indeed  any  tint  which  may  be 
desired.  It  is  applied  to  the  film  gently  with  a large 
camel’s  hair  brush.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  very  much 
rests  under  the  control  of  the  manipulator.  Almost  any 
depth  in  any  part  may  be  obtained  by  patient  and  con- 
tinued application,  so  that  the  manipulator  with  artistic 
taste  may  materially  modify  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
picture  at  will ; whilst  the  careful,  but  mechanical,  printer 
will  produce  an  exact  transcript  of  the  negative.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  depth  is  obtained  by  patient  re- 
application rather  than  by  any  attempt  to  cause  much 
powder  to  adhere  at  once.  If  the  plate  appear  to  have 
been  over-exposed,  so  that  the  powder  seems  indisposed  to 
adhere,  there  is  a temptation  to  breathe  upon  the  plate. 
This  is  a dangerous  proceeding,  and  may  cause  the  next 
application  of  powder  to  adhere  in  a patch.  When  our 
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friend’s  plates  were  too  dry,  he  simply  walked  to 
a damper  corner  of  the  room,  further  from  the  Bunsen’s 
burner,  and  moved  the  plate  about  in  the  air.  The  hygro- 
scopic film  quickly  absorbed  a little  moisture,  and  the 
powder  adhered  satisfactorily.  As  each  stage  of  the  result 
is  visible,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  when  the  development 
is  complete,  or  when  a shadow  requires  a little  deepening, 
or  even,  if  desirable,  light  and  shade  introduced  into  a 
background  which  may  be  quite  plain  in  the  negative.  Vig- 
netting is  also  easily  effected.  When  the  image  is  com- 
plete, the  next  step  is  fixing  it.  As  the  nature  of  the  fixing 
agent  must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  colloid  body  em- 
ployed in  the  sensitive  syrup,  we  will  say  a few  words  on 
that  subject  before  referring  to  fixing  further. 

In  the  first  process  of  this  kind,  that  of  Gamier  and 
Salmon,  the  syrup  consisted  of  albumen  and  sugar  and 
bichromate  in  water,  and  the  images  were  fixed  by  immer- 
sion in  a solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water.  M.  Joubert 
used  albumen,  honey,  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  water, 
and  his  images  were  fixed  by  pouring  on  the  film  alcohol 
to  each  ounce  of  which  three  or  four  drops  of  strong  nitric 
acid  were  added.  In  modern  practice,  the  use  of  albumen 
has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  syrup  is  generally 
formed  of  gum-arabic  and  honey  in  water,  or  dextrine 


and  glucose  in  water.  Here 

IS  a formula  for  the  latter  ; — 

Water 

1 ounce 

Dextrine 

24  grains 

Grape  sugar 

24  „ 

Bichromate  of  potash 

24  „ 

Here  is  another  formula  with 

gum 

Water  

6 ounces 

Honey  

...  1 drachm 

Glucose  ...  

^ ounce 

Gum-arabic... 

\ „ 

Saturated  solution  of  bichrom.  ammon....  1 j 


Where  albumen  formed  an  important  element  in  the  syrup, 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  coagulating  that  substance,  formed 
valuable  fixing  agents,  whilst  plenty  of  washing  in  water 
removed  the  unchanged  chrome  salt.  Where,  however, 
gum  or  dextrine  are  the  chief  binding  elements,  the  same 
fixing  agents  are  clearly  of  less  value  ; nevertheless,  they 
continue  to  be  used.  Some  operators  now,  however,  dis- 
pense with  nitric  acid,  using,  to  an  ounce  of  alcohol  and 
water  in  equal  parts,  about  half  a dozen  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  being  a good  solvent  of  bichromate,  rapidly 
aids  in  removing  all  the  unchanged  chrome  salt.  This  is 
poured  gently  on  the  film,  as  at  this  stage  it  is  tender,  and 
is  easily  injured.  Some  use  strong  alcohol  alone,  and  in 
subsequent  washing  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water. 
After  pouring  off  the  fixing  solution,  the  plate  is  very 
gently  placed  in  a dish  of  water,  which  must  be  changed 
gently  three  or  four  times.  The  image  is  then  dried  by 
gentle  heat.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  white  light  from 
the  image  until  all  the  bichromate  is  removed  by  washing. 

If  all  the  operations  have  been  skilfully  and  carefully 
conducted,  a fine  picture,  exceedingly  delicate,  yet  with 
much  vigour,  is  obtained,  having  a perfectly  matt  surface. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  photographic  print  which  is 
so  readily  amenable  to  retouching,  and  is  so  much  im- 
proved by  very  little  work.  The  retouching  consists  as 
much  in  removal  as  addition.  A few  touches  with  an 
eraser,  in  making  more  pronounced  an  important  light,  or 
giving  tenderness  to  a heavy  shadow,  are  marvellous  in 
effect.  We  commend  our  readers  strongly  to  try  the  pro- 
cess, and  let  us  know  of  their  success. 


GELATINE  EMULSION  FILMS  SPLITTING. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  to  fear  the  gene- 
ral destruction  of  gelatine  negatives  if  produced  and  pre- 
served with  anything  like  adequate  care.  But  every  sug- 
gestion is  worth  consideration.  Mr.  Foxlee,  in  Autotype 
Notes,  suggests  a very  careful  washing  to  remove  fixing 


salts,  alum,  &c.  ; and,  further,  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
moisture  before  the  films  are  varnished,  he  recommends 
immersing  the  plates  in  strong  alcohol  to  di.splace  water. 
“ It  is.”  he  says,  “a  good  plan,  when  the  plate  has  appa- 
rently been  thoroughly  dried,  to  again  immerse  it  in  spirit 
just  before  applying  the  varnish.  After  the  plate  has 
drained  for  a few  minutes,  it  will  prove  to  be  quite  dry  by 
the  lime  it  is  warm  enough  to  receive  the  varnish. 

“By  taking  these  precautions,  we  shall  secure  a film 
that  contains  no  salts  that  can  crystallize  out,  and  thus 
split  it  up,  neither  moisture  which  might  cause  it  to  swell. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  protect  this  film  from  the  future 
action  of  damp.  For  this  purpose  a suitable  varnish  must 
be  employed,  otherwise  all  the  care  hitherto  bestowed  on 
the  plate  will  be  rendered  abortive.  Any  varnish  that  is 
of  a porous  or  brittle  character,  such  as  those  that  may  be 
rubbed  up  for  retouching  upon,  or  such  as  are  soft  enough 
to  be  worked  upon  without  preparation,  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  are  apt  to  allow  moisture  to  permeate  them.  The 
kind  of  varnish  that  should  be  used  is  one  that  possesses 
the  opposite  characteristics  to  those  I have  just  alluded  to. 
It  must  be  hard  and  impenetrable  by  moisture,  yet  withal, 
to  a certain  degree,  elastic,  so  as  to  permit  of  any  little 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gelatine  should  any  occur.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE.  » • 

Starch  Emulsions — Artificial  Light  in  Photography — 
Method  of  Blanching  and  Restoring  Photographs 

TH.AT  H.AVE  TURNED  YeLLOW  WITH  AgE. 

Emulsions  of  Starch  more  Rapid  than  those  of  Gelatine. — 
I have  received  from  Barcelona  a paper  entitled  “ Instan- 
taneous Photography,”  by  Messrs.  J.  Ferrars  and  J.  Pauli, 
treating  more  especially  of  emulsions  of  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver.  On  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  the 
authors  of  the  work  in  question  only  reproduce  what  has 
already  been  published  in  other  places ; hut  when  they  de- 
scribe their  experiments  with  an  emulsion  of  potato  starch 
they  enter  on  entirely  new  ground  ; with  this  novel  prepara- 
tion they  seem  to  have  attained  a rapidity  exceeding  any- 
thing yet  experienced  with  gelatino-bromide.  So  far  as  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Spanish  Gh  which  language  the 
paper  is  written)  enables  me  to  understand,  the  process 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Ferrars  and  Pauli  is  as  follows : — 

Potato  starch  ...  4 grammes 

Water  20  cub.  centim. 

The  starch  is  placed  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  of  water, 
and  well  triturated  and  beaten  up  until  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a thick  paste,  with  which  the  20  c.c.  of  water  are 
then  thoroughly  mixed.  The  object  of  the  trituration  is 
to  crush  the  starch  grains,  and  thus  to  enable  the  water  to 
be  completely  incorporated  with  them,  the  result  being  a 
more  homogeneous  or  smoother  mixture.  In  another 
vessel,  capable  of  standing  heat,  the  following  solution  is 
prepared  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  80  cub.  centim. 

Potassium  bromide  ...  1-12  grammes 

This  solution  is  raised  to  boilipg  point,  and  the  first,  or 
starchy,  liquid  is  gradually  dropped  into  it,  keeping  it,  at 
the  same  time,  vigorously  stirred.  As  they  swell,  the 
grains  of  starch  will  be  completely  impregnated  with  the 
potassium  bromide,  and  this  is  a most  important  condition 
in  securing  a good  emulsion.  Still  keeping  the  mixture 
hot,  the  following  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  : — 

Distilled  water  20  cub.  centim. 

Silver  nitrate  ...  ...  1’62  grammes 

In  order  that  the  double  decomposition  may  now  be 
effected,  shake  the  mixture  energetically,  and  without 
cessation,  until  the  operation  appears  to  be  completed, 
which  will  probably  be  at  the  end  ot  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Next  pour  the  emulsion  on  a glass  plate,  placed  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  set  sufficiently,  wash 
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it  with  pure  water.  Eedissolving  the  paste,  filtering,  coat- 
ing the  plates,  and  drying  are  carried  out  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary gelatino-bromide  process.  From  the  higher  permea- 
bility of  colloidal  substances— such  as  starch,  arrowroot, 
sago,  &c. — the  authors  draw  a conclusion  highly  favourable 
to  the  superior  rapidity  of  emulsions  formed  of  these  sub- 
stances. There  is  also,  as  they  observe,  a marked  economy 
in  the  employment  of  starch  emulsions,  and  to  render 
them  firmer  and  more  capable  of  development  they  suggest 
a mixed  emulsion  of  gelatine  and  starch.  This  new  direc- 
tion which  has  been  laid  open  to  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  emulsions  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  recorded  ; it  certainly  will  be  a great  advance 
if  we  can  succeed  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  emulsions, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  decreasing  their  net  cost. 

Photography  by  Artificial  Light. — It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  to  the  readers  of  the  Photogr.\piiic  News 
M.  Vander  Weyde’s  proeess  of  illuminating  by  the  electric 
light.  This  inventor  is  better  known  in  England  than  he 
is  in  France,  and  he  carries  out  himself  in  London  his  pro- 
cesses, for  which  he  has  taken  out  patents,  and  of  which 
your  journal  has  already  given  full  descriptions.  It  has 
been  stated  in  your  columns  that  M.  Liebert  has  acquired 
the  patent  rights  in  France  of  the  Vander  Weyde  system, 
and  your  readers  have  also  learned  that  in  order  to  estab- 
lish those  rights  he  has  recently  commenced  against  M. 
Pierre  Petit  an  action,  which  is  still  pending  (see  PiiOTO- 
GKAPHic  News  for  27th  June,  page  302).  Heing  anxious 
to  observe  for  myself  the  working  of  this  method  of  illumi- 
nation, of  which  lam  free  to  confess  I had  but  an  imperfect 
idea,  M.  Liebert  courteously  permitted  me  to  inspect  all 
the  arrangements  he  has  made  for  carrying  it  out,  and  I 
left  his  studio  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  apply  artificial  light  to  photographic  work.  I say 
specially,  artificial  light,  to  make  my  meaning  as  general  as 
possible,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  undervalue  the 
system  of  double  reflection  invented  by  M.  Vander  Weyde 
for  effecting  conveniently  a dispersion  of  the  rays  from 
the  electric  lamp.  When  I was  some  time  ago  consulted 
as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  this  system  of  illumina- 
tion, I expressed  a belief  that  however  great  might  be  the 
advantage  of  artificial  light  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
could  not  conceive  it  to  be  an  essential  requirement 
in  a country  where  there  is  generally  an  abundance 
of  solar  illumination.  At  the  time  I had  in  my  mind  the 
south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  But  now  that  I have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  I feel  that  my  former  opinions  must  be 
to  a certain  extent  modified.  The  employment  of  artificial 
light  where  the  neces-sary  expenses  are  sanctioned  by  a 
business  on  a sufficiently  large  and  prosperous  scale  will, 
as  I now  believe,  be  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  impor- 
tant industrial  success.  In  principle  I have  always  been 
desirous  that  photography  should  be  able  to  transform 
itself  from  a personal  art,  which  it  is  at  present,  to  a really 
industrial  art.  When  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  a host  of 
difficulties,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  passing  whim  ; above 
all,  when  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  without  referenee 
to  the  time  of  day,  or  to  the  more  or  less  feeble  intensity 
of  the  solar  rays,  then  it  will  assume  that  position  of  a 
grand  art  of  which  we  are  continually  dreaming.  The 
use  of  artificial  light  is  a decided  step  in  this  direction, 
and  what  1 more  especially  admire  in  the  system  of  reflec- 
tion adopted  by  M.  Vander  Weyde  is  the  power  not  only 
of  illuminating  the  object  to  be  copied  with  greater  soft- 
ness, but  also  of  graduating  the  light  and  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  the  shadows  in  a more  rapid  manner  than 
by  natural  illumination.  In  talking  the  subject  over  with 
M.  Liebert,  I suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  some- 
what dazzling  glare  produced  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
large  reflector,  the  white  paper  which  covers  it  should 
be  replaced  by  one  of  either  a blue  or  a violet  colour. 
I believe  that  by  adopting  this  suggestion  a softer  light, 
and  one  which  would  be  better  supported  by  the  sitter, 
would  be  maintained  without  losing  rapidity.  But  this  is 


only  a question  of  detail,  which  does  not  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  great  principle  of  employing  an  arti- 
ficial source  of  light.  As  has  been  already  said,  upon 
that  principle  depends  the  most  effective  means  of  organis- 
ing a photographic  atelier  ; and  how  great  will  be  the 
superiority  of  one  who  is  thus  able  to  work  in  all  weathers 
it  any  hours,  and  always  in  a fine  full  light,  over  those 
who  have  only  the  sun  at  their  disposal —a  sun  so  often 
veiled!  For  him  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  fear  either 
over-  or  under-exposure  ; the  operator  will  have  almost  a 
mathematical  knowledge  of  his  light,  and  will  be  able  to 
work  with  absolute  certainty.  And  then  if,  instead  of  still 
having  recourse  to  the  ancient  web  collodion,  he  will 
freely  enter  on  the  new  path  of  progress,  and  take  up 
dry  gelatino-bromide  plates,  the  average  time  of  the  expo- 
sure need  not  exceed  one  or  two  seconds.  What  an 
economy  of  time  this  will  be ! No  more  agonized  sufferers, 
fixed  in  the  rack,  and  tortured  by  the  magic  spell,  “ Don’t 
move!”  No  more  head-rests!  No  more  restrained 
breathing,  followed  by  the  sigh  of  satisfaetion,  and  the 
exclamation,  “ Thank  Goodness,  that’s  over  ! ” And  then 
there  is  the  vexatious  discovery  that,  after  all,  the  gentle- 
man or  the  lady  had  moved  ; and  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance when  children  have  to  be  taken.  All  this  will  be 
changed  under  the  new  regime.  Now.  when  we  look 
around  and  see  whether  these  improved  appliances  and 
processes  have  become  common,  we  find  they  are  not  in 
more  general  use  than  Woodburytype  or  phototypie. 
And  to  the  question  why  this  should  be  so  ? I reply,  It  is 
beeause  no  popularization  will  ever  be  possible.  What 
will  happen  will  be  the  creation  of  a number  of  huge 
photographic  establishments,  furnished  with  all  the  means 
and  appliances  which  characterise  the  industrial  progress 
of  this  branch  of  applied  science.  The  smaller  photo- 
graphic establishments  will  gradually  die  out.  Photography 
itself,  as  an  industrial  art,  will  become  a branch  of  print- 
ing. as  engraving  and  lithography  have  already  become. 
Has  it  not  already  made  a step  in  this  direction  by  giving 
rise  to  the  creation  of  photo-zincographic  workshops, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  auxiliaries  to  typographic 
printing '?  And  that,  auxiliaries  scarcely  known,  for  the 
larger  number  of  photo-typographic  plates  that  we  meet 
with  in  illustrated  works  bear  no  trace  of  their  origin  or 
of  the  method  by  which  they  have  been  executed.  When 
once  plates  produced  by  photoiypie  are  printed  in  the 
text,  and  simultaneously  with  the  type,  the  same  thing 
will  happen ; the  great  printing  industry  will  entirely 
absorb  photography  to  its  own  profit,  and  when  that  day 
arrives,  our  art  will  have  arrived  at  the  apogee  of  its 
valuable  work.  For  these  reasons  I am  led  to  rank  the 
use  of  artificial  light  in  photographic  studios  among  the 
most  important  industrial  improvements  in  photography — 
a light,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  that  used  by  M.  Liebert 
for  portrait  taking,  or  as  that  applied  by  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Co.  and  M.  Dugardin  to  other  branches  of  photography. 
Artificial  light  generally  is  still  in  a state  of  change ; 
but  for  photographic  purposes  it  promises  to  have  an  im- 
portant application. 

Method  of  Restoring  Old  Photographic  Prints. — Pending 
the  discovery  of  a means  of  introducing  into  albumen 
some  substance  which  will  prevent  it  from  turning  yellow 
(see  ITiotoguaphic  News  for  1st  August,  page  361),  it 
may  be  useful  to  know  that  a process  exists  by  which  this 
yellowness  can  be  got  rid  of  when  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. 1 have  tried  the  following  method  with  satisfactory 
results: — llornove  the  print  from  its  mount,  and  im- 
merse it  in  a bath  consisting  of — 

Filtered  water  1,000  gr. 

Saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichlorid  in 

hydrochlorie  acid  ...  ...  ...  20  drops 

Leave  the  print  in  ,this  bath  until  the  required  tone  be 
restored,  and  wash  freely,  if  the  picture  should  fade, 
dip  it  in  a bath  of  liquid  ammonia  diluted  with  water. 

Leon  Vidal. 
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“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  II. 

On  the  Wing — New  Acquaintance3 — The  Amateur’s 
Fixing  Bath. 

Most  youug  men  have  a desire  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
and  see  fresh  scenes,  to  cross  oceans  and  become  miniature 
Cooks  and  Columbuses,  to  climb  mountains  and  sleep  out 
at  nights  by  the  camp  fire,  and  otherwise  imitate  the 
■wanderers  of  the  desert  as  if  they  were  to  the  manner  born. 
This  Bohemian  feeling  was  very  strong  upon  me  during 
my  stay  with  Ballarat.  When  our  sitters  gasped  for  breath 
and  wiped  the  streams  of  perspiration  from  their  brows, 
when  the  sky  was  without  a cloud,  when  the  bath  had  to 
get  sundry  applications  of  ice,  and  the  “new  developer” 
had  to  give  place  to  Bass's  bitter,  then  did  that  restless 
feeling  take  possession  of  me — then  did  I want  to  go  forth 
and  wander  over  plains,  climb  rocks,  stand  on  mountain 
tops,  and,  in  short,  breathe  a more  extensive  atmosphere 
than  the  six-foot  square  of  Ballarat's  dark  room.  I do  not 
know  what  might  have  been  the  upshot  of  these  restless 
fits,  if  fortune  had  not  seen  fit  to  favour  me  by  granting 
what  I so  devoutly  wished  for. 

One  bright  morning  a traveller  dropped  into  Ballarat’s, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  exclaimed,  “ There’s 
a nice  chance  for  a couple  of  young  fellows  to  see  a bit 

about  them  just  now  ; the  noble  Marquess  B and  a 

few  other  nobs  are  about  to  do  Iceland,  and  they  want  a 
first-class  man  and  two  assistants  to  go  along  and  take 
views ! ” 

I nearly  dropped  the  negative  I was  varnishing  in  the 
hurry  with  which  I turned  round  and  exclaimed,  “ Assist- 
ants not  engaged?  ” 

“ No,’’ answered  the  traveller  ; “but  the  head  man  is, 
though.  I know  him  well — a strange  fellow  that  will  not 
speak  three  words  sometimes  in  a day — but  a good  operator 
for  field  work,  and  a straightforward  man  for  all  that. 
Why  do  you  ask  ? Should  you  like  to  go  ?” 

Should  1 like  to  go  ! Great  heavens ! I thought  the 
man  a lunatic  to  waste  words  in  asking  such  a question. 
The  blood  was  coursing  through  my  veins  with  electric 
speed  as,  trembling  with  excitement,  I rose  and  answered 
with  the  greatest  unction,  “ Shouldn’t  I ?” 

As  I spoke  the  words  my  eye  caught  Ballarat’s.  There 
was  such  a pained  look  on  his  great  face  that  my  heart 
smote  me,  and  1 was  on  the  point  of  qualifying  my  exclama- 
tion, when  the  traveller,  producing  his  note-book,  said, 
“ Make  your  preparations  at  once  ; you  shall  have  the  job. 
Give  me  your  address;  I shall  write  to  Gilbeyat  once,  and 
you  will  hear  from  him  the  day  after  to-morrow,  stating 
the  terms  and  where  you  are  to  meet  him.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  state  of  mind  during  the 
next  two  days : at  one  moment  I was  in  the  clouds  with 
a glorious  happiness  in  my  heart,  such  as  we  experience 
only  once  or  twice  in  life  ; and  the  next  I was  a prey  to 
despair,  as  I thought  that  perhaps  some  more  favoured 
mortal  might  have  been  before  me,  and  secured  the  coveted 
situation.  Ballarat,  during  those  two  d.ays,  was  gruff  and 
surly,  plainly  giving  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  change.  However,  he  behaved  very  friendly 
when  I did  get  the  situation  (yes,  1 did  get  it! — that  day 
is  marked  with  a white  stone,  I can  tell  you  !),  and  gave 
me  a lot  of  useful  advice  about  my  baggage,  and,  what  I 
thought  more  of  at  the  time,  an  extra  sovereign  to  help 
me  on  the  way.  He  shook  hands  heartily,  and  hurried 
away  to  look  after  his  business  and  his  new  developer, 
while  I rushed  off  to  the  station.  1 recollect  how  nearly  I 
lost  the  train.  As  1 hurried  along  I passed  a book-stall, 
and  the  tail  of  my  ejm  (if  eyes  have  such  appendages) 
caught  on  the  title  page  of  a book  ; on  that  page  was  the 
magic  word  “ Iceland.”  It  would  have  been  a sin  not  to 
have  bought  that  book,  and  I would  have  been  more  than 


mortal  if  I could  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  informing 
the  shopman  that  I was  on  my  way  to  that  remote  and 
mysterious  island  ; this  I informed  him  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  as  if  such  a journey  was  an  everyday  occurrence. 
The  train  was  leaving  the  platform  as  I rushed  up  to  it. 
“ Hold  him  back ! ” “ Let  him  alone ! ” shouted  a number  of 
people.  Then  I was  pushed  behind,  and  hauled  in  front, 
and  finally  got  landed  all  right  in  a third-class  compart- 
ment. I had  no  relations  to  see  me  off,  and  my  friends 
were  all  at  business,  so  that  I felt  pleased  that  my  departure 
was  not  altogether  unnoticed. 

I had  orders  to  join  Mr.  Gilbey  at  Ardrossan,  a small 
seaport  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  I had  to  go  by  Glasgow, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  at  that  busy  city.  I was  rather 
startled  just  now  when,  upon  looking  over  the  notes  of  that 
famous  journey,  I found  the  following  entry ; — “ Glasgow — 
huge  masses  of  grimy  houses,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
that  will  not  disperse,  and  smells  that  assail  the  nostrils 
and  sicken  unto  death;  the  inhabitants  white  faced,  wild 
in  their  talk,  bewildered  in  their  manners,  their  sole  aim 
being  to  make  enough  of  money  to  pay  their  passage  to 
a purer  atmosphere.  Am  thankful  that  my  passage  is 
paid.” 

It  is  evident  that  Glasgow  did  not  awaken  my  admira- 
tion. 

A hasty  meal,  and  I was  on  the  river.  There  were  no 
saloon  boats  in  those  days — no  princely  lonas.  A penny 
paddle  steamer  of  the  earliest  pattern  was  the  means  of 
transport  then  ; and  the  passengers  were  packed  with  the 
tea  and  sugar,  the  tar  and  treacle,  the  whiskey  and  what- 
nots that  comprised  the  miscellaneous  cargo. 

While  1 sat  on  a box  of  soap,  alternately  admiring  the 
scenery,  and  listening  to  the  awful  sounds  of  a solemn 
piper  who  enlivened  us  with  a few  of  his  native  pibrochs, 
my  eyes  lighted  upon  a young  man  intently  devouring  the 
pages  of  a book.  Now,  there  was  nothing  to  startle  mein 
that— nor  was  there  anything  particular  in  the  young 
man's  personal  appearance,  except  that  he  had  large  eyes, 
long  hair,  and  fur  on  his  coat  collar  and  half  way  up  his 
arms  ; but,  nevertheless,  I was  startled — startled  to  see 
that  the  book  he  was  so  intent  upon  was  a facsimile  of  the 
one  I had  bought. 

Heavens ! Here  was  a coincidence ! A young  man 
studying  the  history  of  Iceland ! Surely  I had  not  dropped 
my  copy?  No,  it  was  safe  in  my  pocket.  My  excitement 
was  great — so  great  that  1 at  once  crossed  the  deck  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him. 

In  an  instant  the  book  disappeared  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  remarkable  volubility  he  commenced  to  talk — talk — 
talk.  There  was  never  such  a fellow  to  talk.  Although 
I was  bursting  to  put  some  questions  to  him,  it  was  a good 
half-hour  before  I had  the  ghost  of  a chance.  At  length 
he  stopped  to  lick  his  lips,  and  I thrust  in  the  question, 
“ You  have  travelled  far?  ” 

“ Should  think  so  ! When  I was—” 

“ Know  anything  about  Iceland  ? ” 

“ Iceland  ? ” he  repealed,  and  giving  me  a wink  that  said 
plainly,  ‘ You  could  not  have  come  to  a better  party  for 
information,’  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  started  off.  “ A 
thousand  years  ago,  the  remote  island  of  Iceland  was 
colonized  by  successive  swarms  of  Northmen,  who  fled 
thither  from  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  kings.  They  took  with  them 
cattle  and ” 

He  stopped  short  in  his  declamation  here,  and  looked  at 
me  in  surprise,  for  I had  quietly  produced  my  oook  of  Ice- 
land, and  was  calmly  following  the  lines,  as  he  spoke  them, 
with  my  finger. 

A hearty  laugh,  a hearty  shake  of  our  hands,  and  Tom 
Howie  and  I commenced  a friendship  that  only  ended  with 
his  death. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  the  other  assistant,  and 
that,  like  myself,  he  was  bound  ,for  the  rendezvous  at 
Ardrossan.  1 may  here  state  that  Tom  was  a thoroughly 
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kind-hearted  fellow,  a steady  workman,  and  a clean  mani- 
pulator : rather  fond  of  fun,  and  the  best  hand  at  draw- 
ing the  long  bow  that  ever  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
with.  This  long  bow  practice  of  his  was  a sort  of  social 
iadrmity  or  genial  weakness  ; it  never  offended  or  hurt — 
it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  spread  a broad  grin  all  round  ; it 
opened  the  eyes  with  wonder  and  chained  the  speech  with 
delight;  it  pricked  up  the  imagination,  set  it  on  a sun- 
beam, and  tickled  its  ribs  until  it  roared  again. 

It  was  on  board  of  ship,  and  during  the  long  stormy 
days  we  experienced  in  Iceland,  that  Tom’s  powe’s  got 
thoroughly  tried.  As  an  instance,  I may  here  introduce 
our  third  evening  at  sea.  We  had  left  the  Orkneys  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  heading  for  the  North  Sea  under 
easy  sail.  We  were  seated  near  the  capstan  among  a lot 
of  spars  and  ropes,  enjoying  a smoke  (the  Pentland 
Firth  had  cured  us  of  our  sea  sickness),  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  hxing  of  negatives. 

“Cyanide  for  ever— nothing  like  it ! ” shouted  Tom. 

“,Hypo ! ’’  was  Gilbey’s  laconic  defiance. 

“ How ! Prefer  that  vile  contaminating  sloth  to  the 
clean  working  cyanide  ? ’’  cried  Tom. 

“ Yes,’’  mumbled  Gilbey,  exhibiting  his  left  hand,  on 
which  you  could  only  count  three  fingers.  “ My  fore- 
finger was  a clean  piece  of  work,  was  it  not?  That  was 
through  cyanide.  A friend  of  mine  is  buried  at  St.  Leon- 
ards— the  doctors  said  he  had  inhaled  some  poison — he 
fixed  with  cyanide ! Very  clean  work ! Hypo  is  the 
thing.  Leaves  the  half-tones,  gives  a better  printing 
colour  to  the  film,  and  is  harmless  to  the  operator.” 

This  was  an  awfully  long  speech  for  Gilbey  to  make, 
and  Tom  was  rather  struck  with  his  logic.  At  last  he 
cried,  “ But  look  at  the  washing ! ” 

“Are  we  lazy?”  asked  Gilbey,  elevating  his  eyes. 

“No,  by  no  manner  of  means,”  replied  Tom  ;“  but  it 
is  only  good  rules  that  work  both  ways,  and  I can  prove 
to  you  that  this  one  is  at  fault.  Just  the  other  day, 
when  1 was  toiling  away  at  old  Carey’s,  who  should  drop 
in  but  an  amateur— a mighty  great  swell,  I can  tell  you — 
has  dogs,  and  horses,  and  estates,  and  all  manner  of  things  ; 
and  after  a few  cursory  remarks  upon  one  thing  or  other, 
he  says,  ‘ Aha  ! you  are  going  to  photograph  that  lady.  May 
I come  in  the  dark  room  with  you  ? ’ ‘ Certainly,  my  dear 

sir,  with  pleasure.’  So  accordingly  everything  went  all 
right  until  I came  to  the  finishing  of  the  negative. 

‘ What  do  you  fix  with — eh  ? ’ asked  my  friend.  ‘ Cyanide 
of  potassium,’  I answered,  as  I dashed  the  liquid  over  the 
plate.  He  made  some  remarks  at  the  time,  but  being 
engrossed  with  my  negative,  1 did  not  note  what  they 
were  about.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  he  said,  ‘What 
strength  do  you  use  the  cyanide?  ’ ‘ Oh  ! about  au  ounce 

to  a pint.’  ‘ Oh ! thank  you,’  quoth  he.  ‘ Good  after- 
noon.’ I thought  no  more  about  the  young  swell  until 
next  evening,  when,  just  about  the  time  we  went  to  tone, 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  manner  excited,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion 
as  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  us  tone  and  fix  our  prints. 
With  pleasure  once  more.  I took  him  under  my  sheltering 
wing,  and  gave  him  as  nice  a lesson  in  washing  and  toning 
as  ever  anyone  need  wish  for.  But,  to  my  astonishment, 
his  excitement  and  emotion  only  increased.’  ‘ Now,’  1 
cried,  ‘we  come  to  the  fixing.’  ‘You  should  have  seen 
him  start  and  change  colour  at  that.’  ‘ To-night  we  make 
a new  fixing  bath,’  I continued,  ‘and  you  shall  see  how 
it  is  done.’  ‘ Behold ! ’ I cried,  as  1 dived  into  the  hypo 
barrel,  and  brought  forth  about  half-a-pouud ; ‘ this  is 
how  we  do  it.’ 

“ Good  Gad  ! ’’  shrieked  the  amateur,  “ you  don’t  mean 
to  say  you  use  all  that?  ” 

“Ido.  Why?’’ 

“ W hy,  be — because  I did  not  use  the  sixth  part  of 

that  last  night,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  all  my  nice 

nice  prints  were  out  of  sight.”  And  the  poor  young  man 

wept. 


“ Out  of  sight  in  less  than  two  minutes  ? ” 1 cried 
“ Impossible ! What  on  earth  did  you  fix  them  with  ? ” 

“ Cy — cyanide — o — of  potassium ! ” he  added ; “the  same 
that  you  used  in  the  dark  room.” 

“Now,  i\Ir.  Gilbey,”  quoth  Tom,  “you  see  there  is 
something  rotten  somewhere.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORNWALL  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 

Judges’  Report  on  Photoorapht. 

The  judges  of  photography  reported  that  although  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibits  compared  with 
last  year’s  exhibition,  they  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
high  technical  excellence  displayed,  especially  iu  the  new 
dry  plate  proces.^,  which  seems  to  have  come  to  the  front 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  exhibits  by  the 
gelatine  dry-plate  process  are  most  remarkable.  Under  the 
name  of  platinotype,  a new  printing  process  has  been  intro- 
duced, combining  permanency  with  simplicity.  Thejudges 
have  great  pleasure  iu  congratulating  the  Society  on  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  generally,  if  not  on  the  number. 
Section  1 (Professional),  for  the  best  landscape  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  a first  silver 
medal,  for  English  and  Irish  scenery,  which,  while  possessing 
force  and  brilliancy,  are  extremely  soft  and  delicate,  and  are 
of  high  artistic  excellence.  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  are  awarded  a first  silvermedal  for  their  instantaneous 
pictures.  No.  625.  of  the  University  Boat  Race,  1879,  taken 
on  gelatine  emulsion  plates.  They  are  truly  miraculous  pro- 
ductions, and  in  two  of  the  prints  especially  the  river  teems 
with  life,  and  every  wave  is  portrayed,  and  the  judges  con- 
sider them  the  most  perfect  examples  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Willis,  jun.,  exhibits  some  very 
fine  examplts  of  portraits  and  views  printed  by  his  new 
platinotype  process,  which  are  permanent.  Platinum  is  here 
used  in  place  of  the  fugitive  silver  compounds.  A second 
silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  process.  Fora  frame 
of  interiors  a second  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lenthall,  of  Reigate,  taken  by  the  gelatine  process.  They 
are  very  excellent  productions.  In  interiors  it  is  generally 
noticed  that  violent  contrasts  predominate,  which  is  not  the 
case  here. 

In  the  Portraiture  Department  the  exhibits  are  very  few, 
especially  in  large  work.  A first  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Gillard  for  a portrait  study  taken  direct, 
which  possesses  some  very  excellent  qualities.  Messrs.  Hills 
and  Saunders,  of  London,  send  a frame  of  particularly  fine 
examples  of  cabinet  size,  studies  of  children.  The  judges 
consider  them  the  finest  examples  of  portraiture  in  the  exhi- 
bition. As  a rule,  white  draperies  come  out  a meaningless 
white  mass  ; but  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  gelatine  process 
this  defect  is  entirely  overcome.  A first  bronze  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  this  exhibit.  Mr  E.  Greaves  has  also  been 
awarded  a first  bronze  medal  for  his  studies  from  life.  A 
second  bronze  medal  is  given  to  Messrs.  Russel  and  Sons 
for  a very  fine  group  by  the  gelatine  process.  For  an  en- 
larged group,  printed  in  carbon,  of  the  members  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Cocking, 
a second  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded.  The  judges  call 
special  attention  to  some  fine  examples  of  pot  traiture  taken  at 
night  by  the  Luxograph  process,  showing  that  a new  sphtre 
has  been  opened  to  this  art.  The  specimens  sent  of  a fancy 
dress  ball  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  portraits  taken  by 
daylight.  The  judges  regret  that  owing  to  some  of  the 
same  pictures  having  been  sent  hy  two  exhibitors  they  were 
unable  to  make  an  award.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  sends 
some  examples  of  cabinet  portraiture  which  are  very  clear. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking  also  contributes  three  figure  studies, 
hut  the  judges  do  not  think  them  quite  up  to  bis  standard. 
Mr.  Hollyer  has  some  charming  little  artistic  sketches  of 
rustic  life.  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  is  again  a contributor 
and  thejudges  are  pleased  to  see  an  improvement  in  his  work 
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a country  road  beiug  the  best.  Mr.  George  Nesbitt  exhibits 
some  single  figures  studies  which  are  very  fine. 

In  Section  2 (Amateurs)  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  has  sent 
some  exceeditigly  fine  photographs  of  the  Arctic  regions 
taken  during  the  expedition  of  1878,  for  which  he  had  been 
given  a second  silver  medal.  The  judges  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  extreme  difficulty  in  working  of  the 
Society’s  exhibition.  Mr.  George  F.  Powell’s  stereoscopic 
slides  of  ferns  and  flowers  show  merit.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
see  Mr.  Charles  A.Ferneley  helping  the  Society  by  exhibiting 
some  delicately  manipulated  rustic  studies,  and  the  judges 
note  that  he  has  taken  the  hint  given  last  year,  and  has 
added  to  the  beauty  of  bis  productions  by  printing  in  skies. 
Mr.  H.  M.  White’s  senes  of  photo-ceramics  are  numerous 
and  interesting. 

Section  3.  Photographic  Appliances. — The  exhibits  of 
Mr.  George  Hare  show  wonderful  ingenuity  and  excellent 
finish,  and  to  the  dry  plate  changing-box  has  been  awarded 
a first  bronze  medal.  Messrs.  Avery  and  Co.  send  examples 
of  material  suitable  for  photographic  backgrounds,  which 
are  highly  commended.  The  duplex  lecture  lantern  of  Mr. 
H.  Keevil  shows  some  useful  novelties.  To  it  the  judges 
have  awarded  a first  bronze  m(  dal.  Malden’s  triple  lantern, 
by  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  of  London,  is  a noble  iastrumect,  and 
shows  several  original  points.  It  is  in  every  way  a most 
perfect  instrument,  and  well  deserves  the  second  silver  medal 
which  it  has  gained. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

Sir, — I send  you  a plan  of  a most  efificient  method  of 
washing  prints,  which  1 have  had  in  use  for  some  years  ; 
it  is  thoroughly  efficient,  and,  what  is  to  the  purpose,  self- 
acting. Fig.  1,  A,  18  an  American  pail,  pierced  with  holes, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


h b,  about  4 inches  from  top.  c c is  a small  white- metal  gas 
piping,  which  is  curved  at  the  bottom  of  fig.  2,  and  is  pierced 
with  numeious  small  holes,  which  increase  in  size  a.s  they 
approach  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  c.  A small  funnel  placed 
in  c,  and  a wooden  cover,  complete  the  arrangement.  The 
prints  being  placed  in  the  pail,  the  latter  is  placed  under  a 
tap,  when  the  force  of  the  water  will  be  at  once  manifest  by 
spurting  to  some  distance  above  the  top.  When  the  water 
arrives  at  the  holes  b,  the  action  of  the  pail  resembles  a run- 
ning stream,  for  all  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom  and  con- 
veys with  it  all  impurities  at  the  top  ; whereas  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  pouring  water  on  the  top,  the  lower  layers  of  water 
lemain  undistilled. 

My  method  shortens  the  time  for  washing  considerabl  v, 
and  I am  satisfied  that  after  one  or  two  preliminary  washing's, 
four  hours  will  render  a large  batch  of  prints  perfectly  safe. 

The  pail  should  be  painted  some  days  previously  with 
some  hard  paint. — I am,  yours  obediently, 

Solomon  Smddob. 


GEL.\TINE  FILMS  HONEYCOMBING. 

Sir, — I hope  there  are  not  many  who  are  experienced  in 
honeycombed  films,  a calamity  that  “ B.  S.”  has  been  over- 
taken by.  Y'ou  suggest  “frilling’’;  but  that  is  placed 
somewhat  out  of  court  by  the  peculiarity  appearing  as 
soon  as  they  “ begin  to  set.” 

1,  for  one,  have  never  had  such  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, although  I was  shown  a short  time  back  a batch  of 
plates  which  were  very  seriously  affected  in  that  way, 
and  I regret  I did  not  examine  them  more  closely.  It 
appeared  to  me  evident  that  the  washed  emulsion  from 
which  they  had  been  coated  had  been  so  charged  with  a 
preservative  or  substance  for  perhaps  producing  insolu- 
bility as  to  cause  on  drying  the  same  sort  of  cracked  film 
that  one  sees  occasionally  in  ancient  pictures.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  told,  however,  the  cause  with- 
out knowing  details  of  the  entire  process  by  which  the 
plates  had  been  produced. 

The  same  brittleness  and  cracking  of  the  gelatine  that 
might  be  supposed  to  follow  a treatment  of  a large  dose  of 
acid  previous  to  washing,  or  a want  of  adhesiveness  which 
may  follow  an  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  finished  emul- 
sion, may  not  in  any  way  resemble  the  honeycombing 
spoken  of  by  “B.  S.,”  especially  if  he  has  not  been 
“doctoring”  his  gelatino-bromide  by  any  such  addition; 
and  probably  the  mottling  due  to  an  excessive  dose  of 
alcohol  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  graver  fault,  all 
of  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  surmise  even,  leave  alone 
saying  anything  definite  about  it  without  seeing  a plate, 
unless  some  one,  also,  may  have  been  equally  unfortunate 
as  himself,  and  traced  the  cause.  If  “ B.  S.”  would  send 
me  a plate,  or  part  of  one,  to  the  enclosed  address,  if  I 
could  divine  the  cause  I should  be  happy  to  communicate 
it  to  him,  aud,  in  addition,  he  would  satisfy  a curiosity  on 
my  part  to  see  the  fault  alluded  to,  as  I know  of  no  one 
personally  who  has  experienced  the  same. — Yours  faith- 
fully, Charles  Bennett. 

South  Lancing,  Worthijig,  Sussex,  September  10. 


0f  S0fuli«. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  amateur  photographers  of  this  town  have  long  felt  the 
want  of  an  association  in  which  their  particular  “ hobby ’’ 
might  be  more  freely  discussed,  and  occupy  a more  prominent 
place  than  it  can  do  under  any  existing  association.  On 
Thursday  evening,  Sept.  5th,  an  influential  meeting  of  the  local 
amateurs  took  place  in  tiie  Reform  Club,  when,  after  a most 
interesting  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  association  to 
be  called  the  Bolton  Photographic  Society, — the  meetings  to 
bo  held  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  at  the  Bath’s 
Assembly  Rooms.  The  following  officers  were  appointed  : 

President — Mr.  Parkinson,  Bolton  Grammar  School. 

Secretary — Mr.  John  H.  Galloway,  Bolton  Brass  Works. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Banks,  Optician,  Corporation  Street. 

Council — Messrs.  Shipperbottom,  Rideont,  Wigglesworth, 
Tonge,  Dalton,  and  Grundy. 

The  Association  commences  with  a membership  of  about 
thirty,  and  there  is  every  promise  of  a most  successful  issue. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  this  Association  held  their  usua 
monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday,  3rd  inst.,  at  160a,  Aldersgate 
Street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Stbivens  was  then  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
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Association,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Page,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  O'Connor. 

After  other  business  of  the  Association  was  completed,  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  October  1st,  at  8 p.m. 


in  ^tnbio. 


“ Sakony  is  dead. — No  great  general,  or  minister,  or 
traveller,  or  diplomatist  was  Sarony  ; only  a photographer. 
Yet  Sarony  was  a genius  of  his  time,  and  manipulated  the 
secrets  of  his  ‘ art  ’ with  a skill  sufBcient  to  land  him  at  the 
bead  of  his  profession.  His  patrons  were  numerous  enough  to 
place  him  in  command  of  capital,  and  with  that  essential  to 
success  he  worked  out  his  experiments.  He  lived  to  distribute 
the  fruits  of  many  triumphant  theories,  and  to  graft  upon 
‘ideas’  of  his  own  the  discoveries  of  his  brethren  in  Broadway 
and  in  Paris.  Scarborough,  remarkable  for  many  good  things, 
became  celebrated  for  Sarony's  photographs,  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  they  neutralised  the  popular  defects  incidental  to 
our  unemotional  atmosphere.” — The  Whitehall  Review. 


The  Oldest  Scientific  Lectdkek. — M.  Chevreul,  now  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  began  his  usual  course  of  lectures  on 
organic  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris, 
on  June  lOth. 


Betocchino  V AENiSH. — A good  retouching  varnish  is  a boon 
lo  all  retouchers,  and  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
plagued  by  too  thin  films  will  gladly  hail  a formula  which 
promises  this  desideratum.  In  his  recent  work  on  retouching, 
M.  Janssen,  the  Photo.  Correspondenz  says,  recommends  the 
following  varnish : 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0‘830)  GO  parts 


Sandarac 

Camphor 

■Venetian  turpentine 
Oil  of  lavender  ... 


10 

2 

4 

3 


This  varnish  may  also  be  used  for  paper  pictures.  The 
retoucher  should  not  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  negative  has 
been  varnished,  as  the  film  will  not  then  be  hard  enough  to 
bear  the  touch  of  a lead  pencil.  The  varnished  film  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  retouching  when  a day  old. — Scientijic 
American. 

Gloss  for  Photos. — The  same  gentleman  also  gives  a 
formula  (said  to  be  used  by  Salomon,  of  Paris)  for  a cerate  for 
giving  a high  gloss  to  albumenized  pictures.  The  components 
are : 


White  wax  ... 

...  800  grammes 

Elemi  resin  ... 

• •• 

...  10  „ 

Oil  of  lavender 

eee 

...  300  „ 

Benzoin  resin 

...  200  „ 

Oil  oi  spikenard 

... 

...  15  „ 

The  Alleged  Discovery  of  a New  Source  of  Light 
and  Heat.— The  alleged  discoverer  of  the  new  source  of  light 
and  heat  to  which  we  recently  referred,  writes  to  the  English 
press  as  follows  ; — “ Monsieur, — Je  viens  de  lire  dans  votre 
estimable  journal  un  article  qui  traite  mon  invention  de  canard. 
Cela  ne  me  surprend  pas.  Monsieur,  votre  grand-p^re  il  y a 
cent  ans  aurait  pu  C-tre  traits  do  fou  s’il  avait  dit  que  Ton 
Yoirait  bientot  courir  quarante  voitures  h la  fois,  et  sans  cbevaux, 
ce  que  font  nos  cherain  de  fer  aujourd’hui.  Ne  vous  en  ddplaise. 
Monsieur,  mon  invention  n’est  pas  un  canard,  et  je  pretends 
qu’aux  moyens  de  mon  invention  on  chauffera  un  bateau  k 
vapour  aussi  bicu  qu’une  tasse  de  caf^.  Veuillez,  Monsieur,  me 
faire  I’lionneur  d’une  visite,  et  vous  serez  convaincus  de  la 
verite'. — Recevez,  Monsieur,  mes  salutations  empresses,  C. 
Bombonnel,  k Dijon. 


A.  B.  C. — As  a rule,  a good  negative  which  has  been  developed 
simply,  and  not  intensified  or  r^evelopcd,  is  best  for  the  purpose 
of  the  retoucher,  and  gives  most  scope  for  skill  in  retouching,  as 
lights  can  be  put  in  and  detail  brought  out  with  more  force  by  the 
retoucher’s  pencil. 

W.  \V.  Free. — An  alkaline  developer  will  best  bring  up  your 
underexposed  dry  plates  by  the  coffee  process.  Or  you  may  bring 
out  detail  by  using  a plain  pyro  developer,  and  obtain  density 
then  with  pyro  acid  and  silver.  2.  Much  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  studio ; if  it  stand  in  an  open  position  accessible  to  sun- 
shine, corrugated  glass  will  serve  for  the  roof,  but  not  for  the  north 
side-light. 

A.  A.  G. — With  the  camera  you  propose  to  get  you  will  be  able  to 
enlarge  to  12  by  10  inches  with  your  small  Voightlaider.  In 
calculating  for  enlargements  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens,  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  back  focus.  If 
your  lens  give  an  image  the  same  size  when  the  camera  is 
extended  ten  inches,  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  is  about 
five  itiches.  The  amount  of  extension  of  camera  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate.  To  produce  a copy  the  s»me  size  requires  an  extension 
of  double  the  equivalent  focus  ; for  twice  the  size,  an  extension  of 
three  times  the  equivalent  focus;  for  thrice  the  size,  four  times  the 
equivalent  focus.  So  with  any  number  of  times  of  enlargement, 
the  extension  must  be  once  more  than  that  number  of  times  the 
equivalent  focus.  lu  some  of  our  back  Year-Books  you  will 
find  tables  giving  all  the  details  fur  many  sizes. 

W.  Gbrmanus  Shaw.— The  letter  was  duly  addressed  and 
posted. 

Robin. — The  reason  of  the  film  splitting  up  when  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  a metal  arises,  we  presume,  from  the  collodion 
being  contractile,  and  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  metal  sur- 
face it  is  not  in  a state  of  perfect  and  adhesive  contact  with  the 
metal,  hence  it  splits  when  it  dries,  and  contracts.  Possibly  a 
leas  tough  and  contractile  collodion  would  give  better  results. 
We  de  not  see  how  a collodion  image  on  metal  is  to  be  made 
useful  for  engraving. 

J.  G. — Shellac  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit  makes  a very  good 
varnish.  Castor  oil,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  drops  to  the  ounce, 
makes  it  more  tough  and  elastic,  and  less  friable.  But  we  re- 
commend the  purchase  of  a good  negative  varnish.  Amateur 
varnish  making  is  risky  and  troublesome. 

J.  L.— For  most  commercial  samples  of  albumenized  paper  a 
forty-grain  silver  bath  answers  well. 

Nemo. — Place  a folded  sheet  of  blotting-paper  which  has  been 
immersed  in  a strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dried,  at 
the  back  of  the  sensitive  paper  in  the  pressure-frame.  This  will 
prevent  discolouration  during  long  printing. 

Stainer. — A relief  like  that  used  in  the  Woodbury  printing  pro- 
cess would  give  by  pressure  such  printing  as  you  desire, 
scarcely  to  be  seen  by  reflected  light,  but  transparent  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

CiiROMATOFHiLUS. — A carbon  print  transferred  to  plain  paper 
would  give  the  result  you  desire,  a glossy  image  on  a matt  sur- 
face, the  lights  being  quite  a dead  white. 

Plain  English. — The  formation  of  a Company  in  this  country  to 
manufacture  a style  of  goods  hitherto  manufactured  on  the 
Continent,  and  imported  into  this  country,  may  without  any  im- 
propriety assume  the  name  of  an  “ English  ” company,  even  if  it 
engage  foreign  workmen  to  make  sure  of  the  style  not  being  lost 
or  modified.  Hence  a letter  commenting  unfavourably  on  such 
points  is  not  suitable  to  our  columns. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

OOuriLlD  BY  MR.  P.  CSS  V(XOX, 

Patent,  Trade  Marks,  and  Designs  Agent,  Z2,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

No.  3541.  Frank  'Wirth,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany.  “Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  holdinp  photographs  and  showing  the  same.” 
A communication  from  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Stmwary,  a person  resident  at 
Offenbach-on-thc-Main,  Germany.  Dated  3rd  September,  1879. 


^0  ft0rrc88on5ents. 

South  Devon. — We  do  not  know  with  certainty.  Try  any  of  the 
photographic  dealers.  Or  cover  a white  one  with  crimson  paper, 
or  varnish  with  a ruby  varnish.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs.  Maclarot  & Crooan,  Wrexham, 

Photograph  of  the  Study  at  Hawarden  Castle. 

Mr.  Uammono,  Ripon, 

Photograph  of  Dean  of  Ripon,  Rev.  W.  F.  Freemantle,  D.D. 
Mr.  ScTKR,  Cheltenham, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Ilughes. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  n.  Shaw. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Can  the  Camera  be  Employed  in  Connection  with 
Mange’s  Heliograph? — Photography  in  Colours. 

Can  the  Camera  be  Employed  in  connection  with  Mance's 
Heliograph  ? — Sunshine  signals  are  again  to  the  fore,  and 
the  heliograph  is  to  play  a more  important  part  than  ever 
in  warfare.  The  Shutargardan  Pass,  which  has  already 
been  occupied  by  British  troops  in  a second  advance  towards 
Cabul,  is  distant  from  the  Afghan  capital  but  fifty-five 
miles,  and  General  Roberts  will  seek,  therefore,  to  establish 
a light-signalling  station  on  the  Pass  in  order  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  his  base  when  he  has  reached  Cabul. 
The  Shutargardan  stands  above  eleven  thousand  feet,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  dilRculty  in  flashing  light-signals 
thence  into  the  plain.  It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Mance,  to 
whom  is  due  the  credit  of  constructing  the  heliograph, 
did  not  choose  some  other  name  for  his  invention  when  he 
submitted  it  to  Government  in  1869.  Heliographs  and 
helio-gravure  were  words  in  common  use  by  photographic 
investigators  thirty  years  previously,  for  we  had  helio- 
graphs before  weluad  Daguerreotypes.  Nicephore  Niepce, 
in  his  early  experiments,  employed  the  words,  and  we  saw 
in  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  a specimen  of  helio-gravure 
produced  by  that  early  pioneer  in  1824.  Again,  we 
usually,  although  not  always,  employ  the  terminal  “ graph  ” 
to  something  which  records,  and  has  connection  with  the 
graphic  arts.  In  the  Mance  heliograph  the  signals  are 
simply  seen,  and  not  reeorded.  A person  looking  afar 
sees  a succession  of  star-like  flashes  that  sometimes  last 
for  several  seconds,  and  sometimes  appear  only  for  a 
moment.  They  are  long  signals  and  short  signals  trans- 
mitted by  the  heliograph,  and  an  alphabet  is  used  which 
consists  of  these  long  and  short  signals.  This  alphabet 
is  based  upon  the  Morse  system,  and  a well-practised 
signaller  can  spell  through  a message  from  these  flashes 
at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  words  a minute.  But  it 
would  be  better  still  if  an  instrument  could  be  employed 
instead  of  a man  to  receive  the  signals,  since  nothing  could 
escape  an  automatic  machine,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
signals  would  be  written  dow'n,  and  would  be  referred  to 
afterwards.  In  this  case  we  should  have  a real  heliograph, 
and  we  cannot  see  why  such  an  improvement  could  not 
be  effected  with  the  aid  of  photography.  In  the  Morse 
alphabet,  as  adopted  in  the  telegraph  service,  a short  sig- 
nal and  long  signal  are  written  down  in  the  form  of 
short  lines  and  long  lines.  A short  line  followed  by  a 
long  line  mean  a,  just  as  a man  seeing  a short  flash 
followed  by  a longer  one  would  know  that  the  signaller 
mean  to  indicate  a.  A long  signal  followed  by  three 
short  ones  signify  b,  a short  signal  by  itself  is  e, 
and  a long  one  T.  Now  it  would  be  a very  easy 
matter  to  convert  a light  shining  for  a brief  time 
into  a short  stroke,  and  a light  shining  for  a longer 
time  into  a long  stroke,  with  the  aid  of  a camera  and  a 
movable  sensitive  film.  Our  camera  is  of  elongated  shape, 
something  like  a telescope,  and  this  camera  is  directed  in 
such  a way  that  when  the  signaller  at  a distant  station  shows 
a light,  this  light  is  thrown  upon  the  focussing  screen  or 
sensitive  plate  in  the  form  of  a star.  If  the  sensitive  plate  ! 
is  moving  along  gradually  at  a certain  fixed  rate — we  will 
say  three  inches  per  minute — it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
star  shining  for  three  or  four  seconds  will  mark  a line  of 
some  length  upon  the  plate.  If  the  star  of  four  seconds’ 
duration  is  followed  by  another  of  only  one  second,  we  shall 
have  a short  line  produced  on  the  moving  plate  immediately 
following  the  long  mark.  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
written  down  upon  the  plate  a long  line  and  a short  line, 
and  this,  according  to  the  Morse  code,  would  signify  n.  By 
having  recourse  to  a camera  in  this  fashion,  you  would  not 
only  enjoy  the  advantage  of  written  signals  that  might  be 


read  afterwards,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  signal  much 
faster,  for  the  receiver,  instead  of  requiring  time  to  puzzle 
over  the  message  as  it  was  transmitted,  need  pay  no  atten- 
tion until  the  complete  sentence  was  before  him.  No  doubt 
there  would  be  certain  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  adapting  the  camera  to  the  heliograph,  but  applications 
of  a like  nature  are  practised  every  day  by  scientific  men. 
The  Mance  helioj  raph  as  now  used  is  a very  simple  con- 
trivance, and  as  photographers  are  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  light,  they  might  like  to  know  how  the  apparatus 
is  worked.  It  consists  simply  of  a tripod,  upon  which 
stands  a mirror.  This  mirror  is  usually  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a glass  of  this  size  is  capable  of 
reflecting  a ray  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  a distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  even  more  in  clear  weather.  The  mirror  is 
movable,  swinging  like  an  ordinary  toilet  looking-glass,  but 
it  has,  moreover,  a pivot  at  top  and  bottom  that  permits  it 
.also  to  be  turned  sideways.  In  this  w.ay  it  is  possible, 
whenever  the  sun  shines,  to  reflect  a ray  in  any  direction, 
unless  it  should  happen  that  the  sun  is  too  far  behind,  when 
the  dilliculty  is  at  once  obviated  by  bringing  into  play  a 
second  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  on  to  the  first. 
But  if  the  distance  to  be  signalled  is  fifty  miles 
off,  it  is  neceisary  that  the  signaller  should  aim  perfectly 
straight,  and  to  do  this  he  handles  his  mirror  after  the 
manner  of  a rifle.  He  gets  behind  it,  and  looks  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  (where  the  quicksilver  has  been  removed), 
and  having  sighted  the  station  afar  off,  he  brings  up  in  a 
line  with  his  eye  and  the  station  a small  stud  that  slides  on 
a sighting  rod,  some  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  mirror. 
When  this  stud  covers  the  distant  station,  the  aim  of  the 
mirror  is  correct,  and  all  the  signaller  has  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  reflection  of  his  mirror  shines  upon  the  stud.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case  he  may  be  sure  his  brother  afar  off 
will  see  the  reflection  too.  A key  to  be  pressed  by  the 
hand  is  in  connection  with  the  mirror,  and  throws  the 
reflection  on  and  off  the  stud,  and  by  pressing  this  key  for 
short  or  long  intervals,  short  or  long  flashes  are  produced. 
This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  heliograph  ; and  now  that  our 
readers  have  learnt  its  modm  operandi,  we  hope  some  of 
1 them  will  set  to  work  and  apply  a camera  to  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  flashes  may  be  recorded  and  true  light  im- 
pressions produced  by  its  means. 

Photography  in  Colours. — Captain  Abney’s  interesting  re- 
sults in  connection  with  the  production  of  colours  in  the 
photographic  film,  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Society  a little  while  ago,  recalls  to  mind  the  series  of 
coloured  pictures  which  Madame  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  ex- 
hibited a few  ye.ars  ago  at  the  Photographic  Society. 
Captain  Abney,  we  believe,  has  photographed  in  a tolerably 
complete  manner,  the  spectrum  (we  have  not,  by  the  way, 
yet  seen  his  results),  while  the  series  of  coloured  pictures 
produced  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  were  reproductions  of 
coloured  dolls,  Becquerel,  it  may  be  remembered,  having 
previously  secured  a picture  of  a parrot  in  colours.  The 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  series,  which  we  inspected  no  less 
than  seven  years  after  they  had  been  produced,  were  upon 
thin  metal  plates  that  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
so-called  American  alba-plates  of  to-day.  The  models  were 
dolls  dressed  in  coloured  raiment,  and  in  the  photograph 
these  colours  were  distinctly  pourtrayed.  We  suppose 
there  were  not  less  than  fifty  coloured  pictures  in  the  series 
we  saw.  In  all  probability  very  long  exposures  had  been 
given  in  bright  sunlight,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  violet  sub-chloride  of  silver.  The 
fact  that  none  of  the  pictures  exhibited  pure  whites  bore 
out  this  impression.  The  plates  were  of  course  preserved 
in  the  dark,  and  only  looked  at  in  subdued  light. 


THE  TIMES  ON  AUTOTYPES. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Times,  devoted  to  a review  of  some  autotype  reproductions 
of  paintings.  The  writer  says  : — 
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“ On  a former  occasion  at  some  considerable  length,  and 
more  recently  in  various  articles  upon  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, we  have  made  mention  of  the  class  of  works  called 
autotypes;  but  these,  in  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  they 
have  been  rendered  absolute  reproductions  of  everything 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  hand  in  a drawing,  or 
.even  in  an  oil-painting,  will  fairly  admit  of  a more  detailed 
notice  than  has  yet  been  given  to  them.  An  engraving, 
however  skilfully  executed,  is  at  best  but  a copy  of  a painter’s 
work  by  some  one  else,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  that  strictly 
personal  element  which  is  so  important  in  every  form  of  art  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  autotypes  the  original  may  almost  be  said 
to  copy  itself,  and  the  copies  may  certainly  be  said  to  repro- 
duce with  entire  fidelity  everything  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  original.  The  work  o*"  the  brush  is,  indeed,  not  so  much 
copied  as  multiplied  ; and  hence  many  painters  of  repute — 
notably  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Poynter,  Mr.  Elmore,  Mr. 
George  Earl,  and  others — are  intrusting  their  pictures  to  the 
Autotype  Company  rather  than  to  the  engraver  for  the 
supply  of  the  copies  demanded  by  the  public. 

“A  finished  autotype  is  a sun- picture  printed  permanently 
in  carbon  or  other  imperishable  pigment ; and  it  is  obtained 
in  the  following  manner  : — A sheet  of  paper  recovered  with 
a film  of  gelatine,  with  which  the  pigment  and  a certain 
proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash  have  been  mixed,  and 
this  film  is  dried  for  use.  The  gelatine  is  naturally  highly 
soluble  in  water,  but  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  bichromate 
of  potash  is  to  confer  upon  it  the  property  of  becoming  in- 
soluble as  a consequence  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  light. 
The  result  is  that  when,  after  a sufficient  period  of  exposure 
under  a negative,  the  prepared  sheet  is  placed  in  a warm 
hath,  the  parts  upon  which  light  has  fallen  remain,  while 
those  upon  which  light  has  not  fallen  are  readily  washed 
away.  Hence  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative  become 
the  dark  parts  of  the  print  and  vice  versa  ; while  the  dark 
parts,  being  dependent  for  their  colour  upon  carbon,  or  upon 
some  equally  permanent  material,  and  not  upon  the  com- 
paratively unstable  metallic  oxides  of  ordinary  photography, 
are  as  imperishable  as  work  done  in  printer’s  ink.  An  auto- 
type is,  therefore,  calculated  to  be  in  all  respects  as  enduring 
as  an  engraving. 

“ A satisfactory  photographic  copy  of  an  ordinary  paint- 
ing is  an  obvious  impossibility,  because  different  periods  of 
exposure  would  be  required  in  order  that  the  different  colours 
of  the  surface  might  influence  the  sensitive  film  in  the  same 
degree,  and  hence  every  photograph  of  such  a painting  pre- 
sents faulty  lights  and  shadows.  The  reproduction  of  a 
picture  by  the  autotype  process  requires  the  co-operation  of 
the  painter  with  the  photographer,  and  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : — In  the  first  place,  a negative  is  taken 
directly  from  the  picture,  and  from  this  negative  a trans- 
parency is  printed,  which,  when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light, 
gives  the  best  result  which  can  be  obtained  by  direct  photo- 
graphy in  the  particular  instance.  From  this  transparency, 
placed  in  a suitable  position,  a second  and  eulaiged  negative 
is  made,  the  size  of  which  depends  somewhat  upon  the  style 
of  work  affected  by  the  artist.  From  this  enlarged  negative 
a print  in  pigment  is  taken,  which  may  be  upon  almost  any 
material  at  the  pleasureof  the  artist,  such  as  rough  or  smooth 
paper,  canvas,  or  panel  ; and  upon  this  print  he  works  in 
monochrome,  correcting  all  that  is  faulty  in  the  lights  and 
shadows,  and  reproducing  bis  picture  himself  upon  the  lines 
of  the  photographic  copy.  In  doing  this  he  may  be  guided 
by  having  a duplicate  of  the  original  print,  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  his  alterations ; and  be  may  have  fresh  copies  taken 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  to  show  the  effect  which  his  brush 
work  will  produce  when  copied  by  the  camera.  When  the 
monochrome  picture  is  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  it  serves 
as  an  original,  from  which  a negative  of  any  size  smaller 
than  itself  can  be  taken  in  a camera,  and  from  this  nega- 
tive any  number  of  permanent  autotype  copies  can  be 
printed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

“ There  are  certain  differences  of  opinion  among  artists 
with  regard  to  the  method  in  which  the  picture  in  mono- 


chrome should  be  produced.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
the  best  method  is  to  work  with  the  brush  either  in  oil  or 
in  water-colour,  and  to  depend  for  effect  purely  upon  grada- 
tion. There  are  others,  and  some  of  them  with  special 
photographic  knowledge,  who  prefer  to  proceed  by  dot  and 
line,  or  by  a mixture  of  both  ; and  in  this  case  to  make  the 
monochrome  of  at  least  double  the  dimensions— that  is,  cf 
four  times  the  area — which  will  be  required  in  the  print  to 
be  reproduced.  The  reduction  in  size  has,  of  course,  a con- 
densing influence  upon  the  handling,  and  brings  it  down  so 
as  to  produce  practically  almost  the  same  effect  as  the  grada- 
tion of  tint.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  of 
these  methods  is  the  best,  if  the  artist  will  take  the 
necessary  pains  ; but  the  latter  produces  a tolerable  result 
with  less  expenditure  of  labour.  An  excellent  example  of 
the  former  is  afforded  by  the  autotype  reproduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  Elmore’s  well-known  painting 
of  ‘ Windsor  Castle  at  Sunrise.’  The  original  picture  was 
about  7ft.  by  4ft.,  and  the  direct  copy  was  about  4ft.  by 
2ft.  4in.  This  print,  developed  on  paper  and  mounted  on  a 
canvas  support,  gave  Mr.  Elmore  the  whole  of  the  drawing 
and  composition  of  the  original,  and  enabled  him,  without 
too  great  an  expenditure  of  time,  to  modify  the  light  and 
shade  to  the  required  extent,  so  as  to  obtain  a perfect  copy, 
itself  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  To  this  end,  he  painted 
upon  the  print  in  oil  colour,  and  was  furnished  with 
occasional  copies  during  the  process,  so  as  to  assist  in  guiding 
him  to  a correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  grailations 
of  tint  from  a photographic  point  of  view.  The  ultimate 
result  is  a finished  autotype,  which  places  before  the  eye  the 
touch  and  expression  of  the  artist  in  a manner  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  from  an  engraving,  and  which 
has  the  collateral  advantage  of  being  of  much  smaller  cost. 
Every  mark  of  brush  work  is  displayed  with  fidelity,  and 
the  points  where  the  painter  has  massed  colour  for  the  pro- 
duction of  his  effects  are  so  truly  rendered  that  it  is  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  believe  in  the  level  character  of  the  surface. 
The  autotype  is  published  in  two  sizes,  respectively  about 
32in.  by  19in.  and  about  19in.  by  12in.,  both  signed  by  the 
artist  as  evidence  of  his  approval.  It  is  also  published  in 
two  colours — in  black  and  white  and  in  sepia  ; and  the  sepia 
copies,  if  closely  framed,  might  be  mistaken  for  original 
drawings  by  even  a very  close  observer.  Moreover,  the 
autotypes  have  the  advantageof  being  all  alike.  No  injury 
is  done  to  the  negative  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  hence 
the  last  copies  will  be  as  good  as  ttie  first.  It  might  in  some 
cases  be  desirable  to  limit  by  agreement  the  number  of 
copies  to  be  produced  ; but  an  artist  whose  work  is 
popularized  in  this  manner  is  at  least  spared  the  sight  of 
those  melancholy  impressions  from  old  plates  worn  to  the 
bones  aud  carelessly  retouched,  which  give  so  poor  a notion 
of  the  originals  from  which  they  were  derived.  In  the 
autotypes  of  Mr.  Elmore’s  picture  there  is  a subtle  blending 
of  light  aud  shade,  and  a perfection  of  pictorial  effect, 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

‘‘An  illustration  of  the  alternative  manner  of  working  is 
afforded  by  the  reproductions  of  Messrs.  Hopkins  aud 
Havell’s  picture  of  Her  Majesty’s  buckhouuds,  some  of  the 
copies  of  which  have  been  coloured  by  hand  to  imitate  the 
original.  In  these,  of  course,  the  original  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  monochrome  is  completely  disguised;  but  in  the 
uncoloured  copies,  as  in  those  of  all  pictures  produced  in  a 
similar  manner,  there  is  less  appearance  of  personality  than 
when  the  more  laborious  plan  has  been  pursued. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

A CORKESPONDENT  of  the  English  Mechanic,  referring  to  a 
notice  of  Captain  Abney’s  recent  experiments  which  had 
appeared  in  that  journal,  says: — 

“ In  a recent  number  of  the  English  Mechanic  it  was 
announced  that  Captain  Abney,  the  well-known 'photo- 
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graphic  BcicDtisI-,  had  actually  succpeded  in  photographing 
the  spectrum  in  i's  natural  colours,  and  as  this  chromo-photo 
graphy  has  always  been  a favourits  study  of  mine,  I venture 
to  lay  before  my  readers  a few  theories  concerning  the  pro- 
babilities of  its  future  development,  and  will  endeavour  to 
show  the  possibility  of  taking  photographic  pictures  from 
nature  in  their  appropriate  colours.  Distinctive  colouring, 
one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  an  occult  chemical  property,  the  colour  of  a 
substance  being  e.xplained  by  stating  that  the  substahce 
possessed  an  absorbing  afHnity  for  luminous  rays  of  a certain 
period  of  vibration,  or  wave-length,  and  after  abstracting 
those  from  the  white  light  which  fell  upon  it,  reflected  the 
residue  to  the  eye.  This  hypothesis  is,  however,  necessarily 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  iiwolves  an  unknown  principle  to 
account  for  the  absorption.  When  we  consider  that  every 
known  substance  possesses  a colour  or  tint  so  peculiarly  and 
distinctively  its  own  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  substance  in  a 
compound,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  nebulous 
matter,  from  which  all  sub.stances  have  origin,  would  col- 
lectively supply  their  exact  tints,  we  are  forced  to  admit  tha., 
according  to  the  absorbtion  theory,  colour  photography,  if 
not  an  impossibility,  is  at  least  an  improbability. 

“ In  my  opinion,  however,  the  present  extent  of  research 
not  only  does  not  justify  us  in  adopting  the  absorption 
theo  y,  but  oven  points  conclusively  to  the  truth  of  a theory 
which  I am  about  to  elucidate,  and  which  depends  solely 
upon  known  and  acknowledged  principles.  In  every  case 
where  physical  conditions  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  bodies, 
no  matter  how  opaque  in  bulk,  in  a state  of  extremely  fine 
division,  they  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  translucent 
or  even  transparent  The  obvious  deduction  to  bo  drawn 
from  this  i^  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  trans- 
parent, the  opacity  and  colour  when  in  bulk  being  dependent 
on  the  size  of  the  particles  or  molecules,  and  the  aggregate 
number  in  the  direct  line  of  vision.  Now,  the  only  ways  in 
which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  create  or  alter  colour  have 
been  — 1st.  By  coating  a substance  with  a layer  of  film  of 
another  substance  possessing  inherently  a different  colour. 
2nd.  By  chemically  altering  the  arrangement  or  size  of  the 
ultimate  particles  or  molecules  of  a body.  3rd.  By  regu- 
lating the  thinness  of  extremely  tine  films  or  transparent 
lamina;.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  I believe,  the  first  to  show 
that  within  certain  limits  of  extreme  thinness  in  extreme 
laminae,  each  grade  is  distinguished  by  its  power  of 
refracting  a different  prismatic  tint.  These  limits — or,  in 
other  words,  those  grades — of  thinness  included  in  the  space 
between  where  the  first  faint  indications  of  colour  are 
apparent,  and  the  excessively  thin  part  where  all  colour,  and 
even  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  ceases,  depend  on 
the  inhennt  density  and  refrangibility  of  the  substance 
which  consititutes  the  lamina  or  film.  This  law,  which  New- 
ton applied  to  transparent  films  only,  holds  good  also  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  particles  which  constitutes  all  substances. 
These  ultimate  particles  or  molecules  are  doubtless  very 
different  in  form,  but  an  examination  of  the  form  spon- 
taneously taken  by  crystals  indicate  that  simple  geometrical 
figures  are  most  prevalent.  The  forms  of  the  molecules, 
however,  do  cot  influence  the  general  colour  of  a body  so  long 
as  the  sizes  of  their  greater  and  lesser  diameters  fall 
within  the  limits  of  thinness  which  refract  a particular 
colour.  In  short,  the  colour  of  a body  depends  solely 
on  the  size  and  refrangibility  of  its  constituent  mole- 
cules. Thus  far  the  theory  only  accounts  for  the  colour 
of  those  comparatively  few  substances  which  possess  simple 
prismatic  tints  comprising  rays  of  only  ons  particular  wave- 
length. Slight  consideration  will,-  however,  show  that  it 
amply  explains  the  presence  of  -compound  colours — those 
comprising  more  than  one  wave  length.  It  can  easily  be 
conceived  that  it  is  po.ssible  for  a body  to  possess  ultimate 
particles  of  two  or  more  different  sizes  intermixed,  or,  at  all 
events  (if  this  be  too  important  a postulate  to  grant  without 
clear  proof),  that  its  particles  may  possess  different  refran- 


gihilities.  If  this  be  assumed,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
particles,  whether  differing  in  size  or  refrangibility,  would 
refract  appropriate  colours,  regulated  thereby  ; and  as  these 
colours  would  reach  the  eye  in  combination,  they  would  give 
the  impression  which  wo  define  as  a compound  colour,  but 
which  in  reality  lies  no  existence  except  in  the  confused  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves  in  such  cases  to  the 
brain.  The  tint  of  such  a compound  colour  would,  of  course, 
incline  more  or  less  towards  the  simple  tint  refracted  by  the 
particles,  the  size  or  refrangibility  of  which  predominate. 
On  this  theory  photography  in  colours  seems  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  a probability.  We  have  only  to  control  the 
oncillation  of  any  substance  by  the  degrees  of  luminous  in- 
tensity on  the  image  produced  by  the  camera  to  solve  theo- 
retically the  problem.  Or  again,  if  we  can  control  within 
minute  degrees  the  thinness  or  refrangibility  of  a 
substance  by  the  varying  degrees  of  chemical 
action  or  force  possessed  by  the  different  prismatic  tints. 
But  even  if  brought  to  practice,  these  processes  would  at 
first  thought  seem  to  possess  two  glaring  defects — namely,  if 
the  degrees  of  colour  were  accurately  reproduced,  there  would 
be  no  light  or  shade  in  such  a picture  ; and,  secondly,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  compound  tints,  it  is  necessary 
that,  by  a perfect  achromatic  arrangement  of  lenses,  an 
approximate  image,  so  to  speak,  of  each  surface  molecule 
should  ho  produced,  or,  in  other  and  simpler  words,  each 
particle  on  the  surface  of  the  object  must  bo  represented  in 
the  picture  by  an  atom  of  film,  which  is  capable  of  refracting 
the  same  tint.  In  the  first  case,  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  and  outline  could  be  obtained  by  superposing  an 
ordinary  monochrome  positive  over  the  transparent  chromo- 
photograph  ; a perfect  picture  would  thus  result.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  discovery  of  this  long-desired  and  ideal  art 
will  require  more  than  ordinary  ability,  perseverance,  and 
research  ; yet,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  reward  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  labour.  The  discovery  of  chromo-photo- 
graphy would  herald  a new  era  in  this  age  of  art,  and  the 
vision  of  its  vast  importance,  and  of  the  probable  civilising 
and  humanising  effect  it  would  have  on  mankind,  should 
encourage  all  who,  by  patient  research,  are  endeavouring  to 
reduce  its  theory  to  practice.”  “ T.  H.  S.  II.” 


A FEW  FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  WAVE  BATHS. 

BY  II.  J.  BURTON.* 

I CALLED  attention  in  a recent  number  of  the  Autotype  Notes 
to  the  advantage  of  using  wave  baths  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary dipping  bath  for  studio  work.  I propose  now  to  say 
a few  words  upon  the  construction  of  them.  I need  not  refer 
to  the  numerous  trials  made  in  this  direction  and  extending 
over  some  years,  but  any  one  who  has  given  attention  to  this 
subject  knows  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to  prevent 
leakage  in  made-up  vessels. 

The  improved  bath  as  now  made  is  essentially  a wood  case, 
lined  with  canvas,  and  rendered  waterproof  by  a cement, 
which  is  spread  with  heated  irons,  at  the  same  time  attach- 
ing the  canvas  to  the  wood  case  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
so  that  shouM  the  case  at  any  time  crack,  no  leakage  would 
occur,  as  freedom  from  leakage  does  not  depend  upon  the 
case,  but  upon  the  lining,  the  cement  being  elastic  as  well  as 
waterproof. 

Fine  is  undoubtedly  the  best  wood  to  use  for  making  the 
case,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  porousness,  and  least 
liabilitytoexpand  or  contract;  itshould  beofsuch  athickness 
as  not  to  “give”  when  roughly  handled.  The  back  should 
be  framed  and  paneled,  and  care  taken  that  the  panels  bo 
loose,  so  as  to  allow  for  expansion  or  contraction.  The  sides 
and  ends  are  best  put  together  with  double  dovetails  the 
whole  width  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  so  ensuring  a very  strong 
frame  without  either  nails  or  screws. 

The  canvas  is  applied  to  the  back,  the  frame,  and  the 
well-piece  separately  ; they  are  then  put  together  with  wood 
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dowels,  and  the  junctures  made  good  with  a fillet  of  cement 
applied  hot,  and  finished  off  with  a hot  iron  rod  bent  to  a 
couvenient  shape.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  bath  an  ebonite 
tube  is  inserted,  to  allow  the  contents  to  be  drawn  ofi  ; and 
a row  of  ebonite  pegs  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  styles,  near 
the  lower  end,  upon  which  the  plates  are  supported  when 
placed  in  the  bath,  and  while  being  drained.  A light  frame 
covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  leather  cloth,  placed  so  that 
the  two  unprepared  sides  come  close  together,  makes  a close- 
fitting  cover,  and  which  is  supplied  with  lifting  hinges  to 
allow  of  its  removal  for  cleansing  purpose.  On  the  sides  of 
the  bath,  at  a convenient  place,  are  fixed  a pair  of  centres,  so 
placed  that,  when  containing  the  solution,  it  will  lie  in  a 
horizontal  or  nearly  vertical  position,  by  simply  placing  it 
in  the  position  required,  no  support  being  necessary  beyoud 
the  cradle,  which  takes  the  general  weight  of  it. 

As  long  as  the  wet  collodion  process  is  used,  1 am  con- 
fident that  these  baths  will  continually  grow  in  favour  with 
professional  photographers.  The  only  thing  necessary  to 
ensure  this  is  being  able  to  get  a reliable  article  for  use. 

In  answer  to  some  remarks  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
journals,  as  to  this  kind  of  bath  producing  stains  and  oyster 
shell  markings,  I may  say  that  in  the  Autotype  Company’s 
studios  they  are  exclusively  used  from  small  12  by  10  to  7 
feet  size,  and  no  troubles  of  this  kind  ever  occur  ; in  fact,  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  turn  out  any  large  quantity 
of  work  by  means  of  ordinary  dipping  baths. 


“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BV  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  III. 

Northward  Ho! — Howie  feels  Good! — Photographing 
A Corpse. 

Gilbey,  the  head  man  in  the  expedition,  proved  to  be 
exactly  what  the  traveller  had  described  him,  a taciturn, 
silent  man — a sort  of  domestic  Diogenes,  who  looked  upon 
speech  as  superfluous,  or  so  much  breath  wasted,  and  who 
bad  reduced  his  language  to  monosyllables  and  signs.  Fancy 
the  difference  between  him  and  Howie — the  one  all 
chatter  and  noise,  sparkling  and  fresh  as  a brooklet ; the 
other  calm,  silent,  a.i.i  unfathomable  as  a deep  lake.  During 
their  first  meetings  they  used  to  eye  each  other  in  curious 
amazement.  The  volatile  rattle  of  the  one,  and  the  brood- 
ing silence  of  the  other,  were  sources  of  vast  speculation 
and  deep  thought  to  each  other.  Gilbey  would  listen  to 
Tom  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  while  his  inner  thoughts 
were  no  doubt  bent  upon  solving  the  problem  of  how  such 
a quantity  of  garrulity  could  be  encompassed  in  one  head  ; 
while  Tom,  in  the  midst  of  some  wonderful  escapade,  would 
catch  his  eye  and  instantly  stop  short,  and  commence  a long 
and  silent  inspection  of  him,  after  the  fashion  you  see  people 
look  over  some  rara  avis  or  wonderful  relic  in  a museum. 
Yet,  although  their  natures  were  so  opposite,  I am  con- 
vinced that  they  had  a great  and  real  regard  for  each  other  ; 
in  fact,  we  were  all  well  suited  for  each  other,  and  never 
had  an  unpleasant  word  until  Tom  and  I fell  out  on  board 
of  ship  on  our  return  voyage  ; but  of  that  1 shall  inform 
you  on  a future  occasion. 

AVe  were  three  days  at  Ardrossan  waiting  for  the 
freighted  steamer  to  arrive  from  Liverpool  with  the  noble 
company,  and  busied  ourselves  by  overhauling  our  traps. 
I do  not  think  that  at  any  other  time  iu  my  life  did  I 
ever  see  such  a conglomeration  of  photographic  requisites 
as  that  which  Gilbey  had  gathered  around  him.  We  had 
gallons  upon  gallons  of  bath  secured  in  huge  jars  covered 
with  wickerwork,  hundredweights  of  iron,  and  about  a ton 
of  glass.  Had  we  been  going  to  photograph  the  whole 
world  we  would  have  had  some  left  over  to  commence  upon 
the  moon  and  the  stars.  Gilbey  was  told  to  take  plenty 
material  with  him — and  he  did  it. 

At  length  the  steamer  arrived,  and  amidst  a Highland 
yell  from  the  ragged  urchins  on  the  beach,  we  went  on 


board — bag  and  baggage — aud  before  night  fell  we  were 
steaming  Northward  Ho!  Sweeping  through  the  darkling 
waves  with  music,  song,  and  laughter  floating  around  us, 
with  the  moon  peeping  over  the  crest  of  the  distant  Ben 
Lomond,  silvering  the  water  and  lighting  the  shadows  on 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  was  it  any  wonder  that  we  were  happy 
— that  a tinge  of  romance  should  spread  itself  over  our 
feelings  like  honey  on  a sweet  cake  ? 

“Ah,  Geo’!”  sighed  Tom,  as  we  leant  over  the  bul- 
warks and  enjoyed  to  the  full  our  position,  “ this  is  some- 
thing like.  This  is  what  I have  panted  for,  for  years.  1 
don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  this  scene  has  an  awful  effect 
upon  me.  I feel  better  ; yes,  I do — I feel  regular  out  and 
out  good.  Now  I can  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  a sin  to 
steal  a pin,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  or  otherwise  behave  like  a 
blackguard.  AVhen  first  I came  on  board  I must  honestly 
say  that  my  feelings  were  those  of  a pirate,  and  I found 
myself  casting  up  the  chances  of  raising  a mutiny  among 
the  seamen,  consigning  the  noble  lords  to  a watery  grave, 
taking  sole  command  of  the  vessel,  aud  becoming  the 
scourge  of  the  seas.  But  it  is  different  now.  I feel  good 
and  brave  and  noble.  1 am  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
I freely  forgive  all  whom  I have  injured  in  word  or  deed, 
and  bless  them  into  the  bargain.” 

How  many  are  there  whose  magnamity  ends  in  the  same 
way ! 

“Yes,  I have  not  felt  so  well  since  the  shock  I 
received  when  1 was  with  Carey.” 

This  Tom  addressed  to  Gilbey,  who  had  joined 
us.  Gilbey  looked  an  inquiry,  but  not  a syllable 
passed  his  lips. 

“ What  shock  was  that,  Tom I asked. 

“An  awful  affair  that  happened  some  time  ago,”  quoth 
Tom  : “ a strange  affair,  aud  perhaps  you  won’t  believe 
it;  but  I will  tell  it  to  you  all  the  same.  You  have  both 
heard  of  Tim  Finnigan,  I daresay,  the  Irish  gentleman 
that  carried  the  hod.  AVell,  Snooks  was  a slater  with 
the  same  amiable  weakness  as  Tim  • he  used  to  like  a 
drop  of  the  cralur  of  a morning.  Snooks,  independent 
of  this  failing,  was  a neat,  dapper  little  man,  and,  I be- 
lieve, was  very  clever  at  his  business.  One  thing  he 
used  to  pride  himself  upon  was  the  nimble  way  he  walked 
the  roofs ; he  was  proud  of  his  talent  in  this  way,  and 
used  to  take  every  opportunity  of  showing  it  off.  Peo- 
ple used  to  gaze  at  him  in  admiration  and  terror.  The 
boys  used  to  follow  him  about,  and  would  rather  see  him 
run  along  the  ridge  of  a roof  than  go  to  the  circus.  He 
was  a regular  hero  iu  his  way,  I assure  you.  But  pride 
is  sure  to  have  a fall,  and  so  had  Snooks.  One  day  he 
was  employed  to  repair  the  roof  of  an  old  lady's  house  in 
the  suburbs.  The  roof  of  this  old  lady’s  house  was  built 
at  a very  acute  angle,  with  two  very  old-fashioned  attic 
windows  starting  out  from  it.  There  was  no  blame  that 
could  be  attached  to  the  old  lady,  for  I was  told  that  she 
cautioned  him  strongly  not  to  run  along  the  ridge  in  his 
usual  reckless  manner.  But  Snooks,  apparently,  was 
human,  and  of  course  did  not  take  the  good  advice.  How 
it  happened  I cannot  tell — whether  it  was  a drop  too  much, 
or  a more  than  usual  decayed  roof — but  there  was  a rattle 
and  slip,  and  a noise  like  a horse  coming  downstairs.  The 
old  lady,  who  had  followed  him  upstairs,  had  just  time  to 
rush  to  the  window,  and  see  him  go  past,  lie  saw  her, 
however — smiled — waved  a feeble  adieu— gasped,  ‘ What  a 
devil  of  a fall  I’ll  get ! ’ aud  disappeared  over  the  edge  of 
the  spout.” 

“ Come,  draw  it  mild,  Tom.” 

“Sir!  Mr.  Gilbey,  is  that  fair?  He  is  always  insinu- 
ating and  doubting  my  veracity.  And  if  he  does  that  at  the 
beginning,  what  will  come  of  him  at  the  end?  ” 

Something  like  a chuckle  w.is  Gilbey’s  answer. 

“No,  Geo’ ! ” continued  Tom,  “I  told  you  before 
that  I felt  good — that  I felt  far  above  the  weaknesses 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Snooks  fell  in  the  manner  I have 
described,  and  Snooks  died  from  the  injuries  received  in 
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that  fall,  and  according  to  the  usual  run  of  things  I should 
have  been  done  with  Snooks  forever.  Hut  not  so.  Two 
days  after  his  decease  old  Carey  came  into  the  studio  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement.  ‘ Aha  Tom ! ’ he  cried,  ‘ we 
have  got  such  a rare  job.  You  know  Snooks  the  slater  ? 
Well,  his  old  mother  has  discovered  that  he  never  had  his 
picture  taken- -in  fact,  that  she  will  have  nothing  to  re- 
member him  by  ; and  as  he  was  the  only  relation  that  she 
had,  she  is  determined  to  have  him  photographed  as  he 
is." 

And  so  it  was.  Old  mother  Snooks  felt,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  that  she  was  bereft  of  all  her  kith  and  kin — in  short, 
that  she  was  an  out-and-out  orphan,  and  was  determined 
to  have  a picture  of  her  son  to  console  her  during  her  re- 
maining years.  Phasant  or  unpleasant  she  did  not  care,  so 
be  that  it  was  a picture  of  her  son. 

Snooks  had  first  been  taken  to  a hospital,  and  thence  to 
his  mother’s  house,  a little  old-fashioned  cottage,  situate 
on  the  edge  of  a dreary  moorland.  To  this  place  Carey 
and  I went  on  the  following  morning.  I said  that  I re- 
ceived a shock  on  this  occasion  ; but  I should  have  said,  a 
series  of  shocks.  First,  I was  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of 
having  to  participate  in  the  nasty  job;  and  shock  number 
two  was  administered  when  Carey  and  I went  to  metamor- 
phose an  old  hen-house  into  a dark-room.  While  we  were 
grubbing  around  and  putting  things  in  order,  a rustling 
in  a corner  attracted  our  attention. 

“ What’s  that  ? ’’  cried  Carey. 

As  he  spoke,  a long  neck,  looking  ever  so  long  in  the 
uncertain  light,  was  reached  out  towards  us,  on  top  of 
which  gaped  a pair  of  jaws,  and  above  the  jaws  a pair  of 
fiery  bead-like  eyes.  This  apparition  hissed  and  blew  in  an 
awful  manner. 

“ Ye  gods ! It’s  a serpent ! ’’  shouted  Carey,  as  he  bolted 
out  of  the  hut  with  a terrific  yell. 

His  cries  brought  Mother  Snooks  and  the  rest  of  the 
mourners  to  see  what  was  ado.  Then  it  transpired  that  they 
had  forgot  to  inform  us  that  there  was  a goose  in  that 
corner  sitting  upon  eggs.  You  may  laugh,  but  I can  tell 
you  it  shatteied  our  nerves  awful,  and  we  had  to  get  some 
of  Mother  Snooks’  whiskey  before  we  tackled  the  job  again. 
At  last,  everything  got  into  fair  sailing  order,  and  with  a 
plate  in  the  dark-slide,  we  entered  the  chamber  of  death. 
Poor  Snooks  was  there  all  right — as  quiet  and  still  as  you 
need  wish,  and  with  rather  a knowing  look  upon  his  rigid 
countenance. 

“ Now  we  must  have  him  hoisted,’’ quoth  Carey,  cheer- 
fully. 

“ What?’’  cried  Mother  Snooks. 

“ I say  we  must  hoist  him  up  a bit,’’  replied  Carey.  “ You 
see,  in  his  present  position  we  would  only  get  a picture  of 
his  nostrils — his  nose  would  be  abridged — his  features  fore- 
shortened.” 

Then  Mother  Snooks  lifted  up  her  voice  and  gave  him 
the  word  of  denial  : she  dared  him  to  touch  a hair  of  her 
dear  son’s  head  : she  called  him  names,  and  appealed  to  her 
f I lends  that  she  said  as  much  that  he  was  no  man  when  he 
would  be  frightened  at  a poor  goose  : he  did  not  know  his 
business,  and  if  she  was  his  wife  she  would  take  the  broom- 
stick to  him.  In  vain  did  Carey  and  I expostulate  and  ex- 
plain the  absurdity  of  photographing  the  holes  in  Snooks’ 
nose  ; she  was  as  firm  as  adamant,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
good  application  of  whiskey  that  her  friends  wrung  a slow 
and  surly  acquiescence  to  the  putting  of  a chair  under  the 
head  of  the  coffin.  Now  this  was  a highly  dangerous  plan 
of  hoisting  him,  and  I pointed  it  out  to  Carey,  but  he  merely 
pooh — poohed,  and  said  it  was  all  right. 

Everything  ready  at  last ; the  company  crowding  in 
breathless  silence  round  the  door ; Snooks  self-possessed 
and  calm  ; the  shutter  was  drawn ; the  cap  about  to  be 
taken  off,  when  Carey  cries  sharply,  in  his  professional 
voice,  “ Steady,  please  ! ’’ 

This  caused  the  company  at  the  door  to  start — the  start 
shook  the  floor — the  table  creaked,  and  whish  ! over  tipped 


the  coffin  on  to  the  floor.  Gentlemen,  that  was  the  only 
time  1 ever  had  the  horrible  pleasure  of  feeling  my  hair 
stand  on  end  ! ’’ 

With  one  united  cry,  the  company,  headed  by  Mother 
Snooks,  turned  and  fled.  Carey  dropped  down  in  a dead 
faint  when  he  saw  the  moving  mass.  So  there  I was 
left  the  only  sensible  man  in  that  awful  chamber.  I ask 
you  honestly  if  that  was  not  a shock  to  hurt  a man  s 
health?  It  was  a blessing  that  Snooks  fitted  his  coffin  so 
well,  for  it  didn’t  spill  him  in  the  least,  but  tipped  over 
him,  bottom  up,  as  neat  as  you  like. 

Although  horror-struck  at  the  scene,  I kept  my  presence 
of  mind,  and  rushing  for  the  whiskey  bottle  applied  it  to 
Carey’s  lips.  The  effect  was  miraculous : he  grangled, 
gasped,  winked,  and  reached  after  the  bottle  like  one 
o’clock. 

“ Where  is  he  ? ” he  gasped  at  length. 

“Who?" 

“ Why,  old  Snooks ! ’’  answered  Carey,  looking  suspi- 
ciously around  the  room. 

“ Here  he  is,”  I answered,  tapping  the  bottom  of  the 
coffin  in  a reassuring  manner  ; “ safe  and  sound.” 

“ Where’s  his  mother?  ” asked  Carey,  feeling  the  back 
of  his  head. 

“ The  Lord  knows,”  I answered. 

Then  we  went  to  the  door,  and  looked  forth ; the 
nearest  relative  (with  the  exception  of  the  mother)  was 
at  least  a quarter  of  a mile  over  the  moor,  and  making 
the  best  running  ever  they  did  in  their  life.  The  mother 
was  sitting  on  a big  stone  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
us,  shouting  “ Police!”  and  “ Murder!”  in  the  most  maudlin 
manner. 

“Now  is  our  chance,  Carey,”  I cried  ; “ let  us  go  back 
and  hoist  him  up  to  our  own  content,  and  the  job  is 
done.” 

We  did  it ; we  photographed  him  in  dead  silence.  We 
developed  him  in  the  hen-house  amidst  the  hissing  and 
blowing  of  the  disturbed  goose,  and  came  forth  with  the 
negative  in  time  to  meet  the  mother  and  the  relatives  re- 
turning from  their  outing. 

A fair  allowance  of  whiskey  seemed  to  fetch  all  our 
levels,  and  we  would  have  parted  friendly  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Carey’s  hat. 

“ Why,  what  about  it,  Tom  ? ” I asked. 

“ Why,  you  see,”  quoth  Tom,  “ when  he  came  to  try  it 
on,  it  would  not  fit,  so  he  swore  that  it  was  nol  his.  He 
offered  to  fight  any  man  who  dared  to  say  that  it  was  his, 
so  all  the  men  who  possessed  tall  hats  silently  passed  over 
their  beavers  to  him  to  try  on,  but  none  of  them  would 
fit.” 

“ Why,  how  was  that?  ” 

“ Why,  when  he  fell  down  in  the  faint,  he  ^cnocked  his 
head  on  a corner,  and  raised  a bump  on  it  like  the  hump 
of  a camel,  so,  of  course,  his  hat  wouldn’t  fit ; he  had  to 
wear  it  far  back  on  the  lump,  or  over  his  eyes  ; but  to 
this  day  you  can’t  make  him  believe  other  than  tnat  some 
one  swindled  him  out  of  his  hat.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  an  adventure  ? ” 

Neither  Gilbey  nor  1 spoke,  so  Tom,  after  eyeing  us  for  a 
minute  or  two,  started  off  again.  “ You  think  it  wonder- 
ful ! So  it  is,  but  I can  tell  you  more  wonderful  tales  than 
that ” 

“ Oh,  oh ! ” gasped  Gilbey,  “Mercy  ! Help  me  below — 
I faint — I die ! ” 

“ Do  you  want  to  kill  us,  Tom  ? ” I cried,  reproachfully. 

“ Do  1 want  to  kill  you  ? ” repeated  Tom,  scornfully. 
“Some  people  can  stand  nothing!  1 11  go  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  my  genius.’’ 

So  Tom  went  forward  to  the  galley  to  harrow  up  the 
souls  of  the  seamen,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
already. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DETAINING  OrEliATORS’  SPECIMENS. 
During  the  score  of  years,  or  nearly,  we  have  had  the 
Editorial  charge  of  this  journal,  we  have  been  in  constant 
receipt,  at  intervals,  of  complaints  from  operators  that 
specimens,  sent  as  examples  of  their  work  in  reply  to  adver- 
tisements, have  been  detained,  no  pres.sure  serving  to  secure 
their  restoration.  In  some  of  the  cases  into  which  we  have 
bad  opportunity  of  making  enquiry,  we  have  found  that 
the  detention  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  sender, 
who  bad  failed  to  send  an  address ! In  some,  he  had  failed 
to  put  any  name  or  distinctive  mark  on  the  specimens,  and 
in  the  haste  of  opening  several  similar  letters,  the  specimens 
had  got  mixed  without  presenting  any  aid  to  sorting  them  ; 
in  some,  to  the  absence  of  an  addressed  aud  stamped  enve- 
lope, when  the  advertiser— churlishly  enough,  it  must  be 
admitted— declined  to  address  aud  stamp  a dozen  or  a score 
of  envelopes  for  the  purpose  of  sending  back  what  appeared 
to  him  valueless  specimens. 

But  there  are,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  some 
cases  in  which  some  good  specimens  are  appropriated 
because  they  possess  some  value  or  interest. 

We  have  just  received  a complaint  from  a correspondent, 
of  twice  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same 
person,  which  gives  the  circumstance  a deliberate,  if  not  a 
systematic  air.  Here  is  the  letter,  with  the  name  omitted, 
in  deference  to  the  uncertain  character  of  the  English  libel 
laws : — 

“Some  time  since,  having  occasion  to  advertise  in  your 
columns  for  a situation  as  assistant,  I received  a reply  from 
* * • of  Sheiborne,  requesting  me  to  send  carte  of  self 

and  specimens  of  my  work,  which  I at  once  did.  I then 
received  another  letter  asking  if  I was  capable  of  undertaking 
retouching;  this  J answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  neither 
received  a reply  nor  my  specimens,  and  heaid  no  more  from 
him  until  last  week,  when  he  again  answered  an  advertise- 
ment of  mine  requesting  specimen.  I then  wrote  him  asking 
him  to  return  the  ones  ho  had  previouslv  received,  but  can 
get  no  reply.  My  object  in  asking  you  to  insert  this  is, 
that  any  who  have  been  treated  in  a like  manner  may  com- 
municate with  me  with  a view  of  taking  steps  to  put  a stop 
to  this  shameful  system  of  obtaining  specimens,  and  in  many 
cases  from  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  part  with  them. — I am 
dear  sir,  your  respectfully,  “ C.  W.” 

We  think  that  whether  such  detention  of  specimens  arises 
from  carelessness,  churlishness,  or  dishonesty,  the  cruelty 
it  involves  cm  never  have  occurred  to  the  perpetrator.  An 
operator  applying  for  an  engagement,  without  the  means  of 
showing  the  quality  of  the  work  he  cau  produce,  is  help- 
less indeed,  and  must  often  remain  so. 

It  is,  we  fear,  very  little  use  to  appeal  to  those  who 
neglect  to  return  such  things  through  carelessness,  as  care- 


e ssness  is  an  unconscious  fault  which  few  men,  however 
careless,  admit,  or  recognize  in  themselves.  The  remedy 
chiefly  rests  with  the  operator  in  dealing  with  his  speci- 
mens. Let  him  work  across  alt  of  them — say  on  the  back- 
ground— his  own  name,  so  that  they  cannot  be  exhibited  as 
the  work  of  some  one  else.  Let  him  also  place  them  always 
in  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  so  that  they  can  be 
returned  to  him  without  trouble.  And  let  him  carefully 
avoid  sending  .all  he  possesses  to  any  one  man.  With  these 
precautions  duly  reg.arded,  there  would  occur  few  occasions 
for  complaint,  such  as  that  so  legitimately  made  in  the 
above  letter. 

o 

THE  ALLEGED  EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  persistent  vitality  of  an  error  is  amazing.  Everybody 
interested  in  photography  remembers  the  long  investiga- 
[ tion  devoted  to  some  old  pictures  alleged  to  bo 
I photographs,  discovered  in  Watt’s  house  at  Soho,  Bir- 
’ miugham.  The  basis  of  the  supposition  that  they  might 
be  photographs  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  mono- 
chromes, they  were  copies  of  paintings,  and  were  manifestly 
by  a process  of  multiplying,  as  there  were  several  duplicates 
of  some.  Th.at  they  were  not  photographs  was  manifest 
for  several  reasons,  one  being  sufficient,  namely,  that  the 
duplicates  were  not  identic.al,  as,  if  printed  from  a cliche, 
they  must  have  been.  Despite  the  decision  of  various 
capable  investigators,  we  fin«l  in  Mai/fair,  a generally  well 
informed  journal,  a paragraph  like  tlie  following:  — 

“ Sankey’s  way  of  securing  immortality — going  down  to 
untold  .ages  .as  a voice  singing  ‘ Hold  the  Fort ! ’ on  a 
piece  of  tin-foil,  sealed  up  in  a foundation  stone — is  not  a 
b.ad  notion.  Only,  by  the  time  the  future  generations  find 
that  hieroglyphic  scrawl,  the  chances  are  the  phonograph 
will  have  been  forgotten,  aud  its  turn  for  being  re  invented 
will  be  coming  round  again.  I am  haunted  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  photographic  negatives  that  were  found 
behind  the  wainscoting  of  James  Watt’s  room,  a hundred 
years  .after  he  had  hidden  them  away.  Photography  had 
been  discovered,  forgotten,  and  then  discovered  again  as  a 
perfectly  new  thing.” 

Apart  from  the  revival  of  the  general  error,  we  may  re- 
mark that  there  never  was  either  supposition  or  allegation 
that  the  pictures  were  negatives,  aud  they  were  |found 
amongst  the  rubbish  stored  away  in  an  unused  room  at 
Soho,  not  behind  the  wainscoting  of  Watt’s  room.  We 
may  as  well  quote  another  paragraph  from  the  same 
writer,  as  it  refers  to  photography,  and  contains  another 
curious  error.  Here  it  is: — 

“ Photography  leads  me  to  mention  Sarony,  the  famous 
Scarborough  artist,  who  died  last  week  in  the  prosperous 
town  he  had  done  so  much  to  make.  I remember  Sarony 
thirty  years  ago,  before  he  found  his  way  to  Scarborough 
and  a fortune.  He  travelled  in  a handsome  caravan  from 
town  to  town,  popularising  the  Daguerreotype.  Sun- 
portraiture  on  glass  had  not  been  recovered  then  from  the 
strange  oblivion  to  which  Jammy  Watt  had  consigned  it. 
A quarter  of  a century  makes  a vast  difference  to  some 
men.  Now  there  is  Sarony  Square,  and  all  the  world  h.as 
seen  the  handiwork  of  the  tall,  handsome  man  with  the  long 
flowing  beard.” 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  remarking  that  Sarony, 
truly  a handsome  man,  with  a long  flowing  beard,  a 
splendid  chest  and  shoulders,  the  torso,  in  fact,  of  a giant, 
was  not  a tall  man,  but  slightly  under  middle  height. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Magistratfs  and  Photographers— Photographing  the 
Natives — Dry  Pl.vtes  of  Gel.ytine. 
Magistrates  and  Photographers. — Magistrates  seem  likely 
to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  chronicles  of  photo- 
graphy. The  ridiculous  spectacle  that  one  of  them  made 
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of  himself  the  other  day,  when  he  ordered  the  name  of  a 
photographer  to  be  struck  off  the  jury  list  on  the  ground 
that  no  photographer  was  suflicieutly  intelligent  to  consider 
a criminal  verdict,  appears  not  to  be  an  isolated  c?se.  A 
similar  incident,  in  which  parts  were  played  by  a magistrate 
and  a photographer,  happened  the  other  day  at  Paris,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  known.  As  is  no  doubt  the  case  in 
England,  the  portrait  photographers  of  reputation  here 
request  alt  their  customers  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
orders  before  allowing  them  to  be  taken.  This  is  a regula- 
tion to  which  the  public  is  well  accustomed,  and  to  which 
it  submits  quite  willingly,  knowing  that  every  well-bred 
visitor  will  conform  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  an  estab- 
lishment to  which  he  repairs  at  his  own  inclination.  With 
this  view,  also,  it  is  always  customary  to  have  w'ritten  up 
in  large  letters,  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  the  orders 
are  taken;  “Customers  are  requested  to  pay  before  being 
taken.”  In  the  house  where  the  incident  we  are  about  to 
relate  happened,  this  notice  W’as  written  up  in  four 
languages  on  a window  frame  on  one  of  the  Boulvards  ; 
no  one,  therefore,  could  plead  ignorance.  tlowever, 
a gentleman  one  day  lately  presented  himself  at  the  office 
of  this  establishment,  leading  by  the  hand  a pretty 
girl,  of  whom  he  desired  to  have  a photograph  taken  ; and 
after  he  had  made  choice  of  the  style  and  size  he  wished 
for,  he  was  politely  requested  by  the  young  lady  who 
booked  the  order  to  be  good  enough  to  settle  the  amount. 
But  though  she  directed  his  attention  to  the  notice  on  the 
window  frame,  his  hand  did  not  seem  to  be  finding  its 
way  to  his  pocket,  and  as  he  appeared  to  pay  no  attention, 
it  became  necessary  to  repeat  the  request  several  times. 
I’his  attracted  the  attention  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  wao  just  engaged  in  taking  the  orders  of  a 
celebrated  personage  ; and  when  the  hatter,  without  any 
reminder  being  necessary,  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  cashier  with  the  object  of  discharging  his  account, 
the  former  turned  to  his  dilatory  customer,  and,  with  a 
courteous  movement,  observed,  “ You  see,  sir,  all  our 
visitors  do  not  require  to  be  asked  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  establishment.’’  “ Have  you,  then,  the  pretension,’’ 
asked  the  visitor,  “to  require  payment  before  you  deliver 
the  goods?”  It  is  the  custom  of  the  house,  sir  ; you 
may  see  by  that  notice  that  no  one  is  deceived.”  “ But  if 
you  cannot  place  confidence  in  me,  why  am  I to  trust 
you  ? ” “ No  one  compels  you  to  come  to  me,  sir.’’  “ Well, 

then,  I will  pay  ; but  it  is  understood  that  I have  a right 
to  refuse  the  goods  if  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  my 
order.”  “ Certainly,  sir  ; our  clients  are  too  distinguished 
for  us  to  offend  them.”  With  this  hint  the  proprietor  left 
the  room,  while  his  unknown  customer  proceeded  to  pay 
his  account  with  an  ugly  look  of  discontent  on  his  face. 
Fortunately,  it  was  his  lovely  little  girl  who  was  to  be  taken  ; 
if  he  himself  had  been  sitting,  the  camera  would  have  ren- 
dered an  expression  of  countenance  which  the  photographer 
might  have  labelled  with  justice,  Lc  quart  d’heure  de  Rabelais. 
“It  is  then  agreed,  mademoiselle,”  said  the  stranger,  after 
pocketing  his  purse,  “ that  1 have  the  right  to  return  the 
photograph  of  my  little  girl  if  it  is  not  successful  ? ” 
“Certainly,  sir,”  replied  the  cashier,  “you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  walk 
upstairs  into  the  studio?  ” “ Here  is  my  card,  mademoi- 
selle,” said  the  gentleman  ; and  on  glancing  at  the  card,  in 
order  to  enter  the  name  and  address  of  her  troublesome 
customer,  the  cashier  was  doubly  astonished  to  see  that  the 
originator  of  this  little  scene  (the  like  of  which  she  had 
never  experienced  since  she  had  presided  at  the  pay-desk 

of  her  employer)  was  a M.  A , Jugc  de  Paix.  The 

magistrate’s  child  was  duly  photographed  with  all  the 
care  which  so  little  amenable  a visitor  would  be  sure  to 
command,  and  after  the  sitting  the  operator,  not  without 
some  stiffness,  said:  “You  will  receive  a proof,  sir,  the 
day  after  to-morrow.” 

Of  course,  it  will  be  <at  once  guessed  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  most  successful  proof  that  had  ever  been 
secured  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  indignity  of  a * 


refusal.  “ Give  a dog  a bad  name,  and  hang  him.”  The 
next  day  the  magistrate  reappeared,  and  with  a coldly- 
polite  air,  handed  b.ack  the  admir.able  likeness  of  his  little 
heiress  (let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  her  future  husband,  that 
she  does  not  inherit  her  father's  character).  “ I bring  back 
your  proof,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  operator,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  disturbed  and  fetched  away  from  his  work ; 
“it  is  not  good.  Tell  them  to  return  my  money.’’  “ Will 
you  allow  me,  sir?’’  replied  the  artist.  “ This  proof  is  a 
success  in  every  respect.  However,  if  you  wish  it,  we  will 
take  another.  Only  permit  your  little  girl  to  sit  again,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you.”  “Not  at  all ! Not  at  all  ; 
I have  already  warned  you.  Return  me  my  money  ; you  told 
me  1 had  the  right  to  refuse  the  portrait.”  “ Quite  true,  sir,” 
replied  the  photographer,  “but  that  was  in  the  case  of  a 
failure.  I will  do  the  work  over  again,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  completely  justified,  but  I will  not  return  you  your 
money  unless  a competent  judge  will  declare  that  the  photo- 
graph I have  sent  you  is  really  a bad  one.”  “ Very  well,  sir  ; 
you  refuse  to  keep  your  engagements,  and  you  shall  hear 
from  me.”  “ I shall  be  ghad  to  do  so,  sir,”  said  the  photo- 
grapher ; bat  before  he  could  uiter  the  words,  the  magis- 
trate was  already  lost  among  the  crowd  on  the  Boulevards, 
with  such  haste  did  he  descend  the  stairs,  dragging  with 
him  his  little  girl,  whose  eyes  were  wide  open  with 
astonishment. 

The  next  day  the  photographer  received  a stamped  paper. 
The  magistrate  h.ad  summoned  him  to  appear  before  a 
colleague  of  his  own,  the  magistrate  of  that  special  district 
of  the  city,  as  an  arbitrator.  Before  this  Court,  relying  on 
his  official  position,  he  had  made  arrangements  to  bring  his 
photograph  and  his  complaints,  although  by  doing  so  in 
this  way  he  kept  more  than  a hundred  persons,  who  really 
had  a piior  right  to  be  heard,  waiting  for  an  audience.  He 
expounded  his  case  at  full  length,  and  concluded  by 
demanding  the  repayment  of  money  paid  in  advance  for 
goods  refused  as  not  being  according  to  the  order.  The 
photographer,  in  reply  to  the  magistrate  before  whom  ho 
had  been  summoned,  stited  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  keep 
so  many  persons  waiting  with  business,  probably  much 
more  important  than  this,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say  further 
than  to  repeat  his  offer  to  execute  the  portrait  again  ; he 
added  that  he  denied  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  cited,  and  that  he  would  only  submit  to  the 
decision  of  a photographic  artist.  The  arbitration  having 
thus  fallen  through,  the  case  was  remitted  to  another 
Court.  Here  the  plaintiff  pleaded  that  no  one  could  better 
than  himself  form  a judgment  as  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
portrait  to  his  own  child  ; that  he  declined  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  arbitrary  regulation  of  a house  of  business  which, 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  the 
photographer,  firm  as  destiny,  and  immovable  as  his  own 
camera,  stuck  to  his  text : “ I do  not  admit  the  competence 
of  this  tribunal ; I demand  an  expert.”  The  judge,  not 
having  a precedent  at  hand,  and  really  not  knowing  how 
to  get  out  of  the  fix  into  which  his  colleague  had  forced 
him,  at  last  gave  utterance  to  the  terrible  words:  “I 
nominate  such  and  such  a photographer  as  expert.’’ 
Tableau  ! The  photographer  left  the  Court  as  radiant  as 
the  morning  star,  the  plaintiff  with  his  feathers  ruffled  like 
a hen  who  has  had  a narrow  escape  from  a fox  ; and,  in 
fact,  this  magistrate,  who  had  wished  to  be  at  the  same 
time  judge  and  plaintiff  in  his  own  cause,  never  afterwards 
put  in  an  appearance.  He  gave  up  his  money  and  waived 
the  right  of  having  his  photograph  taken  again — all  which 
is  a niatter  of  course. 

Now,  this  little"  story,  which  is  really  and  strictly  true, 
affects,  perhaps,  more  than  at  first  sight  appears,  the 
question  first  mentioned  of  the  magistrate  who  refused  to 
allow  the  name  of  a photographer  to  be  inserted  on  the 
j ury  list.  Perhaps  the  same  man  is  the  hero  of  both  narra- 
tives ; this  would  at  once  explain  why  he  regarded  a photo- 
grapher as  a person  devoid  of  intelligence,  because  he  had 
once  met  one  who  possessed  more  than  himself. 

(2’o  be  continued.) 
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GER.MAN  CORRESPONDEMGE. 

BY  DK.  YOGEL.* 

Dr.  Sciiulz-Sellack  Deceased— The  Purple  of  Ancient 
Times  a New  Piiotngrapihc  Substance— Sensitizing 
Albumen  Paper  by  Immersing— The  Latest  about 
Gelatine  Plates. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  recently  expressed  regret  that 
there  v.'as  nothing  heard  any  more  from  the  renowned 
German  photo-chemist,  Dr.  Schulz-Sellack,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Doctor  had  been  dead  for 
some  months  already.  He  died  in  May  of  this  year,  having 
taken  poison,  together  with  his  adopted  father  and  his 
mother.  All  three  had  been  living  formerly  in  pretty  com- 
fortable circumstances,  but  by-and-bye  they  became  re- 
duced, step  by  step,  and  when  the  last  had  gone,  they  com- 
mitted suicide.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the 
departed  man  of  science  kept  his  misery  locked  up  all 
within  himself,  as  otherwise  his  friends  would  cheerfully 
have  helped  him  to  bridge  over  his  momentary  difficulties. 
Dr.  Schulz-Sellack  was  not  unknown  in  America.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  1871,  after  having  published  some 
very  interesting  papers  upon  the  photography  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  relation  between  absorption  and  photo- 
graphic effect.  lie  assisted  Kurtz,  in  New  Y’ork,  as 
retoucher  for  some  time,  and  went  with  Gould,  in  1872,  to 
Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  sciences.  His  old  friends  and  colleagues 
seldom  got  a glimpse  of  him,  and  only  the  notice  of  his 
death  drew  general  attention  to  him  once  more.  The  last 
fruit  of  his  researches  published  by  him  related  to  brome- 
silver  paper.  He  found  that  brome-silver  could  be  used 
in  the  positive  process  just  as  well  as  chlor-silver.  Brome- 
silver  paper,  by  itself  alone,  however,  gives  only  weak 
pictures,  and  it  is  only  after  fuming  with  ammonia  that  it 
prints  really  beautiful  and  brilliant,  and  also  much  faster 
than  chlor-silver  paper.  U pon  his  recommendation  brome- 
silver  paper  was  practic.ally  tested,  and  the  fact  was 
thereby  established  that  the  making  of  chlor-silver  and 
brome-silver  produced  extraordinary  brilliant  pictures.  In 
spite  of  all,  the  papers  did  not  prove  a success  in  practice ; 
their  extreme  sensitiveness  proved  to  be  more  of  a draw- 
back than  an  advantage,  for  they  require  special  thick 
negatives,  that  the  lights  might  remain  white.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  observations  made  by  Schulz-Sellack  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  crystals  of  chlor-silver,  brome-silver, 
and  iodine  silver  in  the  light.  He  prepared  plates  of  so- 
called  vitreous  iodine  silver,  which  were  quite  diaphanous, 
but  became  dull  in  the  light.  He  even  copied  pictures  on 
such  plates,  and  it  thereby  was  observed  that  according  to 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  light,  curious  colours  appeared, 
which  phenomena  he  made  mention  of  in  explaining  the 
coloured  photographs  of  I’oitevin,  Niepce,  &c.  Dr. 
Schulz-Sellack  left  no  papers  behind  him.  He  declared 
all  of  them  to  be  worthless,  and  burned  them  up.  What  a 
pity  that  the  untiring,  highly-gifted  scientist  had  to  speak 
thus  despondingly. 

One  of  our  younger  chemists.  Dr.  Schnuck,  who  occupies 
himself  much  with  experiments  on  alizarine,  published  re- 
cently an  interesting  work  upon  the  purple  of  the  ancient 
times,  and  according  to  these  experiments,  this  in  olden 
times  so  much  desired  and  praised  colour  seems  to  be  a 
photographically  interesting  substance.  It  is  the  secretion 
of  the  purple  fish.  Schnuck  writes: — “ When  a piece  of 
white  linen  is  soaked  in  this  stuff,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  the  originally  yellow  stuff  changes  from  green 
and  blue  to  purple  or  scarlet,  while  a strong  garlicky  smell 
is  emitted.  Daylight  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  these  colours.  In  the  dark  this  stuff  remains  un- 
changed for  years.  The  colour  is  not  affected  by  alcohol, 
soap,  or  acid ; only  chloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  destroys  it. 


and  we  have  here  a dyestuff  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  ob- 
taining with  most  other  dyestuffs,  not  only  does  not  fade  in 
the  light,  but  actually  gains  in  intensity.  The  stuff  is  much 
less  affected  by  corrosive  substances  than  most  other  similar 
dyestuffs  are.  and  we  have  in  it  a substance  which  answers 
the  most  severe  requirements  in  regard  to  durability  which 
can  possibly  be  made.  If  it  were  possible  to  gain  this  stuff 
in  larger  quantities,  the  problem  of  producing  durable 
photographic  pictures  would  be  solved  in  the  most  simple 
manner.”  Schnuck  states  that  from  four  hundred  pieces 
{Purpura  lapillus)  he  obtained  only  two  milligrammes  of 
the  purple  powder.  But  doubtless  the  purple-fish  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  yield  more  of  the  stuff,  as  otherwise 
the  ancients  could  not  have  used  the  same  in  such  con- 
siderable quantities.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  the 
photographic  properties  of  this  interesting  substance  have 
not  been  discovered  till  now.  Schnuck  classes  this  dyestuff 
(which  he  calls  “ Ruuicin  ”)  among  the  indigo  group,  and 
as  indigo  has  been  produced  already  through  artificial 
means,  it  is  not  improbable  that  also  this  dyestuff  may  be 
obtained  through  artificial  means  some  day,  and  then  its 
use  for  photographic  purposes  will  be  assured,  although 
the  smell — recalling  the  strong  smell  of  garlic — which  is 
emitted  in  Ipriuting  may  not  be  a very  acceptable  and 
pleasant  addition  to  the  other  pronounced  smells  for  an 
elegant  atelier. 

It  has  lately  been  recommended  here  to  sensitize  albu- 
men paper,  not  in  the  old  way  of  floating  on  the  silver 
bath,  but  by  immersing  in  the  silver  bath.  A paper  is  ob- 
tained thereby  which  is  more  than  three  times  as  sen- 
sitive as  ordinary  paper,  and  printing  at  least  just  as 
brilliantly. 

The  gelatine  plates  are  yet  much  talked  about,  and  it  is 
now  a pretty  well-established  fact  that  they  are  gaining 
more  and  more  ground  in  photographic  pr.actice.  In 
summer,  of  course,  when  we  have  plenty  of  light,  we  do 
not  need  those  highly  sensitive  plates;  but  we  want  them 
the  more  in  winter,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  winter  is  the 
real  favourable  season  for  the  gelatine  plates.  They  are 
handled  easily  then,  while  in  summer  their  proper  use  meets 
with  many  difficulties,  as  the  most  recent  experiences  de- 
monstrated. The  gelatine  skin  softens  and  wrinkles,  &c. 
Obernetter  adds  some  isingleass  to  the  gelatine  to  avoid 
these  annoyances ; but  the  best  is  to  apply  cold  water,  and 
the  ice-pitcher  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  the  dark  room  in  case  the  gelatine 
process  is  introduced  into  summer  practice.  Obernetter 
tried,  some  months  ago,  to  introduce  liquid  gelatine  emul- 
sion into  the  market,  but  the  same  did  not  prove  a success. 
In  summer  it  did  not  keep,  and  now  Obernetter  has 
replaced  it  with  solid  emulsion,  as  did  also  Kennett. 
While-, with  other  plates,  insufficient  sensitiveness  proves 
a drawback,  it  may  happen  with  gelatine  plates  that  the 
over-abundance  of  sensitiveness  works  disaster.  When  I 
am  experimenting  with  gelatine  plates  in  summer,  I have 
to  shut  off  my  whole  studio,  with  the  exception  of  an  aper- 
ture of  about  fifty  square  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
exposure, and  yet  I must  not  expose  more  than  from  three 
to  five  seconds.  In  out-door  work  the  instantaneous  shutter 
is  quite  insufficient,  and  it  would  be  a grateful  task  for  the 
skilled  mechanics  to  construct  an  instantaneous  shutter, 
working  quick,  without  shaking  the  objective.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  if  the  gelatine  plates  come  into  general  use, 
large  and  costly  objectives  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  we 
can  then  easily  work  with  the  smaller  and  cheaper  apl  anats 
of  Steinheil,  or  with  the  rapid  rectilinears. 


THE  SUPPOSED  COMPOUND  NATURE  OF  THE 
ELEMENTS.* 

BY  J.  NORM.AN  liOCKYEK,  F R.S.,  ETC. 

Continuing  my  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
elements,  I have  found  that  when  carefully  distilled  metallic 
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sodium  was  condensed  in  a capillary  tube,  placed  in  a retort, 
and  heated  in  a Sprengel  vacuum,  it  gave  off  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Phosphorus,  carefully  dried  and 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  gave  off  70  volumes  of  a 
gas  which  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  hydrogen.  Al- 
though it  gave  some  of  the  lines  of  phosphorus,  it  was  not 
PII3,  as  it  had  no  action  on  solution  of  cupric  sulphate. 
A specimen  of  magnesium  carefully  purified  by  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Matthey  gave  me  a magnificent  series  of 
coloured  phenomena.  The  hydrogen  lines  first  appeared, 
then  the  L)  line — not  the  sodium  line,  be  it  understood,  for 
the  green  line  was  absent— and,  lastly,  the  green  line  of 
magnesium  (/>)  and  then,  as  the  temperature  was  increased, 
mixtures  of  all  these  lines,  with  the  blue  line,  the  I)  line 
being  always  the  most  brilliant.  In  this  experiment  only 
2 volumes  of  hydrogen  were  collected.  From  gallium  and 
arsenic  no  gas  of  any  kind  \vas  obtained.  From  sulphur 
and  some  of  its  compounds  sulphurous  anhydride  was  al- 
ways obtained.  From  indium  hydrogen  was  given  off  in 
vacuo  before  heating,  while  from  lithium  no  less  than  100 
volumes  of  hydrogen  were  given  off.  The  conditions  of 
the  experiments  were  always  the  same,  the  only  variable 
being  the  substance  itself. 


LUXOGRAPII  PICTURES  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Siii, — In  your  last  issue,  containing  report  of  the  Corn- 
wall Exhibition,  I am  placed  in  a very  unfair  position  by 
the  judges’  report,  and  also  by  your  correspondent. 

The  pictures  referred  to  were  from  negatives  taken  at  a 
fancy  dress  ball,  a few  months  ago.  During  the  night  of 
the  ball  I exposed  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabinet 
gelatine  plates,  and  obtained  one  hundred  and  forty  good 
negatives.  Knowing  1 was  so  successful,  the  manager  of 
the  Luxograph  Company  asked  me  for  a few  prints  as 
proofs  of  the  good  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  luxo- 
graph, and  1 suppose  sent  those  to  the  Exhibition,  with 
other  work  by  different  photographers,  merely  to  show 
the  kind  of  work  that  could  be  done  by  night.  At  least, 
this  is  the  construction  I put  on  the  matter,  and  trust  to 
find  this  stated  in  your  journal  for  their  own  sake  as  well 
as  my  own,  for  I do  not  like  to  be  suspected  of  having 
done  what  I trust  no  photographer  ever  has  doneor  will 
do — viz.,  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  award  for  work  not 
done  by  himself. 

May  I be  allowed  to  say  that  all  the  negatives  referred 
to  were  exposed  and  developed  by  myself,  hence  the  photo- 
graphs looked  upon  so  dubiously  were  my  own  produc- 
tion.— Yours  truly,  J.  S.  Hazard. 

PS. — I enclose  a few  of  the  specimens  for  your  criti- 
cism. 

[It  was  unfortunate  both  for  Mr.  Hazard  and  the  Luxo- 
graph Company  that  a previous  understanding  bad  not 
been  acquired  before  sending  in  specimens.  The  examples 
exhibited  are  very  highly  commended,  and  that  worthily, 
both  by  our  representative  and  by  the  judges.  The  prints, 
some  of  which  are  before  us,  afford  high  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  lighting  arrangement,  and  to  the  photo- 
graphs being,  as  alleged  in  our  last,  scarcely  inferior  to  wet 
collodion  pictures. — Ed.] 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Luxograph 
Company  to  the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Exhibition,  photographic  department: — 

“Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  the  report  of  the  above 
exhibition,  that  you  (the  judges)  call  special  attention  to 
some  line  examples  of  portraiture  taken  at  night  by  means 
of  the  Luxograph  process,  &c.,  but  owing  to  the  same  pic- 
tures having  been  sent  by  two  exhibitors,  you  (the  judges) 
e unable  to  make  any  award.  W e therefore  feel  it  neces- 


sary that  we  should  at  once  explain  the  reason  of  this 
occurrence,  and  thus  call  your  attention  to  a decided  mis- 
carriage of  justice. 

“ We,  as  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus,  exhibited  two 
frames  of  Luxograph  pictures,  also  an  album,  to  show  the 
results  obtained  by  different  jffiotographers  who  are  using 
the  instrument,  and  not  as  the  photographer  or  as  our 
own  pictures,  and  they  were  thus  labelled  ‘ Luxograph 
Portraits  (Alder  and  Clarke’s  Patent).’  The  pictures  in 
the  album  were  arranged  so  that  the  photographers’  names 
could  be  seen,  and  were  exhibited  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  different  producers. 

“The  award,  therefore  (if  any),  is  clearly  due  to  Mr. 
Hazard,  who  exhibited  a frame  of  Luxograph  pictures  as 
examples  of  his  own  work  and  also  as  specimens  of  tine 
photography  produced  at  a fancy  dress  ball  by  means  of 
the  Luxograph  patent.  If  any  award  had  been  made  us 
for  the  photographs  it  must  have  been  returned,  for  the 
only  one  we  could  accept  would  be  one  for  the  invention 
or  process  now  known  as  the  Luxograph. 

“ We  feel  sure  that  this  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances will  enable  you  to  rectify  the  matter,  .and  that  Mr. 
Hazard  will  not  suffer  through  having  accidentally  pre- 
sented us  with  some  of  the  same  subjects  as  he  himself 
exhibited,  for  there  was  were  150  excellent  cabinet  nega- 
tives out  of  155  taken  on  that  particular  night,  and,  there- 
fore, no  dearth  of  regalias  or  subjects  to  select  from. — We 
have  the  honour  to  m,  “ The  Luxograph  Co." 

[There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  medal  in 
this  case  is  due  to  Mr.  Hazard.  We  fear,  however,  that 
after  the  judges  have  separated,  believing  their  work  done, 
there  is  little  chance  of  a reconsideration  of  the  case.  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  th.at  the  judges  had  set  aside 
difficulties  in  order  to  secure  justice. — Ed.] 


Dear  Sir, — Seeing  in  your  special  correspondent’s  report 
that  itr.  Hazard  and  the  Luxograph  Company  exhibited 
prints  from  the  same  negatives — hence  no  award  was  made- 
one  is  tempt'd  to  ask  a question  with  reference  to  the  medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Cockiug’s  enlarged  group  of  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Had 
Messrs.  Wrattenaud  Co.,  who  prepared  the  gelatine  plate 
upon  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  Autotype  Company,  who 
made  the  enlarged  negative  and  print,  also  exhibited  prints, 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  medal,  or  would  there 
have  been  “ no  award,"  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent?  Not  an  Exhibitor. 

[Our  cornspondent  hits  au  important  blot.  Where  a 
result  is  produced  by  collaboration,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  decide  the  legetimate  claimant  for  the  honours  ofproiluc- 
tion.  Probably  the  judges  would  do  their  duty  in  awarding 
to  the  exhibitor.  It  is  scarcely  their  duty  to  make  detailed 
enquiries  as  to  the  real  producer. — Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  requested  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
remind  intending  exhibitors  that  Friday,  September  2Gth, 
is  the  last  day  appointed  for  the  reception  of  pictures— by 
packing  case,  to  Mr.  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street,  W. ; and 
by  hand,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  I’all  Mall  East. 

Any  further  information  will  be  supplied  on  application 
to, — Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Cocking  (Assistant  Secretary.) 

57,  Queen's  Road,  Feckham,  SM. 


§r0mMu0S  of  Sorwtifs. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  on  Thurday,  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  Adin,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed, 

Ihs  Secretary  read  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  John 
Frankland,  F.  ti.  Yorston,  David  Y’oung,  William  Griffiths, 
and  .M.  Noton. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  Mr.  Noton  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society,  which  proposition  was  accepted  with' acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (Secretary)  then  read  a paper  oa 
“ Photographic  Societies,”  advocating  more  interest,  energy, 
and  management,  with  various  suggestions  of  how  to  obtain 
these.  A discussion  followed. 

Mr.  W.  G.  CooTE  brought  before  the  meeting  a splendid 
collection  of  negatives  by  the  collodio-albumou  process,  and 
many  by  the  gelatine  process. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  exhibited  a quantity  of  photographs  from 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  negatives. 

The  Secretary  showed  a few  gelatine  negatives,  quarter- 
plate  size,  and  two  15  by  12  enlargements  from  the  same  small 
negatives.  He  also  exhibited  two  instantaneous  shutters,  and 
explained  their  action. 

Mr.  John  Chadwick  also  exhibited  an  improved  instan- 
taneous shutter. 

Messrs.  Wade  and  Wright  were  proposed  as  auditors  for  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts. 

The  nomination  paper  was  passed  to  the  members  foroflicers 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  annual  meeting  in  October.  The  meet- 
ing was  then  adjourned. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

A meeting  ot  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Institute, 
on  Wednesday  the  10th  inst..  Professor  Barrett,  F.li.S.E., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  five  new  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Robinson  road  a paper,  principally  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  beginners,  on  the  “ Amateur  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy.” At  the  conclusion,  an  animated  debate  took  place 
on  many  of  the  points  raised,  especially  the  sizes  of  the 
cameras  and  plates  desirable  for  the  average  amateur. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  each  member  who  took  part 
in  the  recent  excursion  of  the  Society  to  Powerscourt  Water- 
fall to  produce  the  results  of  his  day’s  work,  and  to  explain 
and  exhibit  the  failures. 

The  negatives  and  prints  shown  having  been  fully  inspected 
and  criticised,  the  result  of  the  day’s  outing  was  generally 
considered  most  satisfactory,  each  member  having  secured 
several  fine  negatives  as  a souvenir  ot  the  first  excursion  of 
the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
October. 


Berlin  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  June  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Herr  Promm,  as,  in  consequence  of  having  injured  his  foot, 
tl  e President,  Professor  11.  Vogel,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Herr  O.  Heim,  of  Grimmen,  sent  a receipt  for  making  a 
durable  paste.  He  takes  20  grammes  of  wheat  starch,  and 
makes  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  a little  cold  water;  then  he 
pours  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water  all  at  once — not  gradually — into 
this  paste,  and  stirs  it  rapidly.  A little  carbolic  or  salicylic 
acid  is  then  stirred  in,  and  a paste  is  obtained  which  will 
keep  indefinitely  (or  at  any  rate  until  it  dries  up)  in  a cool 
place. 

Several  of  the  members  present  remarked  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  paste  in  the  same  way,  and  found  it  very 
good ; but 

Herr  Eoloff  observed  that  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
best  starch,  as  good  paste  could  not  be  made  with  the  inferior 
kinds. 

Herr  Boll  stated  that  ho  found  paste  to  stand  very  well 
when  kept  under  cold  water. 

Herreu  Bolhoevener  and  IIeidenhads,  of  Munich,  sub- 
mitted their  patent  process  for  producing  collotype  plates  in 
high  relief ; but 

Herr  Schahl  expressed  a fear  that  by  this  process  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  relief  were  liable  to  spoil,  as,  according  to 
the  description  which  had  been  given,  the  soft  places  in  the 


plate,  where  the  light  had  not  acted,  were  wiped  away  with  a 
soft  cloth  cushion, 

Herr  Hartmann,  of  the  firm  of  Loescher  and  Petsch,  exhi- 
bited a collection  of  photographic  portraits  and  genre  studies. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch  take 
some  of  their  pictures  of  an  object  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
with  the  shadow  thrown  on  a white  background,  and  yet  they 
appear  soft  and  harmonious.  Others  are  taken  in  the  studio,  but 
with  a white  background  ; a lady  in  Egyptian  costume  taken  in 
this  way  gave  a very  striking  picture.  In  the  case  of  another 
lady,  taken  at  an  open  window,  the  clear  atmosphere  formed 
the  white  background. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch  for  having,  as  so  often  on  previous 
occasions,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  new  and  inte- 
resting work,  the  originality  of  which  merits  imitation.  On 
account  of  their  very  artistic  appearance,  the  photographs  ex- 
cited general  admiration,  and  were  warmly  praised  by  Ilerren 
Reichard  and  Schaarwachter,  who  believed  that  these  pictures 
gave  an  indication  that  photography  would  soon  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  hold  its  own  in  rivalry  with  creative  art. 

Herr  Wight  showed  a new  pneumatic  shutter  for  the  camera. 
It  consists  of  a long  board  having  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
and  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  in  front  of  the  ob- 
jective. “When  quite  at  the  top  it  is  held  fast  by  a spring, 
and  the  lower  part  closes  the  objective.  This  spring  being  re- 
leased by  pneumatic  pressure,  the  board  falls,  and  the  objective 
is  thus  closed  by  the  upper  part.  The  exposure  lasts  only  so 
long  as  the  time  taken  by  the  opening  to  pass  bofore  the  objec- 
tive, and  this  time  has  been  calculated  by  Herr  Wight  us  one- 
twentieth  ot  a second.  To  increase  the  length  of  the  exposure 
the  grooves  and  board  are  placed  in  a slanting  position  ; to 
shorten  it,  an  india-rubber  spring  is  fastened  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  board,  and  pulls  it  down,  so  that  the  opening  passes  over 
the  objective  in  about  one-fortieth  of  a second. 

Herr  Reichard  described  the  attempts  he  had  made  to  ob- 
tain on  salted  paper  an  enlargement  of  an  ordinary  negative 
by  moans  of  retlecled  sunlight  without  getting  an  image,  even 
after  an  exposure  of  three  hours. 

Herr  Prumm  believed  that  for  enlargements  the  negative 
must  be  very  thin  and  transparent. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  added 
that  he  had  produced  very  good  enlargements  with  such  nega- 
tives on  ordinary  albumen  or  salted  paper  by  using  a solar 
camera  in  which  the  sunlight  is  thrown  direct  on  the  negative 
by  means  of  a condensing  lens  ; in  this  way  he  had  enlarged 
a carte  bust  to  three-quarter  lifo-sizi  with  an  exposure  of  five 
quarters  of  an  hour.  With  reflected  sunlight,  of  course,  the 
exposure  would  be  longer,  and  the  enlargement  could  not  pro- 
bably be  carried  to  any  greater  extent  with  a chance  of  pro- 
ducing a good  result.  Unfortunately,  excellent  as  this  process 
is,  it  can  only  be  employed  to  a limited  extent  in  a place  like 
Berlin,  where  the  necessary  intensity  and  continuous  direction 
of  sunlight  could  not  always  be  relied  on  ; in  winter,  for  ex- 
ample, the  solar  camera  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Another  draw- 
back is  that,  as  experiencs  shows,  the  public  will  only  order 
enlargemen  sofa  negative  after  the  required  number  of  prints 
have  been  taken  from  it ; but,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  ordinary  negatives  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  this  process,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  take 
fresh  ones.  To  obtain  the  required  degree  of  transparency  is 
often  very  diflicult.  Instead  of  common  paper,  Herr  Schaar- 
wacbterrecommeiids  the  useof  V’an  Monckhoven’snitro-glucose 
paper;  he  observed  that  Wunder,  of  Hanover,  has  used  such 
paper  for  solar  enlargements,  after  silvering  for  only  half  a 
minute,  and  then  drying  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 
The  result  is  that  the  image  does  not  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  paper,  but  remains  on  the  surface,  and  in  consequence 
stands  cut  more. 

A letter  was  read  from  Herr  V.  Schumann  complaining  of 
want  of  success  with  the  gelatine  emulsion  process,  and  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  cause  thereof.  His  letter  ran  as 
follows  : — “ I operated  most  carefully,  according  to  Bennett’s 
formulas.  I emulsified  for  seventy-two  hours  at  a temperature 
of  from  30'’  to  32°  U.,  and  washed  the  emulsion  under  a tap, of 
filtered  town-wafer.  Bofore  coating  the  plate,  I take  care  to 
bring  both  it  and  the  emulsion  to  a temperature  of  30®  O , 
when  the  emulsion  will  flow  easily.  Drying  is  rapidly  eftocted 
with  the  help  of  one  of  Vogel’s  drying  boxes.  The  negative 
possesses  wonderful  delicacy,  provided  the  film  is  not  injured 
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in  developing  or  intensifying.  I develop  in  n pan  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  (I  : 300),  potassium  bromide  (1  : 8),  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  ammonia,  according  as  required.  So  soon  as  the  finest 
details  appear,  the  gelatine  begins  to  separate,  generally  at  the 
edge  of  the  plate  ; after  the  lapse  of  a couple  of  seconds  it  frills, 
and  the  image  is  destroyed.  Washing  quickly  to  a certain  ex- 
tent stops  the  injury  from  extending,  but  it  may  be  quite  pre- 
vented by  fi.xing  before  intensifying.  When  the  plate  is  in- 
tensified with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  citrate,  the  wholo  or 
part  ot  the  image  often  separates  immediately  previous  to  its 
ataining  the  required  intensity.  This  defect  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  when  the  intensification  is  effected  with  mercury 
chloride,  and  afterwards  with  ammonia.  Star-shaped  spots 
are  formed,  and  then  soon  float  off.  and  lie  loose  on  the  surface 
ot  the  glass.  The  clearest  lights  are  less  often  attacked,  and 
remain  after  washing  as  parts  of  the  image.  I have  submitted 
plates  coated  with  the  same  emulsion  to  treatment  of  various 
kinds ; I have  developed  both  with  iron  oxalate  and  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  using  sometimes  stronger,  sometimes  weaker, 
solutions;  I have  intensified,  after  fixing,  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver,  and  also  with  mercury,  but  the  same  imperfection 
always  made  its  appearance — sometimes  in  greater,  sometimes 
in  lesser,  degree.” 

Herr  Wight  remarked  that  he  had  experienced  the  same 
defects,  but  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  real  cause.  They 
did  not  occur  now  so  frequently  as  formerly  ; but  he  could 
never  be  sure  of  having  entirely  got  rid  of  them.  He  had 
observed  that  they  were  more  likely  to  make  their  appearance 
when  the  emulsification  had  bteu  extended  over  a long  time. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  clean  the  plates  properly  ; he  him- 
self used  ammonia,  and  afterwards  clean  cloths  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  never  empk-yed  a substratum.  In  developing,  he  used 
a weaker  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (viz.,  1 :800)  than  the  writer 
of  the  letter.  To  prevent  the  film  from  separating  he  varnished 
the  edges  of  the  plates  with  a solution  of  caoutchouc.  Generally 
he  advised  that  plates  which  showed  a tendency  to  frilling  or 
separating  should  bo  dipped  lor  half-a-minate  into  a concen- 
trated solution  of  alum,  although,  of  course,  in  that  case,  the 
intensifying  would  proceed  much  more  slowly.  He  had  found 
the  above-mentioned  defects  to  occur  much  oftenor  with  plates 
and  emulsions  prepared  in  hot  weather;  on  that  account  he 
recommended  that  plates  which  it  is  intended  to  use  in 
summer  should  be  prepared  in  the  cool  weather  of  spring. 

Herr  0.  Lindner  always  uses  a substratum  for  gelatine  plates, 
as  without  it  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  even  coating. 


The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  July,  Professor  Vogel 
in  the  chair. 

Professor  Spore  informed  the  Aosociation  by  letter  that  the 
Solar  Observatory  at  Potsdam  was  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  stated  that  it  would  be  open  to  members  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  President  suggested  that  so  soon  as  the 
Institution  was  definitely  in  working  onler  the  members  of 
the  Association  should  undertake  an  excursion  to  visit  it. 

Herr  Metner,  of  Breisach,  sent  an  illustrated  list  of  prices 
of  dynamo-electric  machines  for  the  electric  light.  The 
President  drew  attention  to  one  of  the  smaller  machines,  pro- 
ducing a light  equivalent  to  300  candles,  which  he  thought 
might  bo  very  useful  for  photographic  purposes.  Such  a 
machine  would  cost  about  i34,  with  an  additional  £9  for  the 
self-regulating  lamp  ; it  is  on  the  Siemens’  principle,  and 
requires  two  men  to  turn  it. 

Herr  Reichard  feared  that  a machine  set  in  motion  by 
hand  would  produce  an  irregular  light ; it  had  been  observed 
that  gas-motors  were  open  to  this  objection. 

Professor  Vogel  explained  that  any  unsteadiness  in  the 
light  was  not  due  to  the  machine,  provided  that  the  fly-wheel 
and  transmission  by  toothed  wheel  run  smoothly. 

Herr  C.  Quidde  was  of  opinion  that  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging — to  which  purpose  the  electric  light  would  in  the 
first  instance  be  applied— unsteadiness  would  not  be  of  any 
great  importance. 

Dr.  Vogel  exhibited  two  examples  of  metal  decoration, 
produced  by  Herr  Falk’s  photographic  method;  one  of  them 
was  a plate  with  figure  drrwiugs,  the  other  a lamp-stand  with 
ornaments.  The  method  consists  in  coating  the  metallic 
surface  with  a photographic  film,  which  is  then  exposed  under 
a transparent  positive ; by  this  arrangement  the  parts  lying 
beneath  the  dark  places  of  the  positive  are  not  aflected  by 
he  light,  "aud  are  consequently  capable  of  being  etched. 


With  curved  surfaces  a print  taken  in  fatty  ink  on  paper  by 
a photographic  method  is  transferred  to  the  metal,  and  all 
the  parts  covered  with  the  ink  are  by  this  means  protected 
from  the  etching.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  this  process  that  the 
etching  fluid  colours  all  the  etched  places  black,  and  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Herr  Soiiahl  showed  some  specimens  of  prints  taken  by  a 
new  process.  His  method,  as  he  described  it,  is  to  coat  a thin 
zinc  plate  with  chroinated  gelatine,  which  he  then  exposes 
under  a negative.  The  film  is  then  rolleil  up  with  some 
reducing  substance,  which  adheres  only  to  the  parts  affected 
by  tho  light.  Tracing-paper  impregnated  with  iron  is  then 
pressed  against  the  plate,  and  the  iron  being  reduced  at  those 
places,  an  image  is  obtained  which  is  said  to  be  much  more 
delicate  than  one  produced  by  ordinary  photo-lithography. 

Herr  Boll  reported  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  sensi- 
tize albumenized  paper  by  direct  immersion  in  tho  silver 
bath,  instead  of  floating.  He  found  that  when  tho  silvering 
was  executed  in  this  way  for  about  four  minutes,  the  paper 
copied  about  one-third  more  rapidly  than  one  silvered  only  on 
one  side,  and  that  the  pictures  obtained  left  nothing  to  bo 
desired  as  regards  purity  and  brilliancy. 

Herr  Brandt  remarked  that  this  method  used  formerly  to 
bo  recommended  in  cases  where  tho  bath  was  weak  ; but 
Herr  Boll  objected  that  with  a weak  bath  the  albumen  was 
liable  to  separate. 

Herr  Harowsky  pointed  out  that  when  a little  silver  is 
accidentally  deposited  on  tho  reversed  side  of  the  paper  tho 
spot  becomes  visible  in  copying,  but  disappears  again  in 
fixing.  Occasionally  such  a spot  appears  lighter  than  tho 
rest  of  the  picture. 

Referring  to  this,  Herr  Halwas  had  observed  that  spots  of 
a similar  kind  only  make  their  appearance  when  tne  bath  is 
weak. 

Professor  VoGEL  explained  tho  greater  sensitiveness  of 
paper  silvered  on  both  sides  by  the  fact  that  a portion  of  the 
metallic  chloride  witn  which  the  paper  is  impregnated  is  not 
reduced  when  the  paper  is  silvered  on  one  side  only,  and 
affects  the  sensitiveness. 

Apropos  of  this  discussion,  Herr  Richter  mentioned  that 
he  had  detected  no  diffjrenco  between  papers  silvered  for 
three  minutes  only,  and  those  left  in  the  bath  for  halt- 
an-hour  ; when,  however,  the  length  of  this  operation  is  reduced 
below  tho  former  time — say  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
minutes — the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  appreciably  less  sensi- 
tive, and  to  copy  much  harder. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn 
for  the  holidays  ; consequently  the  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  tho  19th  September. 


lialk  in  tiff  ^tnMo. 

A Leicester  Manufacture.— Very  few  people,  excepting 
those  in  the  trade,  know  from  whence  comes  most  of  the  English 
prepared  paper  for  photographic  purposes.  Leicester  supplies 
very  large  quantities,  and  many  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
Kingdom  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Meadows  and  Son,  of  Hum- 
borston  Gate,  Leicester.  No  less  than  5,000  eggs  pass  through 
the  hands  of  those  engaged,  the  whites  only  being  utilised  ; and 
the  enormous  number  of  yolks  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
Messrs.  Dent’s  manufactory  at  Worcester,  the  yolks  being  in 
great  demand  for  glove  purposes.  There  is  a demand  for  the 
yolks  in  Leicester  for  confectionery  purposes  ; but  the  supply  is 
more  than  being  consumed,  many  being  thrown  away  daily. 
Every  sheet  has  to  be  bathed  singly,  and  each  pressed  before 
the  ream  is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. There  are  all  kinds  of  tints  ; and  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  being  a practical  chemist,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  among  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  brings 
his  scientific  knowledge  to  bear.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
know  that  a first-class  hand — females  only  being  employed,  owing 
to  their  tender  manipulation — can  earn  as  much  as  36s.  a week  ; 
many  can  earn  20s.,  and  even  half-timers  can  receive  weekly  as 
much  as  8s.,  and  this  without  having  the  disadvantage  of  being 
in  badly-ventilated  premises.  It  is  a trade  which  ought  to  be 
largely  encouraged,  considering  the  kindly  manner  in  which  the 
employers  deal  with  their  hands. 
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Sunshine. — At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  last 
week,  the  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  21-8  hours,  the  sun  being  above  the  horizon  during 
90'4  hours. 

Four  Hours  in  the  Dark. — It  is  a humiliating  confession 
to  make — but  geography  is  pitiless,  and  our  national  vain-glory 
must  bow  to  its  decrees— that  for  four  liours  in  every  twenty- 
four  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States  is  deprived  of  sun- 
shine. As  the  sun  goes  down  on  our  farthest  Aleutian  island, 
its  morning  rays  are  just  lighting  up  the  bill-tops  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  lies  between 
us  and  daylight.  To  our  Fenian  citizens  this  may  be  another 
and  cogent  reason  lor  annexing  the  dear  little  isle  of  the  harp 
and  the  shamrock  ; but  until  it  is  done  the  exultant  cry  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
United  States,  must  be  admitted  to  bo  a trifle  exaggerated.  It 
does  set  every  day,  and,  paradoxically,  four  hours  before 
it  rises.  In  the  depth  of  our  humiliation  wo  may  possibly  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  reflection  that — though  our  British 
cousins  can  say  with  truth  whtit  wo  cannot — the  sun  really 
shines  on  the  United  States  when  it  is  up.  Wo  have  to  submit 
to  four  hours  of  sunlessness  a day  : England  is  lucky  to  get  four 
hours  of  sunshine.  So  life  has  its  compensations,  and  existence 
in  the  United  States  remains  endurable,  though  we  do  not 
(geographically  speaking)  make  quite  so  great  a spread  as  we 
thought. — Scientific  American. 

Action  of  Light  upon  Batteries.— /L  Pellat. — A Daniell 
element  whoso  copper  is  very  clean  is  quite  insensible  to  light. 

It  is  not  the  same  it  the  copper  is  modified  by  oxidation  or  by 
the  formation  of  a salt  on  its  surface.  Two  Daniell  elements 
were  prepared  ns  standards  of  electromotoric  force,  the  sulphates 
being  contained  in  two  concentric  glass  vessels.  These  elements, 
perfectly  transparent,  were  kept  for  five  months  ; the  zinc  was 
not  affected,  but  the  copper  become  coated  with  verdigris. 
Nevertheless,  the  elements  retained  their  original  force  when 
the  measurement  was  effected  in  the  shade,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  sun  it  was  diminished  by  one-fortieth  of  its  value.  This 
variation  ceased  when  the  sun’s  rays  were  intercepted  by  a 
screen.  This  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  a rise  of  heat,  for  the 
immersion  of  tlie  battery  in  water  at  50°  produced  no  sensible 
effect,  and  a red  glass  which  transmitted  half  the  solar  thermic 
radiations  acted  like  an  opaque  screen.  The  luminous  action 
readers  the  copper  less  positive.—  Chemical  News. 

A New  Fluorescent  Body. — According  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  C.  0.  Harz  has  discovered  a new  fluorescent 
body  in  spergulin.  Tliis  product  occurs  in  the  seed-coverings  of 
the  caryophyllaceous  plants,  Spergula  vulgaris  and  S.  maxima 
(Anglice  “ Spurrey  ”).  It  is  produced  at  the  time  when  the 
seeds  blacken  and  are  nearly  ripe.  Spergulin  is  very  soluble  in 
absolute  and  aqueous  alcohol.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light  the 
solution  appears  nearly  colourless,  with  a shade  of  olive-green  ; 
by  reflected  light  it  exhibits  a dark-blue  fluorescence.  It  has 
not  yet  been  oblained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  methylic  alcohol,  less  so  in  amylic  alcohol,  and  scarcely  solu- 
ble in  ether  or  petroleum.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it,  forming  a dark-blue  liquid.  The  fluorescence  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  spergulin  is  maintained  for  more  than  a year  if  the 
liquid  bo  kept  in  darkness,  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  direct  sun-light,  and  more  slowly  by  that  of  diffused  light. 
Small  quantities  of  caustic  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin,  transform  it  into  an 
emerald-green  fluorescent  body;  and  basic  lead  acetate  pro- 
duces a precipitate.  The  new  compound  contains  61'85  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  7 06  of  hydrogen,  and  31-8  of  oxygen.  It  appears 
to  be  related  to  chloropiiyl,  and  is  probably  closely  allied  to 
phyllocyanin.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  product  showed 
strong  absorption,  almost  entirely  in  the  violet  ; and  in  this 
respect  differs  considerably  from  chlorophyl,  phyllocyanin,  and 
phylloxanthiu.  Mr.  Harz  is  disposed  to  regard  spergulin  as  a 
feeble  acid,  the  acid  salts  of  which,  as  well  as  the  acid  itself, 
exhibit  blue  fluorescence,  the  neutral  salts  exhibit  green  fluores- 
cence, and  the  basic  salts  are  destitute  of  fluorescent  properties. 

Sandtner’s  1’aper  Negative  Plates. — Common  glass 
plates  are  mounted  with  a tissue  paper,  so  prepared  on  one  side 
for  the  purpose  that  the  paper  adheres  air  and  water-tight  to 
the  plates.  At  first  sight  the  glass  plate  has  the  appearance  of 
ground  glass.  The  paper  pasted  on  the  glass  forms  the  support 
for  the  collodion,  upon  which  the  picture  is  taken  by  the  regular 
wet  process  without  change.  As  soon  as  the  picture,  negative, 
or  positive,  is  done,  the  paper  is  cut  on  the  outside  and  the 
negative  taken  off. — Anthony’s  Bulletin.  ' 


Catching  the  “Expression. — “A  little  too  much  repose 
about  the  mouth  for  it  to  bo  natural,’’  was  the  remark  of  a 
husband  to  a photographer  who  had  taken  his  wife’s  photograph. 


CurrisgoaiJtutg. 

S.  V. — The  principle  of  the  chromograph  is  not  patented,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  modifications  or  of  any  appliances  which 
are  the  subject  of  patents.  It  is  noi  a photographic  process, 
although  allied  to  and  springing  out  of  the  process  of  photo- 
collography.  See  our  last  Year-Book. 

B.  C.  D. — Your  suggestion  to  make  the  inside  of  the  camera 
white,  as  a means  of  reducing  exposure,  is  not  new  ; it  was  made 
very  many  jears,  and  was  at  that  time,  when  the  notion  of  using 
diffused  light  as  an  accelerator  had  not  been  discussed,  much 
derided,  the  practice  at  that  time  being  to  exclude  every  ray  of 
light,  except  those  forming  the  image,  most  carefully  from  the 
plate.  We  think  the  plan  of  exposing  the  plate  to  a low  light, 
either  before  or  after  exposure,  a better  means  of  using  light  as 
an  accelerator,  than  the  jilan  of  whitening  the  inside  of  the 
camera,  as  the  former  method  is  most  under  control. 

M.  L. — An  evenly  diffused  light  all  round  the  sitter  is  certainly 
not  the  best  light  for  pictorial  purposes,  and  if  you  observe  a 
little,  we  think  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  are  in  error  in 
supposing  it  to  bo  the  most  natural  light,  or  that  in  which  we 
usually  see  our  friends.  Ordinary  sitting  rooms  lighted  with 
windows  illuminate  the  inmates  by  a side  light,  one  aide  being 
fully  illuminated  and  the  other  in  shadow,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
illuminated  by  various  reflected  lights  from  the  walls  or  furniture 
of  the  room.  A high  side-light  is  one  of  the  most  usual  and 
natural  lights,  as  well  as  the  most  eff.  ctive  you  can  use. 

B.  G.  — Tho  plan  of  showing  the  negative  to  the  sitter  is  often 
troublesome,  because  many  good  negatives  cannot  be  seen  well 
by  reflected  light.  If  it  be  imperative  to  show  the  negative,  and 
it  be  so  fully  exposed  as  lo  show  no  positive  image,  apply  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  about  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  watch  the  image  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  It  will 
gradually  assume  a positive  appearance  ; then  wash  at  once,  and 
show  it.  ’ In  this  stage  it  looks  well,  and  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
likeness. 

X.  Y.  'A. — We  have  never  seen  blisters  in  slightly  albumenized 
paper,  only  on  very  highly  albumenized  samples.  It  is  not, 
however,  a necessary  attendant  upon  highly  albumenized  paper. 
It  requires  care  that  the  albumen  shall  be  coagulated  right  through 
the  substance  of  the  film.  Long  floating  on  the  silver  bath  will 
effect  this  ; floating  the  paper,  prior  to  exciting,  on  hydrochloric 
acid  for  a second,  back  downward.s,  is  said  to  answer  ; immersing 
the  print  in  strong  alcohol  will  effect  it ; adding  alcohol  to  the 
hypo  bath  is  said  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  blisters. 

Troubled. — The  spots  on  your  prints  are  caused  by  the  particles  of 
bronze  powder  us^  in  the  so-called  gold  printing  at  the  back. 
We  have  warned  photographers  many  scores' of  times  against  the 
use  of  such  cards,  but  some  persist  in  the  pernicious  practice. 

One  Willing  to  Try. — Opinions  amongst  experts  differ  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  of  alkaline  development,  and  iron,  for 
emulsion  plates.  Certainly,  the  best  gelatine  negatives  we  have 
seen  have  been  developed  by  alkaline  pyro.  Y'ou  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  the  prejudice  to  which  you  confess,  as  the  alkaline 
method  of  dovelupmeut  was  not  first  discovered  by  the  person  you 
name.  The  controversy  is  not  worth  reviving.  But  our  pages 
contain  the  record  which  leaves  the  question  beyond  a doubt. 

B. — The  white  metal  used  for  gas  pipes  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  a 
still.  The  worm  should  be  of  copper. 

J.  C. — See  a letter  on  another  page. 

Chromotoph  ilos. — So  far  as  we  know,  anything  which  would  dis- 
solve the  coagulated  albumen  in  the  whites  would  dissolve  it 
equally  in  the  darks,  holding  the  reduced  silver  salt  forming  the 
picture. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs.  TuRltKn  & DsinkwAtsr,  Barnsbury  Park, 

I’hotograph  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Photograph  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

Photograph  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  twenty-three 
others. 

Messrs.  J.  Russbl  & Sons,  Chiche.ster, 

Three  Photographs  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham 
Mr.  J.  NoaSis,  Birmingham, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  Morley  Punshon  and  'Wife, 
Messrs.  Apllstok  & Co.,  Bradford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Father  O'Haire; 

Mr.  M,  Wank,  Edinburgh, 

Three  Photographs  of  Dr  Littlejohn. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ton,  Cheltenham, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  U.  Kynaston. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IX  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
The  Employment  of  Photography  cy  Lighthouses — 
The  late  Dr.  Schulz-Sellack — Dichromic  Vision,  or 
Colour-  Blindnes.s. 

The  Employmmlof  I'hotography  by  Lighlhnuses. — lo  France 
they  have  a photo.;ra|)hic  Cftablishment  attached  to  the 
lighthouse  department,  or  Service  des  Phares,  and  we  re- 
member, at  one  of  the  Paris  exhibitions,  seeing  a number 
of  interesting  applications  that  were  made  of  photography 
by  the  establishment  in  question.  We  were  reminded  of 
the  subject  the  other  day  in  a walk  taken  to  Cape  Wrath 
lighthouse,  where  photographic  sketches  were  exhibited  of 
the  proper  size  that  a lighthouse  flame  should  assume  when 
it  is  in  proper  order.  The  Argand  lamp  was  in  use  in  the 
lighthouse,  as  many  as  twenty,  hung  around  an  apparatus 
that  revolved,  constituting  the  beacon  ; and  the  keepers 
were  instructed  to  trim  their  lamps  so  that  the  flame  should 
coincide  in  shape  and  size  to  the  photographs  hung  up  for 
their  guidance.  We  have  no  doubt  other  lighthouses, 
besides  the  one  at  Cape  Wrath,  have  similar  photographic 
records,  so  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  interested 
in  the  subject  need  not  gj  all  the  way  to  the  very  north- 
western point  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  do, 
there  is  much  they  will  find  on  the  way  to  admire.  It  is  the 
first  holiday  tour  for  many  years  that  we  have  not  carried  a 
small  camera  and  plates  with  us,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
weather  proved  so  uncertain — to  pass  a mild  remark  upon 
it — that  we  were  not  sorry  to  have  foregone  the  occupation 
of  photographing  for  once.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
some  magnificent  pictures  to  be  made  in  the  far  north  of 
Scotland.  The  big  masses  of  red  granite  about  Cape 
Wrath  itself ; the  wild,  rocky  headland  of  Farrid  Head  ; 
the  lovely  Loch  Eribol,  from  the  head  of  which  and  from 
the  western  shore  rises  a huge  range  of  lofty  peaks  ; the 
view  from  the  north  of  the  coast  linA  that  stretches  south  ; 
the  silvery  grey  cliffs  that  border  evd-y  bay  and  inlet,  like 
bright  filigree  edging  the  green  sea ; the  coralled  lochs, 
margined  by  brown  sea-weed ; the  green-shored  lake  Assynt 
and  rare  Loch  Maree.  If  one  only  had  fine  weather  every 
day,  what  a paradise  those  north-west  Highlands  would 
be  1 And  if— there  always  are  ifs,  unfortunately — fishermen 
would  not  turn  the  little  inns,  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
into  boarding  houses,  and  thus  leave  the  ordinary  traveller 
to  make  shift  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  most  comfortable  of 
resting  places  within  a hundred  miles  of  Cape  Wrath  is 
Cape  Wrath  lighthouse  itself,  where  the  keepers  are  well 
looked  after  in  house  and  home  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights.  We  have  to  thank  the  head  keeper  and 
his  wife  for  hospitable  shelter  and  hospitable  treatment 
during  a storm  that  threatened  at  intervals  to  blow  us, 
weighted  as  we  were  with  a full  knapsack,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  was  not  even  safe  in  the  lantern, 
it  seemed  to  us,  and  here  our  good  friend  showed  us  all 
the  secrets  of  his  craft.  There  was  no  dioptric  lens,  such  as 
are  employed  in  first-class  lighthouses — and,  we  believe, 
also,  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  in  bis  electric  light  studio — but 
simple  Argand  lamps,  with  reflectors  behind  them.  These 
reflectors  were  woudeiful  to  behold ; they  were  huge 
screens  of  solid  silver,  polished  d inerveille,  with  a four 
inch  focus.  Each  reflector  was  valued  at  £40,  and  as  there 
were  twenty  lights,  silver  to  the  value  of  nearly  a thousand 

Eounds  was  to  be  found  at  Cape  Wrath.  Petroleum  was 
urnt,  and  the  light  shed  was  sufficiently  luminous  to  pierce 
the  gloom  over  the  sea  for  a distance  of  twenty  mile 
But  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  flames  are  set— that  is 
to  say,  upon  making  each  lamp  do  its  utmost  without 
smoking — and  as  a guide  to  this,  the  photographs  of  lamp 
flames,  showing  exact  size  and  shape,  with  which  the 
keeper  is  provided,  prove  exceedingly  useful.  In  the 
photographic  establishment  in  France  the  sensitive  plate 


is  employed  frequently  to  test  the  photometric  value  of 
certain  lights  ; but,  we  believe,  the  Trinity  House  in  this 
country  do  not  avail  themselves  of  any  test  of  this  kind. 

The  late  !>r.  Schulz-Sellack. — A\’e  sincerely  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Schulz-Sellack,  which  Dr.  Vogel 
announced  in  our  columns  last  week.  The  number  of 
practical  chemists  that  occupy  tliemselves  with  photo- 
graphic matters  is  already  so  limited  that  the  loss  of  one 
of  them  is  keenly  felt.  Although  but  a youthful  chemist. 
Dr.  Schulz-Sellack  had  made  considerable  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  photography,  and  both  prior  to  his 
departure  to  Ameiica  and  subsequently,  the  young  Ger- 
man chemist  contributed  notes  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  so  much  talent  and  industry  were 
employed  by  its  owner  with  such  lack  of  success.  Here 
we  have  a clever  chemist  compelled  to  assist  in  a New 
York  studio  in  retouching  negatives,  in  order  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Even  in  this  capacity  he  appears  to  have 
failed,  for  soon  afterwards  we  find  him  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whither  he  proceeded  to  seek  his  fortune.  A 
year  afterwards  he  returned  to  Berlin,  as  poor,  evidently, 
as  when  he  left  the  Fatherland,  and  tried  once  more  to 
get  a living  out  of  science.  But  all  in  vain,  and  apparently 
he  and  his  family  drifted  from  bad  to  worse  until,  in  a fit 
of  despondency,  his  adopted  father  and  mother,  with  him- 
self, agreed  to  put  an  end  to  their  struggles  by  suicide.  It 
was  truly  a fight  for  life,  in  which  humanity  was  worsted. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  the  readers  of  this  journal  were 
tolerably  familiar  with  his  name,  for  the  communications 
of  Dr.  Schulz-Sellack  were  always  worthy  of  translation. 
The  last  paper  communicated,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
was  on  the  subject  of  securing  a more  rapidly  printing 
silver  paper,  and  this  the  woithy  doctor  succeeded  in 
doing  by  employing  iodide  in  connection  with  chloride. 
But  the  paper  was  never  manufactured  commercially  in 
this  country,  and  hence  little  good  came  of  the  suggestion. 
We  shall  sadly  miss  Dr.  Schulz-Sellack  from  the  slender 
line  of  photo,  chemists. 

Dichromic  Vision,  or  Colour-Blindness. — Colour-blindness, 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  incapacity  to  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another,  is  again  exciting  attention  through  the  pub- 
lication of  a woik  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  of  the 
United  States,  which  book  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Mr. 
William  Pole.  Most  authorities  would  seem  to  be  agreed 
on  the  subject  that  colour-blindness  (so-called)  is  due  to 
a person  being  incapable  of  appreciating  two  out  of  the 
three  cardinal  colours;  they  eujoj  only  dichromic  vision. 
Generally,  in  these  cases,  they  cannot  appreciate  red,  and 
thus  only  see  violet  or  green.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  in  the  human  eye  a qualitative  appreciation, 
such  as  that  possessed  by  sensitive  films.  We  have  some 
photographic  films,  for  instance,  which  appreciate  highly 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  others,  again,  which  are 
acted  upon  but  very  slightly  by  the  least  refrangible  rays. 
Since  the  appreciation  of  light  by  the  eye  is,  in  the  main, 
due  to  a substance  called  visual  purple,  which  lines  the 
membrane  of  the  eye,  and  acts  in  every  respect  like  a 
photographic  plate,  this  view  seems  to  be  strongly  sup- 
poited.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a parallel  between  the 
eye  and  a sensitive  film,  for  we  have  it  on  Dr.  Jefl'ries’ 
authority  that  some  colour-blind  people  can  appreciate  red, 
but  fail  lo  distinguish  one  of  the  two  other  colours.  Every- 
body, apparently,  whether  colour-blind  or  not,  sees  a dis- 
tinction between  the  various  colours,  but  that  distinction 
is  not  recorded  on  the  retina  in  every  case  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  it  is  that,  although  a 
great  deal  has  been  talked  about  the  liability  to  accident 
on  railways  that  is  engendered  by  the  eiiij)loyment  of 
colour-blind  engine-drivers,  it  is  no  less  a fact  that  there 
never  has  been  recorded  an  accident  due  to  a man  mistaking 
the  red  light  for  a green  one.  Dichromic  vision,  or  colour- 
blindness, is  more  inherent  to  men  than  women  ; one  man 
in  every  twenty-five  has  dichromic  vision,  while  in  the 
case  of  girls  and  women  the  defect  amounts  only  to  0-2 
per  cent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SUN’S 
SURROUNDINGS* 

Obsekvations  during  the  eclipse  of  July,  1878,  considered 
in  connection  with  recently  acquired  knowledge  respecting 
meteor  systems,  open  before  us  a new  and  very  interesting 
page  of  the  book  of  nature.  It  remains  still  to  be  read, 
and  many  years  will  be  required  for  its  thorough  study, 
but  even  now  we  can  recognize  the  general  character  of  its 
contents.  We  refer  to  the  recognition  by  Professors  New- 
comb and  Langley  of  an  extension  of  faint  luminosity  to  a 
distance  of  about  6 deg.  on  either  side  of  the  sun.  Other 
observers  also  recognized  either  as  great  an  extension  of 
coronal  luminosity,  or  such  peculiarities  of  shape  in  the 
luminous  region  around  the  sun  as  show  that  under  slightly 
more  favourable  conditions  they  would  have  seen  all  that 
Newcomb  and  Langley  saw. 

It  may  be  well  now,  when  the  attention  of  astronomers 
has  been  directed  afresh  to  meteoric  systems,  to  re-examine 
the  important  series  of  observations  made  during  the  last 
eclipse. 

Hitherto  in  eclipse  observations  no  luminous  appearances 
have  been  satisfactorily  recognized  at  a greater  distance 
from  the  sun  than  perhaps  about  two  of  his  own  diameters, 
or  some  million  of  miles.  Unquestionably  rays  have 
been  traced  to  a greater  distance  which  could  not  possibly 
be  regarded  as  other  than  soiar  appendages,  including 
under  that  name  all  phenomena,  whether  coronal,  zodiacal, 
cometic,  or  meteoric,  which  have  relation  to  the  sun,  as 
distinguished  from  luminous  appearauceshaving  their  origin 
in  regions  not  farther  away  than  the  moon.  Any  long  ray 
extending  from  the  eclipsed  sun  and  visible  in  a constant 
position  during  totality  must  of  necessity  be  due  to  a solar 
appendage.  Such  rays  have  been  indeed  referred  to 
matter  nearer  than  the  moon  ; and  as  our  own  air  most 
certainly  could  not  explain  them  (for  not  a particle  of  our 
own  air  within  6 or  7 deg.  of  the  eclipsed  sun  is  in  sunlight 
at  mid-totality),  scattered  particles  of  matter  travelling  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  moon  have  been  imagined  in  ex- 
planation of  these  long  rays.  An  ingenious  experiment 
was  devised  in  illustration  of  this  theory.  If  an  irregular 
plug  be  inserted  into  a round  hole  (or  a round  plug  into 
an  irregular  hole)  in  the  shutter  of  a darkened  room  in  such 
sort  that  the  sun’s  light  enters  the  room  through  the 
interstices,  appearances  very  much  resembling  those  long 
rays  will  be  seen  where  the  solar  rays  fall  on  the  dust-laden 
air  of  the  room,  in  this  experiment  the  plug  represents 
the  moon,  the  sun  is  himself  (as  Launce  would  have  said), 
and  the  air  in  the  room  represents  the  cis-lunar  matter  of 
the  theory.  But  those  who  have  adopted  the  theory  and 
accepted  this  ingenious  illustration  appear  not  to  have 
observed  a trifling  distinction  between  the  circumstances 
of  an  eclipse  and  those  of  the  suggested  illustration.  The 
sutter  is  a rather  necessary  adjunct  to  the  experiment.  If 
the  suu’s  rays  only  pass  in  through  small  interstices  to 
illuminate  the  air  in  the  room,  the  radiating  streaks  arc 
observed  ; but  if  they  fall  freely  into  the  room  (save  where 
a small  opaque  disc  is  suspended  in  the  window,  to  repre- 
sent the  moon),  no  such  rays  can  bo  seen.  Now  in  the 
eclipsed  the  plug  is  represented  well  enough  by  the  moon  ; 
but  the  shutter  is  omitted.  The  omission  is  somewhat  im- 
portant. To  say  the  truth,  no  one  (certainly  no  mathema- 
tician) who  takes  fully  into  account  the  actual  circumstances 
of  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  fail  to  perceive  that  a long 
ray  seen  in  an  unchanged  position  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  total  eclipse  must  certainly  belong  to  regions 
far  beyond  the  body  of  the  moon.  Now  since  such  rays 
have  been  seen  on  several  occasions,  we  have  in  one  sense 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  solar  appendages 
outside  the  corona.  But  it  has  been  held  that  until  such 
rays  have  been  seen  and  identified  by  at  least  two  observers 
on  the  same  occasion,  they  must  not  be  treated  as  scientific 
realities,  however  certain  the  individual  observers  of  such 
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features  may  have  been  that  their  descriptions  were  exact . 
It  had  so  happened  that  evidence  of  this  kind  had  not 
hitherto  been  obtained.  Different  observers  had  seen  long 
rays  ou  the  same  occasion  ; but  their  accounts  differed 
widely.  Often,  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  same  rays  had  been  observed.  From  what  we 
have  since  learned,  however,  respecting  the  corona  itself, 
we  perceive  that  in  the  excitement  of  an  eclipse  observers 
are  capable  of  the  wildest  errors  of  description  and  delinea- 
tion. Until  “the  retina  which  never  forgets’’  had  viewed 
the  corona,  it  was  objected  that  an  object  which  different 
observers  saw  under  entirely  different  aspects  could  not 
possibly  be  a re."l  solar  appendage  ; but  photography  has 
shown  that  the  discrepancies  were  due  to  inexact  obser- 
vation. They  were  found  to  have  no  existence  in  the 
corona  itself  as  photographed  from  widely  separated 
stations.  If  photographs  of  the  long  rays  could  have  been 
obtained,  the  discrepancies  in  their  case  would  doubtless 
have  been  removed  in  like  manner.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  lustre  of  these  long  rays  is  exceedingly  faint,  and 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  shown  in  any  photograph  of  an 
eclipse.  Hereafter  greater  success  may  be  obtained  in  this 
direction,  possibly  by  doing  what  was  strongly  urged  long 
before  the  late  eclipse — devoting,  namely,  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  totality  to  obtain  one  really  effective  photograph. 
There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  taking  several  photographs,  for  the  doubt  which  for- 
merly rendered  that  course  necessary  (the  suspicion  that 
the  corona  changes  during  totality)  is  no  longer  entertained 
P'or  the  present,  however,  we  have  only  drawings  or  descrip- 
tions to  deal  with.  It  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
observations  made  in  July,  1878,  that  these  drawings  and 
descriptions  show  most  satisfactory  accordance.  We  pro- 
pose to  consider  a few  of  them,  taking  first  those  which 
give  to  the  rays  or  luminous  projections  their  least  ex- 
tension. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  a drawing  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer. 
In  this  drawing  the  black  body  of  the  moon  is  shown  sur- 
rounded by  a narrow  ring  of  light,  the  inner  corona.  Out- 
side the  ring  are  three  projections,  nearly  in  the  ecliptic. 
(It  is  important  to  notice  this,  for  the  axis  of  the  zodiacal 
light  is  at  all  times  nearly  in  the  ecliptic.)  On  the  eastern 
side  there  is  one  projection,  shaped  like  a long  isosceles 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  on  the  moon’s  edge.  On  the 
western  side  are  two  nearly  equal  projections,  bearing  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  single  eastern  one  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  tail  of  a wind-vane  bear  to  the  pointed 
head.  The  three  projections  are  not  very  unequal  in  length, 
the  longest  extending  about  1;^  diameter,  or  about  2-3ds  of 
a degree,  from  the  sun’s  edge.  This  would  correspond  to 
rather  raore  than  1', 000,000  miles.  The  resemblance  to  a 
wind-vaue,  says  Mr.  Lockyer,  “was  almost  perfect  (the 
corona),  being  pointed  at  one  end,  and  bounded  by  parallel 
edges  at  the  other  ; ” “others,”  he  adds,  “saw  a resem- 
blance to  a fish’s  tail.”  The  breadth  of  the  wind-vane  in 
his  picture  is  about  3-4ths  of  the  sun’s  diameter.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  telescope  the  streamers 
vanished  utterly.  “ Not  a shred  of  them  was  left.”  This 
shows  the  extreme  faintness  of  their  light ; the  slight 
absorption  of  light  by  the  glass  of  the  telescope  (a  3|-inch 
Cooke)  sufficed  entirely  to  obliterate  these  delicate  solar 
appendages. 

General  Myer,  the  head  of  the  Army  Signal  Service, 
and  commonly  known  in  America  as  “ Old  Probabilities,” 
because  the  weather  forecasts  daily  published  appear  under 
that  heading  (without  the  adjective),  saw  the  corona  from 
the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  14,200ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
He  described  the  corona  as  showing  five  radial  lines  of  a 
golden  colour,  beyond  which  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic 
“ were  prolonged  bright  silver  rays.”  This  was  seen  only 
with  the  naked  eye.  “ In  the  telescope  the  appearance 
was  quite  different ; a layer  close  to  the  sun  only,  of  a light 
pink  colour,  was  seen ; the  long  bright  silver  rays  had  dis- 
appeared.” It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  General  Myer  had 
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on  a former  occasion  seen  the  long  coronal  rays  in  circum- 
stances almost  as  favourable.  He  watched  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse  of  1869  from  the  summit  of  White  Top  Moun- 
tain, near  Abington,  Virginia,  5,530ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
On  that  occasion  he  saw  in  the  telescope  only  an  aureola 
of  clear,  yellowish,  bright  light,  closely  surrounding  the 
moon’s  disc,  and  fading  gradually  into  the  tint  of  the  dark- 
ened sky,  “ with  a slight  tinge  of  pinkish  green  ” (a  colour 
almost  as  difficult  to  imagine  as  the  “ gris  rouge  ” mentioned 
in  Moli^re’s  L’Avare).  But  to  the  unaided  eye  the  eclipse 
presented  “a  vision  magnificent  beyond  description.” 
Around  the  full  and  intensely  black  disc  of  the  moon  there 
was  an  aureola  of  a soft  bright  light,  “ through  which  shot 
out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  straight, 
massive,  silvery  rays,  seemingdistinct  and  separate  from  each 
other,  to  a distance  of  two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lunar 
disc,  the  whole  spectacle  showing  as  upon  a background  of 
diffused  rose-coloured  light.”  It  is  specially  interesting  to 
note  the  arrangement  of  the  long  rays  on  that  occasion. 
For  the  eclipse  of  1869  occurred  on  the  7th  of  August,  the 
time  of  central  eclipse  for  the  whole  earth  being  9h.  46m. 
p.m.  Greenwich  time ; and  the  eclipse  of  1878  happened 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  time  of  central  eclipse  being 
6h.  23m.  p m.  Greenwich  time ; so  that  the  two  eclipses 
occurred  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  within  nine  days  23 
minutes,  'I'he  actual  directions  in  which  the  observers  of 
the  two  eclipses  looked  at  the  sun  were  inclined  to  each 
other  in  an  angle  of  less  than  9 deg.  So  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  may  say  that  very  nearly  the  same  view  was  ob- 
tained of  the  sun's  surroundings  on  both  occasions,  apart 
from  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  interval. 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  long  rays  presented  the  same 
general  aspect  in  1869  as  they  didin  July,  1878,  then  the 
inference  would  be  that  they  are  objects  not  changing  as 
the  sierra,  the  prominences,  and  the  inner  corona  change. 
We  could  not  safely  conclude  that  this  is  the  case  ; but  it 
would  be  the  most  probable  inference.  Now,  General 
Myer,  in  1869,  said  that  the  silvery  rays  were  longest  and 
most  prominent  at  four  points  of  the  circumference,  two 
upon  the  upper  and  two  upon  the  lower,  portion,  apparently 
equidistant  from  each  other,  giving  the  spectacle  a quadri- 
lateral shape.  The  angles  of  the  quadrangle  were  about 
opposite  the  north-eastern,  north-western,  south-eastern, 
and  south-western  points  of  the  disc.  The  description  is 
not  exact,  but  it  accords  well  with  the  conclusion  that  two 
of  the  rays  (north-eastern  and  south-western)  were  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 
If  so,  there  seems  good  reason,  as  will  now  appear,  for 
believing  that  the  rays  seen  by  Myer  in  1869  may  be  the 
same,  or,  rather,  belong  to  the  same  cosmical  appendage 
of  the  sun  as  those  seen  by  him  and  by  other  observers  in 
July,  1878. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  TIMES  ON  AUTOTyPES.* 

“In  Mr.  Elmore’s  work,  as  already  mentioned,  the  mono- 
chrome was  entirely  painted  by  the  artist  himself ; and  the 
whole  system  of  autotype  reproduction  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  much  veiy  valuable  time  must  in  this  way  be  con- 
sumed. Even  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  however, 
such  time  is  by  no  means  thrown  away  ; since  the  mono- 
chrome itself,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  finish  and  to  the 
reputation  of  the  artist,  possesses  a money  value  which  in 
many  cases  might  adequately  repay  the  labour  incidental  to 
its  production.  Again,  there  will  be  instances  in  which  the 
painting  of  tbe  monochrome  may  be  only  partly  done  by 
the  artist  himself,  and  partly  under  his  direction  ; and  an 
illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Foynter’s  painting,  ‘Israel  in  Egypt,’  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1867,  and  which,  in  the  same 
summer,  furnished  Mr.  Tenniel  with  tbe  subject  of  one  of 
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the  best  remembered  cartoons  in  Punch,  This  painting  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Uawkshaw,  who  for  a long  while 
retained  it  tor  his  private  gratification,  and  refused  to  send 
it  to  any  of  the  various  private  loan  exhibitions  which  from 
time  to  time  were  set  on  foot.  He  was,  however, 
induced  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  last  year  at  Paris, 
where  it  held  a conspicuous  place  among  the  examples  of 
British  art.  As  most  people  will  remember,  it  was  a picture 
of  many  figures,  clear  sky,  intense  light,  and  vivid  colour- 
ing ; and  by  direct  photography  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  a reproduction  of  it  which  the  artist 
could  have  accepted.  By  the  intervention  of  a monochrome, 
such  a reproduction  has  been  obtained  with  conspicuous 
success ; and  although  the  monochrome  was  not  entirely 
painted  by  Mr.  Poynter,  ho  has  worked  himself  upon  the 
whole  of  the  figures,  and  has  supervised  and  certified  to  the 
rest.  The  result  is  a very  striking  and  accurate  record  of 
a work  of  art  of  a high  order  of  excellence. 

“ A less  successful  example,  and  one  which  shows  that  the 
mind,  at  least,  if  not  the  band,  of  the  artist  must  be  given 
to  the  work,  is  furnished  by  the  ‘ Royal  Garden  Party  at 
Chiswick  ’ of  M.  Desanges.  The  autotype  of  this  picture 
would,  nevertheless,  elicit  commendation  if  we  had  not  better 
specimens  of  the  method  before  us ; and  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  monochrome  was  revised  and  touched  by  M. 
Desanges,  he  was  not  able  to  devote  to  it  the  time  and  care 
which  were  required  for  the  thoroughly  effective  rendering 
into  black  and  white  of  the  numerous  portraits  and  the 
brilliant  and  varied  colouring  which  were  contained  in  the 
groups  of  persons  represented.  The  result  does  not  in  any 
way  tell  against  the  process  employed,  but  merely  serves  to 
emphasize  tbe  necessity  for  the  employment  of  adequate  care 
and  skill  in  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  desired  effect  is  to  be  brought  about. 

“ Where  the  autotype  is  employed  for  the  reproduction  of 
originals  in  black  and  white,  whetherthe.se  are  in  charcoal, 
grisaille,  chalk,  pencil,  ink,  or  any  other  medium,  the  copies 
imitate  the  originals  so  closely  that  very  careful  inspection 
would  be  required  in  order  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Of  such  copies,  a very  large  number  by  various  artists  have 
now  been  published,  and  they  bring  correct  and  finished 
studies  of  nature  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

“ Besides  the  works  of  the  moderns,  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany has  also  published  a large  number  of  copies  of  draw- 
ings by  old  masters,  such  as  those  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ; and 
these,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  while  all  are 
extremely  moderate  in  price,  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
many  purposes  of  decoration.  We  have  seen  walls  almost 
papered  with  them,  the  subjects  being  carefully  selected 
with  a view  to  harm<)ny  of  general  efftct,  and  the  pictures 
separated  only  by  slight  headings.  In  some  instances  they 
might  no  doubt  be  sized  and  varnished  so  as  to  require  no 
glazing,  and  to  admit  of  being  cleansed  from  dust  without 
sustaining  injury  in  the  process. 

“ In  these  days  of  general  art  cultivation,  when  so  much  is 
being  doue,  and  on  the  whole  with  so  much  success,  to 
spread  abroad  a Icve  for  tbe  beautiful  among  all  classes,  the 
combination  of  scientific  manipulation  and  commercial  enter- 
prise displayed  by  the  Autotype  Company  deserves  hearty 
recognition  as  a most  important  aid  in  the  good  work.  That 
it  is  a good  work  we  need  not  now  stay  to  argue,  for  the 
position  will  be  generally  ailmitted  ; and  we  think  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  pictorial  art,  as  that  which  is  more 
readily  appreciated  by  the  comparatively  untaught  than  any 
other,  is  entitled  to  claim  tbe  first  place  as  a means  oi  ele- 
vating the  tastes  and  quickening  the  perceptions  of  the  bulk 
of  the  community.  It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
concerned  in  education  whether  they  might  not  do  some- 
thing to  render  the  work  of  the  Autotype  Company  more 
widely  known — whether,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  give  well-selected  pictures  as  prizes  in  Board  and  other 
schools,  and  to  carry  out  on  a wider  and  more  extensive  scale 
what  is  done  by  the  Art  Union  for  works  of  a different  and 
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’n  some  cases  of  an  inferior  class.  In  Manchester  there  is 
an  ‘ English  Picture  Publishing  Company,’  which  issues  to 
Its  subscribers  single  works,  or  sots  of  works,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  a guinea,  a guinea  and  a half,  and  two  guineas  ; and 
for  this  Company  the  Au'otype  Company  has  already  pro- 
duced paintings  by  F.  M.  Brown,  G.  W.  Cope,  E.A.,  F.  J. 
Shields,  William  Blake,  Wallis,  and  Kossetti,  besides 
having  others  by  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  and  other  artists  in 
preparation.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the  Autotype 
repioduetions  is  that  they  are  cheap  and  absolutely  faithful 
copies  of  originals,  which  may  thein>elves  be  ol  the  very 
highest  e.’ccellence  ; and  they  are  therefore  especially  adapted 
for  all  situations  in  which  the  moderation  of  their  cost 
si  an  important  element,  and  especially  for  all  in  which  it 
is  desirable,  for  educational  reasons,  to  keep  before  the  eyes, 
either  of  children  or  of  adults,  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tions of  natural  or  of  ideal  beauty.” 


SO-CALLED  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Toe  Rochester  Union  is  puzzled  by  the  claims  of  “ Spirit 
Photography.”  It  says  : — “ It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  for  the  past  two  years  spirit  photographs  have  been 
taken  in  this  city,  some  o(  them  being  certainly  extraordinary 
productions.  The  power  granted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unseen  world  to  reproduce  their  features  on  a camera  is  not 
given  to  every  one,  and  in  this  section,  so  far.  Miss  Hedley, 
who  runs  a photograph  gallery  on  State  Street,  has  a mono- 
poly of  what  is  likely  to  turn  out  a mo.<t  lucrative  business. 
Hearing  of  Miss  Hedley’s  gift  in  this  line,  a citizen,  being 
of  a curious  turn  ol  mind,  determined  to  see  what  there  was 
of  it.  Visiting  the  gallery,  he  told  the  proprietress  that  he 
understood  she  took  spirit  photographs,  and  he  wished  to 
test  her  skill. 

“ ‘ 1 am  uot'certain  I can  succeed,’  was  Miss  Hedley’s  re- 
sponse. ‘ but  we  can  try.’ 

“ ‘ Would  you  allow  me  to  pass  my  handkerchief  over  the 
glass  before  you  prepare  it  ftr  the  camera?’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  certainly,  as  many  times  as  you  wish.’ 

The  visitor  carefully  rubbed  the  glass  on  both  sides, 
after  which  he  stood  while  the  collodion  was  put  on,  and 
when  the  glass  was  put  in  the  camera  he  took  his  seat. 
The  cap  of  the  instrument  was  removed,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  pictuiu  was  taken.  On  the  negative  being 
taken  out  and  held  up  to  the  light,  some  faint  forms  around 
his  chair  was  visible. 

“ ‘ W hat  are  those  marks  on  the  glass  ? ’ asked  the  citizen. 
“‘Those  are  faces  of  some  persons  you  will  no  doubt 
recognize  when  printed  plain.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  wheu  can  I obtain  a proof  of  the  picture '?’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  by  to- morrow.’ 

“ ‘ No;  1 intend  to  have  a proof  while  I wait,  as  I do  not 
intend  there  shall  be  any  humbug  in  this  matter.’ 

“After  waiting  about  two  hours  the  proof  was  taken,  toned, 
and  placed  on  a cud.  It  was  then  that  he  recognized  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  the  faces  of  his  sister  and  child, 
who  had  died  some  time  previous.  Not  wishing  to  be  made 
the  victim  of  an  optical  delusion,  he  put  the  card  in  his 
pocket,  and  on  going  home,  showed  it  to  his  wile,  without 
saying  a word.  She  immediately  recognized  the  faces  on  the 
print,  and  her  husband  then  told  her  how  it  was  taken.  1 1 was 
shown  to  Irlends  of  the  family,  who  also  recognized  them.” 


DOUBLE  ALBU.MENIZED  PAFER. 
TriEEditorof  inthonys  liiilU tin, referring  totheiiseof  double 
albumei  ize  l pap<  r,has  soiuegood  hints  on  blisters.  He  says  : 
“Having  receiveil  from  one  of  our  customers  some  of 
the  Dresden  paper  which  was  complained  of  as  blistering 
badly,  we  sent  some  sheets  to  the  manufacturer,  who  re- 
turned some  prints  made  upon  it  perfect  in  every  respect. 
In  order  to  provide  our  customers  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  success  in  using  this  paper,  we  at  once  wrote  to 
the  manufacturer  for  the  formula  or  mode  of  working. 
This  will  be  found  below,  it  will  be  observed  that  while 


they  do  not  prescribe  a silver  bath  as  strong  as  is  generally 
used  in  this  country,  they  nevertheless  do  not  fume  the 
paper,  nor  do  they  use  the  acid  wash  before  toning. 

“ InSTR'JCTIONS. 

“ Silver  Rath. — 40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
Filter  the  bath  always  before  using  it,  and  stir  it  after  each 
sheet  has  been  floated.  Float  one  to  two  minutes. 

“ Toning  Bath. 

No.  1. — Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  CO  grains 

Distilled  water...  ...  ...  1 quart 

No.  2.— Pulverized  borax  45  grains 

Distilled  water...  ..  ...  1 quart 

Mix  equal  parts  of  these  two  solutions  an  hour  before  using, 
and  to  every  2 ounces  of  this  mixture  add  1 grain  of  chloride 
of  gold,  dissolved  beforehand  in  a little  distilled  water. 

I Fixing  Bath. 

' Hyposulphite  of  soda  3 ounces 

, Ordinary  drinking  water 3 pints 

Time  of  fixing  ...  ...  ...  15  minutes 

; “ The  temperature  of  all  the  baths  must  be  uniform. 

I Silvered  papers  and  finished  copies  must  not  be  dried 
j quickly.  Blount  the  copies  while  wet. 

I “ In  case  after  using  the  above  baths  the  copies  show 
show  blisters,  the  mode  of  obviation  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Un  failing  Means  for  Preventing  Blistering  with  our  Double 
Albumenized  Paper. — 'Phe  copies  after  leaving  the  toning 
bath  must  be  washed  several  times  with  pure  water,  and 
then  placed  one  by  one  in  a solution  made  by  adding  to 
one  quart  of  water  one  drachm  of  pure  muriatic  acid.  In 
this  bath  the  prints  are  to  soak  from  two  to  three  minutes, 
being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  afterwards  they  are 
to  be  washed  again  from  two  to  four  minutes  in  pure 
water  to  free  partially  from  the  muriatic  acid.  Ou  hot 
days  this  washing  must  be  continued  longer  than  on  cool 
days.  After  this  the  prints  are  to  be  put  in  the  fixing  bath. 
Should  the  prints  after  fixing  show  a yellowish  tint  (which, 
however,  will  scarcely  ever  occur),  this  can  be  prevented 
by  passing  the  prints  quickly,  after  being  drained  of  the 
excess  of  muriatic  acid  wash,  through  a solution  of  water 
and  ammonia,  drachms  of  ammonia  to  one  quart  of 
water  ; then  rinse  in  water,  and  place  at  once  in  the  fixing 
bath.  By  this  means  any  alteration  of  tone  is  prevented.” 


A RAPID  PROCESS  FOR  DIRECT  PRINIING  AND 
ENLARGE.MEN  I S. 

BY  LEIGHTON  PINE.* 

Place  in  a half-gallon  bottle  an  ounce  of  nitro-glucose, 
and  pour  over  it  two  ouncesof  sulphuric  ether.  When  the 
glucose  is  dissolved,  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  with 
sulticient  strong  alcohol  afterwards  added  to  make  in  all 
forty-eight  ounces  of  solution.  The  addition  of  forty-eight 
grains  of  citric  arid  to  the  above  mixture  completes  the  pre- 
paration of  the  salting  solution,  wliich  isappliedto  the  paper 
by  means  of  a brush,  the  operation  being  quickly  per- 
formed. M'heii  dry,  the  paper  will  keep^  ready  for  ex- 
citing, for  several  months. 

Paper  thus  salted  may  be  employed  ether  for  direct  print- 
ing in  the  pressure  frame,  or  for  developed  enlargements. 

For  ordinary  printing  the  paper  should  be  floated  for 
about  a minute  on  a sixty-grain  silver  bath.  When  dry  it 
is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  araiiionia  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  exposed  under  the  negative. 

The  author  of  the  process  says  that  with  paper  so  pre- 
pared he  has  obtained  from  a clear  intense  negative,  in  sun- 
shine, a print  in  half-a- minute.  “ It  was  clear,  round,  and 
bri Ilian  , and  the  details  were  wondei  fully  soft  and  deep. 
Altogether  it  was  just  the  kind  of  print  operators  strive  to 
make,  and,  wheu  made,  feel  justly  proud  of  their  success.” 
The  sensitiveness  implied  in  the  above  must  strike  oue  as 
beiug  indeed  very  great.  The  toning  and  fixing  are 
effected  as  usual. 

When  the  paper  is  intended  for  developed  enlargements 
, * St,  Bouit  Frattitat  PMographtr. 
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a greater  degree  of  vigour  ard  roundness  is  obtained  if  the 
quantity  of  citric  acid  in  the  glucose  salting  solution  be 
doubled.  It  is  excited  by  floating  it  upon  a forty-grain 
silver  bath,  which  before  and  after  using  should  be  placed 
in  the  sun,  in  order  to  cause  the  organic  matter  to  be 
deposited. 

The  exposure  is  continued  until  the  image  be  faintly 
visible,  and  the  print  is  developed  by  the  following — 

Pyrogallic  acid  1 grain 

Citric  acid 1 ,, 

Water  1 ounce 

If  the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed,  the  development 
of  the  print  will  be  completed  in  little  over  a minute,  after 
which  it  is  washed,  tohed,  and  fixed  by  the  usual  means. 


METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  PURE  WHITES  IN 
FERROTYPES. 

A WRITER  in  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer  says  : 

“ Ferrotypes  do  not  always  exhibit  the  pure  silvery  white 
that  operators  desire,  the  colour  being  often  ashy  or  ocherous, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  picture.  In  some  experiments 
we  have  obtained  proofs  which  appeared  more  brilliant  than 
most  of  those  generally  seen.  Our  process,  however,  can 
boast  of  nothing  new  ; it  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  iron  developer, 
which  enters  into  a host  of  formulas  already  given  ; and  if 
we  have  had  better  results,  it  is  due  to  our  employing,  instead 
of  an  empirical  formula,  one  based  upon  the  elementary  laws 
of  chemistry. 

“To  obtain  a brilliant  metallic  white,  it  is  necessaay  that 
the  molecules  of  silver,  which  are  deposited  and  form  the 
image,  should  be  as  pure  as  possible;  we  must,  therefore, 
inquire  what  takes  place  when  we  develop  a picture. 

“ The  oxide  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  while  the  silver  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
passes  to  the  state  of  sulphate  of  peroxide.  But  the  sul- 
phate of  the  peroxide  of  iron  thus  formed  is  basic  and  in- 
soluble ; it  envelopes,  as  it  were,  the  molecules  of  silver 
deposited  at  the  same  time  with  it,  and  communicates  to  the 
silver  an  ocherous  tint.  Instead  of  the  insoluble  basic  per- 
oxide of  iron  we  ought  to  obtain  the  neutral  sulphate,  which 
is  soluble  in  water  ; but  this  is  formed  only  when  we  add  to 
the  iron  solution  a certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

“ In  practice,  and  to  have  round  numbers,  we  may  say  in 
general  terms  that  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

“ The  following  formula  may  be  given  ; 


Water 

12 

ounces 

Alcohol 

6 

Acetic  acid... 

6 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in 
crystals 

4 

Sulphuric  acid  (by  weight) 

1 

ounce 

„ „ (by  measure) 

5 to  8 ounces 

THE  WAY  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  CHILDREN- 

BT  S.  L.  PLATT  * 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of  business.  The 
artist  is  usually  very  busy  when  the  child  is  brought,  and 
arises  at  the  squall  of  the  child,  and  begins  to  scratch  his 
head,  then,  after  a heavy  sigh,  starts  for  some  old  cubby-hole, 
bands  out  the  remains  of  a chair  resembling  the  one  used  by 
Adam  in  bis  infancy.  The  mother  looks  at  the  chair  with  a 
budder,  and  claps  her  hand  over  tlie  child’s  mouth  ; the 
artist  goes  (or  a duster,  and  an  old  coat  for  a covering. 
Altet  the  chair  is  dusted  and  covered  the  best  he  can,  he  seeks 
some  branch  of  amusement  by  the  way  of  blowing  an  old 
whistle,  screaming,  sbaking  keys,  or  picking  the  last  string 
of  some  old  tiddle.  This,  in  time  witu  the  child,  is  music 
for  the  blind  only,  and  to  all  looking  on  seems  silly. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  above  nonsense,  take  an  ordi- 
• Philadelphia  Photographer,  * 


nary  high  chair,  and  fix  the  back  with  a stationary  curtain, 
so  it  is  straight,  up  high  enough  to  support  the  child’s  head  ; 
pad  it  so  the  back  will  keep  the  child  from  moving  sideways  ; 
cover  with  a nice  spread  ; then  focus  the  instrument  on  the 
back  ; have  the  baby  to  sit,  so  it  will  bring  tbe  glass  in  focus 
at  that  point.  After  this  is  done,  take  your  position  back 
of  the  chair,  and  as  soon  as  the  mother  places  the  child  in, 
fasten  him  with  a cord  ; then  get  ready  for  the  exposure. 
Don’t  appear  to  have  seen  the  baby,  and  he  will  not  be  afraid. 
Let  the  mother  seat  herseif  by  the  side  of  the  child,  and  hold 
her  peace.  Then  light  a torch,  made  by  soaking  a cork  in 
oil,  on  the  end  of  a wire.  As  soon  as  you  see  tbe  child’s 
attention  is  drawn  by  it,  make  the  exposure.  Never  let  a 
child  know  anything  is  required  of  it,  but  go  on  about  your 
business,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  have  its  eyes  on  you. 

When  a child  is  to  be  photographed,  old  enough  to  under- 
stand what  you  say  to  him,  do  not  let  him  know  you  wish 
any  more  than  to  show  him  how  pictures  are  made.  Have 
him  sit  or  stand,  as  you  choose  ; then  take  a small  mirror, 
three  inches  wide,  five  inches  long,  and  hold  above  the  tube 
of  the  instrument,  and  call  bis  attention  to  it.  Show  him 
his  picture  in  it,  but  do  not  look  toward  him  ; you  can 
watch  his  movements  in  the  mirror;  that  is  what  it  is  for. 
When  he  is  still,  make  the  exposure.  He  will  not  know  he 
has  had  a picture  taken,  nor  when. 

If  you  look  at  a child  of  that  age,  and  try  to  get  his  atten- 
tion, he  will  look  and  appear  awkward.  It  would  be  rather 
difficult  for  a grown  person  to  sit  and  be  stared  at,  and  hooted 
at  while  sitting. 

Now,  always  keep  a small  mirror  in  the  gallery  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  you. 

♦ 

FOR  RETOUCHING. 

BY  J.  C.  ELROD.* 

Take  a window,  one  that  you  can  use  for  that  purpose  with 
comfort  and  convenience,  get  your  carpenter  to  fit  nicely 
a board  wide  enough  to  work  on  the  largest  negative  you 
make,  but  have  the  board  wide  enough  to  hold  all  by  14 
negative,  stripped  or  beaded  on  the  bottom  edge  to  keep 
things  from  slipping  off ; fasten  the  board  at  the  proper 
angle,  so  that  you  may  stand  and  the  height  from  the 
floor  will  be  such  that  your  arms  from  elbo  w to  the  wrist 
will  lie  at  ease  in  the  position  you  wish  them,  so  that  you 
may  stand  erect  and  work  with  ease.  Now  cut  a hole  so 
as  to  a<lmit  a 4 by  4 glass  set  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 
which  reaches  across  the  window,  securely  fastened  at  each 
end,  the  upper  edge  of  the  board  as  near  the  glass  as  the 
sash  will  allow.  Now  cover  the  board  with  green  baize, 
cutting  away  the  cloth  over  the  4 by  4 glass  over  which  you 
are  to  do  your  retouching.  Exclude  all  the  light  coming 
through  the  window  above  and  below  your  retouching 
board,  except  underneath  the  board,  right  in  front  of  the 
4 by  4 glass  ; under  the  glass  suspend  or  swing,  by  means 
of  screw  eyes  and  strings,  another  small  board  just  large 
enough  to  lay  a sheet  of  writing  paper  on,  and  so  adjust 
the  position  of  the  under  small  boaid  that  when  the  white 
paper  is  on  it,  the  light  will  reflect  just  where  you  want  it 
when  retouching.  Remember  no  light  must  come  in 
through  this  window,  only  through  the  light  of  glass  under 
the  retouching  board,  so  as  to  fall  on  this  white  paper  in 
position.  Y^ou  may  have  a stool  so  that  you  can  sit  or  stand 
while  retouching.  Windows  facing  the  north  are  best  for 
this  purpose.  If  you  use  a window  facing  south,  east,  or 
west,  screen  off  the  sunlight  with  white  paper,  so  that  the 
igbt  you  work  by  shall  be  soft  and  uniform.  The  light 
must  be  excluded  also  from  your  back,  by  curtain,  screen. 
Or  otherwise,  so  that  you  see  only  the  light  passing  through 
the  negative.  The  retoucher  may  then  stand  or  sit  at  will, 
holding  his  or  her  chest  erect,  thereby  working  with  ease 
and  comfort,  doing  twice  as  much  retouching  in  a day, 
doing  it  better,  and  feeling  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
work  then  is  possible  with  one  of  those  littie  movable  re- 
touching boards  so  commonly  used. 

• Practical  Photographer  Almanac.  ' 
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TRADE  UNIONISM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
There  have  been  various  symptoms  manifested  of  late  years 
of  a tendency  to  establish  trade-unionism  in  photography. 
We  have  noticed  indications,  on  the  part  of  some,  of  a desire 
to  convert  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Society  into 
something  of  the  kind.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  generally  culti- 
vated it)  trade-unions,  beyond  remarking  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  opportunity  of  noticing,  they  are  generally  tyran- 
nical and  unfair,  destructive  of  personal  freedom  and  self- 
respect,  and  the  worst  form  of  the  exploded  principles  of 
protectionism.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  right  or 
wrong  in  trade  unionism,  we  may  throw  out  a passing  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  of  importing  anything  of  the  kind  into 
the  Benevolent  Fund.  Established  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unfortunate  assistant,  it  is  at  present  largely  assisted 
by  the  coniributions  of  honorary  members,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  suicidal  than  an  attempt  to  use  against  the 
employers  the  machinery  they  have  helped  to  establish. 

The  principles  of  the  tndc-iinion  are,  however,  proposed 
for  adoption  in  America  in  a very  different  manner.  A 
contributor  totheNt.  Lomu  Practical  Photographer  proposes 
a combination  of  professional  photographers  against  the 
public  for  the  maintenance  of  prices.  Those  photo- 
graphers who  do  a cheap  trade  are  to  be  ostracised, 
or,  in  familiar  parlance,  “ sent  to  Coventry,”  by  the 
profession  generally.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  per- 
haps, than  that  a high-class  photographer,  conducting  his 
business  ir.  the  most  respectable  style,  should  look  with 
contempt  upon,  and  refuse  association  with,  the  cheap- 
.lacks  of  the  profession.  But  to  form  a combination  to 
influence  or  control  the  low-priced  brother  will  scarcely 
bear  examination.  It  is  an  attempt  to  control  his  liberty 
of  action.  Possibly  his  work  is  only  worth  a low  price, 
and  he  is  possibly  aware  of  it.  But  the  greater  iniquity 
would  be  if  he  did  good  work  at  a low  price.  This  is  the 
man  whom  the  trade-unionists  would  especially  put  under 
control ! The  writer  in  the  Practical  is  aware  that  the 
position  of  the  protectionist  is  assailable,  and  endeavours 
to  vindicate  it.  He  says  : — 

“ I believe  that  as  the  demand  is  to  the  supply,  so  will  the 
price  be.  I think  that  proposition  is  invulnerable.  Butai 
the  control  of  the  supply  is  often  resorted  to  to  raise  prices 
(the  corners  in  the  grain  market,  for  illustration),  would  it 
not  benefit  our  craft,  without  injuring  the  public,  to  raise  a 
corner  in  our  production  by  doubliug  the  rate  for  cheap 
work  ? Is  there  an  artist  in  St.  Louis,  ot  New  Y’ork,  orauy 
other  city,  who  has  doubled  his  iucome  by  reducing  his  price 
one-half,  say  from  three  dollars  a dozen  to  SI. 50  for  cards? 
To  double  his  income  his  business  must  increase  three-fold, 
and  who  has  ever  done  this?  Now,  my  idea  is  to  organize 
a National  Photographic  Alliance — call  it  by  what  name  you 


please — and  pledge  ourselves  not  to  make  a card-photo,  below 
three  dollars  per  dozen  ; not  to  recognize  any  one  who  does 
so,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  stock-dealer  or  other  person 
who  will  supply  goods  to  any  one  who  works  below  that 
rate.  I would  not  fix  that  as  the  price,  but  as  the  lowest 
price.  Three  dollars  a dozen  ; half-dozen,  two  dollars.  No 
sitting  for  ferrotypes  below  filty  cents,  nor  less  than  twenty- 
five  Cents  for  a picture,  no  matter  how  many  are  taken. 

“ At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  this  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished,  and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  That  way  1 have  pointed  out — stop  the  supplies, 
lhat  is  the  secret,  and  that  is  certain.  Utterly  refuse  to 
recognize  any  so-called  artist  who  works  below  that  price, 
and  buy  from  no  dealer  who  does.  • No  fear  of  outsiders 
adding  photographic  goods  to  their  stocks  if  only  the  shysters 
will  buy  from  them.  And  if  all  the  artists  in  the  Union 
will  raise  their  prices  to  the  standard  given,  three  months 
will  see  every  one  of  them  doing  a better  paying  business 
than  he  is  doing  at  present,  and  very  little  less  in  amount. 
No  doubt  stock,  as  well  as  prices,  would  advance,  but  the 
advance  in  stock  would  never  be  felt  by  the  artist.  It  conld 
not  be  done  in  a day.  Some  parties  would  refuse  to  join 
such  an  alliance.  Some  stock-dealt rs  would  supply  them 
wii  h goods  ; but  if  it  were  once  generally  adopted,  the  stock- 
dealers  could  not  afford  to  hold  out  and  lose  their  best  cus- 
tomers; and  when  the  cheap- Johns  ran  out  of  stock,  and 
found  that  they  could  not  replenish  without  a certificate  of 
membership  from  the  local  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  there 
would  be  some  tall  talking,  but  it  would  end  by  theit  join- 
ing the  Alliance  or  quitting  the  business. 

“ There  is  no  bullduzing  in  this  idea  Every  man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  say.  I will  not  deal  with  you  except  on 
certain  conditions;  or,  I will  not  recognize  you  while  you 
follow  your  present  course.  In  fact,  we  all  exercise  just 
this  right  in  our  social  habits.  If  we  make  a call  and  are 
not  treated  as  we  think  we  should  be,  we  do  not  go  back. 
If  a person  calls  on  us  whose  company  we  do  not  want,  we 
decline  to  receive  them,  or  treat  them  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  their  visit.  Forcing  a party  to 
acquiesce  with  my  ideas  under  fear  of  bodily  harm  or  injury 
to  their  property  is  a very  different  thing  from  simply  with- 
drawing intercourse  while  they  continue  in  a given  courseof 
conduct.  In  the  one  case  the  man  has  no  choice;  in  the 
other  his  freedom  of  action  in  not  interfered  with.  We 
simply  let  him  alone. 

“ The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  possible  number,  is 
the  basis  of  law  in  free  countries. 

“ We  try  to  prevent  crime  by  the  punishment  of  criminals. 
In  doing  so  we  necessarily  interfere  with  their  liberty  of 
action  when  they  choose  to  do  wrong,  and  the  good  of  society 
at  large  demands  that  this  should  be  so.  When  a party 
fleliberately  injures  our  business  by  cutting  down  prices 
below  living  rates,  we  have  a perfect  right  to  use  any  and 
all  legitimate  means  to  coerce  them  back  to  a legitimate  line 
of  action.  Ostracism  is  the  only  course  open  to  us,  and  I, 
for  myself,  will  op'  uly  urge  its  adoption.” 

The  sophistry  of  this  mode  of  arguing  is  very  apparent. 
The  writer  assumes  that  he  whose  charges  are  too  low  for 
photographers  is  guilty  of  crime,  and  that  it  is  legitimate 
to  use  coercion  to  regulate  prices.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  maintenance  of  a thoroughly  remunerative  scale 
of  prices,  and  would  gladly  see  an  agreement  amongst 
respectable  photographers  to  effect  such  an  end  ; but  it 
should  be  perfectly  voluntary,  and  withholding  involve  no 
penal  consequences. 


LANTERN  READINGS.  (F.  York,  Lancaster  Road, 
Notting  Hill.) 

Mr.  York  must  be  regarded  as  the  good  genius  of  all  the 
school  children  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  treated 
periodically  to  lautern  exhibitions.  Every  season  is  inau- 
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gurated  with  anew  catalogue  of  slides,  containing  extensive 
and  interesting  accessions  to  his  already  enormous  stock  of 
slides ; and  also  fresh  series  of  Readirgs  to  givt  interest  to 
sets  of  slides,  and  save  the  exhibitor  the  sometimes  trying 
task  of  preparing  a series  of  brief  lectures  which  shall  be 
instructive,  appropriate,  aud  interesting.  Foremost  among 
the  new  Readings  just  issued,  with  new  and  suitable  slides, 
we  find  the  Zulu  t\  ar  and  Zululand  are  treated.  The  place 
and  the  people,  and  their  habits  and  manners  in  peace  and 
in  war,  are  fully  treated,  and  made  interesting.  Bible 
manners  and  customs  is  the  subject  of  another  excellent 
series  of  slides  and  Readings.  There  are  varied  Readings 
especially  intended  for  the  young,  at  once  instructive  aud 
entertaining.  The  subjects  are  admirably  selected,  and  the 
treatment  in  the  Readings  possesses  a degree  of  freshness 
and  interest  which  must  make  them  a great  boon  to  the 
exhibitor,  as  well  as  to  the  audiences  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART,  Illustrated.  (London: 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.) 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  many  magazines  of 
Art  have  been  launched  to  float  aimlessly  on  the  waters, 
and  finally  sunk  to  be  forgotten.  As  a rule,  they  have 
possessed  no  character  or  material  of  a kind  to  interest 
artists,  and  very  little  to  attract  the  educated  public.  In 
many  cases  they  have  seemed,  in  fact,  chiefly  to  be  intended 
as  vehicles  to  use  up  the  old  plates  and  blocks  which,  hav- 
ing done  duty  before,  were  thought  good  enough,  when  col- 
lected together,  to  illustrate  a magazine  of  art.  The  maga- 
zine issued  from  the  well-known  publishing  house  iu  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard  has  now  existed  upwards  of  a twelvemonth, 
and  promises  to  deserve  and  secure  a better  fate  than  its 
predecessors.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  possesses  some 
readable  papers.  A poi trait  of  Briton  Riviere,  A.R.A., 
and  copies  of  some  of  his  pictures  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Academy,  will  interest  many.  Sketches  of  pictures  and 
painters  of  the  year  are  interesting.  A readable  paper  on 
Sketching  in  the  Umbrian  Valleys,  by  Stephen  Thomp- 
son, is  very  good.  There  are  other  capital  papers  aud 
illustraiious,  all  possessing  some  human  interest,  altogether 
different  to  the  fossil-like  character  common  to  the  majority 
of  art  magazines  which  have  found  already  a well-merited 
oblivion. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Van  Monckhoven’s  Studio  Photometer— Manufacture 
ON  A Large  Scale  of  Gel.atino- Bromide  Drv  Plates 
— IliGHLT  Sensitive  Films  and  Rapidly- Movi.ng  Shut- 
ters FOR  THE  Objective— .Alleged  Inferiority  of 
France  in  Photography — The  Papyrograph  — Publi- 
cation F A Practical  Guide  to  Phototypie  by  the 
Author. 

The  summary  which  I have  (perhaps  rashly)  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  letter  is  a sufficiently  extensive  one.  It  Avill 
require  considerable  effort  to  be  concise  in  order  to  include 
within  the  necessarily  limited  space  at  my  disposal  a 
notice  of  all  the  subjects  hinted  at  in  this  summary. 

A New  Photometer  for  the  Laboratory. — My  friend.  Dr. 
Van  Monckhoven,  always  active  in  the  cause  of  photo- 
graphic improvements,  has  just  sent  me  the  description  of 
a new  instrument  which  can  be  used  as  a thermo-photo- 
meter. Its  principle  of  construction  is  based  on  the  action 
of  the  solar  rays  on  uranic  oxalate,  converting  it  into  the 
uranous  salt  with  the  disengagement  of  a certain  quantity 
of  gas ; the  latter  is  accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  a flask 
containing  a solution  of  uranic  oxalate  iu  water.  In  the 
neck  of  the  flask  is  fitted  an  india-rubber  cork,  pierced 
by  a capillary  glass  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut  off 
flush  with  the  undersurface  of  the  cork.  The  gas  accumu- 
lating in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  produces  a pressure 
on  the  solution  of  uranium,  so  that  the  latter  rises  more  or 


or  less  in  the  capillary  tube,  according  as  the  amount  of 
gas  disengaged  is  greater  or  less,  and  the  production  oi 
the  gas  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  action  of  tie 
light.  By  means  of  a scale  engraved  on  or  affixed  to  She 
tube  the  intensity  of  the  luminous  rays  can  be  measured. 
As  the  Bulletin  de  (’.•l,woc«a<io/i  Beige  de  Photographic  will 
contain  a more  complete  and  detailed  description  of  the 
invention  of  my  ingenious  friend,  I shall  confine  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  to  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  such 
an  instrument,  which  will,  I think,  meet  a great  want. 
Every  photographic  studio  ought  to  possess  a light  mea- 
surer, if  I may  so  express  myself,  or,  to  use  a better  word, 
a photometer,  for  it  is  the  l^ght  which  is  the  primordinate 
agent  in  all  photographic  operations.  The  instrument 
invented  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will,  when  it  is  per- 
fected, answer  this  purpose,  since  it  is  no  less  a 
thermometer  than  a photometer — for  the  action  of  heat, 
independent  of  that  of  light,  will  cause  dilatation  on  the 
fluid  in  the  flask,  and  hence  iperease  the  size  of  the  liquid 
column  iu  the  capillary  tube — a correction  will  be  found 
necessary,  so  as  to  establish  the  action  of  the  light  alone 
independent  of  that  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there 
is  gas  given  off,  there  must  evidently  be  a decomposition 
of  the  uranium  compound,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important 
to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  this  decomposition,  and  how 
long  without  renewing  it  takes  for  a standard  solution  of 
the  uranic  salt  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the  lower  oxide. 
Hence  the  graduation  ought,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  so 
arranged — and  it  can  scarcely  be  a difficult  matter — that 
every  degree  shall  correspond  to  a certain  established  unit 
of  the  action  of  light,  for  instance,  to  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight  on  the  instrument  iu  one  second  of  time.  I shall 
endeavour  to  follow  the  path  indicated  by  Van  Monck- 
hoven, on  the  one  hand,  in  repeating  his  experiment  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  effecting  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  I have  pointed  out,  adhering,  however, 
closely  to  the  principle  which  he  has  adopted  for  its  con- 
struction. The  idea  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  ; k is 
only  requisite  to  apply  it  in  the  best  way  iu  order  to 
obtain  au  application  at  once  serviceable  and  practical. 

Manufacture  of  Gelatino-bromide  Dry  Plates. — The  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  these  plates  has  received  a much  more 
complete  development  in  England  tlian  in  France,  although 
in  the  latter  country  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  this  new  photographic  industry.  The 
success  obtained  iu  this  direction  by  Messrs.  Kennett, 
Swan,  Fry,  and  others,  is  both  a proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  process,  and  a promise  of  continually  increasing 
extension.  With  us,  M.  Stebbing  has  also  obtained  very 
good  results,  and  he  is  constantly  engaged  in  improving 
his  appliances  so  as  to  render  his  production  of  these 
plates  as  rapid  and  regular  as  possible,  lie  has  just  set 
up  a gas-engine,  by  Bisschop,  in  his  workshop,  by  aid  of 
which  the  gelatine  can  be  kept  in  continual  agitation  while 
there  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
which  is  to  form  the  bromide  maintained  iu  the  liquid  in 
a state  of  suspension.  By  means  of  the  same  engine  a 
current  of  air  is  established  for  ventilating  the  closet  when 
the  pedicle  is  put  to  dry.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  a certain  number  of  photographers,  who  believe  that 
the  use  of  these  new  films  can  only  become  general  when 
every  one  knows  how  and  is  able  to  prepare  them  them- 
selves,  1 do  not  think  that  we  shall  ever  reach  perfection  in 
the  process  until  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  of 
the  plates  becomes  the  special  business  of  manufacturing 
houses  who  can  carry  it  out  on  a large  scale  by  means  of 
the  necessary  appliances  and  machines ; only  by  thus 
making  the  manufacture  a speciality  can  be  insured  a per- 
fect regularity  and  identity  of  produckon.  What  has 
been  done  in  England  is  a proof  of  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tion. For  example,  was  not  the  collodion  of  Maiyson  and 
Swan  highly  appreciated,  notwithstanding  that^-or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  because — it  was  manufactured  on 
a large  scale  and  delivered  ready  for  use  ? In  a still 
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higher  degree  will  this  be  the  case  with  gelatino-bromide 
pellicle.  Success  is  and  will  be  the  result  of  a mauu- 
facture  which  is  thoroughly  specialised,  which  is  constantly 
being  improved  by  methods  rendered  more  and  more  per- 
fect by  practice,  and  on  a continually  increasing  scale. 

Rapidly  Moving  Objective  Shutters  Necessary  with  Highly- 
Sensitive  Visiting  M.  Stebbing  the  other  day,  1 was 

struck  with  a negative  taken  on  gelatino-bromide,  and 
representing  a scene  of  persons  and  animals  in  motion. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  figure  of  a horse  with  only  three 
legs— the  fourth  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  This  is  what 
appears  to  have  taken  place.  The  time  of  exposure  was 
about  a second— merely  open  ! shut ! During  this  period 
the  horse  raised  and  brought  down  again  one  of  his  hind 
legs,  and  as  this  leg  was  in  motion  during  the  whole  of  the 
exposure  not  one  of  its  points  had  been  kept  in  the  same 
position  iong  enough  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  sen- 
sitive film.  Thus,  as  will  be  at  once  comprehended,  the 
picture,  when  developed,  contained  a tripedal  horse.  This 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a very  remarkable  effect ; the  fact 
certainly  points  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  objective 
with  shutters  moving  much  more  quickly  than  those 
worked  by  hand  when  plates  of  such  extreme  sensitive- 
ness are  employed.  Guessing  the  time  correctly  when  the 
exposure  is  a long  one  is  not  of  importance — for  example, 
when  it  extends  over  thirty  seconds,  there  is  not  much 
harm  done  if  it  be  cut  short  to  twenty-nine,  or  extended  to 
thirty-one  seconds— but  the  inaccuracy  may  oecome  in- 
jurious when  the  exposure  is  itself  almost  infinitesimal.  A 
shutter,  therefore,  by  which  such  minute  differences  of 
time  can  be  made  appreciable  becomes  a necessity,  for  there 
are  many  cases  where  an  exposure  of  only  one-tenth  of  a 
second  is  required,  while  in  others  three-tenths  or  even 
five-tenths  may  not  be  too  long.*  Without  some  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  be  difii- 
cult  to  arrange  with  sufficient  accuracy,  we  shall  be  liable 
to  grievous  failures  when  plates  are  employed  of  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  which  is  now  so  common.  To  obtain  im- 
provements of  this  kind,  so  beneficial  to  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy, all  the  resources  of  science  must  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

Alleged  Inferiority  of  France  in  Photography. — This  is  a 
question  which  I have  no  wish  to  enter  on  fundamentally, 
for  fear  of  being  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  as- 
signed to  me  ; but  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the  liberty  ac- 
corded to  me  by  the  Editor  of  the  PftOTOGiiAPiiic  News,  in 
whose  columns  contributors  are  allowed  to  express  conflict- 
ing views  with  complete  impartiality,  merely  to  state  that  1 
do  not  share  the  opinion  of  my  respected  colleague,  M.  Vers- 
naeyen,  as  regards  the  position  which  this  country  occu- 
pies in  the  van  of  photographic  progress.  This  opinion  he 
expounded  at  some  length  in  his  correspondence  published 
in  the  Piiotogkaphic  News  of  the  22nd  of  August  last. 
When  he  wrote  this  letter  he  was  no  doubt  actuated  by 
the  wish  to  see  France  shining  among  other  nations  who 
are  most  advanced  in  the  onward  march  of  our  art ; there 
is  equally  no  doubt  that  his  statements  and  arguments  were 
based  on  sincere  conviction.  But  in  regarding  things 
among  us  in  so  unfavourable  a light,  he  was  not  the  less 
under  the  influence  of  an  illusion.  At  first  I had  hardly 
considered  it  necessary  to  express  here  an  opinion  in  the 
contrary  sense,  equally  well  founded  though  it  be,  and  if  1 
do  BO  now,  it  is  only  because  scandal,  with  its  hundred 
tongues,  seemed  to  give  point  to  this  charge  of  inferiority. 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  this  correspondence  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Ptwtogravhisches 
Wochenhlalt  of  Berlin  ? I'or  me,  science  and  art  have  no 
frontiers  ; as  far  as  the  subjict  of  apjiljing  the  human 
intellect  is  concerned,  I am  under  the  influence  of  com- 
pletely cosmopolitan  ideas ; I hold  that  the  fatherland  of 
the  mind  of  man  is  the  whole  world — that  for  it  there  is  no 


• Mr.  Swan’s  qulck-actinfr  electric  lens  shutter,  described  in  the  Pir&TO- 
OllFKio  Niws  ot  the  16th  of  August,  appears  to  realise  these  desiderata. 
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distinction  of  nationality.  If,  then,  I hold  an  opinion 
opposed  to  that  of  my  colleague,  it  is  not  that  I am  under 
the  influence  of  patriotism,  though  such  a sentiment  would 
be  quite  in  its  place,  but  that  I bow  to  the  actuality  of 
facts.  The  truth  is  that  everywhere  efforts  are  made  in 
the  cause  of  progress,  and  that  each  nation  has  its  own 
position  of  superiority  and  its  distinguished  men,  though 
they  may  be  more  numerous  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
England,  for  example,  so  far  as  its  position  on  the  path  of 
progress  is  concerned,  is  in  a very  remarkable  position,  and 
I would  not  dare  to  put  her,  marching  as  she  does  at  the 
head  of  our  art,  on  a footing  of  equality  with  other  coun- 
tries who  merely  walk  in  her  footsteps.  Indisputably,  the 
art  of  photography  is  there  more  diffused  than  anywhere 
else  ; but  though  I admit  it,  I cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  that  among  us  in  France  there  is  plenty  of 
emulation.  We  produce  much  work,  and  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  kept  back  further  than  the  requirements  of 
prudence  would  dictate  by  the  difficulties  attendant  on  new 
opinions;  we  hold  in  tne  photographic  world  a position 
aufiicientiy  assured  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  troubled  by 
the  words,  “ inferiority  of  France.”  Suppose  a com- 
parison is  instituted  between  us  and  any  other  nation ; 
suppose  even  that  it  be  proved  that  in  some  point  or  other 
we  are  behind  the  rest  ; we  have  a complete  compensation, 
for  there  are  many  points  in  which  we  thoroughly  hold  our 
own.  Let  me  further  only  beg  my  esteemed  colleague  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  has  not  placed  us  too  low  down  on 
the  photographic  ladder.  My  own  conviction  is  that  we 
deserve  a better  position  than  he  has  assigned  to  us  ; the 
esteem  in  which  all  French  work  is  held  by  the  people  of 
other  countries,  and  the  consideration  which  is  everywhere 
accorded  by  the  photographic  press  to  the  productions 
of  the  countrymen  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Poitevin, 
make  the  case  still  stronger  iu  our  favour. 

The  Papyrograph. — When  examining  the  working  of  the 
papyrograph  (an  invention  of  Messrs.  Luccato  and  Woolf, 
brought  out,  I believe,  first  iu  England),  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  possible  to  apply  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based 
to  photographic  printing.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  process  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  different,  both 
in  a practical  and  industrial  sense,  from  that  of  the  chromo- 
graph, of  which  I have  given  a description  in  previous 
correspondence.  In  the  papyrograph,  a manuscript  or 
drawing  is  made  with  a particular  kind  of  ink  on  a piece 
of  paper  coated  with  some  substance  which  the  ink  is 
capable  of  dissolving.  The  paper  becomes  permeable  in 
those  places  where  the  coating  (which  I believe  to  be  gum- 
lac)  has  been  removed,  and  when  applied  to  a velvet  cloth 
impregnated  with  aniline  violet,  it  imbibes  sufificieut  of 
that  substance  to  allow  of  the  drawing  or  writing  being 
transferred,  by  pressure  only,  to  a piece  of  white  paper ; 
in  this  way  about  5O0  copies  can  be  drawn  iu  succession 
from  the  original.  Now  this  idea  is  a very  good  one,  and 
could  be  easily,  I think,  applied  to  photography.  All  that 
would  be  required  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  permeable 
paper  a carbon  negative,  which,  previously  hardened  with 
alum — or,  better  still,  coagulated — would  constitute  an 
impervious  re.serve.  The  ink  would  only  pass  through 
the  white  parts  of  the  paper,  or  through  those  more  or 
leas  white  ; and  thus  a photographic  copy  would  be  repro- 
duced, not  only  of  the  lines,  but  also  of  the  shading.  The 
practical  application  of  this  method  appears  to  me  to  pro- 
mise very  well.  I mean  to  try  it,  and  will  communicate 
the  result  to  my  kiml  and  indulgent  readers. 

The  Author's  Hand-book  of  Phototypie. — Only  a line  to 
state  that  my  new  work  has  just  lieen  published  by 
Gauthier-Villars.  It  does  not  become  me  to  say  anything 
concerning  it  further  than  to  assure  my  readers  that  1 
have  done  my  best  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible.  I 
intend  shortly  to  send  a copy  to  all  the  photographic 
journals,  as  well  as  to  all  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  and  1 
venture  to  express  iu  advance  my  gratitude  both  for  their 
remarks  and  their  criticism.  Leon  V idal. 
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“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Faroe  Islanders — Icel.and — Howie  makes  a Speech. 
On  the  third  morning  of  our  voyage  we  sighted  the  Faroe 
Islands — groups  of  sterile  rock,  frowning  precipices  at  whose 
base  the  water  broke  with  a roar  like  thunder,  and  on  the 
top  of  which  grazed  a few  shaggy-looking  sheep — deep, 
dark  fissures  in  the  face  of  the  inhospit-tble  coast,  into 
which  the  waves  rolled  and  disappeared  in  a twilight  of 
a spray— such  is  the  general  aspect  of  these  gloomy  and 
forlorn  islands.  Yet  on  those  bleak,  desolate  rocks,  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  laud,  in  the  open  of  the 
wild  Atlantic,  lives  a race  of  hardy,  fearless  men  and  women 
numbering  upwards  of  eight  thousand.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives,  and 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a land 
that  can  appreciate  Board  schools  and  photographers  ? 
Yes,  these  Faroe  Islanders  are  far  behind  in  civilization! 
They  have  not  a single  ale-house,  nor  the  shadow  of  a 
shebeen,  nor  a druggist’s  shop,  not  even  a grocery  store  ! 
Every  man  there  is  bis  own  shoemaker  and  his  own  tailor, 
unless  he  can  prevail  upon  his  female  relations  to  do  it  for 
him,  the  result  to  his  personal  appearance  being  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Ah ! you  grumblers,  how  would  you  like 
to  live  there  ? How  would  you  like  to  feel  in  the  morning 
when  you  awakened  that  your  breakfast  was  still  swimming 
in  the  sea,  that  your  dinner  was  still  on  the  wing,  and  know 
that  if  you  did  not  look  pretty  smart  you  would  have  to  go 
without  either?  Yet  these  islanders  have  something  solid 
in  the  way  of  consolation  to  reflect  upon  as  they  crack 
their  knuckles  over  their  sea-drift  fires — viz.,  they  have 
neither  rogde-money  nor  poor-rates  to  pay. 

We  unpacked  our  traps  and  went  ashore  for  the  purpose 
of  photographing  a group  or  two  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
an  hour’s  hard  hunting  in  such  huts  as  we  could  find,  and 
chevying  two  or  three  young  women  who  evidently  looked 
upon  us  as  pirates  or  something  worse,  we  gathered  three 
women  and  four  men  together.  The  men  w'ere  sullen — 
sulky  ; the  women  were  timid  and  frightened.  We  could 
not  make  them  understand  what  we  wanted.  They  had 
never  heard  of  such  things  as  photographs,  and  of  course 
eyed  our  preparations  with  uneasiness.  One  old  woman 
wept  bitteily  all  the  time,  and  got  worse  when  Howie  re- 
quested her  to  cheer  up  and  look  pleasant.  “ I do  believe,” 
quoth  Tom,  “ ihat  the  old  witch  fancies  we  are  about  to  send 
her  to  glory.” 

The  boat’s  crew  that  landed  us  had  strolled  up  to  view 
our  work,  and,  like  seamen,  were  very  free  in  their  remarks, 
and  I do  believe  their  appearance  helped  greatly  to  unsettle 
the  poor  beggars  we  were  about  to  photograph.  Howie 
and  I were  busy  with  our  dark  tent  (which,  by-the-bye, 
was  like  everything  else  that  Gilbey  took  with  him,  of 
immense  proportions  ; however,  it  came  in  very  handy 
latterly,  when  we  were  glad  of  its  shelter  o’uights),  and 
Gilbey  was  busy  setting  up  his  tripod.  The  islanders 
watched  him  carefully.  He  next  examined  his  camera  and 
screwed  it  on  the  tripod  : the  islanders  moved  nervously. 
He  then  adjusted  the  lens:  the  islanders  whispered  each 
other.  He  then  dabbed  his  head  underneath  the  focussing 
cloth  : the  islanders,  with  one  unamiuous  feeling,  turned 
and  fled,  and  in  their  haste  upset  the  old  woman,  who 
screamed  and  pawed  the  air,  as  she  lay  on  her  back,  in  an 
awful  manner. 

“ Heavens!  ” exclaimed  Gilbey,  who  had  been  trying  in 
vain  to  find  their  image  on  the  ground  glass,  “ where  are 
they  ? " 

“ Gone  to  get  the  air.  Mister,”  grinned  one  of  the 
seamen. 

“ They  have  got  some  very  pressing  business  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,”  quoth  another. 

“Shall  we  fetch  them  back?”  asked  a wicked-looking 
young  fellow. 


“ Yes— yes — by  all  means,”  replied  the  puzzled  Gilbey. 
“Call  them  back,  by  all  means  ! What  an  extraordinary 
people  ! ” 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Gilbey  give  his  consent,  than  the 
sailors  gave  a British  cheer  that  made  the  seamews  flutter 
out  of  their  rocky  nests  and  scream  with  fright,  and 
dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  the  natives.  Meantime  Howie  had 
restored  the  old  woman  to  her  equilibrium,  and,  as  we  had 
a plate  ready,  we  photographed  her  in  front  of  a mud  hut, 
“ like  Niobe,  all  tears.” 

After  we  had  accomplished  this,  we  climbed  up  a hill  to 
look  for  our  sailors  and  our  sitters.  Heavens ! Did  not  Gil- 
bey turn  pale  at  the  sight  that  met  us  when  we  looked  over 
that  hill  ? There  were  our  sailors  engaged  in  a stone  fight 
with  about  forty  Islanders.  Yes,  ye  gods!  and  our 
sailors  were  retreating. 

We  rushed  down  the  hill,  and,  as  Tom  Ilowie  after- 
wards remarked,  “ we  packed  up  our  traps  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  fled  with  the  greatest  bravery  to  the 
boat.” 

W e were  barely  seated  when  the  sailors  rushed  down 
the  rocks  in  a body,  pushed  off  the  boat,  and  we  left  the 
Island  of  Stromsoe  while  the  air  seemed  to  rain  profanity 
and  stones. 

After  we  were  clear  of  the  surf,  and  without  reach  of 
ths  stones,  Gilbey  crawled  out  below  one  of  the  thwarts, 
and  asked,  “ But  how  on  earth  did  it  all  happen  ? ” 

The  sailors  looked  at  one  another,  and  were  silent.  At 
I last  one  old  fellow,  who  was  busy  trying  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing of  his  nose,  growled,  “ Well,  I never  ; and  after  him  a- 
telling  us  to  do  it,  too  ! ” 

“ What!  1 tell  you  to  do  it!  ” cried  Gilbey. 

“ Didn’t  you  tell  us  to  fetch  them  back  ? ” demanded  the 
sailor  indignantly. 

“ Yes— but ” 

“ Well,  they  wouldu’t  come,”  grinned  the  tar. 

Poor  Gilbey  had  a sorry  time  of  it  when  we  got  on 
board.  The  story  spread  like  wildfire,  with  all  manner 
of  additions  and  variations.  The  whole  ship,  from  the 
cabin  boy  to  the  captain,  knew  it ; the  noble  company 
called  Gilbey  into  lunch,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely ; 
indeed,  had  we  got  successful  pictures  of  those  miserable 
Islanders,  it  would  not  have  bestowed  half  the  satisfaction 
on  the  company  as  what  the  final  disaster  had.  It  was  a 
merry  night,  that ! The  whole  ship  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  laughter.  You  could  hear  the  cabin  boy 
and  steward’s  boy  giggling,  as  they  stowed  away  the 
crockery ; the  cooks  splitting  their  sides ; the  captain  and 
company  haw-hawing,  by  Jove!  while  forward  the 
sailors  were  roaring.  Ever  and  anon  a voice  would  ex- 
claim, “ Heavens!  Where  are  they?”  Then  an  answer, 
“Shall  I fetch  them?”  followed  by  roars  of  laughter. 
Gilbey  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  were  the  only  silent  and 
sorrowful  beings  on  board  that  night.  Gilbey  had  re- 
tired to  his  cabin  under  the  plea  of  illness,  and  Howie 
seized  the  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion  relative  to  fat 
pork,  and  had  a boot  thrown  at  his  head  for  his  pains. 

Out  in  the  open  once  more  I Three  hundred  miles  of 
the  rolling  North  Sea  had  we  to  cross  before  we  could  see 
land  again : we  would  then  bo  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
We  had  beautiful  weather  ; rather  cold,  but  clear  and  sun- 
shiny. We  passed  our  time  sitting  on  deck,  smoking  our 
pipes,  watching  shoals  of  puffy  (blower)  whales  sporting 
on  the  rolling  waves,  and  listening  to  the  irrepressible 
Howie. 

The  voyage  was  only  one  thousand  miles  altogether,  and 
I daresay  some  of  my  readers  may  sneeringly  be  remarking 
that  I am  making  too  much  of  it.  I do  not  think  I am. 
Independent  of  it  being  my  first  voyage,  I was  going  to  a 
country  unlike  any  other  under  the  sun.  I went  to  a country 
where  grain  cannot  grow — where  there  are  no  forests — 
where  the  trees  never  grow  higher  than  a walking  stick — 
where  there  are  no  flowers,  no  fruit,  except  a tasteless 
little  thing  of  a berry  no  larger  than  a pea — a country 
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with  DO  relics,  no  monuments  of  ages  passed  away,  although 
it  dates  a thousand  years — a country  where  you  can  behold 
Nature,  without  art— rude,  unpolished  Nature — Nature 
in  her  wildest  and  most  fantastic  moods. 

In  other  countries  you  go  to  see  wonderful  architecture 
designed  by  geniuses  whose  names  are  sunk  in  the  oblivion 
of  time.  You  go  and  pay  money  to  have  Turkish  baths  ; 
you  enjoy  hours  upon  hours  in  galleries  representing 
the  nntiquity  and  wealth  of  the  country;  but  here  you 
have  Nature  supplying  all  these  wants.  You  cau  obtain 
scenery  that  will  rival  the  glens  of  dark  Locknagar ; you 
will  find  the  remains  of  centuries’  lava  mushrooms.  You 
will  find  wells  that  cau  boil  an  egg ; lakes  that  have  any 
kind  of  temperament  you  choose : if  it  prove  too  cool  at 
the  edge,  you  have  only  to  swim  where  you  see  the  steam 
ri^es,  and  you  can  get  it  as  hot  as  you  wish.  You  will 
find  a most  remarkable  atmospheric  phenomenon.  The 
mountains  at  twenty  miles’  distance  will  appear  but  only 
three  or  four ; and  such  is  the  magical  effect  of  pure 
atmosphere  that  you  are  almost  tempted  to  reach  forth 
your  hand  and  pluck  the  purple  heath  that  grows  on  their 
rugged  sides. 

Who  is  it  that  has  taken  a voyage,  either  long  or  short, 
who  has  not  felt  the  thrill  of  “ Land  ho  V ” You  should 
have  seen  the  crowding  on  deck,  and  the  eager  looks  of 
our  noble  company,  when  the  bleak  coasts  of  our  destina- 
tion were  descried.  Our  first  landmark  was  the  smoulder- 
ing and  smoking  Mount  Ueckla  ; forty,  fifty  miles’  distance 
we  could  plainly  see  it ; then  came  the  black,  terrific  coast, 
deeply  indented  by  narrow  inlets  or  fiords;  bays,  whoso 
dark,  unfathomable  water  were  surrounded  by  cliffs  under 
which  our  vessel  looked  but  a toy. 

By  evening  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Reikiavik, 
the  most  northern  of  capital  cities.  The  simplicity  of  this 
city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  strikes  you  with 
amazement.  It  may  be  described  as  two  lon^  parallel  rows 
of  streets  ; the  houses  built  of  wood,  and  only  one  storey 
high.  Every  house  iu  the  place  is  thickly  coated  with  tar, 
the  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows  being  picked  out 
with  white,  so  that  it  has  anything  but  a lively  appearauce  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  gives  you  the  notion 
that  it  is  in  half-mourning  for  some  distant  relation. 
Still,  in  despite  of  the  poor  look  of  the  place,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  things  to  be  had  in  it.  Independent  of 
the  new  hotel,  that  was  then  a two-storey  building  with  a 
square  roof  running  up  to  a peak,  and  the  Governor’s 
house — along,  low,  sprawling  affair  built  of  lava— there  was, 
or  is,  a very  comfortable-looking  church. 

Hero  we  landed  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  hotel.  In 
the  evening  we  were  invited  to  what  Howie  termed  a ‘‘  grand 
spread,"  by  the  Allthing  the  next  in  office  to  the  Governor. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  all  that  we  could  not  understand 
each  other — there  was  not  one  there  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  we  knew  as  much  about  the  Danish  language  as 
the  man  in  the  moon.  However,  things  went  on  swim- 
mingly : our  awful  appetites  helped  to  cover  any  mistakes 
we  made  with  the  dishes,  and  our  strong  heads  resisted 
their  drinks.  At  last,  apparently,  the  feast  was  over,  and 
to  our  astonishment  the  giver  aro^e  and  delivered  a 
thundering  speech  ; having  finished,  another  started,  and 
so  on  until  all  had  their  say  with  the  exception  of  us  three 
Englishmen. 

\Ve  had  diligently  given  our  applause  to  all  the  speeches, 
and  emptied  our  glasses  and  tilled  them  again  with  the 
boldness  of  Aldermen  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s  feast.  But  now 
there  was  a hitch  in  the  performance.  The  Icelanders 
coughed,  looked  at  each  other,  aud  then  at  us,  in  the  most 
significant  manner. 

“ See  1 ’’  quoth  Tom,  nudging  Gilbey,  “ they  want  you  to 
make  a speech ! ’’ 

“A  speech!”  gasped  Gilbey,  iu  horror-struck  tones. 
“ What  on  earth  can  I make  a speech  about  ? 1 never  made 
a speech  in  all  my  fife,  and  don’t  know  even  how  to 
begin." 


“ But  you  must  make  one,”  replied  Tom  coolly  ; “ it’s  the 
least  you  can  do,  and  they  expect  it  from  you.” 

Gilbey  cast  a helpless  look  around,  and  an  appealing  one 
to  me ; but  I had  never  made  a speech  either,  and  felt  any- 
thing but  confident  enough  to  make  one  now. 

“ You  are  a couple  of  nice  fellows,”  quoth  Tom  sneer- 
ingly.  “ If  the  honour  of  old  England  reposed  upon  your 
shoulders  it  would  soon  come  to  grief.  Give  thanks  that 
you  have  at  least  one  eloquent  tongue  that  can  do  justice 
to  your  fatherland.” 

With  that  Mr.  Tom  Howie  rose  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
bowed  smilingly  to  the  company,  commenced  and  gave 
Longfellow’s  poem  of  the  “Skeleton  in  Armour.” 

“ I was  a Viking  old  ; 

My  deeds,  though  manifold. 

No  scald  in  song  has  told. 

No  saga  taught  thee  !” 

The  Norseman  phrases  in  the  poem  evoked  bursts  of 
applause ; in  short,  Mr.  Tom  had  quite  an  ovation,  and 
gained  for  himself  a reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence 
that  lasted  out  our  st.ay  in  the  country. 

There  are  lots  of  reputations  founded  upon  similar  bases, 
and  no  one  knows  anything  about  it. 

{T»  be  continued.) 


ART  AND  ITS  REL.ATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A Series  of  Papers. 

No.  II. 

BY  AN  ART  STUDENT. 

The  first  necessary  and  primary  element  in  portraiture  is 
grace  of  outline,  whic  > comprises  not  only  the  external 
limits  of  any  subject,  but  everything  contained  therein, 
for  lights  aud  shadows  must  be  adjusted  with  as  great 
attention  to  their  form  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  figure 
itself.  And  as  herein  lies  the  great  source  of  successful 
art  production —as  without  a knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  beautiful  in  outline  all  work  must  necessarily 
sink  beneath  the  level  of  mediocracy  — it  will  be  as  well 
to  consider,  as  far  as  possible  on  paper,  what  outline 
proper  consists  of. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this,  however,  I would 
draw  attention  upon  one  poiut  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, viz.,  that  anything,  no  matter  what  it  be,  that 
is  produced  without  study  or  effort,  can  never  hope  to  rank 
for  excellence.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  the  result 
can  be  valuable.  Therefore,  if  photographers  labour 
under  the  belief  (as  they  seem  to  do)  that  works  of  art 
are  to  be  produced  without  much  mental  effort,  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  hold  that  opinion,  so  long  then  will 
their  work  remain  as  it  is  almost  universally  (at  present), 
unable  to  compete  with  artists  who  have  given  and  are 
giving  the  subject  a life-long  study. 

The  use  of  colour  has  been  the  great  cry  among 
photographers,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  they  are  justi- 
fied in  making  it  an  excuse,  for  colour,  which  is  denied 
them,  is  undoubtedly  a wonderful  aid  to  popularity,  cover- 
ing many  blemishes,  and  lending  a charm  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  unnoticeable  and  without  interest.  But  the 
want  of  colour  is  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  art.  We 
can  allow  the  absence  of  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  Like 
education,  there  is  no  substitute  for  it.  A man  may  be  an 
honest  man  dressed  like  his  fellows,  and  although  un- 
educated, will,  by  his  appearance,  pass  in  his  own  circle  ; 
but  the  moment  he  associates  with  those  above  hina^  a 
mental  sense  he  sinks  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  vuig^ac,; 
and  thus,  with  the  majority  of  the  photographs  of  to-day, 
they  lack  all  which  goes  to  make  an  educated  production, 
aud  though,  perhaps,  pleasing  the  million,  do  anything 
but  give  satisfaction  to  those  best  competent  to  judge. 
Comparisons  are  invidious,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  that  this  sweeping  statement  applies  universally, 
as  there  are  many  photographers,  happily,  who  are  striving 
to  make  their  work  worthy  of  them,  for  mention  could  be 
made  of  many  such.  Yet  these  papers  are  written  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  aim  at  high  art,  who  love  it  for  itself 
alone,  unconnected  with  sordid  gain,  may  reap  some  bene- 
fit. Whoever  practises  the  profession  of  photography 
with  the  main  object  of  turning  out  as  much  work  as  possi- 
ble, and  pandering  to  the  taste  of  the  general  multitude, 
need  never  hope  to  raise  his  art  above  its  present  level. 
The  present  prices  are  perhaps  a drawback  ; but  give  us 
the  glorious  pictures  teeming  with  mind,  pictures  that  the 
eye  can  feast  upon  again  and  again,  and  if  patrons  are  not 
found  ready  to  purchase  at  a price  which  will  compen- 
sate for  labour,  then  the  love  for  art  and  the 
beautiful  will  have  passed  away.  When  the  painter  places 
the  virgin  canvas  before  him  on  the  easel,  and,  charcoal  in 
hand,  prepares  to  commence  the  picture,  he  has  some  defi- 
nite object  in  view.  The  model  has  been  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion considered  most  suitable  ; the  light  has  been  carefully 
thrown,  and  the  drapery,  as  well  as  the  principal  parts, 
most  cautiously  posed.  There  is  a general  outline,  a com- 
pleteness in  the  action,  or  repose  of  the  model,  which 
denotes  something.  The  model  is  there  representing 
something  wnich  has  for  its  birth  the  brain  of  the  artist. 
The  figure  or  face  has  many  unsightly  parts  which  cannot 
be  subdued  by  the  shadows  thrown.  But  the  artist  heeds 
them  not ; his  imagination  is  busy ; in  his  mind’s  eye 
he  sees  the  scene  he  is  portraying ; every  beautiful  line  of 
the  figure  is  followed ; every  delicate  curve  of  the  rounded 
arm  or  cheek  is  sized  and  noted  down ; and  when  these  are 
justly  rendered,  and  brought  out  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  the  ungainly  parts  are  sunk  and  softened  till  we 
see  them  not.  The  draperies  are  made  to  throw  up  the 
salient  points  of  the  figure.  The  background  also  helps 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  when  all  is  finished,  and  the  artist, 
though  unsatisfied,  can  do  no  more,  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
principal  parts,  and  catches  at  a glance  the  intention  he 
has  attempted  to  depict.  No  twist  of  the  arm,  no  thrust- 
ing forth  of  any  minor  part,  tends  to  carry  away  the 
mind  from  dwelling  upon  what  was  meant  to  be  the 
principal  part  of  the  picture.  The  was  a photographic 
exhibition — 1 do  not  remember  where — but  there  was  one 
thing  in  connection  with  it  which  made  a profound  im- 
pression upon  me  at  the  time,  and  as  it  has  a bearing 
upon  the  case  in  hand,  I will  mention  it.  A medal  was 
awarded  by  the  judges  to  a picture — a portrait  it  was — on 
on  the  grounds  that  the  drapery  of  the  figure  had  been 
most  excellently  rendered.  The  notion  struck  me  as  being 
remarkably  fine.  1 certainly  never  heard  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  granting  a medal  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
a coat  or  lady’s  dress  had  been  imitated.  As  there  were 
some  artists  amongst  the  judges,  I am  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  a little  piece  of  satire  on  their  part.  No- 
thing could  illustrate  my  meaning  better  : the  main  feature 
in  the  portrait  (the  face,  as  it  ought  to  be)  passed  over, 
and  the  drapery — tne  subordinate  part — raised  to  the 
first  rank.  Let  us  have  the  face  equally  well  rendered, 
and  the  dress  can  then  be  allowed,  but  not  till  then. 
Conquer  the  main  dilficulty.  But  he  who  commences  by 
allowing  paltry  things  to  usurp  the  main  feature  of  his 
picture  is  no  artist.  By  years  of  patient  study  the  threads 
in  a linen  cloth  can  be  imitated  one  by  one ; but  not  so 
with  the  divinest  of  God’s  creations — the  human  form. 
And  he  who  wastes  the  precious  time  dallying  with  the 
one,  and  neglecting  the  other,  can  never  hope  be 
recognized  as  a legitimate  student  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  my  ^ext  I will  endeavour  to  show  what  ought  to 
constituttia  good  photographic  picture.  The  papers  were 
Ipriginally  commenced  in  this  journal  four  ro-  nths  ago  ; 
owing  to  indisposition,  have  been  delayed. 


POWDER  PROCESS. 

Sir. — W’ill  any  worker  of  this  beautiful  and  permanent 
process  give  their  experience  in  dissolving  away  the  yellow 
bichromate  after  development? 

I find  a great  difiieulty  in  retaining  the  fine  half-tones, 
they  washing  partly  or  completely  away,  leaving  a hard, 
chalky  image.  In  the  old  vitreous  process  of  Lafon  de 
Carmasac  I found  no  dilficulty,  the  collodion  film  firmly 
holding  the  pigment.  A Cannt  Scott. 


LUXOGRAPH  PICTURES  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a letter  in  last  week’s  issue  by  a “ Non- 
Exhibitor.”  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a principle  can- 
not be  descuBsed  without  introducing  individual  names.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  his  taking  a “ nom-de-plume,”  as  his 
statement  is  a breach  of  confidence.  How  does  he  know  that 
the  plate  was  prepared  by  the  firm  be  mentions,  or  the  en- 
largement done  by  a company? 

Granting  that  his  statement  is  correct,  I consider  I am  in 
the  same  position  as  a firm  (I  shall  mention  no  names)  who 
take  a medal  for  their  operator’s  work.  The  company  who 
do  the  enlargement  are  for  the  time  being  in  my  employ,  the 
same  as  a first-cla.ss  operator  may  bo  to  a firm  of  photo- 
graphers. Mi.  ” Non-Exhibitor  ” must  be  behind  the  times 
if  he  does  not  know  that  my  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  as 
the  ” Society  of  Great  Britain”  awarded  last  year  a medal 
to  a similar  case. — Yours,  &c.,  II.  Qabrxtt  Cockino. 


in  i^tnbin. 

Ornamental  Borders. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  D. 
H.  Cussuns  and  Co.  an  example  of  gelatine  negatives  of 
ornamental  designs  for  borders,  making  a card  portrait  into  a 
cabinet  by  surrounding  it  by  a well-designed  border.  Judging 
from  the  sample,  these  are  very  excellent,  artistic  in  design,  and 
perfect  as  negatives,  with  masked  centre  for  printing  borders. 
They  are  produced  in  Paris.  We  can  with  pleasure  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  photographers. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  meeting 
of  this  Society  after  the  recess  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next, 
October  2nd,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi.  Papers  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Brittlebank. 

Rapid  Photographing. — Mr.  Muybridge’s  method  of  photo- 
graphing horses  in  rapid  motion  has  lately  been  applied  in  San 
Francisco  to  the  study  of  human  action,  particularly  that  of 
athletes  while  performing  their  various  feats.  In  order  to  dis- 
play as  completely  as  possible  the  movements  of  the  actors’ 
muscles,  they  wore  brief  trunks  only  while  performing,  and  thus 
all  the  intricate  movements  of  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  jump- 
ing, and  tumbling  were  instantaneously  and  exactly  pictured. 
The  first  experiment  was  in  photographing  an  athlete  while 
turning  a back  somersault.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  camera 
motionless,  and  at  a signal  sprang  in  the  air,  turned  backward, 
and  in  a second  was  again  in  his  original  position,  and  in  his 
very  tracks.  Short  as  was  the  time  consumed  in  making  the 
turn,  fourteen  negatives  were  clearly  taken,  showing  him  in  as 
many  different  positions.  The  same  man  was  also  taken  while 
making  a running  high  jump.  'The  jumping  gauge  was  placed 
at  the  four  foot  notch,  in  order  to  give  an  easy  jump,  as  in  making 
it  fourteen  stout  hempen  strings  had  to  be  broken,  as  in  photo- 
graphing trotting  horses.  From  the  camera  to  a point  beyond 
the  line  on  which  the  jump  was  made  a number  of  strings 
were  stretched.  The  two  base  lines  were  only  a few  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  from  them  to  the  apex  the  strings  wero 
placed  an  equal  distance  apart.  In  jumping,  seven  of  the 
strings  were  broken  in  ascending  and  seven  in  descending. 
The  strings  were  tautly  drawn,  and  so  connected  with  the 
camera  that  as  each  one  parted  a negative  was  produced. 
Other  pictures  were  taken  of  men  raising  heavy  dumb  bells, 
and  the  various  movements  of  boxing,  fencing,  and  the  like. — 
Scientijic  American. 

Printing  on  Glass.— The  following  method  of  printing  on 
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glass  may  possibly  be  of  service  in  many  ways  instead  of  the 
one  of  etching  or  grinding,  now  so  frequently  resorted  to.  The 
process,  patented  in  Germany  by  Mr.  V.  Koeppe,  consists,  first, 
in  obtaining  a positive  plate  consisting  of  plaster  of  Paris,  type- 
metal,  cement,  kaolin,  &c.,  trora  a wood-cut  or  electrotype. 
From  the  positive  plate  thus  formed  a negative  is  obtained,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  as  follows : 60  parts  of  good  glue  are 
soaked  in  40  parts  of  water,  60  parts  of  glycerine  are  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  exposed  'o  gentle  heat  until  the  glue  is  dis- 
solved. One  partot  olive  oil  is  next  added,  the  mixture  is 
again  heated  to  a boiling  point,  and  now  a cast  may  be  taken 
of  the  positive  plate.  On  cooling,  the  shape  is  retaineil,  but  it 
remains|very  flexible.  It  may  now  be  attached  to  wooden  plates 
or  rollers,  and  is  then  ready  for  printing.  By  encasing  the 
slender  stem  of  the  cast  in  a metal  she.ith,  casts  of  single  letters 
may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  type.  The  colours  are 
applied  to  the  plates  by  means  of  rollers.  The  printing  inks 
are  composed  of  the  desired  shade  of  pigment,  levigated  with 
enough  balsam  of  copa  ba  to  form  a paste  of  the  consistence 
of  butter,  and  to  this  Venice  turpentine  and  60  per  cent,  of 
semi-resinified  oil  of  turpentine  or  lavender  are  added.  Bronz' 
powder  may  be  applied  immediately  after  printing,  and  the  piece 
IB  then  to  be  baked  in  an  oven. — Gewerbe  Zcitung. 

More  Joy  tok  Tourists. — Outside  a photographer’s  shop 
in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  hangs  the  following  announce- 
ment—“ Highland  costumes  kept  for  gentlemen  to  be  photo- 
gTftphed  in,  audNewhaven  fishwives’  costumes  for  ladies.” — 
Family  Htrald. 


^0  C0rrtsffonb£nt5. 


Gbisnez. — No  detailed  description  of  the  electric  shutter  has  been 
published.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Cowan,  36,  Porchester  Terrace, 
London,  W. 

Onb  who  wishes  to  know. — The  earliest  that  is, 

the  earliest  portrait  of  that  size — we  have  seen,  was  produced 
by  Dr.  Diamond  in  1852.  The  earliest  who  gave  the  name  and 
created  the  rage  for  the  carte  was  Mons.  Disdori,  in  Paris,  in 
about  the  year  1859.  During  the  following  year  they  began  to 
be  the  rage  in  this  country. 

S.  CowtLL. — The  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  November,  and  to 
meuibers,  the  Saturday  evening  previous.  Friday,  the  26th,  is 
the  last  day  for  receiving  pictures.  All  particulars  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  K.  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary,  57,  Queen’s  Hoad, 
Peckham. 

G.  L.  F. — A collodion  positive  does  not  fade ; but  if  it  bo  eipo.sed 
to  the  air  without  the  protection  of  glass,  it  will  tarnish  and 
spoil  If  it  be  well  varnished  this  will  not  occur,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  be  kept  under  glass  the  same  as  a Daguerreotype. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  paper  prints  superseded  glass  posi- 
tives. One  imporiant  one  is  the  possibility  of  rapidly  multiply- 
ing copies.  The  fragility  of  glass  was  also  an  objection. 

R.  D.  M. — We  are  sorry,  but  can  scarcely  help  you.  We  cannot, 
with  propriety,  fill  a large  amount  of  space  by  reprinting,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  individual,  an  old  article  which  his  carelessness 
allowed  to  be  destroyed  or  lost  in  a back  number.  Most  of  the 
early  Year-Books  are  out  of  print.  They  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  at  an  advanced  price  by  advertising  for  them. 

F.  R.  A. — You  should  be  more  explicit.  Do  you  wish  to  fake  en- 
larged photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  or  microscopic  copies 
of  large  objects?  In  either  case,  you  hsd  belter  read  some  of 
the  many  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  News  and  Yeak- 
Books  on  ths  subj  ct.  Thero  is  a brief,  simple,  and  useful 
article  on  p.  56  of  our  Year-Book  for  1866. 

Stainer. — Mr.  Woodbury  is  the  proper  person  to  apply  to.  Shall 
we  forward  him  your  letter  ? 

OuiSNBZ. — Wedo  notknow  who  supplies  collodio-chloride  material 
at  the  present  time.  Mawson  and  Swau  used  to  do  so,  perhaps 
do  still.  2.  The  article  on  clouds  to  which  you  refer  appeareii 
in  the  News  of  August  31st,  18?7.  It  is  in  print,  and  may  be 
had  by  app  ying  to  the  publisher. 

Collodio-Buomidb. — Many  thanks.  In  our  next.  Too  late  for 
this  week. 

Norman  May. — We  cannot  understand  the  omission,  which  shall 
at  once  be  rectified. 

J.  M.--YOU  may  obtain  acetone  of  a manufacturing  chemist: 
possibly  of  Hopkin  and  Williams.  It  may  be  obtained  in  vari- 
ous ways  : one  is  by  distilling  dried  acetate  of  lead  in  a glass  re- 
tort, at  a red  heat,  with  jileuty  of  water  supplied  to  the  condenser ; 
the  acetone  collects  in  the  receiver.  2.  The  earliest  numbers  of 
the  Year-Books  are  out  of  print. 


USY. — You  will  not  find  any  enlarging  process  on  paper  very  rapid. 

If  y<  u had  stated  what  method  you  were  using  we  should  have 
been  better  able  to  tell  you  if  there  were  a more  rapid  process.  A 
process  pub.i  hed  some  years  ago  by  Herr  Sternberg  is  said  to  be 
very  rapid.  It  is  as  follows  : — T'he  paper  is  prep  ired  as  follows  ; — 

Rainwater  35  ounces 

Tapioca  310  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium  165  ,, 

Chloride  of  potassium  620  ,, 

Lemon  juice  250  dr ’ps 

The  tapioca  is  first  made  into  a paste  with  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  the  o'her  materials  are  then  added  gradually,  having 
been  previously  dissolved  in  the  35  ounces  of  rainwater,  which 
has  been  made  to  boil.  When  oool,  it  is  spread  on  the  paper  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  sponge,  as  in  the  prcp.iration  of  arrowroot 
paper.  If  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  this  paper  very  quickly 
assumes  a reddish  hue,  and  marbled  stains  often  show  themselves 
on  the  surface  ; but  the.se  defects  disappear  when  the  sheets  are 
sensitized.  The  silver  bath  is  composed  of — 

Rainwater 35  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver 2 to  3 ,, 

Citric  acid 80  grains 

The  strength  of  this  bath  should  be  reduced  if  the  negative  be 
deise,  and  increased  if  the  negative  be  soft.  The  exposure  must 
be  prolonged  until  the  outlines  of  the  picture  appear  on  the 
sensitive  paper.  It  is  then  developed  in  a solution  composed  as 
follow.s  : — 

Rainwater  4 ounces 

Saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  1 ounce 

Immersed  in  this  bath,  the  proof  will  thero  become  gradually 
stronger,  and  will  assume  a sombre  brown  tone.  It  should  be 
raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  corners  and  examined.  When  it 
has  attained  sufficient  strength,  it  must  bo  taken  from  the  bath, 
and  made  to  float  on  the  water  bath,  to  prevent  the  gallic  acid  from 
sinking  into  the  paper.  After  some  minutes  the  sheets  should  be 
plunged  into  the  water  and  well  washed  ; it  is  then  toned  in  an 
old  gold  bath ; and,  finally,  it  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
After  the  mounting,  the  proofs  may  be  treated  with  encaustic 
paste,  or  varnished  if  brilliancy  is  required.  The  following  process 
is  somewhat  less  rapid,  but  gives  fine  results.  It  is  described  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  ns  employed  in  the  Belgian  War  Office  for  direct 
printing.  Thin  Stienbach  Saxe  paper  is  salted  by  floating  it  for 
one  minute  on  a solution  composed  of — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  2 parts 

Citrate  of  soda 2 ,, 

Water 100  „ 

Sufficient  citric  acid  should  be  added  to  make  the  solution  just 
acid.  The  paper  is  then  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  use.  To 
sensitise  it,  float  for  three  minutes  on  a bath  containing  four  or 
five  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  rendered  acid  with  citric  acid. 
This  operation  and  the  drying  must  be  performed  in  a perfectly 
non-actiuic  light,  as  the  paper  is  very  sensitive.  The  exposure 
under  the  negative  varies  from  a few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances.  Develop  as  follows.  Prepare  stock 
solutions  of — 

A.  — Acetate  of  lead  1 part 

Water  100  parts 

B.  — Gallic  acid  1 part 

Alcohol  8 parts 

To  4,000  parts  of  water  50  parts  of  solution  A and  8 parts  of  solu- 
tion B are  added  (if  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the  prints  have  bean 
over-exposed,  a little  acetic  acid  may  be  added  with  advantagt  ),  and 
the  mixture  is  filtered  into  a largo  dish.  The  prints  are  immersed 
one  by  one,  and  constantly  moved  about,  to  ensure  the  even  action 
of  the  solution.  The  detail  gradually  strengthens,  and,  after 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  appears  of  a good  black  colour.  They 
are  then  removed  to  a bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  30  per  cent., 
and  remain  in  it  with  constant  movement  for  ten  luinutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  then  well  washed  with  several  changes 
of  water.  No  toning  is  necessary,  but  if  required,  the  prints 
can  be  toned  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  have  seen  good 
results  by  the  magnesium  light  with  the  following : — The 
paper  was  suited  by  floating  on  a solution  containing  15 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  6 grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  silver  bath  contained 
60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  10  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  water,  and  the  paper  was  used  immediately  after  floating 
on  this  bath,  and  whilst  it  was  still  wet.  The  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment was  about  six  diameteis  ; thar  is,  the  head,  in  the  negative 
of  which  the  head  and  bust  were  produced,  was  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  was  enlarged  to  about  three  inches  long.  The  exposure 
was  exactly  thirty-five  seconds,  with  the  light  from  one  piece  of 
ribbon.  No  trace  of  the  picture  was  necessary  in  the  process  ; 
but  on  applying  a hot  solution  of  gallic  acid  the  image  rapidly 
appeared,  and,  after  about  three  minutes’  development,  was  fully 
out,  at  once  soft,  round,  and  vigorous,  clean  in  the  lights,  and 
deep  in  the  backs,  and  an  exceedingly  good  enlargement  was 
produced.  With  a hot  developer  the  exposure  is  shortened,  but 
the  risk  of  fog  and  stains  increased. 
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PHOTOGRAPIir  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  in  African  Exploration— Costume  Por- 
traits— Study  of  Motion  by  Means  of  the  Camera. 
Photography  in  A/iican  Exploration. — Photography  is  use- 
fully employed  by  modern  explorers.  Major  Pinto,  the 
Portuguese  officer,  who  has  recently  returned  from  an  im- 
portant tour  through  Africa,  availed  himself  to  a great 
extent  of  the  camera  to  depict  the  scenes  he  passed 
through,  and  his  photographs  will  naturally  afford  a valu- 
able means  of  illustrating  the  volume  he  proposes  to  issue 
almost  immediately.  The  first  African  traveller,  we  believe, 
who  made  use  of  the  camera  was  Herr  Gerhardt  Rohlfs, 
upon  whose  staff  Ilerr  Remele,  a Berlin  photographer  of 
note,  found  a place.  Our  readers  may  remember  an  account, 
which  we  published  in  these  columns,  of  Herr  Remele’s 
photographic  experiences  in  Africa,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  besides  dealing  with  points  of  practical 
detail  that  would  be  invaluable  to  future  travellers.  Ilerr 
Remele  travelled  right  across  the  Libyan  Desert  with  his 
photographic  equipment,  for  days  and  days  over  sandy 
plains,  which  were  varied  at  times  by  smooth,  molehill- 
shaped  laud  ranges,  the  travelling  being  as  monotonous  as 
it  was  fatiguing.  Two  points  in  his  account  we  remember 
well : the  difficulty  of  excluding  sand  from  the  plate-boxes 
and  carriers,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  water.  As  to  sup- 
plies of  the  latter,  they  were  obtained  from  some  sheik  or 
important  man  of  the  village,  who  in  one  case  filled  the 
water  bags  with  brackish  water,  a fraud  that  was  never 
discovered  until  the  caravan  had  gone  a couple  of  days  on 
its  journey,  so  that  its  immediate  return  became  impera- 
tive. The  sand  difficulty  is  one  experienced  by  every  Afri- 
can traveller  ; and  at  the  time  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
our  military  photographers  were  powerless  to  prevent  the 
fine  particles  from  penetrating  their  apparatus.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  who  has  once  more  started  to  explore  the  Conge 
district,  has  carried  with  him  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
hear,  a very  complete  set  of  photographic  apparatus,  and 
the  wherewithal  to  practise  the  wet  process.  He  has,  as 
before,  a boat  ready  to  fit  together  for  navigating  the  in- 
land lakes,  and  has  engaged  a large  party  of  natives  to  act 
as  retinue.  He  has,  however,  preferred  to  change  his 
name  for  the  nonce,  and  this  bit  of  mystery  has  already 
been  the  cause  of  his  delay  by  officials  on  the  coast.  We 
do  not  know  if  any  of  the  officers  who  have  followed 
Cetewayo  into  his  hiding  places  have  been  provided  with  a 
camera,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Pietermaritzburg,  which 
possesses  several  capable  photographers,  will  speedily  send 
us  home  pictures  of  the  vast  tract  of  Zululand  which  is 
henceforth  to  be  considered  under  British  jurisdiction. 
Natal  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  mountainous  districts 
known  to  travellers,  and  from  all  accounts  scenery  in 
Zululand  is  still  more  grand  in  respect  to  its  gigantic  cliffs 
and  forest  grown  ravines. 

Costume  Portraits. — An  odd  announcement  by  an  Edin- 
burgh photographer,  which  has  been  copied  into  a good 
many  journals,  to  the  effect  that  “ Highland  costumes  are 
kept  for  gentlemen  to  be  photographed  in,  and  Newhaven 
fishwives’  costumes  for  ladies,"  contains  a good  deal  of 
common  sense,  after  all,  for  nowadays  it  is,  so  far  as  ladies 
are  concerned,  quite  the  fashion  to  attire  oneself  as  a 
shrimper  at  the  seaside.  Ac  any  rate,  it  is  a custom  among 
the  fair  aristocrats  that  frequent  French  watering  places. 
We  hear  of  duchesses  in  striped  petticoats  and  bare  feet, 
the  shrimping  net  held  in  jewelled  fingers,  who  take  a turn 
on  the  sands  every  morning,  while  other  ladies  beguile  the 
time  in  crab  hunting  among  the  rocks.  Everybody  must 
have  felt  how  delightful  it  must  be  to  patter  about  upon 
sea-weed  and  among  the  little  pools  in  the  rocks  at  low 
water  ; and  now  that  the  pastime  has  become  a fashionable 
one,  we  can  all  join  in  it  without  being  ashamed  to  be  caught 
at  such  sport.  Moreover,  if  the  occupation  gives  ladies 


an  opportunity  of  wearing  pretty  costumes,  to  say  nothing 
about  showing  a small  white  foot  on  the  yellow  sands,  there 
is  yet  another  reason  for  our  amateur  fish  women.  The 
bonnie  fishwife  herself  is  something  of  a fraud,  or  at  any- 
rate  an  exaggeration,  and  it  will  be  very  nice  to  see  pic- 
turesque costumes  set  off  at  their  best.  The  firm  of  Braun, 
of  Dornach,  who  do  a large  business  in  the  production  of 
costume  pictures  from  small  cartes  to  twenty  and  thirty- 
inch  pictures,  and  whose  Swiss  series  includes  more  than 
a score  of  different  dresses,  soon  found  out  that  the  native 
element  did  not  satisfy  their  wants.  When  you  have  found 
a pretty  girl  in  a pretty  costume  in  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
or  Lucerne,  or  Appenzell,  the  chances  are  that  she  objects 
to  be  photographed.  A costume  in  Switzerland  is  a costly 
affair,  with  its  lace  and  silver  chains,  and  the  pretty  girl 
who  wears  a pretty  costume,  therefore,  is  usually  a woman 
of  mark  and  position  in  the  district,  and  would  scarcely 
like  to  have  her  portrait  exposed  everywhere.  So  M.  Braun 
overcame  the  difficulty  in  a very  sensible  fashion.  He 
chose  half  a dozen  comely  models,  and  had  these  fitted  with 
the  different  Cantonal  costumes.  The  latter  were  made 
with  great  accuracy,  and  for  the  most  part  on  the  spot, 
so  that  they  might  be  correct  in  every  particular,  and  the 
models,  suitably  dressed  and  with  suitable  backgrounds, 
were  then  all  photographed  in  the  studio  at  Dornach.  The 
results  of  such  a system  could  not  be  surpassed.  M.  Braun’s 
models  were  either  Swiss,  or  from  the  borders  of  the 
Republic — Dornach  itself  is  but  a few  miles  from  Basle — 
and  the  costumes  they  wore  were  the  most  perfect  that 
could  be  procured.  In  fact,  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  M.  Braun’s  Swiss  costume  series  will 
do  well  to  glance  through  the  magnificent  pictures  he  has 
prepared.  One  of  the  series  consists  of  twenty-inch  por- 
traits or  thereabouts,  and  these,  elegantly  coloured  by  a 
staff  of  artists  at  Dornach,  sell  largely  in  Baris  and  other 
capitals.  Several  pounds  a-piece  are  charged  for  these 
magnificent  productions ; but  the  same  pose  and  costume 
may  be  purchased  iu  carte  form  for  half-a-franc.  Our 
Edinburgh  friend  seems  to  be  going  a step  further,  and 
asks  the  purchaser  who  desires  to  buy  a photograph  of  a 
costume  to  have  himself  photographed  wearing  it.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  this  so  far  as  ladies  are  concerned, 
for  they  would  seem  to  have  no  choice  but  to  be  dressed  as 
Newhaven  fishwomen  ; on  the  subject  of  kilts  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, however,  a difficulty,  we  suspect,  would  sometimes 
arise.  What  would  a Macpherson  or  a MacNicholl  say  (by 
the  way,  we  heard  in  Scotland  lately  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a MacNicholl  tartan)  if  they  saw  Mr.  John  Smith, 
of  Camberwell,  wearing  a kilt  of  their  clans?  It  might  be 
a question  of  claymores  and  bloodshed,  and  Mr.  John 
Smith’s  conscience  would  be  never  easy  after  he  had  once 
consented  to  sit  or  stand  in  a kilt.  There  are,  however, 
plaids  that  are  not  claimed  by  clans,  and  as  these  are  open 
tartans,  as  they  way  be  called,  have  usually  a good  deal  of 
red  about  them,  and  consequently  are  very  striking.  We 
recommend  sitters  who  must  be  taken  in  Highland  costume 
to  choose  one  of  these. 

Study  of  Motion  hg  Means  of  the  Camera. — As  the  taking 
of  instantaneous  photographs  of  men  and  horses  while 
undergoing  certain  work  is  attracting  some  attention  just 
now,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  whether  electric  illumina- 
tion would  not  greatly  facilitate  the  operation  under  some 
circumstances.  The  trotting  of  a horse,  or  the  motions  of 
an  acrobat  at  certain  periods,  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  put  before  the  photographer  to  solve  with  his 
camera,  the  instrument  being  opened  and  shut  by  means  of 
strings  or  wires  moved  during  the  performance  of  man  or 
animal.  A momentary  electric  flash  might  serve  the  same 
purpose,  probably.  Many  years  ago,  a revolving  fly-wheel 
was  photographed  by  an  electric  flash  in  this  way,  the 
exposure  being  so  quick  that  in  the  picture  the  wheel 
seemed  at  rest.  Where,  therefore,  phases  of  motion  are 
under  study,  this  means  of  illumination  might  possess 
advantages. 
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“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  V. 

Work  in  Iceland— Jan,  hu  Dog  Slokos,  and  the  Bear— 
“ Religione  et  Bonus  Moribus.” 

Here  is  my  fifth  paper,  and  I declare  I have  only  landed 
my  readers  in  Iceland!  In  the  original  design  of  these 
sketehes  I had  by  this  time  landed  you  all  safe  in  old  Eng- 
land again,  and  was  about  to  introduce  you  to  new 
characters  and  new  scenes,  but  now  I find  that  my 
“ Lookings  Back  ” cannot  be  treated  in  such  a manner ; in 
short,  they  musthave  their  time.  Fain  would  I know  what 
my  readers’  opinions  are  concerning  them,  and  I tremble 
while  I breathe  the  wish?  Fain  would  I keep  you  all  a 
little  longer  in  that  fascinating  land  in  the  Arctics  ! I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  boiling  wild-geese  eggs  in  the 
pools  of  the  Great  Geyser  : to  describe  the  wilderness  of 
sterile  rock  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  strange  un- 
earthly subterranean  rumblings  that  precede  the  weekly 
discharge  of  boiling  water  from  those  wonderful  wells  I 1 
should  like  to  take  you  to  the  north  coast,  where  the  Green- 
land winds,  laden  with  icy  perfumes  gleaned  from  its  con- 
tinent of  glaciers,  might  sweep  round  you,  pinch  your  ears, 
and  paint  your  nose  a deep  but  undesirable  blue.  I should 
like  you  to  gaze  with  me  at  the  two  wandering  icebergs 
that  have  grounded  on  the  rugged  coast — to  photograph 
with  us  those  glittering  castellated  forms — to  climb  them — 
to  share  our  terror  when  we  discovered  a bear,  a real  live 
polar  bear,  “ fresh  from  his  native  woods,”  as  Howie  de- 
clared, ensconced  in  a deep  chasm  on  the  largest  berg. 

Yes,  my  friends  ; I am  determined  you  shall  stay  a little 
longer  with  me  in  the  land  of  ice ! 

For  the  first  few  weeks  we  had  very  unsettled  weather, 
and  had  to  work  hard  under  the  most  distressing  circum- 
stances ; sometimes  being  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a 
sudden  deluge  of  iced  water  ; it  did  not  come  gradually  or  in 
drops  as  in  other  Christian  countries,  but  at  once  without 
warning,  and  in  sheets  sousing  you  in  a most  eilective 
manner.  We  had  oil-skins  and  furs,  but  we  would  have 
wanted  chain-armour  at  times  ; for  after  the  rain  would 
come  a wind  that  would  pierce  anything  softer  than  steel : 
this  wind  was  generally  accompanied  by  small  hail  of  the 
most  inveterate  and  tormenting  qualities  that  ever  fell  from 
the  clouds.  It  got  in  your  ears,  in  your  eyes  ; if  you  did 
not  tie  the  feet  of  your  oil-skins  it  was  half  way  up  your 
legs  in  a minute ; and  if  you  opened  your  mouth  to  swear 
or  reason  with  it,  it  went  down  your  throat  wholesale,  like 
an  iced  drink.  After  it  was  over  we  would  commence  and 
swab  it  out  of  the  cameras,  pick  it  out  of  the  lens,  thaw  it 
out  of  the  bottles,  and  make  haste  to  get  a negative  before 
it  would  begin  again. 

The  noble  company  didn’t  like  it ! Some  of  the 
youngest  aud  most  foolish  made  bold  attempts  and 
joined  oar  caravan  upon  several  occasions ; but  they 
were  led  home  with  strong  symptoms  of  a speedy 
dissolution  about  them.  Then  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves, 
and  the  noble  eoinpany  stayed  at  home,  feasted,  played 
cards,  and  speculated  which  of  us  poor  beggars  would  be 
the  first  to  die  of  cold.  I assure  you  wo  were  objects  of 
great  and  deep  interest  when  we  returned  at  night.  Jan, 
our  body-servant  and  guide,  I think,  divined  the  feeling 
of  the  noble  company,  and  used  to  marshal  us  proudly 
into  town  wearing  a look  that  said  plainly  ; “Look  here! 
Look  here ! Is  it  not  wonderful?  I have  brought  them 
all  back  alive  once  again  I ” 

I must  introduce  you  to  Jan.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
governor  as  being  the  best  guide  we  could  get.  He  was 
sober  and  honest,  knew  all  the  wonderful  places  on  the 
Island,  and,  above  all,  could  speak  our  language,  Of  the 
last-named  accomplishmeni  the  least  said  the  better ; suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  a source  of  endless  amusement  to 
Howie,  who,  whenever  a halt  occurred  in  our  work,  took 
occasion  to  improve  Jan’s  English.  Jan  was  a true  type 
of  AU  Icelander : stunted  in  stature — broad-faced — bluc- 
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eyed — good-natured  and  kindly  in  disposition.  Jan  was 
the  possessor  of  a faithful  four-footed  follower — a fox- 
hound. common  on  the  Island,  but  more  so,  and  in  a wild 
state,  I believe,  on  the  Island  of  Jan  Maine,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits.  This  dog  of  Jan’s  was  pure  white,  with 
sharp  teeth  and  a fine  scent  for  game.  It  was  Slokos’ 
beautiful  scent  that  discovered  the  bear  in  the  iceberg 
before  alluded  to.  Jan  was  in  ecstacy — he  danced  like  a 
madman,  and  hugged  his  dog  and  wept  tears  of  delight. 

“ Behold ! behold  1 ” he  cried  in  a burst  of  emotion. 
“ Fine  hound — fine  scent— sweet  smell — him  snuff  up  a 
Polar  bear  ! Clever  Slokos  I Him  smell — him  stink  up  the 
bear  I Ha ! ha!  ” 

According  to  Jan  there  never  lived  a dog  with  so  won- 
derful a scent  as  Slokos.  If  we  came  upon  a spring  well, 
and  Slokos  ran  to  lap  at  it,  Slokos  had  scented  it  from  afar. 
If  we  came  upon  a set  of  wanderers,  or  a stray  hut,  Slokos’ 
defining  nose  had  led  us  to  them.  He  scented  some  won- 
derful scenery ; he  scented  the  boiling  wells ; he  even 
scented  the  icebergs,  aud  it  now  was  only  a little  matter  to 
scent  the  bear. 

We  had  been  on  the  Island  over  a month  when  the 
incident  of  the  bear  occurred.  We  had  got  clear  of  the 
vile  weather,  and  had  been  enjoying  something  very  like 
a tropical  warmth.  We  were  now  in  the  middle  of  an 
Icelandic  summer,  and  could  see  the  sun  the  whole  nij  ht 
long  if  so  inclined.  We  took  some  remarkable  pictures 
between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  on  one  occasion. 

It  was  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  when  we  had  made  a little 
journey  of  a retrograde  movement,  in  order  to  view  once 
more  our  friends  the  icebergs,  that  we  discovered  the  bear. 
Our  camp  was  about  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  we  had  come 
upon  out  ponies — we  had  no  less  than  seven  of  these  hardy 
quadrupeds  in  our  little  caravan — and  while  Jan,  Howie, 
and  myself  dismounted  to  have  a scramble  on  the  bergs, 
Mr.  Gilbey  chose  to  sit  on  his  horse’s  back  and  view  ns 
from  the  shore.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Gilbey 's 
horse  ran  away  with  him  at  the  very  moment  that  Jan 
was  caressing  his  dog,  and  that  Howie,  with  a frantic  yell, 
made  known  the  presence  of  the  bear.  1 do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  anything  ; I merely  mention  it  as  a very  strange 
occurrence,  especially  as  at  all  other  times  that  horse, 
being  a little  broken  winded,  showed  a greater  tendency 
to  lying  down  than  running  away.  But  there  is  no 
accounting  for  freaks  of  the  animal  creation,  else  how  did 
the  bear  come  to  be  on  a wandering  berg,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  native  shores? 

Jan,  after  he  had  done  weeping  and  kissing  Slokos,  un- 
slung an  old  flint-lock  rifle  that  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  while  he  ostentatiously  inspected  and  shook  some 
powder  into  the  pan,  he  declaimed,  “ I will  quick  discharg’ 
'im.  I will  bake  death  in  bruder ! ” 

After  this  he  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  laying 
himself  flat  down,  commenced  snapping  his  piece  at  the 
bear.  He  snapped  it  ten  times  with  no  effect. 

"Hadn’t  you  better  put  a lucifer  in  it,  Jan?”  asked 
Howie. 

“ Go  'way  ! You  stir  me  up ! You  spoil  mein  sport!  ” 

At  length,  about  the  twentieth  trial,  Jan’s  warlike  relic 
went  off  with  a roar  like  ordnance,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the 
bear  was  no  more.  A poor  skeleton  of  a bear  it  was — a 
mere  frame — it  had  been  living  upon  a hopeful  nature  for 
some  time  past,  but  hadn’t  thriven.  However,  Jan  was 
loud  in  Its  praises — in  his  own  praises — in  his  dog’s  praises. 
It  was  a great  bear,  and  had  a splendid  skin  ; his  (Jan’s) 
heroic  conduct  should  be  reported,  and  tlie  wonderful 
powers  of  Slokos’  nostrils  should  be  sung  in  song  I Jan 
delivered  this  in  broken  sentences,  as  he  dexterously 
skinned  the  unfortunate  wanderer.  Howie  sat  silently 
watching  him  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  many  a wonderful  and  thrilling  tale  to  be  told 
amidst  his  gasping  friends  when  they  sat  round  a candle 
with  a long  snuff  on  winters’  nights. 

On  our  way  home  we  suddenly  lighted  upon  Gilbey, 
sitting  quietly,  trying  to  light  his  pipe.  “ Let’s  make  be- 
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lieve  that  the  bear  is  after  us!  ” cried  Tom  ; and  urging 
our  horses  to  full  speed  we  gesticulated  violently,  and 
roared  with  all  our  might,  “ The  bear— the  bear ! ” And, 
singular  to  tell,  Gilbey’s  horse  ran  away  with  him  for  the 
second  time  that  day. 

A few  Sundays  after  the  above  occurrences  we  were 
encamped  at  Bufell,  a miserable  village  of  four  or  five 
families,  situate  at  the  base  of  Mount  lleckla.  We  had 
been  working  hard— sometimes  with  the  noble  company, 
and  sometimes  by  ourselves.  The  summer  was  already 
gone ; the  nights  were  getting  dark,  and  the  aurora  bore- 
alis increasing  in  splendour.  Two  monihs  of  summer! 
That  is  better  than  we  have  experienced  this  season,  is  it 
not  ■?  But  soft ! I will  not  w’ander — my  space  is  limited. 
Ring  the  bell ! Let  the  curtain  rise  to  the  slowest  music  ; 
lights  down  ; moon  rising  over  the  crest  of  the  distant 
Heckla,  and  silvering  the  intervening  lake  of  Thiugvalla  ; 
tent  and  smouldering  camp  fire  in  the  c. ; Jan  asleep  on  hie 
bear  skin,  L ; Howie  and  self  discovered  half  asleep,  R. 

A dazzling  meteor  makes  us  start ! I light  my  pipe,  and 
Tom  pokes  up  the  embers,  and  by  their  flicker  I observe 
traces  of  tears  on  his  cheeks.  He  sees  my  look  of  surprise, 
and  smiles  as  he  holds  forth  a hand. 

“ Every  one  has  two  sides  to  his  character.  Geo’,’’  be 
says  at  last ; “ you  thought  I could  know  no  sadness ; I 
daresay  you  thought  me  incapable  of  soft  feeling!  You 
thought  I lived  on  the  surface — that  I was  all  sparkling 
froth!  Well,  I have  not  any  deep  sorrow  to  brood  over; 
but  when  the  Sunday’s  quiet  comes  upon  me,  then  I think 
of  other  Sundays,  when  motherly  eyes  looked  their  deepest 
love  on  me ; when  a sweet  voice  instilled  into  my  soul  the 
seeds  of  goodness,  that  I sometimes  think  have  grown  so 
stunted!  In  such  moments.  Geo’,  I feel  so  little — so 
lonely — so — so  queer  ; I cannot  explain  lo  you — but, 
softly  in  your  car — at  such  moments  I can  see  my  mother — 
see  her.  Geo’ ! — see  her  as  plainly  as  I see  you  now,  only 
she  is  radiant  and  white,  with  a halo  of  light  round  her; 
then — then  I know  intuitively  that,  lightly  as  I take  life,  1 
have  not  long  to  stay  ! ” 

I was  not  very  much  astonished  at  this  simple,  serious 
outburst  of  Tom's.  Several  times  I had  observed  him 
silent,  absorbed  in  thought ; I had  even  heard  him  sob, 
but  directly  he  saw  or  heard  us,  the  gloom  left  his  brow  ; 
his  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  ready  tongue  was  rattling 
along  as  lightly  as  ever ! 

Tom  was  silent ; and  I clasped  his  hand.  I would  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  Remember,  I was  young,  and  a 
thousand  miles  from  home.  Aye!  Even  had  I been  as 
old  as  I am  now,  I am  doubtful  but  what  I might  feel  the 
same.  I hope  I should,  for  I would  not  give  a crack  of  my 
thumb  for  a man  whose  heart  is  all  worldly  and  hard. 

“I  am  afraid  I have  given  you  the  blues.  Geo’!  ” quoth 
Tom,  as  I sat  in  thoughtful  silence  beside  him.  “Now  I 
must  bring  forward  the  other  side  of  my  character,  and 
brighten  you  up.  While  I was  sitting  here  looking  at  the 
dying  embers,  and  buried  in  my  sad  reminiscences,  I was 
half  inclined  to  burst  out  laughing : they  say  it  is  but  a 
step,  you  know.  Tlie  thought  flashed  upon  me  of  the  way 
in  which  a school  was  chosen  for  me.  My  father  was  a 
coachman,  and  had  himself  a very  limited  education.  My 
Uncle  Tohy — who  is  alive  yet — is  a horse  dealer,  shrewd 
and  sharp  as  a needle  ; but  signs  his  name  “X,  his  mark.” 
Well,  mother  having  died,  the  two  brothers  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  had  a deep  consultation  about  my  future 
welfare.  One  thing  they  both  resolved  upon,  and  that  was 
to  give  me  what  they  had  not  themselves — a good  eiiuca- 
tioD.  ‘ What  school  shall  we  send  him  to,  Toby  ? ’ asked  my 
father.  ‘ Blow’J  if  I knows,’  was  Toby’s  eloquent  answer. 
‘But  I’ll  tell  ’e,  Tummas,  let’s  go  round  town  and  ’spec* 
a few  on  em,  then  we  can  pick  the  best.’  So  accordingly 
father  and  Uncle  Toby  went  and  visited  the  schools.  One 
3 drool  was  too  little  ; another  had  a school-master  whose 
manner  they  did  not  approve  of ; one  had  this  fault,  and 
another  had  that,  until  the  afternoon  approached,  and  still 


they  had  not  discovered  the  arena  of  knowledge  that  was 
good  enough  for  their  little  trust.  At  length  they  came 
to  an  institution  known  as  Dr.  Canelinus’s  Academy.  The 
Doctor  considered  himself  anything  but  small  drink,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  let  the  public  know  the  princi- 
ples he  employed  in  carrying  on  his  profession.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  had  printed  in  a wreath  that  spread  all  over 
his  school  house,  in  gold  letters,  the  motto  ; lieligione  et 
Bonus  Moribus  (“  Religion  and  Good  Morals  ”). 

“‘This  here  seems  a proper  p>lace,”  cried  Uncle 
Toby,  wiping  his  forehead.  I’ve  no  doubt  he  was  getting 
tired  of  the  job  by  this  time. 

“ ‘ Wot’s  that? ’asked  father,  pointing  to  the  gold 
letters. 

“ ‘ That  ere’s  the  motter,’  answered  Toby. 

“ ‘Hum!  Motter!  What  does  it  say?’  and  father  put 
on  his  specs  and  spelt  it  out  the  best  way  he  could. 
‘Hum!  hum!  “ Really  Johnie  eat  bones  and  murphies.” 
Hum  1 Is  that  what  they  calls  a motter,  Toby  ? ’ 

“‘Ha!  ha!  hal’  roared  Uncle  Toby,  holding  his  sides, 
‘Ha!  ha!  ha!  “Really  Johnie  eat  bones  and  murphies.” 
Well,  that  is  good  1 That  would  be  a proper  motter. 
Can’t  thee  see,  brother,  that  it  read.s— “ Real  guano,  bone 
manure.”  There’s  sense  in  that  motter,  brother — good 
sense,  and  that  is  just  wot  we  want  to  teach  young  Tum- 
raus.  So  take  my  advice,  and  send  him  here.’ 

“ So  I was  sent  to  Dr.  Canelinus’s.  But  look  here,  Geo’ 
don’t  you  think  there  are  a great  many  people  like  old 
Uncle  Toby— eh 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SUN’S 
SURROUNDINGS.* 

We  take  next  a brief  description  of  the  rays  as  seen  by 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Thomas,  from  Capitol  Hill,  near  Denver 
City.  “ In  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,”  he  says,  “ the 
streamers  of  light  extended  for  about  1 J times  the  diameter 
of  the  moon.”  Three  accounts,  then — Mr.  Lockyer’s 
General  Myer’s,  and  Mr.  Thomas’s — agree  in  describing  the 
extension  of  the  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.  We 
might  quote  other  accounts,  for,  in  fact,  many  observers 
saw  these  ecliptic  streamers.  They  were  seen  by  so  many 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  reality.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  evidence  of  those  who  saw  these 
ecliptic  rays  to  a much  greater  distance,  and  of  one  observer 
who  saw  also  rays  at  right  angles  to  them  which  other  obser- 
vers failed  to  recognize, but  which  must  not  on  that  account 
be  regarded  as  subjective  phenomena. 

Professor  Cleveland  Abbe  had  intended  to  observe  the 
eclipse  from  Pike’s  Peak,  but  he  was  taken  ill  a short  time 
after  reaching  the  summit,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
Like  House  (hotel)  on  the  day  preceding  the  eclipse.  Here, 
without  instruments,  and  too  ill  to  sit  up,  he  made  his  obser- 
vations. He  could  do  nothing  but  observe  the  corona  with 
the  naked  eye  ; but  as  he  gave  his  whole  attention  during 
totality  to  the  coronal  rays,  his  ob.servations  are  very  valu- 
able. By  Monday,  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  he  had  recovered 
sefticiently  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  upon  a gentle  slope 
facing  westward.  He  says;  — 

“ I was  undisturbed  by  any  other  consideration,  except  to  get  a 
true  presentation  of  the  rays,  which  I had  hitherto  firmly  believed 
to  be  either  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  or  in  the  observer’s  eyes. 
I went  over  the  region  around  the  sun  again  and  again,  at  least 
six  times  leisurely,  during  the  161  seconds  of  totality,  and  cannot 
doubt  the  truthfulness  and  fairness  of  my  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion.” 

He  saw  the  streamers  which  other  observers  had  compared 
to  a wind-vane ; but  he  traced  them  to  a much  greater 
distance  than  other  observers.  The  point  of  the  vane,  as 
he  saw  it,  reached  to  a distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  fully 

* Continued  from  p.  459, 
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six  diameters.  (A  weekly  contemporary  says  six  degrees, 
but  Professor  Abbe’s  description  and  picture,  both  which 
we  have  before  us  as  we  write,  agree  in  making  the  distance 
six  diameters.)  This  would  correspond  to  more  than  five 
million  miles.  On  the  other  side,  the  double  streamer 
forming  the  tail  of  the  vane  does  not  extend  (in  the  picture) 
nearly  so  far,  not  more  than  three  or  four  diameters,  or 
about  three  million  miles.  'J  he  breadth  of  the  vane  where 
it  crosses  the  sun  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  sun’s  diame- 
ter, so  that  the  sides  of  the  vane  just  touch  the  sun’s  edge. 
Athwart  the  wind-vane  streamers,  at  right  angles,  and 
formings  very  similar  system,  lies  another  set  of  streamers, 
a pointed  one  above  the  sun  corresponding  to  the 
pointed  eastern  end  of  the  wind-vane  set,  and  a broad, 
rather  fanshaped  streamer  below  the  sun  corresponding  to 
the  broad  western  end  or  tail  of  the  wind-vane.  The 

Jointed  ray  extends  fully  five  diameters  from  the  sun. 
ts  light  was  fainter,  which  accounts  for  its  having  escaped 
the  attention  of  other  observers  with  less  time  at  their 
disposal  to  study  the  corona  with  the  naked  eye.  Tt  is 
very  important,  especially  in  connection  with  the  choice  of 
methods  for  observing  future  eclipses,  to  note  Professor 
Abbe’s  experience  on  this  point,  lie  sajs  : — 

“All  the  details  came  out  only  after  repeated  examinations  of 
the  corona,  and  repeated  attempts  to  draw  and  note  its  peculi- 
arities. I am  satisfied  that  a glance  of  a few  minutes  will  no 
more  suffice  to  do  justice  to  these  delicate  phenomena  than  it 
could  to  enable  a naturalist  to  draw  the  distinguishing  features  of 
a new  shell  or  insect,  or  would  enable  an  artist  to  correctly  sketch 
in  a landscape.” 


multitudes  of  solid  or  liquid  bodies  in  a state  of  incan- 
descence, sometimes  chiefly  from  glowing  vaporous  matter. 
This  region  extends  from  200, OuO  to  500,000  miles  from 
the  sun.  Beyond  the  inner  corona  is  the  outer  corona  as 
already  known  rnd  photographed  during  the  eclipses  of 
1870  and  1871,  and  extending  about  a million  milts  from 
the  sun.  But  far  outside  the  outer  corona  there  is  a region 
occupied  by  matter  so  situated  and  so  illuminated  (or  possi- 
bly self-luminous)  as  to  preKentthe  appearance  of  long  rays 
extending,  if  we  may  judge  from  observations  hitherto 
made,  directly  from  the  sun  to  a distance  of  6,000,000  miles. 
Outside  this  region  again  lies  another  in  which,  whether 
by  the  combination  of  multitudes  of  such  rays  as  are  seen 
separately  close  to  the  sun,  or  through  the  presence  of 
matter  in  other  forms,  a softened  luminosity  prevails  which 
during  total  eclipse  can  be  traced  along  the  zodiac  at  least 
10,000,000  miies  from  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Lastly,  from 
observations  made  during  evening  twilight  in  spring  and 
during  morning  twilight  in  autumn  (at  which  twilight 
hours  the  zodiac  near  the  sun  is  most  nearly  upright  during 
the  year)  we  can  trace  the  extension  of  the  zodiacal  lumin- 
osity seen  by  Langley  and  Newcomb,  to  distances  exceed- 
ing seven  or  eight  times  at  least  those  to  which  they  traced 
it  during  total  eclipse.  Nay,  there  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  at  times  this  luminosity  has  been  traced  to  such  a 
distance  from  the  sun  as  to  show  that  the  zodaical  matter 
extends  much  further  from  him  than  the  orbit  of  our  own 
earth. 

{To  be  continued.) 


We  can,  then,  understand  why  other  observers,  even  some 
who  recognized  a yet  greater  extension  of  the  coronal  light, 
failed  to  perceive  the  fainter  thwart  system  of  rays  seen  by 
Professor  Abbe.  We  also  perceive  that  these  thwart  rays 
cannot  possibly  be  rejected  as  merely  subjective  pheno- 
mena. They  were  seen  by  Abbe  as  satisfactorily,  and 
remained  as  persistently  visible,  asthecclipticalrays  which 
so  many  saw  ; but,  being  fainter,  they  were  not  detected 
by  those  who  (like  all  except  Abbe)  gave  only  a short 
portion  of  totality  to  the  study  of  the  corona  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Only  Professors  Langley  and  Newcomb  saw  the  coronal 
light  extending  further  than  the  long  rays  observed  by 
Professor  Abbe.  Langley,  »n  astronomer  to  whom  we  owe 
the  finest  drawing  of  a large  sun-spot  ever  yet  seen,  was 
at  the  head  of  a party  from  Pittsburg.  Like  Myer,  he 
observed  the  eclipse  from  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak.  We 
do  not  know  whether  he  adopted  any  special  method  of 
observing  the  faint  outlying  part  of  the  coronal  luminosity  ; 
but  he  traced  it  in  the  most  transparent  atmosphere  to  a 
distance  of  12  diameters  of  the  sun  on  one  side  and  three 
on|the  other.  Its  extension  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  light  resembled  the  zodiacal.  In  other 
words,  what  Langley  saw  at  a distance  of  about  12  diameters 
from  the  sun  was  a faint  and  softly-graduated  luminosity, 
not  the  separate  rays  seen  to  a distance  of  about  six  dia- 
meters only.  Newcomb  saw  a similar  luminosity,  and  traced 
it  to  the  same  distance  from  the  sun.  Like  Langley,  also, 
Newcomb  seems  not  to  have  specially  observed  the  long 
rays  seen  by  those  who  examined  attentively  the  regions 
closer  to  the  sun.  As  Newcomb  used  a screen  which  con- 
cealed these  regions  from  view,  during  at  least  part  of  the 
time  devoted  to  observations  with  the  naked  eye,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  he  failed  to  see  features  which  Cleve- 
land Abbe,  studying  these  regions  alone  during  the  whole 
of  totality,  found  sufficiently  delicate  to  require  his  whole 
attention. 

From  a comparison  of  all  the  observations  the  following 
important  conclusions  seem  established  beyend  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  question  : — Outside  the  solar  sierra,  aver- 
aging some  C,000  or  7,000  miles  in  height,  comes  the  promi- 
nence region,  extending  about  100,000  miles  from  the  sun's 
surface.  Outside  this  comes  the  inner  corona,  shining  in 
part  with  its  own  light,  sometimes  coming  chiefly  from 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  POINTS  TO  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  CARBON  PRACTICE. 


Dk.  Van  Monckhoven  gives  the  following  hints: — 


1.  Formula  for  the  sensitizing  bash  : 

Daring  Summer.  Fell  and  Spring. 

Temperature  15  at  30®  C.  16  at  22®  C. 
Bichromate  of 

potash  ...  200  gram.  ...  250  gram.  ... 
Carbonate  of 

ammonia  ...  30  ,,  ...  15  ,, 

Water  ...  10  litres  ...  10  litres 


Winter. 

10  at  15®  C. 

800  gram. 

10  „ 

10  litres 


In  the  summer,  during  hot  spells,  renew  the  bath  twice 
a week  ; in  winter  time  only  once.  Old  baths  yield  grey 
proofs  and  insoluble  films. 

2.  Never  neglect  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
this  salt  securing  the  solubility  of  the  paper  in  the  drying 
process.  Non-solubility  results  in  a lack  of  adherence 
when  transferring  on  glass  or  paper ; also  in  difficulty  of 
development,  tearing  off  the  film  in  patches  during  deve- 
lopment, &c. 

3.  Keep  the  bichromate  bath  in  a cool  place,  and  also 
sensitize  the  paper  in  a cool  place.  It  is  useless,  during 
the  summer,  to  add  ice  to  the  bath,  for,  unless  a large 
quantity  is  added,  and  that  in  small  lumps,  no  lowering  of 
temperature  will  be  obtained  thereby,  as  the  air  warms  up 
the  bath  as  fast  as  the  ice  cools  it  down. 

4.  The  carbon  paper,  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
must  be  immersed  fully  three  minutes  in  the  bichromate 
bath  ; it  is  then  to  be  slightly  scraped  to  extract  from  it 
exactly  the  excess  of  bichromate,  so  that  the  sheet  will 
not  drip  any  more.  If  scraped  too  hard  the  pictures  will 
lose  their  half-tones  when  developing.  If  not  scraped  at 
all,  the  gelatine  will,  during  warm  weather,  melt  while 
drying.  If  the  carbon  paper  does  not  remain  long  enough 
in  the  bichromate  batb,  it  will  be  deficient  in  sensitiveness ; 
the  half-tones  will  not  stand  developing  ; every  defect  of 
evenness  in  the  film  will  appear,  and  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  develop  satisfactorily  plain  tones  or  graduated 
white  backgrounds. 

If  the  weather  is  very  warm,  the  gelatine  will  run  off  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  When  this  is  the  case,  lay  it  flat 
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upon  a piece  of  dry  cardboard,  and  set  it  to  dry  in  a hori- 
zontal position. 

5.  Effect  your  drying  in  a draft  of  air. 

6.  To  avoid  shrinking*  during  summer,  use  simply  very 
cold  water  (below  13“  C.)  to  soak  the  papers  in  after  ex- 
posure, and  keep  them  under  the  water  while  they  absorb 
it.  If  they  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface,  they  absorb 
heat  from  the  atmosphere,  and  will  shrink. 

Carbon  paper  soaked  in  water,  after  exposure,  must 
curl  up  slowly  when  taken  out.  If  it  curls  up  quickly, 
the  image  is  liable  to  shrink. 

During  summer,  cold  water  must  be  used  directly  from 
the  well,  and  used  immediately  ; it  will  have  sometimes  to 
be  made  still  cooler  by  adding  ice,  crushed  into  very  small 
lumps,  as  large  ones  dissolve  slowly,  thereby  failing  to 
cool  the  .water  fast  enough,  because  the  air  tends  to  warm 
it  up  again  rapidly. 

Simple  transfer  papers,  or  plates  upon  which  are  trans- 
ferred prepared  papers,  must  not  be  soaked  in  such  cold 
water,  and  a separate  dish  may  be  used. 


SILVER  SOLUTION  FOR  ALBUMEN  OR  PLAIN 
PAPER. 

BY  JOHN  K.  OLKMONS.f 

Makb  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  up  to  required 
strength,  and  render  it  perfectly  neutral.  Then  to  each 
ounce  of  solution  add  2 grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  not 
less  than  3 grains  of  washed  chloride  of  silver — 3 grains  is 
the  lowest  quantity  that  should  be  used,  but  a larger  pro- 
portion would  be  m'^re  beneficial,  the  quantity  being  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  room  it  occupies  in  your  bottle,  10  or 
15  grains  to  the  ounce  being  none  too  much.  Shake  the 
whole  well  together,  and  expose  to  sunlight  until  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  darkened,  occasionally  shaking  or  stirring, 
BO  as  to  bring  the  whole  mass  under  the  action  of  light. 
When  the  darkening  process  is  accomplished,  the  clear  solu- 
tion is  ready  for  use,  and  is  undoubtedly  as  pure  a silver  bath 
as  can  be  obtained.  The  slight  acidity  arising  from  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  chloride  should  not  be  neutralized. 

This  bath  never  requires  boiling  or  “ fixing  ; ” excepting, 
of  course,  that  the  chloride  will  decrease  by  continued  use, 
when  it  will  bo  necessary  to  add  a fresh  supply.  Whsn 
work  is  done,  pour  your  solution  back  into  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  precipitate,  shake  well,  and  place  in  sunlight. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

If,  however,  you  should  prefer  filtering  your  solution,  you 
will  perhaps  find  a slight  discolouration,  arising  from  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  carrying  some  organic 
matter  from  the  filtering  paper  (lew  brands  are  really 
“chemically  pure”).  In  thiscase  pass  your  solution  again 
through  the  same  filter,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  clear.  Paper 
silvered  on  this  solution  keeps  well  even  in  hot  weather. 

In  addition  to  the  above  1 prefer  to  add  a small  quantity 
cf  glycerine  to  the  bath  in  the  proportion  of  1 ounce  of  pure 
glycerine  to  12  ounces  of  solution.  It  will  bo  found  to  add 
very  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  prints,  and  prevents  the 
paper  from  curling  so  badly  when  drying. 

Almost  any  good  toning  formula  will  do:  perhaps  the 
ordinary  “ sal  soda  ’’bath  is  the  most  reliable,  if  made  fresh 
every  day,  and  made  up  a few  hours  before  using. 

Hypo 1 part 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 parts 

Fix  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  keeping  prints  in  motion 
during  the  whole  time. 

Fume  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size 
of  your  fumiug-box  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

* UetieulalioD  or  sbrinlciog  it  a defect  which  is  observed  when  the  image 
it  being  developed,  and  while  drjiog.  The  coating  is  dull  b/  refleciion 
instead  of  being  bright,  and  it  is  entirely  withered,  and  as  it  covered  over 
by  a black  web,  which  destroys  all  fineness  in  the  picture. 

t Practical  Photographer, 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SPECTRA  OF  GEISSLER’S 
TUBES. 

BY  DR.  VCOEIi.* 

The  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  which  appears  to  the  eye  to 
consist  of  only  four  lines,  showed  when  photographed  upon 
gelatine  plates,  besides  these  four  lines,  hundreds  of  lines  in 
the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra  (invisible)  violet.  Many  of  these 
are  light  and  delicate,  while  some  are  of  extraordinary 
density.  Among  these  are,  besides  the  mercury  lines,  four 
lines  in  the  ultra  violet  and  one  which  coincides  with  the 
thick  first  H line  of  the  sun’s  spectrum.  The  length  of  the 
undulations  of  the  lines  was  measured,  and  their  position  as 
respects  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  sun’s  spectrum 
deti  rmined. 

The  spectrum  of  mercury  in  the  Geissler  tube  furnished 
in  the  photograph,  besides  the  remarkable  lines  in  the  blue 
and  violet  which  Thaleu  saw  and  measured,  a surprising 
group  of  lines  lying  far  into  the  ultra  violet  (length  of  the 
wave  of  the  outermost,  3650).  The  spectrum  of  the  mercuric 
spark  in  the  open  air  coincided  in  many  points  with  the 
spectrum  of  mercuric  vapour  in  the  Geissler  tube,  but  it 
also  differed  from  it  in  a surprising  way.  Thus,  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Geissler  tube,  the  distinct  line  close  by  II  in 
the  violet  was  absent,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  violet 
and  ultra  violet  it  showed  a variety  of  bands  which  were  not 
present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spark  in  the  open  air  between 
the  poles  of  mercury. 

The  spectrum  of  nitrogen  in  the  Geissler  tube  furnished  a 
very  characteristic  photograph,  with  magnificent  lines  in 
the  violet  and  ultra  violet.  Several  of  (he  latter  far  exceeded 
in  intensity  the  visible  lines  in  the  violet.  The  appearance 
of  the  lines  in  the  photograph  was  quite  different  from  that 
which  is  given  to  them  in  ordinary  drawings  ; they  formed 
no  simple  shaded-off  bands,  but  sharply  defined  lines,  at 
the  most  strongly  refrangible  side  of  which  lay  a weak, 
washed-out  looking  band. 

The  nitrogen  lines  in  the  pale  blue,  which  appear  strongest 
to  the  eye,  exercised  but  a slight  action  on  the  photographio 
plate,  and  on  the  green  lines  even  a slighter. 

If  nitrogen  and  mercury  be  both  inclosed  simultaneously 
in  the  same  Geissler  tube,  with  a spark,  one  gets  the  lines  of 
both  elements  ; but  if  the  tube  be  warmed,  the  nitrogen  lines 
disappear  end  only  the  mercury  lines  remain.  This  has 
already  been  observed  by  Herr  C.  Wiedemann.  Thus,  if 
one  were  to  photograj^h  upon  the  same  plate  the  spectrum 
of  a nitrogen  tube  containing  mercury  in  a cold  and  in  a 
warm  condition,  he  would  easily  get  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
and  that  of  n.ercury  together,  and  by  comparison  he  would 
be  able  to  recognize  which  lines  belong  to  one  element  and 
which  to  the  other.  The  nitrogen  spectrum  reaches  as  far 
into  the  ultra  violet  as  the  mercury  spectrum. 

Then  I photographed  the  spectrum  of  an  electric  spark 
struck  through  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  oxide 
gas.  Thus  upon  one  and  the  same  plate  we  had  all  together 
the  spectra  of  oxygen,  atmospheric  air,  and  carbonic  oxide 
gas.  'I’he  comparison  of  the  pictures  showed  that  the 
caibonic oxide  gave  by  preference  oxygen  lines,  and  that  by 
the  spark  it  was  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  carbon  (the 
latter  was  actually  visibly  drawn  out  to  the  poles). 

It  was  further  observed  that  the  spectral  lines  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  atmosphere  are  very  different  in  character 
according  as  the  different  poles  are  used.  For  example  : 
the  spectrum  of  the  air  between  mercury  poles  is  very  matt 
and  undetermined;  that  obtained  between  platinum  and 
aluminum  poles  is  much  more  brilliant.  Many  of  the  lines 
in  photographs  of  spectra  of  the  air  obtained  in  this  way 
coincide,  but  many  others  do  not,  showing  undeniably  that 
the  spectrum  of  one  and  the  same  substance  may  suffer  by 
the  presence  of  modifications  which  are  very  likely  to  arise, 
t he  changes  in  the  spectrum  of  certain  elements — as  cal- 
cium, lithium,  iron — which  Lockyer  asciibes  to  a decompo- 
sition of  the  elements,  should  therefore  rather  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  substances. 

* Mtitfietlunyerio 
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EXAMINATIOJ^S  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

If  endowment  and  encourafrernent  were  the  sure  aids  to 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  are 
fondly  believed  by  many  to  be,  science  ought  to  progress 
rapidly  in  our  day.  It  has  been  not  uncommon  in  different 
periods  of  history  to  raise  outcries  against  the  alleged 
indifference  of  Government,  and  against  other  bodies  in 
power,  for  withholding  countenance  and  encouragement 
to  science.  We  find  Sir  David  (then  Dr.)  Brewster,  just 
about  fifty  years  ago,  lamenting  with  pathetic  earnestness 
that  science  was  unrecognized  and  uncared  for  in  high 
places  in  this  country,  adding  the  scathing  remark  that 
England  had  “ renounced  by  Act  of  Parliament  her 
patronage  of  the  sciences  most  intimately  connected  with 
her  naval  greatness,”  in  which  he  referred  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Board  of  I.ongitude  in  1828.  We  have  no 
intention,  however,  of  entering  into  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  science  or  knowledge  generally  flourishes  best 
under  the  influence  of  the  patronage  of  great  ones,  or 
whether  it  languishes  and  grows  faint  as  it  loses  its  inde- 
pendence. Complaints  have  not  been  unheard  in  our  day 
of  the  niggard  endowment  of  science,  and  to  the  effect 
that  places  of  profit  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  State  are  rarely 
given  to  scientific  men,  to  whom  income  and  leisure  would 
be  beneficial  inducements  to  aid  in  the  .advancement  of 
science  by  which  the  country  would  be  the  gainer.  We 
do  not  share  in  the  spirit  of  these  complaints,  but  have  no 
intention  to  discuss  them.  We  were  led  aside  for  a few 
moments  in  contempbating  the  encouragements  to  students 
offered  by  the  multiplied  facilities  for  examinations  and  the 
inducements  of  prizes  offered. 

We  have  just  received  the  programme  for  next  year  of 
the  Technological  Examinations  projected  for  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education  by  the  City  and  Ivuilds  of 
London  Institute.  In  this  programme  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  photography  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  examination  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Ins  itute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Techiiical  Education  will  afford  facilities  for 
carrying  out  examinations  on  certain  subjects  specified  in 
its  programme,  and  provide  liberal  prizes  for  efficiency  in 
the  students  throughout  the  kingdom,  provided  local  com- 
mittees will  undertake  to  carry  out  the  examinations  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  lai<l  down.  The  committee  of  any  Art  or 
Science  School  under  the  Department  at  .South  Kensington, 
or  any  School  Hoard  or  Local  Examination  Board  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  be  accepted  as  suita- 
ble for  carrying  out  these  examinations. 

Th  examination  will  be  in  three  grades: — I.  Honours  ; 
IL  Advanced;  HI.  Elementary.  Grade  I.  is  intended 
principally  for  foremen,  overlookers,  &c. ; Grade  II.  for 
journeymen;  Grade  HI.  for  apprentices;  but  candidates 


m.ay  enter  themselves  for  any  grade  7/hey  choose.  Certifi- 
cates (first  and  second  cl.oss)  will  be  .'.warded  in  each  grade. 
Candid.ates  who  have  taken  a certificate  m.ay  be  again 
examined  for  one  of  a higher  g'ade  or  class  in  another 
year. 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  examined  may  present  him- 
self, but  before  he  c.an  take  a certiftc.ate  in  technology  he 
will  be  required  to  have  passed  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment examination  in  certain  science  subjects.  There 
is  no  limit  of  age.  Intending  candidates  should  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  the  nearest  local  committee,  who  will 
foi’ward  their  names  to  the  Central  Office  in  London,  and 
through  whom  all  information  will  be  furnished.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  candidates  failing  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  local  secretary  that  any  application  can  be  considered 
I by  the  Central  Office. 

* The  examinations  are  conducted  by  means  of  printed 
I papers,  and  the  answers  are  written  upon  paper  specially 
I provided  for  the  purpose.  The  papers  are  sent  down  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee 
' immeJi.ately  before  the  day  of  the  examination,  and  the 
envelope  containing  the  papers  is  opened  by  a member  of 
I the  committee,  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  on  the 
evening  of  the  examination.  A number  is  allotted  to  each 
I candidate,  and  he  is  known  to  the  examiner  only  by  that 
I number.  The  worked  papers  are  sealed  up  at  once,  and 
despatched  to  the  office  of  the  Institute.  The  certificates 
and  prizes  will  be  forwarded  to  the  local  secretaries  as 
soon  after  the  examination  as  possible.  No  application  on 
' the  part  of  any  of  the  candidates  is  therefore  necessary. 

I The  following  are  the  subjects  included  in  the  scheme  of 
examinations  : — .Alkali  manufacture,  blowpipe  analysis 
(practical),  brewing,  calico  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing, 
carriage  building,  cloth  manufacture,  cotton  manufacture, 
electro-metallurgy,  gas  manufacture,  glass  manufacture, 
goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work,  iron  manufacture,  lace 
manufacture,  oils,  colours,  and  varnishes  (manufacture  of), 
paper  manufacture,  BHOTOGRABHY,  pottery  and  porce- 
lain, printing,  silk  manufacture,  silk  dyeing,  steel  manu- 
facture, sugar  manufacture,  &c.,  tanning  leather,  tele- 
graphy, watchmaking,  wool  dyeing. 

! The  following  prizes  will  be  given  in  each  subject: — 
Honours — 1st  prize,  £b  and  a silver  medal ; 2nd  piize,  £5 
! and  a bronze  medal ; 3rd  prize,  a bronze  medal.  Advanced — 
I 1st  prize,  £3  and  a silver  medal ; 2nd  prize,  £3  and  a 
i bronze  medal ; 3rd  prize,  a bronze  medal.  Elementary — 
1st  prize,  £2  and  a silver  medal  ; 2nd  prize,  £2  and  a 
bronze  medal  ; 3rd  prize,  a bronze  medal.  No  first  prizj 
' will  be  awarded  to  any  candidate  obtaining  less  than  8.j 
1 per  cent,  of  the  full  marks,  and  no  piize  to  any  candidate 
! who  does  not  take  a first-class  certificate. 

I.  The  examination  in  Photography  will  include 
questions  founded  on  such  subjects  as  the  following,  but 
will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  these  subjects  : — 

1.  The  characteristic  properties  of  pyroxyline  for  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  and  the  various  substances  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  solvents,  such  as 
ether,  alcohol,  wood  naphtha,  &c.  Different  qualities  of 
collodion. 

2.  'The  various  processes,  both  wet  and  dry,  including 
the  Daguerreotype;  and  the  principles  involved  in  each. 
Emulsions,  both  witb  collodion  and  gelatine,  paper  pro- 
cesses, developers,  acid  and  alkaline,  iuteusifiers,  &c. 

3.  Processes  for  portrait  work,  landscape  work,  copying 
pictures,  maps,  engravings,  and  documents  of  all  kinds. 
Printing  in  silver,  and  other  me'als,  in  carbon,  Woodbury- 
type,  vitrified  enamels  ; toning,  and  fixing. 

4.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  engraving, 
typography,  photo-lithography,  including  the  various  pro- 
cesses for  collotype,  &c. 

5.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  astronomical 
and  microscopical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  recording 
meteorological  and  other  observations. 

6.  Lenses  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are 
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specially  adapted.  The  construction  of  cameras,  and  other 
apparatus,  &c. 

II.  For  the  full  Technological  Certificate,  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  Lave  passed  at  least  in  tlie  elementary 
stage  of  one  of  the  following  science  subjects : — 

8.  Ac'iustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 

10.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

11.  Organic  Chemistry. 

We  have  given  the  information,  without  comment,  as  it 
appears  in  the  programme  of  the  Institute  ; but  we  must 
remark,  en  passant,  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  the 
ancient  and  honourable  guilds  of  the  City  of  London 
abreast  with  the  age  in  encouraging  technical  education, 
the  conservation  of  which  was  one  of  the  aims  of  their 
foundation. 

To  working  photographers  these  offers  hold  out  especial 
advantages.  There  has  long  existed  a feeling  in  the  minds 
of  many  to  the  effect  that  the  status  of  photography,  and  the 
qualifications  of  photographers,  would  be  greatly  elevated 
if  some  authoritative  examination  existed  empowered  to 
give  certificates  of  merit.  Tlie  desire  was  laudable,  and 
the  necessity  great ; but  when  its  fulfilment  seemed  most 
hopeless,  here  the  ileus  ex  mac'iina  is  suddenly  presented. 
We  heartily  hope  that  many  young  photographers  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  that  the  incentives 
offered  will  produce  earnest  and  successful  students. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  one  fact  connected  with  the  im- 
formation  which  we  find  we  have  omitted,  and  with  much 
pleasure  add  here,  believing  it  will  constitute  an  additional 
incentive  : the  appointed  examiner  in  photography  is 
Captain  Abney,  F.lt.S. 


FRENCH  CORRE.SPONDENCE.* 
Photographing  the  Natives— GEL.'tTiNO-BRO.MioE  Dry 
Plates — Trial  ok  Dry  Plates  by  Photographic  Ex- 
cursionists IN  Normandy — .Multiplicity  of  For.mul.e 
FOR  Emulsions— Great  Demand  for  Photographic 
Views  cf  the  Coast  of  Normandy. 

Photographing  the  Natives. — As  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
incidents  of  a comic  character,  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit 
mentioning  one  of  that  kind  which  occurred  the  other  day 
at  Brussels.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  that  city  there 
has  now,  for  some  time,  been  a troupe  of  Zulus  exhibit- 
ing. These  interesting  beings  had  attracted  much  notice 
by  their  various  feats  and  antics,  showing  that  the  locale 
for  their  exhibition  had  been  selected  with  adminble 
appropriateness.  The  other  day  the  Director  of  the  Gar- 
dens was  seized  with  the  idea  of  having  the  natives 
photographed,  as  they  were  soon  about  to  leave  the 
place.  When  the  Zulus  caught  sight  o;  the  photographic 
apparatus,  their  amazement  was  indescriaable ; they 
danced  about  like  creatures  possessed.  'They  cried, 
they  laughed,  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  finished 
by  seizing  the  wide-awake  of  the  unfortunate  photographer 
and  wrapping  themselves  in  his  focussing  cloth,  iu  whicti 
costumes  they  assumed  attitudes  anything  but  academic. 
Suddenly,  when  the  objective  was  directed  at  them,  and  the 
photographer  began  to  make  frantic  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  keep  quiet  for  a moment,  they  became  angry  and 
suspicions,  and,  no  doubt  taking  the  instrument  that  was 
directed  at  them  for  some  implement  of  war,  and  the  sup- 
plicatory gestures  of  the  artist  for  threats,  they  set  to  to 
demolish  the  camera  ; some  seized  the  dark  slides  and  pla‘e 
boxes,  others  the  focussing  glass  ami  camera  legs.  Never  was 
a stranger  sight  seen  ; had  it  been  known  beforehand  that 
such  a scene  would  take  place,  many  would  have  paid  heavily 
for  a seat  to  see  it.  Fortunately  for  the  photographer,  a 
brewer’s  cart  chanced  to  pass  near,  on  its  way  to  the  restau- 
rant of  the  gardens  with  a load  of  bottled  bee",  and  the  Zulus, 
whose  excitement  was  increased  on  beholding  it,  at  once 
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threw  themselves  on  this  unexpected  booty.  So  they  let 
go  the  camera  and  its  owner,  who,  glad  enough  to  escape, 
swore  he  would  never  again  attempt  to  take  any  specimens 
of  a savage  race.  As  for  the  Zulus,  when  they  had  emptied 
a number  of  bottles,  they  lay  down  and  slept  off  their 
drink  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; this  was  the  last  stage 
of  this  attempt  at  Zulugraphg. 

Uelatino- Bromide  Drij  Plates. — To  return,  however,  to 
more  serious  matters  which  we  must  not  neglect,  though 
there  is  very  little  space  left.  There  is  just  now  a great 
run  on  dry  plates  here  ; every  one  wants  to  try  them,  and 
it  is  really  time  they  did  so.  Several  manufacturers  of  dry 
plates  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic.  In  addition  to 
those  houses  already  established,  whose  managers  had  not 
been  afraid  of  fadure  and  groping  their  way,  we  can  now 
name  in  France  those  of  Messrs.  Garbeand  Laisne  (the  one 
a chemist,  the  other  a photographer,  who  have  entered  into 
partnership),  and  of  M.  Eugene  Cheron,  an  operator  well 
known  for  his  artistic  photographs;  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands Alessrs.  Wegner  and  Mottu,  at  Amsterdam,  who  have 
succeeded  in  producing  first-class  plates.  It  has  been  as- 
serted in  Baris  that  these  gentlemen  were  only  agents  for 
plates  imported  from  England,  but  this  is  a mistake,  which 
it  is  important  to  rectify  ; their  wares  are  all  their  own 
make,  and  are  all  produced  at  their  Amsterdam  shops.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  wishing  complete  success  to  all  these 
gentlemen  who  have  so  courageously  undertaken  the  risk 
of  starting  a new  industry. 

Drg  Plates  for  Tourists. — I send  you  the  following 
part  of  my  letter  from  the  beautiful  country  of 
Normandy  — from  the  very  spot  where  William  the 
Bastard  embarked  in  1066  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. I have  found  my  way  hither  in  order  to  join 
the  excursions  organised  by  the  Societe  Francais  des  Archives 
Pholoijraphiqucs,  lli.stori<ptes,  et  Moiiumentales,  and  I am  in 
consequence  able  to  state  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
dry  plates  are  at  last  commencing  to  make  their  way  among 
us.  Tourist  photographers  now  acknowledge  that,  for 
them  at  all  events,  there  is  a rich  mine  to  be  worked  in  the 
practice  of  the  new  process.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to 
understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  were  received  the 
numerous  successful  trials  made  during  these  excursions. 
After  having  examined  the  principal  pictures  that  were 
taken,  and  satisfied  themselves  of  their  success,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  naturally  discussed  the  new  process 
which  is  destined  to  completely  revolutionise  the  practice 
of  photography,  and  in  my  capacity  of  a faithful  chronicler 
of  events  I think  it  right  to  lay  before  you  a gener.il 
resume  of  the  opinion.^  that  were  formed. 

Multiplicitg  of  Formal x for  Emulsions. —HreAt  complaints 
were  made  of  the  confusion  into  which  one  was  liable  to  fall 
in  the  preparation  of  gelatiuo-bromide  emulsions.  Every 
day  new  formula  are  published,  or  some  one  has  discovered 
a better  method  than  that  of  his  neighbour.  If  I were 
compelled  to  prove  the  real  value  of  every  attempt  that 
is  brought  forward,  and  to  follow  all  the  experiments  that 
are  recommended,  1 should  be  obliged  to  pass  my  time 
from  morning  to  night  in  the  laboratory,  and,  after  all,  I 
should  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  quite  un- 
able to  say  which  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  gela- 
tine emulsions.  Now  this  would  be  running  the  risk  of 
losing  an  enorirous  amount  of  time,  whicli  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  best  dry  plate  ever  turned  out.  Besides, 
I should  be  led  about  from  Peter  to  Paul  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  every  one  who  professes  to  have  invented  some- 
thing new,  and  when  I had  taken  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  so-called  invention,  I should  probably  fiud  that  t 
differed  only  iu  name  fio  n some  well  known  method,  which 
the  self-styled  inventor  had  varied  in  some  slight  degree  ny 
substituting  in  a formula  one  product  for  another  posses  - 
ing  the  same  properties.  1 think  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  proceeding  as  this  is  more  like  meddling 
and  muddling;  but  the  same  thing  will  occur  again  and 
1 again  so  long  as  we  listen  to  every  pushing  individual 
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whose  only  object  is  to  bring  his  own  name  prominently 
before  the  photographic  world.  Unfortunately,  if  the  real 
and  earnest  inquirer  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
these  w'ill-o’-the-wisps,  the  cause  of  true  scientific  investi- 
gation cannot  but  suffer.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  can 
be  established  on  reference  to  the  transactions  of  any  of  our 
photographic  societies.  No  sooner  does  one  pretended  dis- 
coverer ^et  up  to  vaunt  the  excellence  of  his  own  special 
discovery,  than  half-a-dozen  others  rise,  not  to  expose  the 
defects  of  his  process — they  are  generally  too  polite  to  do 
that — but  to  declare  that  they  themselves  had  previously 
discovered  the  same,  or  a similar,  thing.  It  is  quite 
right  to  accept  improvements  and  to  follow  them,  but 
it  is  time  to  put  a stop  to  this  continual  production 
of  new  formulae,  each  of  which  differs  very  slightly 
from  others  previously  published.  It  calls  to  mind  a 
number  of  physicians  prescribing  for  the  same  malady, 
each  one  writing  a different  prescription,  yet  knowing  that 
it  is  no  more  likely  to  do  the  patient  any  good  than  his 
predecessor,  and  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  the  excursions  iu  Normandy  has  had 
the  effect  of  convincing  both  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  that  their  best  and  simplest  way  will  be  to 
use  plates  prepared  beforehand  by  some  experienced  maker. 
It  will,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  save  them  an  in- 
finity of  valuable  time  and  space,  and  much  trouble  and 
vaxation.  Moreover,  the  time  thus  gained  will  be  of  great 
service  to  them,  for  the  new  process  requires  many  arti- 
ficial arrangements,  much  special  knowledge,  and,  above  all, 
a very  careful  manipulation  with  the  camera.  M.  Letellier, 
the  President  of  the  Societe  Francaise  des  Archives  Photo- 
(jraphiques,  insists  very  strongly  on  these  points,  for,  as  be 
says,  oue  can  only  become  a smith  by  knowing  how  to  forge. 
He  has  gone  further,  and  attempted  to  put  his  views  into 
practice  by  publishing  a little  manual  of  instructions  how 
to  work  with  dry  gelatine  plates,  a careful  perusal  of  which 
ought  to  enable  a photographer  soon  to  acquire  sufficient 
dexterity  to  produce  results  as  successful  as  those  obtained 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  who  joined  the  excursions 
in  Normandy. 

Demand  for  Pholographic  17ea's  on  the  Normandy  Coast. — 
Wandering  along  the  picturesque  shore  of  Normandy, 
among  the  sites  of  an  infinite  variety  of  historical  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art,  which  one  is  never  tired  of  ad- 
miring, contemplating  there  both  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  masterpieces  of  human  genius,  one  is  led  to  under- 
stand the  great  sale  there  is  iu  this  privileged  country  for 
photographic  views  and  reproductions.  Travellers  and 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
artists,  who,  equipped  with  their  easels  and  mahl-sticks, 
may  be  met  with  at  every  corner,  look  for  them  with 
eagerness  and  buy  them  with  avidity.  Thus  our  three  best 
landscape  photographers — ^IM.  E.  Letellier,  Neurdein, 
and  A.  Davanne — have  taken  a large  number  of  views 
which,  especially  during  the  season,  are  sol  i as  soon  as 
they  are  exhibited.  These  of  M.  Davanne  have  perhaps 
an  advantage  in  one  respect,  which  is  that  they  are  sold  at 
a much  lower  price.  K.  Vkusn.veten. 


MONCKHOVEN’S  PHOTOMETER  FOR  THE 
STUDIO. 

In  his  letter  published  in  our  issue  of  the  26th  Sei>tember 
last,  our  valued  French  Correspondent,  M.  Leon  Vidal, 
mentions  a new  photometer  for  the  studio,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven.  We  have  now  received  from 
the  Editor  of  the  Ihdlttin  Beige  Van  Monckhoven’s  own 
description  of  the  iustiument,  of  which  we  give  a transla- 
tion below : — 

Dissolve  100  grammes  of  uranium  nitrate  in  200 
grammes  of  water  ; pour  the  solution  into  a porcelain 
basin,  and  heat  it  over  a Bunsen  burner  ; add  graduallv  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and 


water,  when  a brisk  effervescence,  caused  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  g.as,  will  occur,  and  a yellow  precipi- 
tate of  uranate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed.  Continue  to 
add  the  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitate  will  be 
redissolved,  until  the  liquid  becomes  quite  clear.  This  is 
owing  to  the  uranate  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate.  Now  leave  the  solution  to  cool  till  the 
next  day,  and  the  bottom  of  the  basin  will  then  be  found 
to  be  covered  with  crystals  of  the  ammonio-carbonate  of 
uranium  ; these  crystals  must  be  lifted  out,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  dried  slowly  in  a drying  oven. 
Then  make  a solution  of  30  grammes  of  oxalic  acid  in 
200  grammes  of  water,  put  50  grammes  of  this  salt  of  ura- 
nium into  it,  and  shake  the  mixture.  The  uranium  salt 
dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  uranic 
oxalate  is  formed  ; this  must  be  filtered  into  a flask,  A 
(see  fig-))  made  to  hold  exactly  250  grammes,  and  the  flask 
is  then  filled  up  to  the  neck  with  water. 
Into  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  fitted  an 
india-rubber  cork,  B,  which  is  pierced, 
and  carries  a tube,  C D,  about  30  centim. 
in  length.  When  the  cork  is  pressed 
down  iu  the  neck  the  liquid  rises  to  the 
point  G ; in  order  that  it  may  do  so  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  must  project  a 
little  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  but 
not  to  a greater  distance  than  oue  or 
(at  the  most)  two  millimetres.  The  tube 
must  also  be  furnished  with  a movable 
scale  on  paper,  graduated  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres.  If  the  instrument  is 
to  be  used  as  a photometer  for  the  studio 
the  bore  of  the  tube  must  be  one  milli- 
metre in  diameter,  but  for  the  carbon 
process  it  should  be  four  millimetres. 

As  the  liquid  is  affected  also  by  heat, 
the  instrument  must  be  left  for  some 
time  iu  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
iu  order  that  it  may  have  the  same 
temperature.  To  prevent  the  light  from 
acting  on  it,  it  may  simply  be  kept  under 
a cardboard  shade.  So  soon  as  it  is  ex- 
posed to  daylight  the  liquid  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  tube, 
and  if  the  light  be  strong,  and  the  tube  (D  C)  very  narrow, 
it  will  reach  a height  of  several  centimetres  iu  less  than 
a minute.  If  the  flask  have  a capacity  of  half  a litre,  and 
the  bore  of  the  tube  be  one  millimetre  in  diameter,  the 
action  will  be  so  rapid  that  the  reading  may  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  thirty  seconds.  As  the  colour  of  the  solution 
is  rather  of  a pale  green,  it  may  be  made  stronger  by 
aniline  violet,  which  will  enable  the  liquid  to  be  easier 
seen  iu  the  tube. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows Under  the 
influence  of  light  the  uranic  oxalate  is  conveited  into  the 
corresponding  urauous  salt,  and  a certain  quantity  of  gas 
is  liberated,  which  accumulates  iu  the  upper  part  of  the 
flask,  and  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  iu  the  tube  by  an  amount 
directly  proportional  to  the  action  of  light.  To  allow  the 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  to  fall 
to  its  ordinary  level,  it  is  only  necessary  to  loosen  a little 
the  cork,  B,  iu  the  neck  of  the  flask. 

This  photometer  possesses  a very  great  advantage  over 
those  iu  use  among  photographers,  namely,  that  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  comparing  different  tints  in 
order  to  read  off  the  degree  of  photogenic  action.  If  it  be 
kept  clean,  by  pushing  an  iron  wire  through  the  tube  from 
time  to  time,  the  instrument  will  last  a long  time.  In 
1840,  Draper  pointed  out  that  fenic  oxalate  could  be 
made  to  serve  as  a photometer,  and  at  a later  period  Mar- 
chand  actually  employed  that  substance  with  success  for 
the  pur|X)se  indicated.  But  the  oxalate  of  uranium  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  iron, 
though  its  use  in  that  capacity  has  hitherto  never  been 
suggested. 
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“ However,”  as  Dr.  Monckhoven  adds  ia  conclasion, 
“ the  question  of  priority  is  of  no  importance.  All  that  I 
desire  to  point  out  is,  that  photographers  can  make  excel- 
lent use  of  this  instrument  in  the  carbon  process,  and  espe- 
cially for  determining  the  necessary  length  of  exposure  in 
the  glass  studio.” 

Ccrm.^lJonIifnrf. 

A CHEAP  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

SiK, — I think  there  is  no  worse  policy  than  that  of  the 
various  manufacturers  of  apparatus  “laying  it  on  thick,” 
especially  in  email  matters.  Notwithstanding  the  competi- 
tion in  such  matters  as  cameras,  if  we  come  to  calculate  and 
consider,  it  will  bo  found  the  prices  charged  afford  a very  fair 
profit  for  time  and  material  ; but  when  we  go  further  to  re- 
quire tripod  stands,  inner  frames,  extra  dark  slides,  the  price 
asked  is  unreasonable,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  must 
not  be  surprised  if  a co-operntive  undertaking  proves  suc- 
cessful, or  if  the  ingenious  youth  tries  to  do  without  superla 
tive  luxuries. 

A few  day’s  ago,  I wanted  to  try  an  experiment  with  dry 
plates  which  required  an  absolutely  instantaneous  exposure, 
or  at  least  one  which  would  be  a mere  flash.  On  enquiry, 
I found  I could  not  obtain  anything  like  a dark  shutter 
under  seven  or  eight  shillings,  others  mounting  up  to  still 
higher  prices.  Now  on  looking  at  these  apparatus,  1 
thought  the  price  exorbitant,  and  not  being  a Croesus,  I had 
either  to  give  up  my  idea,  or  try  some  other  means : and  with 
less  than  balf-an-hour’s  thought,  1 had  sketched  out  the 
plan  of  a machine  which  I thought  would  answer,  and  which 
I successfully  carried  out  with  (in  all)  about  an  hour’s  labour. 
The  materials  were  all  at  hand,  and  I did  not  disburse  one 
half-penny.  I will  therefore  proceed  to  show  how  my  photo- 
graphic brethren  mty  do  the  same,  and  I have  no  doubt 
with  a little  gumption  we  might  save  ourselves  many  a 
penny,  a shilling,  and  a pound. 

I must  premise  that  I had  a very  quick  Grubb’s  lens,  with 
an  outer  flange  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  My  first 
care  was  to  collect  from  a heap  suflicieot  old  postage  cards 
to  make  two  boards  of  the  same  thickness  ; this  can  bo  done 
by  gumming  or  pasting  them  together,  then  laying  a 
weight  on  them  and  leaving  them  till  next  day  to  get  dry. 
1 next  trimmed  them  with  a sharp  knife  and  straightedge 
to  the  same  size ; and  now  in  one  I cut  a circular  space,  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  flange.  Over  this,  I again 
fixed  two  more  cards,  and  made  a smaller  aperture  the  size 
of  the  opening  of  the  front  of  the  lens. 

Another  aperture  was  cut  in  the  second  card  to  receive 
the  body  of  tbo  lens,  and  the  two  were  united  at  one  side  by 
a piece  of  stout  linen  to  open  like  the  covers  of  a book. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  two  strips  (oft'  an  old 
quarter-plate)  of  glass  a quaiter  of  an  inch  each,  and  two  of 


a little  more  than  three-eights  wide.  The  narrower  of  these 
were  cemented  on  the  outside  of  the  cover  in  the  diicction 


Fig.  2. 


a.  a,  a',  a',  and  the  wider  strips  upon  the  other,  forming  a 


groove  (Fig.  2)  b b,  an  india-rubber  ring ; c,  serves  to  keep 
it  clos-e.  The  whole,  to  make  a little  more  presentable,  was 
finished  off  with  orange  paper,  from  the  packets  of  dry  plates. 
I now  made  out  of  a strip  of  thick  card  the  shutter.  Fig.  3, 


which  fitted  the  groove  formed  hj  b b easily,  cutting  out  a 
hole  d,  the  size  of  the  lens,  and  covered  with  black  paper 
from  the  same  source.  When  the  whole  was  dry  and  worked 
well,  it  was  surprising  by  a quick  stroke  how  brief  was  the 
flash  of  light  on  the  ground  glass;  but  even  this  I had  to 
reduce  by  making  a second  slide,  with  a small  slit  instead 
of  a circular  opening.  Thus,  I constructed  an  admirably 
working  instrument,  without  extra  outlay,  and  mostly  from 
waste  materials. 

I would  suggest  that  in  cases  where  a landscape  has  to  be 
taken,  an  extra  slide  be  kept  with  a circular  opening  ; over 
this  might  be  pasted  a piece  of  black  can!  with  three  slits 
thus,  which  could  be  improvised  on  the  spot ; the  object  of 


the  slits  is  to  give  a contracted  exposure  to  the  sky,  and  a 
larger  one  to  the  foreground.  Other  devices  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  ingenious. — I am,  yours 
obediently,  Solomon  Smodqb. 


RAPID  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

De.\kSiu, — Whilst  everybody  ia  enthusiastically  chaunt- 
ing  the  praises  of  gelatine,  may  I recall  for  a moment 
attention  to  an  old  and  faithful  servant  ot  the  photo- 
grapher— eollodion  V 

Hy  yoiir  permission  I will  restate,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  who  may  not  have  seen  Mr.  M'illiams’s  articles  in 
your  contemporary,  a very  simple,  rapid,  and  effective 
process  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  briefly  adding  my 
own  experiences  therewith.  I will  give  the  process  in  con- 
densed form  from  Mr.  Williams’s  two  articles,  adding  re- 
marks of  my  own,  as  comparing  it  with  the  much-vaunted 
gelatine  process. 

To  begin,  then.  Mr.  Williams  states  that  rapid  emul- 
sions can  be  made  by  a permanent  excess  of  silver,  cor- 
rected by  an  acid  ; but  that  such  emulsions  change  veiy 
rapiilly,  and,  in  his  hands,  “ wash  ” very  imperfectly — that 
is,  the  process  of  washing  seems  to  remove  all  properties 
of  giving  reasonable  density — and,  after  carefully  noting 
the  propensities  of  permanent  excess  of  silver,  he  decided 
to  observe  the  effects  of  temporary  excess,  restoring  the 
emulsions  afterwards  to  a condition  of  excess  of  bromide. 
He  tried  emulsions  in  which  the  silver  was  in  excess,  some 
for  a very  few  hours,  and  others  for  days,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a very  few  hours  of  excess  suffices  to 
produce  the  change  sought  for.  For  the  preparation  of 
the  plain  collodion,  Mr.  Williams  recommends  the  use  of 
celloidin,  though  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  formula  would 
work  well  with  any  other  cotton  with,  perhaps,  some  slight 
variation.  The  formula  for  eight  ounces  of  emulsion  is  as 
under : 

Celloidin  (4  grains  per  ounce  of  solvents)  32  grs. 

Methylated  spirit  (-824)  ...  ...  ...  2^  ozs. 

Methylated  ether  ('725)  ...  ...  ...  4 ,, 

The  celloidin  should  be  cut  up,  and  put  into  a large 
bottle  with  the  solvents,  and  the  bottle  laid  on  its  side 
so  that  the  celloidin  presents  as  large  a surface  as  possible 
to  the  solvents.  After  about  a couple  of  days,  during 
which  it  should  have  a good  shake  now  and  then,  you  will 
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have  a good  plain  collodion,  and  the  bottle  may  now  be 
placed  upright,  when,  according  to  theory,  no  deposit 
should  take  place,  as  celloidin  is  a normal  cotton,  dis- 
solved, filtered,  and  then  evaporateil,  so  that  by  its  use 
we  save,  at  least,  all  trouble  of  filtering  or  decanting, 
which,  with  some  samples  of  high  temperature  cotton,  is  a 
very  difficult,  troublesome,  and  wasteful  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  bromides,  Mr.  Williams  states  that 
none  gave  results  (in  nis  hands)  equal  to  the  double  bro- 
mide of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  which  is  easily  made  by 
placing  in  a crucible  (porcelain)  of  (say)  six  or  eight  ounces 
cajjacity — 

Bromide  of  ammonium 98  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  172  ,, 

Add  a drop  or  two  of  water,  and  liquefaction  will  take 
place.  Put  the  crucible  over  a spirit  lamp,  and  the  salts 
will  dissolve  and  boil,  become  dry,  and  then  fuse  into  a 
solid  lump,  which  should  be  extracted  from  the  crucible, 
and  powdered  in  a mortar,  and  bottled  off  into  a clean, 
dry  bottle,  closely  corked.  The  equivalent  of  the  double 
salt  is  117. 

Mr.  Williams  says  his  deductions  carry  him  to  the  hard 
fact  that  perfect  collodion  emulsions  should  require  no  pre- 
servative whatever,  especially  as  any  preservative  used 
after  coating  renders  a given  film  insensitive  to  a certain 
degree.  A perfect  emulsion  film  must  be  normal,  and, 
therefore,  not  liable  to  change  ; any  organifier  or  reducing 
agent  in  a film  lurks  there,  ever  ready  to  engender  a spon- 
taneous change,  which  may  take  the  form  of  insensitive- 
ness, or,  worse  still,  that  desensitizing  or  destruction  of  the 
impressed  image  after  exposure.  These  drawbacks  can 
scarcely  be  urged  against  soap,  because,  according  to 
Messrs.  For,  Bolton,  and  other  well-known  writers,  soap 
forms  an  oleate  of  silver  if  introduced  into  the  bromised 
collodion  before  sensitizing.  Glycerine,  too,  favours  open- 
ness of  films,  but  washes  out,  whether  the  emulsion  be  used 
as  an  unwashed  or  a washed  one.  Ho  purchased  a bar  of 
glycerine  soap,  hoping  it  might  be  what  it  purported  to  be. 
An  alcoholic  solution  thereof  was  made,  and  it  is  this  that 
will  be  mentioned  in  following  formulas. 

The  celloidin  having  been  dissolved  previously  as 
directed,  you  can  rely  upon  oue  uniform  condition  of  the 
plain  collodion,  and  by  pouring  a quantity  thereof  into  a 
bottle  marked  with  a scratch  corresponding  with  the 
amount  required,  accuracy  and  uniformity  are  combined. 
Having  then  ready  your  plain  collodion  in  the  quantity 
above  given,  add  the  bromide  as  under  ; — 

Double  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  ...50  grains 
Alcohol  solution  of  glycerine  soap  ...  2 or  3 drms. 

When  the  double  bromide  is  all  dissolved,  sensitize 
with — 

Silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  125  grains 

in 

Methylated  spirit  1 ounce 

1 he  silver  should  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity 
possible  of  water,  by  heat,  in  a boiling  flask,  and  the  alcohol 
added  in  the  usual  way,  reserving  a little  of  the  alcohol 
to  rinse  out  with.  Ten  hours  afterwards,  correct  with — 

Double  bromide 30  grains 

in 

Methylated  spirit  4 ounce 

AVith  regard  to  the  sensitizing,  a word  of  caution  is 
added  : not  to  attempt  to  get  the  silver  in  a too  concen- 
trated state.  A few  drops  of  water  and  plenty  of  alcohol 
will  make  a solution  which  will  not  crystallize  in  pouring 
in.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  concentrated  solution 
of  silver  will  crystallize  the  instant  it  enters  the  collodion, 
hence  a considerable  insoluble  precipitate  of  minute 
crystals,  no  doubt  enveloped  in  a skin  of  bromide  of  silver  ; 
and  it  IS  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  an  emulsion  con- 
taining much  insoluble  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
never  works  so  well  as  one  with  little.  A few  drops  of 
hot  water  in  eight  ounces  of  emulsion  can  make  but  little 
matter.  Twelve  hours  after  correcting,  if  this  emulsio^ 


be  tried,  and  if  it  has  not  bad  nitric  acid  added  on  the 
first  stage,  it  is  probable  it  will  fog.  The  experimentalist 
is  advised  to  use  nitric  acid  in  the  first  batch  he  makes 
under  this  formula — say  2 drops  per  ounce,  or  15  drops  to 
the  lot.  Afterwards  he  may  risk  it  without.  Mr.  AV'il- 
liams  states  he  has  tried  the  effect  of  adding  two  drops  at 
a time,  trying  a plate  between  each  addition,  and  when 
clean,  leaving  it  so.  He  also  tried  a large  ultimate  excess 
of  bromide  by  dropping  in  bromide  of  zinc  in  alcoholic 
solution  at  the  rate  of  one  grain  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion. 
I’he  emulsion  is  ready  for  use  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  first  compounded.  Used  unwashed,  each  plate  coated 
separately,  and  exposed  wet,  he  has  obtained  out  of  doors 
in  diffused  light  portraits  instantaneously,  and  in  varying 
light  an  e.xposure  of  two  to  three  seconds  has  been  enough 
and  too  much. 

This  emulsion  works  equally  well,  either  unwashed  or 
washed,  though  it  is  doubted  if  unwashed  emulsions  would 
be  suitable  for  the  studio. 

The  following  is  the  plan  given  for  washing.  Clean  a dish 
with  French  chalk,  and  pour  out  your  emulsion  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep.  Allow  it  to  set  in  a warm  place,  and  dry 
by  gentle  heat  until  the  pellicle  leaves  the  dish  in  a sheet 
like  chamois  leather,  and  is  dry  enough  to  be  torn  like 
blotting-paper.  Tear  the  sheet  up  into  pieces  an  inch  or 
so  square,  and  it  will  be  about  right  if  you  can  just  see 
through  the  pellicle.  A “bee  glass”  is  recommended  as 
a very  good  washer.  Strain  two  thicknesses  of  muslin  over 
the  open  end,  and  tie  round  with  string.  The  hole  in  the 
nob  allows  the  pellicle  to  be  put  inside,  and  the  water  also ; 
but  the  simplest  way  is  to  put  the  washer  in  a basin  (or  jar 
of  water,  and  souse  it  up  and  down.  Half  a dozen  changes 
of  water  and  one  night  to  soak,  will  remove  all  free  salts, 
&c.  After  washing,  lay  the  pellicle  out  on  a dish  to  drain, 
and  place  on  the  top  of  the  dark-room  lantern  or  other 
similar  contrivance.  Watch  matters  till  you  see  the  pellicle 
shrivel  up  and  snap  readily  in  the  fingers,  and  are  certain 
that  all  moisture  is  removed.  Stop  the  drying.  The 
pellicle  is  now  about  the  thickness  of  a wafer,  is  beautifully 
white,  and  retains  the  polish  of  the  dish.  Weigh  it,  and 
redissolve  at  the  rate  of  20  grains  per  ounce  in  equal 
quantities  of  absolute  alcohol  ('795)  and  mythelated  ether 
(.725).  The  resulting  emulsion,  after  twelve  hours  for  solu- 
tion, is  very  smooth  and  creamy,  and  gives  beautiful  films, 
which  work  well  either  wet  or  dry.  It  requires  little  or 
no  filtering,  merely  subsidence,  permitting  plates  to  be 
coated  in  ten  minutes  after  shaking  up,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  emulsion  remains  creamy  with  very  little 
separation. 

Great  care  is  urged  in  ths  drying  both  of  the  first  emul- 
sion and  the  washed  pellicle,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-heat  either.  If  the  emulsion  be  dried  to  a tough  skin 
in  the  dish  by  heat  it  may  be  known  to  be  ready  ; when  if 
a sharp  paper  knife  be  run  round  one  corner,  it  splits  off 
with  a smart  crack,  and  shrinks  to  about  half  the  size  of  the 
dish  ; it  can  then  be  torn  up  and  washed  without  fear  of 
losing  half  of  it  iu  the  process.  This  emulsion  washes 
well,  gives  cleaner  pictures  after  washing  than  before, 
and  the  difference  iu  sensitiveness  is  hardly  appreciable. 
AVith  regard  to  development,  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  after  dozens  of  plates  prepared  with  this  emulsion  he 
finds  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  ferrous  oxalate,  as  fog  is 
apt  to  show  itself  with  alkaline  pyro.  “ lender  ferrous 
oxalat',”  he  says,  “ no  such  naughty  propensities  are  visi- 
b'e  ; the  plates  develop  perfectly  clean,  and,  what  is  of 
vital  importance,  there  is  a clear  gain  cf  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  exposure.”  Now,  for  myself,  I have  never 
tried  ferrous  oxalate,  as  the  only  p'atcs  1 have  tried  with 
this  emulsion  1 developed  by  alkaline  pyro  ; but  from  what 
I have  seen  and  heard  regarding  ferrous  oxalate,  I should 
judge  it  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it — simple,  ceitain, 
and  producing  full  jtrintiug  density  at  once  if  the  exposure 
be  correct. 

An  amateur  friend  of  mine  who  bad  no  previous  experi- 
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ence  in  photography,  save  and  except  that  which  was  to  be 
obtained  from  a sixpenny  manual  of  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess, and  with  a cheap  set  of  apparatus,  such  as  can  be 
obtained  for  about  X3  or  JE3  10s.,  detenniued  to  try  some 
of  this  emulsion,  and  did  so,  meeting  with  such  success 
that  he  has  quite  abandoned  wet  collodion.  I may  say 
that,  althoutrh  only  an  amateur,  he  is  a most  careful  and 
precise  manipulator,  and  to  that  I attribute  a great  part  of 
his  success.  Indeed,  I have  no  doubt  that  anyone,  with 
care  and  precision  in  bis  manipulation,  could  work  these 
plates  with  complete  success.  I tried  about  a dozen  plates 
prepared  with  some  emulsion  of  my  friend’s  make,  deve- 
loping them  with  alkaline  pyro,  and  although,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  they  showed  a slight  propensity  to  fog,  they 
were  in  all  other  respects  excellent.  But  those  developed 
by  my  friend  with  ferrous  oxalate  showed  no  signs  of 
fogging  whatever,  and  came  up  to  full  printing  density  in 
a few  seconds,  besides  being  beautifully  soft  and  full  of 
detail. 

As  regards  the  exposures,  it  is  a real  treat  to  work  with 
such  plates.  I tried  several  with  a common  quarter-plate 
lens  belonging  to  my  friend’s  cheap  set  of  apparatus 
before  mentioned,  aud  obtained  portraits  o it  of  doors 
instantaneously,  and  one  or  two  in  ordinary  sitting  rooms, 
on  a cloudy  day  in  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  while  in  a 
well-lighted  glass-house  I got  portraits  in  two  to  five 
seconds. 

This,  I think,  ought  to  be  rapid  enough  for  anybody, 
whilst  the  saving  in  time,  trouble,  and  expense  gives  these 
plates  an  immense  advantage  over  the  bath  process  and  the 
costly  and  troublesome  gelatine  plates.  To  quote  Mr. 
Williams’s  own  words  : — “ Coating  a plate  with  a washed 
emulsion  and  placing  it  in  the  dark  slides  as  soon  as  set 
is  a process  at  once  most  economical  of  precious  time,  and 
facile  as  regards  its  almost  amusing  simplicity,  and  I feel 
convinced  that  if  portraitists  would  take  the  matter  up 
and  introduce  quick  washed  emulsions  into  their  studios, 
they  would  find  a wonderful  advantage  accrue." 

I now  leave  this  process  to  speak  for  itself,  hoping  that 
some  of  your  many  practical  correspondents  will  try  it  for 
themselves,  and  give  us  the  result  of  their  experiences. — 1 
am,  sir,  yours  &c.,  Collodio-Bkomide. 


LUXOGKVPII  PICTURES  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Sib, — Referring  to  the  correspondence  which  has  of  late 
appeared  in  your  pages,  I am  now  in  a position  to  explain 
matters.  I refrained  from  doing  so  until  I had  beard 
from  the  Falmouth  Polytechnic  authorities.  I have  this 
day  received  a letter  from  the  Secretary,  together  with  the 
correspondence  that  has  taken  place  both  with  the  Luxo- 
graph  Company  and  Mr.  Hazard,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
judges  I have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  at  agpecial 
meeting  Mr.  Hazard  has  been  awarded  a first  bronze  medal 
for  his  series  of  portraits  taken  at  a fancy  dress  ball.  The 
Luxograph  Company  have  given  a full  explanation,  saying 
they  did  exhibit  some  of  Mr.  Hazard’s  productions  merely 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  apparatus.  I myself  think  if 
the  Company  at  the  time  had  made  a statement,  this  un- 
pleasantness would  not  have  occurred,  and  I also  think  they 
were  in  error  to  exhibit  another  person’s  work  without  giving 
notice  both  to  the  artist  and  also  to  the  Society,  as  they 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  judges  take  for  granted,  and  in 
good  faith,  that  the  exhibits  sent  are  the  productions  of  the 
exhibitor,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  are  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly ; and  as  several  of  the  pictures  arise  from  the  same 
negative,  it  was  impossible  for  the  judges  to  decide  in  the 
matter.  I am  very  pleased  that  it  has  been  settled, 
and,  I hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. — Yours  very 
**'“*y>  W.  Bbooks. 


MEDALS  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  my  last 
letter  would  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Cocking ; but  I beg  to 


assure  him  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a dis- 
paragement of  his  ability,  or  to  show  that  he  was  the  first 
(by  a great  many)  who  had  placed  his  name  on  work  not 
actually  his  own  execution,  and  obtained  a medal  for  it. 
My  only  object  was  to  endeavour  to  find  out  upon  what 
principle  medals  are  awarded. 

If  Mr.  Cocking  obtains  as  many  medals  as  will  cover  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  it  will  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  me  ; and  the  fact  of  the  Society  of  Great  Britain  having 
awarded  a medal  last  year  under  similar  (’?)  circumstances 
docs  not  alter  tiie  case  now  under  discussion.  “Any 
number  of  wrongs  will  not  make  one  right.” 

My  letter  is  not  in  any  way  a “ breach  of  confidence.” 
I heard  the  facts  I mentioned  quite  publicly,  and  not  from 
any  one  in  connection  with  either  of  the  firms  alluded  to 
in  my  last.  I would,  however,  remind  Mr.  Cocking  that 
had  the  picture  been  labelled  “ An  Enlargement  in  Carbon 
by  the  Autotype  Company,  from  a negative  by  H.  G.  Cock- 
ing,” a “ breach  of  confidence,”  as  he  calls  it,  would  have 
been  impossible. 

If  not  too  late,  let  Mr.  Cocking  send  a print  from  the 
negative  actually  taken  by  him.  to  the  Society’s  Exhibition 
about  to  be  held,  and  I wish  him  success. 

I may  not  be  able  to  visit  the  Pall  Mall  collection,  but  I 
shall  watch  the  list  of  awards  with  interest. 

R'ot  an  Exhibitor. 


RECOVERING  SILVER. 

SiE, — I would  be  thankful  to  know  the  experience  of  any 
of  your  readers  in  recovering  the  silver  from  a cyanide 
negative  dip  bath.  I think  the  result  should  be  a financial 
success.  Old  Man. 

[We  presume  our  correspondent  moans  a cyanide  fixing- 
bath.  Evaporating  to  dryness,  and  reducing  the  residue 
with  due  proportion  of  flux  in  a crucible,  will  give  him 
metallic  silver.  The  operation  would  require  great  care. — 
Ed] 


|Pr0mbin0s  S0fi£lifs. 

Liverpool  Auateub  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  25th  ultimo,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellebbeck, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  H.  Houlouave  passed  round  a number  of  very  e.xcellent 
negatives  and  prints  from  them.  The  negatives  were  prepared 
by  Captain  Abney’s  gelatine  emulsion.  He  (Mr.  Houlgrave) 
strongly  recommended  the  process,  especially  to  those  whose 
time  was  limited,  as  he  was  able  to  make  the  emulsion  and  coat 
a dozen  plates  in  an  hour  and  a-balf.  They  were  not  so  sensi- 
tive as  they  would  be  with  a prolonged  cooking;  but  he  did 
not  care  to  be  obliged  to  develop  in  a very  non-actinic  light. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kikkby  also  spoke  of  his  success  with  Captain 
Abney’s  process.  He  generally  cooked  the  emulsion  thirty-six 
hours.  He  had  tried  ninety-six  hours,  but  then  found  the  films 
frill  badly  under  development. 

Mr.  Houlgrave  described  his  methods  of  filtering,  and 
explained  that  a conical  piece  of  sponge — not  pressed  into  the 
neck  of  the  funnel,  but  pulled  in  by  means  of  a thread  near  the 
point  of  thecone--was  far  better  than  any  other  method.  It 
could  be  used  again  and  again  after  washing  ; and,  if  employed 
for  collodion  emulsion,  he  rinsed  the  sponge  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
Cotton  wool  could  also  be  effectively  used  in  the  same  way  by 
pulling  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel  with  a thread,  and  afterwards 
drawing  the  thread  away. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Potter  exhibited  a rapid  shutter,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly portable  and  effective,  as  the  beautifnl  pictures 
taken  by  its  means  testified.  A whole-plate  view  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  from  New  Brighton  Pier,  with  numerous  vessels 
leaving  the  port,  and  one  of  Hie  Isle  of  Man  steamers  passing 
the  pier  at  full  speed,  were  particularly  admired.  The  shutter 
was.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kirk  by,  placed  between  the 
len:  es— in  this  instance  a Ross’s  doublet— and  consists  of  a brass 
plate  about  four  inches  in  diameter  shaped  a little  larger  than 
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a half-circle  to  leave  room  for  a pivot  hole  in  the  centre.  The 
shutter  is  just  the  thickness  of  the  stops,  and  fits  into  the  stop 
slit,  which,  however,  has  to  bo  cut  deeper  to  allow  the  shutter 
to  revolve.  A pin,  round  which  is  wound  a spring  wire  the 
end  of  which  projects  at  right  angles,  is  passed  through  the 
centre  hole  of  the  shutter,  and  slips  with  its  octagonal  end  into 
an  octagonal  socket  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  lens  tube.  By 
drawing  round  the  shutter  until  closed  the  end  of  the  spring 
wire  presses  on  a knob  of  the  shutter,  which  is  fixed  by  a little 
catch.  On  this  being  released  by  pulling  with  a string  the 
shutter  rapidly  revolves,  bringing  its  opening — which  is  of  an 
oval  shape  and  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  shutter — past  the 
opening  of  the  lens.  The  octagonal-ended  pin  which  holds  the 
shutter  in  its  place  enables  the  operator  to  vary  the  length  of 
his  exposure,  by  fixing  the  spring  to  work  strong  or  weak  by 
turninar  the  pin  an  eight  or  quarter  round.  The  shutter  can  be 
taken  off  in  a moment,  and  the  lens  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Mr.  B.  Boothrotd  showed  some  specimens  of  platinum 
printing  and  explained  the  process. 

A number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bruce,  Mr.  Potter,  and  others,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest 
exhibited  a capital  view  of  a rocky  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  which  he  had  taken  from  a steamer  going  past  at  full 
speed. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  the 
80th  instant. 


A Photookaphic  Club. 

At  a meeting  of  photographers  held  at  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Brittlebank  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1879,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  in  the  chair. 

It  Was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cdtchey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
and  carried  unanimously — “ That  in  the  opinion  ot  this  meet- 
ing it  id  desirable  that  a Photographic  Club  be  formed.” 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cowan — 

“ That  no  one  be  eligible  for  membership  unless  he  be  a member 
of  a photographic  society.” 

It  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lawrie  That  though  adviseable  that  the 
members  of  the  Club  should  be  members  of  a society,  sucb 
be  not  imperative.” 

It  was  further  proposed,  as  a further  amendment,  by  ilr. 
Bolton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pearsal: — “That  anyone  (photo- 
graphers or  otherwise)  be  eligible  to  be  members.” 

Upon  a show  of  bands  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Foxlee  was 
carried. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
and  carried—"  That  a Committee  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  such  Committee  to  consist  of  nine 
gentlemen,  five  to  form  a quorum.” 

Committee. — Messrs.  Henderson,  Bolton,  Cowan,  Payne 
Jennings,  Brittlebank,  Foxlee,  Dunmore,  Mawdsley,  and 
Cutchey. 

Mr.  Bolton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Cowan  seconded “ That  the 
resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  be  subject  to  such  modifi- 
cation as  may  seem  desirable  by  the  Committee  ; such  modifi- 
cation to  be  submitted  to  a General  Meeting.” 


3)al&  in  Stubin. 

Centreing  a Lens — For  many  purposes  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference  whether  Ihe  axis  of  a lens  corresponds  with  its 
geometrical  centre  ; but  for  telescopes,  opera  glasses,  photo- 
graphic cameras,  and  other  instruments  of  accuracy,  their 
optical  and  geometrical  centres  must  correspond.  In  testing 
lenses  to  ascertain  if  the  optical  centre  and  the  geometrical 
centre  coincide,  the  lens  is  cemented  to  a chuck  upon  one 
end  of  a hollow  lathe  mandrel ; near  the  opposite  end  there  is 
a ground  glass  surface,  and  in  front  of  the  lens  being  tested, 
there  is  another  lens  supported  on  a stan'Iard,  beyond  which 
there  is  a small  vertical  rod  and  a lamp.  These  different 
pieces  are  all  in  line  with  the  axial  line  of  the  mandrel,  and  an 
image  of  the  rod  is  cast  upon  the  ground  glass  screen.  If  the 
image  remains  stationary  while  the  lathe  revolves,  the  optical 
centre  of  the  le.,s  coincides  witli  the  centre  of  rotation  ; but  if 
the  image  moves,  the  optical  centre  is  out,  and  the  lens  must 
be  centred  while  the  cement  which  supports  it  is  still  warm  and 
soft.  This  is  easily  done  by  holding  the  bands  against  the 


edge  and  sides  of  the  lens  as  it  revolves.  When  the  lens  is 
optically  centred,  if  its  periphery  is  out,  it  must  be  ground  down. 
This  18  readily  done  by  placing  under  it  a piece  of  sheet  iron 
bent  into  semicircular  shape,  and  forced  upward  against  the 
edge  of  the  lens  by  means  of  a screw  passing  through  a board 
that  supports  it.  The  sheet  iron  is  charged  with  sand  or  emery 
and  water,  and  as  the  lathe  revolves  the  lens  rapidly  assumes 
a circular  form. — Scientific  American. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite  in  Erysipelas. — The  recommenda- 
tion of  this  remedy  as  a specific  against  erysipelas  is  a matter 
of  periodical  occurrence.  The  latest  appears  from  a photo- 
grapher who  writes  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  that  ho  has  derived 
much  benefit  from  it  in  his  own  person,  and  has  personal 
knowledge  of  its  value  in  at  least  fifty  other  cases.  A saturated 
solution  of  the  hyposulphite  in  water,  of  which  a teaspoon  to  a 
tablespoonful  taken  every  one  or  two  hours  is  the  best  form  in 
which  to  use  it  internally,  while  externally  equal  parts  of  the 
solution  and  glycerine  should  be  applied  by  means  of  cotton 
flannel.  Avoid  stimulants,  and  eat  farinaceous  food  only.  After 
the  doses  above  mentioned  have  been  continued  for  twelve 
hours,  they  may  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  the  freqnency. 
A moderate  amount  of  purgation  does  not  warrant  the  stoppage 
of  the  remedy. 


Corrtsffonbents. 

Victorian  Amateur.— There  is,  unfortunately,  no  substitute  for 
light  in  photography,  hence  a “remedy  for  insufficient  light” 
can  only  be  found  in  securing  more  light.  If,  as  we  infer  from 
your  letter,  your  studio  has  its  glass  side  4 feet  6 inches  from 
another  building,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  you  cannot  have 
much  light  of  photographic  value  for  your  sitters.  Such  a posi- 
tion is  comparately  useless.  Have  you  a glass  roof  ? Can>ou 
raise  the  studio  about  10  feet  or  more,  say,  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
range  of  more  light?  In  any  case,  you  can  whitewash  the  wall 
which  is  opposite  your  side-light.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  expedients  may  improve  matters  ; but  it  is  probable  that 
removing  the  studio  to  another  and  more  open  position  will  bo 
the  only  effectual  remedy.  2.  A moment’s  reflection  will  satisfy 
you  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  recommend  in  these  columns 
the  goods  of  any  particular  manufacturer.  There  is,  however,  no 
need  for  this.  In  the  early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  when 
the  manufacture  of  collodion  was  but  little  understood,  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  manufacturers  was  often  better  than  that  of 
their  less  experienced  brethren  ; hut  now  you  are  safe  with  almost 
any  of  the  well-known  commercial  .samples.  Of  course  there  is 
difference  in  quality,  and  some  eperators  prefer  one,  and  some 
another,  but  all  are  good.  3.  Your  question  as  to  the  best  and 
easiest  mode  of  intensifying  a negative  is  not  quite  so  easily  dis- 
posed of.  As  a rule,  it  is  the  practice  of  good  workers  in  the 
present  day  not  to  intensify  at  all.  If  things  are  working  well, 
and  the  exposure  is  right,  it  is  easy,  as  a rule,  to  obtain  a nega- 
tive which  requires  no  intensification,  sufficient  vigour  being  ob- 
tained with  the  ordinary  development.  If  a negative  requires 
intensifying,  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  effecting  it  must  de- 
peiiil  upon  circumstances.  It  is  neces.sary  to  enquire  how  much 
treatment  it  requires  : whether  it  is  over-exposed,  or  under  ex- 
posed, or  slightly  fogged,  or  clean.  Presuming  it  to  be  an  ordin- 
ary negative,  with  no  especial  fault  but  a little  want  of  vigour, 
then  a very  simple  plan  consists  in  adding  a few  drops  of  a 
20-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  a few 
drops  of  a 20-grain  solu'ion  of  citric  acid  to  the  ordinary  deve- 
loper, and  applying  the  mixture  to  the  negative  for  a few  seconds. 
Or  the  old  pyro  and  silver  method  answers  well.  Applying  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  will  give  greater^  intensity 
still.  But  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  many  intensify- 
ing formula;  we  have  published  in  these  columns  and  in  the  vari- 
ous Ykar-Books.  The  best  to  apply  depends  always  upon  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Captain  Turton. — We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  to  what  you 
refer  in  the  note  handed  to  us  by  the  publisher.  We  do  not 
remember  any  allusion  in  the  News  of  Sept.  19th  to  paper 
negative  plates.  Will  you  kindly  refer  us  more  fully  to  the 
special  reference  meant  ? 

A.  W.  R. , Croydon. — We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  pictures. 
A Specimen  of  Permanent  Printing.— Tho  cunous  thing  you 
enclose  is  apparently  half  a coloured  picture.  It  is  the  colour 
backing  to  which  a transparent  photograph  is  intended  to  be. 
Subscriber  (Runcorn). — The  paragraph  to  which  you  refer  wa.s,  as 
you  see,  copied  from  a foreign  journal,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the 
processisnot  p.itcnted.  But  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  it 
is  not.  The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  this  with  certainty  consists 
on  a careful  search  of  the  records  at  the  Patent  Office  in  South- 
ampton Buildings. 

F.  Gitekvnst. — Many  thanks,  received.  Some  remarks  shortly. 
Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Am.\teur  Photogr.\piiy  and  Lantern  Transparencies — 
The  Test  ok  Photographic  Proficiency. 

Amateur  Photography  and  Lantern  7 ransparencies. — Those 
of  our  readers  who  employ  the  camera  as  a pastime  and 
during  moments  of  sweet  leisure,  should  not  forget  one 
special  application  of  their  work.  We  mean  the  prepara- 
tion of  transparencies  from  their  negatives  for  exhibition 
in  the  lantern.  Many  lady  and  gentlemen  amateurs  are 
perfectly  cognisant  of  this  charming  application  of  their 
work,  and  we  have,  indeed,  to  thank  one  of  their  number, 
a tourist  photographer,  for  a delightful  entertainment  at 
which  we  assisted  some  ten  days  ago,  when  he  passed  in 
reviiw  a series  of  plates  taken  during  a holiday  tour  this 
summer.  We  cannot,  all  of  us,  hope  to  rival  Mr.  York  in 
his  production  of  lantern  slides ; but  those  who  would 
desire  to  know  how  far  perfection  may  be  reached  in  this 
branch  of  photography  will  do  well  to  inspect  that  gentle- 
man's clever  work.  Mr.  York  goes  about  the  matter  in  a 
systematic  way,  and  arranges  his  series  of  photographs 
into  “ Readings,”  one  “Reading”  constituting  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment,  to  make  which  more  complete,  he 
compiles  a short  descriptive  lecture,  that  introduces  the 
plates  one  after  another  as  they  appear  to  the  audience. 
Our  tourist  friend’s  exhibition  of  which  we  have  spoken 
was  naturally  a more  modest  affair,  but  it  gave  a pictorial 
account  of  his  ramble  with  three  companions  through 
Yorkshire  and  the  lake  district.  His  pictures  were  of 
cabinet  size,  and  therefore  full  large  for  the  sciopticon  in 
which  they  were  exhibited,  and  the  show  commenced  by  a 
series  of  portraits — those  of  the  pedestrians  who  made  the 
tour — which  were  introduced  with  some  humour.  Mr. 
Jiukins  in  his  walking  costume,  Mr.  .liiikins  in  his  state 
costume,  Mr.  Jinkins’  face  (enlarged),  Mr.  Jinkins’  back 
(this  ornamented  by  -a  huge  knapsack  and  bent  with  travel), 
were  some  of  the  introductory  sketches  to  the  journey. 
Then  we  were  treated  with  a group  by  the  wayside,  buck- 
ling on  their  knapsacks,  and  evidently  “goiug  to  begin,” 
after  which  the  views  commenced  in  good  earnest.  The 
first,  we  remember,  was  a Yorkshire  lane,  the  massive 
foliage  overhanging  the  roid,  in  the  vista,  the  backs  of 
three  pedestrians  on  the  tramp.  Then  we  get  a view  of 
Leyburn  and  “ the  Shawl ; ” of  the  waterfall  at  Hawes ; of 
Kettelwell ; of  Richmond  llill  (on  which  a lass  once  lived); 
of  High  Street,  which  is  not  a street  at  all,  it  seems,  but  a 
ridge  some  two  thousand  feet  high  ; of  Ullswater,  the  Eng- 
lish Lucerne  ; and  farther  on  Facterdale,  Helvellyn,  the 
Catbells  near  Keswick,  and  other  spots.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  friend’s  pictures  were  all  perfect — far 
from  it.  Hut  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  looked  much 
better  enlarged  in  the  lantern  than  they  did  printed  upon 
albumenizad  paper.  And  here  we  may  remark  to  our 
amateur  readers  not  to  be  discouraged  if  their  plates  are 
not  everything  that  can  be  wished.  They  will  make  very 
good  transparencies  nevertheless ; and  let  us  add  that  a 
photograph,  whatever  its  merits,  never  looks  better  than 
when  viewed  as  a transparency.  There  are  frequently 
delicate  gradations  and  details  which  are  altogether  in- 
visible until  the  plate  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The 
amusement  andentertainment  lantern  transparencies  afford, 
especially  when  taken  by  the  exhibitor,  are  endless  on  cold 
dark  evenings,  and  their  inspection  does  not  tire  or  fatigue, 
like  looking  into  a stereoscope.  As  to  a lantern,  there  have 
been  directions  given  in  these  columns  many  a time  ; you 
may  always  make  use  of  your  photographic  lens,  and  the  rest 
is  not  very  expensive.  The  sciopticon,  with  wlxich  many  of 
our  readers  are  familiar,  is  a very  convenient  lantern,  and, 

[irovided  with  a double  wick,  gives  an  exceedingly  bright 
ight.  We  see  that  Browning,  of  the  Strand,  is  actually 
manufacturing  a lantern  to  burn  with  three  wicks,  which 


is  DO  doubt,  more  powerful  still.  As  to  the  preparation 
of  transparencies,  that  is  not  very  difficult  with  aid  of  dry 
plates.  The  gelatine  films  purchased  of  Swan  or  other 
well  known  manufacturers  are  exceedingly  convenient  for 
the  purposCj  and  will  give  a transparency  by  being  placed 
face  to  face  with  the  negative,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  gas  flame  for  a couple  of  minutes.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  the  film  formed  by  a deposit  of  silver  is 
rather  opaque,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  has  a difficulty 
in  penetrating,  and  for  this  reason  we  ourselves  prefer  to 
make  our  lantern  transparencies  with  carbon  tissue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  production  of  carbon 
pictures  in  this  way  upon  glass.  A piece  of  tissue  is 
printed — we  prefer  a dark  violet — under  the  negative. 
The  printing  must  be  vigorous,  for  the  gelatine  film  is 
very  delicate  compared  to  silver,  and,  after  the  tissue  has 
been  soaked  in  cold  water,  it  is  put,  face  downwards,  upon 
the  glass  that  is  to  constitute  the  slide,  and  developed. 
By  making  a pencil  mark  upon  the  tissue,  it  is  easy  to  fit 
the  same  properly  upon  the  glass,  but  the  latter  should  be 
rather  larger  than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  down 
afterwards  if  the  print  has  not  been  developed  altogether 
in  its  proper  position  upon  the  surface.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  a carbon  printer  to  effect  the  matter.  Supposing 
you  know  nothing  of  printing  upon  tissue,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  wasting  a few  pieces  in  trying.  When  the 
tissue  has  been  sensitized  and  dried,  it  is  put  in  a pressure 
frame  in  the  ordinary  way ; after  sufficient  printing  (you 
will  ascertain  proper  time  for  printing  after  one  essay)  the 
bit  of  tissue  is  put  for  a minute  to  soak  in  cold  water  ; 
taken  out,  it  is  clapped,  face  downwards,  upon  the  glass 
slide,  and  after  pressing  for  five  minutes  under  a blotting- 
pad,  if  you  have  not  a proper  squeegee,  immerse  the  glass 
pl.ate  in  warm  water  at  about  90®  F.,  and  develop.  When 
the  print  has  been  absolved  from  all  superfluous  pigment, 
the  glass  slide  to  which  it  adheres  is  put  into  cold  water,  and 
the  transparency  is  finished.  The  veriest  tyro  will  produce 
a good  lantern  slide  in  this  way  after  a couple  of  trials,  but 
the  printing  must  be  deep,  and  a suitable  tint  of  tissue 
employed.  The  pigment  sticks  firm  enough  to  the  glass, 
but  you  may  varnish  if  you  like. 

The  Test  of  Photographic  Proficiency. — The  examinations 
in  photography  that  are  to  be  instituted  in  connection  with 
the  City  guilds  remind  one  rhat  such  examinations  are 
not  altogether  novel.  In  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  students  may  be  examined  in  photography  ; and  at 
the  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  as  also  in  certain  exami- 
nations of  the  Civil  Service — to  wit,  in  the  case  of  aspi- 
rants for  employment  in  the  Royal  Observatory — tests  are 
applied  to  guage  one’s  knowledge  of  camera  work.  Among 
staff  officers  a knowledge  of  photography  is  very  valuable, 
and  hence  it  is  a subject  in  which  many  qualify,  while  the 
circumstance  that  various  observations  are  now  automati- 
cally registered  by  photography  in  our  observatories  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  astronomers  to  be  conversant  with 
the  praetice  of  the  camera.  But  examinations  in  photo- 
graphy, to  be  really  of  value,  should,  we  are  of  opinion, 
include  a practical  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  for  an  examiner  could  scarcely  certify  that  a man 
was  well  versed  in  the  art  of  photography  unless  the 
former  possessed  some  practical  proof  of  the  student’s 
manipulating  proficiency. 


“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  operator. 

Chapter  VI. 

Howie’s  Bony  and  My  Fish— Russet— An  Italian  with 
A Scotch  Accent. 

Enough  of  Iceland ! If  I liked,  I could  spin  it  out  for 
weeks  and  months ; but  my  readers,  I dare  say,  wish  to 
know  some  of  my  experiences  since  that  eventful  voyage. 
I could  tell  you  about  wandering  over  that  sterile  country 
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— I could  tell  you  how  wearied  we  got  of  the  uniform 
scenery — ho  w Jan  wakened  up  one  morning,  and  discovered 
his  dog  spotted  all  over  and  lined  very  neatly  a la  zebra ! — 
how  he  rubbed  his  eyes — cried,  ‘-Mein  hund  ? Wo  est 
mein  hund  ? ” and  as  the  poor  innocent  trotted  up  to  him 
at  the  cry,  he  yelled,  “ Ho ! ho ! you  beast ! you  dare 
come  near  me  when  1 cry  on  my  dear  Slokos — never ! ” 
And  I can  assure  you  Jan  stoned  the  poor  dog,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a stranger  and  a thief,  for  a week, 
when  the  silver  began  to  wear  otf.  I could  tell  you  how 
the  noble  company  sickened  of  the  whole  job !— how  they 
all  gathered  together  and  steamed  away  for  Scotland,  very 
well  disgusted  with  the  exj)edition,  only  T would  have  to 
mention  day  and  date,  and  I don’t  wish  to  do  that ; it  is 
enough  for  me  to  tell  that  we  had  to  ship  in  a schooner 
for  Leith — that  I occupied  and  paid  for  a space,  three  feet 
square,  to  store  dried  fish — that  I filled  the  same  space 
with  fish — that  Howie,  wishing  to  do  a nice  thing  to  his 
uncle  the  horse  dealer,  bought  a pony  and  a berth  for  it 
on  board  the  Rose — that  we  experienced  some  awful 
weather  ! Three  times  we  sighted  the  coasts  of  Norway  ! 
We  should  have  been  on  the  Scottish  coast  within  six  days 
after  leaving  Reikiavik,  and  we  were  three  and  twenty ! 
About  the  fourteenth  day  the  provaut  that  Tom  had  taken 
on  board  for  his  pony  got  exhausted. 

“ Look  here.  Geo’,”  he  cried  one  morning ; “ my  pony  is 
starving!” 

“ Can’t  help  it,  Tom.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  can.” 

“How?” 

“ Let  me  have  your  kippered  salmon  ? I'll  give  you  the 
same  money  as  you  gave  in  Iceland.” 

“ That  isn’t  fair,  Tom  1 ” I explained  ; “ you  should  not 
speak  that  way.  Don’t  you  think  that  I am  entitled  to 
the  price  I would  receive  for  them  in  Scotland?” 

“ Case  of  necessity,  my  boy,”  explained  Tom.  “ We 
may  never  see  Scotland  I My  pony  must  have  food.  If 
you  don’t  give,  I shall  take  I ” 

“ If  you  do,  you  do  it  without  my  consent ; and  if  you 
touch  a hair  of  my  kippers’  heads,  your  blood  be  on  your 
own  head  I ” 

However,  Tom  took  mv  fish,  and,  what  is  more,  his 
pony  ate  it!  Dear  old  Tom!  I could  not  help  being 
angry  and  savage  with  him.  I had  all  my  selfish  little 
plans  laid:  how  I was  to  dispose  of  the  fish,  and  had  even 
(mercenary  wretch  that  I was !)  calculated  the  probable 
returns  I should  receive— the  invitations  to  Sundays  and 
Christmas  dinners — a week’s  board  and  lodging  gratis  in 
the  autumn,  and  innumerable  little  tokens  of  love  and 
affection  in  the  shape  of  handkerchiefs,  lies,  &c.  ; and 
here  was  a brute  of  a horse  devouring  the  “open 
sesame ! ” 

You  should  have  seen  us  during  the  time  that  the  fish 
lasted.  We  would  scramble  on  deck  once  or  twice  during 
the  day,  and  while  I clutched  the  weather  side  of  the  bul- 
warks, Tom  would  throw  his  arms  round  the  gear  about 
the  mainmast,  and  then  we  would  scowl  at  each  other  in 
the  most  awful  manner. 

However,  there  came  an  end  to  the  fish,  and  shortly 
after  there  came  an  end  to  the  horse.  Tom  tried  to  feed 
ic  upon  old  canvas  and  ropes’  ends,  but  it  wouldn’t  do. 
The  change  was  too  much  from  the  beautiful  kippers  it 
had  been  used  to,  and  so  it — died!  Now,  don’t  you  think 
it  was  particularly  mean  in  Howie  to  say  that  he  believed 
it  would  have  lived  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  fish  ? 

Sick  of  each  other’s  company,  and  heartily  sick  of  the 
sea,  we  at  length  landed  at  the  shore  of  Leith  ; and,  by 
heavens!  I swear  it  is  the  dirtiest,  filthiest  shore  ever  I 
landed  at  I I was  wrecked  in  the  Stanley  ss.,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  on  the  “ Black  Middens”  of  North  Shields,  and 
have  wandered  around  the  Low  Lights,  and  along  the  low 
street  of  that  mucky  hole  ; but  I must  honestly  say  that 
Leith — the  shore  of  Leith — for  outright  tilth,  carries  the 
palm.  For  muck  and  effluvia  I’ll  back  it  against  creation. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  I engaged  with  a 


man  in  Newcastle.  We  will  call  him  Russet.  He  was 
the  type  of  a class  that  I have  often  met  since.  He 
laboured  under  the  impression  that  every  man  should  be 
his  own  wright,  carpenter,  builder — everything,  in  fact. 
The  dark  room  had  the  appearance  of  a joiner’s  shop  ; it 
was  hung  all  round  with  saws  and  hammers  ; the  corners 
of  the  shelves  were  stuck  full  of  brown  paper  twists  con- 
taining nails  and  screws.  You  would  hardly  ever  find 
Russet  without  a saw  or  hammer  in  his  hand.  The  neigh- 
bours always  knew  when  he  was  at  home.  Had  he  been 
a spirit  medium  of  the  first  water,  his  presence  could  not 
have  been  accompanied  by  more  noises.  He  was  stripped 
to  his  shirt  and  trousers  when  I made  my  apjiearance  in 
his  glass  house,  and  was  busy  setting  tip  a frame  for  a 
background.  “ How  do ? — how  do?  ” he  cried,  as  he  gave 
me  a sticky  hand  to  shake.  “ Can  you  do  anything  at  this  ? 
Do  you  like  a bit  of  carpentering?  ” He  seemed  awfully 
disappointed  when  I replied  in  the  negative. 

“ Every  one  should  be  able  to  drive  a nail,”  he  ejacu- 
lated. 

I quite  agreed  with  him  there,  and  had  little  doubt  but 
that  I could  accomplish  that  feat. 

He  seemed  to  cheer  up  at  this,  nodded  his  head  approv- 
ingly, and  treated  me  to  a homily  upon  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  do  a bit  of  carpentering  yourself. 

“ Look  at  the  expense  it  saves  1 ” he  cried,  as  he  wheeled 
round  his  frame  and  knocked  a stucco  image  off  its  perch, 
smashing  it  to  pieces.  I don’t  exaggerate  this  incident, 
for  if  the  whole  truth  was  told  it  would  be  found  that  there 
were  two  images  broken  on  that  occasion  ; it  would  like- 
wise be  found  that  they  cost  Russet  seven-and-sixpence 
a-piece,  and  had  he  got  a practical  man  to  make  the  frame 
it  would  not  have  cost  over  four  shillings.  “ But  look  at 
the  expense  it  saves,  my  boy  1 ” 

After  Russet  had  swept  away  the  remains  of  the  images, 
muttering  something  the  while,  not  loud,  but  deep,  he 
turned  upon  me  abruptly,  and  demanded,  “ Do  you  drink  ? ” 

Now  as  I had  just  been  thinking  that  a glass  of  beer 
would  be  the  very  thing  to  help  a certain  sinking  1 felt  in 
the  inward  man,  and  at  the  moment  I had  a very  vivid  re- 
collection of  Ballarat  and  his  developer,  I replied  modestly 
in  the  affirmative. 

“ Ah,  my  boy  1 ” was  Russet’s  unexpected  reply,  “ I have 
not  tasted  a drop  of  anything  stronger  than  water  these 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  look  at  me  I ” 

Now  when  you  know  that  I was  a strong,  healthy  man, 
weighing  at  that  time  some  thirteen  stone,  and  that  Russet 
was  a puny  little  mite  that  I could  very  nearly  put  in 
my  pocket,  the  reader  will  see  the  absurdity  of  his  remark. 

There  was  a funny  incident  occurred  while  I was  in 
Russet’s  employment.  You  must  know  that  the  operator 
he  had  before  me  was  an  Italian.  He  had  communicated 
with  Russet  by  letter  written  in  the  purest  English.  He 
had  been  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  bad  worked  for  the  famous 
Claudet ; so  Russet,  thinking  to  make  him  a wonderful 
attraction  to  his  studio,  had  a few  thousand  circulars 
printed  ringing  his  praises,  and  lo!  when  the  Italian 
appeared  on  the  scene,  never  a word  of  English  could  he 
speak.  Some  interpreters  in  London  had  written  the 
letters.  Of  course  there  was  a row,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  Italian  was  discharged,  and  I reigned  in  his 
stead. 

“ And  what  on  earth  will  you  do  with  all  these  circu- 
lars ? ” I asked  Russet,  after  he  explained  the  circum- 
stances. 

“ l’’ou  can  be  the  Italian  1 ” was  his  prompt  answer, 

“ You  are  as  black  as  he  was,  and  a little  better 
looking. 

So,  although  I did  not  like  the  idea,  I had  to  submit, 
and  be  styled  Signor  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my 
life. 

A few  weeks  after  I had  been  with  Russet,  I had 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  my  landlord  about  some  collars 
that  had  gone  a-missing  at  the  wash  ; and  those  who  know 
me  best  tell  me  that  when  I lose  my  temper  or  speak 
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earnestly  there  is  a very  palpable  Scotch  accent  to  be 
detected  in  ray  tones.  So  thus,  when  1 had  thumped  the 
table  and  spoke  my  mind  freely — very  freely — what  were 
my  feelings,  do  you  imagine,  when  I heard  an  onlooker 
who  had  been  listening  to  me  with  the  utmost  attention, 
exclaim  to  his  comrades:  “Well,  he  may  bean  Italian, 
but  he  is  the  first  I ever  heard  speak  broad  Scotch  ! 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

\_From  the  Daily  Teleobaph], 

Visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  which  is  opened  to-day  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  ranid  development  of  processes  which,  but  a few  years  ago, 
were  unheard  of.  Apart  from  its  carious  and  instructive 
character,  in  this  respect,  the  display,  taken  all  round,  is  a 
decidedly  good  one,  with  many  points  of  extraordinary  merit. 
Instantaneous  photography,  by  the  use  of  gelatine  plates,  is 
chiefly  exemplified  by  Colonel  H Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gale,  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Payne  Jennings.  The  first- 
named  of  these  zealous  experimentalists  h.as  contributed  a 
remarkable  collection  of  what  are  in  reality  sun  pictures,  though 
the  effect  is  that  of  moonlight,  with  its  reflections  on  cloud  and 
wave.  Breezy  weather  with  storm-racked  skies  is  the  characte- 
ristic aspect  in  which  this  accomplished  amateur  has  presented 
several  coast  scenes  of  wild  Cornish  beauty.  “The  Dogs  of 
Scilly  and  their  Prey  ” is  the  title  of  one  that  figures  forth  a 
wreck  on  the  outlying  rocks  of  Tresco  or  Bryher,  in  which 
dangerous  locality  the  Schiller  was  lost  between  four  and  five 
years  ago.  There  can  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  instantaneous 
character  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  admirable  carbon  prints. 
Every  wrinkled  wave  is  sharp  and  clear  in  its  delineation  ; and 
the  moment  in  which  the  spray  comes  dashing  over  the  savage 
rocks  is  happily  caught  in  more  than  one  instance.  The  honest 
force  and  truth  of  these  coast  studies,  which  hang  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  will  command 
universal  admiration.  Varying  the  carbon  process  on  which 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  relies  for  his  effects  and  for  their  dura- 
bility, and  substituting  lor  his  colouring  matter  smalt  or  some 
other  enamel  pigment,  capable  of  being  fused  on  porcelain,  the 
Autotype  Company  makes  a j)rominent  display,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  with  a number  of  earthenware  or  china  plaques, 
on  which  the  photographs  have  been  burnt  in.  Though  not 
absolutely  new,  this  kind  of  work  is  a long  way  in  advance  of 
what  has  ever  been  done  before,  and  the  size  of  the  enamels 
has  completely  taken  by  surprise  the  most  experienced  photo- 
graphers. It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  largeness  of 
portraiture,  on  some  of  these  porcelain  grounds,  has  been 
attained  at  a certain  sacrifice  of  refinement  and  tone.  Let  them 
be  compared  with  the  truly  excellent  printing  in  platinotype,  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cobb  and  Son,  from  the  negatives  of  various  hands, 
and  it  will  be  seen  where  the  enamel  photographs  fall  away  in 
soundness  and  delicacy.  Still,  as  a promise  of  finer  work  to 
come,  these  pictures  are  well  worthy  the  attention  which  their 
very  appearance  will  ensure  for  them.  The  large  centre  picture 
of  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  the  scene,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of 
Grey’s  “ Elegy,”  which  piece  of  landscape  photography  is  exhi- 
bited at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  having  been  printed  and 
enlarged  from  anegative  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  is  another  of  the 
noteworthy  specimens  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Autotype 
Company.  Rivalling  it  in  quality,  as  we.l  .as  in  size,  are  two 
enlargements  by  the  Woodbury  Company,  from  negatives  taken 
by  Captain  C.  H.  Verney,  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of 
Pain’s  Hill,  Cobham.  Portraiture  is  abundantly  represented, 
pleasing  subjects  and  skilful  manipulation  sufficing  to  attract 
where  popular  interest  is  wanting.  There  are,  however,  more 
than  two  or  three  heads  recognizable  as  the  likenesses  of  notable 
persons.  The  Woodbury  Company’s  enlargement,  from  a photo- 
graph by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  of  Professor  Huxley,  is 
one  of  these,  if  not,  in  fact,  the  chief.  Then  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  series  of  autotypes,  in  a pinkish  red  tint,  similar 
to  that  of  the  most  dainty  of  Bartolozzi’s  engravings,  the  subjects 
being  the  young  Princesses  Victoria,  Maud,  and  Louise  of  Wales. 
They  will  be  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  under  the 
large  picture  of  Stoke  Pogis  Church.  Signor  A.  Lombardi  ex- 
hibits six  or  seven  noteworthy  pieces  of  portraiture,  in  his  best 
yle  of  finish.  'Two  of  these  pictures  are  likenesses  of  Lady 


Gilford,  differently  posed,  but  confirming  one  another  in  close 
fidelity  to  the  original.  A likeness  of  Mrs.  H.  V.  Macdoua  is 
another  of  the  Lombardi  series  ; and  a strikingly  good  portrait 
of  Mr.  Biddulph  is  a fourth.  Best  of  all  the  Italian  photo- 
grapher’s portraits,  however,  is  the  vivid  and  thoroughly  charac- 
terLstic  head  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  M.  Boucher,  of  the  King’s 
Road,  Brighton,  exhibits  a half-dozen  of  spirited  portraits,  direct 
from  life,  and  artistically  endowed,  in  some  instances,  with  a 
pictorial  character.  They  are  grouped  in  one  large  frame,  and, 
thus  displayed,  they  conspicuously  adorn  the  right-rand  corner 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery.  The  subjects  are  “ The  Aga’s 
Favourite,”  “ From  Erin’s  Green  Isle,”  “ Resting,”  two  portraits 
of  ladies,  and  one  of  Major-General  Camerou  Shute,  C.B.,  M.P., 
which  is  distinguished  by  life-like  expression  as  well  as  exact- 
ness of  feature.  A single  contribution  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Hemery  is 
a telling  portrait  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  taken  with  a platinum  base  on 
Whatman’s  drawing-paper.  Heads  of  Professor  Rainy  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  both  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Ouless — who,  by-the- 
bye,  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition — would  delight  in 
painting,  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Robert  Annan; 
Enamel  photography,  as  applied  to  portraiture,  is  well  represented 
in  Messrs.  Cobb’s  likeness  of  the  lamented  Prince  Imperial,  and 
Mr.  H.  N.  White’s  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps.  Ani- 
mal painting  has  a handmaid  in  photography,  as  is  sufficingly 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon’s  “ Studies  of  Lion  and  Lioness,” 
Mr.  F.  York's  carnivora,  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  tho 
instautaneousjpictures,  by  Mr.  W.  Waiiiwright,  jun.,  of  cows  and 
pig*.  The  animal  forms,  also,  in  those  beautifully  perfect  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  the  work^is 
instantaneous.  Of  this  difficult  operation,  the  extremely  delicate 
sea  pieces,  “ Brixham  Trawlers,”  and  the  various  landscapes  and 
views  on  the  Mole,  with  which  Mr.  Joseph  Gale  ha.s  ornamented 
the  wall  where  the  numbers  corresponding  with  those  in  the 
catalogue  commence,  are  highly  meritorious  examples.  So,  like- 
wise, are  the  patiently-watched  moments  of  natur.al  study,  em- 
bodied in  the  English  and  Irish  scenery  which  Mr.  Payne  Jen- 
nings could  only  have  caught  in  transient  passages  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  When  we  come  to  pictorial  photography,  of  the 
class  which  involves  artificial  arrangement,  we  find,  as  usual,  much 
that  mars  perfection.  A longpractice  in  thisdepartmenthastaught 
Mr.  Robinson  the  value  of  simplicity  ; and  his  attempt  at  ehiar' 
oecuro,  “ Between  the  Lights,”  is,  perhaps,  as  successful  as  any 
picture  of  the  Josef  Israel  kind  ever  essayed  by  photographic 
means.  But  no  painter  would  have  been  satisfied  to  allow  such 
accidents  as  the  excess  of  light  on  the  girl’s  apron,  for  instance, 
to  remain.  Some  rather  attractive  examples  of  pictorial  treat- 
ment come  from  Chicago,  the  .srtist  being  Mr.  H.  Rocher  ; but, 
despite  the  eulogy  lavished  on  them,  they  are  certainly  disfigured 
by  a blackness  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  too  long  an  ex- 
posure. After  all,  there  is  nothing  of  the  tableau  kind  in  this 
gallery  which  will  for  a moment  compare  with  two  little  works 
that  are  very  likely  to  escape  notice  altogether  ; though,  as 
examples  of  printing  from  combined  negatives,  they  are  simply 
marvellous,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  perfect  pictures  of  the 
Meissonier  type.  One  is  “ Henry  Kirke  White  ia'his_Study,” 
and  the  other  “Washing  Day,”  the  artist  of  both  being  Mr.  A. 
Diston.  Scarcely  within  the  category  are  the  four  prints  which 
the  Autotype  Company  has  exhibited  as  specimens  of  Mr.  R. 
Elmore’s  new  work,  “ Liber  Natura:,”  these  having  been  painted 
by  the  artist  in  monochrome,  expressly  for  reproduction,  as  are 
the  drawings,  “ Homer  ” and  “ Shak.speare,”  by  Mr.  F.  Madox 
Brown.  Among  the  special  attractions  of  the  gallery  are  the 
views  taken  during  the  Anglo- Dutch  Arctic  Expedition  of  1878, 
by  5Ir.  W.  J.  Grant,  a Devonshire  gentleman  who  has  made  the 
photography  of  Polar  exploration  his  favourite  study  ; and  the 
Russian  photographs  of  Brandel  and  others  exhibited  by  Leon 
Warnerke  of  interiors  at  Warsaw  and  of  scenes  in  Armenia.  The 
last-named  contributor  has  supplied  a number  of  valuable  studies, 
by  Nikitin,  of  Armenian  life  and  incidents  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign. 


[From  the  Daily  News  ] 

The  annual  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Gieat  Britain  was  opened  on  Saturday,  at  Hie  Gallery  of  tho 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Photography  being  at  present  in  a transition  state,  it  was  for 
some  time  feared  that  the  exhibition,  in  point  of  size  at  least, 
wtuld  fall  short  of  its  immediate  predecessors.  This  fear  has, 
however,  been  agreeably  disappointed,  401  specimens  having 
been  sent  in  by  *J3  contributors,  of  whom  35  are  members  of  the 
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calling  there  is  here  nothing  to  show.  Results  which  ore  un- 
mistakably satisfactory  have  been  accomplished,  but  under 
what  trying  and  vexatious  circumstances  the  artist  alone,  were 
lie  BO  minded,  could  divulge.  However,  it  is  not  with  the 
means  and  practice  of  sun-painting  that  we  are  concerned. 
The  hnished  performances  of  the  camera,  as  they  are  displayed 
in  this  Society’s  annual  exhibitions,  carry  our  minds  away  from 
the  manipulative  processes  of  scientific  chemistry.  Those  more 
immediately  interested  in  this  beautiful  art  will  doubtless  view 
those  works  primarily  in  relation  to  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  produced,  an'l,  next,  to  the  finished  result  ; and 
sucli  a proceeding,  intelligently  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  In  fact,  much  as  the  connois- 
seur and  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  may  admireand 
learn  from  these  exhibitions,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  photographer  himself,  beinginvited,  as  it  wore,  to  a banquet 
prepared  by  the  most  accomplished  chefs  in  his  or  their  speciality, 
does  not  derive  an  equal  advantage  from  having  his  ideas 
expanded,  his  knowledge  increased,  and  from  being  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  bis  vocation.  This  alone 
would  be  an  all-suilicient  raison  d'etre  for  these  annual  exhi- 
bitions. It  is,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  an  out-sider,  as  a looker- 
on  at  some  mystic  art,  which,  greatly  as  we  may  appreciate  its 
beauties  and  feel  embarrassed  at  its  wonders,  we  do  not  profess 
to  understand,  that  we  oiler  a few  comments  on  the  specimens 
exhibited,  from  a purely  artistic  standpoint.  In  portraiture  no 
appreciable  advance  seems  to  have  been  made.  The  triumphs 
of  former  years  have  come  to  be  matters  of  course,  such  a thing 
as  retrogression  iu  photography  being  contrary  alike  to  expecta- 
tion and  experience.  If  progress  has  been  accomplished  it  is 
rather  in  processes  of  development  than  in  ultimate  results. 
No  doubt  the  initiated  will  attacli  importance  to  those  works 
produced  by  the  gelatine  plate  as  a substitute  for  the  wet  or 
collodion  process.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  former, 
being  essentially  manipulative,  is  not  apparent  to  the  mere  ob- 
server, and  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  exhibition  to 
demonstrate  it.  If  the  photographer  had  exhibited  side  by  side 
a picture  by  each  process  taken  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  compare  results.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  pretty  safely  affirmed  that  the  successful  use  of  the 
gelatine  plate,  hitherto  regarded  rather  as  a possibility  of  the 
future,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  is  already  having 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  art.  The  two  subject 
pictures  executed  by  Mr.  II.  Garrett  Cocking,  son  of  the 
esteemed  ass'stant-secretary,  representing  “ The  Fern  Seller  ” 
(230),  and  “ A Drink  by  the  Way  ” (231),  are  by  the  gelatine 
process,  and  show  that  at  least  this  clever  manipulator  has 
made  good  use  of  this  simple  material.  These  are  both  good 
specimens,  and  although  Mr.  Cocking  has  previously  himself 
an  expert  in  photography  as  applied  to  grouping  and  expres- 
sion, it  is  clear  that  he  has  opened  up  a new  field  of  research 
which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  well-won  reputation.  Mr. 
Debenhara’s  two  frames  of  portraits  of  children  (105  and  127) 
are  highly  commendable  ; while,  perhaps,  the  portraits  direct 
from  life  by  Mr.  A.  Boucher,  of  Brighton,  are  the  most 
charming  examples  in  the  collection.  They  have,  however, 
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Society.  For  two  or  three  years  experiments  have  been  going 
on  with  the  object  of  substituting  gelatine  plates  for  collodion, 
and  thus  taking  likenesses  instantly  instead  of  spending  perhaps 
thirty  seconds  on  the  operation.  A gentleman  named  Charles 
Bennett  has  at  length  perfected  the  new  process,  saving  that  a 
little  difficuly  in  its  management  is  still  felt.  By  using  gelatine 
plates  a photograph  can  during  summer  be  taken  in  a sixth 
part,  and  during  winter  in  a twentieth  part,  of  the  time  required 
for  collodion  ; and  the  art  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  passed 
into  a stage  in  which  the  possibilities  of  fixing  in  black  and 
white  the  fleeting  expressions  and  positions  of  man  and  nature 
are  boundless.  The  many  whose  features  assume  a sullen  or 
meaningless  look  under  the  influence  of  a camera,  the  parents 
whose  babies  refuses  to  be  still  when  awake,  and  the  photo- 
grapher who  loves  to  see  his  pictures  instinct  with  the  form-*  of 
flying  birds,  the  ripples  on  the  water,  and  the  scudding  clouds, 
will  all  welcome  the  new  improvement.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  in  the  short  time  which  has  been  available  for 
practising  with  the  gelatine  plates  a large  number  of  first-class 
pictures  could  have  been  taken  by  means  of  them  ; but  some  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  are  really 
beautiful.  In  the  “ Sycamores  on  the  Wharf,”  by  Mr.  Payne 
Jennings,  of  West  Dulwich,  for  instances,  not  only  is  every 
leaf  and  its  shadow  in  the  water  distinct,  without  spoiling  the 
general  effect,  but  the  very  atmosphere  of  a balmy  day  seems 
to  breathe  through  the  picture.  But  the  quickness  with  which 
the  gelatine  plates  act  is  better  shown  in  a small  landscape 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Gale,  of  Bermondsey,  and  described  with 
the  appropriate  lines : 

The  swallow,  too,  is  come  at  last. 

I saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing. 

And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

Over  a pool  in  the  foreground  a solitary  swallow  was  flying 
when  the  landscape  was  photographed,  and  the  image  of  the 
bird  and  its  shadow  just  beneath  have  both  been  secured  with- 
out the  slightest  blurr  or  faintness  to  show  that  they  were 
swiftly  moving  when  the  likeness  was  taken.  The  exhibition 
is  also  noteworthy  as  embracing  the  results  of  another  impor- 
tant improvement,  which,  after  being  the  subject  of  much 
thought  and  labour  for  several  years,  has  lately  been  perfected 
by  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Junr.,  of  Lee.  This  gentleman  has  patented 
a process  of  photographic  printing  in  what  he  calls  platinotypo, 
the  print  being  produced  by  means  of  platinum  instead  of  gold 
and  silver.  Hitherto  the  photograph  has  been  a thing  of 
beauty,  but  not  a joy  for  ever  ; whereas,  when  Mr.  Willis’s  in- 
vention is  used,  it  may  be  both.  It  is  true  that  permanency  was 
secured  bj'  the  carbon  process,  but  against  carbon  paper  there 
is  the  great  objection  that  while  printing  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  the  picture  on  it.  The  platinotype  prints  iu  the  present 
exhibition  are  a trifle  cold  in  tone,  but  they  give  a great  variety 
of  lights  and  shadows,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  printed 
on  paper  which  does  not  shine.  Among  the  other  interesting 
things  in  the  Gallery  are  some  striking  effects  of  sky  and  sea 
hotographed  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  four  photographs  of 
the  famous  Burnham  Beeches  by  Mr.  V.  Heath  (Piccadilly),  and 
a number  of  photographs  burnt  on  porcelain  by  the  Autotype 
Company.  The  opening  of  the  exhibition  was  celebrated  on 
Saturday  night  with  a soire'e,  at  which  there  was  a good  attend- 
ance, including  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Glashier),  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  J.  Spiller),  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Lieut.  L.  Darwin,  R.E.), 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Cocking).  There  were  no 
formal  proceedings,  the  evening  being  devoted  to  conversation 
and  the  inspection  of  the  collection.  The  latter  will  remain 
open  till  the  end  of  November,  free  admission  being  granted  to 
the  public. 


[From  the  Moenino  Advertiser.] 

There  was  a large  and  distinguished  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
(ireat  Britain  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  annual  exhibition 
Was  inaugurated  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Like  the  agriculturist,  the 
photographer  has  had  to  contend  against  the  difficulties  in- 
separable from  an  unfavourable  season.  Light  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  high-class  work,  and  considering  how  seldom 
the  sun  has  deigned  to  shine  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  really 
favourable  results  have  been  i.ttaineil  as  this  exhibition 
evidences.  With  what  extra  trouble  and  annoyance  the  earnest 
photographer  has  been  beset  in  the  exercise  of  his  seductive 
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high  as  finished  performances,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  simple 
unaided  product  of  the  camera.  The  carte  and  cabinet  portraits 
of  children  by  the  collodion  process,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne, 
are  really  exquisite.  A series  of  full-length  costume  portraits, 
by  .Mr.  H.  Rocher,  of  Chicago,  have  merits  of  their  own,  but 
are  a trifle  too  black  in  tone.  Jlessrs.  E.  Gregsou  and  Sons, 
Blackpool,  exhibit  three  frames  of  portraits  which  are  re- 
markably good  specimens,  the  tinting  being  almost  perfect  alike 
iu  its  most  delicate  and  more  pronounced  passages.  There  are 
several  portraits  by  the  lu.xograph  process,  taken  without  the 
aid  of  daylight,  as  well  as  others  exhibited  by  Mr.  K.  Vender 
Weyde,  taken  by  the  electric  light,  in  which  the  shadows  are 
so  skilfully  modified  that  they  compare  favourably  with 
pictures  produced  by  natural  light.  Mr.  Robert  Faulkn^r  and 
.Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders  contribute  some  fine  specimens  pro- 
duced by  the  powder  carbon  process  on  opal.  Amongst  the 
novelties  may  be  mentioned  the  works  printed  in 
platinotype  ly  the  inventor,  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.  These  are 
printed  from  negatives  supplied  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings, 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  Professor  Stabbing,  and  Mr.  F. 
Ilollyer,  and  in  each  case  the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  pictures  are  in  tone  a pure  grey,  charmingly  soft,  and 
altogether  free  from  blots  or  blurs.  By  this  process,  which 
substitutes  platinum  for  gold  or  silver,  absolute  permanence  is 
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Bccured,  and  that  oft-repeated  reproach  that  photography  is 
apt  to  fade  is  pat  out  of  court.  Mr.  R.  Faulkner’s  autotype 
prints,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Bartolozzi  mole  of  engraving  and 
printing  in  a style  resembling  red  chalk,  are  unquestionably 
beautiful,  the  three  “ Studies  of  Expression  ” (114)  being  ex- 
quisite, both  in  point  of  arrangement  and  execution.  Amongst 
the  landscape  studies  those  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  still  hold 
a foremost  place.  His  pictures  are  produced  both  by  the  wet 
and  gelatine  processes,  and  are  marvellous  examples  of  pure 
photography.  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley  exhibits,  as  usual, 
several  etfects  of  sky  and  sea  taken  instantaneously.  Even 
the  feathery  spray  dashing  over  rocks  in  Scilly  is  caught  with 
the  happiest  precision,  as  if  Nature  had  been  wooed  into  a 
focus,  and  then  and  there  impounded.  The  utility  of  these 
graphic  records  of  material  Nature  in  her  most  evanescent 
moods  is  obvious.  Unerring  in  point  of  literal  truth,  they 
bring  home  to  the  mind  in  all  their  vividness  the  pleasing 
realities  which  they  transcribe.  True,  they  are  without  the 
embellishment  which  colour  affords,  and  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  ozone  is  not  there;  but  short  of  these  impossibilities 
the  forms  of  sea  and  sky,  ever  shifting  like  the  kaleidoscope, 
are  so  accurately  represented  that  the  imagination  experiences 
no  difUculty  in  realising  their  fidelity  and  enjoying  the 
breeze  which  sure  enough  drives  those  clouds  and  waves 
onwards.  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  contribute 
a series  of  small  but  effective  instantaneous  views 
of  the  last  University  Boat  Race.  There  are  excellent  views  in 
Devonshire  and  North  Wales  by  Mr.  William  Bedford;  views 
in  Skye  by  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Sons  ; and  sundry  familiar 
picturesque  “ bits  ” in  South  Wales  by  the  School  ot  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  contributes  a con- 
siderable number  of  studies  taken  by  him  during  the  Dutch 
Arctic  Expedition,  1878,  which  are  not  only  favourable  speci- 
mens of  the  art,  but  exceedingly  interesting.  On  one  of  the 
screens  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  exhibits  a series  of  views  in 
Demerara,  a visit  to  the  falls  of  Kaieteur,  taken  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Norton,  a former  pupil  of  his,  and  immediately  below  will  be 
found  a large  number  of  Indian  views  by  Mr.  A.  T.  W.  Fenii. 
Mr,  T.  J.  Dixon’s  “Studies  of  Lion  and  Lioness”  (111), 
carbon  enlargement,  are  exceedingly  lifelike.  The  Autotype 
Company  and  the  Woodbury  Company  are  represented  by  good 
examples  of  tlieir  negative  and  carbon  enlargements.  The 
enamel  photographs-  consisting  of  portraits,  landscape,  and 
architecture — burnt  in  upon  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company,  resemble  sepia  drawings, 
audseem  to  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  enterprise.  There 
are  also  commendable  specimens  by  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting, 
Captain  Verney,  Mr.  A.  Donald,  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne,  Mr.  A. 
Lombardi,  and  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Fisk,  whose  instantaneous  studies 
of  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  As 
in  former  years,  the  Council  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
judges  a number  of  medals  to  be  awarded  for  artistic  or  scientific 
excellence.  The  judges  this  year  are  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A., 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  A.R.A.  (painters),  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.  (the  president),  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  and  Mr.  John 
Spiller  (members  of  the  Council),  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg 
and  Mr.  G.  Shadbolt  (members  of  the  Society).  The  exhibi- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  said,  was  inaugurated  by  a dis- 
tinguished company  on  Saturday  evening,  will  remain  open 
until  the  13th  of  November. 


[Frow  the  Times]. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  photographers  arranged  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  in  Pall  Mall  shows  in  the 
more  than  400  examples  contributed  by  nearly  100  photographers 
hoW  widely  the  art  is  practised,  and  to  what  a point  of  perfection 
it  has  been  brought  so  far  as  manipulation  is  concerned.  It  is  in 
this  direction,  however,  we  notice  that  the  art  which  has  been 
so  completely  born  of  science  seems  to  conquer  new  ground,  and 
not  in  the  way  of  artistic  feeling  and  those  points  of  beauty 
which  the  painter  sets  himself  to  study  and  portray.  Yet  it 
has  been  shown  by  such  work  of  the  lens,  guided  by  artistic 
feeling  and  taste,  as  those  remarkable  portraits  produced  by  the 
late  JIrs.  Cameron,  that  the  capabilities  of  photography  are  much 
higher  iu  the  hands  of  an  artist  than  in  those  of  an  operator. 
Certainly  the  prime  value  of  the  photograph  in  an  art  point  of 
view  is  its  true  representation  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  nice 
gradations  which  give  perfect  form  with  the  charm  of  tone  and 
effect.  Applied  to  portraiture  with  all  this  resource,  as  it  rarely 


is,  we  should  expect  to  see  a much  more  satisfactory  develop- 
ment than  is  to  be  observed  generally  in  the  vast  host  of  like- 
nesses which  crowd  the  shop  windows.  Judging  from  the  great 
nicety  of  gradation  and  tone  shown  in  many  of  the  portraits  and 
other  specimens  exhibited  here,  we  should  say  that  much  of  the 
beauty  which  the  genius  of  Rembrandt  gave  to  his  portraits  lies 
within  the  reach  of  an  artistic  photographer.  The  subtleties  of 
life  and  expression  are  reserved  for  the  painter’s  and  the  sketcher’s 
hand  alone,  perhaps,  but  who  shall  say  that  these  are  impossible 
to  the  photographer  who  has  added  the  something  beyond  his 
perfect  lens  and  his  instantaneous  sensitive  surface  ? If  the 
tones  and  expression  of  a voice  can  be  transmuted  into  matter 
and  reproduced  precisely,  photography  has  yet  to  find  its  Edison. 
The  perfecting  of  the  instantaneous  method,  which  has 
recently  made  an  important  advance  in  the  use  of  a film 
of  sensitized  gelatine  instead  of  collodion,  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  the  production  of  better  portraits.  The 
employment  of  platinum  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  as  invented 
by  !Mr.  Willis,  has  evidently  great  advantages  in  obtaining  pure 
gradations,  and  the  tone  being  gray,  like  that  of  a lead  pencil 
drawing  with  a dead  surface  which  artists  call  “ matt,”  gives  a 
picture  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  with  an  airiness  of  effect  much 
more  natural  than  the  ordinary  tint  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
photographs.  There  are  several  excellent  specimens  of  this  pro- 
cess in  the  Exhibition  contributed  by  Mr.  Willis  (Nos.  341  to 
352),  and  others  (338,  339),  by  Me.ssrs.  Cobb.  We  noticed  also 
some  well-chosen  landscape  subjects,  by  Dr.  Huggins,  which 
have  been  developed  a mouth  after  having  been  taken  on  the  dry 
plate.  As  we  are  informed,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  impression  once  received,  and  the  print  is  said 
to  remain  permanent,  or,  at  any  rate,  far  more  so  than  by  the 
gold  and  silver  process.  As  good  examples  of  instantaneous 
photography,  there  are  several  very  beautiful  skies  and  skies  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  maintains  his  position  at  the  head 
of  all  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  art,  which  he  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  discover.  Mr.  A.  Clout’s  views  of  a regatta 
at  Sandown,  showing  the  yachts  at  an  exciting  turn  in  the  race, 
and  numerous  figures  on  the  beach,  are  also  remarkably  success- 
ful in  catching  the  rapidly-changnig  scene.  In  landscape  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Exhibition  which  carries  photography  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past  in  the  hands  of  such  experts 
as  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Frith,  and  several  others 
whose  works  are  well  known.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
this  direction  the  difficulties  appear  to  be  almost  insurmountable, 
though  here,  as  in  portraiture,  much  is  obviously  to  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  pictorial  beauty  in  preference  to  objective  detail 
and  exact  reproduction.  Some  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
the  photographs  as  showing  artistic  feeling  are  the  albums 
containing  various  rustic  interiors,  rustic  figures,  sheep- 
shearing  ; groups  of  objects,  especially  one  of  mushrooms, 
taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer  by  the  platinotype  pro- 
cess. The  great  value  of  photography  has,  of  course, 
long  been  recognized  and  systematically  adopted  for  military 
and  all  expeditionary  purposes  of  exploration,  and  of  this  there 
are  many  good  examples  in  those  contributed  by  Lieutenant 
Darwin,  R.E.,  and  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  though 
none  precisely  of  a military  nature,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
these  would  have  a special  interest.  Good  photographs  of 
Pearson’s  defences  at  Ekowe,  and  of  the  ordinary  laager  of  the 
troops  on  the  march  in  Zululand,  or,  better  still,  the  biscuit-tin 
and  mealie-bag  barricades  of  Rorke’s  Drift,  would  be  regarded 
with  the  deepest  interest.  These  no  doubt  have  been  taken  and 
are  preserved  in  the  School  at  Chatham.  We  have,  however, 
some  highly  interesting  views  of  the  positions  of  the  Dutch 
Arctic  Expedition  of  last  year,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  of 
Liverpool,  by  the  collodio-bromide  dry  plate  process.  Those 
also  of  incidents  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  taken  by  Nikilin,  of  Tiflis, 
are  remarkable  for  characteristic  selection  and  a nice  pictorial 
tone  with  very  perfect  representation  of  the  figures  and  places. 
As  to  the  portraits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  which  are 
the  best  where  so  many  seem  to  meet  the  practical  requisite  of  a 
good  likeness,  and  when,  as  in  some  cases,  the  work  of  an  artist 
has  been  employed  in  touching  out  the  defects  of  accident  or  the 
deficiencies  of  the  photographic  proces.s.  Those  taken  on  dry 
plates  (295)  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  those  taken  by  the  electric 
light  are  if  anything  more  delicate  iu  the  gradations  than  the 
ordinary  daylight  portraits,  and  it  may  be  a question  whether 
this  may  not  prove  to  be  the  preferable  mjde.  The  exhibition 
will  remain  open  for  some  w eeks,  and  iu  November  the  medals 
will  be  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  present 
exhibition. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  photographs  held  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  opening  was  inau- 
gurated by  a conversazione  of  the  members  and  their  friends, 
who  gathered  iu  large  numbers  to  see  the  new  pictures. 
A more  numerous  and  happy-looking  assembly  we  have 
rarely  seen  within  those  walls. 

The  Exhibition  is  a very  good  one,  in  many  respects 
more  interesting  than  usual.  In  many  respects  it  is  different 
in  character  to  mosi  previous  Exhibitions.  There  are 
fewer  large  frames  of  portraits,  fewer  large  landscapes,  and 
fewer  enlargements  ; but  there  is  a more  varied  collection 
of  photographic  pictures  in  which  the  art  element  is  pro- 
minent. It  is  probable  that  the  programme  of  prizes 
offered  has  had  something  to  do  \\4th  producing  this 
characterteristic.  When  prizes  are  offered  for  good  things 
without  defining  by  a hard  and-fast  line  the  precise  style, 
good  things  of  any  style  and  size  suited  to  the  metier,  the 
taste,  or  the  opportunities  of  the  artist  will  be  produced. 
Whereas  if  the  medals  were  offered  for  sets  of  portraits  or 
landscapes  of  a specific  size,  the  Exhibition  would 
probably  teem  with  frames  of  portraits  and  landscapes. 
It  is  true  we  miss  many  old  and  always  admired 
contributors.  We  find  nothing  from  Valentine  Blanchard 
or  Robert  Slingsby  in  portrait  studies,  nor  from  Mayall, 
Chattin,  Warwick  Brooks,  J.  M.  Young,  Ford  Smith, 
Nesbitt,  nor  A.  Wilson,  whose  portraits  and  figure  studies 
have  adorned  many  former  exhibitions.  In  landscape,  we 
miss  the  familiar  gems  of  Henry  Cooper,  Win.  England, 
Bool  Brothers,  11.  Baden  Pritchard,  Reuben  Mitchell, 
Wm.  Brooks,  R.  Viles,  B.  Wyles,  and  many  others.  But 
en  revanche,  we  have  the  return  of  some  old  exhibitors, 
whose  works  had  been  missing  from  recent  exhibitions. 
'We  are  glad  to  hail  the  return  of  H.  P.  Robinson,  with  his 
grand  example  of  chiaroscuro  ; of  Adam  Diston,  of  Fyfe, 
with  some  charming  work  ; of  George  Bruce,  of  Duuse, 
w'ith  rare  pictorial  work  ; of  Joseph  Gale,  with  some  of 
the  gems  ot  the  Exhibition  ; of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Payne, 
whose  works  could  be  ill  spared.  These,  and  some  new 
contributors,  pretty  well  supply  the  regretted  vacancies. 

We  do  not,  on  a first  glance  round  the  wails,  enter  into 
any  detailed  criticism  or  systematic  mention  of  the  contri- 
butions, but  briefly  mention  a few  of  the  things  which 
first  arrest  attention  ; and  in  doing  this  we  give  place  aux 
ctrangers.  T’he  Exhibition  is  enriched  this  year  by  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  contributions  by  Mr.  11.  Rocher,  of 
Chicago.  We  have  h,ad  occasion  before  to  speak  of  the 
high  quality  of  Mr.  Rocher’s  portraiture,  when  reviewing 
some  examples  he  was  good  enough  to  send  us  some  time 
ago.  Good  as  his  work  then  was,  he  has  progressed  since 
considerably,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work 
in  its  entirety  will  compare  favourably  with  the  majority 
of  the  best  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  specimens  range 
from  the  “ panel  ” or  “ promenade  ” style  to  large  pictures 


of  sixteen  by  twelve  inches.  Lewitzky  sends  from  St. 
Petersburgh  a charming  cabinet  portrait  of  himself,  and 
M.  Scamoni,  from  the  same  city,  a fine  specimen  of  “ helio- 
gravure.” Signor  Bossetti  sends  from  Italy  some  interest- 
ing Italian  views ; and  these  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  contributions. 

Notable  amongst  home  contributions,  a feature  of  strik- 
ing interest  is  found  in  the  large  display  of  ceramic  photo- 
graphs sent  by  the  Autotype  Company.  These  are  unlike 
anything  hitherto  exhibited  in  photo-ceramics:  they  are 
of  a sepia  lint,  and  produced,  apparently,  on  porcelain 
plaques.  Unlike  those  produced  by  what  is  known  as  the 
conversion  process,  in  which  a silver  image  is  converted 
into  platinum,  iridium,  or  other  noble  metal,  and  then 
fired  in  the  muffle  ; and  unlike  those  in  which  a vitreous 
powder  is  dusted  on  an  adhesive  image,  these  are  produced 
by  means  of  a tissue  containing  a vitreous  substance  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  pigment  used  in  carbon  printing. 
The  tissue  process  of  producing  enamels  was  first  suggested 
in  our  volumes  soon  after  Mr.  Swan  described  bis  process  of 
carbon  printing.  A Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  work  out  the  process,  not, 
however,  veiy  successfully,  and  he  kept  the  details  of  his 
method  secret.  The  Autotype  Company  now  for  the  first 
time  appear  to  have  worked  the  matter  out  with  real  suc- 
cess, and  on  a commercial  scale.  Mr.  Robinson  sends  only 
one  picture  this  year.  Unambitious  and  unpretentious,  it 
is,  however,  a great  triumph  in  securing  painting-like 
effects  by  means  of  photography.  It  is  entitled  “ Between 
the  Lights,”  and  represents  a cottage  interior  where,  as  even- 
tide comes  on,  and  a little  girl  sits  reading,  firelight  con- 
tests with  the  weakened  light  of  day,  and  the  little  student 
is  uncertain  upon  which  to  rely.  It  is  a marvellously  fine 
piece  of  chiaroscuro.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant’s  frames  of 
Arctic  pictures  are  a surprise  to  everybody.  They  were 
produced  whilst  with  the  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition  he  re- 
cently described  iu  our  pages.  Pre-eminently  interesting, 
by  reason  of  their  subject,  as  these  pictures  must  always 
be,  we  have  not  been  prepared  by  former  experiments  for 
triumphs  of  photographic  or  artistic  skill.  Mr.  Grant  has, 
however,  not  only  produced  some  interesting  records  of 
Arctic  effects,  he  has  given  us  really  good  and  artistic 
pictures.  Amongst  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Exhi- 
bition are  Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon’s  studies  of  Lion  and  Lioness, 
which  are  marvellously  grand,  and  compel  regret  that 
they  were  not  in  existence  when  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was 
modelling  his  Trafalgar  lions.  A pair  of  portraits  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  one  of  a lady,  the  other  of  a boy, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  will  arrest  atten- 
tion, and  compel  admiration.  They  are  carbon  prints  on 
opal,  enlargements  from  gelatine  negatives,  and  of  charming 
excellence.  The  boy  is  especially  fine : the  admirable 
pose  of  the  full-length  figure,  the  simplicity  and  perfection 
of  the  composition  and  background  arrangement,  are  be- 
yond praise.  The  most  striking  frame  of  portraits  is  a 
very  fine  collection  of  large  portraits  by  M.  Boucher,  of 
Brighton,  rich,  vigorous,  and  delicate,  admirably  modelled, 
and  unusually  free,  for  such  portraits,  from  retouch. 

The  value  of  artificial  light  for  photography  is  well 
illustrated  by  fine  specimens  produced  by  the  Luxograph, 
and  by  other  excellent  work  by  the  electric  light,  as  used 
by  ^Ir.  Vander  Weyde.  Genre  photography  is  well  re- 
presented by  Adam  Diston,  whose  picture  from  a com- 
bined negative,  entitled,  ••  Henry  Kirk  White  in  his  Study,” 
is  a rare  gem.  Mr.  G.  Bruce  has  some  excellent  genre 
studies,  printed  in  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  His  “ Far- 
rier’s Shop  ”-is  perfect.  Mr.  Gillard  sends  some  very  ex- 
cellent studies  iu  a similar  line. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  gelatine  emulsion  is 
well  represented,  especially  in  r,apid  work.  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley’s  studies  of  sea  and  sky,  chiefly  by  the  gelatine 
process,  are  amongst  the  finest  in  this  kind  which  have 
ever  been  produced.  Two  little  studies  of  “ Brixham 
Trawlers,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  are  simply  delicious.  A 
series  of  scenes  representing  English  country  life  in  the 
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field,  such  as  “ Thrashing  and  Thatching,”  “ Carrying  and 
Gleaning,”  the  “ First  of  September,”  and  many  more  by 
Mr.  S.  Glen  Payne,  are  marvellous  for  instantaneity,  as 
proved  by  the  presence  of  scores  of  moving  figures  ; but 
they  arc  more  than  this — they  are  fine  pictures  : they  are 
fine  landscapes,  full  of  happily  grouped  figures.  Mrs.  S. 
Gleu  Payne’s  groups  of  flower.s  are  as  delightful  as  ever, 
and  her  group  of  game,  “ Fish  and  Moor  Hens,”  is  almost 
too  tempting. 

We  must  conclude  our  first  glance,  however,  and  shall 
commence  a systematic  notice  in  our  next. 

The  Prizes. 

Medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  jury  to  the  follow- 
ing exhibitors: — Mr.  S.  Glen  Payne,  Mrs.  S.  Glen,  Mr. 
Kocher,  Mr.  J.  Gale,  Mr.  Adam  Uiston,  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Saunders,  Mr.  Uixon,  Colonel  S.  Wortley,  Mr.  W.  Bedford, 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.,  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  Mr.  Cobb. 
In  our  next  we  shall  give  details  of  the  pictures  securing 
the  awards,  and  also  a list  of  honourable  mentions. 


STRETCHING  OF  OEL.\TINE  NEGATIVES. 
The  enormous  boon  in  convenience  and  rapidity  conferred 
on  the  portraitist  by  the  gelatine  emulsion  plates  is 
doomed,  it  appears,  not  to  be  given  without  qualification 
or  drawback.  Like  the  tricksy  spirits  of  Elfin  laud,  of 
whom  Puck  is  a type,  the  negatives  at  times  assume  strange 
transformations.  A correspondent  describes,  on  another 
page,  one  of  these  strange  vagaries,  iu  which,  having 
taken  a pair  of  carte  negatives  of  a child,  he  is  astounded 
to  find,  when  he  returns  to  the  dark  room,  a pair  of  cabinet 
negatives.  The  film  had  spontaneously  stretched  or  ex- 
panded to  nearly  double  its  original  superfices.  Strangely 
enough,  and  very  fortunately,  it  had  thus  expanded  in  even 
proportion,  aud  as  the  carte  negatives  were  intemled  for 
enlargement,  no  harm  was  done  by  the  expansion,  the  film 
not  even  suffering  the  fate  of  the  frog  iu  the  fable. 

But  this  illustration  shows  a possibility  which  is  some- 
what startling.  Cases  might  occur  when  the  change  of 
size  might  be  very  inconvenient,  and,  worse  still,  and  not 
improbable,  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  expansion  was 
irregular,  instead  of  even  and  in  due  proportion.  In  the 
present  Exhibition  there  is  an  illustration  on  the  table, 
exhibited,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Fry,  of  an  expanded  and 
distorted  gelatine  negative,  the  sitter  being  ma(ie  to  pull  a 
long  face  very  literally.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  his- 
tory of  this  negative,  but  we  recently  inspected  a some- 
what similar,  or  even  more  grotesque,  monstrosity.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  a lady  whose  face  was  distorted  to 
something  like  twice  its  natural  length.  The  gelatine  nega- 
tive, when  first  produced,  was  perfect,  but  the  photo- 
grapher, somewhat  in  haste  to  complete  his  work,  had 
thought  it  safe,  when  the  negative  was  surface  dry,  to 
hasten  perfect  desiccation  by  holding  it  before  the  lire. 
As  soon  as  the  gelatine— still  containing  a little  water— felt 
the  heat,  it  began  to  expand  and  stretch  itself  on  the  plate, 
producing  no  direct  rupture  or  apparent  injury,  but  gently 
and  evenly  stretching  in  the  direction  iu  which  it  w'as  held, 
slipping,  in  fact,  down  the  plate,  with  a result  which  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  photographer  in  whose  hands  it 
occurred  showed  it  to  us  as  a simple  plan  of  producing 
photographic  grotesques,  as  it  was  manifest  the  direction 
of  expansion  was,  at  least  to  some  extent,  under  control. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that  some  of  our  conservative 
reade-s  may  regard  these  facts  as  signing  the  death  w.irrant 
of  gelatine  for  portraiture.  'The  conclusion  is,  however, 
by  no  means  necessary.  The  possibility  of  accident  by  no 
means  demonstrates  its  necessity.  It  simply  points  to  the 
need  of  extra  care  in  avoiding  it,  and  its  causes.  There 
exists,  we  have  been  told,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  cellars 
of  the  National  Gallery,  an  interesting  picture  by  a great 
modern  painter,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  passion  for 
experiment  with  varied  mediums  to  supersede  “ honest 
linseed  oil.”  In  using  one  of  these  mediums,  containing 
wax,  he  painted  the  face  with  a larger  proportion  than 


usual,  and  the  picture  subsequently,  hanging  in  its  place 
on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery,  chanced  to  receive  unusual 
warmth  from  the  sun.  The  waxy  medium  softened,  and 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  figures  slipped  from  its  place,  sliding 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cheek.  It  is  said  that  the  picture 
now  stands  upside  down,  iu  hope  that  the  eye  may  slip 
back  again  ! We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story  ; 
but  we  have  hoard  it  narrated.  No  one  would,  we  appre- 
hend, deduce  from  the  story  a moral  antagonistic  to  oil 
painting.  The  moral  would  be  simply  to  the  effect  that 
care  must  be  used  as  to  the  medium  to  be  employed.  So 
with  gelatine  negatives : the  moral  of  the  vagaries  described 
is  the  need  of  care  in  keeping  damp  gelatine  films  far  from 
the  fire,  and  the  desirabili  y of  avoiding  leaving  such  films 
soaking  in  water  longer  than  necessary  ; also  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  use  of  the  alum  bath. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Printing  by  Means  or  a Reagent  Acting 
ON  Specially  Prepared  Paper-  Phosphorescent  Pho- 
tographs—Fluid  for  Engr.wing  on  Glass— Photo- 
PiiONoGRAPii— New  Work  on  Photography  for  Artists 
AND  Tourists. 

Another  Method  of  Obtaining  Photographic  Prints  hij  Meai.t 
of  the  Papyrograph. — If  my  readers  will  be  good  enough  to 
refer  to  my  last  letter,  iu  the  Photographic  News  of  the 
2Gth  September,  they  will  see  that  I spoke  of  a method  of 
applying  the  papyrograph  for  obtaining  a photographic 
print.  This  I proposed  to  effect  without  the  use  of  the 
roller,  but  merely  by  means  of  pressure  from  a permanent 
supply  of  ink  cajiable  of  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  a 
jiaper  of  which  all  the  jiarts  not  affecting  the  drawing  to 
be  printed  remained  coated  with  an  impervious  reserve. 
Here  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  idea  of  an  easy  and  rapid 
printing  process.  But  there  may  be  another  method  of 
applying  the  papyrograph  in  photography,  and  such  an  one 
has  been  suggested  to  me  on  reading  the  letter  which  that 
distinguished  savant,  Dr.  Vogel,  has  published  in  the 
Bulktin  Beige,  He  refers  to  a new — but,  as  yet,  secret — 
process  invented  by  Herr  Kolk,  an  engineer  in  Berlin, 
for  taking  prints,  not  by  means  of  a fatty  ink,  but  by 
some  reducing  substance  acting  on  a paper  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Vogel,  is  evidently  impregnated  with  ferro- 
cyauide  of  potassium  aud  chloride  of  iron.  The  reducing 
substance  produces  on  the  paper  an  image  in  Prussian 
blue.  In  fact,  it  is  a process  for  obtaining  a picture  by 
chemical  action  combined  with  mechanical  impression,  and 
the  subject  generally  is  full  of  interest ; for  suppose  the 
spongey  pad  of  the  papyrograph  to  receive  a charge  of  a 
solution  of  some  reducing  agent  in  water — pyrogallic  acid, 
for  instance — aud  that  the  paper  has  been  impregnated 
with  the  substances  above  mentioned,  the  reducing  sub- 
stance will  act  through  the  porous  parts  at  each  impression, 
and  produce  an  image  on  the  paper  prepared  with  ferro- 
cyanide.  The  action  will  be  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  printing  and  dyeing  of  woven  fabrics  without 
the  intervention  of  photography.  Ido  not  suppose  that 
this  is  the  actual  way  in  which  Herr  Kolk  pulls  his  print?, 
but  I mention  it  because  I see  that  it  is  a method  by  which 
the  required  result  might  be  obtained. 

Phosphorescent  Photographs.  — At  the  Exhibition  of 
“Scientific  Objects  Applied  to  Industry,”  which  still 
remains  open  at  the  Palais  de  V Industrie,  iu  Baris,  I lately 
observed  some  photographs  which  are  called  phosphores- 
cent. It  is  an  error  to  call  them  so,  because,  iu  fact,  it  is 
the  background  on  which  they  rest  that  is  phosphorescent, 
the  image  standing  out  iu  black  from  this  phosphorescent 
background.  But  there  would  be  an  easy  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  reverse  effect,  and  that  is  of  obtaining  a lumin- 
ous map  on  a dark  background.  To  do  this  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  take  powdered  sulphide  of  strontium,  and 
to  use  it  iu  the  same  way  as  are  the  metallic  oxides  in  the 
production  of  enamels.  A photograph  could  be  taken  on 
a deliquescent  film,  then  the  image  would  be  hygroscopic 
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to  an  extent  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
acted  on  it,  and  having  developed  this  latent  image  by 
sprinkling  on  it  finely-powdered  strontium  sulphide,  it 
could  be  transferred  to  a dark-coloured  paper.  This  paper, 
after  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  a strong  light,  and 
then  hung  up  in  the  dark,  would  show  a luminous  image 
with  a beautiful  phosphorescence  of  a light  blue  colour. 
To  get  the  proper  powder  for  this  process,  a thin  layer  of 
a mixture  of  33  grammes  of  strontium  carbonate  with 
lOO  grammes  of  fine  sulphur  must  be  calcined  in  a large 
crucible.  If  it  be  possible  to  produce  these  effects  of 
phosphorescence  by  means  of  photography  (and  I mean  to 
experiment  in  this  direction),  the  spiritualists  would  be 
able  to  devise  many  ingenious  tricks.  Let  us  suppose  a 
sitter  having  his  portrait  taken  by  the  electric  light,  and 
that  the  latter  is,  after  a time,  suddenly  extinguished  ; the 
model,  being  in  the  dark,  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
plate  ; but  if  a phosphorescent  image  is  made  to  appear  in 
the  required  spot,  a copy  of  it  could  be  impressed  on  the 
negative.  I make  a j>resent  of  this  idea  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern  ; probably  it  is  not  of  much  value,  but  a joke 
may  be  occasionally  allowed  as  a sort  of  protest  against  the 
monotony  of  photography  pushed  to  extremes.* 

Fluid  for  Etching  on  Glass. — At  the  same  Exhibition, 
where  there  is  quite  a crowd  of  ingenious  inventions,  I 
observed  anew  kind  of  ink  (the  invention  of  M.  L.  Kessler) 
for  etching  on  glass,  which,  I think,  will  be  found  useful 
to  photographers  in  many  respects.  lu  what  way  it  can 
render  such  service  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  as 
the  instances  where  it  can  do  so  are  very  numerous.  By 
means  of  this  fluid — which  is  not  dangerous  to  handle,  like 
hydrofluoric  acid — and  with  an  ordinary  pen,  writings  and 
drawings  may  be  executed  on  glass,  and  scales  can  be 
graduated  ; every  spot  that  the  fluid  touches  is  found  to 
be  etched  to  a considerable  depth.  After  having  written 
or  traced  a drawing  ou  the  gl.ass,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
wipe  the  surface  with  a sponge  dipped  in  water.  I am 
not  able  to  say  what  is  the  composition  of  the  fluid,  but  I 
am  told  that  it  consisted  of  ammonium  fluoride.  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  use  of  the  fluid  are  certainly  very 
remarkable,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who 
wish  10  try  it  or  to  examine  it.  I give  the  address  of  the 
shop  where  it  may  be  purchased  in  i’aris — M.  A.  Loiseau 
Fils,  29,  Kue  Richelieu.  No  doubt  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 
the  fluid  lives  also  in  London,  but  I do  not  know  where  he 
is  to  be  found.  The  price  of  a small  gutta-percha  bottle 
of  the  fluid  is  one  franc.  I purpose  going  in  detail  through 
the  whole  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  Plndiustne, 
which  has  been  made  much  more  complete  and  interesting 
than  I ever  thought  it  would  bo,  and  if  I find  any  novelty 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  my  esteemed  readers'  I shall  have 
real  pleasure  in  making  it  known.  My  task  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  rendered  easier  from  the  fact  that  I have 
been  nominated  to  the  scientific  commission  specially 
appointed  to  draw  up  a report  on  all  the  objects  which, 
from  a purely  scientific  point  of  view,  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Photo- Phonography. -—'Thus,  a large  number  of  phono- 
graphs of  all  kinds  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  Now,  as 
botli  by  taste  and  profession,  I am  accustomed  to  refer 
everything  to  a photographic  standard,  the  idea  struck 
me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  apply  photography 
to  the  phonograph.  The  question  is  whether  we  could, 
after  having  traced  on  a sheet  of  tinfoil  the  series  of 
vibrations  which  constitute  either  a sentence  or  a tune, 
reduce  to  a plane  surface  the  whole  of  the  prints,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  stamped  in  the  tinfoil,  and  which  cor- 
respond to  the  more  or  less  numerous  and  vigorous  vibra- 
tions. This  sheet  of  foil  can  be  made,  as  is  w’ell  known, 
afterwards  to  reproduce  the  words  that  are  impressed  on 
it,  only  by  keeping  it  free  from  any  kind  of  pressure.  Be- 
sides, these  fillets,  such  as  they  are,  could  only  be  used 

[•  Our  esteemed  cotrespoodeot  has  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  we 
come  months  ago  described  this  process  as  aa  actuil  factj  and  meotloDed 
results  we  bad  seen  by  Mr.  Woodbury.^KD.] 


again  by  employing  a phonograph  moving  in  a straight  line 
instead  of  one  supplied  with  cylindrical  fillets,  on  which 
the  vibrations  are  impressed  in  a special  curve.  But  to 
one  of  these  fillets,  impressed  in  a straight  line,  a mould 
could  be  tpplied  by  a method  similar  to  that  of  the 
Woodbury  process,  from  which  a print  could  be  obtained 
with  the  points  no  longer  more  or  less  stamped  in,  but 
with  those  points  more  or  less  sunk,  according  as  they  cor- 
respond to  the  depressions  more  or  less  deep.  Thus  we 
should  translate  the  differential  effect  from  a curved  to  a 
plane  surface.  By  means  of  photography  we  could  then 
reproduce  these  fillets,  which  must  be  of  a certain  initial 
length  in  order  to  reduce  them,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  the  different  intensities  of  tint  corresponding  to  the 
various  depths  of  the  impressions.  From  this  point  to 
that  of  finding  a method  of  reading  is  no  doubt  a very  long 
step,  but  one  which  I have  a vague  idea  is  not  insurmount- 
able— perhaps,  in  a condition  of  the  first  degree  of  possi- 
bility. Jfeanwhile  I intend  to  carry  the  investigation 
further,  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  I 
shall  commence  by  observing  what  is  the  appearance  of  a 
single  word,  or  two  simple  words — for  instance,  Bonjour, 
d/mw!e«r !— pronounced  by  a dozen  different  persons  with 
varying  intonation.  I shall  then  try  to  discover  the  law 
embodying  these  different  traces.  After  that,  1 would 
again  take  a dozen  impressions  of  another  series  of  sounds — 
such  as  Pas  mal,  et  vans? — and  it  may  be  possible,  with 
some  patience  and  a little  ingenuity,  to  arrive  at  a disen- 
tanglement of  this  skein  of  vibrations. 

New  Photographic  Literature.  —Our  collection  of  literature 
bearing  on  the  art  of  photography  is  continually  being 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  technical  works.  This 
really  valuable  movement  we  owe  to  the  intelligent  initia- 
tive of  the  special  publisher  of  all  our  photographic  works — 
M.  Gauthier-Villars,  to  whom  our  science  is  much  indebted 
for  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  which  he  manifests  in 
bringing  into  notice  everything  that  he  thinks  will  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  progress  of  photography.  On 
the  present  occasion  I refer  to  an  interesting  work  by 
M.  Felegry,  giving  a description  of  a new  process  on  oiled 
paper,  simplifying  the  apparatus,  and  making  easier  all 
the  manipulations,  with  instructions  for  constructing  all 
the  necessary  instruments.  M.  Pelegry  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  late  in  the  field ; we  have  now-a-days  the  rapid  pro- 
cesses with  dry  plates  and  emulsions,  which  have  com- 
pletely overthrown  the  old  methods  of  using  dry  iodized 
paper,  so  slow  in  printing  and  developing,  and,  besides,  so 
full  of  grain,  however  fine  it  might  be.  Nevertheless, 
the  fine  days  of  these  amateur  processes — no  less  than 
those  of  collodion,  wet  or  dry — are  not  absolutely  over. 
Moreover  this  work — if  we  can  set  aside  the  oiled-paper 
process,  and  replace  it  by  the  more  complete  and  more 
rapid  ones  with  dry  emulsions  that  are  now  so  well  known 
— contains  some  very  excellent  advice  of  every  kind, 
which  will  be  of  great  service,  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
cess employed.  The  amateur  of  photography  cannot  fail 
to  derive  .advantage  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  book, 
which  is  written  more  especially  with  reference  to  art  in 
photography,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  painter,  who  can- 
not do  better  than  add  the  photographic  camera  to  his 
other  travelling  impedimenta.  Leon  Vid.vl. 


ARTISTIC  COMPETITION. 

BY  E.  UUNMOUf.* 

I ii.WE  a ] roposal  to  make  this  evening  in  connection 
with  this,  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  which, 
I think,  will  be  calculated  to  advance  artistic  photography 
by  inspiring  the  members  with  a spirit  of  emulation  in  one 
particular  direction.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  art  quali- 
ties of  our  photographs  is  the  weak  point,  the  vulnerable 
heel,  the  tendon  Achilles  (if  I may  so  call  it)  of  the 
photographic  frame,  for  the  manipulative  qualities  are 

* Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
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almost,  if  not  quite, 'unimprovable  ; and  it  is  with  the  idea 
of  eventually  making  the  art- qualities  more  on  an  equality 
with  the  manipulations  that  I make  the  following  sug- 
gestions. , 

That  our  President  shall,  at  each  monthly  meeting 
announce  a name,  title,  or  designation,  and  during  the 
month  ensuing  members  of  this  Society  shall  produce 
photographs  of  single  figures  or  groups  to  illustrate  this 
title  or  name.  The  pictures  competing  to  be  judged  on/y 
for  their  artistic  qualities;  no  restriction  to  be  made  as  to 
size  of  photograph,  in  order  that  any  photographer  may, 
with  the  means  he  has  at  command,  be  able  to  join  in  the 
competition.  Such  pictures  to  become  the  property  of 
this  Society,  and  once  yearly,  at  one  of  our  meetings  that 
may  be  decided  upon,  a jury  formed  of  artists — not  pro- 
fessional photographers — shall  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  photographs  thus  exhibited,  and  a prize  or  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  for  the  most  skilful  picture  or  series  of  pic- 
tures that  have  been  exhibited  during*the  year. 

As  to  the  shape  the  award  shall  take,  that  is  a matter 
for  our  consideration.  For  my  own  part  I would  propose 
that  a medal  be  designed  and  struck  especially  for  this 
purpose  in  silver  and  bronze,  so  that  such  a medal,  being 
intrinsically  valuable,  as  well  as  a reward  for  merit, 
would  be  deemed  worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  and 
stimulate  competitors  to  do  their  best.  I think  it  would 
also  induce  many  to  join  our  Society.  This  is,  however,  a 
collateral  advantage. 

The  mode  of  working  out  the  plan  should  be  similar  to 
other  competitions  of  a like  nature.  A mark  or  motto 
should  be  attached  to  each  picture  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
reference,  and  a sealed  envelope,  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  producer,  with  a duplicate  of  mark  or  motto, 
to  be  sent  at  the  same  time  as  a means  of  identificatton, 
but  not  to  be  opened  until  the  end  cf  the  time  stated,  and 
after  the  award  of  the  prizes.  The  photographs  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  secretary  a few  days — say  not  less  than  two 
— before  each  meeting. 

The  question  of  who  is  to  pay  for  the  medal  or  prizes  is 
no  doubt  i n important  matier  ; but,  bearing  in  mind  the 
amount  of  a recent  subscription  from  a few  photographers 
for  another  purpose,  I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect.  If  even  instead  of  giving  presenta- 
tion prints  the  money  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  I am 
not  sure  if  it  would  not  be  a good  thing.  VVe  have  now 
the  whole  of  the  session  before  us  in  which  funds  mignt  be 
accumulating.  However,  supposing  the  necessary  funds 
are  not  forthcoming  (which  is  perhaps  an  idle  supposition), 
a friendly  rivalry  of  this  nature  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting. 

1 suggested  figures  or  groups,  not  precluding  landscape, 
if  such  should  be  sent  in  ; but  as  the  opportunities  of  the 
landscape  man  are  so  few,  in  comparison,  during  the  winter 
months,  it  will  practically  limit  the  class  of  subjects  to 
figure. 

I would  suggest  that  gentlemen  falling  in  with  my  views 
on  this  subject  should  send  pictures  for  our  very  next 
meeting,  and,  by  complying  with  the  rules  here  sketched 
out,  be  in  a position  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  take  their 
chance  for  a medal,  if  it  be  eventually  decided  to  offer 
them. 

I will  now  conclude  by  re-stating  the  conditions  I think 
suitable  for  the  purpose  : — 

1.  Pictures  may  be  of  any  size,  unmounted,  or  mounted 
on  plain  mounts,  and  either  landscape  or  figure  subjects. 

2.  A private  mark  must  be  attached  to  each,  but  no 
name  or  address. 

3.  An  envelope,  sealed  and  containing  the  private  mark 
and  real  name  and  address  of  sender,  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  pictures. 

4.  That  such  envelope  shall  remain  closed  until  the  end 
of  the  session,  after  the  award  of  prizes. 

5.  That  all  pictures  intended  for  our  monthly  meetings 
shall  be  forwarded  at  least  two  clear  days  before  such 


meeting  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  who  shall  exhibit 
them  to  members  only  on  the  nights  of  our  meetings. 

6.  That  two  artists,  not  being  photographers  by  pro- 
fession, shall  be  chosen  to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of 
the  pictures,  and  from  whose  decision  there  shall  be  no 
appeal. 

7.  That  one  or  more  medals  or  other  prizes  shall  be 
given  for  the  most  successful  picture  or  series  of  pictures. 

8.  That  all  exhibits  become  the  property  of  the  Society, 
and  be  placed  in  an  album  or  portfolio  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition. 

9.  That  at  each  meeting  the  President  shall  announce  the 
name  or  title  for  the  subject  of  the  pictures  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  next  following. 

These  are,  I believe,  the  principal  necessary  conditions, 
and  all  else  that  is  required  is  your  earnest  co-operation. 

♦ 

FAILURES  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BV  \V.  H.  D.aviES.* 

A PAPEii  like  this,  written  confessedly  to  get  rather  than 
give  information,  must  of  necessity  be  of  extremely  slight 
interest ; yet  what  can  one  do  when  he  receives  an  almost 
imperative  command  to  get  something  ready  for  next  meet- 
ing, and  when  that  request  is  couched  in  the  gently  per- 
suaive  touching  tone  of  our  worthy  secretary?  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  come  to  the  wrong  man  this  time, 
for  like  Canning’s  knife-grinder,  I have  no  story  to  tell ; but 
if  the  mere  request  should  stir  up  some  of  the  quieter — or, 
shall  I say,  lazier  members.'  By-the-bye,  I dare  not  say,  for 
I have  been  amongst  (at  all  events)  the  latter  category. 
Laziness  is  decidedly  catching  ; it  is  a good  deal  like  scarlet 
fever.  I've  known  it  to  catch  a great  many,  especially 
ladies.  Now,  I didn’t  mean  that  laziness  diil  tliat ; no,  it 
was  the  scarlet.  But  why  should  it  be  that  we,  who  number 
among  our  members  several  of  the — the  what  shall  I call 
them,  is  it  interesting  creatures,  or  what?— should  not  have 
a paper  from  a lady  member  ? for  I feel  well  assured  that  it 
would  meet  with  a most  grateful  and  hearty  reception. 
But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  no  reason  why  many  of  the  quite 
as  bashful  and  more  than  backward  of  our  ordinary  attend- 
ing members  should  not  make  an  effort — I said  an  effort,  I 
should  have  said  .an  annual  supply  of  efforts — and  give  us 
the  results  of  their  work,  of  their  experiments,  of  their  ex- 
periences, of  theirditiiculties  and  bothers,  of  their  successes, 
or,  like  your  humble  servant,  of  their  failures.  I most 
decidedly  think  they  should,  and  would  most  earnestly  im- 
press upon  them  this  fact,  that  no  body  such  as  this  is  can 
go  on  and  continue  healthy  and  do  good  work  unless  it 
has  the  continued  assistance  and  work  of  the  members,  and 
especially  of  those  'who  have  not  taken  heretofore  the  pro- 
per kind  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  If  we  are 
to  go  on  succeeding  we  must  also  progress,  and  to  that 
end  all  should  assist,  more  especially  the  younger  members  ; 
and  the  truest  assistance  is  to  keep  the  secretary  well  sup- 
plied with  papers,  so  that  it  shall  be  a question  of  the 
Council  which  is  to  be  taken  first. 

But  I can  hear  the  question,  what  on  earth  has  this  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  failures  in  carbon  printing  ? Well,  I can 
only  say,  in  reply,  that  if  the  questioner  had  the  same 
reluctance  to  tackle  the  subject  as  I have,  he  would  have 
remained  as  I should  have  liked  to  have  done — absent  from 
the  meeting  ; but  as  this  is  impossible,  and  as  something 
must  be  said  about  the  subject,  one  may  .as  well  take  it  up 
at  once,  and  ask.  What  is  the  cause  of  blisters?  with  the 
corresponding  query.  What  is  the  cure? 

"Blisters  are  naturally  divisible  into  various  kinds ; in  fac*', 
they  divide  the  film  from  the  support,  and  the  first  idea  is 
at  once  to  say,  “ Oh,  it  is  only  a bubble!  ” — that's  a mistake 
in  expression,  I should  h.ave  said  air-bell — caused  by  the 
film  not  being  closely  attached  to  the  support.  Be  it 
permanent,  or  otherwise,  this  is  very  probably  one  of  the 


* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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causes,  but  it  is  only  one.  The  air  enclosed  under  the 
film  naturally  tends  to  expand  when  the  hot  water  is 
applied,  and  so,  growing'  larger  by  the  heat,  lifts  the  film 
from  the  support,  thus  causing  a blister.  The  cure  in  this 
case  lies  in  ensuring  the  closest  possible  adhesion  of  the 
surface ; and  the  best  way,  in  addition  to  the  squeegee,  is 
the  placing  of  each  print  above  the  other,  and  subjecting 
to  considerable  pressure  before  development,  and  that 
pressure  to  be  continued  for  but  a short  time. 

Another  failure  is  the  transfer  paper  not  being  perfectly 
and  properly  coated.  Many  of  my  prints  have  been  spoiled 
through  this.  Remedy  : more  care  and  caution  on  the 
part  of  those  who  prepare  the  paper.  Still  another  cause 
of  failure  consists  in  not  soaking  the  transfer  papers  suffi- 
ciently before  putting  them  together  preparatory  to  deve- 
lopment, and  to  this  mast  be  added  undue  haste  in  the 
development  by  using  the  water  too  hot,  or  by  developing 
too  soon  after  contact ; this  last  is  fruitful  of  failures.  A 
frightful  source  of  failure  is  the  quality  of  the  negative ; 
and  if  a silver  printer  were  to  make  use  of  his  silver  print- 
ing experience,  he  would  come  to  grief,  as,  for  instance,  a 
better  print  is  got  from  a dense  negative  with  a weak  bath, 
and  with  a weak  or  thin  negative  a strongly  salted  paper  is 
best.  With  carbon  this  is  reversed  ; the  denser  the  nega- 
tive, the  stronger  must  be  the  bichromate  bath,  because 
the  weaker  the  bichromate,  the  less  it  takes  up  the  high 
lights,  and  the  more  black-and-white  is  the  result,  and  so 
leads  to  a large  crop  of  failures.  Temperature  has  much 
to  do  with  the  failures  in  pigment  or  carbon  printing. 
Do  not  let  thebichromate  bathfall  below  50®  Fahrenheit,  nor 
rise  above  80®  Fahrenheit,  as  then  the  gelatine  film  does 
not  act  as  one  would  expect  a reasonable  film  to  behave, 
but  displays  sundry  vagaries  in  the  swelling  line,  that 
no  decent  or  respectable  gelatine  or  gelatinous  film  ought 
to  do.  Mem. — If  you  want  to  avoid  some  kind  of  failures, 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  especially  in  winter. 
A fruitful  source  of  failure  is  in  the  use  of  newly-made 
tissue,  and  this  points  to  the  need  of  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply. Much  better  results  are  got  (speaking  from  my 
experience)  from  stock-paper  which  has  been  in  the  house 
for  six  weeks  or  a couple  of  months,  than  from  any  freshly- 
used  from  the  manufacturer’s.  How  this  is,  or  should  be, 
I do  not  know  ; but  that  it  exists  is  certain.  The  older 
tissues  are  more  capable  of  giving  the  more  delicate  half- 
tone, and  they  stand  washing  and  development  much 
better.  The  newer-made  material  seems  to  be  more  able 
to  produce  that  class  of  failure  known  in  long  past  days 
of  bad  photography  as  soot  and  whitewash. 

An  acid  bichromate  bath  is  one  of  the  causes  of  insolu- 
bility. I suppose  from  the  rough  and  ready  mode  of 
crystallization,  there  remains  a proportion  of  the  chromic 
acid,  and  this  undoubtedly  produces  a crop  of  failures  ; 
but  they  can  be  easily  avoided  by  neutralizing  or  even 
rendering  the  bichrome  alkaline,  in  which  state,  I think, 
it  works  not  only  better,  but  is  also  more  .sensitive,  and  re- 
mains without  that  tendency  to  insolubility  which  that 
with  the  acid  reaction  so  often  has.  There  may  be  other 
causes,  and  I should  like  to  know  them. 

Liyhl. — One  of  the  curious  experiences  is  caused  by  the 
caprice  of  the  photometer,  no  matter  which  or  by  whom  con- 
structed. Even  if  I myself  fail  to  indicate,  there  are  certain 
states  of  the  weather — with  varying  amount  of  actinism 
present.  Say  we  take  a photometer  with  the  register  of  sil- 
vered paper,  that  register  on  a dull  day  will  not  givethe  same 
result  as  it  will  on  a day  of  bright  sunshine,  or  even  a 
moderately  bright  day,  and  thus  leads  to  many  failures. 

I think  that  either  I or  some  other  clever  fellow  (sic) 
must  proceed  to  invent  a coloured  bichrome  test,  to  use 
for  pigment  prints,  which  will  register  more  accurately 
the  varying  qualities  of  light. 

The  greatest  of  the  failures  I have  been  able  to  bring 
before  you  this  evening  in  the  paper  I have  just  read,  and 
which  is  not  worth  reading,  but  only  to  be  used  as  pad- 
ding to  fill  in  the  part  of  an  evening. 


Corrcfjffon&fttff. 

INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

Sir, — As  you  have  thought  my  shutter  worthy  of  notice, 
I must  add  that  I heve  made  a great  improvement  in  it. 
On  the  slide  I have  affixed  two  strips  of  card,  leaving  space 
to  run  another  strip  of  card  on  the  top.  This  strip  is  per- 
forated with  a variety  of  openings,  as  follows  ; — 
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a coincides  with  the  aperture  d (fig.  3,  page  477),  h 
diminishes  the  length  of  exposure,  c answers  tlie  purpose 
of  a small  stop,  d e and  f give  still  shorter  exposures ; g will 
answer  for  the  purpose  better  than  the  diagram  on  page 
477  for  diminishing  sky  and  increasing  foreground  expo- 
sure, h still  more  so ; i gives  a lengthened  one.  The  whole 
is  blackened  with  photographic  black  on  both  sides. 

Now,  before  drawing  the  shutter,  I decide  on  the  open- 
ing best  suited,  and  then  pass  the  card  (fig.  5)  till  the 
selected  aperture  is  over  d (fig.  3),  and  draw  the  slide 
back  to  cover  the  lens.  The  shutter  is  then  opened,  a sharp 
stroke  of  the  hand  shoots  the  slide  across,  and  the  exposure 
is  complete. 

I enclose  a print  from  a negative  I thus  took  with  the 
opening  a last  week,  on  one  of  ratten  and  Wainwright’s 
plates,  and  I think  you  will  say  it  was  successful. — I am, 
yours,  obediently,  Smudge. 


STRANGE  FREAK  OF  A GELATINE  FILM. 

Sir, — A few  days  since,  while  working  some  of  W.  and 
AV.’s  gelatine  dry  plates,  a somewhat  awkward  and  very  re- 
markable accident  occurred  to  one  negative  in  particular. 

A lady  and  gentleman  brought  a baby  to  my  studio  to 
be  photographed,  wishing  a cabinet  size  group.  The  baby 
taxed  not  only  my  patience  and  skill,  but  also  that  of  its 
parents,  so  that  the  possibility  of  having  a cabinet  photo- 
graph was  out  of  the  question.  Seeing  this  state  of  things, 
and  for  obvions  reasons,  I resolved  to  do  it  carte  size,  and, 
if  necessary,  enlarge  it  afterwards.  Rut,  thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  gelatine,  I was  saved  this  trouble.  The  plate 
having  been  exposed,  was  developed  with  the  usual  bro- 
mide and  ammonia  developer  ; after  a thorough  washing 
was  placed  in  the  hypo  bath  ; when  taken  out  was  exa- 
mined, found  perfectly  sharp,  baby  still,  and  happy  pa 
ditto.  Now  comes  the  most  remarkaole  part  of  the  affair. 

After  I found  the  negative  satisfactory,  I placed  it  in 
the  tray,  turned  the  tap  on,  and  left  it  while  I went  to 
communicate  the  good  tidings  to  those  in  the  studio.  Know- 
ing the  toughness  of  the  gelatine  films,  and  the  copious 
washing  these  plates  require,  1 left  the  water  still  running 
while  I went  to  show  my  sitters  out.  On  my  returning  to 
complete  the  operation,  imagine  my  surprise  to  find,  instead 
of  the  negative,  nothing  in  the  tray  but  a perfectly  clear 
glass.  My  first  thought  was,  had  the  film  become  trans- 
parent by  some  unforseen  phcnouieuon  ; as  I thought  it 
utterly  impossible  that  the  film  could  have  washed  off,  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  “ frilling,"  and  in  so  short  a time. 
However,  it  did  so,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  babe  and  its  pa  hanging  on  to  the  side  of  the  tray. 
Another  moment  and  they  would  have  been  lost.  With 
caie  I succeeded  in  getting  the  film  back  into  the  dish  ; 
found  out  the  right  side;  then,  with  my  fingers,  drew  it 
on  the  glass  from  whence  it  came.  (I  was  using  the  double 
carte  cabinet  size  plate.)  Rut  what  have  1 here?  The  film 
overlaps  the  glass  by  about  half-an-inch  every  way  ; and, 
instead  of  two  cartes,  1 have  two  cabinet  size  pictures. 
More  arrivals  compel  me  to  lay  aside  the  tray  of  mysteries. 
After  a lapse  of  nearly  an  hour,  I am  able  to  resume  ope- 
rations. My  first  performance  was  to  cut  the  film  in  half, 
separating  the  two  pictures.  (Had  I have  thought  of  it  at 
the  time  my  plan  would  have  been  to  have  floated  it  upon 
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a large  plate.)  However,  1 was  successful  iu  getting  the 
two  halves  safely  landed  on  two  cabinet  plates;  and  when 
sufficiently  adhered  to  the  glass,  was  able  to  examine  them, 
and,  I must  say,  if  ever  I sighed  a sigh  of  relief,  it  was 
then.  There  was  my  carte  negative  beautifully,  propor- 
tionately swollen  to  a cabinet  picture,  or  nearly  double  the 
original  size,  without  the  least  sign  of  distortion.  The 
cabinet  proofs  were  sent  home,  and  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  not  only  did  they  order  well,  but  gave  an  order  for  an 
enlargement. 

d'his  will  tend  to  prove  what  an  amount  of  rough  usage 
these  gelatine  films  will  stand;  and  further,  that  in  any 
case  of  emergency,  when  common  sense  and  tact  are  re- 
quired, if  only  met  with  care  and  love  for  the  work  in 
hand,  many  seemingly  hopeless  cases  might  be  mastered, 
and  turned  to  a profitable  account.  I can  only  say,  always 
be  on  the  safe  side ; use  always  the  alum  bath  to  every 
plate.  Had  I have  done  so,  this  would  never  have  happened. 

C.  E.  Wyuall. 

V'ARMSHING  TKANSPAREMCIES. 

De.vr  Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
kindly  inform  me  if  lantern  transparencies  can  be  coated 
with  albumen  instead  of  using  varnish,  and,  if  so,  the  best 
means  of  preparing  and  applying? — Yours  very  respect- 
fully, W.  J.  CHAPLiN. 

[Albumen  can  be  used,  of  course,  but  with  what  advan- 
tage we  cannot  say.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers,  who 
may  have  had  experience,  can  supply  a hint. — Ed.] 


0f  Sociftifs. 

South  Lokdox  Photographic  Society. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Gallery  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
October  2nd,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  some  previous  meetings  having  been  road 
and  confirmed. 

The  President  referred  to  the  weekly  meetings  held  in  a 
spontaneous  and  informal  manner  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Brittle- 
bank  during  the  summer,  and  regarded  the  meetings  as  a happy 
illustration  of  the  enthusiasm  and  desire  for  improvement  which 
existed  amongst  many  of  the  members. 

Mr.  OoBB  then  read  a paper  on  the  “ Photographic  Signs  of 
the  Times’’  (which  will  appear  in  our  next.)  After  a brief 
conversational  discnssion, 

Mr.  Brittlbbank  read  a report  of  the  proceedings  of 
meetings  held  at  his  studio  during  the  summer,  as  follows; — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  here  in  June  last,  most  *f  you  are  doubtless  aware 
that  a large  number  of  members  of  this  Society  have  held 
weekly  meetings  at  my  studio  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  our  President  and  Secretary, 
I have  kept  a short  record  of  the  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  from  that  time  to  the  present.  I do  not  propose  to 
make  any  lengthy  statement  of  the  interesting  discussions 
which  have  taken  place,  or  the  many  ingenious  contrivances 
which  have  been  shown,  as  it  is  scaicely  possible  for  me  to  do 
full  justice  to  them.  I shall  therefore  simply  confine  myself 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  heads  of  the  subjects,  and  name  the 
principal  objects  of  photographic  interest  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  various  members. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  18th, 
when  about  twenty  members  were  present. 

Mr.  Ayers  exhibited  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  any 
desired  portion  of  a negative  can  be  obscured,  leaving  only  the 
part  required  to  be  copied  or  enlarged  visible  ; also  an  improved 
focussing  magnifier.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  oc- 
cupied in  discussion  on  gelatine  work,  and  many  interesting 
specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cowan  and  other  members. 

June  2oth.  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  gave  a demonstration  of  the 
development  of  the  Kingston  Bennett  plates,  showing  the 
method  of  intensification. 

July  2nd.  Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a movable  background  by 
means  of  which  as  many  as  twenty  different  views  can  be 
mounted  in  the  same  space  as  usually  occupied  by  one.  Other 
fittings  were  then  shown  by  various  members,  including  a now 


blind  roller  and  ratchet,  an  ingenious  cleat,  and  an  instan- 
taneous shutter  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

July  9th.  Mr.  Cowan  described  a method  of  intensifying 
gelatine  negatives,  exhibiting  a double  negitivo,  one  figure  of 
which  had  been  treated  with  chloride  of  copper,  afterwards 
washed,  and  followed  by  second  application  of  alkaline  developer. 

July  iCtli.  Mr.  Warneke  in  the  chair.  He  exhibited  a largo 
number  of  Russian  views  and  typical  portraits  of  the  inhabitants. 
■Mr.  Hazard  showed  the  effects  of  damp  on  gelatine  negatives. 
X long  discussion  tollowed,  the  Chairman  conclusively  proving 
that  the  crystalline  appearance  was  due  to  physical,  and  not 
chemical  changes. 

July  23rd.  The  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Weaver  exhibited  an  instantaneous  drop  shutter,  also  one 
for  studio  use.  Mr.  Henderson  then  read  a paper  on  a new 
developer  for  gelatine  plates. 

July  30th.  Mr.  Payne  Jenninoi  in  the  chair.  Some  nickel 
plated  steel  springs  for  printing  frames  were  shown.  Mr. 
Henderson  then  described  a modification  of  the  developer  intro- 
duced by  him,  consisting  of  substitution  of  silicate  for  ammonia. 

August  Gtli.  C/Kfinnan,  Mr.  CowAN. — Mr.  J.  T.  Lane  ex- 
hibited a new  exposing  shutter  for  the  camera.  Mr.  Hender- 
son sliowed  a new  dipper  for  preventing  plates  slipping  off 
while  in  the  batli.  Mr.  Ayers  showed  a new  form  of  carrier 
for  dark  slides. 

August  13th.  Chairman,  Mr.  Frederick  York. — Mr. 
W.  M.  Ayres  showed  a new  dipper.  Mr.  Morse  showed  a 
new  bath  for  developing  dry  plates.  The  Chairman  then 
showed  some  comparative  results  of  wet  and  dry  plates,  he 
giving  the  preference  to  wet  plates  for  out-door  work,  and 
gelatine  plates  for  interiors. 

August  20th.  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley. — Long  and 
interesting  discussion  on  the  manipulation  of  gelatino-bromida 
plates  by  Messrs  Warnerke,  Payne  Jennings,  Foxlee,  Bolton, 
Cowan,  and  Cobb. 

August  27th.  Chairman,'Mv.  Cobb. — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
explained  an  ingenious  mechanical  device  for  determining  the 
diameter  of  stops  to  bo  used  in  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths 
the  normal  exposure  of  one  stop  being  known,  followed  by 
discussion  on  intensification  of  gelatine  plates. 

September  3rd.  Chairman,  Mr.  Bolas,  F.C.S. — Mr.  T.  Lane 
exhibited  a printing  frame  for  double  printing.  Mr.  Collins 
suggested  the  desirability  of  collecting  the  portraits  of  nota- 
bilities in  photography,  past  and  present ; Messrs.  York,  Cobb, 
Foxlee,  and  others  giving  their  experiences  in  dry  plate  work. 

September  10th.  Mr.  Foxlee  in  tfie  chair.  Mr.  Mawdsley 
gave  his  experience  iu  the  variations  of  exposure  which  could  be 
given  to  gelatine  plates.  Discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
ferrous  oxalate  and  pyroand  ammonia  as  developers.  Experi- 
mental exposures  of  gelatine  plates,  having  reference  to  the 
granularity  of  the  bromide  of  silver.  Discussion  on  the  com- 
parative values  of  gelatine  as  sold  by  different  manufacturers. 

September  17.  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  chair. — The  principal  part 
of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  describing  various  samples  of 
gelatine  brought  by  Mr.  Foxlee  and  Mr.  Warnerke,  followed  by 
discussion  on  the  stability  of  gelatine  negatives. 

September  21.  Mr.  DunmoreIu  the  chair. — Mr.  Henderson 
proposed  the  formation  of  a Club  where  photographers  conid 
meet  weekly  to  discuss  current  topics,  and  where  the  nucleus 
of  a reference  library  could  be  formed.  Mr.  Warnerke  ex- 
plained an  arrangement  for  preserving  ferrous  oxalate  deve- 
loper. Prof.  Stebbino  described  his  method  of  intensification. 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Edwards  also  explained  their  methods. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  Mr.  Brittlebank  proposed  a 
number  of  names  for  election.  Mr.  Bolton  also  proposed  some, 
and  all  being  duly  seconded  and  put  to  the  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  Messrs.  Raine,  W.  Bonner, 
C.  Watkins,  Talbot  Lane,  Tuhten,  C. 'Pirns,  Harrison,  C.  Evans, 
G.  Lee,  Payne  Jennings,  G.  Philips,  Wheeler,  A.  King,  Clark, 
Sutch,  Collins,  H.  Wilmer,  T.  Peat,  Lewin  E.  Morgan. 

Professor  Stebbino,  from  Paris,  was  then  proposed  and 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  in  course  of 
expressing  his  gratification  and  acceptance  of  the  honour  offered 
him,  he  suggested  an  interchange  of  portraits  and  pictures 
between  this  Society  and  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  said  that  some  years  ago  be  proposed 
to  tlie  Society  a similar  project. 

After  some  further  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  an 
instruction  be  given  to  the  Committee  to  take  steps  for  further- 
ing the  project. 
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Further  proceedings  of  a conversational  character  followed’ 
when 

Mr.  Foxlee  exhibited  some  examples  of  fading  in  common 
tinted  papers,  such  as  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  had  lost 
their  tint  during  a few  hours’  exposure  to  sunlight.  This 
fading  suggested  the  importance  of  care  in  adding  tints  to 
albumenized  paper. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Dunmore  read  a paper 
Buggesliug  a scheme  of  competition  photography  similar  to  the 
competition  sketching  practised  in  sketching  clubs.  A subject 
was  to  be  proposed  each  mouth  by  the  President,  and  the  com- 
peti  ig  students  were  to  bring  their  photographs  in  illustration 
to  the  following  monthly  meeting  (see  p.  488.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  the  project  a good  one,  but  that  one 
competition  a year  would  be  better  than  one  every  month.  The 
latter  was  somewhat  too  much,  and  a little  too  ambitious. 

The  President  also  thought  the  idea  a good  one.  He  liked 
an  ambitious  aim,  and  quoted  a modification  of  old  Fuller’s  fine 
lines: 

“ Who  aims  the  sky,  shoots  higher  far 
Than  he  who  means  a tree.” 

After  some  further  conversation  the  proceedings  terminated. 


in  Stubio. 

Treat  to  Emplotees.— The  employees,  upwards  of  thirty,  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwdch,  of  155,  City  Road,  were  invited  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  to  a spread  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  principal. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Nesbitt,  principal  operator  of 
the  City  Road  establishment,  the  vice  being  the  manager  of  the 
City  house  in  Cheapside,  Mr.  R.  S.  Griffiths.  After  the  toasts 
“ The  Queen,”  “ The  Army  and  Navy,”  “ The  Ladies”  (coupled 
with  the  names  of  the  Misses  Nyas  and  Ilortop),  “ The 
Visitors”  (Messrs.  Job,  Gunner,  and’Jex),  the  toast  of  the 
evening  was  given—”  Our  Employer,  his  Wife  and  Family,”  with 
three  times  three  ; to  which  Mr.  Prestw'ich  responded,  thanking 
hi.s  people  for  their  good  wishes,  also  for  their  attention  to  business, 
and  hoping  that  all  would  be  with  him  for  next  year.  After  the 
“ Chairman”  and  “ Vice’s  ” health,  followed  “The  Greenwich,” 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Bruy  ere,  manager,  and  The  Cheapside,” 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Charge  Against  a Photographer. — Yesterday,  at  the 
Windsor  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  William  Frederick  Taylor,  printer 
and  stationer.  High  Street,  Windsor,  was  charged  with  having 
unlawfully  and  feloniously  delivered  or  caused  to  be  delivered  to 
M.  J.  H.  M.  Lacordairo,  professor  of  the  French  language,  at 
Twickenham,  a certain  paper,  falsely  purporting  to  be  a process 
of  the  County  Ccurt  of  Berkshire,  holden  at  Windsor  on  the 
22nd  of  July  last,  knowing  the  same  to  bo  false.  The  docu- 
ment upon  which  the  proceedings  were  founded  was  in  the 
following  terms: — “Preliminary  Notice.  County  Court 
Summons.  W.  F.  Taylor  J.  H.  M.  Lacordaire. --This  is 
to  give  notice  that  on  the  7th  of  August,  1879,  you  will  have  to 
appear  at  the  Town  Hall,  Windsor,  under  a pena'ty  of  £l0,  to 
show  cause  why  the  amount  of  £2  6s.  IJd.,  owing  to  the  said 
W.  F.  Taylor,  is  not  duly  paid.  N.B. — This  summons  may 
be  cancelled  by  mutual  agreement,  if  the  amount  be  paid  to 
W.  F.  Taylor  six  clear  days  from  the  date  of  this  summons.” 
M.  Lacotdaire  attended  at  the  Windsor  Town  Hall  on  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  summons,  when  the  Court  was  actually 
Bitting,  being  anxious,  as  he  said,  to  obey  the  law,  and  believing 
that  he  would  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10  for  not  attending. 
After  waiting  several  hours,  ho  spoke  to  the  officer  of  the  Court 
and  produced  the  pretended  summons,  which  was  shown  to 
the  Judge,  Mr.  Whigham,  Q.C.,  who  ordered  the  document  to 
be  impounded.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  and  this 
prosecution  was  directed.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  claim  was  for  photograph  frames.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  order,  however,  had  been  delivered,  and  this  had 
been  paid  for.  The  magistrate  committed  Mr.  Taylor  for  trial 
at  the  assizes,  and  admitted  him  to  bail. 

Hdsnik’s  plan  for  causing  a chromated  gelatine  film  to 
adhere  to  a zinc  plate  is  to  coat  the  zinc  plate  with  a solution 
of  throe  grammes  of  chromic  acid  in  one  thousand  grammes 
of  water ; when  the  acid  has  acted  upon  the  zinc,  wash  off 
the  solution,  and  first  coat  the  plate  with  plain  gelatine,  and 
then  with  the  chromated  gelatine.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
film  18  said  to  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  zinc;  but  it  must 
be  kept  dry  before  being  used,  otherwise  a chemical  reaction 
IB  apt  to  Bet  in,  by  which  the  printing  surface  would  bo  spotted. 


il^a 

R.  E.  WiLKr.NSON. — The  programme  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  Examinations,  and  other  informatiou,  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Institute,  Mercers  Hall,  E.C. 
Hugh  AValkbr. — Your  lens  is  what  is  termed  plano-convex,  but 
it  is  evidently  not  a photographic  lens  at  all,  and  we  do  not  see  to 
what  photographic  purpose  you  can  put  it. 

J.  Clark. — Gelatine  negatives  for  printing  a border  or  design  round 
portraits  may  be  obtained  of  Cussons  and  Co.,  Southport. 
Frenchman. — The  wet  collodion  process  as  you  work  it  will  give 
the  ordinary  degree  of  rapidity.  Whether  the  Bois«ocas  process 
will  give  you  greater  rapidity  we  cannot  s.ay.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  time  of  exposure  with  any  special  lens  in  ordinary 
daylight,  as  daylight  varies  so  much  ; exposure  varies  with  time 
of  day  and  with  subject.  There  are  gelatine  plates  much  quicker 
than  wet  collodion.  See  examples  in  the  Exhibition. 

H.  W.  H.  (Nottingham.) — The  subject  of  collodion  transfers  has 
been  treated  in  various  Year-Books.  It  was  fully  treated  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  News.  There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  enlargements  generally.  Orders  for  the  Year-Book  or 
News  you  may  require  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers. 
Stainer. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter. 

B.  L.  F. — The  term  crystal  varnish  used  to  bo  applied  to  a clear 
white  varnish  for  collodion  positives.  It  was  applied  cold.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  con.sisted  of  a solution  of  gum  dammar  in  ben- 
zole. It  was  scarcely  hard  and  protective  enough  for  negatives. 
In  the  early  days  of  photography  it  was  often  necessary  for  the 
photographer  to  make  his  own  preparations  ; but  at  the  present 
time  he  can  purchase  them  better  ready  for  use. 

Beginner. — Anything  which  protects  a photograph  from  atmo- 
spheric influences,  damp,  the  products  of  burning  gas,  and  foul 
air  generally,  will  doubtless  aid  its  permanency  ; hence  enamel- 
ling will,  there  is  little  doubt,  assist  in  securing  permanency. 
For  all  small  picture!  it  is,  we  think,  an  improvement.  For 
large  prints  we  prefer  a matt  surface ; but  if  a glossy  surface 
must  be  accepted,  we  think  the  enamelled  surface  preferable  to 
the  albumenized  surface. 

A Sufferer  complains  of  the  injury  to  the  eyes  caused  by  con- 
tinued use  of  the  alkaline  developer  with  ammonia.  This  is  a 
trouble  difficult  to  meet.  With  gelatine  plates  the  forms  of 
iron  developer  may  bo  used,  but  many  prefer  the  results  of  the 
alkaline  pyro  developer.  It  may  be  well  to  try  a carbonated 
alkali,  like  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  Both  have  been  found 
successful  by  some,  aud  either  would  remove  the  difficulty.  Can 
you  manage  to  secure  a draught  in  your  dark  room  which  might 
carry  the  fumes  of  ammonia  from  you  whilst  developing? 
Reproduction. — The  intensifier  in  which  a little  chloride  of  gold 
is  added  to  a solution  of  mercury  to  which  you  refer  gives  very 
good  results.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  using  it : — Two 
stock  solutions  are  kept : one  consists  of  I grain  chloride  of 
gold  to  a drachm  of  water ; and  the  other  of  1 ounce  bichloride 
mercury  and  1 ounce  hydrochlorate  ammonia  to  20  ounces  water. 
Two  drachms  of  each  solution  should  be  added  to  4 ounces  of 
water,  and  applied  to  the  negative,  which  has  been  developed 
with  plain  iron,  fixed,  and  well  washed. 

A Young  Amateur.  —You  are  right  in  supposing  that  special 
care  should  be  used  in  packing  photos,  for  transmission  by  post. 
They  require  such  care,  but  rarely  get  it.  Unmounted  photo- 
graphs are  generally  packed  on  deal  rollers,  and  travel  safely 
enough  ; but  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  inevitably  injured  in 
unpacking.  The  picture  is  rolled  on  first,  and  then  the  wrapping- 
paper  is  generally  slipped  an  inch  or  two  under  the  edge  of  tlio 
picture  in  commencing  to  roll  round  the  wrapper.  It  follows 
that  in  tearing  off  the  wrapper  a portion  of  the  picture  is  fre- 
quently torn  as  well,  as  the  wrapper  cannot  be  rorn  without  tear- 
ing the  picture,  one  edge  of  which  is  folded  over  it.  When  prints 
are  packed  in  this  way,  it  is,  then-fore,  desirable  to  roll  the 
prints  round  the  wood  first,  and  then  place  the  wrapper  com- 
pletely over  the  print,  without  lifting  up  the  edge  of  the  latter 
to  place  wrapping-paper  under  it.  In  all  cases  avoid  tying  a 
piece  of  string  tightly  round  such  rolled  prints,  which  leaves  a 
line  scarcely  ever  erased.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the 
packet  more  perfectly  than  by  a pasted  wrapper,  tic  a piece  of 
tape  round  each  end  of  the  roller.  A better  mode  of  packing 
' unmounted  prints  consists  in  the  use  of  a tube  made  of  mill- 
board,  or  made  by  taking  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  covering  its 
surface  with  glue  or  paste,  and  roiling  it  round  a wooden  roller 
until  a case  of  sufficient  thickness  be  formed.  Such  a paper  tube 
possesses  sufficient  rigidity  to  protect  the  print  with  greater 
lightness  than  the  wood,  "rho  prints  are  not  rolled  on  this  tube, 
but  rolled  lightly  up  and  slipped  within  it;  they  at  once  spring 
sufficienllv  open  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  tube  tightly,  and  a notch 
cut  in  each  end  and  a string  tied  round,  prevent  risk  of  the  prints 
either  falling  out  or  being  abstracted,  without  infringing  the 
conditions  of  the  book-post. 

Rusticus. — The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  the  whole  of  October 
and  until  the  13th  of  November  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk,  aud  on 
Monday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  7 till  10  p.m. 
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Tue  Press  and  the  E.khibition — The  King  of  Zulu-. 

LAND  IN  THE  CAMERA NEWSPAPER  ILLUSTRATIONS  BT 

PUOTOGRAPHT — FrEE  ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

The  Press  and  the  Exhibition. — It  is  difficult  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  varied  remarks  with  which  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  is  received  by  the  press ; but  on  the  whole,  no 
doubt,  there  is  little  to  grumble  about.  On  the  contrary, 
if  any  feelings  are  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  photographers 
who  read  the  notices,  they  are  humorous  rather  than 
critical.  There  is  occasionally  an  innocent  mixing  up  of 
processes — of  confounding  camera  work  with  printing — 
which  is,  at  times,  decidedly  funny,  and  we  are  always 
treated  at  the  outset  with  a remark  that  a progress  has 
now  been  made  which  a few  years  ago  was  never  dreamt 
of — as  if  there  had  never  been  such  things  as  Russell 
Manners  Gordon's  bijt  u landscaj  es  nor  Hubbard's  cabinet 
pictures,  nor  such  compositions  as  “ Fading  Away  " and 
“ Bringing  Home  the  Alay,”  by  II.  P.  Robinson.  The 
hand  that  carried  out  Rejlander’s  famous  studies  has  been 
still  these  three  years,  and  it  is  quite  as  long  since  Mr.  Earl, 
of  Worcester,  enchanted  us  with  bis  grand  sketches  of 
Welsh  scenery.  We  may  still  be  progressing  in  our  art,  as 
we  are  gradually  in  the  science  of  photography  ; but  with 
such  a past  as  we  have  seen  we  should  certainly  have 
dreamed  of  something  better  for  the  present,  had  we 
dreamed  at  all.  One  or  two  of  our  critics  tell  us  further  that 
permanency  has  at  la.st  been  secured  in  photography  by  the 
platinotype  process  ; but  whether  it  is  permanency  in  the 
negative  or  in  the  print,  is  not  so  clear.  If  the  former, 
why  then  our  negatives,  we  should  say,  have  never  had 
the  fault  of  fading ; and  if  prints  are  alluded  to,  there  are 
some  of  us  who  have  an  idea  that  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come when  Mr.  Swan  showed  his  first  carbon  prints,  ^^'e 
have  no  desire  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  commendation 
of  the  platinotype  process  of  Mr.  Willis,  which  is  shown 
in  the  present  exhibition  to  be  capable  of  very  varied  appli- 
cation ; but  most  of  us  have  been  familiar  with  the  method 
for  some  time  past,  and  know  its  characteristics,  which  are 
more  welcome  under  some  circumstances  than  they  are  in 
others.  Whatever  degree  of  permanence  they  may 
possess  (and  doubtless  the  platinotype  prints  are  very 
durable),  few  unprejudiced  photographers  would  rank 
them  in  this  respect  above  or  even  on  the  same  level  as 
pigment  prints  prepared  with  Indian  ink  or  other  stable 
carbon  compound.  Again,  on  the  subject  of  t'ne  gelatine 
pellicle,  we  see  that  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  gelatino-broraide.  If  the  compound  has  a marked 
characteristic,  it  is  rapidity  ; but  whether  regarded  from  the 
oint  of  view  of  its  preparation  or  development,  one  would 
ardly  call  gelatino-bromide  simple  as  compared  with 
other  processes.  As  to  the  art  criticisms  expressed  by  the 
press,  they  are  much  too  varied  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  there 
is  a disposition  shown  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  papers 
to  admit  that  photographers  may  sometimes  be  artists. 

The  King  of  Zululand  in  the  Camera.— The  account  of  the 
photographing  of  Cetewayo,  with  which  we  have  been 
treated  by  the  Cape  papers,  shows  that  the  first  portraits 
of  the  deposed  monarch  have  been  produced  under  rather 
difficult  circumstances.  He  was,  indeed,  a brave  man  who 
attempted  the  work.  I'he  posing  took  place  on  board  ship, 
the  vessel  rolling  heavily,  and  a mild  rain  falling.  Mr. 
Cetewayo  was  placed  with  his  back  against  the  binnacle, 
and,  let  us  hope,  with  his  head  touching  it  also,  if  the  ship 
were  swaying  to  any  extent.  A double  negative  was 
taken,  so  that  we  may  presume  a rapid  stereo  camera  was 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  But  the  difficulty  with  a 
dark  skin  is  to  secure  half-tones.  The  bodies  of  our  Zulu 
friends  are  apt,  in  photographs,  to  look  exceedingly  dark, 


except  as  regards  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  which  usually  shine 
so  highly  that  they  appear  in  a picture  as  if  they  were  of 
burnished  metal.  To  take  satisfactory  pictures  of  such 
models  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  easy  task  ; but  we 
doubt  not  that  an  experienced  photogrcpher,  after  some 
practice,  would  be  able  to  produce  better  work  than  that 
with  which  we  have,  so  far,  been  treated  from  Zululand. 

Newspaper  Illn.-iti-ations  by  Photography. — A new  journal 
called  lAf'e  is  producing  some  tine  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  by  a process  termed  phototypie.  The 
prints  are  very  finely  executed,  and  of  large  size,  and  evi- 
dently printed  in  fatty  ink.  How  they  are  produced  we 
canuot  say,  for  we  have  not,  so  far,  had  one  of  the  impres- 
sions in  our  hands,  or  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  it 
narrowly  ; but  that  the  impressions  are  not  secured  from  a 
type  block  in  a tjpe  printing  press  appears  to  us  very 
evident.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  by 
which  it  is  produced  should  not  be  termed  phototypie,  only 
it  is  not  what  we,  in  this  country,  would  understand  by  a 
phototype.  We  should  rather  say  that  the  pictures  we 
speak  of  are  secured  by  a collographic  method  of  some 
kind,  of  which,  as  everybody  knows,  there  are  endless 
varieties,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  But  however 
they  are  produced,  the  prints  we  have  seen  are  exceptionally 
perfect,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  publishers 
can  secure  a wide  choice  of  subjects  to  photograph,  the 
prints  will  find  ready  purchasers  among  the  public.  The 
Salon  will  furnish  every  year  a multiplicity  of  pictures, 
and  when  British  artists  see  how  well  their  brethren  across 
the  Channel  become  known  and  famous  by  this  advertise- 
ment of  their  paintings,  they,  too,  may  grow  wise,  and  open 
the  Royal  Academy  for  such  work.  Such  copies  of  au 
artist’s  work  sown  broadcast  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  original  picture,  and  making 
his  name  more  widely  known,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  painting  is  engraved.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  paintings  exhibited  every  year  in  this  country 
that  are  never  reproduced  by  etching  and  engraving,  and 
the  copying  and  diffusion  of  these  about  the  country  by 
a process  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  Life  could  only, 
in  the  end,  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  artist.  As  to  the  pro- 
fits arising  out  of  such  reproduction  by  photography,  these 
might  go  to  the  artist  just  as  well  as  to  the  publisher ; and 
in  the  case  of  large  editions  being  issued,  the  honorarium 
received  by  the  artist  ought  to  be  a substantial  one. 

Free  Admissions  to  the  Exhibition. — The  arrangement  this 
year  whereby  one  ticket  is  only  available  for  one  person  at 
the  Exhibition  we  regard  as  a very  questionable  improve- 
ment. At  least  it  should  be  available  for  one  friend,  for  it 
is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  visitors  going  there  by  themselves, 
except  in  the  case  of  casual  passers-by,  who  pay  for  admit- 
tance, and  are  usually  satisfied  in  half  an  hour  or  less. 
We  suppose  that  the  reason  for  the  change  is,  that  it  is  a 
simpler  matter  to  keep  tally  when  one  person  is  admitted 
per  ticket,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  only 
thing  to  be  thought  of.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
fortunate  time  when  visitors  will  be  so  frequent  that  com- 
plimentary admissions  will  have  to  be  cut  down,  and  until 
that  time  arrives  it  is  to  the  obvious  good  of  the  Society 
and  the  exhibi'ors  that  the  collection  should  be  as  much 
visited  as  possible.  When  we  can  get  people  regularly  to 
come  in  number  to  the  annual  exhibitions — and  the  gene- 
ral public  are  already  learning  that  there  is  a photographic 
exhibition  open  every  autumn — it  will  be  time  enough  to 
restrict  the  issue  of  free  admissions,  and  the  step  we  have 
alluded  to,  practically  does  so  now. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BI  WILLIAM  COBB.* 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  our  Society  opens  a fresh 
campaign  under  more  than  ordinary  favourable  circumstances, 
and.  In  addition  to  this,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
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having  a Secretary  who  has  proved  himself  a tactician  of  no 
mean  order.  The  selection  he  has  made  for  the  reading  of 
the  first  paper  in  this  new  session  fully  justifies  this  remark. 
You  are  all  aware  that  hitherto  a difficulty  has  always  been 
experienced  in  inducing  memb  rs  to  come  forward  with  papers 
for  reading  at  our  usual  monthly  meetings.  Now,  in  ordei 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  in  the  future,  our  Secretary  has 
adopted  the  novel  idea  of  selecting  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  performing  that  duty  to  come  forward  this  evening  in 
order  to  disperse  anything  like  a feeling  of  diffidence,  and 
also  to  inspire  confidjnee  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  far 
better  qualified  to  occupy  such  a position.  I sincerely  hope 
that  his  little  ruse  may  answer  to  bis  entire  satisfaction,  for 
it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefulness  of  a society 
of  this  kind — whose  main  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  the  interchanging  of  ideas  one 
with  another — should  be  impeded  from  such  an  unworthy 
cause.  For  myself,  I may  say  that  I would  willingly  be  re- 
garded even  as  a scapegoat,  if  by  that  means  the  interests  of 
the  Society  could  be  advanced  in  ever  so  slight  a degree. 

In  casting  about  for  a subject  upon  which  to  offer  a few 
remarks  to-night,  1 cameto  the  conclusion  that  a few  thoughts 
upon  the  “ Photographic  Signs  of  the  Times  ” would  not  be 
altogether  inappropriate,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
just  now  very  ominous. 

It  is  often  instructive — although,  perhaps,  at  times  some- 
what humiliating — to  take  a retrospective  view  of  ourselves 
and  our  doings.  We  can  thus  more  easily  detect  our  weak 
points,  and  so  guard  and  fortify  ourselves  against  a recurrence 
of  errors  into  which  we  may  have  even  unconsciously  fallen. 

This  remark,  I apprehend,  is  equally  applicable  to  societies 
as  to  individuals,  for  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  course  of  even  photographic  societies  has|not  always  run 
smoothly  ; and  now  that  we  see  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
renewed  activity,  increased  energy,  and  a bolder  coming  to 
the  front,  let  us  take  care  that  our  enthusiasm  does  not  merge 
into  recklessness,  nor  excess  of  zeal  obscure  our  judgment. 
Profiting  by  past  experience,  and  guided  by  discretion,  we 
may  be  able  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  progress. 

Photography  has  for  some  time  past  enjoyed  a popularity 
such  as  no  other  science  has  ever  risen  to  in  such  a short 
space  of  time.  It  embraces  more  within  itself  than  any 
other  branch  in  its  universality  ; it  occupies  a position 
peculiarly  its  own  ; it  has  been  made  the  exponent  of  many 
abstruse  questions  ; and  if  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an 
art  be  ignored — although  I believe  it  will  eventually  sub- 
stantiate such  claims — the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  it  com- 
mands is  at  least  something  to  be  proud  of.  I am,  however, 
a little  touchy  upon  this  art  question  of  photography,  and 
BO  long  as  art  exists  only  in  emanations  of  imagination,  pure 
and  simple,  without  due  regard  to  truth,  so  long  will  photo- 
graphy stand  with  a reproving  frown  on  the  borders  of  art's 
domain.  But  let  it  be  once  admitted  that  art  may  manifest 
itself  in  simple  and  refined  truth,  then  may  photography 
lift  its  dejected  head  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  its  legitimate  claims  will  be  no  longer  ignored, 
but  properly  recognised  and  regarded. 

Referring  to  the  prostitution  of  art,  heat  what  Ruskin  said, 
now  many  years  since : and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  things 
have  not  changed  much  for  the  better  since  that  time.  He 
says  : — “ The  cause  lies  in  the  painter  taking  upon  himself 
to  modify  God's  work  at  his  pleasure,  casting  the  shadow  of 
himself  on  all  be  sees,  constituting  himself  artistic  where  it 
is  honour  to  be  a disciple,  and  exhibiting  his  ingenuity  by 
the  attainment  of  combinations  whose  highest  praise  is  that 
they  are  impossible.”  Another  art  critic  says: — “Those 
who  are  most  capable  of  art  are  always  most  fond  of  nature, 
as  such  are  chiefly  sensible  that  all  art  consists  in  the  imita- 
tion and  study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  people  of  the 
common  level  of  understanding  are  piincipally  delighted 
with  the  little  merits  and  fantastic  operations  of  art,  and 
constantly  think  that  finest  which  is  least  natural.” 

But,  after  all,  photographers  have  themselves  much  to 


blame  for  the  withering  remarks  which  have  from  time  to 
rime  been  levelled  at  them  and  their  profession.  True  it  is 
that  their  ranks  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  those 
whose  only  ambition  was  to  secure  the  “pot  boilers”  in 
photography,  and  not  actuated  in  the  least  degree  by  a 
desire  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  level.  It  is,  however,  a 
healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  these  are  being  gradually 
weeded  out,  and  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  photographic  work  generally  is  also  greatly  descernible. 

Those  of  us  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  a photographic  sense,  can 
hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  great  advantage  which  must  arise 
from  the  improved  method  of  working  which  has  so  recently 
been  introduced,  and  now  becoming  so  popular  in  our  studios. 
Upon  the  young  especially  who  have  adopted  photography 
as  a profession  would  I urge  the  necessity  of  close  application 
and  study,  for  there  is  still  a very  wide  field  of  research  open 
to  them  which  will  well  repay  their  diligence.  I am  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  for  all  to  become  leaders  in  their  pro- 
fession, for  there  must  be  the  “ hewers  of  wood,”  &c.  ; and, 
although  it  may  be  that — 

“ There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will," 

it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that  every  man  is  to  an  extent  the 
architect  of  bis  own  fortune  and  position  in  life. 

A considerable  amount  of  correspondence  has  taken  place 
both  with  regard  to  operators  and  assistants,  and  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  far  too  much  reason  in  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  that  class. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  a want  of  enthusiasm,  or  what  our 
American  cousins  very  aptly  call  “ go.”  Now  I can  hardly 
imagine  a really  first-class  photographer  who  lacks  enthu- 
siasm. The  cold,  half-hearted,  phlegmatic  individual 
altogether  mistakes  his  vocation  when  be  identifies  himself 
with  photography  by  way  of  making  it  his  profession,  and 
will  ultimately  regret  having  done  so. 

I cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  referring  to 
the  very  pleasant  meetings  which  have  been  held  during  the 
recess.  I am  sure  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  onr 
friend,  Mr.  A.  Brittlebank,  for  his  great  kindness  in  throwing 
open  bis  rooms,  and  so  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  various  subjects  of  interest  in 
connection  with  our  art.  The  manner  in  which  these 
meetings  have  been  conducted  reflects  great  credit  alike  on 
Mr.  Brittlebank  and  the  members  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  means  thus  provided  for  their  benefit.  One 
effect  of  these  meetings  has  been  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
want  which,  through  the  liberality  of  a gentleman  well 
known  to  most  of  us,  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  supplied. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  very  generously  come  forward  with 
a donation  of  one  hundred  guineas,  provided  a similar  sum 
can  bo  raised  by  the  rest  of  onr  members  or  others  who  may 
feel  interested  in  the  scheme,  with  the  object  of  founding  a 
photographic  club.  The  full  particulars  of  the  movement 
will  be  duly  announced,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
all  the  members  of  this  Society  will  show  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Henderson’s  hearty  goo<l  will  by  giving  their  support 
and  co-operation  in  connection  with  such  a laudable  enter- 
prise. 

I will  no  longer  trespass  upon  yonr  time,  as  I know  yon 
are  all  anxious  to  hear  any  remarks  which  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Brittlebank,  has  to  bring  before  us. 


“ LOOKING  BACK." 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  VII. 

More  Chanoes — Photographing  Children — “ Can’t  You 
Find  Summat  to  Do  ? ” 

Such  men  as  Russet  never  thrive — never  succeed  I The 
public  has  a keen  eye  to  the  fixings  of  a place,  and  can 
tell  instanUr  whether  a nail  has  been  driven  by  an  ama- 
teur or  a professional ; besides,  they  object  to  seeing  saw- 
dust and  nails  being  hurriedly  swept  up  on  their  appear- 
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ance  ; it  breeds  a certain  distrust  in  their  minds,  and,  in 
consequence,  they  are  almost  sure  to  grumble  at  their  pic- 
tures. So  Kusset,  in  spite  of  his  hammers  and  saws  and 
teetotalism,  went  to  the  bad. 

My  next  employer  was  a character  of  another  sort,  lie 
seemed  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  sole  aim  of  photo- 
graphy should  be  to  immortalize  children.  “You  are  no 
use  to  me,”  he  exclaimed  at  our  first  interview,  “ unless 
you  are  successful  with  children  ! You  please  the  children, 
and  you  can  get  what  money  you  like  out  of  the  parent.^. 
Look  round  you,  and  you  will  see  how  I manage  it.” 
And  a capital  way  he  did  manage  it,  but  one  that  I found 
rather  hindered  the  business,  and  interfered  with  my  com- 
fort during  the  term  1 served  him. 

This  place  of  business  was  a veritable  Noah’s  ark — a 
Wombwell’s  menagerie  on  a small  scale.  Everything  was 
there  that  could  amuse,  astonish,  or  alarm  the  infant  mind. 
In  the  passage  you  found  a fountain,  globes  with  gold 
fish,  and  a tank  of  sea  water  containing  winkles,  limpets, 
crabs,  crawfish,  and  other  crustecea  ; further  along  you 
entered  a room  flourishing  with  flowers,  and  musical  (?) 
with  birds.  There  were  parrots  with  flippant  talk,  magpies 
with  shrill  chatter,  rooks  with  solemn  caws,  canaries,  larks, 
love  birds,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides.  This  room 
opened  on  one  side  to  a garden,  surrounded  by  cages  con- 
taining rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fowls,  pigeons,  &c.,  and  in  a 
huge  dog  box  was  a chained  fox.  The  studio  and  recep- 
tion rooms  were  lumbered  with  rocking-horses  and  dolls. 
So  far,  all  this  was  good,  and  Hamilton  gained  great  fame 
among  married  folks.  Fond  mothers  would  bring  their 
dear  urchins  for  miles  by  the  train  to  have  them  photo- 
graphed by  Hamilton.  The  place  very  often  resembled  a 
show , and  what  awful  jobs  1 had  sometimes  to  get  the 
little  beggars  to  quit  the  birds  or  animals,  and  sit  quiet  for 
two  or  three  seconds ! Mama  wished  dear  Tommy  and 
little  Annie  taken  together;  she  was  sure  it  would  make 
such  a lovely  picture  ! Little  Annie  was  feeding  the  pretty 
Poll,  and  dear  Tommy  was  hugging  the  old  fox.  Mama 
went  to  fetch  Tommy,  and  nurse  made  a raid  upon  Annie 
when  I informed  them  that  I was  ready.  Screams — shouts 
— rebellion ! Then  enter  my  two  subjects  howling.  Little 
Annie  wanted  the  dear  old  Poll,  and  Master  Tommy  sulkily 
demanded  the  fox.  And  poor  Geo’  had  to  make  a pretty 
picture  of  them ! 

As  a rule,  I am  not  given  to  the  use  of  strong  or  pro- 
fane language,  but  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  account  for 
a large  amount  of  vile  adjectives  made  use  of  during  my 
stay  with  Hamilton.  However,  I did  not  forget  Ballarat’s 
advice,  taking  good  care  to  let  the  steam  come  off  only 
when  I was  in  the  dark  room.  I had  such  a hatred  at 
the  animal  world  at  that  time  that  I could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  pass  a dog  in  the  street  without  kicking  it ; 
and  had  you  shown  me  a “ Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature” 
I would  have  had  your  blood. 

But  my  greatest  trouble  centred  itself  on  two  monkeys 
— two  great,  grey,  mischievous  brutes  from  the  wilds  of 
Gibraltar.  The  ill-conditioned  brutes  were  chained  to 
perches  one  on  each  side  of  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
glass  room,  and  very  often,  as  I ushered  some  sitter  into 
the  room,  my  head  would  come  within  easy  reach  of  one 
of  them,  and  I would  instantly  lose  u haudfull  of  hair. 
Now  I am  sharj)  enough  at  seeing  fun,  and  generally  know 
pretty  well  where  the  laugh  comes  in,  but  to  this  moment 
I fail  to  see  what  fun  there  was  in  that;  yet  when  I com- 
plained to  Hamilton,  he  held  his  sides  and  roared  as  if  it 
was  the  best  joke  he  had  ever  heard. 

I dare  say  the  reader  will  not  be  amazed  to  learn  that 
Hamilton,  like  Eusset,  failed  to  make  money.  The  birds, 
and  the  animals,  and  the  toys  were  all  a mistake.  The 
Mctures,  although  sharp  and  well  exposed,  were  generally 
ackiug  in  expression  ; it  was  rarely  that  ever  a child 
entered  that  glass  room  with  a pleasant  face,  and  during 
his  stay  he  was  restless  and  impatient  to  get  out  to  the 
monkeys  or  other  brutes.  “ Many  men,  many  minds,”  as 


the  saying  is ; but  I cannot  help  saying  once  more  that  toys 
in  the  glass  room  is  a mistake— a great  mistake.  I am  now 
very  successful  with  children,  and  I have  no  trouble  with 
them.  My  plan  is  simple,  but  effective.  If  possible,  I 
take  all  my  children  by  appointment ; when  they  arrive 
they  are  shown  to  the  dressing  room,  where  mama  or  nurse 
makes  the  darlings  ready.  I go  to  my  dark  room,  prepare 
my  plate,  arrange  my  blinds  and  lighting,  and,  in  short, 
have  everything  ready  when  my  little  visitor  arrives. 
Quickly,  but  without  bustle,  the  pose  is  got,  the  focus  ob- 
tained, and  then  I speak  for  the  first  time.  The  child’s 
attention  is  immediutely  rivetted,  the  cap  withdrawn,  and 
one — two— three — four—  speaking  all  the  time — the  pic- 
ture is  taken.  All  the  attraction  I have  in  the  shape  of 
toys  or  noise  is  a little  bell  which  I use  for  the  very  young 
babies. 

As  you  may  suppose,  I did  not  stay  long  with  Hamilton. 
I wouldn’t  have  had  a hair  between  me  and  heaven  if  I 
had  stayed  long.  At  this  period  I visited  Loudon  for  the 
first  time,  but  although  well  recommended  and  good  cha- 
racter, I failed  to  get  a situation  in  a good  house  ; things 
were  very  backward  that  year,  and  I found  the  employers 
turning  away  their  assistants  in  place  of  engaging  more. 

I was  not  very  much  depressed — I was  single  then,  and 
had  saved  some  money,  so  1 walked  about  and  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  sights  of  Loudon.  I had  walked  from  Padding- 
ton to  Mile  End,  from  “ Mother  Eed  Cap”  to  the  “ Ele- 
phant and  Castle,”  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  my 
nose  northward  again,  when,  by  accident,  I dropped  upon 
a wonderful  and  exceptional  sample  of  the  photographic 
profession. 

This  studio  stood  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  rather 
a stirring  neighbourhood  ; the  front  of  his  building  was 
plastered  over  with  bills  and  show-cases ; conspicuous 
among  the  last  was  a case  containing  letters  from  bishops, 
lords,  and  grand  people,  praising  his  work  and  giving  im- 
I mense  orders.  It  reminded  me  of  the  flaming  notices 
I outside  the  booths  at  country  fairs:  “Patronized  by  all 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe.”  In  gilt  letters  over  his 
show-cases  flamed  the  striking  name  of  “Baron  Bilklarsky, 
Artist.” 

By  Jove!  Here  was  a foreign  nobleman,  I thought;  I 
hope  he  is  in  want  of  fome  out ; and  I entered  the  shop, 
to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  noble  baron.  I confess 
I was  somewhat  disappointed  at  his  insignificant  appear- 
ance. He  was  black,  little,  and  white-faced.  However, 
he  treated  me  civil  enough,  and  listened  to  me  patiently. 
He  shook  his  head  despondingly  when  I tiui.->bed,  and  cried, 
“ Bad  times ! — bad  times ! but  hi  ’ave  reasons  to  be  thank- 
ful ! Hi  ’ave  room  for  you,  but  I can’t  give  you  much 
money.  ’Owever,  you  knows  .os  ’ow  ’arf  a loaf  is  better 
than  none,  and  if  you  likes  you  can  come  to-morrow 
morning.” 

I was  profuse  in  my  thanks,  and  there  and  then  engaged 
to  the  noble  Baron  at  a mere  nominal  figure.  I can’t  help 
laughing  now  when  1 remember  the  sweating  process  that 
the  noble  Baron  put  me  through  during  the  few  days  I re- 
mained with  him.  He  was  an  artful  cad,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  countryman.  He  started  me  to  clean  up  his 
place — Heaven  knows  when  it  had  been  touched  in  that 
way — and  I scrubbed,  and  brushed,  and  coughed,  and 
sneezed,  and  carried  forth  bucket  after  bucket  of  filth  until 
I was  as  tired  as  1 possibly  could  be,  and  as  black  as  a 
sweeir.  When  I sat  down  to  have  a motnenf’s  rest  he 
pounced  upon  me.  “What!”  he  cried,  “can’t  you  find 
summat  to  do?”  and  then  he  would  start  me  oil  upon 
another  brushing  and  scrubbing  expedition.  On  the 
' evening  of  the  second  day,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  and 
while  I,  dirty,  sticky,  and  tired,  rested  my  back  against  the 
door  of  the  dark-room,  up  jumps  the  Baron,  like  a Jack-in- 
the-box,  shouting  his  favourite  war  cry,  “ Can’t  you  find 
summat  to  do  ? ” 

1 told  him  1 thought  I had  done  pretty  well  for  one  day. 
He  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  and  pointing  to  the 
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glass  room  windows  exclaimed,  “ I declare,  you  ’ave  not 
touched  these  winders,  and  I expressly  told  you  to  ! Here 
are  the  leathers — stick  into  them  ! ” 

“Baron  Bilklarsky  !”  I exclaimed  with  dignity.  “ is  it 
customary  for  your  operators  to  clean  your  windows  ? ’’ 
“ Certainly — certainly  ; people  must  not  be  above  their 
work  1 ” and  he  grinned  wickedly  as  he  spoke.  I said 
nothing  in  reply,  but  went  out  and  engaged  a lad  to  clean 
them,  paying  him  a shilling  for  the  job.  The  Baron  said 
nothing,  but  chuckled  and  grinned  in  the  most  provoking 
manner,  while  I walked  about  in  dignitied  silence  and 
watched  the  lad.  At  length  the  job  was  done,  and  I pre- 
pared to  go.  I deliberated  whether  I should  not  have  an 
understanding  with  him  at  once  or  not  : when,  recollecting 
that  the  cleaning  was  all  done  now,  and  I possibly  might 
have  a quieter  life  of  it  in  future,  I resolved  to  depart  in 
peace,  when  lo  ! at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I stumbled  upon 
a gas  collector. 

“ William  Clark  V”  he  exclaimed,  inquiringly. 

“No  one  of  that  name  here,”  I answered.  “Baron 
Bilklarsky  is  the  only  tenant  here. 

“ Bosh  ! He’s  no  more  a Baron  than  I am  ! ” cried  the 
collector,  evidently  getting  angry.”  1 knows  him ! His 
name’s  here — William  Clark — and  him  and  I was  at  school 
together  ; and  what’s  more,  if  he  don’t  pay  his  gas  to-night 
I'll  turn  it  off  at  the  main  ! ” 

“ Wait  a minute  ; I’ll  tell  him  you  are  here!  ” I cried, 
seized  with  a sudden  idea.  I then  bounded  up  the  stairs, 
and  opening  the  door,  shouted,  “ Mr.  William  Clark,  here 
is  the  gas  collector  come  for  his  money,  and  if  you  don’t 
pay  he’ll  turn  it  off  at  the  main  ! ’’ 

I shall  never  forget  his  face  at  that  moment ! The  grin 
was  all  on  my  side  now.  lie  seized  a broom,  an  showing 
his  teeth  like  a baboon  that  meant  business,  <’he  came 
towards  me  in  such  a manner  that  I deemed  it  prudent  to 
depart  without  further  parley. 

As  I said  before,  he  was  an  artful  cad.  He  got  the 
countryman  to  clean  his  place  and  pay  a man  to  clean  his 
windows — and  all  for  nothing. 

(To  he  continued). 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  AMONG  THE 
JAPANESE. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  my  pereginnatious  in  the  streets  of 
Tokio— writes  Baron  11.  von  Stillfried*  to  the  Pholo- 
gmphische  Correspondent — I was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a print  in  a printseller’s  shop,  and  my  curiosity  was 
excited  to  the  highest  degree  when  the  owner  of  the  es- 
tablishment assured  me  that  the  print  in  question  had  been 
produced  by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  by  a new  method — 
the  invention  of  a Japanese.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
after  some  trouble  I found  out  the  inventor,  but  I cannot 
pi’clcnd  to  have  been  received  by  him  with  any  degree  of 
civility.  Such  a reception,  however,  was  oidy  to  be  ex- 
pected by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  love  of  the 
Japanese  for  mystery,  and  their  mistrust  for  foreigners. 
The  man  was  exceedingly  uncommunicative,  returned  no 
answers  to  my  questions,  and  would  not  hear  of  selling  me 
his  secret.  I was,  therefore,  half  inclined  to  give  the 
matter  up,  especially  as  I was  very  busy  in  other  quarters, 
and  after  examining  the  proofs  had  no  very  great  opinion 
of  the  process  itself.  Chance,  however,  threw  in  my  way 
a young  man  who,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  was  an 
opponent  of  the  inventor’s,  and  from  him  I learned  some 
particulars  which  seem  to  be  worth  noting,  and  which, 
after  I have  followed  them  up,  1 hope  to  be  able  to  report 
with  greater  detail  and  certainty. 

Meanwhile  I have  ascertained  what  follows.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a certain  substance,  sensitive  to  light,  which 
has  long  been  known  to  the  lacquer  manufacturer.  This 
substance  is  said  to  be  of  a brown  red  colour,  and  of  the 
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consistency  of  putty  ; it  possesses  the  property  of  becoming 
hard  under  the  action  of  light,  and,  if  dissolved  in  certain 
solvents,  which  are  unknown  to  me,  it  is  deposited  there- 
from, but  when  kept  in  the  dark  it  remains  soft  and  solu- 
ble. A plane  wooden  block  is  coated  with  this  pasty  sub- 
stance to  a thickness  of  about  five  millim.,  and  the  whole 
made  smooth  with  a roller ; it  is  then  exposed  under  a 
negative.  After  exposure  for  about  twelve  hours  in  the 
sunlight  the  image  will  be  seen  to  be  transferred  to  the 
block,  in  that  the  exposed  parts  have  not  only  become 
hard  as  stone,  but  have  also  lost  the  peculiar  lustre 
possessed  by  the  soft  mass;  hence  a dull  map  is  seen  on  a 
glossy  ground.  Now,  if  I have  rightly  understood  my  in- 
formant, the  highest  lights  are  then  removed  with  a scraper 
made  of  bamboo,  a process  which  appears  to  be  very  easy, 
as  the  outlines  of  the  exposed  parts  are  so  very  hard  as  to 
render  an  encroachment  on  them  impossible.  With  another 
instrument,  shaped  like  a comb,  and  also  mads  of  bamboo, 
the  parts  to  remain  white  are  then  worked  up  by  passing 
the  instrument  into  and  across  them,  and  the  whole  is 
finally  exposed  again  to  the  light,  so  as  to  render  hard  the 
still  soft  parts.  The  plate,  which  I had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  although  prepared  in  this  rough  and  primitive 
fashion,  appeared  to  have  quite  sufficient  depth  for  print- 
ing purposes.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  process  seems 
ill  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  half-tones,  even  with  the 
above-mentioned  after- working,  the  defects  of  this  plate 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  workman  in  the 
use  of  the  bamboo  comb,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  negative 
itself  was  a bad  reproduction  of  an  equally  bad  photo- 
graph. With  negatives  of  linear  drawings,  the  parts  that 
remain  soft  and  soluble  are  said  to  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a solvent,  and  the  plate  is  then  ready  for  print- 
ing without  a second  exposure. 

In  the  plate  to  which  I had  access,  and  in  examining  which 
I was  watched  with  Argus  eyes,  I was  able  to  see  that  the 
depth  (about  three  millim.)  was  quite  sufficient,  and  also  to 
note  the  thickness  of  the  layer  on  ihe  wood-blook.  Of  the 
colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  substance  I could  form  no 
opinion,  because  it  was  completely  blackened  with  the 
ink,  and  I was  not  allowed  to  do  anything  to  the  plate. 
Taking  advantage,  however,  of  a lucky  moment  when  I 
was  unobserved,  I succeeded  in  proving  that  the  substance 
is  as  hard  as  stone,  for  it  resisted  an  attempt  to  cut  into  it 
with  a knife.  In  the  plate  to  which  I refer,  which  was  the 
reproduction  of  a figure,  nothing  except  the  white  of  the 
shirt  had  been  taken  out ; the  lights  of  the  face  seemed  to 
have  been  pressed  in  with  a blunt  instrument.  The  paring 
and  scraping  to  which  the  parts  representing  the  dress  and 
background  had  been  subjected  were  quite  visible,  notwith- 
standing the  thick  layer  of  ink.  The  printing  is  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Japanese  wood  printing,  which  has 
often  been  described  ; Chinese  ink  is  used,  and  the  absorp- 
tive quality  of  the  Japanese  paper  is  of  great  importance. 

My  informant,  who  had  only  seen  the  process  in  execu- 
tion, and  otherwise  understood  nothing  of  printing,  promised 
to  get  me  further  information,  and  to  obtain  some  specimens 
of  the  substance  before  it  had  been  acted  on  by  light.  I 
showed  him  someasphalt  and  some  bichromate  of  potassium, 
but  he  assured  me  that  nothing  resembling  either  of  these 
was  used  in  the  process,  or  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  seen  it.  Still,  I hope  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
subject,  though  this  is  not  so  easy  in  Japan.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  from  technical  photographers  any 
hints  or  advice  on  my  future  researches,  and  any  surmises 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CETEWAYO. 

A SouTii  African  journal,  the  Cape  Times,  gives  some 
details  of  the  bearing  of  the  great  Zulu  chief  in  front  of 
the  camera.  After  describing  his  experiences  on  board 
ship,  the  reporter  says  : — 

He  has  not  given  over  the  assertion  of  his  dignity ; and 
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in  this,  I think,  he  has  been  much  encouraged  by  the  amount 
of  waiting  upon  which  he  has  received.  On  ^turday  last, 
after  promising  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  he  kept  photo- 
grapher and  every  one  else  waiting  upon  his  pleasure  for  some 
hours.  He  was  pleased  to  be  gracious  enough  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  went  back  doggedly  to  his  seclusion.  His  observations 
often  show,  as  his  face  wouhl  convey,  that  ho  possesses  no  incon- 
siderable fund  of  humour.  He  was  good  enough  to  come  out  of 
his  shell  during  the  time  his  photograph  was  being  taken,  and  the 
smiliog  face  he  put  on,  as  his  photograph  will  show,  proves  that 
he  is  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
When  his  wives  were  being  photographed,  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  leave  off  giggling  or  to  sit  still,  until  Cetewayo  sternly 
commanded  them  to  do  so  ; and  then  at  once  they  were  as  mo- 
tionless as  statues — it  was  evident  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
temj)er  ol  the  king,  and  the  way  he  once  reigned  in  Zululand. 
When  he  was  afterwards  asked  to  sit  for  another  photograph  he 
declined  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  going  to  make 
a fool  of  himself  twice  in  one  day.  He  would  not  sit  with  his 
wives,  because,  he  said,  having  bis  photograph,  they  could 
easily  cut  the  group  of  women  in  two,  to  put  him  in  the  cen- 
tre ; and  he  suggested  that  if  other  photographers  wanted  his 
l.kenesB  they  could  photograph  his  followers  as  often  as  they 
liked,  and  the  pictures  would  sell  just  as  well ; for  the  white 
man  would  buy  anything.  The  photograph  will  show  Cetewayo 
to  be  an  enormous  man  of  a little  under  six  feet  high,  a hand- 
some, ove.r-fed  specimen  of  humanity,  with  nothing  repulsive 
whatever  about  him.  A tape  measure  round  the  chest  would 
probably  show  sixty  inches,  and  each  thigh  half  that  number  of 
inches  ; and  this  should  convey  what  an  immense  fellow  the  king 
is.  Yet  he  is  not  ungainly  in  figure,  and  there  is  an  unmistakable 
dignity  about  him,  which,  together  wiih  his  fits  of  sociability,  have 

drawn  towards  him  the  good  feelings  of  his  escort 

The  wives  of  the  king,  who  are  bis  fellow  captives,  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  tall,  lithe,  shapely  women  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  photographs  are  not  just  to  them,  for  their  attractions 
seem  to  be  in  their  vivacity  and  their  good  temper,  l.ike  their 
lord  and  master,  they  are  anxious  about  their  dress,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  ‘ petting  ’ to  which  they  are  indulged  we  may 
expect  before  long  to  hear  of  their  subscribing  to  the  Ladjes 
Journal,  On  Sunday  Cetewayo  was  taken  on  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Boatlicea,  which  visit  seems  to  have 
given  him  a terrible  shock  ; such  a visit  a year  ago  might  have 
saved  England  some  millions  of  money.” 

The  photographer  who  “ took  ” Cetewayo  on  board  the 
Natal  says : — 

“ On  Saturday  morning  the  steamer  was  rolling  too  much  to 
be  sure  of  success.  We,  however,  were  obliged  to  do  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Having  placed  everything  in 
readiness,  we  informed  the  king,  through  his  interpreter,  that 
we  were  ready,  and  received  answer  that  the  king  was  ‘ going 
to  sleep,’  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  After  a while  we 
could  hear  him  speak,  so  we  once  more  informed  him  that  we 
were  waiting  for  him.  He  did  not  seemed  inclined  to  appear, 
and  Captain  Poole  thought  it  best  to  give  him  some  inducement 
to  do  so,  which  was  accomplished  by  catching  a fish.  This  made 
him  come  out  at  once,  and  after  some  palaver  the  king  was  per- 
suaded to  seat  himself  near  the  compass,  with  his  back  against 
the  wheel.  He  appeared  to  be  very  nervous,  and  requested  that 
it  might  be  done  at  once  in  order  to  have  it  over.  He  seemed 
to  dread  the  camera,  and  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  lens.  We 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  our  first  double  negative.  He  was 
more  at  ease  when  he  found  that  it  was  done  without  his  being 
hurt  ;but  in  order  to  show  him  what  we  were  doing.  Commander 
Caffyn  showed  him  a photo  of  Dabulamanzi,  at  which  he 
seemed  pleased,  and  at  once  disencumbered  himself  of  his  blanket 
to  show  his  figure,  of  which  he  appears  to  be  very  proud.  We 
succeeded  in  a second  double  negative,  and  then  he  sternly 
refused  to  have  any  more  taken.” 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

{From  the  Ecuo.) 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  which 
was  opened  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
Pall  Mall  East,  yesterday,  possesses  an  unusual  degree  of 
Interest,  not  only  for  members  of  the  profession  and  amateurs, 
but  for  the  public  at  large.  Both  from  a scientific  and  an 


artistic  point  of  view,  the  feature  of  the  present  collection  which 
most  particularly  deserves  and  commands  attention,  consists  of 
the  admirable  examples  it  comprises  of  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  seascapes  painted  from  negatives  taken  instantaneously  on 
gelatine  plates.  Experiments  with  this  process  have  only 
been  carried  on  for  a little  over  two  yearn,  but  it  would  already 
seem  to  be  almost  perfected,  a result  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  labours  of  an  amateur  named  Mr.  C.  Bennett.  The 
fact  that  a photograph  can  be  taken  by  the  gelatine  process  in 
a sixth  of  the  time,  during  summer,  that  would  be  required  if 
the  collodion  process  were  employed,  and  in  a twentieth  part, 
of  the  time  during  the  winter  season,  gives  it  an  obvious  and 
sxtraoidinary  advantage  over  its  rival.  People  will,  practically, 
no  longer  have  to  ‘‘sit  for  their  portraits,”,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  involves  the  assumption  of  an  unnatural  and 
uncharacteristic  expression  of  countenance  and  pose  of  figure, 
and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  marked  and 
vulgar  defects  of  photographic  portraiture.  In'photographing 
landscape,  the  life,  movement,  and  sentiment  o( Nature  will  be 
preserved  by  the  new  process  in  a measure  that  the  old  one, 
which  it  threatens  to  supersede,  never  attained.*  All  that  is 
most  beautiful  in  man  and  Nature  is  fleeting,  and  subtle,  and 
delicate,  and  no  chemical  process  that  is  not  instantaneous  can 
ever  hope  effectively  to  render,  even  in  black  and  white,  the 
momentary  and  evanescent.  The  pulsations  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  air,  their  gleam  and  play  on  stagnant  or  rippling  water, 
the  procession  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky — now  rushing  broken 
and  wild  in  an  upper  current  of  wind,  and  now  reposing  in 

majestic,  rock-like  firmness  on  the  deep,  still  azure  spaces 

these  are  aspects  of  external  nature  that  photographers’ have 
never  y t been  able  to  pourtray  with  any  close  approxiiuation 
to  the  realities,  and  there  are  corresponding  traits  of  human 
character  and  grace  that  have  equally  eluded  their  grasp.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  photography 
has  at  last,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  come  int 
threatening  competition  with  Fine  Art  in  any  of  i(g 
divisions,  but  it  has  certainly  advanced  a considerable  Jway  in 
that  direction,  and  promises  to  progress  still  further.  Let 
anyone  examine  Mr.  Joseph  Gale’s  two  small  photographs  of 
“ Brixhara  Trawlers  ” setting  out  to  sea  (Nos.  4 and  5),  and 
the  same  artistic  amateur’s  “ Landscape  ” (No.  7),  where  the 
swallow  is  swiftly  flashing  over  a lake  that  reflects  her  shadow 
on  its  clear  bosom— all  of  which  are  taken  from  instantaneous 
gelatine  plates— and  he  will  have  a very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  process.  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Waiuwright’s  •*  Instantaneous  Views  of  the  Boat-race,  1879” 
(No.  373),  with  the  bustling  river  and  putling  smoke,  are  also 
capital  examples  of  this  method,  in  the  department  of 
portraiture  there  are  no  works  in  this  exnibition  that  excel  or 
perhaps  equal,  Mr.  Robert  Faulkner’s  “ Portraits  ol  Princess 
Victoria,  Princess  Klaud,  and  Princess  Louise  of  Wales”  (113), 
and  his  “ Three  Studies  ot  Expression  ” (114),  enlarged  cartoons 
worked  up  in  red  carbon  ; but  the  “ Specimens  of  Portraiture 
taken,  ou  Gelatine  Plates”  (129),  which  hang  near,  are  little 
inferior  to  them.  Attention  will  also  be  attracted  to  the  clever 
specimens  of  Negatives  printed  in  Platinofype  (311  to  351)  by 
the  inventor  of  that  new  process,  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  of  Lee. 
These  works  are  permanent,  and  have  many  attractions,  not- 
withstanding a certain  coldness  and  hardness  of  tone.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  mention  the  whole  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  404  entries  in  the  catalo-'uo 
of  this  exhibition  that  we  have  marked  for  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  “ Burnham  Beeches  ” (7)  , 
‘A  Group  of  Firs,”  an  untouched  enlargement  (14),  and' 
other  contributions  from  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  ; 
Mr.  S.  G.  Payne's  agricultural  scenes,  so  solid  and  substantial 
(ranging  from  64  to  71);  Mr.  Payne  Jenning’s  landscapes, 
taken  both  by  the  old  and  new  process  (from  176  to  184) ; Col. 
II.  Stuart  Wortley’s  admirable  studies  of  breaking  waves  and 
moving  clouds  (from  187  to  204)  ; Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cooking’s 
melodramatically-composed,  but  well-executed  ” Fern  Seller” 
(223)  ; and  enlarged  portraits  of  Prolesser  Huxley  (242)  and 

Mr  Birket-Foster  (267),  by  the  Woodbury  Company are, 

however,  works  of  very  conspicuous  merit.  A similar  compli- 
ment must  also  be  paid  to  the  highly-picturtsque  portraits  of 
“Inhabitants  of  Armenia,”  and  pictures  of  “ Incidents  of  the 
War,  1877-8”  (383),  taken  by  a native  photographer  named 
Nikitin,  and  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Newton's  “ Views  in  Demerara, 
taken  on  a visit  on  the  Falls  of  Kaieteur”  (386).  Altogether 
there  is  much  to  interest  and  instruct  the  public  in  the  present 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
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THE  THOTOGRAPllIC  EXHIBITION. 

Closer  inspection  and  more  close  familiarity  do  not  in 
any  degree  militate  against  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
general  excellence  and  highly  interesting  character  of  the 
present  Exhibition.  Of  absolute  novelty  there  is  very 
little.  There  are  no  great  pictures,  no  very  ambitious 
attempts.  In  photo-engraving,  a direction  in  which  we 
naturally  look  for  progress,  there  is  nothing  new.  There 
are  not  even  any  new  styles  in  portraiture.  No  new  car- 
bon or  other  printing  process.  But  there  is  a high  general 
excellency,  whilst  in  art  qualities  there  are  a few  pictures 
as  much  above  the  general  excellence  as  a few  years  ago 
there  were  a few  above  the  general  mediocrity.  In  the 
growth  of  photography,  as  in  the  advance  of  civilization 
generally,  the  progress  is  lateral  as  much  as  upward.  Of 
those  who  take  the  last  few  steps  from  high  excellence  to 
perfection,  the  number  is  always  small. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  those  pictures  which  possess  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  the  majority  are  produced  by  the  aid 
of  gelatine  plates.  We  say  the  majority,  because  it  is  not  the 
case  with  all.  'i'he  five  instantaneous  studies  of  English 
rural  life  by  S.  G.  Payne  are  produced  by  wet  collodion, 
that  gentleman,  as  he  assures  us,  never  having  succeeded 
80  well  with  gelatine  as  with  wet  collodion,  although  his 
gelatine  results,  as  evidenced  in  some  groups  of  children 
before  us,  are  very  excellent.  Some  of  Colonel  Wort- 
ley’s  grand  instantaneous  effects  are  also  by  wet  collo- 
dion. The  superb  landscapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bed- 
ford are  all,  we  believe,  from  wet  collodion  negatives. 

Gelatine  plates  do,  on  the  whole,  however,  take  first  rank 
in  excellence,  or  excel  in  those  special  qualities  wherein 
hitherto  dry  plates  are  supposed  to  be  wanting.  The  little 
gems  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  “ Brixham  Trawlers,” 
are  fitie  examples  of  all  which  dry  plates  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  giving,  singular  delicacy  and  soft- 
ness. Their  artistic  qualities  are  the  charm  of  the  pictures, 
but  (hese  artistic  characteristics  owe  much  to  precisely  the 
right  technical  qualities.  The  composition  of  the  group  of 
boats  in  each  is  very  admirable ; but  if  the  development 
had  been  less  judicious,  if  it  had  been  managed  so  as  to 
produce  hard  black-and-white  results,  all  pictorial  charm 
would  have  vanished.  As  it  is,  there  is  a soft  transpar- 
ency aud  tenderness  which  is  very  valuable:  a white  sky 
and  white  sea  would  have  spoiled  all  pictorial  effect.  A 
pretty  bit  of  land.scape  (No.  G)  is  rather  black,  but  pos- 
sesses an  especial  interest  in  a well-made  out  swallow  fly- 
ing low  and  skimming  tlie  surface  of  a piece  of  water,  in 
which  it  is  well  reflected.  'I  he  lines  appended  are  appro- 
priate— 

“ The  swallow,  too,  is  come  at  last, 
***** 

I saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing. 

And  hailed  lior  as  she  passed.” 


The  effect  here  is  perfectly  satisf.actory,  and  question  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  result,  and  whether  bird  and  land- 
scape were  produced  at  once  in  one  negative,  or  whether 
the  result  is  due  to  skilled  combination,  is  scarcely  fair.  If 
due  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  say  it  is  most  skilfully 
effected ; aud  if  the  result  of  one  shot,  the  skill  and  the 
good  luck  are  both  exceptional. 

A frame  of  studies  by  W.  Wainwright,  juu.,  on  home 
prepared  gelatine  plates  (21)  will  repay  examination  : some 
pleasant  landscape  bits,  groups  of  cows  and  pigs,  are  very 
good ; as  are  the  Italian  views  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. 
These  are  instructive  also.  It  has  been  customary  to  re- 
gard landscapes  produced  by  the  photographers  of 
Italy  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  lacking 
in  atmosphere,  softness,  and  breadth,  because  of  the  bard, 
brilliant  light  and  absence  of  suitable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions belonging  to  the  country.  But  Mr.  Pringle  has  mas- 
tered this  difficulty  so  far  as  it  may  have  existed.  There 
is  no  hardness,  no  chalky  lights,  and  sticking-plaister 
shadows : all  is  harmonious,  and  full  of  tone  and  colour. 
Mr.  B.  King’s  instantaneous  effects  on  gelatine  plates  are 
very  good.  The  rarely  beautiful  landscapes  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Payne  Jennings  very  plainly  show  that  process  is  quite 
subsidiary  to  person.  The  photographer,  and  not  his 
method,  determines  the  quality  of  the  picture.  Here  are 
prints  from  wet  plate  negatives,  and  prints  from  gelatine 
negatives,  side  by  side,  and  all  possessing  the  same  especial 
quality  of  luminousness  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Jennings’ 
work.  These  pictures  have  received  from  the  jury 
“honourable  mention”;  the  wonder  to  us  is  how  they 
escaped  a medal ! 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley  has  often  contributed  grand  instan- 
taneous effects  of  sea  and  cloud.  This  year  he  has  exceeded 
himself.  His  large  studies  are  marvellously  fine.  Whata 
pity  that  the  effect  is  marred  by  a polyagonal  aperture 
in  the  maunt  in  place  of  a simple  circle ! A senes  of 
smaller  circular  pictures,  entitled  the  “Dogs  of  Scilly  and 
their  Prey,”  presents  some  marvellous  effects  of  instan- 
taneity,  in  breaking  waves,  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray, 
rendered  with  a degree  of  crispness  which  is  as  effective  as 
wonderful.  The  series  well  earn  the  medal  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

Wet  collodion  still  holds  its  own.  Nothing  could  well 
exceed  in  beauty  the  charming  series  of  Welsh  and  Devon- 
shire scenes  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  in  which  he  maintains 
— it  would  be  difficult  to  transcend — the  traditions  of  his 
father.  The  “ Devonshire  Lane  ” (48)  to  which  the  medal 
is  awarded,  is  a singularly  fine  landscape  composition,  com- 
bining vigour  with  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and  fine  atmos- 
pheric softness  with  great  brilliancy.  A series  of  frames 
by  James  Valentine  aud  Sons,  of  Dundee,  contains  some 
very  interesting  pictures.  The  studies  of  sea  subjects  in 
No.  28  are  very  good ; there  is  a boldness  of  style  aud 
vigour  of  treatment  which  are  very  effective.  Of  Mr.  S.  G. 
Payne’s  instantaneous  landscapes  on  12  by  10  plates  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  best; 
perhaps  “ Carrying  and  Gleaning  ” (68)  is  one  of  the 
most  effective.  But  in  all  the  skill  and  taste  in  selecting  and 
securing  the  grouping,  and  the  photographic  skill  in  render- 
ing so  perfectly  are  beyond  praise.  The  landscapes  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath  are,  as  they  always  are,  very  perfect, 
well  chosen,  well  lighted,  and  singularly  perfect  in  treat- 
ment and  manipulation.  A frame  of  veteran  trees  from 
Burnham  Beeches  present  some  noble  pictures.  An  admir- 
able rendering  of  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  rendered  immortal 
as  the  scene  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy,”  from  which  the  curfew 
tolls  the  knell  of  j>arting  day,  is  a fine  as  well  as  an  inte- 
resting picture.  Mr.  Heath’s  contributions  have  obtained 
from  the  jury  honourable  mention. 

Our  list  of  noticeable  landscapes  is  by  no  means 
exhausted;  but  as  we  must  return  to  the  subject  we  leave 
them  for  t-e  present  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  last  week  as 
regards  giving  the  name  of  contributors  receiving  honour- 
able mention.  They  are  as  follows : — Messrs.  Vernon 
Heath,  B.  King,  James  Valentine  and  Sons,  W.  J.  A. 
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Grant,  Henry  Dixon,  Albert  Clout,  C.  Bossetti,^!!.  P- 
Robinson,  W.  Gillard,  W.  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  H.  S.  Men- 
delssohn, Alfred  S.  Fisk,  W.  Willis.  Jun.,  Nitikin,  Urandel. 
We  cannot  but  feel  extreme  regret  that  whilst  untram- 
melled by  conditions  as  to  number,  the  jury  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  award  medals  to  several  here  distinguished 
by  honourable  mention.  They  are  all  well  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction ; but  there  are  special  conditions,  in  some  cases, 
which  take  the  cases  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  merit. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Willis,  he  has  not  only  exhibited  fine 
specimens,  but  he  has  enriched  the  art  by  the  invention 
of  a new  process,  new  in  principle,  and  excellent  in 
result,  with  the  added  advantage  of  probable  permanency. 
Invention,  it  is  fortunate,  is  not  dependent  upon  such 
encouragement,  otherwise  we  should  feel  that  this  was 
distinct  repression  iu  place  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Grant’s 
Arctic  photographs  are  distinctive  in  their  excellency. 
Under  peculiarly  trying  conditions,  and  were  well  wot  thy 
of  a medal.  Mr.  Robinson’s  grand  example  of  chiaro- 
scuro is  a rare  photographic  triumph  in  artistic  work.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  a pretty  picture.  The  model  might  have 
been  attractively  beautiful,  and  the  cottage  interior  acces- 
sories rare  and  picturesque  ; but  this  was  not  the  aim  of 
the  picture.  It  seems  to  us  an  attempt  in  photographic 
monochrome  to  produce  the  curious  contrast  of  two  lights, 
firelight  and  declining  daylight,  and  to  secure  breadth  and 
keeping  at  the  ssme  time,  and  this  is  effected  with 
a painter’s  skill.  And  the  artist  who  takes  photography 
a step  beyond  its  usual  boundaries  deserves,  it  seems  to 
us,  especial  recognition.  But  to  the  recipient  of  so  many 
gold  and  silver  medals,  a bronze  more  or  less  can  matter 
little,  beyond  the  disappointment  in  not  finding  the  aim 
of  his  work  recognized.  Possibly  with  a full  and  com- 
plete jury  this  might  have  been  otherwise.  Ou  the  whole, 
the  awards  will  give  satisfaction — a rare  circumstance,  and 
one  to  be  thankful  for. 


REMOVING  HYPO  FROM  PRINTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  another  column  suggests  a very  sim- 
ple and,  probably,  efficient  method  of  removing  the  hypo- 
sulphite from  silver  prints.  A solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  or  of  any  other  salt,  is  necessarily  of  greater  density 
than  water,  and  will  naturally  sink  by  its  own  gravity,  so 
as  to  form  a distinct  stratum  underneath  the  water.  It 
follows  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  washing  prints  by 
leaving  them  soaking  in  a dish  of  water  they  are,  iu 
reality,  left  lying  at  the  bottom  soaking  in  a weak  solution 
of  hyposulphite,  in  which  it  may  often  happen  the  initial 
steps  of  fading  are  originated.  Mr.  Higgiu  suggests  that 
the  prints  shall  be  confined  to  the  upper  strata  of  water, 
the  heavier  solution  of  hyposulphite  being,  as  it  is,  gradu- 
ally soaked  from  them  suffered  to  sink,  and  so  be  carried 
away  from  the  piiuts. 

Iu  some  washing  machines,  we  have  seen,  this  principle 
has  been  partially  recoguized,  as  the  prints  have  been  laid 
on  a net- work  of  gutta-percha  suspended  within  the  wash- 
ing trough.  But  the  trough  has  been  made  to  rock  so  as 
to  keep  the  prints  and  water  in  motion,  and  this  rocking 
motion  would  continually  stir  up  the  hypo  solution  to  mix 
with  the  mass  of  water,  and  so  defeat  the  end.  To  carry 
out  the  principle  described  by  Mr.  liiggin,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessel  should  be  kept  quite  still,  so  that  the  hypo 
solution  may  rest  at  the  bottom  undisturbed. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photography  at  the  National  Library  of  France- 

Illustrated  Works  and  Piiotogr.\piiic  Literature 

Banquet  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  of  Paris. 
Photography  at  the  National  Library  of  France.— When 
one  of  the  great  offices  of  State  organizes  a photographic 
department  we  have  every  reason  to  express  our  satisfac- 


tion, and  are  bound  to  take  note  of  this  proof  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  are  held  the  services  rendered  by  our  art. 
The  National  Library  of  France,  whose  reconstruction  and 
re-arrangement  have  lately  been  completed,  is  about  to  .add 
to  its  surroundings  a properly-fitted  photographic  studio. 
In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  our  time,  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  interests  concerned,  the 
French  Department  of  Fine  Arte  had  given  permission  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  all  the  works  and  objects 
to  be  found  in  its  valuable  collections  ; but  it  was  found  in 
practice  that  the  enjoyment  by  tlie  public  of  thii>  official 
privilege  was  accompanied  by  many  inconveniences  which 
it  is  now  desired  to  put  an  end  to.  Rare  engravings,  costly 
books,  ancient  artistic  bindings,  historical  medals,  unique 
coins,  old  cameos,  are  not  always  properly  handled  by  photo- 
graphic operators,  among  whom,  though  there  are  many 
who  understand  the  value  of  the  objects  confided  to  them 
for  copying,  there  are  others  who  do  not  exhibit  the 
necessary  care  in  dealing  with  them.  In  this  way  impor- 
tant historical  and  archaeological  records  often  run  the  risk 
of  dam.age  through  unskilful  handling.  Moreover,  it  is 
scarcely  prudent  to  entrust  to  everyone  who  presents 
himself  precious  works  of  art,  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  guarded  for  ages  with  the  greatest  and  most  j ealous 
care.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  discover  some 
means  of  combining  the  required  security  of  custody,  the 
duties  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  from 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of  certain 
abuses,  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  privileges  as  wise 
as  they  are  liberal.  With  this  laudable  object  it  was 
determined  to  establish  within  the  precients  of  the  National 
Library  itself  a photographic  department  properly 
equipped  and  managed.  To  organise  such  a department 
has  been  found  sutliciently  difficult.  Should  it  be  left  to 
the  authorities  of  the  library  to  take  the  negative,  so 
that  only  a copy  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  would 
be  delivered  to  the  public  ? In  that  case  the  photographer 
would  have  only  to  make  a reproduction — which  is  always 
a disadvantage— or  else  he  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
a negative,  produced  officially,  under  conditions  which 
would  often  not  be  those  that  he  would  have  himself 
selected.  Would  it  be  right  to  extend  the  liberty  of 
action  so  far  as  to  allow  the  photographer  to  take  his  nega- 
tive in  the  way  he  himself  thought  best?  This,  of 
course,  would  be  the  arrangement  most  wished  for  by 
the  public  ; but  in  that  case  the  operator,  often  an  unedu- 
cated assistant,  not  possessing  a proper  acquaintance  with 
the  value  of  works  of  art,  would  be  called  on  himself  to 
place  iu  position  the  object  that  he  intended  to  photo- 
graph. These  questions  have  been  examined  from 
all  sides  and  without  venturing  to  assert  that  they 
have  been  definitely  settled,  I am  in  a position  to 
state  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  being  so,  and  that 
they  will  be  set  at  rest  by  the  promulgation  of  a set  of 
rules  more  elastic  than  those  which  are  temporarily  in  for.  e 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  service.  As  it  seems  to  me, 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  an  arrangement  permitting  the  photegrapher  to 
point  out  to  one  of  the  library  curators,  told  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  position  in  which  he  wishes  to  have  placed  the 
object  that  he  is  about  to  photograph  ; he  should  enter  into 
a complete  understanding  with  this  official,  and  after  the 
position  is  completely  arranged  to  his  liking,  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  take  his  photograph  in  his  own  way.  A dark 
room  would,  of  course,  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
authorities,  where  he  could  develop  the  image,  and  if  the 
latter  w'ere  not  satisfactory,  he  would  be  allowed  to  recom- 
mence his  labour  until  he  had  attained  the  required  result. 
In  this  way  the  object  would  not  have  left  the  charge  or 
custody  of  the  official  authorities,  and  every  one  would  be 
acquainted  with  and  responsible  for  the  special  duties  re- 
quired of  him. 

Publication  of  a Work  Illustrated  by  Photo- Engraving.,  and  of 
a Practical  Text-Book  on  Pkototypie. — The  application  of 
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photography  to  the  illustration  of  books'is  now  an  estab-  | 
fished  fact,  independent  of  every  influence  except  that  of 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  keep  order  in  its  manipula- 
tion on  a large  scale.  Ali  the  world  of  literature  and 
science  experiences  a lively  satisfaction  at  observing  the 
daily  increasing  importance  of  the  effective — one  might 
almost  say  indispensable— series  that  photography.. is  able 
to  render  to  artistic  and  scientific  publications.  Very  re- 
cently the  Director  at  the  Museum  at  Lyons  has  pub- 
lished a most  interesting  work  on  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition 
which  was  held  at  Lyons  in  1877.  This  work  constitutes, 
in  fact,  a desciiptive  analytical  selected  catalogue,  with  re- 
productions in  photo-engraving,  of  the  art  objects  shown 
at  this  exhibition,  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  completest 
of  its  kind  that  have  been  organised  of  late  years.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  art  treasures  were  exhibited  there  ; 
among  them  the  “ Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,”  b.v  Raphael, 
pictures  by  Ruysdael,  Vandyk,  Adrian  Branwer,  Mierevelt, 
Grenze,  Delacroi  and  Regnault ; statuettes  by  Tanagra,  the 
Vienna  Venus,  since  added  to  the  Louvre  collection,  ivories 
and  carvings  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  tapestries  of  espe- 
cial beauty,  superb  enamels,  c.arved  furniture  of  the  renais- 
sauce,  and  metal  work  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  selection 
is  issued  in  the  form  of  an'album,  and  is  in  itself  a real  work 
of  art  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  art  students. 
The.plates  in  photo-engraving  have  been  executed  by  the 
Dujardin  process  in  a style  of  great  excellence.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  art  exhibitions  could  be  perpetuated 
by  the  same  means,  and  thanks  to  the  labours  of  our  photo- 
typographers, Goupil,  Lemercier,  Thiel,  and  Dujardin, 'we 
are  making  successful  progress  iu  that  direction.  A work 
of  this  description  prolongs,  so  to  say,  an  exhibition  indefin- 
itely, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  history  of  art,  which  is 
thus  able  to  preserve  more  than  the  simple  date  of  the  event, 
as  well  as  of  art  education,  which  can  continually  profit  by 
it.  While  on  this  topic  I may  be  allowed  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  publication  (after  some  delay,  due  entirely  | 
to  unforeseen  circumstances)  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  M. 
Leon  Vidal,  of  his  new  “ Bracticari'reatise  on  Phototypie,” 
which  1 believe  will  be  found  to  be  a most  serviceable  work. 
Phototypie  is  destined  in  my  opinion  to  popularize  all  the 
productions  of  photography,  and  to  serve  the  different 
branches  of  art  and  science  in  the  character  of  a powerful ; 
engine  for  spreading  all  over  the  world  intelligence  and  in-  i 
formation  which  must  develop  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
intellect.  M.  Vidal  may  be  unequivocally  congratulated  on 
the  project  that  he  has  devised  of  making  known  all  the 
processes  for  positive  printing  by  phototypie,  whose 
future  seems  to  be  unbounded  ; and  not  less  in  the  wonder- 
ful skill  with  which  he  has  put  his  idea  into  practice.  His 
book  will  meet  a real  want,  and  1 recommend  strongly  all 
the  photographic  journals,  without  distinction  of  nation- 
ality, to  reproduce  extracts  from  it.  'The  progress  of  photo- 
graphy and  of  the  arts  depending  on  it  will  never  be  im- 
peded by  the  barriers  which  separate  one  people  from 
another,  if  only  those  who  really  desire  to  promote  it  will 
abstain  from  raising  the  new  hindrances  of  national  jealousy 
and  enmity  ; these  passions  have  absolutely  no  place  in  a 
question  relating  to  the  independant  practice  of  an  art  or 
of  a profession  which  is^common  to  the  whole  world. 

Banquet  of  the  Chamhre  Symlicale  de  la  Photographic  at 
Paris. — At  the  banquet  of  the  Phamlre  Syndicale  de  Paris 
held  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  the  progress  of 
photography  seemed  also  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation among  the  members.  All  the  proposals  made 
had  for  their  object  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and_the  extension 'of  its_inliuence, 
so  that  it  might  be  able  successfully  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  the  interest  of  the  photographic  profession.  In 
the  discussion  following  the  banquet  the  question  was  raised 
of  finding  some  means  of  giving  fresh  life  to  the  association, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  detail ; iu  fact,  a general  fear  was  expressed  that  some 
of  the  measures  proposed  depaitcd  too  much  from  the  line 


of  conduct^  laid  down  for  the  Chamhre  Syndicale  by  the 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  its  constitution.  'These  powers, 
however,  are  not  exactly  settled,  since  in  France,  contrary 
to  what  is  the  custom  in  other  countries,  associated  insti- 
tutions of  the  nature  of  Chamlres  Syndicaks  possess  no 
official  character.  Even  in  Paris  they  are  dependent  on  the 
authorities  of  a private  enterprise,  by  whom,  in  return  for 
payment,  they  are  furnished  with  a locality  and  means  for 
holding  their  meetings.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  however,  that 
the  banquet  will  produee  good  results.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  attended  by  a very  small  number  of  guests,  owing  to  a 
paragraph  inserted  in  the  circular  of  invitation,  compelling 
any  subscribers  who  wished  to  speak  at  tire  banquet  to 
submit  their  toasts  beforehand  to  the  convening  committee 
for  approval.  This  regulation  iu  many  instances  offended 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  good  fellowship,  and  was  the 
cause  of  many  abstentions.  Nevertheless,  those  who  ab- 
sented themselves  need  not  have  been  alarmed,  as  in  the 
end  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  accorded  to  every  one. 

Karl  Versnaeyen. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN. 
Photographers  and  the  public  generally  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  photographed  portraits  of  several  beautiful 
women,  moving  in  good  circles  in  English  society,  have 
had  a somewhat  extensive  sale  for  some  linne  past.  How 
portraits  of  private  persons  got  into  circulation  we  cannot 
say,  but  a newspaper  writer  has  recently  professed  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  intimating  that  some  of  these  ladies 
voluntarily  issue  these  photographs,  and  make  a market  of 
their  pictured  charms.  As  the  story  told  seems  to  have 
been  false,  an  action  for  libel  has  very  naturally  followed, 
the  report  of  which,  as  published  iu  the  Times,  may  be 
specially  interesting  to  photographers.  We  give  it  in  a 
slightly  condensed  form  : — 

At  the  GniUlha'.l,  on  Saturday,)  Adolphus  Rosenberg,  of  4, 
Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  tho  publisher  of  Town  Talk,  wag 
brought  up  on  a warrant  before  Alderman  Staples  and  Sir 
Tliomas  Dakin  charged  with  publishing  a defamatory  libel  of 
and  concerning  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West.  Mr.  Edward  Lewis 
prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Beard  appeared  for  Rosenborg. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  appeared  to  prosecute  the  defendant  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cornwallis  West,  of  49,  Eaton  Place,  and  Ruthin 
Castle,  Denbigh,  of  which  county  he  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
'The  defendant  was  the  publisher  of  a paper  called  Town  Talk. 
Of  the^character  of  that  paper  he  need  say  nothing  there,  but 
the  libel  was  of  such  a filthy  and  foul  character  that  he  wished 
publicly  to  send  the  contradiction  forth  to  the  world.  He 
desired  to  say  publicly  that  every  single  person  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  |)riuting,  publishing,  and  making  up  of  the  paper, 
and  those  who  assisted  in  disseminating  the  libels,  would  be 
proceeded  against,  and  the  law  would  be  put  in  force  against 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Every  single  statement  or  par- 
ticle of  statement  contained  in  the  lengthy  article  he  was  about 
to  read  to  them  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  infamous  lie. 
There  was  not  only  not  a particle  of  truth  in  it,  but  there  was 
not  tho  semblance  nor  the  shadow  of  a fact  of  any  kind  upon 
which  that  monstrous  superstructure  of  lies  had  been  built. 
The  article  was  headed  ‘ Mrs.  Cornwallis  AVest  at  Home,’  The 
writer  proceeded : — 

“ It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of 
English  society  h.-vs  done  more  towards  making  our  British 
higher  classes  a byword  for  scandal  and  scofliug  than  all  the 
efforts  of  demagogues  and  republicans  put  together.  To  think 
that  a la<ly  of  exalted  position  should  find  it  worth  her  while  to 
be  photographed  for  sale  is  a disgrace  to  tho  upper  ten  thousand, 
and  I trust  that  the  rumour  i.s  true  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  has  issued  an  express  wish  that  this  traffic  in  the  like- 
nesses of  photographic  beauties  shall  be  discontinued.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  foreign  countries  and  critics  think  much  of 
our  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Denbigh  that,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  wife's  stupid  vanity,  and  realizing  a few  pounds  per  annum, 
he  allows  that  lady’s  photo  to  be  exposed  for  sale  at  a price 
from  one  penny  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Mr.  Cornwallis 
West  is  a dignitary,  who  ought  certainly  to  uphold  his  position 
as  a Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  does  not  do  so  when  he  allows  Mrs. 
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West,  the  bone  of  his  bone,  and  the  flesh  of  his  flesh,  to  make  the 
public  exhibition  of  herself  that  is  daily  seen  in  our  fashionable 
shop  windows.  When  an  official  of  high  rank  permits  his  wife 
to  display  her  charms  side  by  side  with  the  portraitures  of  half- 
naked  actresses  and  entirely  naked  Zulu  women,  he  can  have  but 
little  respect  for  himself,  fur  her,  or  for  his  position. 

“Mrs.  West  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaton  Square,  in 
the  region  known  as  Pimlico.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a yard, 
and  in  this  yard  are  four  corners,  and  in  each  corner  is  a photo- 
gr»T<hic  studio  ; in  addition  to  this  there  is  a glass  house  on  the 
JOoif  and  fifteen  dark  rooms  on  the  various  landings.  It  is  almost 
im.jossible  to  conceive  the  labour  gone  through  by  Mrs.  West  in 
tne  course  of  a day.  About  seven  o’clock  she  takes  her  breakfast, 
and  after  reading  Town  Talk  and  the  Denbigh  Daily,  sent  her 
by  Mr.  W.,  she  proceeds  to  her  extensive  wardrobe,  and  attires 
herself  ready  for  the  first  photographic  artist  who  happens  to 
call.  Jane— that  is  the  name  of  her  lady’s-maid — has  strict 
orders  to  state  that  she  is  not  at  home  to  any  one  except  Fradelle 
and  Marshall  or  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  young  man  When 
either  of  these  parties  arrive  they  are  taken  into  the  front  parlour 
and  treated  to  a glass  of  something  short,  and  conducted  after- 
wards into  one  or  other  of  the  photographic  studios.  Sometimes 
each  of  all  five  of  these  rooms  contains  an  operator  at  the  same 
time,  and  Mrs.  West  rushes  from  one  to  the  other  in  various 
costumes  with  a rapidity  that  is  something  marvellous.  Her 
changes  of  costume  are  so  quickly  manipulated  that  any  quick- 
change  artist  is  completely  ‘ out  of  the  hunt.’  Now  in  blue 
satin,  now  in  reil,  then  in  green,  nextly  in  white — she  seems  to  be 
a kind  of  human  female  cbatueUon.  i^metimes  she  is  taken  with 
a grin,  ocaasionally  with  a leer  ; at  times  with  a devotional  aspect, 
and  at  other  times  quite  ‘ t'other.’  Ilaviug  been  taken  about 
fifteen  times  in  as  many  new  positions,  the  photographei  s are 
dismissed  for  a time,  and  Mrs.  West  rests  after  her  laborious  ex- 
ertions, and  having  partaken  of  a light  luncheon  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  she  dresses  herself,  and  the  brougham  or  victoria  (accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  too  weather)  is  brought  round  to  the  door, 
and  she  drives  round  to  the  various  shops  to  collect  her  commis- 
sion on  the  cartes-de-visite  and  the  cabinets  that  have  been  sold 
during  the  previous  day.  I do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  but  I am  informed  th.at  this  little  commission  amounts 
to  thousands  annually  ; and  the  juke  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
these  pictures  are  purchased  ormcipally  by  ‘ cads,’  who  show  the 
likenesses  about  to  their  friends,  and  oftentimes  boast  that  they 
were  given  to  them  by  Mrs.  West  herself  ; and  I cannot  say  that 
I in  any  way  pity  the  lady,  for  she  lays  herself  open  to  this  sort 
of  insult. 

“ A woman  must  have  come  indeed  to  a low  estimate  of  her 
womanhood  when  her  vanity  permits  her  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  If  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  had  done  any  one  act  to  make 
herself  known  as  a good  or  great  woman,  if  she  were  a heroine, 
or  even  a murderess,  there  would  be  some  excuse  in  the  traffic. 

When  actresses  get  themselves  taken  it  is  excusable  ; when 

are  sold  from  the  windows  of  our  fashionable  shops,  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  as  shameless  as  they  are  goodlookiug  ; but 
when  a woman  of  position,  such  as  Mrs.  West,  classes  herself 
with  the  latter,  she  has  only  herself  to  blame  if  the  casual  per- 
chaser  considers  her  to  be  in  ‘ the  same  street.'  After  having 
received  her  commission  she  returns  home  again  to  assume  fresh 
positions,  put  on  other  costumes,  and  be  taken  backwards,  full- 
face,  and  in  profile. 

“One  of  Mrs.  West’s  greatest  troubles  is  tbe  fact  that  she  is  so 
out-photographed  by  Mrs.  Langtry  ; and  the  knowledge  that 
Mrs.  L.  has  been  illustrated  by  George  Purkess  in  the  Polie* 
News  has  excited  Mrs.  West  to  the  very  greatest  extent.  I have 
heard  that  George  has  been  ofiTerad  an  enormous  sum  by  Mrs.  W. 
to  enshrine  her  likeness  among  his  roll  of  famous  men  and 
women,  but  I am  afraid  that  he  has  been  bribed  by  the  other 
photOijraphic  professional  beauty  to  give  her  the  monopoly  of 
appearing  in  his  charming  paper.  I daresay  that  all  my  readers 
have  heard  the  following  quotation  from  the  works  of  an  un- 
known poet : — 

“ ‘ What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

“ ‘ My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said.’ 

This  was  evidently  written  in  a prophetic  vein,  and  the  author 
must  have  had  the  Wests  and  the  Langtry’s  in  his  eye.  1 am 
particularly  requested  to  state  that  Mrs.  West  is  not  in  way 
related  to  Billy  West,  the  stump  orator.  His  wife’s  name  is 
Emma,  not  Cornwallis.  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  has  a quantity 
of  pets,  all  of  which  are  appropriately  named  after  the  articles 
us^  in  the  trade  in  which  she  has  embarked.  For  instance,  her 


collie  dog  is  named^Collieodion,  her  cat  is  called  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, while  the  parrot  is  known  as  Camera  Poll.  The  lady  is  so 
far  devoted  to  the  photographic  art  that  after  dinner  she  retires 
to  her  chamber,  and  bas  a tilver  bath  preparatory  to  proceeding 
to  the  opera  or  one  of  the  many  aristocratic  gatherings  at  which 
she  is  the  reigning  belle.  lfetu’'ning  home  late  at  night,  she  is 
met  by  one  of  the  young  men  from  Mr.  Mayall’s,  and  is  taken 
in  evening  costume  by  magnesium  light,  after  which  she  retire! 
to  rest.’’ 

Mr.  Lewis  went  on  to  say When  Mr.  West  saw  the  libel 

his  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  the  office  and  administer  condign 
punishment,  but  on  reflection  he  determined  to  drag  the  defen- 
dant before  a court  of  justice  as  a criminal.  When  somebody 
waited  on  the  defendant  in  reterance  to  the  libel  he  rubbed  his 
hands  in  exultation,  and  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  bring 
an  action  against  him,  and  half  a dozen  actions.  He  (Mr. 
Lewis)  hoped  that  when  the  disgusting  character  of  that 
wretched  rag  was  known  the  wave  of  public  indignation  would 
surge  in  and  sweep  away  the  paper  and  all  the  parties  connected 
with  it,  never.to  rise  again.  He  would  now  call  Mr.  West,  who 
would  give  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  libel,  and  then  he  should 
ask  for  a remand. 

Mr.  William  Cornwallis  West  said. — My  town  residence  is 
49,  Eaton  Place.  I am  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh. On  Wednesday  last,  the  8th  inst.,  I purchased  a copy, 
of  Town  Talk  of  the  4th  of  October.  It  appears  by  the  iraprin* 
to  be  printed  by  A.  Rosenberg.  I have  read  the  article 
“Mrs.  Cornwillis  West  at  home.”  That  lady  is  my  wife. 
Beyond  the  statements  that  I live  at  49,  Eaton  Place,  and  that 
1 am  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Denbigh,  there  is  notone  word  of  truth 
in  it.  So  far  from  allowing  my  wife’s  photographs  to  be  sold,  I 
and  my  solicitor  have  taken  every  step  to  prevent  that  being 
done.  There  are  no  photographic  studios  in  my  house.  There 
is  not  a glass  roof  to  it.  I never  had  a photographic  apparatus 
in  my  house  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Williams  then  stated  that  for  a long  time  past  a series 
of  libels  had  appeared  in  Town  Talk  referring  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Langtry,  who  lived  at  17,  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane.  The  libels 
that  had  been  published  against  them  wore  the  mo-it  wicked, 
foul,  and  venomous  tissue  of  falsehoods  that  had  ever  been  put 
into  print. 

Extracts  were  road  from  Town  Talk  alleging  that  an  appli- 
cation  for  divorce  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Langtry,  and  then 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Langtry  said  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
assertion. 

Ultimately  the  defendant  was  remanded  until  Wednesday. 
Two  sureties  in  £500  each  and  himself  in  £1,000,  in  each  case, 
were  asked  for,  but  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  defendant 
was  removed  to  the  cells. 


(IDorrffijioubfnff. 

REMOVING  HYPOSULPHITE  FROM  PRINTS. 

Siu, — Allow  me  to  bring  betore  the  professors  of  the 
“ black  art  ” the  following  cure  for  their  troubles  about 
getting  hypo  out  of  their  prints.  The  remedy  (the  inven- 
tion of  Ur.  Mastermann)  is  so  ridiculously  simple  that  one 
only  wonders  it  was  never  found  out  before. 

A solution  of  hypo,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  will  naturally  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  there. 
On  this  fact  the  system  is  based.  Make  a sieve  out  of  a 
wooden  hoop  (a  cheese  box  top  is  as  good  as  anything)  by 
stringing  cotton  or  linen  thread  from  tacks  or  wire  loops 
from  side  to  side  at  intervals  of  one  and  a-balf  or  two 
inches  apart.  Upon  this  sieve  place  the  prints  to  be 
washed ; place  prints  and  sieve  on  the  top  of  a vessel  or 
bath  big  enough  to  receive  them.  The  sieve  will  float  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  water,  and  the  paper  will  lie  on  the 
network  of  the  sieve.  That  is  all.  The  prints  left  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  will  wash  themselves,  and  the 
most  delicaie  test  will  fail  to  find  any  hypo  in  the  paper 
after  that  period. 

Be  careful  not  to  shake  the  bath,  which  should  be  of  rain 
or  distilled  water,  as  the  hyposulphite  which  has  left  the 
prints  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  — Y'our  obedient 
servant,  G.  W.  Higgin. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  SULPHIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Dear  Sib, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
hosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  with  which  we  havelately 
ecome  familiar  in  this  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  actinic 
rays  alter  exposure  to  light.  A strip  of  paper  coated  with 
the  sulphide  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for  five  minutes,  when 
brought  into  the  dark  room  acted  as  quickly  and  ener- 
getically against  a Swan  gelatine  plate  as  an  ordinary  gas 
fish-tail  burner.  An  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  face  to  face 
with  the  sensitive  gelatine  film  produced  a deep  image. 

Niepce  St.  Victor,  it  may  be  remembered,  proved  that 
white  earthenware  and  other  similar  objects  absorbed  light 
and  were  capable  of  radiating  it  again  in  a similar  manner 
upon  a sensitive  photographic  film,  but  the  action  in  the 
case  of  the  phosphoresent  sulphide  of  calcium  is  of  course 
very  much  greater.  I hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a French 
firm  to  manufacture  lanterns  covered  with  this  material  which 
will  shine  by  means  of  light  that  has  been  previously 
absorbed.  So  sanguine  are  many  as  to  its  phosphorescent 
capacity,  that  it  is  to  be  tried  for  illuminating  coal  mines. 

Swift’s  Siivati  in  the  Island  of  Laputa  who  occupied  his 
time  in  extracting  rays  of  light  from  cucumbers  would  have 
found  plenty  to  do  in  manipulating  this  new  form  of 
sulphide  of  calcium. — Faithfully  yours, 

II.  Badek  Pritchard, 

General  Photographic  Establinhmenl  of  the  War  Department, 
October  Ibth. 


ot  3ochiics. 

Bristol  and  West  op  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  took  place  at  the  Museum, 
Queen's  Road,  on  Wednesday,  October  1st,  Mr.  T.  Davey  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Mnnro  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a letter  of  resignation  from 
Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  regretted 
having  to  take  this  action  on  account  of  his  inability  to  find 
time  for  filling  the  post  to  his  satisfaction. 

Regret  wasexpressed  at  the  loss  of  one  so  universally  esteemed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  request  Mr.  Worsley  to  become  an  bon. 
member. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  then  suggested  that  probably  Col.  Biggs 
would  accept  the  vacant  Vice-Presidentship. 

Mr.  E.  Bright.man  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Powell  seconded, 
the  resolution  that  Col.  Biggs  be  invited  fo  accept  tlia  post  of 
Vice-President  rendered  vacant  by  Mr.  Worsley’s  resignation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report  ns 
follows. 

Annual  Report. 

“ The  time  has  again  arrived  for  your  Council  to  present 
the  report  for  the  past  year,  which  it  does  with  a certain 
amount  of  p'easure.  Some  valuable  members  have  been  elected 
during  the  past  session,  and  although  the  number  of  new  mem- 
bers has  not  reached  that  of  last  yeir,  still  the  totrl  strensith 
of  the  Association  more  than  keeps  up,  which  must  be  a sub- 
ject for  congratulation. 

“The  following  papers  and  communications  have  been  con- 
tributed by  various  members Notes  on  Staining  Gelatine 
Films,’  by  Lieut.  Lysaght;  ‘Exhibition  of  Woodbury  and  other 
Lantern  Slides,’ by  various  members;  ‘On  Causes  of  Insolu- 
bility of  Carbon  Tissue,’  try  Mr.  E.  Brightman  ; ‘ Lantern  Ex- 
hibition,’ by  various  members  ; ‘ A Few  Practical  Illustrations 
of  the  Value  of  Photography  in  Law  and  .Medicine,’  by  Mr.  R. 
Biggs. 

“ Your  Council  has  to  report  that  some  alteration  in  the  rules 
of  the  Bristol  Museum  having  taken  place,  the  subject  of  the 
place  of  meeting  will  require  consideration. 

‘“The  monthly  meetings  have  been  fairly  attended,  the 
number  present  being  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

“ Yonr  Committee  regret  that  two  of  the  out-door  meetings 
could  not  take  place  on  account  of  many  of  the  members  being 
from  home  ; but  consider  that  the  attendance  at  the  two  which 
were  held  was  a material  improvement  on  last  year. 


“ The  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  satisfactory. 

“Your  Council  desires  to  again  reiterate  the  desirability  of 
every  individual  member  doing  his  utmost  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  both  by  finding  new  members  and 
otherwise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  thank  those  members  who, 
during  the  past  session,  have  contributed  to  the  iustructiveness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  meetings  by  their  valuable  papers.” 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  proposed,  and  the  Chairman  seconded, 
the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  11.  A.  fl.  Daniel  then  brought  forward  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  an  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  Association  at 
Bristol.  lie  reminded  ttnse  present  that  a year  ago  the 
question  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  provided 
certain  matters  could  be  arranged,  such  an  exhibition  was 
desirable,  but  that  the  final  decision  he  deferred  till  the  follow- 
ing year.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment,  therefore,  he  desired  to 
bring'the  whole  question  before  them.  They  would  recollect  the 
Bristol  Academy  had  been  placed  at  their  service  on  very 
advantageous  terras.  He  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  a number 
of  photographers  in  different  parts,  and  had  found  the  matter 
thoroughly  welcomed,  and  he  felt  sure  that  very  little  doubt  need 
be  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  underaking. 

Tho  Chairman  then  inquired  whether  any  rough  computa- 
tion of  the  necessary  expenses  had  been  made,  so  that 
guarantees  for  that  sum  might  be  got. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  such  had  been  done,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  reconsider  the  items. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  then  stated  what,  as  far  as  he  remembered, 
the  total  amounted  to  when  the  matter  was  considered  a year 
ago  ; the  entire  subject  was  generally  discussed  ; after  which 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  he  had  come  prepared  with  a reso- 
lution that  he  would  at  once  propose,  viz.,  “ That  subject  to  the 
necessary  guarantee  being  obtained,  an  International  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  on  a large  scale  be  held  at  the  Academy, 
Queen’s  Road,  in  1880,  immediately  following  the  London  exhi- 
bition.” 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution  as  proposed  by  .Mr.  Daniel,  and  doubted  not  that 
with  everyone’s  best  endeavours  tho  exhibition  would  be  a 
success. 

The  IIoN.  Secretary  then  explained  tho  new  rules  of  tho 
Bristol  Museum  as  to  meetings,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
arrange  with  the  committee  for  the  Association’s  meetings 
during  the  ensuing  session. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  meeting. 

It  was  understood  that  at  the  November  meeting  the  nega- 
tives taken  by  various  members  at  out-door  meetings  would  be 
exhibited. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  1st, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Muir  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Kerr,  ^lalthew  H.  Speedie,  Alex.  Martin, 
and  Lee  were  admitted  members. 

Mr.  Davis  read  a paper  “On  Failures  in  Carbon  Printing.” 
In  introducing  his  subject  ho  stated  that  his  object  in  writing 
the  short  paper  was  more  with  tho  view  of  getting  than  giving 
information. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tho  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Davis  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  and  his  readiness  to  undertake 
duties  that  properly  belonged  to  others  who  failed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  showed  that  Mr.  Davies  took  a pre-eminent  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Davies  had  touched 
on  almost  all  the  failures  in  carbon  printing.  Concerning  re- 
ticulation and  allied  troubles,  ho  had  often  entirely  removed 
or  greatly  reduced  them  by  tho  use  of  methylated  spirit,  and 
ho  believed,  for  similar  reasons,  that  it  had  been  found  of  ser- 
vice in  gelatine  dry  plates. 

^Ir.  Matuiso.n  highly  commended  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
production  of  gelatino-bromide  negatives.  He  sometimes  found 
it  of  advantage  to  use  it  in  every  stage  of  the  process — the 
emulsifications,  washings,  dovelopings,  fixings  and  dryings. 

Mr.  Turnbull  remarked  that  by  what  he  could  gather  from 
various  sources,  he  believed  carbon  printing,  except  by  the  great 
commercial  firms,  was  practically  obsolete. 

Mr.  Mokfat  observed  that  with  the  most  persevering  care  he 
still  found  ho  had  to  put  up  with  ungovernable  ecceutricilies 
in  the  carbon  process. 
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Messrs.  CRAia-CnRiSTiE  and  Mr.  Aird  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and 

Mr.  Davies  replied  by  answering  several  of  the  points  raised, 
and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pillans,  he  said  that  apart  from  the  idio- 
eyncracy  of  the  individual,  if  the  hands  were  free  from  wounds, 
the  bichromate  was  quite  innocuous. 

Mr.  Brioleman  exhibited  an  ingenious  instantaneous  shutter 
invented  by  himself,  which  was  examined  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Turnbull  showed  a dark  slide  constructed  with  paper, 
simple,  efficient,  cheap. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  a large  contribution  of  work 
executed  by  the  Autotype  Company  ; also  a select  contribution 
from  the  Platinotype  Company.  These  pictures  were  for  the 
Society’s  albums,  and  were  remarkably  fine  samples  ot  the 
various  methods. 

The  Secbbtart  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions, and  to  convey  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their 
valuable  additions  to  the  albums. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Davies,  Brigleman,  and  Turnbull, 
and  the  Chair,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Ma-nchbster  Photographic  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Aiin,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the 
following 

Annual  Itepori. 

“Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society. 

“ A retrospective  survey  of  the  past  year  shows  that  seven  new 
names  have  been  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  members  as  against  ten 
resignations  which  have  been  tendered  and  accepted,  and  the 
total  number  of  members  of  your  Society  now  is  sixty-seven,  all 
told. 

“We  regret  to  have  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
attractive  character  of  the  proceedings  at  the  various  meetings  of 
the  past  session,  there  has  been  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
attaudants  as  compared  with  last  year.  We  notice  the  attend- 
ance stands  in  the  proportion  of  29^  as  against  33. 

“ The  February  gathering,  which  was  styled  an  ‘ extra  ’ meet- 
ing, proved  a success  in  every  sense,  and  might  be  called  th« 
evening  of  the  session.  Amongst  the  subjects  that  have  been 
laid  before  you  was  an  address  from  the  President  and  si.x  papers. 
This  in  itself  is  suggestive  of  an  advancement  of  the  right  kind, 
and  something  ahead  of  other  years. 

“ The  following  is  a resume  of  the  various  communications  to 
the  Society  during  the  year : — 

“ ‘ Negatives  and  Artistic  Photography,’  by  Mr.  C.  Adin  ; 
‘Combination  Printing  for  the  Stereoscope,'  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Ashley 
Oakes  ; ‘ W.  J.  Chadwick’s  Duplex  Lamp,’  by  Mr.  M.  Noton  ; 
* Reminiscences  of  a Photographic  Trip  to  Germany,’  by  Mr.  J. 
Amble ; ‘ Patents  in  Connection  with  Artificial  Light  used  in 
Photography,’  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  ; ‘ Collodio-Bromide 
Emulsien  Process,’  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood ; ‘ Photographio 
Societies,’  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick. 

“ In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  indebted  to  various 
gentlemen  for  the  exhibition  of  many  interes  ing  and  ingenious 
apparatus  used  in  and  connected  with  photography,  and  also  for 
the  display  of  certain  photographic  results  and  specimens  of  our 
art,  amongst  which  we  might  particularly  name — 

“ The  ingenious  clock  dial  for  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
sitter,  contrived  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  who  also,  in  connection 
with  several  other  gentlemen,  experimented  with  the  magnesium 
light  for  photographic  purpose.  To  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  is  due 
the  credit  for  having  brought  several  fine  specimens  of  landscape 
photographs,  and  a silver-print  washing  box,  as  well  as  a very 
simple  back-pressure  valve.  Mr.  Knott  is  remembered  for  having 
exhibited  a duplex  glass  for  the  flame  chambers  of  the  sciopticon, 
and  also  some  silver  prints  exposed  and  printed  by  the  electric 
light.  Mr.  H.  Garside  also  exhibited  some  prints  produced  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  just  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  Gregory  has 
brought  before  you  many  charming  portraits  aud  a ferv  hand 
sketches.  Mr.  Watts  displayed  and  described  a novel  electric 
battery,  which  he  had  contrived  to  fit  inside  the  sciopticon,  for  use 
with  that  instrument  for  scientific  projections.  Mr.  James  Young 
showed  a transparency  on  a gelatine  plate,  printed  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  Mr.  J.  Pollitt  exhibited  an  excellent  photograph 
of  an  interior  taken  on  a wet  plate  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion  brought 
before  the  members  his  excellent  landscape  photographs,  both  in 
prints  and  negatives.  Mr.  T.  J.  Chapman  sent  a novel  tripod. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Brooks  ably  conducted  a lantern  exhibition  of  slides 
prepared  by  the  members,  and  also  other  slides  at  the  extra 
meeting.  Mr.  AV.  J.  Chadwick  sought  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  oxycalcium  lime  light  apparatus,  invented  by 
Canon  Beechy  thirty  years  ago  for  dissolving  with  one  light  only  ; 
a duplex  lamp  for  the  scioptiocon,  using  gas  instead  of  oil ; some 
filigrane  pictures  by  Mr.  Woodbury  ; a small  biunial  lantern 
and  lecturer’s  outfit ; a small  camera  made  expressly  for  lantern 
work  ; a W'^oodbury  photometer  ; several  gelatine  negatives, 
transparencies,  and  enlargements  ; and  an  instantaneous  shutter. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  members  we  have  to  thank  the 
following  commercial  firms  for  kindly  lending  their  various 
specialities  : — Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.,  for  a novelty  in 
cameras  ; The  Sciopticon  Company,  for  a new  sciopticon  ; 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  for  an  improved  magic  lantern  ; Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.,  for  rolling  press  and  other  novelties;  Messrs. 
J.  Avery  and  Co.,  for  backgrounds  ; Mr.  John  Moule,  for  a 
pyrotechnic  lamp  ; Messrs.  Hermagis,  foi  portable  cameras ; Mr. 
L.  Warnerke,  for  tissue  negatives. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  for 
a collection  of  beautiful  lantern  transparencies,  enlargements, 
and  two  series  of  subterranean  photographs  ; while  in  the  nams 
of  the  Society,  as  a body,  vour  Council  tender  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  for  tho 
presentation  of  a beautiful  photograph  in  carbon,  and  also  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Belgium  for  their  Bulletin. 

After  adverting  to  these  diflerent  feeturei  of  interest  which 
have  characterised  ou  r proceedings,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
outdoor  meetings  were  not  made  so  much  of  as  they  might 
have  been,  your  Council  consider  they  have  good  grounds  to 
congratulate  the  members  upon  the  healthy  tone  which  gene- 
rally pervades  this  Society.  It  will  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  our 
worthy  Treasurer  to  lay  before  you  tho  figures  which  go  to 
build  up  our  financial  status. 

Tho  reading  of  the  report  was  followed  by  tho  passing  of  the 
accounts,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote,  tho  Treasurer,  and  a 
balance  sheet  was  given  to  each  member  present. 

The  nomination  papers  were  next  passed  round  to  the  mem- 
bers for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  forthcoming  year,  and 
whilst  the  ballot  papers  were  being  scrutinized,  Mr.  Joseph 
Greatrex  and  Mr.  James  S.  Watson  were  unanimously  elected 
members. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  (who  was  too  unwell  to  attend  the  meeting) 
had  sent  a very  good  photograph  of  the  new  llesseraer  telescope 
now  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs.  Galleway  and  Son, 
engineers,  Manchester. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wade  exhibited  a large 
number  of  very  excellent  landscape  photographs,  from  gelatine 
negatives,  with  many  instantaneous  views  amongst  them. — 
Mr.  G.  A.  Brookes  exhibited  a capital  photograph  by  the  Van- 
derweydo  electric  lighting  method. — Mr.  Scofield  passed  round 
several  gelatine  negatives  developed  in  various  ways,  and 
characterised  by  a peculiar  red  colour,  which  he  considered  was 
caused  by  over-exposure.  A discussion  on  gelatine  plates 
followed,  and  various  hints  were  thrown  tut  by  some  of  the 
members. — Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  a large  number  of  11  by  9 
prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives,  taken  during  the  past 
year  and  developed  by  tbo  alkaline  method.  These  secured 
universal  admiration,  and  great  surprise  was  expressed  when 
Mr.  Leigh  informed  the  members  of  the  short  exposures  he  had 
given— in  some  cases  not  more  than  five  minutes,  even  to  sub- 
jects embracing  moderately  dark  foliage. 

Mr.  G.  Gregory  said  he  had  a very  curious  enlargement  to 
show.  It  was  a gelatine  negative,  the  film  of  which,  having 
become  loosened  from  the  glass,  had  expanded,  but  the  imago 
was  perfectly  sharp,  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  T.  Chilton,  Mr.  J.  Scofield,  and  the  Secretary  said 
they  had  experienced  the  same  effect  many  times. 

Mr.  Greatrex  inquired  as  to  the  origin  of  spots  in  two  gela- 
tine negatives  he  had  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  was  informed 
that  they  were  caused  by  damp. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  then  announced  as  follows 

President — Mr.  Charles  Adin. 

Vice-Presidents — The  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  Mr.  Alfred 
Brothers,  Mr.  John  Chadwick,  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh,  and  Mr.  N. 
Wright. 

C'oKMCiV- Messrs.  G.  A.  Brookes,  T.  J.  Chapman,  Arthur 
Coventry,  George  Gregory,  Thomas  Heywood,  G.  T.  Lund,  John 
Pollit,  John  Scofield,  W.  B.  Wood,  and  James  Young. 
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Treasurer — Mr.  W.  G.  Coote. 

Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  late  officers  for 
their  valuable  services,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
triuted  to  thejenjoyable  meeting  that  evening. 

PnoTOQRAPnic  Society  op  Ireland. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Institute, 
Dublin,  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  October,  1879,  Mr.  George 
Mansfield  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  two  new  candidates  for  membership  were  proposed 
for  ballot  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Woodworth  explained  the  making  of  micro- 
photographs, of  which  he  exhibited  a very  large  number  of 
prints,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson.  A number  of  trans- 
parencies of  microscopic  objects  were  shown  on  the  screen,  and 
were  the  subject  of  much  interest  and  admiration. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a number  of  different 
Tiews  in  the  lantern  with  the  object  of  encouraging  amateurs 
to  work  small  sizes,  with  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  lautern 
for  their  exhibition. 

The  triplex  lantern  used  on  the  occasion  was  much  admired 
for  its  great  convenience  combined  with  efficiency. 

The  changing  box  of  Mr.  George  Hake  having  been  exhi- 
bited, the  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  12th  Novem- 
ber, which  is  the  date  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 


ill  t^c  ^tnbio. 

Second-Hand  Apparatus. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Hnnter  and  Sands  an  interesting  catalogue  of  their  stock  of 
second-hand  lenses  and  apparatus,  generally  by  first-class  makers. 
All  readers  contemplating  adding  to  their  stock  of  appliances  will 
do  w ell  to  consult  this  catalogue  before  purchasing. 

Lenses — Caution! — We  have  once  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a risk  to  which  they  are  subject  at  present  in 
purchasing  second-hand  lenses,  which,  by  care,  they  may  easily 
avoid.  There  are  in  circulation  at  present  a number  of  imitation 
Dallnieyer’s,  which  are  dangerously  like  the  originals  in  outward 
appearance.  As  we  have  before  announced,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  will 
willingly  examine  and  certify  any  lens  of  his  own  manufacture, 
at  any  time  after  it  has  originally  left  his  hands,  hence  no  risk 
need  be  run  ; but  it  will  be  wise  to  submit  second-hand  lenses  to 
hii  inspection  before  buying. 

Photographing  Faint  Spectra. — A correspondent  of  the 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle  says: — “It  may  be  remembered 
that  in  discussing  Dr.  Draper’s  researches  as  to  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun,  I bad  occasion  to  mention  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  extreme  limit  of  dispersion  had  been  obtained,  so 
that  no  more  delicate  tests  could  be  applied  to  the  comparison 
of  the  oxygen  bright  lines  and  (he  bright  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrum  which  seem  to  correspond  with  them.  Dr.  Draper 
was  probably  quite  right,  so  far  as  the  question  of  the  brilliancy 
of  tbe  oxygen  lines  was  concerned.  But  Herr  H.  W.  Vogel  has 
devised  an  arrangement  by  which  the  photographs  of  very  faint 
spectra  can  be  obtained.  He  effects  this  by  using  the  so-called 
gelatine  dry  plates.  These  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
sensitiveness,  which  Herr  Vogel  has  estimated  ns  fifteen  times 
that  of  the  ordinary  wet  plates.  They  remain  good  for  years, 
and  are  already  obtainable  in  the  trade.  Heir  Vogel,  using 
these,  has  succeeded  in  fixing  the  spectra  of  the  little  oxygen 
tubes  prepared  and  studied  by  Herr  Psalzow,  thus  rendering 
visible  lines  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum — not  ob- 
servable by  direct  vision.  It  is  manifest  that  any  increase  in 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  used  for  photographing  spectra 
is  practically  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  brightness  of  the 
spectra,  and  when  the  limit  cif  brightness  has  already  been 
eacbed,  it  is  by  increasing  this  quality  in  the  photographic 
plates  that  further  dispiersion  can  alone  be  employed.  Bo  that 
although — to  refer  to  one  research  alone-  -Dr.  Draper  may  be 
unable  with  the  platas  at  present  in  use  to  increase  the  disper- 
sion of  the  oxygen  spectrum  which  he  compares  with  the  solar 
spectrum,  he  may  with  the  gelatine  dry-plates  increase  the 
dispersion  ten  or  fifteen  fold,  and  correspondingly  increase  the 
significance  of  the  agreement  between  the  oxygen  bright  lines 
and  the  solar  bright  bands.  Moreover  we  may  perhaps  find  in 
this  increase  of  sensitiveness  the  means  for  determining  the 
presence  of  other  solar  elements  than  those  Dr.  Draper  has 
dealt  with  by  the  photoraphic  method. 


SomsffonZrentji. 


J.  M. — Different  prices  are  charged  by  different  houses,  varying 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6J.  Perhaps  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  may  be  an 
average. 

G.  Webber,  Jun. — The  slides  must  of  course  be  made  to  fit  the 
groove  in  the  lantern  ; or  you  may  possibly  make  a contrivance 
to  hold  a larger  plate.  It  will  be  better,  however,  to  place  a 
mask  over  the  plate  to  reduce  the  portion  shown.  The  size  of 
the  condenser  really  regulates  the  size  of  the  transparency,  for 
if  the  plate  be  too  large,  only  a portion  of  it  will  be  illuminated. 
You  need  not,  however,  cut  down  your  5 by  4 transparencies. 

A.  E.  Smith. — As  you  must  know,  we  cater  for  many  and  varied 
tastes,  and  we  assure  you  that  ihey  are  not  all  of  your  com- 
plexion. We  are  always,  however,  obliged  for  a candid  opinion. 

Amateur. — We  do  not  know  of  any  process  whereby  a photograph 
can  bo  converted  into  a printing  block  to  print  with  type.  There 
are  two  or  three  proposed  methods,  but  they  are  as  yet  on  their 
trial.  One  of  the  best  methods  yet  known  is  as  follows  : — Take 
a photograph  of  the  required  subject  and  fix  without  toning. 
Now  proceed  to  work  upon  the  print  with  Indian  ink,  converting 
the  photographic  shading  into  line  and  hatching.  This  done, 
taka  a negative  of  the  print  so  treated,  and  then  proceed  to  take 
a relief  by  means  of  bichromated  gelatine  by  one  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  often  described.  If  you  cannot  manage  the 
method  here  indicated,  you  can  get  the  nearest  approximation 
by  Leitch’s  process,  which  will  cost  much  less  than  wood  en- 
graving. 2.  We  have  not  seen  any  method  described  of  trans- 
ferring a gelatine  negative.  To  produce  such  negatives  for 
transfer,  it  would  be  desirable,  we  think,  to  give  the  plate  a 
preliminary  coaling  of  collodion. 

E. — We  do  not  know  where  you  could  see  the  back  numbers  of  the 
journal  in  question  2.  A tombstone  epitaph  is  too  grave  a sub- 
ject for  making  jokes  upon. 

C.  H.  Evans. — There  is  no  better  plan  of  converting  an  old  used 
up  negative  bath  into  one  suitable  for  printing  purposes  than 
precipitating  the  silver,  converting  it  into  nitrate,  and  making  a 
new  printing  bath.  In  our  exp-  rience  a doctored  negative  when 
u.^ed  for  printing  involves  many  troubles,  and  the  prints  refuse  to 
tone  well. 

Bromo. — You  should  have  described  the  precipitate.  No  precipitate 
should  be  thrown  down  on  mixing  chloride  of  gold  solution  with 
acetate  of  s.ida.  The  slow  toning  seems  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
some  impurity. 

W.  W. — We  prefer  the  results  of  the  collodio-chloride  process ; but 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  its  fitness  for  the  “ smoothed  ” surface 
of  the  opal  glass,  if  by  that  term  we  understand  a surface  ground 
but  not  polished.  Wo  have  tried  some  samples  of  collodio-chloride 
on  a ground  surface,  and  the  film  split  up  on  drying.  The  collo- 
dion film  on  a ground  surface  is  resting  on  a series  of  points,  tbe 
sunimits  of  small  bills  with  valleys  between,  and  if  the  film  be  of 
a contractile  character,  it  is  easily  split  in  tbe  portion  over  the 
valleys.  A very  powdery  sample  of  collolion  probably  would  not 
behave  in  thia  way  ; but  it  would  be  safer  on  a p dished  surface 
where  the  film  is  in  perfect  contact  all  over.  We  have  not  tried  a 
chlorizcd  collodion  and  silver  bath  ; but  wo  should  not  pay  much 
heed  to  the  authority  you  quote,  as  one  of  little  practical  weight. 
2.  In  fixing  the  plate  may  remain  at  rest.  3.  We  prefer  the 
quality  of  the  pyro  developed  negative,  and  should  not  wish  to  tone 
them  ; but  we  should  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  this 
with  chloride  of  gold.  4.  We  believe  there  is  tolerable  uniformity 
of  light  and  brilliancy;  but  we  cannot  state  that  it  is  absolutely 
constant,  as  occasional  faults  in  the  wire  or  ribbon  at  times  cause 
a little  irregular!  ity.  The  fumea  may  be  carried  off.  we  believe, 
by  good  management : how  far  it  is  easy  we  cannot  with  certainty 
say. 

A Regular  Suhscriber. — For  card  portraits  your  No.  IB  and 
a quarter-plate  camera  will  answer  much  better  than  the  large 
camera  and  lens  of  long  focus.  The  quick-acting  No.  2 Ross 
will  also  answer  well.  2.  It  depends  upon  which  kind  of  dry 
plate  you  use.  For  collodio-bromide  or  gelatine  the  alkaline  . 
developer  is  best. 

Lauder  Brothbus. — We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  addresa  of 
Professor  Krippendorff,  and  hence  cannot  forward  the  letter.  Hia 
article  appeared  in  one  of  the  Continental  journals. 

Transfer. — The  black  or  bronzed  and  opaque  effect  in  developed 
collodion  images  is  due  to  under-exposure  and  over-development. 
'Whenever  the  development  is  slow,  and  requires  to  be  pushed 
far,  detail  in  tbe  shadows  is  apt  to  be  buried  and  invisible  by  re- 
flected light.  Full  exposure  and  rapid  development  are  very  im- 
portant in  securing  good  results  in  producing  collodion  prints. 
Warm  tones  are  best  secured,  also,  by  full  exposure  smd  quick 
development.  Your  furmulss  ought  to  yield  good  results.  A 
good  light  is  very  important.  Good  collodion  prints  cannot  be 
produced  in  a dull  light. 

Captain  Turton. — 'We  will  write  shortly. 

Several  oorrespondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

A New  Imperial  Observatory — Twenty  Thousand 
Pounds  for  Research — A New  Form  of  Portrait — 
Photographs  of  the  Kiiyber  and  Jellalabad. 

A New  Imperial  Oeservatonj. — The  Astronomer- Royal  for 
Scotland,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  has  made  a very  good 
suggestion : he  proposes  that  some  good  should  accrue  to 
scientific  men  from  our  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Tlie  clear 
atmosphere  and  sunny  climate  of  the  island  renders  the 
locality  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  establishment  of  an 
observatory,  and  Professor  Smyth  proposes  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  urged  to  undertake  the  work.  It  would  be 
an  Imperial  Observatory,  and  its  records  would  he  avail- 
able to  those  living  in  Great  Britain  as  to  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire.  There  is  certainly  a good  deal  of 
wisdom  in  the  suggestion.  We  are  much  in  want  of  a post 
of  observation  to  supplement  that  at  Greenwich  ; in  fact, 
Mr.  Smyth  humorously  wonders  how  astronomers  can 
possibly  exist  in  such  a dull  climate  as  England.  Photo- 
graphers, especially  during  the  past  year,  have  no  need  to 
be  told  how  rarely  the  sun  makes  its  appearance  among  us 
near  the  metropolis,  but  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  it, 
the  Astronomer-Royal’s  records  of  sunshine  at  Greenwich, 
which  are  regularly  published,  would  supply  the  informa- 
tion. At  this  time  of  the  year,  indeed,  murky  skies,  espe- 
cially towards  evening,  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
and  of  all  places  in  the  world  Greenwich  is  about  the  worst, 
one  would  think,  for  making  astronomical  observations. 
The  vast  factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  tall 
chimneys  belching  forth  the  blackest  of  smoke,  let  alone 
the  big  steam  colliers  and  shipping  on  the  river,  that  pass 
up  and  down  at  the  very  foot  of  Greenwich  Hill,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  the  atmosphere  thick  and  hazy.  The  sun’s 
disc  looks  as  round  and  red  sometimes  as  if  you  were 
looking  at  it  through  smoked  glass,  and  yet  at  Greenwich 
we  profess  to  make  the  finest  of  observations,  and  our  staff 
of  astronomers  there  are  provided  with  the  most  delicate 
of  instruments.  Surely  it  is  high  time  we  had  our  prin- 
cipal observatory  in  some  more  eligible  situation  ; and  we 
consider  that  if  a supplementary  establishment  could  be 
provided,  moreover,  at  Cyprus,  it  would,  indeed,  furnish 
valuable  results.  We  could  not  do  at  Greenwich  anything 
approaching  the  work  conducted  by  M.  Janssen  at  Meudon. 
His  pictures  of  the  sun,  taken  in  the  space  of  and 
of  a second,  which  have  created  a sensation  among  astro- 
nomers, could  not  be  produced  at  Greenwich,  with  all  the 
clever  staff  and  perfect  instruments  that  we  possess.  The 
hazy  atmosphere  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  astronomical 
camera  two  days  out  of  three,  and  the  disc  pictures  pro- 
duced would  never  be  so  perfect  by  reason  of  the  risk  of 
accidental  defects  that  would  be  produced  by  the  thick 
vapour  upon  the  photographic  film.  On  the  other  hand, 
a photo-astronomical  observatory  erected  in  a clear  bright 
climate  like  that  of  Cyprus,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Olypus,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  singular  value.  We 
remember  seeing,  some  time  ago,  a series  of  photographs 
obtained  by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  on  Mount  Etna,  when 
that  gentleman  was  engaged  some  time  since  with  a British 
scientific  expedition  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  this  case  was  very  striking. 
With  such  opportunities  at  our  disposal,  it  really  does 
seem  strange  that  we  should  even  attempt  to  take  astro- 
nomical observations,  whether  optical  or  by  means  of  the 
camera,  within  the  halo  of  a great  city  like  London. 

Iwenty  Thousand  Pounds  fur  Research. — For  a fourth  time 
the  RoyM  Society  will  take  upon  itself  this  year  the  task 
of  dividing  the  sum  of  JG4, 000  among  investigators,  as  an 
encouragement  or  payment  for  research.  Government,  it 
appears,  has  decided  that  the  sum  shall  be  paid  for  five 
consecutive  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a further 


consideration  will  be  given  to  the  subject.  Thus  the  end 
of  this  year  and  end  of  the  next  are  the  only  opportunities 
that  yet  exist  for  the  reward  of  researchers,  and  those, 
therefore,  who  have  claims,  real  or  imaginary,  and  have, 
perhaps,  a little  interest  besides,  will  do  well  to  come  for- 
ward at  once.  The  first  question  that  will  necessarily 
occur  to  our  legislators  at  the  end  of  the  term,  when 
£20,000  have  been  expended,  is,  what  have  we  got  for  the 
money  ? Will  it  be  worth  while  to  spend  another  £20,000 
to  secure  the  same  results?  No  doubt  those  who  have 
awarded,  and  those  who  have  received,  the  grants,  will  be 
of  one  mind,  and  be  quite  ready  to  go  on  again,  since  it  is 
both  pleiisant  to  have  patronage  to  bestow,  and  to  bo 
recipient  of  a money  windfall.  But  it  will  bo  difficult,  we 
suspect,  to  show  that  the  money  for  the  most  part  has  got 
into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  from 
the  fact  that  needy  investigators  are  just  those  who  are 
kept  in  the  background  and  have  a difficulty  in  making 
themselves  heard.  From  a perusal  of  the  list  of  recipients, 
they  appear  to  be  well-to-do  chemists,  physicists,  and  the 
like,  who  enjoy  tolerable  incomes,  hut  to  whom  doubtless 
an  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  has  not  been 
unwelcome.  They  will  be  found,  too,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  to  be  men  of  quite  mediocre  capabilities,  who 
have  never  done  anything  beyond  ordinary  work,  and  are 
never  likely  to.  Under  these  circumstances,  possibly, 
other  professional  men  in  the  country  may  ask  that  their 
turn  should  come,  and  that  a yearly  grant  of  £4,000  should 
be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  the  drama, 
&c.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  would  bo  plenty 
in  other  walks  of  life  quite  ready  to  receive  an  addition  to 
their  income,  and  quite  as  capable  of  doing  work  pro  bono 
publico,  as  any  professional  researchers. 

A New  Form  of  Portrait. — A new  form  of  portrait  claims 
attention  at  vhe  Exhibition  under  the  name  of  panel  por- 
trait. The  style  looks  something  like  a tall  cabinet,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  promenade 
portrait  which  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  brought  before 
the  public  some  years  ago.  The  panel  portrait  may  be 
very  excellent  for  panels ; but  we  should  hardly  think  that 
for  an  album,  or  even  for  an  accepted  form,  it  is  desirable. 
A tall  lady  in  a long  dress,  in  which  the  latter  is  to  play 
the  principal  role,  may  be  well  suited  in  a picture  of  these 
elongated  dimensions ; but  the  panel  is  hardly  adapted  for 
anything  else.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  an  incentive 
might  just  now  be  given  to  photographic  portraiture  by 
the  introduction  of  a fresh  style,  and  for  this  reason  we 
could  not  criticise  too  harshly  attempts  in  this  direction. 
The  cabinet  picture  is  now  so  firmly  established,  that  it 
has,  much  to  the  interest  of  photographers,  elbowed  the 
carte  rather  on  one  side.  Cabinet  albums  are  now  to  be 
seen  on  drawing  room  tables  as  frequently  as  the  carte 
album,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  if  photographers 
could  start  some  equally  favourite  form  of  novel  dimen- 
sions. But  the  matter  is  difficult,  from  the  fact  that 
fashion  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and,  like  other 
nove’ties,  you  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  Royalty  and 
the  Upper  Ten  for  popularity.  Cannot  our  Royal  photo- 
graphers do  something  to  aid  in  the  matter  ? 

Photographs  of  the  Khyber  and  Jellalabad  Pass. — It  is 
interesting  to  find  the  Khyber  Pass,  Jellalabad,  and  other 
places  connected  with  the  Afghan  campaign  on  view  at  the 
Exhibition  just  now.  They  have  been  added,  we  hear, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Darwin,  the  honorary 
secretary,  and  constitute  at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions.  They  were  not  exhibited  on  the  opening  day, 
and  hence  escaped  a notice  from  the  press,  otherwise  we 
feel  sure  that  numerous  visitors  would  have  flocked  to  see 
them.  But  why  not  remedy  this  defect  at  once  ? An 
announcement  in  the  papers,  by  advertisement  or  other- 
wise, should  certainly  be  made  of  this  strong  point  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of 
this  year’s  gathering. 
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FKENCII  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Proposed  Formation  in  France  of  a General  Guild 
FOR  Photography — Idea  for  Establishing  a Bond  of 
Union  Between  the  Photographers  or  all  Nations 

Dry  Collodion  Process  of  M.  Fabre,  of  Toulouse 

— Further  Remarks  on  the  Process  of  Obtaining  a 
Photographic  Impression  through  Permeable 
Paper— Van  Monckhoven’s  Photometer  for  the 
Studio. 

A General  Guild  for  Photography  in  France. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographie 
the  subject  of  extending  to  all  photographers  throughout 
France  the  beneOts  of  a trade  society  was  much  dis- 
cussed. It  was  felt  that  the  plan  of  making  use  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Association  itself  would  be  checked  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  adhesions,  as  the  number  of  its 
members  scarcely  amounts  to  thirty.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  different  photographic  societies  have,  in  conjunction 
with  this  Association,  represented,  either  individually  or  in 
combination,  the  general  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
purely  trade  character,  of  the  whole  photographic  body. 
But,  of  course,  now  that  the  photographic  industry 
has  received  so  wide  a development,  and  one  which  is 
still  further  increasing  from  day  to  day,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  a perfect  and  well-marked  line  of 
distinction  between  photographic  societies  whose  special 
object  it  is  to  encourage  and  note  the  technical  progress 
of  our  science,  and  the  Chambre  Syndicate,  whose  action 
is  more  particularly  limited  to  the  promotion,  defence, 
and  amelioration  of  the  professioal  and  purely  commer- 
cial interests  of  photographers  generally.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  feel  surprised  that  the  latter  Association 
has  not  drawn  to  itself  more  adherents,  nor  that  the  idea 
of  extending  its  sphere  of  operations  hag  not  been  pre- 
viously entertained.  To  confess  the  truth,  our  art  is  not 
so  ancient  as  to  make  it  remarkable  that  it  has  not  yet 
compassed  a commercial  organization  so  complete  as  the 
trades  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  of  goldsmiths,  of 
drapers,  &c.,  for  all  of  which  trade  societies  were  formed 
centuries  ago,  and  developed  into  complete  corporations, 
each  with  its  own  oflScers  and  governing  body.  The  few 
questions  of  detail  which  must  be  settled  in  order  that 
the  (vhole  of  the  photographic  body  in  France  may  be 
properly  represented  by  a central  guild  elected  from 
among  its  members  form  only  a secondary  consideration  ; 
it  is  a matter  of  principle  rather  than  of  any  particular 
means  more  or  less  open  to  discussion.  In  fact,  the 
opinions  of  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  are  per- 
fectly unanimous  on  the  question  of  principle,  and  soon 
we  hope  to  welcome  the  project  itself  on  the  high  road 
towards  realization. 

But  why  should  there  not  be  an  International  Photographic 
Union  t — ^This  is  a question  which  faces  us  directly  we  in- 
quire what  still  remains  to  be  effected  to  perfect  an  organisa- 
tion at  home,  though  an  allusion  to  it  at  the  present  moment 
may,  perhaps,  to  a certain  extent,  be  premature.  Since, 
however,  the  idea  has  arisen,  it  will  not  be  going  much 
out  of  the  way  to  say  a few  further  words  about  it.  They 
may  be  like  a handful  of  seed  thrown  at  haphazard  into 
the  air ; it  is  possible  that  a few  grains  will  fall  on  fertile 
soil,  and  that  we  shall  later  on  find  trees  growing  on  a spot 
where  formerly  nothing  grew  or  flourished.  In  the  same 
way,  the  idea  having  been  once  let  fall,  we  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  see  a Photographic  Union  in  full 
operation,  just  as  we  have  now  a Postal  Union  embracing 
a large  number  of  countries ; or  again,  as  Conventions 
have  at  different  times  been  established  for  organising  a 
common  monetary  system,  and  for  the  unification  of 
weights  and  measures.  An  international  organization  of 
photography — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  photo- 
graphic body — might  well  be  effected  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  our  common  interests,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  setting  it  going.  First  of  all,  we,  here  in  France, 
must  put  our  own  house  in  order,  and  when  these  arrange- 


ments are  complete,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  our  forces  of 
cohesion  to  bear  on  the  realization  of  my  idea  with  all  the 
greater  momentum,  and  to  appeal  with  energy  to  other 
countries  in  aid  of  the  formation  of  an  International  Con- 
gress of  the  whole  world  of  photography.  Then  we  should 
be  able  to  develop  to  the  best  effect  all  the  advantag  es 
which  our  beautiful  art  could  devise  from  such  a bond  of 
union,  and  photography  would  be  called  on  to  play  a part 
continually  increasing  in  importance  in  its  numerous  appli- 
cations to  industry.  But  I fear  I shall  soon  lay  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a scheme-monger  if  I keep 
starting  new  projects  and  am  continually  prophesying  for 
the  future,  instead  of  making  my  readers  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  present,  which  would  probably  be  more  in 
their  line.  Will  they  excuse  me  on  the  plea  that  what  I 
am  engaged  in  sowing,  they  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  called  on 
to  reap  V Already  many  of  the  ideas  struck  out  by  me 
have  been  successfully  put  into  practice  by  others  ; it  is 
because  I believe  in  the  future  of  certain  processes  and  of 
certain  inventions  that  I describe  them  as  freely  as  if  I 
were  painting  from  nature,  just  as  if  I were  present  at  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  the  definite  proof  as  to  whose 
capability  has  still  to  be  brought  forward.  But,  at  any- 
rate,  for  to-day  we  have  had  enough  of  dreams — and  now 
to  facts ! 

Dry  Collodion  Proce.<is  ofM.  Fabre. — In  the  last  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  (that  of 
October)  I have  just  read  a note  communicated  to  the 
Society  by  M.  Fabre,  the  worthy  secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Toulouse,  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in 
the  dry  process  competition.  By  the  terms  of  this  com- 
petition a prize  was  offered  “ for  a preparation  which,  while 
possessing  the  greatest  durability,  should,  when  flowed  over 
glass  or  any  other  lighter  and  less  brittle  support,  yield  a 
film  equal  in  sensitiveness  and  completeness  to  that  of  wet 
collodion."  M.  Fabre  appears  to  have  confined  himself  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  conditions  of  the  competition. 
The  following  are  the  different  preparations  which  he 
describee : — 

Collodion.— Alcohol  at  40®  ...  500cub.  centim. 

Ammonium  iodide  ...  20  grammes 
Cadmium  bromide...  lO  „ 

Dissolve  and  add — 

Pyroxyline  in  powder  32  „ 

Afterwards,  when  the  pyroxyline  is  absorbed,  add  by  drops, 
with  continual  shaking : 

Sulphuric  ether  at  60®  ...  500  cub.  cents. 

When  it  is  well  settled,  decant,  and  add  to  the  portion 
which  is  to  be  sensitized,  about  an  hour  before  pouring  it 
into  the  dish,  5 drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  every  200 
cub.  centim.  of  collodion  ; then  shake  up  well.  The  collo- 
dion is  then  poured  out  into  a porcelain  dish,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate,  when  a skin  will  soon  form  on  the  surface  ; 
this  must  be  broken  down,  and  mixed  with  the  still  viscous 
mass  of  collodion  by  means  of  a glass  rod.  At  length  the 
collodion  sets  into  a firm  jelly,  and,  when  it  no  longer  sticks 
to  the  fingers,  the  silver  bath  is  applied.  This  consists 
of — 

Silver  nitrate 120  grammes 

Distilled  water  1000  ,, 

Then  add  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  iodide  in 
alcohol,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  a precipitate  of 
silver  iodide,  which  does  not  re-dissolve  on  shaking.  Pro- 
ceed now  as  in  the  ordinary  emulsion  process.  Washing 
is  effected  by  a special  method,  in  which  the  distilled  water 
is  renewed  several  times,  and  then  ,the  following  preserva- 
tive is  introduced  in  contact  with  the  emulsion  ; — 

Water 1000  grammes 

Tannin  ...  ...  ...  80  ,, 

Phenic  acid 1 gramme 

to  which,  after  filtering,  are  added  60  cub.  centim.  of  alcohol 
of  40®,  and  the  liquid  is  again  filtered.  After  this  contoct 
the  emulsion  is  dried  by  small  quantities  at  a time  in  a 
drying  oven  at  a temperature  of  40“  C.,  and  it  should  be 
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noted  that  a moderate  heat  increases  the  sensibility.  The 
final  emulsion  is  made  by  putting  15  grammes  of  dried 
emulsion  into  a flask  and  covering  it  with  80  cub.  centim.  of 
alcohol  at  40,“  in  which  is  dissolved  a gramme  of  tannin  ; 
the  latter  must  have  been  dissolved  in  water,  carefully 
filtered,  and  then  crystallised  out.  After  standing  for  a 
couple  of  hours  100  cub.  centim.  of  ether  at  60®  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  shaken  ; then  about  75  cubic 
centim.  of  normal  collodion  added.  It  is  again  shaken 
several  times,  and  may  be  used  in  about  three  or  four  days. 

Support. — The  best  support  is  paper  coated  with  a thick 
film  of  collodion,  and  varnished  with  caoutchouc  after 
Wamerke’s  method ; gelatine  steeped  in  alum  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  caoutchouc.  The  paper  is  first  coated  with 
thick  3 per  cent,  collodion  containing  1 per  cent,  of  stearins, 
and  when  this  film  is  dry  it  is  again  coated  with  the  alumed 
gelatine,  according  to  the  formula  of  M.  Jeanrcnand.  On 
this  film  the  emulsion  is  flow’ed.  Before  treated  with  these 
various  preparations  the  paper  must  first  be  moistened, 
and  then  stretched  over  and  glued  by  its  edges  to  a glass 
plate  of  convenient  size  ; when  the  emulsion  is  dry  the 
paper  is  detached  and  enclosed  in  a cardboard  portfolio. 

Development. — According  to  M.  Fabre,  any  developer 
may  be  used  in  bis  process,  but  he  describes  a new  method 
of  developing  which  should  be  very  serviceable  in 
travelling.  The  plates  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  sepa- 
rated by  pieces  of  blotting-paper  which  have  been 
kept  for  some  days  in  a box  containing  ammonium 
carbonate.  After  the  emulsified  paper  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  blotting-paper  for  five  or  six  minutes  it  is  breathed 
on,  or,  better  still,  it  is  suspended  over  a basin  of  water  at 
a slight  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  latter,  when, 
provided  the  preservative  contains  tannin,  or  gallic,  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  the  image  will  very  quickly  appear.  If  it  con- 
tains none,  the  image  will  seldom  become  visible,  but  the 
operation  serves  to  retard  the  development.  M.  Flucker 
was  the  first  to  point  out  this  action  of  ^[ammonia  ; the  use 
of  the  filtering  paper  is  very  convenient.  The  above  is  a 
resume  of  M.  Fabre’s  dry  collodio-emuUion  process.  I have 
been  able  to  give  no  more  than  an  abstract,  which  in  a 
letter  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  a short  one.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
preparations  cannot  effectively  be  substituted  for  those 
delicate  and  complicated  washed  emulsions.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  Fabre  process  much  to  be  learned  to  the 
advantage  of  photographic  science. 

Printing  through  a Permeable  Pajw. — If  I once  more  recur 
to  the  application  of  the  Papyrogi  aph  to  photography  it  is 
because  I believe  that  in  it  will  be  found  a really  valuable 
means  of  effecting  photo-mechanical  printing.  In  place  of 
gelatine,  it  would  be  better  to  use  bichromated  albumen, 
and  to  apply  the  positive,  which  may  be  either  a photo- 
graph or  a drawing  by  hand,  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  thin 
prepared  paper,  and  in  this  way  to  expose  it  to  the  action 
of  light  ; a half-tissue  paper  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  After  a sufficiently  long  exposure,  the  prepared 
paper  should  be  placed  in  cold  water ; the  latter  would 
dissolve  all  the  parts  that  have  not  been  acted  on  by  light, 
and  the  paper  in  those  places  would  remain  permeable.  By 
proceeding  thus,  very  clean  pictures  could  be  obtained  with 
great  facility.  The  solution  for  preparing  the  paper  might 
be  made  thus  ; — 

Dried  white  of  egg  25  grammes 

Common  water  100 

Ammonium  bichromate  ...  3 ,, 

The  paper  should  be  coated  only  on  one  side,  and  the  non- 
coated  side  should  be  exposed  to  the  negative.  Inks  and 
colours  for  printing  may  be  prepared  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoveyis  Netv  Photometer.— la  my  last  letter 
published  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  26th  Septem- 
ber,  I gave  a brief  description  of  the  new  photometer  in- 
vented by  my  friend  Van  Monckhoven.  The  action  of 
this  instrument,  as  I then  stated,  depends  on  the  decom- 


position of  a solution  of  uranic  oxalate,  which  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  light  into  the  corresponding  uranous  salt. 
The  volume  of  gas  resulting  from  this  decomposition  is 
exactly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  As  the 
estimation  of  any  quantity  of  gas  is  a very  delicate  opera- 
tion, Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  has  contented  himself  with 
measuring  the  height  of  a column  of  liquid  maintained 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gas — or,  rather,  produced  by  the 
gas  taking  the  place  of  a quantity  of  liquid  at  the  top  of 
the  flask — while  the  liquid  thus  displaced  is  driven  into 
and  ascends  in  a graduated  tube.  I have,  without  any 
difficulty,  verified  the  statements  of  my  eminent  colleague. 
The  preparation  of  the  uranic  oxalate  is  easily  managed, 
and  the  clear  directions  that  he  has  given  facilitate  all  the 
other  details  of  the  manipulation.  Even  where  the  light 
is  weak  and  diffused,  its  action  upon  the  solution  is  very 
visible.  I have  only  been  able  to  arrest  it  by  placing  the 
instrument  in  absolute  darkness.  I have  found  the  use  of 
a bottle  with  two  necks  preferable  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
flask ; the  second  neck  is  stoppered  with  an  imperforate 
india-rubber  cork,  by  removing  which  the  gas  that  has 
accumulated  at  the  top  of  the  bottle  can  be  allowed  to 
escape,  and  by  pressing  more  or  less  on  which  the  column 
of  liquid  in  the  capillary  tube  can  be  made  to  stand  at  a 
fixed  point,  being  the  standard  from  which  the  gradation 
commences.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  at  any  time  of  day  and  with  any  kind  of 
weather,  cloudy  or  fair,  the  intensity  of  the  light  may  be 
determined  by  reading  the  number  of  units  of  length  that 
the  column  of  liquid  rises  in  a certain  unit  of  time.  My 
own  experience  is,  that  the  unit  of  length  should  be  a milli- 
metre, and  the  unit  of  time  a minute  ; but  in  order  that 
experiments  made  in  different  laboratories  may  be  capable 
of  being  compared  one  with  another,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  instruments  that  are  perfectly  identical  both  as  re- 
gards the  capacity  of  the  flasks  and  the  calibre  of  the 
tubes  ; or  they  may  be  graduated  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  with  ordinary  thermometers.  There  yet  remains, 
however,  to  be  determined  how  the  same  apparatus  behaves 
at  the  end  of  a certain  time — after,  that  is  to  say,  the 
standard  of  the  uranic  oxalate  solution  has  been  lowered 
by  decomposition.  This  point  I am  now  engaged  in 
investigating,  and  in  my  next  letter  I will  state  the  result 
of  my  inquiry.  I attach  so  much  importance  to  this  sub- 
ject that  I am  taking  great  pains  to  study  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  I shall  not  fail  to  lay  the  fruit  of  my  researches 
before  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News. 

Leon  Vidal. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

The  Dissociation  of  the  Elements— Chlorine  a Com- 
pound Body— The  Different  Conditions  of  Bromide 
OF  Silver  and  their  Relation  to  Emulsion — Monck- 
hoven’s  Researches. 

We  are  living  in  a time  of  strife  and  schisms.  The  political 
world  was  always  embroiled  in  some  kind  of  wrangle  or 
dispute,  but  now  it  seems  the  chemical  circles  are  even 
more  disturbed  and  divided. 

Lockyer  goes  straight  for  the  elements,  and  places  their 
very  existence  in  doubt.  He  speaks  of  “ so-called  hydro- 
gen,” “ so-called  calcium,"  as  if  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  those  bodies  was  an'exploded  fable  of  years  ago.  Fortun- 
ately the  great  body  of  chemists  are  not  so  sanguine  and 
revolutionary  ; they  stick  to  their  old  elements,  and  will 
not  be  convinced  of  their  being  compound  bodies  unless 
more  weighty  reasons  are  advanced  to  sustain  this  asser- 
tion ; and  we  therefore  may  yet  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  in 
photography  of  real  iron  and  real  silver,  instead  of  “ so- 
called  iron  ” and  “ so-called  silver.”  Of  late,  however, 
doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  to  the  elementary  integrity 
of  another  interesting  photographic  body — chlorine.  It 
has  long  been  a well  understood  fact  that  one  volume  of 
chlorine  weighs  35-5  times  more,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
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weighs  16  times  more,  than  one  volume  of  hydrogen. 
Victor  Meyer  has  now  proved  that  with  oxygen  this  rela- 
tion remains  unchanged,  even  when  the  gases  are  heated 
to  1,000°  C.  and  more,  while  with  chlorine  it  is  otherwise. 
At  1,242°  chlorine  weighs  not  35-5  times  as  much  as 
hydrogen  heated  to  the  same  degree,  but  only  23  0 as 
much,  or  two-thirds  of  35'5.  A similar  fact  is  observed 
with  iodine  when  heated,  aud  this  singular  phenomenon 
gave  rise  to  the  oft-repeated,  and — especially  by  Schoen- 
bein— vigorously  defended  assertion  that  chlorine  is  a com- 
pound body — the  oxide  of  a so  far  unknown  stuff,  murium. 
Victor  Meyer  treats  this  matter  with  extreme  caution  ; he 
wants  to  gather  more  material,  and  will  make  further 
experiments,  letting  the  chlorine,  heated  to  1,500°  C.,  act 
through  a diaphragm.  More  than  this  he  does  not  say  in 
his  report  to  the  German  Chemical  Society,  but  the  busy 
newspapers,  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  sensational  news, 
even  of  doubtful  origin,  already  brought  the  report  that 
Meyer  had  succeeded  in  dividing  chlorine,  obtaining  oxygen 
thereby.  The  confirmation  of  this  report  has  not  come  yet, 
but  in  case  it  should  prove  true,  then  all  our  old  theories 
about  the  combination  of  many  important  photographic 
bodies  must  of  needs  be  relinquished.  I myself  have  some 
doubts  yet  iu  regard  to  the  matter.  If  chlorine  is  decom- 
posed already  at  1,500°,  it  would  with  more  reason  yet  be 
decomposed  by  the  electric  spark,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  estimated  to  exceed  20,000°  C. ; aud  if  thereby 
oxygen  is  set  free,  oxygen  lines  would  be  visible  iu  the 
spark  spectrum  of  chlorine ; but  of  all  this  nothing  cau 
be  observed.  These  experiments  and  observations  seem  to 
offer,  so  far,  interesting  points  only  to  theorists,  but  similar 
theories  have  often  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  practice.  The  whole  manufacture  of  our  aniline 
colours  rests  on  a theoretical  basis,  and,  according  to 
Monckhoven’s  recent  publications,  photography  begins 
now,  too,  to  draw  benefit  from  certain  hitherto  unnoticed 
seemingly  only  scientifically  interesting  facts,  concerning 
the  properties  of  brome-silver. 

For  the  photographer  there  exists  only  one  kind— or» 
chemically  expressed,  one  modification— of  brome-silver, 
but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  brome-silver,  as  such,  appears 
in  many  different  conditions.  When,  for  example,  brome- 
silver  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
cheesy,  dark-yellowish  precipitation  is  obtained,  while 
when  treated  with  an  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium 
or  ammonium,  the  bromide  of  silver  appears  light  yel- 
lowish and  powdery,  showing  much  less  sensitiveness  to 
light  than  the  former  precipitation  after  having  been 
washed  and  dried.  We  have,  consequently,  two  different 
modifications  of  the  bromide  of  silver.  Bat  the  celebrated 
Belgian  chemist,  Stas,  who  studied  the  combinations  of 
silver  with  extreme  minuteness,  states  that  he  did  not  find 
two,  but  six  different  modifications  of  brome-silver. 

He  makes  distinctions  between : 1,  the  spotted  white ; 
2,  the  spotted  yellow  ; 3,  the  powdery  intensely  yellow  ; 
4,  the  powdery  white,  pearly  ; 5,  the  grained  yellowish 
white  : 6,  the  crystallized  intensely  yellow.  Stas  further- 
more states  that  brome-silver,  which  was  usually  con- 
sidered insoluble  in  water,  is  really  soluble  in  water  to  a 
marked  degree,  at  a temperature  exceeding  33°  C.,  when 
in  a spotted  or  powdery  condition.  Unfortunately,  Stas 
did  not  extend  his  researches  to  the  relative  sensitiveness 
to  light  of  the  different  kinds  of  brome-silver,  but  recently 
Mouckhoven  has  shown  that  that  these  various  conditions 
which  brome-silver  appears  in  are  a very  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  gelatine  emulsion,  which  has  of  late 
become  of  so  much  importance.  He  states  that  in  manu- 
facturing brome-silver  emulsion,  at  first  brome-silver  of 
a very  inferior  sensitiveness  is  obtained,  which,  however, 
through  extended  emulsification—  i.  c.,  through  being  kept 
liquid  in  a warm  state — is  changed  into  a much  more  sen- 
sitive modification.  The  object  of  emulsification  is,  conse- 
quently, to  work  a modification  of  the  brome-silver. 

Mopckhoven  tried  to  obtain  this  sensitive  brome-silvpr 


modification  by  a different  process,  as  the  protracted 
emulsification  and  w'ashing  is  very  apt  to  produce  decom- 
position of  the  gelatine.  He  puts  hydrobromic  acid 
(H  Br)  to  gelatine,  shakes  the  same  well  with  carbonate  of 
silver,  aud  thus  is  said  to  obtain  the  sensitive  modification 
of  brome-silver  without  having  recourse  to  the  long  emul- 
sification. Monckhoven  takes  so  much  hybrobromic  acid 
as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  10  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolves  this  11  Br  in  200  grammes  water  with 
2'5  grammes  gelatine.  He  precipitates  furthermore  10 
grammes  nitrate  of  silver  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
washes  out  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  with  pure 
water.  Upon  this  carbonate  of  silver  he  pours  the  acid 
solution  of  gelatine,  shakes  well,  and  lets  the  whole  stand 
about  twelve  hours  at  50°  C.  Gradually  brome-silver  is 
then  formed,  which  is  distributed  equally  all  over  the 
gelatine,  and  after  adding  lO  grammes  of  gelatine,  the 
emulsion  is  ready,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the 
same,  as  it  only  contains  free  hydrobromic  acid,  or  free 
carbonate  of  silver,  which,  according  to  Mouckhoven,  does 
not  matter.  Mouckhoven  extols  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
emulsion,  but,  unfortunately,  he  fails  to  give  all  the  neces- 
sary details,  so  that  his  process,  iu  other  hands,  has  pro- 
duced less  favourable  results. 

( To  be  continued) 


HOW  TO  AVOID  BLUE  SPOTS  ON  ALBUMEN  IZED 
TAPEU. 

by  FRITZ  HAOGK.* 

It  is  well  known  that  with  paper  recently  albumenized  the 
coat  of  albumen  very  often  separates  from  the  paper  in  the 
soda  bath,  or  rather  in  the  first  wash-water,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  bladders  or  bubbles.  When  prints  of  this  kind  are 
washed  for  a lengthened  period,  or  if  after  short  washing 
they  are  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  unsightly  blue  spots 
will  appear  at  the  places  where  the  bladders  bad  formed. 
These  blue  spots  can,  it  is  true,  be  averted  by  washing  the 
prints  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  laying  them  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper,  and  smoothing  away  the  bubbles  by  a 
firm  pressure  with  the  hand.  But,  unfortunately,  quick 
washing  is  accompanied  by  the  danger  of  allowing  con- 
siderable traces  of  fixing  soda  to  remain  in  the  prints,  a 
danger  which,  in  this  case,  is  all  the  greater  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  bubbles  offer  very  convenient  hiding  places  for 
the  soda  solution  to  retreat  into. 

I have,  however,  discovered  that  these  blue  spots  can  also 
be  avoided  by  bringing  the  prints  at  once  from  the  soda 
bath  into  one  of  water  mixed  with  a little  eau  de  Javclle 
(two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  the  latter  in  a moderate  sized  wash- 
ing bath  is  sufficient).  From  this  they  are  removed  into  a 
second  bath  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  afterwards  treated  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  eau  de  Javelle  is  essentially  a solution  of  potassium 
hypochlorite  in  water,  and  this  solution  has  the  property  of 
decomposing  one  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  or,  as  it  is  now 
written,  sodium  thiosulphate.  Potassium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  found  according  to  the 
following  equation  ; — HO  + 2 (KO,  CIO)  H-  Na,  0,  S,0, 
= 2 (KO,  SOj)  -|-  NaCl  -f-  1101.  By  the  change  thus 
effected  the  sodium  hyposulphite  is  entirely  broken  up. 

On  this  account  the  treatment  of  photographic  prints  with 
eau  de  Javelle  for  the  purpose  of  quickly  removing  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  generally  to  be  recommended.  Julias 
Kruger  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  property  ; afterwards 
G.  Gunther  and  Dr.  Stolze,  and  more  recently  G.  Rotter  and 
E.  Duby,  drew  attention  to  it.  Unfortunately,  this  judicious 
adjunct  to  the  operation  of  washing  photographic  prints  has 
not  been  extensively  applied  in  practice,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  carelessness,  partly  to  ignorance. 

To  prepare  eau  de  Javelle,  take  one  part  of  calcium  chloride 
and  lixicate  with  12  parts  of  water;  filter  the  ley,  and  mix 
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into  it  gradually  a solution  of  1 part  potassium  carbonate  in 
4 parts  water,  so  loni;  as  a precipitate  is  formed.  It  will  be 
found  that  120  parts  of  the  calcium  chloride  ley  requires 
about  20  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  solution.  Instead  of 
eau  de  Javelle  may  be  used  eau  de  Laharrague  ; this  may 
be  prepared  as  follows  : — 1 part  calcium  chloride  is  stirred 
up  with  12  parts  water,  and  the  ley  decanted  off.  Another 
2 parts  of  water  is  poured  over  the  residue,  and  again  decanted 
off  and  filtered.  The  rvhole  is  then  mirced  with  a solution  of 
2 parts  crystallized  soda  in  4 parts  water,  and  filtered. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SUN'S 
SURROUNDINGS.* 

Now,  in  one  sense,  the  relations  here  presented  are  not 
new.  The  zodiacal  light  has  been  known  from  the  time  of 
Childrey,  if  not  from  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Mathema- 
ticians have  long  seen  that  it  must  belong  to  a solar  appen- 
dage, rejecting  utterly  the  doctrine  advanced  by  some  that 
it  comes  from  matter  travelling  round  our  own  earth. 
Again,  the  long  coronal  rays  had  been  very  confidently 
regarded  by  most  mathematical  astronomers,  and,  indeed, 
by  all  who  had  sufficiently  studied  the  evidence,  as  belong- 
ing to  matter  near  the  sun.  And  though  the  zodiacal  had 
never  before  been  recognized  during  totality,  and  so  the 
gap  between  the  outermost  coronal  rays  and  the  innermost 
part  of  the  zodiacal  seen  during  twilight  had  ne\  er  been 
observationally  filled  up,  yet  the  mind’s  eye  of  science 
had  clearly  discerned  even  that  portion  of  the  zodiacal. 
Still  the  recognition  of  the  whole  range  of  solar  sur- 
pundings,  in  such  sort  that  no  question  can  any  longer, 
it  should  seem,  be  raised  as  to  their  reality,  even  by  those 
least  able  to  follow  seientific  reasoning,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  step.  Many  will  now  study  eclipse 
phenomena  with  a new  interest  and  a new  purpose,  who 
formerly  supposed  the  theories  of  astronomers  respecting 
the  unseen  parts  of  the  zodiacal  to  be  mere  hypotheses, 
even  if  they  were  not  wholly  fanciful  speculations.  Many', 
in  like  manner,  will  study  the  zodiacal  light  as  seen  in 
morning  and  evening  twilight  with  much  greater  care  than 
heretofore.  Its  changes  of  extent,  position,  and  lustre 
will  now  be  seen  to  be  full  of  interest.  Whether  they 
synchronize  or  not  with  the  changes  undergore  by  the 
corona,  or  with  the  varying  extent  and  activity  of  the  pro- 
minence region,  or  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  solar 
spots,  are  questions  of  importarce,  to  some  of  which  we  may 
hope  to  obtain  an  answer,  seeing  that  in  tropical  regions, 
especially  at  elevated  stations,  the  zodiacal  (as  Humboldt 
long  since  pointed  out)  is  a conspicuous  phenomenon. 
Whether  during  future  eclipses  the  zodiacal  will  be  traced 
further  from  the  sun  than  by  Langley  and  Newcomb  in 
July,  1878,  is  not  in  reality  a matter  of  much  moment. 
The  great  point  is  that  the  zodiacal  should  once  have  been 
unmistakably  recognized  during  total  eclipse.  That  was 
all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  chain  of  evidence  com- 
plete, even  for  those  who  cannot  recognize  the  force  of 
reasoning  when  it  educes  from  observation  something  more 
than  was  actually  seen.  Now  that  this  is  done  eclipse 
observations  of  the  zodiacal  will  not  be  wanted.  They 
never  could  throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  except  near  the  sun,  where  the  long  rays  are.  For  at 
a distance  of  6 deg.  or  7 deg.  from  the  eclipsed  sun  the 
light  of  our  own  atmosphere  begins  to  show,  obliterating 
the  delicate  light  of  sun-surrounding  matter.  As  to  the 
rays,  now  that  their  solar,  or  rather  cosmical,  nature  is 
recognized,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be  carefully 
studied.  What  their  real  nature  may  be  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  That  they  indicate  the  existence  of  meteoric 
or  cometic  systems  near  the  sun,  as  Professor  Abbe  believes, 
may  be  accepted  as  probable.  Indeed,  the  only  reasonable 
theory  of  the  zodiacal  is  one  which,  as  was  shown  nine 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Proctor,  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  see 


signs  of  meteoric  streams  where  these  rays  appear.  He 
wrote  (“  Treatise  on  the  Sun,”  1st  edition,  p.  36.S) ; — 

“The  sun  has  as  an  appendage  a cloud  of  cosmical  bodies, 
which  will  continue  for  ever,  or  for  an  indefinitely  long  period, 
as  a cloud  appendage.  It  will  not  be  fl.xed,  the  relations  e;  jn 
of  its  several  parts  will  not  be  fixed  ; on  the  contrary,  the  cl  ad 
will  shift  and  fluctuate,  its  members  aggregating  here  and 
segregating  there  ; but  as  a clustering  appendage  it  will  be 
permanent.  . . . The  existence  of  multitudes  of  eccentric 
systems  implies  necessarily  the  aggregation  of  meteors  in  the 
sun’s  neighbourhood.  . . . ’These  meteors  would  be 
severally  illuminated  with  inconceivable  splendour  on  account 
of  their  nearness  to  the  sun.  . . . Add  to  this  that  those 
approaching  most  nearly  to  him  would  bo  rendered  incandes- 
cent if  not  vapourized  by  the  intensity  of  his  heat,  and  that 
most  probably  olectrio  discharges  would  take  place  between 
them  on  account  of  the  intense  energy  of  the  solar  action.” 

But  Professor  Abbe’s  theory,  that  the  rays  he  saw  were 
themselves  meteor  systems,  involves  difficulties  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed.  A meteor  system  would 
only  by  the  merest  chance  appear  as  a beam  lying  directly 
athwart  the  sun.  For  that  purpose  it  must  lie 
beyond  the  sun.  (Professor  Abbe  says  it  may  lie  either  on 
the  hither  or  further  side  of  the  sun,  but  a stream  of  meteors 
on  the  hither  side  would  rapidly  fade  out  near  the  sun,  just 
as  Mercury  and  Venus  rapidly  lose  their  lustre  when  ap- 
proaching the  sun  in  the  part  of  their  orbit  nearest  to  the 
earth,  or  technically  when  approaching  inferior  conjunc- 
tion.) Again,  such  a system,  to  appear  straight  athwart 
the  sun,  must  lie  in  a plane  passing  through  the  earth’s 
place  at  the  time.  Now,  among  some  two  hundred  meteor 
systems  through  which  our  earth  passes  wo  find  every 
variety  of  position.  So  that  it  might  happen  that  a single 
meteor  seen  during  totality  would  have  just  such  a posi- 
tion as  would  make  it  appear  to  lie  athwart  the  sun. 
Even  that  would  be  a strange  chance.  That  two  systems 
(two  only  being  seen,  be  it  remembered)  should  be  thus 
situated  would  be  a very  strange  chance  indeed.  But  that 
in  every  eclipse  ever  observed  the  meteor  systems  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  form  rays  .apparently  extending  from 
the  suu  is  altogether  incredible.  Sometimes,  most 
assuredly,  if  Abbe’s  theory  were  correct,  we  should  see 
meteor  systems  passing  near  to  the  sun  without 
touching  his  disc.  But  beams  of  silvery  light  so  situated 
have  never  been  seen.  There  are  other  objections,  but 
this  may  suffice  here.  We  .seem  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  extension  of  the  rays  directly  from  the  sun  is  not  an 
accidental  feature,  but  is  due  to  the  real  extension  of  lines 
of  illuminated  matter  radially  from  his  globe.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  peculiarity  remains  to  be  discovered.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  related,  and  not  remotely, 
to  the  explanation  of  the  extension  of  comets’  tails  directly 
from  the  sun ; for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  enormous 
quantities  of  cometic  matter  exist  in  the  sun’s  immediate 
neighbourhood.  We  would  quote  in  conclusion  another 
passage  from  the  work  to  which  we  referred  a few  lines 
above,  because,  though  written  nine  years  ago,  it  corres- 
ponds well  with  the  present  position  of  the  subject  wo 
have  been  dealing  with ; — 

“ To  doubt  what  general  view  we  should  form  of  the  corona  and 
zodiacal  light  seems  to  savour,  not  of  that  wise  caution  which 
prevents  the  true  philosopher  from  over-looking  difficulties,  but 
rather  of  an  inaptitude  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence.  As 
to  details,  we  may  bo  doubtful.  Other  matter  than  meteoric  or 
cometic  matter  may  well  be  in  question  ; other  modes  of  produc- 
ing light,  save  heat,  electricity,  or  direct  illumination,  may  bo  in 
operation  in  this  case ; and  lastly,  there  may  be  other  forces  at 
work  than  tlie  attractive  influence  of  solar  gravity,  or  the  form 
of  repulsive  force  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  comets.  As 
regards  also  the  true  shape  and  position  of  the  coronal  and 
zodiacal  appendage,  and  yet  mote  as  regards  its  variations  in 
shape,  we  may  still  have  much  to  learn.  But  of  the  general 
fact  that  the  corona  and  zodiacal  light  form  a solar  appendage 
ot  amazing  extent  and  importance,  that  they  are  not  merely 
terrestrial  phenomena,  but  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
astronomers  and  physicists  can  direct  to  them,  no  roasonalTo 
doubts  can  any  longer  be  entertained.” 


• Continued  from  p.  472. 
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THE  rHOTOGRAPIIIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  announcement  of  the  awards  of  “ honourable  men- 
tion ” in  our  last  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  the  subject  of 
adverse  comment.  We  expressed  a conviction  that,  in 
some  of  the  cases  we  mentioned,  medals  might,  with  great 
propriety,  have  been  awarded  in  place  of  merely  honourable 
mention.  But  we  are  now  met  with  a question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  award  of  “ honourable  mention  ” at  all. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  announcement  was 
made,  in  the  published  programme  of  exhibition  arrange- 
ments, and  of  the  prizes  offered,  of  any  intention  to  award 
honourable  mention  as  well  as  medals.  Hence  it  is  alleged 
that  the  change  of  programme  placed  some  exhibitors 
at  a disadvantage.  We  are  asked  by  what  authority 
“ honourable  mentions  ” were  distributed  without  prior 
announcement?  This  is  a question  we  cannot  answer. 
Whether  the  original  intention  of  the  Council  was  that 
such  awards  should  be  made,  and  the  announcement  was 
accidentally  omitted  from  the  published  regulations,  or 
whether  it  was  a spontaneous  decision  of  the  jury,  we  can- 
not tell.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  where  meritorious 
pictures  obtained  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  jury,  but 
not  the  unanimous  consent  to  a medal,  honourable  mention 
was  agreed  to  as  a compromise  ; or  it  may  be  that  unanimity 
as  to  a degree  of  merit  might  exist,  but  insufficient  merit 
to  take  a medal  might  issue  in  a lower  award,  and  since 
but  one  class  of  medals  existed,  the  jury  might  feel  that 
they  were  not  exceeding  their  powers  in  making  the  secon- 
dary award.  These,  however,  are  but  guesses  on  our 
part. 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  this  question  of  secon- 
dary awards  for  a moment,  as  an  abstract  question,  with- 
out reference  to  the  present  case.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  vexed  question  of  making  awards  to  art  produc- 
tions ; but  assuming  that  the  award  of  prizes  is  a beneficial 
stimulus  to  emulation,  we  still  feel  that  there  is  danger  in 
the  classification  of  prizes  so  as  to  express  degrees  of 
merit,  so  hard  to  decide  in  works  of  art.  In  some  of  tie 
great  industrial  exhibitions  two  or  three  grades  of  medals 
have  been  awarded,  and  a degree  of  merit  unworthy  of  a 
medal  distinguished  by  “ honourable  mention,”  which,  as 
indicating  a very  fourth -rate  excellence,  fell  into  discredit 
as  almost  a stigma,  instead  of  a proud  distinction.  We 
have,  in  fact,  heard  it  described  as  a grave  way  of  saying 
in  effect : “ This  is  very  poor  work  ; but  it  is  well  meant.” 
But  the  effect  was  to 

“ Damn  with  faint  praise,  aasent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.” 

That  there  are,  or  may  be,  occasions  in  which  any  encou- 
raging notice  may  be  a valuable  incentive  to  fresh  effort 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ilecognition  of  good  intention  is 
only  too  rare,  and  should  be  gladly  accepted  when  met 
with.  The  poet — Dryden,  we  believe — tells  us  of  an  occa- 
sion when 

" They,  too,  had  crowns  who  but  endeavoured  well ; ’’ 


and  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  modern  lyrists,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sawyer,  pleads  for  consideration  for  those  who — 

“ Battle’s  hottest  brunt  sustaininpr. 

Only  short  of  victory  gaining,” 

fail  to  win  the  “ pmans  and  triumphal  greeting”  of  the 
multitude.  But  there  are  many  exhibitors  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society’s  annual  display  to  whom  the  patronizing 
pat  on  the  back  of  honourable  mention  is  an  affront.  Had 
they  competed  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  might 
incur  such  an  iudignity,  they  would  have  no  cause  to 
grumble  ; but  when  the  mine  is  sprung  upon  them  without 
warning,  we  can  understand  a sense  of  annoyance,  even 
if  it  we  re  intended  as  a compliment.  One  thing  is,  how- 
ever, tolerably  certain,  that  the  jury  was  an  honest  and  a 
capable  one,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  their  awards  will 
in  the  main  give  satisfaction. 

The  engineer  photographers  at  Chatham — or,  to  be  pre- 
cise, the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham— exhibit 
a number  of  landscapes  of  large  size,  all  of  an  even  high 
level  of  excellence.  Some  views  in  Wales,  and  some  of 
Tintern  Abbey,  are  very  fine,  and  free  from  the  opaque 
want  of  detail  too  common  in  photographs  of  ivy-clad  ruins. 
Captain  G.  11.  Verney  has  several  good  views  of  the  same 
class  of  scenery,  in  some  of  which  he  has  fallen  into  the 
error  to  which  we  have  just  referred — blackness  in  the 
shadows  of  masses  of  ivy  and  shadowed  portions  of  archi- 
tecture. In  some  cases,  too  (as  iu  74,  75,  and  7C),  he  has 
marred  the  value  of  his  views  by  getting  too  near  to  his 
subject,  and  so  including  an  insufficient  portion  of  it  to 
make  a satisfactory  picture.  Alfred  Pettit  sends  various 
views  of  English  lake  scenery.  Many  of  them  are  very 
interesting,  but  he  scarcely  does  justice  to  such  a richly 
picturesque  district,  and  errs  frequently  in  the  direction  of 
blackness.  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  sends  some  capital  views 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  repeatedly  shows  skill  in  se- 
lection by  making  a charming  picture  of  a simple  lane 
scene.  The  lane  scene,  including  BonchurchiPond  (61),  is 
a good  example,  although  the  pond  itself  being  in  shadow 
gives  a large  mass  of  gloom  in  the  picture.  Whether  at 
some  other  hour  in  the  day  more  light  could  have  been  got 
on  the  pond  we  cannot  say.  The  coast  at  Luccombe  (82) 
is  wild,  and,  probably,  interesting  to  a geologist,  but 
scarcely  pictorial.  Mr.  F.  Beasley’s  frames  contain,  as 
usual,  some  excellent  work — neat,  precise,  and  careful, 
without  lacking  pictorial  elements.  They  are  good  exam- 
ples of  the  Fothergill  process,  to  which  Mr.  Beasley  stead- 
fastly adheres.  The  Rev.  B.  T.  Thompson  sends  a few 
interesting  examples  of  the  blending  of  the  photographer’s 
interests  with  those  of  the  angler.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  the  two  hobbies  might,  be  well  joined,  the  rod 
packing  admirably  with  the  tripod  legs.  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  us  the  landing  of  a trout,  at  least  a two-pounder,  we 
imagine,  from  the  interest  of  the  two  disciples  of  the  gentle 
Izaak.  The  Angler’s  Rest  (119)  is  another  good  picture  by 
the  same  photographer.  Mr.  A.  Donald  gives  a similar 
subject,  a quiet,  shady  pool,  entitled,  the  Trout’s  Retreat 
(148). 

The  Highland  scenes  by  the  same  gentleman  are  well 
chosen  and  characteristic.  Mr.  M.  Whiting  sends  several 
frames  of  small  landscapes  and  rural  subjects,  fairly  repre- 
senting the  style  familiar,in  exhibitions  of  a few  years  ago — 
clean,  sharp,  black-and-white  pictures  without  almosphere 
or  sky.  Mr.  H.  W.  Reeves  sends  a frame  (189)  containing 
landscape  and  interiors,  both  good,  the  latter  especially 
fine.  Mr.  Brightmau’s  frame  of  stereos,  entitled  ” Stray 
Beeps  in  Pleasant  Places,”  are  interesting.  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Howman’s  views  of  the  Thames  at  Iffley  are  fine,  bold,  and 
picturesque.  Captain  Abney  contributes  very  little  this 
year ; but  his  charming  half  dozen  frames  (219  and  follow- 
ing) are  very  excellent.  Lieut.  Darwin,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  sends  three  very  picturesque  views 
of  Tintern.  Dr.  Huggins  sends  three  frames  of  small  pic- 
tures, which  are  amongst  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition ; they 
are  exquisite  in  their  delicacy  and  pictorial  value. 
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recommend  every  visitor  to  take  especial  care  to  see  them  : 
they  are  245,  24G,  and  247,  the  negatives  on  gelatine  plates, 
and  the  prints  by  ^Villi8’s  platinum  process,  which  appears 
to  suit  them  well.  A frame  by  Mr.  II.  A.  If.  Daniel  con- 
tains some  very  admirable  pictures,  well-selected,  and  well- 
treated  landscapes. 

W e have  said  before  that  the  Exhibition  w as  distinguished 
by  a high  level  of  general  excellence.  It  hence  includes 
many  fine  landscapes  not  calling  for  individual  notice. 
Amongst  these  are  some  good  views  in  Ucigate,  by  Allan 
W.  Richardson  ; the  excellent  Welsh  views  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Conway ; landscapes  by  Corporal  James  Miller,  Ernest 
Soutter,  A Galloway,  A.  Clout,  C.  Bosseti,  C.  G.  Cutchey, 
W.  S.  Hobson,  E.  Hyde,  C.  K.  Lenthall,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Holden  Hambrough,  and  others,  many  of  which  possess 
many  merits. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

The  allegations  in  the  recent  libel  case  to  the  effect  that 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  had  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  publication  and  sale  of  her  por- 
traits, but  without  success,  has  excited  considerable  interest 
in  the  question,  to  whom  does  the  copyright  in  a photo- 
graphic portrait  belong?  The  Solicitors'  Journal  h&a  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject ; — “ The  statement  of  the 
prosecutor  in  a case  which  has  recently  occupied  a police 
court,  that  ‘ he  and  Lis  solicitor  had  taken  every  step  to 
prevent  photographs  of  his  wife  from  being  sold,’  recalls 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  law’  as  regards  copyrig.it  in 
photographic  portraits.  Photographs  were  placed  by  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1862  on  the  same  footing  as  paintings 
and  drawings  ; and  with  regard  to  photographs  ‘ executed 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  a good  or  valuable  con- 
sideration ’ the  provision  is  satisfactory.  The  person  exe- 
cuting the  negative  does  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof, 
unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  an  agreement  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  executed  ; in  the  absence  of  such  agreement  the  copy- 
right belongs  to  that  person,  and  he  may  recover  by  sum- 
mary proceedings  before  justices,  against  any  person  in- 
fringing his  copyright,  a sum  not  exceeding  JGIO  for  each 
offence,  negatives  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
copies  being  also  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 
But  where  the  photograph  is  not  executed  for  any  person 
‘ for  a good  and  valuable  consideration,’  but  gratuitously  or 
by  stealth,  these  salutary  provisions  do  not  apply  ; for,  as 
it  has  been  said,  no  one  has  a copyright  in  his  own  face. 
The  Copyright  Commissioners,  in  their  recent  report,  say 
that,  ‘ considering  the  facility  of  multiplying  copies,  and 
the  tendency  .among  photographers  to  exhibit  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  persons  in  sliop  windows,  it  may  be  thought 
th.at  there  is  even  greater  reason  for  giving  the  persons 
whose  portraits  are  taken  control  over  the  multiplication  of 
copies  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  a painting.’  ” 

The  quotation  from  the  statute  given  by  our  legal  con- 
temporary seems  to  make  the  case  simple  and  clear.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  does  not  state  the  whole  case,  nor 
quote  the  entire  section  of  the  Act.  After  stating  that  the 
copyright  shall  belong  to  the  vendor  or  person  commis- 
sioning or  ordering  the  portrait,  and  paying  for  it,  and  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  executed,  it  proceeds  thus : “ Nor  shall 
the  vendee  or  assignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any  such 
copyright  unless  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  dis- 
position, on  agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  so 
selling  or  disposing  of  the  ►ame,  or  by  his  agent  duly  au- 
thorized, shall  have  been  made  to  that  effect.”  In  short, 
in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  a photographic  portraitist’s 
business  in  which  a portrait  is  ordered  and  p.ayed  for,  no 
copyright  can  accrue,  it  appears,  to  either  party,  portraitist 
or  sitter,  without  an  agreement  in  writing  defining  the 
proprietorship  of  the  copyright. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  section  in  question  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  modification  in  the  passage  of 


the  Bill  through  Committee,  and,  instead  of  recasting  the 
section  entirely,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  and  consistent,  the 
modifications  have  been  grafted  on  to  the  original  draft, 
rendering  it  clumsy,  involved,  and  uncertain  in  meaning. 
In  the  new  Bill  recently  printed,  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  a much  more  perspicuous  manner. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  the  Timet  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — “ The  sale  of  photographs,  the  law  as  to  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis West’s  statement  as  to  his  inability  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  his  wife’s  port:  aits,  is  thus  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  Copyright  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Manners  at  the  close  of  the  last'.Session.  According 
to  this  Bill,  the  copyright  is  to  belong  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  negative  from  which  a photograph  is  printed.  But 
where  the  photograph  has  been  made  on  anyone’s  order  for 
valuable  consideration,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  will 
not  he  entitled  to  sell  a copy  without  that  person’s  consent, 
or  to  expose  it  for  sale  or  exhibit  it.  And  the  person  who 
orders  the  photograph  is  to  have  the  same  right  of  prevent- 
ing the  sale,  the  exposing  for  sale,  or  the  exhibition  of  any 
copy,  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  Similarly 
he  is  to  be  empowered  to  take  proceedings  in  case  the  copy- 
right be  infringed.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
copyright,  which  is  at  present  for  the  lifetime  of  the  artist 
and  seven  years  afterwards,  the  proposal  is  to  fix  it  at  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  publication.” 


“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OI'EHATOR. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Cripple  and  Religious  Photographers — Retouching! 

I COULD  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  telling  of  eccentric 
characters  iu  our  profession  whom  I have  met ; many  of 
whom,  thank  Heaven,  like  the  glass  pictures  and  Daguerreo. 
types,  have  died  out.  I could  tell  you  of  the  photographer 
whose  ptvrents  had  seriously  thought  of  making  him  a tailor 
instead,  owing  to  his  physical  infirmities — it  being  in  the 
end  a toss  up.  It  is  marvellous  the  number  of  cripples  you 
would  meet  with  in  our  profession  a few  years  since ! If  a 
lad  had  a weak  head,  a wobbly  back,  wanted  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  or  was  otherwise  incapacitated  to  take  his  place  along- 
side the  ordin.ary  tradesman,  the  fond  parents  immediately 
decided  that  photography  being  a light  (?)  and  genteel 
business,  and  a little  more  respectable  than  a tailor,  he 
should  take  a few  lessons,  and  then  father’s  savings  would 
easily  start  him  ! This  is  a fact : I Inave  known  of  several 
instances,  but  they  are  now  no  more.  They  could  make  a 
fair  clean  picture  as  the  times  went,  and  friends  flocked 
round  them,  bringing  others  with  them — indeed,  I think  all 
their  customers  were  more  or  less  tinged,  or,  I should  s.ay, 
influenced — by  charity  or  pity.  No  matter — they  lived  their 
little  lives,  drooped,  and  died,  whether  by  their  natural  in- 
firmities or  the  smell  of  the  chemicals  I know  not ; but  they 
left  photography  as  they  found  it,  neither  improving  it 
nor  even  keeping  pace  with  it.  I think  and  speak  of  these 
lame  dabblers  with  all  the  pity  and  gentleness  that  the 
strong  must  ever  feel  for  the  weak.  Yet  I cannot  help 
adverting  to  them,  inasmuch  that  I can  recollect  once  upon 
a time  of  wishing — actually  wishing — that  1 had  some 
flaming  deformity  about  me.  I had  gone  to  fill  a situation  in 
a city  where  there  were  only  three  photographers  then,  and 
they  were  all  cripples.  The  inh.abitants  seemed  to  think 
that  to  want  an  eye  or  a leg,  or  have  a humped  back,  was 
a peculiarity  of  the  business;  and  when  I appeared  among 
them  they  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  iu  amazement. 
They  would  watch  me — silently  look  over  my  fair  propor- 
tions, and  then  exclaim — “ Him  a photographer — him ! 
Well  1 never  ! ” They  made  me  ashamed  of  my  strength. 

I could  tell  you  about  the  photographer  who  smudged 
along  during  the  summer  months  in  a btek  yard  with  a glass 
top,  and  delighted  a winter  audience  as  a clown  over 
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Christmas.  I could  tell  you  about  the  female  photogra- 
pher  iu  most  cases  a vile  imposition — to  whom  the  timid 

and  nervous  ladies  rushed,  and  to  whom  unruly  urchins 
were  presented  by  tne  hundred,  and  where  the  blushing 
youth  would  sometimes  sympathetically  wander.  I could 
tel!  you  about  the  flashing,  dashing  photographer  who 
seemed  to  be  doing  so  well,  who  was  always  dressed  in  the 
tip  top  of  fashion,  “ with  rings  and  farthingales  and 
things,”  who  was  “ hail  fellow,  well  met  ” withal)  the  actors 
and  drove  the  actresses  out  on  Sundays,  and  yet  who  had. 
to  bolt  one  day  without  bidding  anyone  good-bye.  And  I 
could  tell  you  about  the  religious  photographer  who  never 
seemed  to  do  anything,  and  yet  who  was  every  year  build- 
ing a house  or  buying  one. 

I must  tell  you  something  about  this  last  one,  for  he  is 
common,  and,  what  is  better,  he  is  successful.  Whether 
he  is  in  earnest  with  his  religion  or  not  I don’t  care  the 
value  of  a brass  farthing.  Enough  that  I know  his  style ! 
He  is  suave — he  is  soft— he  is  wheedling — in  fact,  he 
verges  on  the  lick-spittle  ; his  maxim  is  a good  one  : more 
is  got  by  licking  than  by  kicking ! He  has  a puritanical  air, 
and  his  ready  smile  shows  his  well-kept  teeth ; he  b.as  a 
passion  for  shaking  hands,  and  fondles  the  ladies’  soft  palms 
affectionately  ; he  has  apropos  texts  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  any  amount ; he  wraps  a tract  round  his  cartes  when  he 
posts  them  ; he  talks  in  fatherly  language  to  young  .ladies, 
and  advises  the  young  men  sternly  ; he  carries  a Moody 
and  Sankey  hymn  book  in  his  coat  tail,  and  goes  to  all  the 
tea  fights ; he  grins  and  smiles,  quotes  Scripture,  and 
wriggles  himself  into  every  one’s  good  graces— distributes 
his  circulars — never  enters  a public  house — and  succeeds  1 

Now,  you  know,  this  is  no  fancy  picture — he  is  a real 
bona  fide  photographer,  and  I am  not  joking  when  1 tell 
you  that  I am  half  inclined  to  envy  him  his  talents  ; for 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.  I,  a man  of  the  world,  re- 
cognize and  admire  the  attributes  of  my  religious  brother. 
He  hath  goods  and  chatties  around  him,  while  I am  like 
the  Bedouin  of  the  Desert!  Oh,  my  friends,  rolling  stones, 
like  poor  Geo,  gather  no  moss!  (Note;  My  wife  has  seen 
the  last  line,  and  insinuated  that  what  I have  lost  in  moss 
I have  gained  in  polish — a very  flattering  notion.)  To  young 
beginners  who  wish  to  succeed,  Icanuotdo  better  than  advise 
them  to  follow  in  my  religious  friend’s  footsteps.  The  path 
is  safe,  and  the  goal  is  sure  ! One  thing  1 will  yet  mention 
in  regard  to  my  religious  friend  that  may  be  of  service  to 
his  followers,  and  enlighten  such  old  stagers  as  myself  : he 
sends  his  bills  out  three  times  ; twice  the  bill  goes  home 
endorsed  “ with  respectful  thanks  ; ” the  third  time  it  goes 
he  adds,  P.S. — '1  he  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  This 
generally  has  the  desired  effect,  for  a P.O.O.  or  a cheque 
per  return  gladdens  his  heart. 

1 could  tell  you  about  the  process  and  secret  selling  days, 
when  hoary-headed  rascals  wandered  the  country,  making 
a nice  little  living  out  of  the  struggling  and  credulous 
photographer.  I could  tell  you  all  about  the  carbon  pro- 
cess— the  Saronytype — photo-crayons — Edwardtypes,  and 
a legion  of  other  types  that  would  not  profit  any  one.  I 
slip  over  all  those.  Put  the  carbon  process  on  one  side, 
and  look  back  over  these  past  twenty  years,  and  you  will 
find  the  silver  process — the  albumen  print — in  almost  the 
same  state  now  as  then.  During  all  these  years  there  is 
but  one  notch  in  the  stick  of  time  worthy  of  record. 

Retouching ! 

Some  of  our  sitters  have  indeed  reason  to  thank  the 
inventor  of  this  art.  Ilow  do  you  fancy  Miss  Freckle 
would  have  looked  if  she  had  got  a print  from  the  pure 
materials  ; or  do  you  think  Crowfoot,  Esq.,  would  have 
given  you  so  nice  an  order  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  re- 
touching ? Indeed,  now  I think  of  it,  we  ourselves  have 
reason  to  thank  the  inventor  of  retouching  ; for  I am  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  gentle  art,  our  occupation,  like  Othello’s, 
would  have  been  gone — at  least,  I feel  sure  that  a great 
Qijnabgr  of  ojjr  present  sitters  would  never  have  troubled 
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us  if  we  could  not  spirit  away  the  unpoetical  wart  or  the 
tell-tale  pimple. 

Madam  Rachel  was  a farce  compared  with  the  skilful 
retoucher ; a few  light  touches  of  the  latter’s  pencil,  and 
ten  years  drop  as  if  by  magic  off  the  age  of  his  subject. 
The  lines  of  care  and  trouble  vanish  ; the  hollow  cheek  is 
rounded  ; the  sunken  eye  sparkles  ; the  horse-shoe  mouth 
loses  its  melancholy  corners.  It  is  wonderful — it  is  im- 
mense—the  power  of  the  retoucher. 

To  become  a thorough  retoucher  one  must  lay  in  a great 
store  of  patience  and  perseverance. 

‘•Every  wise  observer  knows — 

Every  watchful  gazer  sees — 

Nothing  grand  or  beautiful  grows. 

Save  by  gradual  slow  degrees.” 

I was  slow,  awfully  slow,  at  picking  it  up.  At  one 
time  it  was  my  bug-bear  : I could  see  it  stand  between  me 
and  good  situations.  The  number  of  negatives  I spoiled 
was  enormous  in  my  efforts  to  conquer  it.  My  first  false 
steps  were  in  grinding  the  picture  almost  off  the  plate  in  my 
earnest  efforts  to  obtain  a proper  tooth  to  my  pencil,  and 
then  in  using  a soft  B pencil  that  made  marks  of  such  a 
decided  stamp  that  it  was  no  wonder  I got  disgusted 
when  I looked  upon  the  miserable  result : the  pictures 
were  worse  than  if  I had  left  them  alone.  However,  I 
was  not  to  be  beaten.  I got  a specimen — a German 
print — and  went  at  it  again.  I was  more  cautious  in 
roughing  the  varnish.  I used  a harder  pencil,  and  gradu- 
ally, as  I toiled  and  worked,  I discovered  the  secret  of  all 
secrets,  viz.,  that  the  lighter  the  touch  the  more  success- 
ful was  the  result.  Most  beginners,  I believe,  fall  into 
the  same  mistake,  and  lean  too  heavily  with  the  pencil. 
Another  stumbling-block  of  mine  was  looking  too  close 
at  the  negative.  Of  course,  this  may  be  a natter  that 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  eyes  of  the  operator ; but 
in  my  case  1 was  so  eager  to  fill  up  every  minute  flaw 
in  the  skin,  that  I lost  the  general  roundness  that  makes 
the  retouched  picture  so  charming.  Let  young  beginners 
mind  what  I say  about  this,  and  let  me  advise  them 
strongly  not  to  neglect  this  now  all-important  branch  of 
our  business.  Independent  of  the  pecuniary  emoluments 
that  the  high-class  retoucher  every  where  gets,  he,  in  my 
estimation,  doubles  the  pleasure  of  his  work.  Is  it  not 
a delight  to  see  the  disappearance  of  skin  blemishes — the 
rugose  image  slowly  revolve  itself  into  a picture  round, 
soft,  and  beautiful?  I know  there  are  a certain  class  who 
cry  out  against  retouching;  they  deelare  it  takes  from 
the  character  of  the  face,  loses  the  likeness,  and  otherwise 
hurts  the  artistic  attributes  of  the  picture.  This  is  all 
stuff!  AVhen  1 was  struggling  to  learn  the  art,  I would 
very  often  overload  the  face,  but  that  was  my  inexperi- 
ence. 1 now  know  at  a glance  where  to  put  the  touches 
and  when  to  stop  the  process.  I am  in  a house  where 
we  retouch  every  negative  very  highly,  and  1 can  safely 
say  we  never  lose  a likeness ; we  certainly  take  a few  years 
off  the  sitters’  ages  ; but  this  is  an  amiable  weakness  that 
brings  us  nice  returns  in  the  shape  of  largo  orders. 

It  is  a curious  thing  in  human  nature  that  man,  woman, 
or  child  never  wish  to  look  older  or  even  so  old  as  they 
are,  and  consequently  the  operator  who  can  strip  a few 
years  off  the  sallow  face  of  the  old  maid — reduce  the  fair, 
fat,  and  forty  proportions  of  the  widow  to  something  trim 
and  comfortable — give  to  the  aged-bachelor  an  air  of 
juvenality — is  bound  to  succeed. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  old  hands  like  myself,  who 
had  to  make  the  best  of  their  negatives  by  means  of  the 
developing  and  re-developing  solutions,  when  a little  blue 
or  yellow  was  all  the  additional  help  that  could  be  given  to 
the  picture,  far  outstrip  the  young  ones.  The  young 
operator  is  rash  and  sanguine  1 If  he  gets  a negative  that 
is  defectively  lighted — a negative  under  or  over- exposed — 
a negative  with  streaks  and  comets  all  over  it — he  will  ex- 
claim, “Oh,  hang  it!  That  will  do,  it  can  easily  bo 
made  straight  in  the  retouching  ” 
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This  is  an  awful  mistake.  Instead  of  using  retouching 
here,  you  are  abusing  it ; instcad'of  ^taking  it  ;as;a  help 
to  the  good  negatives,  you  are  making  it  do  the  work  of 
the  chemicals  or  your  own  bad  manipulation.  A dirty 
negative,  with  all  the  retouching  in  the  world,  will  never 
make  a clean  print.  When  my  young  friends  get  such  a 
negative,  I advise  them  strongly  to  set  it  aside  and  rectify 
the  evil  at  once  by  taking  another  plate  : ten  minutes  will 
do  it,  and  the  satisfaction  afterwards  will  amply  repay  you. 

Now  I hope  these  few  hints  will  be  taken  in  the  hearty 
manner  they  are  given.  One  more  word.  I was  for  years 
troubled  by  the  varnish — some  was  too  sticky,  some  too 
hard — and  I may  mention  now  th.at  I have  discovered  a 
varnish  and  an  accompanying  medium  that  work  like 
magic.  It  is  sold  by  one  of  our  largest  wholesale  houses — 
has  the  qualities  of  being  both  cheap  and  priceless.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  name  here  ; but, 
should  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  know,  they  can  drop  a 
note  to  the  Editor,  when  I shall  be  happy  to  give  the  de- 
sired information. 

(To  he  continued). 


PLATT’S  TRACING  APPARATUS. 

BY  S.  L.  PLATT.# 

A GREAT  many  photographers  cannot  afford  a solar  camera, 
and  an  apparatus  that  would  enable  them  to  have  some  of 
its  advantages  will  doubtless  be  of  service  to  them. 

The  first  step  is  to  procure  the  enlarged  sketches  of  the 
picture  you  propose  to  make.  This  I do  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  which  I shall  describe  below. 

As  I have  said,  my  invention  is  for  tracing  or  sketching 
for  crayon  or  other  portraits.  It  can  be  used  by  any  one, 
and  for  enlarging  any  object  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
top,  which  is  to  contain  the  picture,  face  down.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  size,  from  eight  by  ten  to  life-size.  The  lens, 
the  movable  front  for  focussing,  clamps  for  holding  the 
movable  top,  which  is  adjusted  from  inside,  and  governs 
the  size  of  the  object,  and  the  reflector  to  throw  strong 
sunlight  ou  the  object,  will  all  be  seeu  iu  the  diagram  ; 


also,  the  table  or  stand  upon  which  the  paper,  or  material 
upon  which  to  draw  the  image  as  it  is  reflected  down,  is 
placed.  This  is  a very  useful  instrument  for  any  gallery, 
as  any  card  can  be  enlarged  to  a perfect  eight  by  ten,  or 
larger,  to  show  the  customer  how  he  would  appear  in  a 
large  portrait,  which  might  induce  him  to  have  one  made. 
The  one  I have  is  intended  for  a ten-inch  head,  or  from 
that  down  to  eight  hy  ten.  It  is  two  feet  square  at  the 
base,  four  feet  high,  fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  centre,  with 
a twelve-inch  arm  to  the  reflector.  The  reflector  has  three 
movements,  or  six,  counting  the  backward  movements. 

The  movable  box  has  only  two  movements,  up  and  down, 
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for  governing  the  size  of  the  reflection.  The  box.is  nine 
inches  square,  one  inside  of  the  other,  fastened  with  a 
thumb-screw  inside  of  the  front  curtain.  The  movable 
top  is  raised  and  lowered  from  the  inside,  and  fastened  by 
a clamp  with  a thumb-screw  in  front.  The  thumb-screw 
is  ten  inches  long,  to  reach  clear  across  the  front.  The 
strip  across  the  centre,  holding  the  reflector,  is  eighteen 
inches  long.  The  box  or  frame-work  is  covered  with  soft 
flannel,  and  lined  with  thick  yellow  paper,  so  no  light  gets 
in  save  the  reflected  light.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
image  is  very  strong,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a finished 
picture.  The  rays  falling  in  at  the  top  make  it  a very 
pleasant  light  to  work  in,  just  right  for  comfort,  some- 
thing like  twilight.  It  takes  one  to  trace  by  measure,  as 
all  portraits  do  on  canvas  or  cardboard,  from  two  to  four 
hours. 

Au  artist  rarely  crayons  two  heads  alike  from  the  same 
picture,  and  do  his  best.  I can  with  this  make  eight 
sketches  with  ten-inch  head  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  have 
them  alike  every  time,  for  I will  not  change  the  focus,  and 
pin  the  paper  each  time  at  the  same  place.  Changing  the 
position  of  the  reflector  does  not  change  the  reflection,  as 
it  leaves  the  picture  every  time  alike.  This  is  not  usually 
the  case  with  a solar  printer. 

1 am  a great  fiiend  to  the  solar  camera,  but  I can,  by 
using  a condenser,  do  the  same  work  by  this. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

{From  the  South  London  Press.) 

The  Photographic  E.xhibition  year  by  year  grows  more  inter- 
esting as  by  degrees  improvements  in  manipulation  are  per- 
lected  and  progress  in  art  attained.  We  are  afraid  that  in 
tormer  years  a great  number  of  monstrosities,  judged  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  found  .a  place  on  the  walls  ; but  these 
have  gradually  grown  less  and  less,  and  the  taste  and  teeling 
now  manifested  would  'lo  credit  to  art  exhibitions  of  much 
greater  pretensions.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
collection  now  on  view  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East ; and 
the  general  public,  who,  as  a rule,  know  very  little  of  what  (he 
photographic  art  is  capable,  would  do  well  to  visit  the  Exhibi- 
tion, lor  we  can  safely  say  they  will  be  surprised  and  pleased. 
In  technical  qualities,  the  photographs  ot  the  best  men  of  the 
present  day  are  perfect,  and  the  point  at  issue  appears  to  be 
what  is  the  best  process  which  combint  s the  greatest  rapidity 
and  excellence.  Without  going  into  details,  we  may  say  that 
hitherto  the  collodion  wet  process  has  answered  most  of  the  re- 
quirements of  tho  photographer,  and  until  a few  months  ago 
no  other  process  could  compete  with  it.  Latterly,  however,  a 
gelatine  dry  process  has  been  much  improved — so  much  so, 
that  while  much  more  conveniently  worked,  it  is  considerably 
more  rapid  and  the  results  are  nearly  equal.  We  say  nearly, 
because,  although  isolated  examples  may  be  produced  which 
are  quite  as  good  as  those  by  collodion,  the  general  quality  of 
the  work  is  not  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  which  the  prac- 
tised photographer  can  always  ensure  with  the  old  process. 
This,  however,  may  be  but  a question  of  time  and  experience. 
Of  the  superior  rapidity  of  the  gelatine  process  there  is  but  ono 
opinion  ; and  when  wo  state  that  a swallow  in  the  act  of  flying, 
as  well  as  its  reflection  in  a poo),  can  bo  photographed  as 
sharply  as  though  tho  bird  had  paused  with  its  wings  out- 
stretched for  the  purpose,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  mar- 
vellous actinic  quality.  Of  the  gelatine  process  there  are  any 
number  of  examples  in  the  present  Exhibition,  and  foremost  are 
j those  produced  by  the  South  London  exhibitors.  Nothing 
finer  in  this  way  than  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  of 
22,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  has  ever  been  shown.  As  soft 
and  as  delicate  as  the  best  productions  of  collodion,  they  have 
also  that  desirable  atmospheric  effect  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  so  many  photographs.  Mr.  Gale  is  the  fortunate  gentle- 
man who  has  captured  tho  swallow  referred  to  above,  and  tho 
picture  (No.  6)  is  altogether  a charming  one.  Not  less  so  are 
“ Brixham  Trawlers  ” (Nos.  4 and  6),  “ On  the  Mole  ” (Nos.  51 
and  53),  and  many  others.  Small  in  size,  they  are  perfect  in 
composition  and  technique.  Mr.  S.  Payne  Jennings,  of  6, 
Rosendale  Road,  West  Dulwich,  is  another  photographer  who 
has  earned  a repntation  for  artistic  work,  and  his  contributions, 
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thongb  to  oiir  thinking  not  so  interesting  as  his  “ Examples  of 
the  Poets  ” last  year,  show  fine  taste  and  excellent  judgment, 
lie  sends.'eighl  pictures  illustrative  of  English  and  Irish  scenery. 
Of  these,  three  are  by  the  dry  gelatine  process,  and,  fine  as 
they  are,  they  are  inferior  to  those  by  collodion.  There  is  a 
fulness  and  richness  of  effect  in  the  latter  that  we  miss  in  the 
former,  which,  by  contrast,  appear  somewhat  flat.  Mr. 
Jennings’  work  is,  however,  undoubtedly  exceedingly  good, 
and  as  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  collodion  process,  ho  de- 
servedly occupies  a high  position.  Mr.  Mathew  Whiting,  of 
Lavender  Hill,  a veteran  exhibitor,  dieplays  all  his  wonted 
skill  of  manipulation  in  a series  of  very  interesting  views. 
Captain  Verney,  of  Esher,  Surrey,  has  some  excellent  land- 
scapes, and  Dr.  Huggins,  of  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  throe  views, 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  they  were  developed  four  weeks 
after  exposure.  Dr.  Huggins’  pictures  are  printed  by  Willis’s 
platinum  process,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
farther  on.  Mr.  B.  King,  of  Croydon,  also  exhibits  an  instan- 
taneous picture  (No.  2G)  taken  on  a gelatine  plate  ; Mr.  Allan 
Richardson,  of  Croydon,  a view  near  Reigate  ; and  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  Jun.,  of  Hoe  Place,  Woking,  some  clover  instantaneous 
studios  on  gelatine  plates  made  by  himself.  Mr.  W.  Bedford 
shows  landscapes  possessing  all  the  care  and  clearness  which 
distinguish  his  work.  If  Mr.  Bedford  could  get  rid  of  a certain 
mechanical  look  which  his  pictures  have,  they  would  gain 
immensely.  M.  S.  G.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury,  gives  eviduice  of 
his  industry  in  a large  number  of  very  interesting  landscapes 
and  studies  ; and  Mrs.  Payne  shows  some  clever  pictures  of 
flowers  and  still  life.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  views  ot  Burnham 
Beeches  are  perfect  in  their  way,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
sea  and  cloud  effects  could  not  well  bs  surpassed. 

The  Exhibition  is  not  particularly  strong  in  portraiture,  but 
what  there  is  is  good.  Mr.  Rochor,  of  Chicago,  fairly  takes 
the  palm  for  variety  and  artistic  excellence  in  what  maybe 
termed  ordinary  portrait  work — a collection  of  “ Panel  ’ ’ portraits 
being  particularly  noticeable.  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Worthing  ; 
M.  Boucher,  Brighton  ; and  Mr.  Byrne,  Richmond,  all  exhibit 
good  work.  There  are  few  attempts  at  what  once  used  to  be 
regarded  as  the  be-all-and-end-all  of  photography-composition 
printing,  that  is  to  say,  pictures  made  up  of  two  or  more  nega- 
tives. Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  high 
priest  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  art,  and  he  shows  all  his 
old  skill  in  a large  composition  picture  entitled  “Between  Two 
Lights.’’  Clever  it  undoubtedly  is,  though  one  could  but  wish 
the  only  figure  in  the  picture  had  been  better  worth  the  trouble 
evidently  bestowed  on  the  work  as  a whole.  Mr.  H.  Garrett 
Cocking,  of  26,  The  Parade,  High  Road4  Lee,  shows  some 
interesting  genre  pictures,  and  has  a well-executed  enlarge- 
ment of  a group  taken  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statbam, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Walworth,  and  President  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  T.  Fry,  of  Surbiton,  has 
also  some  specimens  of  good  work. 

Not  the  least  notable  exhibits  are  the  specimens  of  platinum 
rinting  shown  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  2,  St. 
lildred’s  Terrace,  Bromley  Road,  Leo.  The  stigma  which 
always  rests  upon  the  ordinary  photographin  print  is  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  with  which  the  picture  is  formed  is  not  stable, 
and  hence,  sooner  or  later,  the  photograph  must  change  colour 
or  fade.  Platinum  prints,  on  the  contrary,  are  be'ieved  to  be 
perfectly  permanent,  while  the  working  of  the  process  may  be 
reckoned  by  minutes  as  compared  with  hours  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  drawback  is  the  slatiness  and  feebleness  of  tone 
which  at  present  make  it  unsuitable  for  portraits.  For  book 
illustration,  however,  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Mr.  W.  Cobb, 
of  Woolwich,  shows  some  skilful  specimens  of  portraiture 
printed  in  platinum  ; and  Mr.  T.  G.  Hemery,  of  Hanover 
Street,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  a portrait  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Photographic  Society,  similarly  printed.  There 
are  a number  of  photographs  taken  by  the  artificial  luxograph 
light,  and  also  by  the  electric  light.  Mr.  J.  Hazard,  of  C,  The, 
Pavement,  Clapham,  shows  a collection  of  fancy  dress  pictures 
taken  between  ten  p.ni.  and  six  a.m.  on  gelatine  plates  by 
luxograph,  which  are  more  noticeable  from  this  fact  and  from 
their  technical  excellence  than  for  the  subjects.  To  say  the 
truth,  one  or  two  are  not  a little  absurd.  This,  however,  may 
not  be  Mr.  Hazard’s  fault.  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  is,  wo  believe, 
the  Only  exponent  of  portraits  by  the  electric  light,  and  some 
are  certainly  as  good  as  they  could  have  been  had  they  been 
produced  in  daylight.  The  Autotype  Company,  as  usual,  con- 
tribute a goodly  collection  of  their  excellent  work — a number 
of  photographs  on  enamel  being  particularly  noteworthy,  Mr. 


R.  Faulkner  shows  some  Autotype  prints  of  his  very  artistic 
portraits  of  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has  also 
some  charming  specimens  of  the  powder  printing  process  on 
opal.  We  miss  the  name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  of 
Regent  Street,  from  among  the  exhibitors.  Next  year  we  hope 
he  will  enhance  the  value  ot  the  Exhibition  by  something  from 
his  hand.  The  pictures,  as  a- whole,  have  been  well  hung,  and 
every  attention  to  visitors  in  regard  to  explanation  of  processes, 
&c.,  is  paid  by  the  courteous  ossistant  secretary,  Mr.  Edwin 
Cocking,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham.  The  Exhibition  remains 
open  during  the  month,  and  on  Saturdays  until  ten  p.m. 

[From  Funny  Folks.) 

A VISIT  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition  is  a positive  lux-ury. 
The  committee,  with  great  thoughtfulness,  have  provided  a num- 
ber of  cartes  for  those  making  a perambulation  of  the  room. 
The  novelty  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  number  of  portraits  on  “ dry 
plates,'’  a feat  hitherto  believed  to  be  impossible  ; although  the 
art  was  evidently  known  among  the  Jews,  as  we  read  of  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  being  presented  to  Herodias  on  a dish. 
Portraits  on  “ wet  plates  ’’  have  nothing  to  do  with  water-colours, 
as  some  suppose  ; while  the  difference  between  the  photographic 
and  the  dinner  plate  appears  to  be  that  in  one  case  the  plate,  and 
in  the  other  the  sitter,  is  placed  on  the  “rack.” 

The  pictures  by  the  electric  light  are  very  striking,  and  those 
by  the  gelatine  process,  from  their  extreme  rapidity,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  perfectly  angelactinic.  In  fact,  gelatine  is  now  run- 
ning a neck-and-ueck  race  with  collodion,  and  so  quick  has  it 
proved  in  taking  pictures  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
“ took  itself  off ! ” — a consummation  no  doubt  devoutly  wished 
for  by  the  old  masters,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  Pretender  in 
this  modern  battle  of  Collodion. 

This,  however,  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  to  the  public, 
who  would  gladly  lend  their  countenance  to  any  improvement  in 
so  “taking”  an  art;  and  in  the  meantime,  let  us  hope  that 
photographers,  while  fiercely  waging  the  contest,  will  maintain 
that  camara-derie  which  has  always  distinguished  them. 


NOTES  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  A.  M.  DE  SILVA.* 

It  will  soon  be  time  again  to  take  up  in  earnest  landscape 
woik  ; in  these  parts  wo  haven’t  had  any  decent  weather  for 
landscaping  worth  mentioning  this  year ; we  had  August 
weather  in  jlay — haze,  haze,  and  nothing  but  haze — it  being 
impossible  to  obtain  anything  presentable  where  distanco 
was  included  in  the  pictures. 

Only  recently  I read  a paragraph  praising  a lens  for  its 
wondrous  depth  of  focus,  near  objects,  and  those  ever  so  far 
— miles— away,  being  sharply  defined.  That  might  be  all 
very  well  in  the  particular  case  of  the  correspondent ; but 
in  a picture  it  is  wofully  inartistic.  We  find  authority,  and 
very  good  authority  too,f  for  getting  some  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  as  near  the  camera  as  possible,  on  which  alone 
to  adjust  the  focus,  entirely  discarding  the  distances,  as 
one  of  the  best  means  in  assisting  to  produce  a truthful 
stereoscopic  effect  of  relief  and  asrial  perspective,  the  want 
of  the  latter  especially  having  constantly  afforded  an  excuse 
for  the  enemies  of  our  art  to  deny  the  possibility  of  artistic 
effect  being  produced  in  the  camera. 

“ Doctors  differ,’’  and  “ things  ofttimes  work  by  the  rule 
of  contrary.”  A good  deal  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  written  about  blurring,  thick  films  being  recommended 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a m inimum.  My  experience  during 
the  past  winter  has  proved  the  very  opposite  to  bo  the  best. 
During  the  winter  I have,  for  several  years  past,  had  occasion 
to  make  a great  many  interior  views.  Where  the  exposure 
is  protracted,  a thick  wet  film  is  much  easier  to  keep  than  a 
thin  one  ; but  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  good 
definition  (on  which  a great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  pic- 
ture depended,  the  rooms  invariably  being  filled  with  small 
photographs)  with  the  thick  films,  I was  obliged  to  abandon 
them  and  return  to  my  former  method — a rather  thin  film, 
when  the  definition  was  always  most  perfect.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  the  same  with  dry  plates  ; more  depending  on 
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the  quality  and  the  colour  ot  the  film  than  on  the  thickness. 
More  anon. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  chain  lightning  and  oyster- 
shell  markings  are  the  bane  of  photographers ; they  both 
appear  on  the  same  side  of  the  film — the  thinnest.  The 
former  appears  to  me  to  be  caused  by  a separation  of  (at 
least  a portion)  the  cotton  and  haloid  salts,  leaving  insensi- 
tive places  on  the  film.  Sometimes  a very  vigorous  shaking 
of  the  collodion  will  mend  matters  ; but  it  can  be  effectively 
cured  by  diluting  the  collodion  a little,  and  after  flowing  it 
over  the  plate,  before  pouring  the  surplus  into  the  bottle, 
lowering  the  upper  corner  of  the  plate  so  as  to  allow  the 
collodion  to  pass  in  a steady  wave  over  the  first  coating. 
The  “ oyster  ” shell,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
years  ago,  can  be  avoided,  to  a certain  extent,  by  keeping 
the  plates  cool  and  the  collodion  cold,  coating  as  rapidly  as 
ossible,  and  losing  no  time  in  getting  them  into  a well 
ept  silver  bath,  draining  the  plates  carefully,  and  keeping 
clean  the  corners  of  the  kits. 

I had  doubts  as  to  the  matching  of  the  new  back  cells  for 
ortrait  lenses  issued  so  long  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Voigtlander ; 

have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  one.  Here  I 
might  mention  that  the  original  objective  and  the  new 
back  cell  were  not  sent  out  together ; the  latter  (through 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  French  and  Co.)  having 
been  loaned  to  substitute  for  the  original  back  cell  of  a por- 
trait lens  made  several  years  ago  ; the  equivalent  focus  of 
the  lens,  a No.  7,  being  18  5 inches,  its  largest  stop  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  focal  length.  The  focus  of  the  new  lens — that 
is,  the  front  of  the  old  combination,  with  the  new  cemented 
back  cell  (in  place  of  the  original  one)  measured  nearly 
fifteen  inches.  It  worked  nicely,  coveriog  well  a 6 by  8 
plate  with  the  largest  stop — ■/  the  definition  being  per- 

fect ; the  depth  of  focus  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing. By  separating  the  cells  a little,  the  field  was  much 
flattened  : and  it  would  cut  considerably  more.  Taking  it 
altogether,  it  will  be  found  a moit  useful  attachment  for 
those  already  possessing  Yoightlander  tubes,  enabling  them 
at  half  ihe  cost  to  have  a practically  much  quicker  work- 
ing lens,  either  for  full-lengths  or  smaller  pictures  ; while 
the  original,  on  account  of  its  longer  focus,  is  better  adapted 
for  the  large  heads. 


IIONOIIABLE  MENTION. 

Sir, — From  the  announcement  in  your  last  referring  to 
awards  at  the  photographic  exhibition,  I fancy  someone  has 
blundered.  Will  you  pardon  my  curiosity  if  I ask  you,  or 
anyone  else  who  can  answer,  to  whom  the  blunder  is  due  ? 
Either  the  jury  has  out-stepped  its  instructions,  or  the 
announcement  of  prizes  offered  which  appeared  in  your  pages 
was  imperfect,  in  it  no  allusion  to  awards  of  honourable 
mention  was  made.  Was  the  jury  empowered  to  award 
honourable  mention,  and  was  the  announcement  deliberately 
withheld?  Or  has  the  jury,  with  an  unlimited  power  to 
award  medals,  of  its  own  motion  undertaken  to  limit  the 
distribution  of  medals,  and  award  “ honourable  mention?  ” 

I ask  this  because  1 have  reason  to  believe  that  “ honour- 
able mention,”  as  compared  with  a medal,  is  regarded  by 
many  as  something  like  a slight;  something  like  a pat  on 
the  back  for  good  intention  in  case  of  failure  to  win  a prize. 
To  be  passed  over  unnoticed  might  mean  that  the  picture 
had  escaped  careful  attention  ; but  to  be  honourably  men- 
tioned implies  examination  and  a verdict  of  “ not  good 
enough. ” 

This  may  be  a trivial  matter,  but  trifles  make  the  sum  of 
human  things,  and  competing’exhibitors  feel  these  trifles. — 
Yours,  A Non-Exhibitor. 


Sir, — I once  heard  a well-known  photographer — I don’t 
think  he  would  object  to  having  his  name  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  it  was  Mr.  Robinson — say  that  he  had  never 


fuflVred  the  indignity  of  “ honorable  mention  ” but  once. 
“ But,”  said  he,  apologetically,  “ it  was  when  I was  very 
young,  and  at  the  hands  of  poor  foreigners  who  knew  no 
better ! ” After  taking,  as  I have  heard,  more  than  fifty 
medals  at  as  many  exhibitions,  I notice  that  be,  with  some 
other  unfortunates,  of  whom  I am  one,  has  again  had  thrust 
upon  him  this  unenviable  distinction.  But  my  object  in 
writing  was  not  so  much  to  point  this  out,  as  to  enquire 
by  what  authority  the  jury  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
award  the  medals  at  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  gave  certificates  of  honourable  mention  at 
all  ? I turn  to  the  prospectus  of  the  Exhibition  issued  by  the 
Council,  and  can  find  no  mention  of  other  awards  than 
medals. 

The  creation  of  distinctions  in  the  awards  is  a decided 
and  much  to  be  deprecated  departure  from  precedent,  and  is 
not  authorized  or  justified  by  any  announcement.  I have 
heard,  and  always  believed,  that  the  reason  why  the  medals 
are  of  bronze  was  not  from  any  motive  of  paltry  economy, 
but  that  there  should  be  no  invidious  distinctions. 

The  jury  of  the  present  exhibition  have  gone  out  of  their 
way,  apparently  without  any  good  reason,  to  introduce  fer 
the  first  time  an  effectual  method  of  oflending  some  of  their 
best  exhibitors.  I think  it  more  than  probable  that  if  some 
of  the  exhibitors  had  been  aware  that  they  would  lay  them- 
selves open  to  this  slight,  their  works  would  not  have  been 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery. 

I cannot  understand  any  photographer  seeing  his  works 
gibbeted  as  second-rate,  without  a sort  of  feeling  of  shame 
coming  over  him.  Total  neglect  I can  understand  and  for- 
give, but  to  be  selected  as  one  of  a lot  to  be  damned  with 
faint  praise  is  irritating,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I can  under- 
stand a veteran  like  the  one  I have  perhaps  unwarrantably 
mentioned,  who  must  feel  surfeited  with  honours,  caring 
very  little  about  it ; but  it  must  be  very  different  with  those 
who  are  not  so  over-burdened  with  decorations. — I am,  sir, 
with  much  regret.  Honorably  Mentioned. 

MEDALS  : TO  WHOM  DUE  ? 

Sir, — A discussion,  an  important  discussion,  has  been 
commenced  in  your  journal  regarding  the  relative  rights  in 
a completed  photograph  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  result.  It  is  a subject  which  I have  debated  in  my 
own  mind  since  I became  practically  acquainted  with  photo- 
graphy, but  I never  broached  the  subject,  as  I did  not  know 
what  the  actual  state  of  matters  was.  I now  find — rather,  I 
admit,  to  my  astonishment — that  prizes  are  given  for  the 
actual  result  merely. 

Without  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  those  who  have  got  prizes  at  any  exhibition,  I 
fail  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  a prize  being  given  for  a 
photograph  which  is  not  the  work — I would  almost  say  the 
entire  work — of  the  exhibitor.  When  do  we  ever  hear  of 
any  painting  which  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  artist?  I 
do  not  believe  that  a landscape  painting,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  or  any  of  the  other  galleries  of  art,  was  ever  the  work 
ot  more  than  one  artist ; and  in  portraits,  while  the  assist- 
ants may  sometimes  do  the  drapery  and  accessories,  the  face, 
which  is  the  chief  point,  is  the  entite  work  of  the  artist. 

Some  of  the  photographic  poitraits  which  may  have  re- 
ceived prizes  may  have  been  the  combined  result  of  six 
persons — the  poser,  the  operator,  the  developer,  the  retoucher, 
the  printer,  and  the  spotter-out.  I do  not  say — because  1 
do  not  know— that  any  one  picture  has  been  or  is  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  combined  efl'orts  of  so  many : but  it  may 
have  been.  To  whom  of  all  these  is  the  meed  of  honour 
due  ? Perhaps  not  one  of  them  gets  it ; but  it  may  be  given 
to  an  exhibitor  who  may  have  been  merely  the  employer  of 
all  these  co-operators. 

Let  photographs  plainly  state  whether  they  are  combina- 
tion photographs,  or  the  actual  work  (up  to  the  printing 
stage,  at  least)  of  one  man,  and  then  the  profession  and  the 
public  can  judge  of  the  real  merits,  not  only  of  every  indi- 
vidual picture,  but  also  of  every  individual  photographer. — 
Yours  obediently,  A.  Z. 
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FRILLING  IN  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

SiE, — Having  cured  some  very  obstinate  cases  of  frilling 
in  gelatine  negatives  by  the  use  of  chrome-alum  in  the 
alkaline  developer,  I recommend  it  to  such  of  my  friends 
as  may  have  any  troubles  in  that  direction.  The  proportion 
to  be  used  varies  from  J to  grain  per  ounce.  U is  alsoof 
use  with  Mr.  Henderson’s  new  developer.  I greatly  prefer 
either  of  the  above  to  the  oxalate  developer,  which  has  no 
latitude  in  its  use,  and  negatives  from  which  I have  found 
to  stain  terribly  after  printing.  The  best  varnish  for  gela- 
tine negatives  1 find  to  bo  Hopkin  aud  Williams’  crystal 
varnish,  with  (if  very  much  printing  is  necessary)  a coating 
of  shellac  varnish  over  it. 

I would  advise  those  who  intensify  with  mercury  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  iodide  in  using  the  mixed  solution,  and  to  pass 
tbe  negatives  after  intensiiication  through  a weak  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Many  negatives  treated  thus  by  me 
in  1861-62  are  still  in  perfect  order. — Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Stuart  Woetley. 


SiJo 


Ealli  m the 


The  Piiotoorapdic  Society’s  E-Xiiibition. — The  Timc^ 
says: — “In  our  notice  of  this  oxhihition  we  remarked  tha^ 
although  the  Royal  Engineers  appeared  among  the  exhibitors 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  views  of  a military  character. 
Since  our  article  was  written  this  want  has  to  a certain  extent 
been  supplied  ; a fine  series  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jellalabad  and  the  Khyber 
Pass  can  now  bo  seen  there,  and  these  views  give  a good  notion 
of  the  wild  character  of  the  country  traversed  by  our  troops.” 
Collodion  in  Surgery.— “ An  interesting  surgical  case,” 
says  Nature,  “ was  recently  reported  by  M.  Larrey  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine.  A young  carpenter  received  a 
blow  from  an  axe  on  his  right  foot.  The  big  toe  was  almost 
completely  detached  ; it  was  held  merely  by  a small  thread  of 
skin,  and  hung  on  the  side  of  the  foot.  Dr.  Gavey,  who  was 
at  once  called  in,  detached  the  toe  completely,  then  after  having 
washed  it  and  the  wound  on  the  foot,  he  adapted  the  two  sur- 
faces as  well  as  possible  one  to  the  other,  and  made  them  hold 
together  by  moans  of  strips  of  lint  soaked  with  collodion  and 
placed  along  the  toe.  When  the  collodion  had  set,  another  strip 
was  wound  round.  Further,  an  apparatus  was  used  to  keep  all 
the  parts  of  the  foot  in  perfect  immobility.  Twelve  days  after, 
the  dressing  gave  no  bad  smell,  the  patient  was  very  well,  and 
desired  to  go  out,  and  twenty-four  days  after  the  accident  the 
cicatrisation  was  perfect.” 

Photographs  for  Rogues’  Galleries. — Mr.  Luke  Fildes’ 
well-known  cartoon  of  “The  Bashful  Sitter,”  the  sturdy  jail- 
bird who  violently  resists  the  operation  of  being  focussed  by 
the  photographing  warder,  and  is  consequently  held  down  by 
main  force  in  front  of  the  camera,  has  found  a curious  redu- 
plication in  real  life.  There  is  under  detention  in  Newgate, 
on  a very  serious  charge,  one  Ambrose  Fortescue,  an  JAmerican. 
It  occurred  to  the  usually  judicious  governor  of  Newgate  that 
the  interests  of  justice  might  bo  served  if  the  police  could  bo 
put  in  possession  of  a portrait  of  Fortescue,  who  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  stand  at  attention  to  be  photographed.  The  Ameri- 
can, however,  preferred  to  stand  on  his  rights  as  an  untried 
prisoner,  and  flatly  refused  to  be  photographed.  Thereupon 
the  governor,  forgetting  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  uncon- 
victed prisoner,  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  photographed 
against  his  will.  Against  this  illegally  high-handed  proceed- 
ing the  prisoner  protested,  and  Mr.  Callan,  on  Monday,  in- 
terpellated the  Horae  Secretary  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cross 
very  promptly  and  candidly  replied  that  the  governor  of  New- 
gate had  acted  entirely  against  the  rules  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  Prison  Commissioners,  having  had  the  circumstances 
brought  under  their  notice,  had  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
what  had  been  done.  Care  will  be  taken,  added  Mr.  Cross,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  irregularity.  The  charge 
against  Fortescue  being  still  sub  judice,  it  cannot  obviously  be 
commented  upon ; but,  should  ho  get  a good  deliverance,  he 
may  be  advised  that  an  action  will  lie  against  filr.  Sidney 
Smith  for  assault  and  battery,  in  causing  him  to  bo  photo- 
graphed against  his  w’ill. — London  Telegraph. 


B.  Revon  (Haute  Saone). — The  cause  of  the  serious  fading  of  the 
portion  of  jjrint  cnclo.sed  we  should  regard  as  due  to  imperfect 
fixation.  The  hypo  fixing  bath  has  been  too  weak,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  employed  to  fix  too  many  prints,  and  was  probably 
acid.  The  germs  of  decay  were  doubtless  left  in  the  print  when 
it  left  the  hypo  bath.  As  a rule,  the  fixing  bath  should  contain 
25  per  cent,  of  hypo,  and  should  not  be  used  at  a temperature  of 
less  than  60°  Fah.  It  is  possible  that  the  green  card  may  have 
facilitated  the  change ; but  whether  it  contained  anything  injurious 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  analysis.  2.  We  do  not  know  the 
precise  formula  used  in  toning  by  the  gentleman  in  question,  but 
we  should  think  it  was  probably  the  acetate  bath.  The  element 
of  chief  importance  in  obtaining  such  tones  is  the  possession  of  a 
brilliant  intense  negative  which  admits  of  deep  printing.  With  a 
deep  print  from  a good  negative  almost  any  toning  bath  will  give 
rich  tlinoa.  The  effect  of  the  tone  is  much  increased  by  mounting 
the  print  in  contact  with  the  glass.  3.  For  a short  preservation 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  appears  to  us  to  be  best  as  described 
1 by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

South  Devon. — We  have  not  made  comparative  trial  of  all  the 
commercial  gelatine  plates,  and  could  scarcely  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  saying  which  was  best  if  we  had.  Of  those  named 
in  your  list  we  have  heard  best  accounts  of  No  3,  and  next  of  No  6. 

C.  B.  (Bath). — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  the  requisite 
information  to  enable  you  to  construct  a changing-box.  We  are 
not  very  familiar  with  the  mechanical  details  of  the  construction 
ef  apparatus;  nor,  however  familiar,  could  such  instructions  bo 
clearly  convoyed  without  the  aid  of  diigrams.  As  a rule,  such 
apparatus,  to  be  of  any  use,  must  bo  made  by  a professional  manu- 
facturer. So  also  of  the  walking  stick  stand. 

A Constant  Reader. — We  fear  that  we  cannot  give  you  a cer- 
tain opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  apparatus  you  describe,  all  of 
which  is  quite  obsolete.  We  give  you  advice  as  to  how  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  value  more  trustworthy  than  an  individual 
opinion.  Write  to  Mr.  Morley,  of  Islington,  to  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Sand’s,  or  any  other  second-hand  dealers,  and  ask  what  they 
will  give  for  the  apparatus  ; or  get  their  catalogues  and  see  at 
what  price  they  offer  similar  old-fashioned  apparatus.  Voight- 
lander,  for  a long  time  after  English  makers  had  adopted  the  im- 
proved style,  made  lenses  not  coincident  in  visual  and  chemical 
foci.  This  defect  may  largely  be  got  over  by  care,  but  it  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  trouble.  We  should  think  that  the  lens 
might  be  used  for  portraiture,  but  its  quickness  can  best  be  as- 
certained by  trial. 

Muddle.— Your  simplest  plan  would  be  to  throw  the  solution 
amongst ) our  residues,  and  make  a new  one.  If,  however,  you  are 
anxious  to  try  the  permanganate,  proceed  as  follows  : —The  bath 
to  be  treated  should  be  turned  out  into  a beaker  or  bottle,  and  a 
drachm  of  a 10-grain  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  a 
pint  of  nitrate  bath  added,  the  solution  being  then  agitated.  If 
the  pink  colour  rapidly  disappear,  a little  more  may  be  cautiously 
added;  and  when  a faint  tinge  of  the  pink  or  purple  colour  re- 
mains, the  solution  should  bo  set  aside  for  a few  hours  to  allow 
the  reaction  lime  for  completion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  on 
adding  permanganate  till  all  trace  of  the  smell  of  alcohol  is  re- 
moved, as  a portion  of  that  body  may  be  present  without  pro- 
ducing injurious  results.  A chocolate-coloured  deposit  of  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  and,  probably,  a little  permanganate  of 
silver,  will  be  thrown  down  if  excess  be  added,  and  the  bath  will 
be  weakened.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  a solution  as  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity  is  not 
very  accurately  indicated  after  treatment  of  this  kind. 
Beginner. — As  a beginner,  learn  to  rely  upon  care  and  artistic 
taste  more  than  upon  special  formula:.  The  developer  used  by 
M.  Adam  Salomon,  about  which  you  enquire,  is  as  follows  : — 

Ammonia  sulphate  of  iron 75  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  75  minims 

Sulphate  of  copper 7 grains 

Water 3 ounces 


N.  P. — We  consider  Captain  Abnoy’s  Instructions  in  Photography 
to  bo  one  of  the  best  manuals  we  have,  superseding  that  to  which 
you  refer,  both  in  scientific  information  and  practical  value.  2. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  six  inches  focus  in  a lens  is  that  it  will 
give  a sha'p  imago  of  the  sun,  or  any  object  at  a very  great  dis- 
tance, upon  a focussing  screen  placed  six  inches  behind  the  lens; 
What  is  termed  the  “ solar  focus  ” is  that  which  gives  the 
nominal  focus  to  a lens.  For  near  objects,  of  course,  the  focus 
gradually  lengthens. 

P.  Q.  R. — A method  of  using  moist  collodion  emulsion  giving 
reasonably  rapid  results  was  described  in  our  pages  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  on  p.  477. 

, Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
What  are  Obscene  Photographs? — The  New  Colloid 
Copying  Films— Mayland’s  Marvellous  Monkeys, 
What  are  Obscene  Photographs? — Ifc  is  surely  high  time 
we  came  to  some  understanding  upon  the  question  of  what 
is  an  obscene  photograph.  At  present,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand,  it  suffices  for  any  detective  to  declare  that  a 
photograph  is  obscene,  and  report  that  it  is  so,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  a magistrate,  in  order  tha».  a warrant  may  issue  for 
the  imprisonment  of  publisher  or  seller.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  a summons.  Mr.  Phillpott,  who  was  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  recently  for  selling  obscene  prints,  may  deem 
himself  fortunate  that  he  was  not  taken  up  on  a warrant. 
It  was  quite  out  of  the  usual  course  to  issue  a summons. 
A policeman  holds  some  photographs  of  Zulus  to  be  ob- 
scene, and,  as  soon  as  a policeman  thinks  so,  this  is  enough 
^o  bring  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  into  motion,  and  a warrant 
s issued.  You  call  a dog  a bad  name,  and  then  hang  him. 
Very  fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  Stereoscopic  Company 
are  the  publishers,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  the  case 
decided  on  its  merits.  It  would  have  been  very  unsatis- 
factory indeed  if  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Phillpotts’ 
counsel  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  destroy  the  pictures, 
and  withdraw  the  summons,  if  the  photographs  are  truly 
obscene,  let  the  law  take  its  course,  by  all  means,  whether 
the  Stereoscopic  Company  or  other  respectable  firm  is  at 
fault  ; but  if  they  are  not,  for  goodness  sake  let  us  be  told 
so,  and  an  end  made  to  the  apparently  absurd  proceedings. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  young  American  lady  who  put 
the  naked  legs  of  her  piano  in  white  frill  trousers,  to  pre- 
vent visitors  from  being  shocked,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
people  who  would  desire  to  see  the  Zulus  provided  with  a 
garment  or  two  in  the  photographs.  Unfortunately, 
clothing  does  not  always  suggest  decency  ; on  the  con- 
trpy,  it  is  almost  impossible,  we  hold,  to  have  obscenity 
with  absolutely  nude  figures.  It  is  just  the  scanty  clothing 
that  frequently  makes  all  the  difference.  We  have  no 
desire  to  say  one  word  in  countenance  of  even  doubtful 
photographs,  and,  with  every  right-minded  person,  must 
express  our  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the  prosecution  of 
producers  and  sellers  of  filth  ; but  we  must  be  excused  if 
we  hesitate  to  accept  the  opinion  of  a policeman  as  to  what 
is  obscene  and  what  is  not.  We  will  go  further,  .and  say, 
that  the  way  in  which  detectives  appear  to  get  up  evidence 
in  connection  with  these  matters  is  very  open  to  question. 
There  is  not  a painter,  draughtsman,  or  photographer,  who 
has  not  produced  work,  at  one  time  or  another,  which  some 
of  these  men  would  not  have  the  presumption  to  call  inde- 
cent. Sometimes,  even,  it  appears,  that  they  importune 
and  worry  photographers  until  the  latter,  in  a weak  moment, 
at  last  part  with  pictures  that  should  never  go  into  the  hands 
of  others  but  art-students,  and  by  this  transparent  trick 
they  attempt  to  get  a conviction.  Sometimes  we  find 
Custom-house  officers  taking  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
judging  between  art  and  obscenity,  and  condemning  as  in- 
decent work  which  has  received  the  highest  encomiums  from 
artists.  As  if  there  could  pos.'»ibly  be  any  doubt  between  an 
art  study  and  an  obscene  print  to  the  orknary  mind  1 But 
there  is  a difference  between  the  Customs  and  the  Police. 
The  policeman,  when  he  has  been  employed  as  a detective, 
has  no  longer  an  ordinary  mind,  and  is  apt  to  see  a lurking 
Crime  in  everything ; thus  it  would  be  little  use  to  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  his  thought,  and  to  find  out 
why  and  wherefore  he  considers  a picture  indecent.  But 
the  Custom-house  officer,  in  his  opinions,  is  more  frank 
and  intelligible.  With  him,  obscenity  in  a picture  is  easily 
defined.  All  studies  of  the  nude  are  with  him  indecent ; 
that  is  the  hard  and  fast  line  he  draws,  and  manv  photo- 
graphs of  classic  paintings  of  the  German  and'  French 
gChool  are  stopped  by  our  Customs  on  tho  ground  of 


absence  of  clothing.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a most 
ludicrous  instance  of  art  studies  being  stopped  by  tho 
Customs  came  under  our  notice.  The  pictures  were  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Kejlander,  who  was 
engaged,  as  our  readers  know,  in  making  the  studies  time 
after  time  for  painters.  He  had  an  order  for  upwards  of 
a hundred  such  studies  for  India,  prints  from  negatives 
which  had  been  printed  over  and  over  again  in  the  country, 
and  the  prints  distributed.  Mr.  Kejlander  was  very  ill  at 
the  time  ; but  the  pictures  were  selected,  packed,  and  sent 
off.  His  death  followed  before  the  prints  arrived  at  their 
destination,  and  his  widow,  a few  months  after  his  decease, 
received  an  insulting  note  from  the  Calcutta  authorities, 
stating  that  the  photographs  had  been  seized  and  con- 
demned. Some  portion  of  them,  indeed,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  clever  officials,  who  had  doubtless  gloated  over  tho 
studies  until  their  own  prurient  minds  had  warped  their 
judgment ; but  the  rest  were  kept  awhile  in  order  to  see  what 
their  consigner  had  to  say  for  himself.  Mrs.  Kejlander 
came  to  us  in  great  tribulation  at  the  circumstance,  and 
begged  assistance  in  tho  matter.  Luckily  the  proof  of  the 
genuine  character  of  the  sketches  was  not  difficult  to 
furnish,  and  we  at  once  wrote  to  Major  Waterhouse,  the 
Deputy  Surveyor-General  of  India,  requesting  his  kindly 
influence  in  tho  matter.  Every  picture  bore  the  familiar 
initials  of  O.  G.  K.,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
in  our  possession  at  the  time  a list  of  the  subscribers. to 
the  Kejlander  Memorial  Fund  which  was  started  soon 
after  our  friend’s  death.  This  list  of  subscribers  we 
enclosed  to  Major  ^Vaterhouse,  so  that  the  Calcutta 
authorities  might’  have  some  idea  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Kejlander  and  his  works  was  held  in  this 
country.  That  list,  we  remember,  contained  the  names 
of  half-a-dozen  ladies  of  title  well  known  in  the  art- 
world,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  artists  and 
painters,  an  archbishop,  and  was  headed  by  one  whoso 
name  is  familiar  as  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  The  Calcutta  authorities  did  not 
stand  out  after  Major  Waterhouse’s  representations,  and 
we  have  to  thank  that  gentleman  for  vindicating  the  name 
and  honour  of  a dead  brother.  In  London,  the  profes- 
sional guardians  of  our  morals  seem  lately  to  have  got  into 
the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  Calcutta  gentlemen,  and 
hence  we  say  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  is  an  obscene  picture.  But 
we  protest  against  any  policeman  or  detective  being 
appointed  judge  of  such  matters,  and  upon  the  issue  of  a 
warrant  on  the  sole  testimony  of  such  an  official. 

The  New  Colloid  Copying  Films. — A hundred  and  one 
copying  processes  have  suddenly  been  thrust  into  notice 
by  our  stationers  and  booksellers.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  variations  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  You  write 
with  aniline  dye  upon  paper,  and  this  is  pressed  against 
the  colloid  film.  This  colloid  film  will  then  print  off  any 
number  of  copies,  more  or  less,  upon  other  paper  pressed 
against  it.  Enthusiasts  talk  of  a hundred  perfect  copies  ; 
but  as  you  cannot  get  off  more  ink  or  dye  from  the  film 
than  you  have  put  upon  it,  the  number  of  copies  depends 
upon  the  density  of  the  dye  first  applied.  The  dye  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  as  the  tacky  gelatine  (a  mixture  of 
gelatine  and  glycerine  will  answer  the  jiurposes  of  a print- 
ing block  very  well)  will  not  absorb  alcohol,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  dye  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  film, 
and  comes  off  readily  ujmn  the  paper  hereafter  pressed 
upon  it.  If  a number  of  rough  copies  of  one  document 
is  required,  this  method  of  copying  may  be  useful,  but  at 
beat  the  result  is  not  better  than  a bad  lithograph.  -A 
bottle  of  Judson’s  dye  does  very  well  for  ink,  the  violet 
being  best,  as  it  is  the  strongest,  and  yields  most  copies. 

Mayland's  Marvellous  Monkeys. — We  see  that  Mr.  May- 
land  is  continually  asking  the  question  in  these  columns, 
whether  we  have  seen  his  marvellous  monkeys.  We  cer- 
tainly have ; but  not  at  the  Exhibition,  where  they  ought 
to  have  been.  The  marvellous  monkeys  in  question  would 
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have  made  capital  companion  pictures  to  the  fine  anima 
studies  that  adorn  the  end  of  the  room  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
are  among  the  finest  exhibits  of  this  year.  It  is  a pity, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Mayland  did  not  think  of  sending  his 
pictures,  which  would,  moreover,  have  added  one  proof  the 
more  of  the  efficacy  of  gelatine  plates.  The  strong  point, 
however,  in  Mr.  Mayland’s  monkey  pictures  is  the  quaint 
humour  of  the  sitters.  We  have  a monkey — Arabella  God- 
dard— rattling  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  in  ecstatic 
delight,  and  wo  have  the  same  monkey  abandoning  him- 
self to  low  tastes  and  drink,  represented  with  an  empty 
beer-jug  in  his  hand,  iu  alow  pot-house.  “Studies  of 
Character”  would  be  a good  title  for  Mr.  Mayland’s  mar- 
vellous monkeys,  and  we  hope  that  gentleman  will  forgive 
us  saying  that  his  models,  clever  as  they  are,  appear 
more  familiar  with  low  life  than  high  life  ; but,  perhaps, 
we  can  hardly  expect  such  lofty  ideas  to  be  floating  through 
a monkey’s  brain,  at  the  time  it  is  photographed,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  human  heads — say,  of  professional  beauties. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photoqrapuy  at  the  National  Celebration  of  the 
Independence  of  Belgium,  1880. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  that  the  young  state  of 
Belgium  h.as  attained  the  period  of  adolescence,  it  would 
most  surely  be  demonstrated  by  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  national  fetes  with  which 
are  to  be  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ruling  dynasty.  More  especially  at  Brussels 
the  organisation  and  arrangements  of  these  fetes  are 
creating  great  excitement,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to 
all  the  Associations  of  art,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
to  lend  their  aid  in  promoting  the  good  cause.  Photo- 
graphy will  be  required  to  play  a prominent  part  at  the 
celebration,  as,  indeed,  is  already  manifest,  although  a 
whole  year  still  intervenes  between  the  present  and  the 
date  of  the  fetes,  which  are  fixed  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1880.  The  Special  Commission  charged  with  the 
various  arrangements  have  been  for  some  time  in  full 
working  order,  and  they  intend  soon  calling  on  the  photo- 
graphers to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
their  plans.  It  is  intended  to  form  a sort  of  Pantheon, 
where  will  be  exhibited  portraits  of  all  the  illustrious  men 
to  whom  Belgium  has  given  birth,  as  well  as  representa- 
tions of  their  best  known  works ; also  illustrations  of  all 
the  great  undertakings — whether  due  to  private  enterprise 
or  to  the  energy  of  public  departments — which  have  been 
brought  out  since  the  separate  kingdom  was  established  in 
1830.  Although  the  country  is  a small  one,  a very  large 
space  would  not  be  sufiScient  to  contain  all  its  works  of  art 
and  science  ; architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  manufac- 
turing industries,  organisations  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, and  charitable  institutions,  are  all  so  many  in- 
numerable monuments  of  the  vital  and  productive  forces 
of  the  nation  which  can  only  be  represented  at  this  Pan- 
theon by  faithful  reproductions.  Here,  then,  photography 
will  come  into  play  ; our  art  will  be  able  at  least  to  serve 
as  a guide  to  the  decorative  artist,  even  if  it  be  not  re- 
quired itself  to  produce  pictures  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the 
marvellous  show  which  it  is  proposed  to  form. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  foreseethe  importance  of  the 
official  role  which  photography  will  be  called  on  to  fill  in 
this  national  celebration  ; but  the  part  which  the  art  in  its 
private  capacity  is  capable  of  playing  seems  to  be  no  less 
important,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  point  out 
this  fact.  Operators  who  are  strangers  to  the  country  may 
possibly  entertain  the  idea  of  doing  something  to  add  to 
the  success  of  the  Belgium  celebration,  or  of  collecting  and 
distributing  photographs  which  will  serve  as  reminiscences 
of  it.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction  that 
the  native  photographers  will  scarcely  find  their  interests 


injured  by  a foreign  art  speculation.  It  can  but  create 
healthy  rivalry  in  the  production  of  albums  containing 
views  of  churches  and  public  buildings,  and  copies  of 
the  pictures  in  public  and  private  museums,  and  in 
their  sale  to  the  numerous  strangers  who  will  flock  to  this 
artistic  corner  of  the  world  to  see  it  arrayed  in  holiday 
garments,  and  proud  of  its  triumph  and  the  trophies  of 
its  success.  The  fervour  of  patriotism  may  be  relied  on 
not  to  leave  unknown  the^  smallest  of  the  glories  of 
Belgium. 

All  the  societies  and  clubs  in  this  country  are  desirous 
of  offering  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Belgium  some  souvenir 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty, 
and  many  ideas  and  plans  have  been  entertained.  Eventu- 
ally the  majority  have  decided  to  present  to  their  sove- 
reign a series  of  richly-bound  albums  containing  the 
portraits  of  all  the  members  of  these  associations.  Those 
who  know  how  largely  the  club-spirit  is  developed  in  Bel- 
gium will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  paper,  cards,  and  binding  which  King  Leopold  II. 
and  his  august  family  will  be  asked  to  accept ; there 
is  also  reason  for  supposing  that  they  they  will  never 
be  able  to  find  the  time  to  examine  all  these  loyal  and 
affectionate  offerings. 

As  regards  private  enterprise,  the  house  of  Ghemar 
Bros.,  of  Brussels,  always  distinguished  for  energy  and 
ability,  has  been  the  first  to  make  preparations  for  the 
coming  event.  Of  course,  their  position  as  Court  Photo- 
graphers offers  to  Messrs.  Ghemar  an  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  successfully  undertakings  which  other  houses  might 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  on.  'Jhus  in  a very  short  time 
they  have  already  produced  an  album  containing  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  ministers,  senators,  and  deputies  of  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  and  this  will,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Celebration,  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  collection  of  por- 
traits of  all  the  political  celebrities  of  the  country  may  be 
regarded  as  published,  and  the  public  may  select  and  pur- 
chase any  of  these  portraits  they  may  wish  for  without  fear 
of  discovering  the  secret.  Taking  the  recipient  by  surprise 
is  generally  considered  to  be  an  essential  element  in  making 
a present,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  crowned  heads. 

The  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Ghemar,  however,  has  not 
stopped  short  at  this  point ; they  have  hit  on  and  are 
putting  into  execution  a most  original  idea,  though  no  one 
will  be  surprised  on  that  account,  for  they  have  always  had 
the  credit  of  a monopoly  in  eccentric  productions.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers  that  Messrs.  Ghemar 
themselves,  excellent  draughtsmen  and  caricaturists,  have 
been  the  means  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  greater 
number  of  celebrated  pictures  of  our  age,  and  have  for  along 
time  maintained  an  exhibition  of  artistic  fancies,  many  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  by  photography.  The  Belgian 
public,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  whimsical  and 
eccentric  though  lucrative  enterprizea  of  Messrs.  Ghemar, 
have  learned  without  astonishment  that  their  latest  idea 
has  been  to  invite  all  burgomasters  of  the  country  to  come 
and  have  their  portraits  taken,  with  the  object  of  forming 
an  album  of  all  the  principal  communal  magistrates,  which 
is  also  to  be  offered  to  the  king  on  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Celebration  of  1880.  The  proposition  has  met 
with  general  acceptance ; it  is  held  to  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  present  to  the  head  of  the  nation  a collection  of  all  the 
civil  officers  whom  he  has  appointed,  and  who  may  be  held 
to  represent  the  real  popular  opinion  of  the  country.  In 
Belgium,  the  chief  authority  in  the  commune  is  a council 
elected  by  the  citizens,  and  the  burgomaster,  or  mayor,  is 
always  selected  by  the  king  from  among  the  councillors 
thus  elected. 

No  doubt  the  burgomasters  are  much  obliged  to  MM. 
Ghemar,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  MM.  Ghemar  will  be 
equally  pleased  with  the  burgomasters.  It  must  also  be  re- 
imembered — and  the  wily  photographers  have  probably  not 
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lost  sight  of  the  fact — that  the  burgomaster  is  surrounded 
by  a bevy  of  communal  councillorsjand  faithful  dependents, 
who  will  be  eager  to  possess  a portrait  of  their  chief. 
Besides,  there  are  the  members  of  his  family  who  will  all 
be  anxious  to  have  a photograph  of  their  respected  rela- 
tion, “ taken  at  Brussels  expressly  for  Ilis  Majesty.” 
The  sale  of  copies  of  the  photographic  portraits  will, 
therefore,  probably  be  large,  so  that  Messrs.  Ghemar, 
having  hit  on  a highly  patriotic  idea,  and  having  carried  it 
out  at  their  own  expense,  may  at  the  same  time  have  entered 
on  a successful  commercial  speculation.  This  excellent 
plan  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  photographic 
contractors  of  larger  countries,  who,  perhaps,  may  be 
enchanted  to  work  it  out  on  a large  scale  if  an  occasion 
presents  itself.  Once  the  idea  is  given,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  an  opportunity  to  put  it  into  practice  at  any  one 
of  the  commemorative  celebrations  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon, and  if  there ’are  no  burgomasters  there  will  surely  be 
some  other  class  of  public  functionaries  who  will  like  to 
have  their  portraits  presented  to  the  Chief  of  the  State. 

K.  Versnaeyen. 


ON  WASHING  SILVER  PRINTS. 

BT  J.  E.  WALKER. 

Evert  photographer  knows  the  valueof  removing  every  trace 
of  hyposulphate  of  soda  from  the  piints  immediately  after 
removing  them  from  the  fixing  bath  ; and  that  the  process 
by  which  this  is  done  should  be  as  simple  and  cfieciant  as 
possible,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  process  that  I am  about  to  describe  is,  I think,  as 
simple,  and  also  as  rapid,  as  anything  that  has  been  invented. 
It  may  not  be  new  to  some,  but,  as  I have  never  seen  it  in 
print,  I venture  to  give  it  to  the  photographic  world,  believe- 
ing  that  it  will  be  well  worth  a trial.  Frst,  procure  a wood 
box  or  bath,  say  about  twenty  inches  by  sixteen  (with  glass 
bottom  preferable),  and  about  four  inches  deep  ; make  a series 
of  round  holes  about  half  an  inch  bore  all  round,  and  about 
an  inch  from  the  top,  which  are  to  allow  the  waste  water 
to  overflow  as  the  trough  gets  full ; set  ft  into  a large  sink 
and  nnder  a tap,  to  which  attach  a short  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing  ; on  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  within  a few  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  trough,  fix  what  is  known  as  a “ rose  ” (they 
are  used  by  fishmongers  to  rinse  the  fish  on  their  slabs,  and 
consist  of  a bcll-shaped  tin  end  perforated  all  over  with  small 
holes);  these,  when  the  tap  is  turned  on,  send  a shower  of  water 
all  over  the  prints,  which  are  placed  in  the  shallow  trough 
underneath  it  (these  small  streams  of  water  are  similar  to  a 
good  shower  of  rain).  When  the  prints  are  washed  enough, 
they  can  be  removed,  and  the  washing  trough  may  then  be 
put  away  until  wanted  again.  It  can  also  be  used  for  fixing 
the  prints  in  if  required,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a separate 
dish  for  this  purpose  only.  The  above  will  be  found  easy  to 
make,  and  inexpensive,  and  requires  no  attention  when  in 
use,  as  when  tbe  water  is  started  it  rises  and  overflows 
through  the  boles  round  the  box  into  the  sink,  thus  being 
self-acting.  I have  seen  many  different  arrangements  for 
washing  prints,  but  I think  tbe  above  method  will  be  found 
most  easy  of  any. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  NIGHTMARE. 

BY  W.  0.  SHAW. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that’s  the  question.  Whether  ’tis  better 
in  the  News  to  enter  a vision  of  tbe  night,  or  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  one’s  way  rejoicing  in  dry  plates  and  short 
exposures.  Lest  my  dream  may  prove  of  value  to  “some 
forlorn  and  weary  brother  ” whose  studio  is  besieged  by  the 
juvenile  community,  and  who,  on  reading,  may  take  heart 
again,  1 put  aside  my  natural  reserve  and  reticence,  in  the 
cause  of  photographic  humanity. 

Methought  tbe  day  was  dull  and  the  hour  late,  when  a 
cabinet  group  demanded  my  exertions.  Their  number 


appeared  about  six  all  told,  but  for  some  reason  (what,  I 
cannot  tell)  one  urchin  ran  about  so,  that,  like  Paddy’s  pig, 

I never  could  reckon  him  up. 

This  brat,  imp,  or  boy,  was  the  genus  which  developed  a 
dream,  until  it  became  a positive  nightmare,  so  intense  did 
my  anxiety  become  to  secure  the  young  rascal.  All  oculd  bo 
got  but  him.  A happy  thought  at  last  came  to  the  rescue  : 
a dry  plate  with  a few  extra  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  deve- 
loper— yes,  bound  to  get  him  now — and  I awoke  with  a 
feeling  of  supremo  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Swan  in  particular, 
and  all  good  dry-plate  manufacturers  in  general,  for  the  ease, 
comfort,  and  certainty  with  which  an  operator  can  now  per- 
form his  daily  duties. 

Much  is  written  about  the  development  of  emulsion  plates, 
and  as  an  aid  towards  successful  working  and  help  in  emer- 
gencies, it  is  well  to  observe  tbe  experiences  of  different 
workers.  In  this,  as  in  all  photographic  formulas,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  every  one  to  succeed  alike  with  the  same 
formula,  but  every  operator  must  have  some  idea  of  tbe 
general  principles,  or  his  success  will  become  mere  chance. 

I have  long  since  discarded  the  oxalate  method,  l.’oubtless 
some  will  think  it  perfection,  and  in  their  hands  it  yields  fine 
results  ; but  to  me  it  was  verily  a “ weariness  to  the  flesh.” 
The  length  of  time  it  took  to  develop,  except  when  quite 
fresh,  was  a great  drawback.  My  practice  being  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  portraiture,  time  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  pyro  formula  published  on  Swan’s  instructions  with 
slight  modifications  1 find  work  perfectly.  To  be  explicit, 
I make  two  solutions  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — Pyro  ...  ...  ...  20  to  30  grains 

Rain  (not  common)  water  10  ounces 
By  increasing  the  strength  of  this  solution  greater  intensity 
is  obtained. 

No.  2. — Liquid  ammonia  J ounce 

Bromide  ammonia  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Water 10  ounces 

Mix  equal  proportions  of  each  solution  and  flow  over  the 
plate,  whicb  is  of  course  placed  in  a flat  dish.  To  be  a really 
good  negative  it  should  develop  as  readily  as  a properly  ex- 
posed wet  plate.  Should  it  not  do  so,  have  at  hand  a solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  one  part  to  one  part  water,  and  add  a few 
drops,  taking  care  not  to  add  too  many,  nor  in  such  a manner 
that  it  acts  unevenly  upon  the  negative.  Observation  and 
experience  will  soon  teach  when  to  add  and  when  to  refrain 
from  adding.  To  check  too  rapid  development  caused  by 
over-exposure,  a solution  of — 

Bromide  1 part 

Water ...  2 parts 

added  in  the  same  manner,  is  extremely  useful,  although  it 
is  best  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  correct  time. 

Regarding  intensity,  proper  development  (if  exposure  is 
right)  will  always  secure  sufficient  density  ; but  should  the 
negative  while  developing  appear  to  lack  vigour,  add  a little 
(say  1 drachm)  of  the  pyro  solution,  which  invariably  puts 
it  right  if  done  in  time. 

In  my  early  attempts  I was  plagued  terribly  by  round 
spots,  apparently  lumps,  but  which  1 found  to  bo  due  to 
air-bubbles  upon  the  plate  under  the  surface  of  the  deve- 
loping solution.  These  will  cause  no  end  of  mischief,  and 
if  the  manipulations  are  not  carefully  executed  will  prove 
extremely  annoying. 

Mr.  Swan  says  the  pyro  solution  should  bo  mixed  about 
two  hours  before  using.  This  maybe  so,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence I find  it  work  just  as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  three 
or  even  four  days  old,  while  the  hypo  used  a week  works  clean 
and  good  ; certainly,  I keep  the  pyro  solution  in  the  dark 
I room,  but  take  no  more  care  of  it. 

I Waiting  for  negatives  to  dry  when  copies  are  required  in 
' a hurry  is  a little  tedious  ; the  spirit  flooding  greatly  accelle- 
j rates  drying,  especially  it  the  negatives  are  put  in  a rack 
j near  an  open  window.  Retonching  without  varnishing  is 
; at  first  somewhat  troublesome,  but  practice  will  soon  over- 
' coipe  this  difificulty. 
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No  one  who  has  once  overcome  the  few  primary  difficulties 
of  rapid  dry  plates,  and  besjan  to  work  them  successfully, 
will  be  content  to  return  to  the  old  wet  process.  When 
sitters  speak  in  eulogistic  terms  of  such  short  exposures,  and 
praise  the  perfect  portraits  of  their  little  ones,  it  will  indeed 
be  only  the  “old  fogies”  who  will  uot  yield  to  the  advance 
of  chemical  science  as  applied  to  photographic  art. 


rilOTOGRAPIIY  AND  LIBEL. 

Thb  action  against  Town  Talk  for  libelling  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Langtry  and  Mrs.  Cornwallis  W^est  was  recently  heard  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court.  After  going  through  the 
evidence,  the  child  part  of  which  we  have  already  published, 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  on  bthalf  of  Mrs.  West,  said  : — 

The  libel  upon  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  West  which  appeared  in  Town 
Talk  was  uot  a “more  burlesque,”  but  a most  serious  and 
grave  libel.  Mr.  West  is  the  Lord  Liautonant  of  the  county  of 
Denbigh  and  a magistrate  holding  a liigh  public  position.  He 
and  his  wife  live,  and  have  lived,  with  their  children  in  the 
disfrictfor  years,  beloved  and  respected  by  their  neighbours. 
Mr.  West  and  his  family  have  a mansion  at  49,  Eaton  Place, 
London,  and  they  live  there  in  the  season.  Of  late 
years,  since  the  jihotographic  art  has  developed  itself  with 
such,  perfection,  a large  number  of  artists  and  photographers 
have— in  the  legitimate  exorcise  of  their  trade— pushed  it  loan 
extent  which  is,  perhaps,  to  bo  regretted.  Almost  all  persons 
who  occupy  any  position  at  all — who  are  conspicuous  in  society, 
in  rank,  in  professional  eminence  in  the  Senate — are  now  inun- 
dated with  applications  hy  artists  to  have  the  distinguished 
honour  of  taking  their  portraits,  and  so  on.  When  that  started, 
probably  nobody  thought  very  much  of  it ; but  by  degrees  this 
became  a nuisance.  Iii  the  case  of  women,  they  begun  to  dis- 
cover to  their  annoyance  that  their  photographs  were  beginning 
to  bo  spread  over  the  town.  I propose  to  show  your  lordship  with 
regard  to  this  that  a misconception  and  a mistake  has  arisen  as 
to  the  power  of  persons  to  stop  tho  publication.  I can  show 
you  that  any  one  who  has  liis  portrait  taken  lias  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  tho  photographer  from  publishing 
tho  photograph.  In  this  case  Mr.  West  more  than  a year  ago 
took  steps  to  stop  the  imblicafion  of  thoao  photographs.  He 
consulted  me  about  it,  and  I told  him  then,  as  1 tell  him  now, 
that  he  has  no  power  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Justice  IIawkins. — That  is  to  say  that  when  a bad 
photographer  sends  out  n hideous  deformity  as  your  portrait 
you  are  bound  to  let  it  go. 

Mr.  W.  Williams.-  1 mean  to  say  that  the  copyright  is  in 
the  photographer.  By  a strange  error  in  the  report  of  tho 
commissioners  on  copyright,  tho  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
are  left  out.  Mr.  West  took  every  stop  in  his  power  to  pie- 
vent  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  West  being  published. 

The  learned  counsel  then  road  the  libel  complained  of, 
which  has  appeared  before,  aud  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  state 
of  the  law,  to  show  that  Mr.  West  had  not  tho  power  to  stop 
the  publication  of  tho  photographs. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  interposing,  said  he  would  not  pro- 
nounce upon  that  law  then.  He  thought  it  was  sufficient  for 
Mr.  Williams  to  have  said  that  he  advised  Mr.  Wert  that  he 
could  not  stop  the  publication. 

Mr.  W.  Williams. — Mr.  West  did  take  steps  to  stop  the 
publication,  but  some  of  the  photographers  being  advised  as  to 
what  the  law  was,  declined  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. — The  only  way  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion in  future  is  for  the  person  photographed  to  purchase  the 
negative  itself. 

A verdict  of  guilty  having  been  returned, 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  subsequently  passed  sentence.  After 
some  stringent  observations  on  tho  enormity  and  persistency 
of  the  offence,  he  said : Therefore,  for  the  offence  of  which 
you  have  been  found  guilty,  in  publishing,  knowing  them  to  be 
false,  those  libels  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  I sentence  you  to 
be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  calendar  mouths,  and  I further 
direct  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  you  enter  into  your 
own  recognizances  in  tho  sum  of  £1,000  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behaviour  towards  Her  Majesty  and  all  her  liege 
subjects  for  the  further  term  of  eighteen  calendar  months.  So 
much  for  tho  indictment  which  is  preferred  at  the  suit  of  Mrs. 
Langtry.  As  regards  the  indictment  preferred  as  affecting 


Lord  Londeshorough  I sentence  you  for  that  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  calendar  months.  That  will  run  concurrently.  I 
come  now  to  the  libel  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West. 
Their  case  stands  upon  a very  different  footing.  You  do  not 
charge  in  the  libel  to  which  you  have  pleaded  guilty  that  they 
were  guilty  of  actual  immorality.  You  did  not  make  that 
charge,  for  you  thought  probably  that  having  had  six  conse- 
cutive weeks  of  the  divorce  of  Mr.  Langtry  you  must  vary  tho  . 
food  you  offer  to  your  readers ; therefore,  you  thought  fit 
to  hold  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  make  her  appear  a wanton,  foolish,  and  immodest  woman, 
who  thought  proper  to  have  her  photographs  taken  and  placed 
along  with  half-nude  persons  in  'shop-windows.  And  this 
statement  you  thought  proper  to  accompany  with  a description 
of  her  inner  life,  with  such  detailed  circumstances  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  some  persons  were  to  say,  “ Can  all  this  be 
untrue?  Here  are  all  these  details.  Can  any  man  have  the 
impudence  and  the  audacity  to  publish  such  libels  as  these  ?" 
Let  me  tell  you,  and  in  telling  you  lot  me  tell  all  those  who 
may  be  interested  to  know  it,  that  it  is  just  as  much  a libel  to 
bold  a man  or  woman  up  to  ridicule  as  to  make  imputations 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  individual.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  hold  another  up  to  ridiculo  and  scorn,  and  if  he  does 
publish  that  which  tends  to  bring  another  into  ridicule  ho  is 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.  For  this  I pass 
npon  you  tho  sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment,  to  run  con- 
currently with  the  other  sentences.  The  effect  of  my  judgment 
is  that  for  the  libels  of  which  you  have  been  convicted  you  will 
be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  calendar  months  ; aud  I only  regret 
that  1 have  uot  the  power  to  add  hard  labour. 


NOTES  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  A.  M.  DE  SILVA.* 

Some  three  years  ago,  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin,  I described 
the  singularly  rapid  fading  of  some  prints  which  had 
hitherto  stood  well,  until  they  w’ere  wetted.  I have  also 
some  prints  made  at  the  same  time,  on  a different  brand  of 
paper,  which  are  (with  the  exception  of  being  slightly  dis- 
coloured by  time,  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  they  were 
made)  still  in  excellent  condition.  1 divided  several  of 
them  into  four,  damping  them — nay,  soaking  them  in 
water  for  ten  minutes  at  a time— many  times  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  still  they  do  not  fade.  Why  should 
the  two  samples  of  prints,  made  at  the  same  time,  from  tho 
same  negatives,  act  so  differently  ? They  were  both  made 
oil  Rive  paper,  but  the  albumenizing  was  widely  different. 
The  albuineuizer  of  the  paper  on  which  the  lasting  prints 
were  made — the  late  Mr.  Spencer,  of  London  — at  that 
time  rather  prided  himself  on  using  fresh  albumen  ; those 
which  faded  “ every  time  ” were  made  on  stinking  stuff, 
rotten  at  the  start.  I am  not  alone  in  the  conviction  that 
stale  albumen  (necessary  where  the  paper  is  twice  coated) 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  fading  of  the  proofs.  1 my- 
self fail  to  see  the  great  superiority  of  “ double  stinking  ’’ 
over  the  “ single  fresh.”  It  is  claimed  that  the  delicacy 
of  shadows  is  much  better  rendered  ; that  the  print  “ pre- 
sents a much  more  beautiful  appearance.”  Now,  using 
well-albumecized  paper,  with  a burnisher  or  hot  press,  they 
can  be  shined  up — this  being  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  with 
the  vulgar  mind — to  any  extent,  which  process  will  give 
additional  transparency  to  tho  shadows.  For  larger  work, 
undoubtedly  the  less  glossy  presents  the  most  artistic 
appearance. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  remedies  for  blisters,  and  still  they 
come,  and  never  again  adhere  to  tho  paper  support ; for 
once  the  albuminous  coating  separates  from  the  paper  sup- 
port, it  does  not  again  adhere  to  it.  If  any  one  doubts  this, 
let  him  bend  inwards  a mounted  print  which  has  blistered, 
and  the  larger  blisters  will  at  once  show  on  tho  surface. 
If  the  prints  do  not  blister  in  tJie  hypo — and  I have  seen 
them  show  signs  in  the  toning  hath — very  strong  fresh  salt 
aud  water  will  mend  matters.  But  as  they  start  generally — 
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better,  make  their  appearance — in  the  hypo,  we  mus* 
commence  before  this,  in  order  to  prevent  them. 

Perhaps  the  result  of  some  experiments  I have  recently 
made  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  possibly  enable 
others  to  steer  clear  of  some  difficulties.  In  every  case  I 
used  Cross-Sword  Double  Albumenized  Rive  paper,  both 
eight  and  ten  kilo.,  the  latter  being  the  weight  generally  used 
here.  On  a strong  bath  for  the  paper  as  salted,  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  drawn  over  a rod,  both  just  neutral, 
the  prints  bronzed  badly  ; felt  suspicious  in  toning  bath 
(of  sal  soda  and  salt  and  gold),  and  blisters  appeared  in  the 
hypo,  1 to  12,  which  produced  murky  prints.  Longer  fum- 
ing occasioned  larger  blisters  ; and  when  this  was  done, 
and  the  prints  were  placed  in  the  first  washing  water, 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  prints  felt  decidedly  rough 
iu  the  toning,  were  covered  with  small  blisters  in  the  hypo 
(kept  weak  still,  and  at  a normal  temperature)  ; passed  for 
several  minutes  through  the  salt  solution,  which  was  gradu- 
ally diluted  in  the  wash-tank.  They  were  one  magnificent 
crop  of  blisters — worthless  ! Forty-grain  bath,  showing  the 
slightest  acid  reaction,  short  fuming — justsuflicient  to  pro- 
duo3  reddish-purple  tint  on  print ; less  bronzing  ; prints 
not  looking  quite  so  bright  as  with  longer  fuming,  but 
toned  brilliantly  in  a bath  of  salt  and  gold,  to  which  was 
added  a very  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ; fixed 
in  hypo,  1 to  8 ; very  few  tiny  blisters  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  hypo.  Bright  prints. 

Two  baths,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  a 
stronger  and  a weak  one,  nearly  neutral,  the  paper  being 
drawn  across  a glass  rod,  short  fuming ; no  acid  wash ; 
toning  and  fixing  as  before.  Result:  no  injurious  bronzing, 
no  blistering.  Try  it. 


MR.  GALE’S  “SWALLOW.” 

SiE, — The  Editor  of  your  Liverpool  contemporary  ex- 
presses his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Gale’s  Swallow  : 
that  is,  that  the  bird,  the  reflection  in  the  water,  and  the 
landscape  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  plate, 
in  the  same  fraction  of  a second,  being,  in  fact,  to  quote  your 
contemporary’s  own  words,  “ simply  a bona  fide  instantaneous 
exposure.”  It  would  bo  very  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  if  this  is  really  true.  For  my  part,  I doubt 
it  extremely,  and  cannot  help  thinking  your  contemporary  is 
as  credulous  as  the  outside  and  this  year  more  than  usually 
ignorant  press.  I have  always  given  Mr.  Gale  credit  for 
more  cleverness  and  skill  than  what  would  be  implied  by  a 
mere  accident  happening  to  him,  as,  of  course,  the  chances 
are  many  millions  to  one  that  a swallow  should  fly  over 
exactly  the  right  place  in  that  small  space  of  time  during 
which  Mr.  Gale  was  exposing  his  plate. 

The  famous  “ Gull  ” picture  of  some  years  ago  was  never, 
l^^believe,  given  to  the  world  by  its  author  as  a genuine  in- 
stantaneous picture,  although  it  was  claimed  as  such  by 
some  of  the  writers  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  1 remember,  it 
was  put  forward  only  as  something  for  photographers  to 
puzzle  over.  Will  Mr.  Gale  inform  us  if  he  intends  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  or  whether  his  pretty  little  picture 
is  really  a genuine  “ accident  ? ” Inquires. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  through  your 
columns  to  announce  that  the  Annual  Technical  Exhibition 
of  the  above  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next, 
November  6tb,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when  the 
committee  will  be  pleased  to  see  as  many  of  the  profession  as 
can  be  present.  I may  state  that  the  “ Platinotype  Process  ” 
will  be  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  ; the  “ Luxograph 
Apparatus  ” will  be  worked  ; Mr.  L.  Warnerke  will  exhibit 


Mons.  Vidal’s  new  camera  ; and  exhibits  by  Messrs.  Cowan, 
Ayres,  Harrison,  Ackland,  and  others  will  be  shown.  The 
chair  will  bo  taken  at  7’30.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Technical  Explainer. 

May  I also  remind  your  readers  that  the  Annual  Dinner 
is  fixed  for  Saturday,  November  8th,  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent  Street.  Any  further  particulars  of  both  these  meet- 
ings 1 shall  be  happy  to  supply. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Garrett  Cockino,  Hon.  Sec. 

26,  2Tie  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 


CAUSE  OF  THIN  IMAGES  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — Frequent  complaints  are  made  of  the  thin  images  re- 
sisting intensifying  often  got  on  dry  plates.  I believe  the 
main  cause  of  this  is  the  use  of  German  pyrogallic  acid 
instead  of  English.  The  difference  of  price  is  considerable 
in  money,  but  the  English  develops  up  a far  more  vigorous 
printing  negative  with  a smaller  quantity  of  developer  than 
the  other,  and  in  the  end  is  cheaper. 

I some  time  since  suspected  the  same  thing,  and  caused 
an  analysis  to  be  made,  with  the  result  of  being  assured  the 
English  and  German  were  identical  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. But  further  experience  convinces  me  it  is  far  better 
to  use  English,  and  that  it  forms  a complete  remedy  for  thin, 
poor  images. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  report  experi- 
ence.— Faithfully  yours,  Samuel  Fry. 


THE  AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES  AT  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Your  comments,  and  those  of  your  correspondents, 
upon  the  above  awards,  open  this  very  great  question  for 
thought,  viz. : How  far  is  it  desirable  to  recognize  the 
exhibits  which  are  notoriously  produced  upon  plates  pre- 
pared by  others  than  theexhibitors,and  the  prints  also?  When 
we  obser7e  how  largo  a proportion  of  the  recent  prizes  goto 
exhibitors  of  this  character,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the 
whole  question  of  awarls  and  medals  requires  revision. — 
Yours,  &c.,  A Non-ExhibitOe. 


Sir, — There  are  other  matters  beside  the  medal  awards  to 
give  occasion  for  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  In  their  notice  of 
the  holding  of  the  Exhibition  they  stated  that  no  pictures 
would  be  received  after  a certain  day.  To  my  own  know- 
ledge this  deterred  one  person  from  exhibiting  whose  picture, 
from  various  causes,  was  not  ready  until  the  daj'  before  the 
date  given  as  the  last  day  for  receiving.  Trusting  to  the 
statement  in  the  notice,  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  the  picture 
off,  knowing  that  it  would  not  arrive  in  time.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Council  received  and  hung  several  pictures  after 
the  day  in  question. 

As  regards  myself,  I have  refrained  from  exhibiting  since 
the  objectionable  rule  was  framed  of  charging  non-members 
for  space.  As  I am  an  amateur  I have  no  pecuniary  advantage 
to  gain  by  exhibiting,  and!  decidedly  object  to  pay  for  the 
amusement  and  gratification  of  others ; in  addition  to  which 
I believe  in  certain  favoured  cases  the  role  has  not  been  put 
in  force.  With  a Council  playing  fast  and  loose  in  this 
manner  it  is  not  my  intention  to  exhibit  again.  Very  many 
old  exhibitors  have  been  absent  from  the  walls  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  I predict  that  fewer  pictures 
will  be  exhibited  in  future  years  than  even  there  were  this 
year  ; for  it  did  not  require  an  expert  to  perceive  that  the 
exhibits  were  terribly  spread  out. 

As  to  whether  photography  has  made  any  strides  in  the 
direction  of  “ rapidity  ” within  the  last  twenty  years  may 
perhaps  form  the  subject  (with  your  permission)  of  another 
letter.— I am,  dear  sir,  your  faithfully, 

JouN  Vaughan. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  INDECENCY. 
Photography  has  figured  in  the  Courts  very  considerably 
of  late,  and  amongst  other  things  it  has  given  the  British 
public  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a Lord  Mayor  being  called 
upon  to  legislate  on  a question  of  art  decency.  Mr.  Phill- 

Eott,  a bookseller  in  the  City,  was  summoned  before  the 
lord  Mayor  and  charged  with  exposing  in  his  window 
obscene  photographs,  the  said  photographs  being  portraits 
of  semi-nude  Zulus.  The  defendant  said  that  he  purchased 
the  prints  of  a rrspectable  firm — the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company — which  was  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Nottage,  and  he  did  not  think  it  probable  they  would  sell 
.anything  indecent.  Most  people  would  be  of  the  defen- 
dant’s opinion,  especially  when  he  added  that  these  were 
simply  Zulus  in  their  native  attire.  Now  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  a Zulu  in  that  state  of  nudity  which  he  con- 
siders full  dress  is  rather  a nasty  object  to  look  at.  We 
have  a portrait  of  Cetewayo  before  us  now,  taken  under 
the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  direct  authority,  of  the  Govern- 
ment representatives,  in  a dress  which  would  be  con- 
sidered very  far  from  the  proper  style  for  presentation  at 
an  English  Court.  But  we  should  scarcely  regard  the 
dictum  of  the  Lord  Mayor  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  pro- 
nouncing it  as  indecent.  The  Lord  Mayor  wouhi  scarcely 
like,  he  said,  to  make  profit  out  of  such  things  as  these 
photographer's  did  ! We  strongly  object  to  anything  like 
speaking  evil  of  dignitaries,  or  we  should  be  tempted  to 
say  that  his  Lordship’s  remark  recalls  that  of  another  per- 
son who  had  a good  opinion  of  himself,  and  was  thankful 
that  he  was  not  as  some  others  were.  By  a side  wind  his 
Lordship’s  remarks  seemed  to  aim  at  the  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany, and  he  expressed  his  resolve  to  “ get  at  ” the  pub- 
lishers. Subsequently  a letter  from  the  solicitor  of  the 
Stereoscojiic  Company  h.as  appeared  in  the  Times,  denying 
that  the  Zulu  photographs  they  published  could  be  legiti- 
mately styled  indecent,  and  expressing  their  readiness  to 
accept  service  of  process,  which  could  bring  them  to  the 
bar  of  justice  to  defend  their  position. 

This  is  well.  Photography  has  had  enough  to  answer 
for ; but  surely  its  literal  truthfulness  of  rendering  eth- 
nological studies  is  not  to  be  pronounced  indecent  when 
the  engraved  studies  of  the  same  subjects  pass  scatheless. 
The  Lord  Mayor  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
comparison  between  the  drawings  in  the  illustrated  papers 
of  the  same  and  similar  subjects  and  the  photogiaphs.  In 
other  words,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being  any  com- 
parison between  the  truth  of  photography  and  the  skill  of 
the  draughtsman.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  civic  digni- 
tary should  remember  decency  or  indecency  generally  de- 
pends on  the  intent ; and  he  should  also  remember  that 
decency  or  indecency  is  often  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
The  prurient  mind  will  see  indecency  in  a marble  Venus. 
If  his  Lordship’s  zeal  on  behalf  of  decency  were  directed 
against  the  ugly  nudities  which  placard  the  streets  of 


London,  advertising  quack  medicines,  it  would  be  fully 
engaged,  and  the  walls  and  hoardings  might  be  relieved  of 
a serious  eyesore — nasty,  if  not  obscene. 

The  case  was  eventually  adjourned,  and  a few  days 
afterwards  the  summons  was  dismissed.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
who,  on  the  latter  occasion,  contrived  to  bring  upon  him- 
self a storm  of  hisses,  incontinently  closed  the  Court  on 
Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  rising  to  make  some  explanations 
in  answer  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  inuendoes  in  regard  to  his 
action  in  the  matter.  The  worthy  Alderman  eventually, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  impeached  the  Lord  Mayor  as  having 
brought  discredit  on  his  office  and  on  the  ancient  chair  ho 
occupied,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  meantime  invoking  the 
police. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 
The  question  of  copyright  in  photographic  portraits  has 
been  extensively  discussed  during  the  last  week  in  Court 
and  iu  the  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  One 
might  naturally  have  looked  for  some  decisive,  or  at 
least,  authoritative,  dictum  on  the  subject.  No  satisfactory 
conclusion  or  opinion — none,  certainly,  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced as  final — has  been  uttered.  We  certainly  cannot 
accept  the  opinion  of  Mr.  .lustice  Hawkins  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  publication  in  future  is  for  the  person 
photographed  to  purchase  the  negative  itself.  Nor  can  we 
accept  the  dictum  of  counsel  so  learned  in  the  law  as  Mr. 
Watkin  Williams,  to  the  effect  that  the  copyright  of  a por- 
trait is  by  the  existing  statute  “vested  absolutely  in  the 
artist.”  We  have  often  stated  that  the  Act  is  very  clumsily 
worded ; fresh  sentences  being  grafted  on  a clause  appar- 
ently nullifying  preceding  sentences.  But  the  whole  of 
the  first  section  must  be  very  carefully  read  before  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  its  meaning.  We  will  quote  the 
section  in  its  entirety  before  proceeding  further ; — 

“ The  author,  being  a British  subject,  or  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  the  cown,  of  every  original  painting,  drawing,  and 
photograph,  which  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  made  either  in  the 
British  dominions  or  elsewhere,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  sold 
or  disposed  of  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  his  assigns, 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  copying,  engraving,  repro- 
ducing, and  multipyliiig  such  printing  or  drawing,  and  the  design 
thereof,  or  such  photograph,  and  the  negative  thereof,  by  any  means 
and  of  any  size,  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  author,  and 
seven  years  after  his  death  ; provided  that  when  any  painting  or 
drawing,  or  the  negative  of  any  photograph,  shall  for  the  first  time 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  made  and 
executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a good  or  a valuable 
consideration,  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of,  or  making  or 
executing  the  same,  shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  unless  it 
be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in  writing,  signed  at  or 
before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition,  by  the  vendee  or  assignee 
of  such  paintingor  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a photograph,  or 
by  the  pers"n  for  or  on  whoso  behalf  the  same  shall  bo  made  or 
executed  ; but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  vendee  or  assignee  of 
such  paintingor  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  photograph,  or  to  the 
person  for  or  on  whoso  behalf  the  same  shall  have  made  or  executed ; 
nor  shall  the  vendee  or  assignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any  such  copy- 
right unless,  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition,  an 
agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of 
the  same,  or  by  his  agent  duly  authorized,  shall  have  been  made^ 
that  effect.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  section  sets  out  by  vesting  the 
copyright  in  a painting  or  photograph  in  the  author  or  pro- 
ducer. Then  comes  a proviso  to  the  effect  that  in  case  the 
picture  be  a commission  (as  a photographic  portrait 
usually  is)  then  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  person 
ordering  or  commissioning  the  work,  unless  it  be  by  special 
agreement  reserved  to  the  artist.  Then  comes  another 
provision  stating  that  the  vendee — that  is,  the  person  com- 
missioning or  ordering  the  work — shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  copyright,  unless  by  a special  written  agreement  with 
the  artist.  It  follows  that  wit.  out  a written  agreement 
between  the  artist  and  the  person  ordering  the  portrait  no 
copyright  is  acquired  by  any  one — no  copyright,  in  fact,  ac- 
crues at  all.  A most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  such 
a prolix  section,  which,  we  apprehend,  can  never  have  been 
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intended  by  the  legislature,  but  is  probably  a result  of 
much  tinkering  in  committee.  'The  issue  is  that  portraits 
may  be  copied  by  unscrupulous  photographers,  and  issued 
broadcast,  without  a remedy  of  any  kind,  that  w'e  can 
see,  being  applicable,  uot  even  Mr.  Justice  llawkius’  plan 
of  buying  the  negative  as  a preventive. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams  stated  in  Court,  and  reafTirms  in 
a letter  in  the  Times,  that  the  copyright  remains  with  the 
portraitist  who  persists,  in  defiance  of  remonstrance,  in 
issuing  for  sale  portraits  of  beautiful  sitters.  The  7 imes 
endorses  Mr.  Williams’  opinion,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
establish  a distinction  between  the  copyright  in  the  nega- 
tive and  that  in  the  print.  With  all  due  deference,  we  hold 
that  the  copyright  is  in  thejiicture  or  design,  which  exists  in 
negative  and  print  alike,  and  in  common. 

There  are  conditions  under  which,  however,  the  photo- 
grapher acquires  a copyright  in  portraits  and  a legal  right 
to  vend  them  for  his  own  profit,  independent  of  the  wish 
of  the  sitter,  and  these  conditions,  we  apprehend,  prevail  in 
the  majority  of  cases  where  popular  beauties  have  been 
sold  in  every  variety  of  pose  and  costume.  If  the  photo- 
grapher produce  a photograph  of  his  own  choice  and  inten- 
tion, the  sitter  posing  before  the  camera  at  the  request  of 
the  photographer,  then  the  copyright  vests  in  the  author 
who  produces  the  work  for  his  own  purposes,  and  is  secured 
in  the  possession  all  its  advantages  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act. 

It  appears  that  no  one  has  a copyright  in  his  own  face. 
There  is  no  copyright  at  common  law.  Copyright,  it  is 
alleged,  is  entirely  a creation  of  statute  law.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a 
photographer  would  persist  in  selling  the  portrait  of  a 
sitter  against  the  wish  or  protest  of  such  sitter.  The 
connection  and  reputation  of  a respectable  photographer 
are  his  most  valuable  trade  possessions  ; and  it  would  be 
ruin  to  anyone  to  acquire  the  repuUition  of  exhibiting  or 
selling  portiaits  of  his  customers  against  their  express 
wish.  The  7'iines  intimates  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent an  artist  obtaining  portraits  of  well-known  men  or 
famous  beauties,  and  selling  them.  In  photography,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  certain  no  such  portrait  can  be  obtained 
without  the  consent  of  the  original.  And  although 
photography  has  come  in  for  not  a little  rating  for  making 
popular  the  charms  of  those  irreverently  styled  the 
“ beauty  women  ”of  the  season,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
it  could  only  be  done  by  their  assent  and  assi.stauce.  Nay, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  thing  was  first  initiated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  (vhere  the  duplicated 
portraits  of  one  of  the  ladies,  since  much  photographed, 
became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  a popular  beauty. 

The  attention  now  called  to  the  defects  of  the  clumsy, 
obscure,  and  iiieflicieut  Act  of  1862  will,  it  is  hoped, 
enable  the  improved  Hill  of  Lord  John  Manners  to  pass 
into  law  without  much  opposition  or  delay,  as  its  provi- 
sions meet  expressly  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
led  to  discussion  in  the  cases  which  have  recently  occupied 
public  attention. 

On  another  page  we  print  some  extracts  from  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  various  contemporaries,  showing 
the  uncertain  state  of  public  knowledge  on  the  subject. 


PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  PlIOTOGR.^PniC  COPY- 
IIIOIIT. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  journals  on  the  ques- 
tion of  copyright  raised  by  the  recent  libel  cases. 

Mr.  ^Vatkin  W illiams  writes  to  the  Times  as  follows  : — 

Sir., — The  Royal  Coinmi-sioners  upon  Copyright,  in  setting 
forth  in  their  report  (1878)  the  existing  law  in  relation  to  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  photographs,  have  been  guility  of  a serious 
inaccuracy,  which,  unless  I am  mistaken,  has  been  the  source 
and  origin  of  much  prevailing  misconception  as  to  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  artist  and  his  customer  in  the  case  of  a 


photographic  portrait  made  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of 
business.  The  language  of  the  report  (section  102)  is  as 
follows  “ The  author  of  every  original  painting,  drawing,  and 
photograph  has  the  sole  right  of  copying,  engraving,  and  re- 
producing it,  unless  it  be  sold  or  made  for  a good  or  valuable 
consideration,  in  which  case  the  artist  cannot  retain  the  copy- 
right unless  it  bo  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in 
vriting.”  This  ignores  the  statutory  distinction  between  the 
negative  of  the  photograph  and  the  photograph  itself,  and  place 
the  latter,  so  far  as  copyright  is  concerned,  upon  the  same 
footing  ns  paintings  and  drawings,  and  leads  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  law  stands,  when  the  photograph  is  executed 
for  another  for  a valuable  consideration,  the  artist  fails  to  ac- 
quire the  copyright  unless  it  is  expressly  reserved  to  him.  This 
is  certainly  a mistake.  Take  an  ordinary  example  : You  go  to 
a photographer  to  have  your  photograph  taken.  You  are  in- 
formed upon  enquiry  that  the  charge  is  two  guineas,  for  which 
twenty  caites-de-visito  will  bo  supplied.  You  enter  the  studio. 
Several  negatives  are  taken  ; one  proves  successful.  In  course 
of  time  the  twenty  cartes  are  sent,  and  the  money  paid.  The 
question  now  arises,  has  the  artist  in  such  a erse  the  right, 
without  your  leave  and  against  your  will,  to  multiply  and  sell 
copies  of  your  photograph?  To  this  I answer  unhesitatingly 
that  he  has  such  right ; and  if  the  language  of  the  statute  upon 
which  alone  the  question  turns  is  carefully  looked  at  and  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  pre-existing  law,  the  contrary  will  be 
seen  to  be  utteily  unarguable.  The  matter  stands  thus:  By 
the  common  law  no  one  has  a copyright  in  the  picture  of  him- 
self; and,  further,  no  author  of  a painting,  drawing,  or  photo- 
graph had  a copyright  in  his  work.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
latter  defect,  and  in  the  interest  of  artists,  the  statute  (25  and 
26  Vic.,  cap.  68)  enacted  that  “ the  author  of  every  original 
painting,  drawing,  or  photograph,  shall  have  the  solo  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  copying  and  multiplying  such  painting,  or  such 
photograph  and  tlie  negative  thereof.”  Thus  was  conferred 
upon  the  artist  prima  facie,  and  as  the  general  rule,  the  exclusive 
copyright  in  every  original  photograph  made  by  him,  and  also 
in  the  negative  thereof,  which  is  thus  pointedly  distinguished 
from  the  photograph.  But  then  comes  an  exception,  intro- 
duced by  way  of  proviso,  ns  follows  Provided  that  when 
any  painting,  or  drawing,  or  the  negative  of  any  photograph, 
shall  be  made  or  executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person 
for  a good  or  valuable  consideration,  the  person  so  making  or 
executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof  un- 
less it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him,”  &c. ; but  in  such  case 
“ the  copyright  of  such  negative  shall  belong  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  shall  have  been  made.”  The  result  is  that  the  copy- 
right in  every  original  photograph  is  vested  absolutely  by  the 
statute  in  the  artist,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  negative 
ot  the  photograph,  as  distinguished  from  the  photograph,  has 
been  made  for  another  person  for  a valuable  consideration.  The 
issue  in  each  case,  theretore,  is  brought  back  to  this  simple 
question  of  fact— whether,  when  the  original  photograph  was 
ordered  and  the  price  agreed  upon,  the  bargain  really  extended 
to  and  included  the  negative  of  the  photograph,  or  merely  the 
photograph  itself.  The  price  and  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  case  may  determine  this  question  of  fact  either  way  ; 
hut  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  bo  safely  said  that  the  cus- 
tomer orders  the  photographs  only,  and  does  uot  pay  for  the 
negative.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a person  having  his  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  usual  way  and  upon  the  ordinary  terms,  is 
powerless  to  prevent  the  multiplication  and  sale  of  his  portrait 
by  the  photographer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this 
difficulty  applies  only  to  past  photographs  ordered  unwarily, 
without  foreseeing  the  danger.  Once  forewarned,  the  remedy 
for  future  photographs  is  simple,  being  merely  a question  of 
price.  Lord  John  Manners’  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
law  of  copyright,  brought  in  but  not  proceeded  with  last 
Session,  proposed  to  declare  and  amend  the  law  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  as  follows : — Clause  34. — “ Ttie  copyright 
in  a photograph  shall  belong  to  the  propriator  of  the  negative 
from  which  the  photograph  is  printed.  Where  the  photograph 
has  been  made  on  the  order  of  any  person  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, the  proprietor  ofthe  copyright  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  exhibit  any  copy  of  the  photograph 
without  the  consent  of  that  person,  and  that  person  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  preventing  tlie  selling,  exposing  for  sale,  or 
exhibition  of  any  copy  of  the  photograpti,  and,  if  the  copyright 
IS  infringed,  of  taking  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  infringe- 
ment, as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  tlie  copyright. — Your 
obedient  servant,  Watkin  Williams, 
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The  Times  says : — 

This  prosecution  has  terminated  the  career  of  a vulgar 
slanderer.  We  trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  at  no  distant  date  to  an  anomaly  which  has  come  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  precoedings.  Astonishment  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  respectable  ladies  suffer  their  photographs  to  bo 
exliibited  in  shop -windows  in  very  dubious  company.  Inferences 
altogether  too  harsh  are  drawn  from  this  common  enough 
sight.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  sufferers  are  sometimes 
powerless  to  prevent  this  unenviable  notoriety.  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  told  the  Court  on  Saturday  that  Mr.  West  was 
desirous  to  stop  the  publication  of  photographs  of  his  wife,  and 
that  he  was  advised  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  this 
was  impossible.  Strange  as  the  assertion  is,  it  appears  to  bo 
well-founded.  Before  1862  no  copyright  in  pictures  or  photo- 
graphs existed.  Any  one  could  copy  a picture  or  photograph 
and  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure.  The  abuse  was  so  flagrant  that 
Parliament  altered  the  law.  But  the  Act  which  rectified  this 
anomaly  was  indifferently  drawn.  Lord  Westbury  told  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  that,  if  they  wanted  their  Bill  to 
pass,  they  should  not  strive  to  make  it  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete, and  that  they  should  be  content  if  the  Act  remedied  a 
few  blots.  “ Make  it  imperfect,”  lie  said,  and  the  promoters 
of  it  took  him  at  his  word.  They  made  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  BO  imperfect  that  some  of  the  clauses,  and  in  particular 
that  which  governs  copyright  in  photographs,  are  very  difficult 
to  construe.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division  some  time  ago 
criticised  unfavourably  the  language  of  the  section  relating  to 
photographs  ; and,  in  his  digest  of  the  law  of  copyright  prepared 
for  the  Copyright  Commissioners,  Sir  James  Stephen  expresses 
his  inability  to  be  certain  respecting  the  precise  scope  of  the 
words  of  the  Act.  According  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  which  we  publish  to-day,  the  photographer  has prima 
facie,  and  as  a general  rule,  the  sole  anil  exclusive  right  to  copy- 
right in  a photograph  and  negative.  This,  however,  is  subject 
to  an  exception.  If  the  bargain  with  the  photographer  is  that 
he  is  to  bo  paid  not  only  for  the  actual  photographs,  but  for  the 
negative  also,  the  copyright  of  the  negative  will  belong  to  the 
customer.  This,  however,  is  rarely  done  in  practice.  A person 
who  goes  to  a photographer’s  shop  does  not  think  of  the  nega- 
tive ; he  merely  orders  so  many  photographs  ; and  if  ho  does 
so  he  is  powerless,  in  Mr.  Watkin  Williams’s  view,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  his  portraits.  If  this  be  the  state  of  the  law,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  expression  of  perfect  good  sense ; and,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  enactment  is  so  clear  as  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  assumes. 
The  fact  is  that  in  1862,  when  legislators  first  busied  them- 
selves with  photography,  they  did  not  distinctly  foresee  the  uses 
to  which  it  would  be  put.  They  did  not  anticipate  that  it  might 
be  made  an  instrument  of  social  torture,  a not  unworthy  substi- 
tute for  the  pillory  ; and  even  now,  when  everybody  is  alive  to 
the  existence  of  the  nuisance,  its  abatement  is  found  to  be  not 
nt  all  easy.  No  one  has  a copyright  in  his  face.  If  an  artist 
manages  to  catch  the  features  and  expression  of  a handsome 
lady,  and  commits  them  to  canvas  without  her  leave,  she  cannot 
complain.  No  one  can  prevent  anybody  from  drawing  or 
painting  his  house.  Even  an  architect  cannot  hinder  an  rival 
from  sketching  a building  in  the  construction  of  which  he  has 
exhibited  skill  and  ingenuity.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
laws  by  which  artists  viill  be  prevented  from  sketching 
celebrated  men  or  well-know’n  beauties  and  selling  their  por- 
traits. This  is  part  of  the  price  of  fame,  and  must  be  paid  with 
due  resignation  of  spirit.  But  portraits,  whether  photographs 
or  paintings,  which  are  not  taken  without  leave,  stand  on  a 
different  footing.  The  customers  of  a photographer  go  to  him 
for  their  own  pleasure,  not  for  his  profit ; they  order  portraits 
for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and  their  triends  ; and  if  the 
photographer  takes  advantage  of  an  order  given  him  to  strike 
off  a number  of  copies  and  to  sell  them  for  this  own  profit,  he 
commits  a moral  fraud.  lie  has  obtained  an  unfair  advantage, 
and  if  the  law  permits  him  to  use  it,  the  sitter  has  good  reason 
to  complain.  Even  before  any  copyright  in  paintings  or  photo- 
graphs existed.  Courts  of  Equity  interfered  to  frustrate  frauds 
not  unlike  those  which  are  now  perpetrated  without  any  punish- 
ment. If  a person  happened  to  get  pictures  by  unfair  or  sur- 
reptitious means  into  his  possession,  and  took  copies  which  he 
intended  to  sell.  Equity  Judges  said  that  such  a practice  was 
improper  and  must  be  prohibited.  They  would  not  allow — to 
recall  a famous  case — publishers  to  vend  etchings  surreptitiously 
copied  from  the  Queen’s  private  collection.  They  have  more 
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than  once  said  that  they  would  not  permit  copies  of  pictures 
which  have  never  been  exhibited  or  offered  for  sale  to  be  taken 
and  sold  without  the  leave  and  against  the  wish  of  the  artist  or 
owner.  They  might  well  have  shown  as  much  consideration 
for  the  lady  who  goes  to  a photographer’s  studio  to  have  a dozen 
cartes-de-visite  taken  for  herself  and  her  family,  and  who  finds, 
to  her  horror,  a month  hence,  copies  of  them  stuck  up  in  very 
varied  company  in  a printseller’s  window.  But  the  law,  both 
judgemadeand  statutory,  is  defective,  and  it  needs  amendment. 
Had  the  Bill  brought  in  last  Session  by  Lord  John  Manners  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  law  upon  the  subject  been  fortunate 
enough  to  pass,  the  evil  would  have  been  corrected,  for  it  pro- 
posed to  give  any  person  whose  photograph  is  taken  a right  to 
prevent  the  sale  or  exhibition  of  copies  of  it.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  the  public  mind  now  that  it  is  impressed  by  the  defence- 
less state  of  all  persons  whose  faces  are  interesting.  For  the 
present,  however,  celebrities  must  be  content  to  suffer  from  the 
enterprise  of  photographers,  or  to  take  care  before  they  consent 
to  sit  in  front  of  a camera  that  all  rights  in  the  negative  and 
photograph  are  clearly  conveyed  to  them.  Such  is  the  strange 
state  of  the  law  that  at  present  every  one  who  is  famous  would 
do  well  to  call  in  his  attorney  before  he  has  his  portrait  taken 

The  Observer  say.s : — 

Most  of  us  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  photographed  ; 
have  posed  before  the  lens  ; have  gone  through  the  customary 
ordeal  ; have  had  a couple  of  copies  sent  for  our  inspection  ; and 
have  ultimately  been  furnished  with  a dozen  or  couple  of  dozen, 
or,  as  the  case  m.ay  be,  four  dozen  copies  of  our  features.  Photo- 
graphers, as  a rule,  are  respectable  men,  whose  business  it  is  to 
conciliate  their  customers,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a photo- 
grapher, even  in  a country  town,  will  endeavour  to  attract  cus- 
tom by  exhibiting,  as  a specimen  of  his  art,  the  portrait  of  a 
local  celebrity,  without  having  first  obtained  express  consent.  If 
the  Dean  of  Barchester  sits  for  his  portrait  to  the  local  photo- 
graphic artist,  it  is  not  only  understood  to  be  part  of  the  bargain 
that  the  photograph  shall  not  be  public  property,  but  were  the 
understanding  broken  the  photographer  would  lose  his  customers, 
and  would  be  practically  ruined.  Of  late  years,  however,  a cer- 
tain unwholesome  love  of  publicity  has  grown  up,  and  photographs 
of  persons  generally  known  in  the  world  have  been  sold  whole 
sale.  Into  the  general  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  thus- 
been  raised  it  is  needless  to  enter.  There  are  certain  persons 
whose  features  are,  in  a certain  sense,  public  property.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  photographs  of  the  Queen,  and  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  of  Bishops, 
of  members  of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  of  celebrated 
preachers,  authors,  poets,  actors,  actresses,  and  artists,  should  be 
sold  by  the  hundred.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a morbid  curiosity 
that  tempts  us  to  fill  the  conventional  photograph  album  with 
representations  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Irving,  the  Earl  of  Bsaconsfield, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Tennyson,  M.adame  Patti,  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  But  there  are  persons  who  may  have  noto- 
riety thrust  upon  them  without  h.aving  sought  it.  And  as  we 
are  all  photographed  upon  an  average  once  a year  it  is  important 
to  know  how  far  we  can  control  the  issue  of  our  portrait  for 
sale.  If  a lady  has  had  her  photogr.aph  taken  solely  for  herself 
and  her  friends,  and  if  circumstances  have  given  her  a transitory 
notoriety,  has  the  photographer  a right  to  sell  her  portrait  indis- 
criminately ? It  is  strange  that  this  point  of  law  should  never 
have  been  raised,  and  that  we  should  not  yet  have  had  upon  it 
the  decision  of  a competent  tribunal.  Such,  however,  happens 
to  be  the  c.ase,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  difficulty  arises.  We 
go  into  a photographer’s  shop,  and  order  a hundred  copies  of  a 
photograph  of  our  own  features,  or  of  those  of  our  wife.  The 
photographer  in  due  course  send  the  parcel  home,  we  distribute 
the  copies  among  our  friends,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  we  find  our  photograph  on  sale  at  almost  every  small  shop 
In  England.  Some  few  years  ago  Bishop  Colenso,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  woke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous.  His 
book  on  the  Pentateuch  had  come  out,  and  there  was  a demand 
for  his  photograph.  The  demand  was  at  ouce  met  by  the  repro- 
duction by  the  hundred  of  photographs  already  known  to  Dr. 
Colenso's  friends,  and  the  negatives  of  which  had  been  taken 
with  a view  to  private  circulation  only.  But  at  present,  unless 
very  incorrect  statements  have  been  given  to  the  world,  there 
must  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  the  hundred  whose  photograph 
is  being  sold,  and  a large  profit  being  realized  upon  its  sale,  not 
only  without  their  consent,  but  positively  against  their  express 
wish.  No  man  who  respects  himself  cares  to  have  notoriety 
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thrust  upon  him  ; still  less  does  ho  care  to  find  his  wife  the 
heroine  of  club  gossip,  and  to  find  her  portrait  being  Bt>ld  whole- 
sale, with  the  customary  “reduction  on  taking  a quantity.” 
What  is  a man  to  do  under  such  circumstances  ? Is  he  in  a posi 
tion  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  those  who  have  thut' 
vexed  and  annoyed  him  ; or  has  he  no  resource  except  to  protest 
against  the  liberty  which  has  been  taken  with  himself  and  his 
family  ? The  photographer  will  argue  that  his  contract  is  only 
to  supply  a certain  number  of  portraits.  This  he  has  done.  He 
has  taken  the  photograph,  the  dozen,  or  two  dozen,  or  twelve 
dozen  copies  have  been  sent  in,  and  beyond  this  he  will  contend 
we  have  no  manner  of  property  in  the  negative.  It  was  executed 
for  us  at  our  own  recjuest,  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  our  own  ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  any  public  curiosity  may  attach  to  it,  the  right 
of  sale  and  reproduction  belongs,  it  will  be  urged,  to  the  photo- 
grapher himself,  by  whose  labour  and  time,  and  with  whose 
materials  it  was  originally  taken.  There  are,  of  course,  two  as- 
spects  to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  a.sk  our- 
selves whether  a man  has  any  copyright  in  his  own  features  ; 
and,  secondly  .whether  he  has  any  right  to  prevent  the  sale  of  copies 
from  a negative  which  has  been  taken  for  him  at  his  own  request 
As  to  the  first  of  these  questions  there  can  bo  no  doubt  what-, 
ever.  The  features  of  any  member  of  the  public  are  public 
property.  No  man  can  declare  that  he  is  essentially  a private 
person.  He  may  be  unwilling  to  have  notoriety  put  upon  him, 
but  he  cannot  help  it.  If  the  public  interests  itself  in  him,  he 
becomes  ipto  facto  a public  man,  whether  lie  desires  it  or  not. 
And  a public  man  has  no  copyright  in  his  own  features.  Any 
engraver  or  publisher  who  chooses  may  make  and  issue  a por- 
trait of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  or  of  Major  Chard,  or  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  or  of 
Dr.  Talmage.  Nor  would  an  injunction  stop  the  sale  of  such 
portraits.  It  would  be  difficult  in  such  a case  for  the  plaintiff" to 
show  that  he  had  been  in  any  way  damnified,  and,  indeed,  the 
point  is  so  clear  that  the  question  it  involves  has  uever  been 
raised,  and  may  be  taken  as  practically  settled  by  common  con- 
sent. The  only  case  in  which  a man  can  interfere  with  the 
publication  of  an  engraving  or  picture  representing  his  features, 
is  where  the  portrait  so  produced  amounts  to  a libel.  If  it  be 
a fair  representation  of  him,  then,  however  much  he  may  object 
to  its  sale,  he  is  practically  without  redress.  Photography,  how- 
ever, has  for  some  years  past  been  specially  legislated  for  by 
statute,  and  there  is  an  Act  ol  Parliament  - 25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  68 
— by  which  it  is  specially  provided  that,  “ when  any  painting 
or  drawing,  or  the  negative  of  any  photograph  shall  be  made  or 
executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a good  or 
valuable  consideration,  the  person  so  making  or  executing  the 
same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  unless  it  be  ex- 
pressly reseived  to  him  by  agreement,  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  made  or  exe- 
cuted.” But  on  the  other  hand,  the  copyright  does  not  even 
vest  in  the  f>erson  for  whom  the  photograph  has  been  made,  unless 
there  has  been  at  the  time  an  agreement  in  writing  between 
him  or  her  and  the  photographer  to  that  effect.  And  accoi  dingly, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shortt,  the  latest  writer 
on  the  law  of  copyright,  the  copyright  in  a photograph  is  alto- 
gether gone”  unless  (1)  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  the  photo- 
grapher by  agreement  in  writing,  or  (2)  be  reserved  by  a similar 
agreement  to  the  person  for  whom  it  has  be  taken.  If,  in  other 
words,  Mr.  Jones  has  his  j)hotograph  taken  for  him  by  Mes.srs. 
Brown,  the  right  to  reproduce  copies  from  the  negative  belongs 
neither  to  Mr.  Jones  nor  to  Messrs.  Brown,  unless  there  has 
been  some  positive  agreement  at  the  time  embodied  in  writing. 
I’hotographers  have  always  avoided  suck  an  agreement,  and 
contended  that  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  the  negative  is  their 
own,  and  the  custom  has  practically  been  always  recognized. 
We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  yet  definitely  claimed  to 
possess  the  right  of  reproducing  copies  and  selling  them.  As 
has  been  said,  the  question  has  never  yet  been  raised  ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  decided.  A man  has 
no  right  whatever  to  prevent  a portrait  of  himself  being  sold 
unless  he  can  in  some  way  claim  pro]>erty  in  the  portrait  itself  or 
in  its  original,  and  his  claim  to  a particular  photograph  will  be 
found,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the 
original  negative  was  taken  for  him  with  his  own  consent.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  suppose  him  to  be  a public  man,  who,  on  some 
particular  occasion,  delivers  an  address  to  a large  audience. 
During  the  course  of  the  address,  and  without  his  consenting  to 
the  fact,  or  even  knowing  it,  his  photograph  is  taken  by  a photo- 
grapher. Clearly,  under  such  circumstances,  he  himself  would 
have  no  right  to  the  photograph.  We  can  easily  test  the  matter 


by  asking  what  would  hapjaen  if  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of 
such  a photogp-aph  were  issued.  But  it  is  another  matter  where 
the  origin.al  negative  has  been  specially  taken  by  the  consent  of 
the  person  whom  it  represents.  Common  sense  would  suggest 
that  the  copyright  in  such  a cause  should  belong  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  photograph  was  taken  ; and  as  there  was  some  doubt 
whether  this  were  the  law  or  not,  the  Government  last  session 
introduced  a Bill  to  settle  the  matter,  which,  however,  did  not 
pass  further  than  its  first  reading.  According  to  this  measure, 
the  copyright  is  to  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  negative  from 
which  a photograph  is  irrinted.  But  where  the  photograph  has 
been  made  on  any  one’s  order  for  valuable  consideration,  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  will  not  be  entitled  to  sell  a copy 
without  that  person's  consent,  or  to  expose  it  for  sale,  or  exhibit 
it.  And  the  person  who  orders  the  photograph  is  to  have  the 
same  right  of  preventing  the  sale,  the  exposing  for  sale,  or  the 
exhibition  of  any  copy,  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 
Similarly,  he  is  to  be  empowered  to  take  proceedings  in  case  the 
copyright  be  infringed.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
copyright,  which  is  at  present  for  the  lifetime  of  the  artist,  and 
seven  years  afterwards,  the  proposal  is  to  fix  it  at  thirty  years 
from  the  d.ate  of  publication.  \Vere  this  measure  to  become  law 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  to  the  legal  difficulties  which  now 
exist.  For  at  present,  evidently,  a doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
copyright  in  a negative  of  a photographic  portrait.  The  moral 
aspect  of  the  case  is  clear.  If  a lady  goes  to  a photographer,  and 
pays  him  a handsome  sum— and  photographers’  charges  are 
seldom  moderate — to  take  her  photograph,  and  to  provide  her 
with  a hundred  copies  bf  it,  by  all  reason  and  justice  not  only 
the  copies  themselves,  but  the  negative  from  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  right  of  reproducing  copies  from  that  negative, 
belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  her.  Copyright,  however,  is  no 
part  of  the  common  law.  It  is  purely  the  creation  of  statute,  and 
the  issues  we  have  suggested  have  never  yet  been  contemplated 
by  statute  law,  and  so  remain  altogether  unlegislated  for.  In 
short,  the  question  of  a man’s  copyright  in  photographs  of  him- 
self is  a casus  omissus,  and  will  so  remain  until  legislated  for. 
Even  should  the  Bill  which  Lord  John  Manners  last  Session  in- 
troduced become  law,  it  will  still  remain  an  open  question 
whether  a man  can  forbid  his  photograph  being  sold,  provided  it 
has  been  taken  without  his  permission,  and  he  has  not  paid  for 
it.  If,  for  instance,  he  is,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  photo- 
graphed while  delivering  a public  lecture  or  address,  it  will  still 
he  open  to  argue  that  his  features  are  as  much  public  jiroperty 
as  are  a landscape  or  a well-known  view,  and  that,  in  reproducing 
them,  and  multiplying  copies  of  them  by  the  camera,  a photo- 
grapher does  him  no  harm.  His  copyright  will,  in  a wox'd,  bo 
limited  to  those  c.ases  where  the  original  negative  has  been  exe- 
cute I for  him  at  his  own  request,  and  he  has  paid  for  its  exe- 
cution. 

The  Weekly  Despatch  says  : — 

It  is  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Cornwall  West  to  be  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  and  in  that  capacity  hi  uppers  to  have 
suffered  a grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  some  photugrapher  or 
photographers  unknown  to  us.  And,  according  t o the  merci- 
less processes  of  logical  deduction,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
oflfending  photographer  or  photographers  in  question  thi  man 
Rosenberg  could  not  have  been  put  under  his  trial  to  answer  to 
one  of  the  counts  in  the  iudiement  [preferred  against  him. 
Seeing  so  many  portraits  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  exposed  in 
the  shop-windows,  this  thoughtless  fellow  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pictures  were  exhibited  and  sold  with  the 
sa."*  lion  of  the  fair  original  and  her  husband;  and,  adding  to 
lack  of  business  caution  a too  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
satire  possessed  by  his  literary  staff,  he  published  comments 
which  doubtless  in  his  and  their  opinions  partook  of  the  nature 
of  humour.  Only  they  who  have  made  the  attempt  and  suc- 
ceeded know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  funny;  and  judging  from 
internal  evidence,  Rosenberg’s  scribe  wiis  not  possested  of  that 
experience.  Hence  he  overstepped  the  narrow  line  which 
divides  sarcasm  from  scurrility,  with  what  result  to  his  em- 
ployer we  know ; for  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  does  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  intend  to  take  a particularly  lenient  view  of  the 
case.  That  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Cornwillis  West — some  of  them 
in  doubtful  taste — were  exposed  for  sale  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  that  lady’s  hunbnnd  there  cannot  bo  a question 
of  doubt,  for  the  gentleman  himselt  has  sworn  it  in  evidence. 
Surely,  then,  there  should  be  some  law  to  reach  the  offending 
publisher,  assuming  the  publisher  to  have  offended.  So  fur  ns 
we  understand  the  law  of  copyright  bearing  on  such  a case. 
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which  was  not  made  quite  clear  yesterday,  in  spite  of  the 
vigourous  piotestalions  of  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  it  seems  that 
when  a money  payment  is  made  to  a person  for  producing  n 
portrait  the  copyright  rests  with  tho  purchaser  ; but  where  no 
such  consideration  has  passed,  tho  right  to  reproduce  the 
original  is  vested  in  the  artist  or  handicraftsman,  the  maker  ol 
the  likeness.  From  the  explicit  .assurance  of  Mr.  Cornwallis 
West  we  gather  that  his  wife's  liogatives  have  been  in  every 
instance  ordered  in  the  regular  way  of  business,  and  paid  for. 
Indeed,  anyone  who  assumed  tho  contrary  would  not  only  be 
guilty  of  an  impertinence,  but  would  infer  that  Mr.  Cornwallis 
West  had  no  legal  ground  of  complaint  against  the  publisher 
of  his  wife’s  portrait.  The  timely  inteference  of  this  outraged 
gentleman  throws  an  entirely  now  light  upon  the  much-dis- 
cussed question  of  the  propriety  of  offering  for  sale  tho  photo- 
graphic likenesses  of  ladies  of  rank — otherwise  undistinguished. 
And  but  for  this  episode  liow  could  the  common  people  have 
known  that  the  simpering  presentments  of  tho  Duchess  of  This 
and  the  Countess  of  That  and  Mrs.  So-and-So  were  retailed  at 
a shilling  apiece  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  noble  and 
gentle  ladies  and  their  legal  lords?  If  Mr.  West’s  case  is  not 
exceptional,  the  sting  is  at  once  taken  out  of  the  sneer  of  the 
cheap  satirist  when  he  rails  against  the  fashionable  world  for 
permitting  tho  likenesses  ot  rich  and  modest  ladies  to  occupy 
the  position  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  album  of  the 
typical  ’Arry.  It  has  been  said  that  ’Arry,  an  igrorant  and 
coarse  sensualist,  gloats  upon  the  forms  of  the  fashionable 
beauties  of  the  day.  And  this  is  a reflection  horrible  to  con- 
template. There  are,  however,  numerous  classical  stories  of 
youths  having  fallen  desperately  and  passionately  in  love  with 
the  vivid  creations  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptors,  and  possibly 
what  happened  in  ancient  Greece  may  have  been  repeated  in 
modern  England.  Of  course,  the  argument  that  because  a 
callow  snob  may  fall  in  love  with  a lady’s  likeness,  therefore 
ladies  shall  not  have  likenesses  taken,  is  of  itself  absurd.  But 
if  we  go  further  and  find  that  the  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for 
cheapening  of  these  commodities  encourages  such  unpleasant 
familiarity,  an  appearance  of  reason  is  given  to  a contention 
which  otherwise  would  be  unsupportable.  The  man  Kosonberg. 
who  was  found  guilty  yesterday  afternoon,  h.as  already  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  will  probably  sutler  more,  for  incautiously 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  an  example  set  him  by  more  respect- 
able journalists.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Cornwall's  West  and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  may  be  sufferers  in  their  feelings  through  the  illegal 
obstinacy  of  publishers  continuing  to  issue  likenesses  of  ladies 
after  having  been  warned  to  desist,  did  not  long  ago  write  to 
tho  newspapers  explaining  the  true  facts  of  the  situation.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  newspapers  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  print  their  explanations,  but  for  our  own  part,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  every  courtesy  would  have  been 
accorded  by  tho  Press  to  citizens  so  grievously  wronged  in  a 
delicate  private  matter.  It  is  almost  a pity  that  wo  have  no 
law  making  it  imperative  on  newspaper  editors  to  insert  a cor- 
rection of  any  misstatement  concerning  an  individual,  even 
where  such  misstatement  has  not  tioen  damaging  ; although  the 
more  this  question  of  ladies’  likenesses  is  considered,  tho  more 
ajiparent  becomes  the  damage  inflicted  upon  innocent  members 
of  the  upper  classes.  Wo  liave  frequently  seen  allusion  made 
to  the  anomaly  of  exhibiting  the  portrait  of  some  fair  and  chaste 
votary  of  fashion  cheek  by  jowl  with  those  of  women  whoso  sole 
title  to  kinship  with  our  mother  Eve  in  Paradise  before  the  fall 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  shown  naked  and  not  ashamed.  But 
how  unreasonable  is  such  an  objection.  The  more  or  less  lovely 
female  members  of  tho  aristocracy  are  not  responsible  for  tho 
bad  taste  of  a shopkeeper  to  whom  a proper  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  has  been  denied.  As  well  might  the  admirers  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  complain  that  his  photograph  was  hung  up 
alongside  that  of  Dr.  Lynn.  It  does  not  follow  because 
one  is  a professed  juggler  that  the  other  is  a juggler  also. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  Keepsakes,  Annuals,  and  Books  of 
Beauty,  what  purjiorted  to  be  portraits  of  noble  and  gentle 
ladies  were  published  from  time  to  time  without  unfavourable 
comment  from  the  Press.  Such  portraits,  however,  were  sel- 
dom sufficiently  like  the  originals  to  induce  personal  allusions, 
and,  moreover,  they  were  published  at  prices  which  put  them 
out  of  tho  reach  of  the  ’ Arrys  of  the  period.  Unfortunately 
the  likenesses  of  the  reigning  so-called  beauties  of  the  day, 
although  improved  as  far  as  possible  by  retouching  ujwn  the 
negative,  retain  too  much  of  the  ferm  of  the  originals  not  to 
make  the  comments  which  they  call  forth  exceedingly  painful 


to  the  friends  of  the  sitter  ; particularly  as,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  shop  windows,  it  would  seem  that  some  ladies  set  up  for 
*>eauty  on  a slender  capital,  and  thus  encourage  that  sneering 
ittitude  of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  an 
irreverent  age.  On  every  gronnd,  therefore,  lot  us  hope  that 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  Photographic  Beauty  Craze,  for 
the  negative  quality  of  prettiness  is  an  insufficient  claim  to 
publicity. 

Mr.  Bassano  writes  a letter  to  tho  Time*  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  alleged  difficulty  of  checking  the  pub- 
lication of  photographic  portraits  of  private  person?. 

Sin, — By  your  remarks  on  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West’s  and  Mrs.  Langtry’s  photograph.®,  tho  whole  body  of 
photographers  is  placed  in  a most  unenviable  and,  indeed,  in- 
vidious position,  and,  unless  some  defence  is  offered,  the 
members  will  bo  looked  upon  as  an  unscrupulous  class  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  greed  is  superior  to  their  sonss  of  honour,  and 
whose  only  consideration  is  to  put  money  in  their  pockets — 
honestly,  if  they  can  ; if  not,  otherwise.  Mr.  Watkin  Williams, 
Q.  C.,  stated  at  the  trial  that  “ Mr.  Cornwallis  West  took  every 
st-  p in  his  power  to  prevent  the  photographs  of  Sirs.  West 
being  published.”  I appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  allow  me, 
as  a photographer  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  negatives 
both  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cornwallis  West  did  not  appeal  to  me,  at  least,  in  vain.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  personally  expressing  his  disapproval  of  tho 
publication  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West’s  photographs  (permission 
for  which  had  been  granted),  I withdrew  every  copy  of  the 
portrait  from  circulation,  and  countermanded  several  orders 
then  in  course  of  execution.  I was  nflt  even  aware,  until  1 saw 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams’s  letter  in  this  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Times,  of  the  power  which  the  law  gives  to  photographers  with 
respect  to  negatives  they  may  have  taken,  my  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  a client  who  unsuspectingly  placed  himself  in  my  hands 
being  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  any  unfair  use  being  made 
ot  that  which  ho  had  a moral,  if  n<  t a legal,  right  to  have  tho 
entire  control  over — namely,  the  issue  ot  copies  from  the  nega- 
tive which  he  had  intrusted  me  to  produce.  A very  important 
omission  appears  to  me  to  occur  in  Clause  34  of  the  Copyright 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Manners  last  session.  It  is 
therein  stated  that  no  copies  of  a photograph  shall  be  sold  (or 
published)  without  the  consent  of  the  “person”  whose  photo- 
graph has  been  taken.  The  word  “ person  ” is  not  sufficiently 
accurate,  because  iu  the  case  of  a married  woman  a dispute 
might  arise  if  she  had  given  consent  to  the  photographer  for 
the  publication  ot  her  portrait  without,  or  in  opposition  to,  tho 
wishes  of  her  husband.  Therefore  it  should  be  definitely 
stated  in  such  a case  that  it  should  bo  necessary  to  procuro 
the  husband’s  anthority  before  proceeding  to  publication. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  Alexander  Bassano. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  October  2%th. 


GERM.A.N  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BV  DK.  VOGEL. 

Photographic  Block  Printing  in  Japan— Restoring  the 
Bath— Carvalho’s  Paint  for  Studios. 

It  has  often  been  tried  to  obtain  printing  blocks  with  the 
help  of  heliograidiy,  and  with  much  good  success  ; but 
while  an  easy  wav  to  produce  a printing-block  with  the 
same  rajndity  aiul  precision  as  a silver  picture  has  not 
yet  been  found,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  far  East 
would  present  us  with  such  a process. 

Baron  Stillfried,  now  professor  of  photography  in  Japan, 
and  superintendent  of  the  photographic  department  of 
printing,  reports  that  a Japanese  possesses  the  secret  to 
make  printing-blocks  with  the  help  of  photography,  by 
using  a sensitive  substance,  long  known  to  the  varnishers 
in  Japan.  This  substance  is  red-brown,  soft,  like  putty, 
and  has  the  property  to  harden  in  the  light,  and  to  become 
insoluble  in  certain  solutions.  ^Vith  the  doughy  substance 
a wooden  block  is  coated,  smoothed  with  rollers,  and  the 
whole  is  lighted  under  a negative.  The  lighting  lasts  in 
the  sunshine  a whole  day,  and  the  lighted  parts  become 
thereby  hard  like  stone,  and  dull,  the  rest  remaining  soft 
It  is  now  easy  to  remove  the  soft  parts  with  a wooden 
knife.  The  hard  parts  resist  the  knife,  and  the  whole  is 
then  worked  with  an  instrument  resembling  a comb,  or  the 
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soft  part  is  removed  with  a solution.  The  remaining  relief 
can  be  hardened  in  the  light  and  used  at  once  for  printing. 
More  than  this  Stillfried  could  not  ascertain.  'Ihe 
Japanese  have  always  been  very  reticent  in  regard  to  the 
fabrication  of  their  excellent  varnishes,  and  it  therefore 
might  not  be  easy  to  obtain  any  further  information  about 
this  sensitive  varnish. 

In  your  last  number  I found, funder  “ Gihon’s  Gather- 
ings,” some  very  valuable  items  ; among  others,  one  en- 
titled “ How  to  Sun  a Bath.”  I believe  the  recipe  to  be 
good,  especially  for  America,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  sun- 
shine ; but,  nevertheless,  the  process  requires  several  hours 
of  preparation  in  summer.  The  bath  has  to  be  neutral- 
ized first,  then  acidified  again  after  sunning,  &c. 

Much  easier  the  same  result  is  obtained  without  the  sun, 
by  using  permanganate  of  potassium,  which  was  first 
recommended  by  Crookes.  For  twelve  years  I have  used 
this  substance,  and  do  not  need  to  sun  a bath.  A few 
minutes  only  are  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  I never 
had  a failure,  and  long  ago  I recommended  this  way  of  re- 
storing a bath  instead  of  sunning,  but  it  seems  as  if  not  all 
photographers  were  successful  with  it.  Usually  the  mis- 
take is  committed  of  using  entirely  too  much  permanganite, 
thus  neutralizing  its  beneficial  effects.  I take  one  part 
permanganate,  1 part  nitric  acid,  dissolve  in  100  parts  water, 
and  of  this  solution  I put  one  drop  into  the  silver  bath 
which  is  to  be  restored.  If  the  bath  now  contains  organic 
substances,  the  beautiful  rose  colour  which  the  first  drop 
produced  will  vanish  quickly  again.  Then  another  drop 
is  put  in,  always  shaking,  and  if  the  rose  colour  vanishes 
again  inside  of  a minute,  another  is  added,  and  so  on  until 
the  point  is  reached  when  the  rose  colour  will  remain  jier- 
manent  while  shaking,  when  no  more  permanganate  must 
be  added.  In  this  way  a bath  may  be  restored  in  five  to  ten 
minutes  with  permanganate.  If  no  organic  substances  are 
in  the  bath,  the  first  drop  already  will  impart  to  it  a rose 
colour,  which  will  last  several  minutes.  I had  baths,  with 
which  I had  to  use  20  to  30  drops  of  solution  of  perman- 
ganate, and  others  which  were  restored  already  with  3 
drops.  But  too  much  of  permanganate  is  always  injurious, 
and  very  apt  to  produce  insensitiveness  or  fog  Of  course, 
only  organic  matter  is  removed  from  the  bath  by  perman- 
ganate, but  not  so  all  other  defects  (for  example,  excess  of 
iodide  of  silver).  I know  people  who  imagine  they  can 
remedy  all  and  every  defect  with  permanganate  of  potash, 
but  it  cannot  be  done. 

Since  the  new  patent  law  has  come  into  existence  in 
Germany,  a great  many  photographic  patents  have  appeared. 
In  a year  forty  to  fifty  photographic  novelties  have  been 
patented,  but  real  value  only  a few  of  them  possess.  Some 
of  these  patents  are  already  extinct  again,  as  they  realized 
so  little  to  the  patentees  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
pay  the  patent  tax  for  another  year,  though  the  same 
amounts  only  to  about  S12.  The  undeniable  worthlessness 
of  many  patents  has  had  the  result  that  everything  patented 
is  viewed  with  suspicion.  Formerly,  when  only  really  new 
and  practical  inventions  were  patented,  the  case  was 
different.  I see  that  recently  some  American  inventions 
were  patented  here,  and  I do  not  believe  that  they  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  other  patents.  Lately  a patent 
has  been  applied  for  for  Carvalho's  orange-pea-green  paint 
for  studios.  I have  read  the  application,  and  must  own 
that  I have  seldom  seen  so  much  nonsense  condensed  in  a 
few  pages  as  in  this  report.  It  is  undoubtedly  obvious 
that  the  shadows  of  our  models,  if  they  shall  be  effective  for 
photographic  purposes,  have  to  be  lightened  by  photo- 
graphically effective  lights.  Such  a light  is  the  white  or 
blue,  and  therefore  the  reflecting  walls  of  our  studios  must 
be  painted  blue,  white  being  too  glaring  for  the  eyes.  If 
anybody  asserts  having  obtained  better  results  in  a studio 
with  orange-pea-green  walls  than  in  one  painted  blue,  he 
simply  deceives  himself,  and  such  a delusion  happens  not 
unfrequently  with  photographers.  Only  a short  time  ago 
a photographer  brought  me  some  “ lightning”  collodion  of 
which  he  seemed  to  think  wonders,  but  which  I found, 


upon  testing  it  in  my  studio,  much  less  sensitive  than  my 
own  collodion. 

If  a photographer,  as  I read  iu  some  English  paper, 
experiments  to-day  in  a blue  studio,  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow in  one  painted  pea-green,  and  thinks  he  can  per- 
ceive that  in  the  latter  case  the  picture  is  much  better,  I do 
not  place  any  weight  whatever  upon  the  fact,  because  no 
man,  not  even  the  very  best  photographer,  can  judge  what 
change  the  chemical  strength  of  light  has  undergone  in 
three  days.  The  better  result  may  be  traced  to  any  other 
influence,  but  not  to  the  pea-green  coat  of  paint ; and  any- 
body who  will  prepare  two  reflecting  screens  of  equal  size, 
painting  the  one  light  blue  with  ultramarine,  and  the  other 
pea-green,  and  place  first  one  and  then  the  other  on  the 
shadow  side  of  a person,  taking  one  right  after  the  other, 
in  equal  light,can  judge  for  himself  how  much  the  pea-green 
colour  is  worth. 


itt  tilt  Stnbiff. 

Cetewayo. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.  with  copies  of  the  portraits  of  the  dethroned  Zulu  chief, 
taken  by  Messrs.  Crewes  and  Van  Lawn  on  board  the  steam  ship 
Natal,  at  Cape  Town,  as  recently  described  in  our  pages,  and  also 
portraits  of  a group  of  his  wives.  These  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  genuine  portraits  of  Cetewayo,  and  the  only  ones  likely  to 
be  issued,  as  he  does  not  intend  to  sit  again.  Possibly,  since  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  homily  on  the  grossness  and  impropriety  of  Zulu 
fashions  and  sartorial  customs,  Messrs.  Marion  may  hesitate  to 
issue  these  portraits,  as  it  is  a serious  thing  to  shock  the  taste 
of  a potentate  with  fine  and  imprisonment  within  his  power. 

PoKTRAiTDRE  ON  GELATINE  Plates. — Our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Wellesley  Turner  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  intelligent  workers  with  carbon.  We  have  recently 
been  favoured  by  him  with  some  charming  specimens  of  card  and 
cabinet  portraiture,  which  illustrate  a fact  w'e  have  often  had 
occasion  to  note,  namely,  that  the  most  skilled  and  intelligent 
workers  are  generally  abreast  with  every  stride  of  progress  in  the 
art.  The  examples  of  portraiture  sent  by  Mr.  Turner  are  from 
gelatine  plates,  and  are  iu  eveiy  way  fine  examples  of  high-class 
work : delicate,  yet  vigorous,  finely  modelled,  without  any  ap- 
proach to  coarseness.  Several  of  the  portraits  are  of  children, 
illustrating  the  rapidity  of  the  work.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to 
find  that  the  work  of  one  whose  communications  have  so  often  been 
of  service  to  our  readers  places  him  beyond  question  in  the 
highest  rank  of  portraitists.  Mr.  Turner  has  been  good  enough 
to  promise  details  of  his  gelatine  experiences  to  the  readers  of  our 
forthcoming  Year-Book. 

A Photographic  Action  for  Breach  of  Contract. — At 
the  Clerkenwell  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  before  Mr.  Judge 
Whitebread,  the  case  of  Henderson  v.  Kurtz  was  beard,  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  a photographer  of  Glasgow,  sued  the  defentdant  in 
the  same  profession,  carrying  on  business  in  Canonbury,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £20  for  alleged  breach  of  contract  under  the 
following  circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  plaintiff’s 
statement  that  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  in 
Jlay  last  he  entered  into  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of 
defendant’s  business,  which,  with  good  will,  stock,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  a lease,  was  to  be  sold  tor  £160,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defendant’s  representations  he  came  from  Glasgow 
to  see  the  business,  and  paid  the  defendant  £20  as  a deposit ; the 
balance  was  to  bo  paid  on  the  completion  and  transfer  of  the 
lease.  The  plaintiff  said  that  from  subsequent  enquiries  ho  had 
made,  he  found  the  value  of  the  business  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
that  instead  of  three  and  a half  years,  there  was  only  about  one 
and  a half  years  unexpired  term  to  run.  The  plaintiff  hero  put 
in  copies  of  letters  he  had  written  to  the  defendant  for  the 
return  of  his  money,  failing  to  obtain  which  he  brought  the 
present  action.  The  defendant  being  called,  said  he  never  told 
the  plaintiff  there  was  any  three  and  a half  years  to  run,  and 
that  his  business  was  well  worth  what  it  was  represented  to  be. 
In  reply  to  the  learned  J udge,  defendant  said  he  had  no  evidence 
to  call  as  to  the  value  of  his  business,  upon  which  the  learned 
Judge  said  it  was  evident  that  the  case  had  been  misrepresented 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  he  should  order  the  defendant  to 
return  the  deposit  of  £20  ho  had  received,  as  well  as  pay  the 
plaintiff’s  travelling  expenses  from  Glasgow  and  back.  This 
judgment  was  accordingly  entered  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

At  Martlebone,  Allred  Baul  de  Witt,  3’2,  photographer,  of 
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103,  St.  John’s  Wood  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  was  brought 
up  on  a warrant  before  Mr.  Mansfield  by  Chief  Inspector  Shore, 
of  Scotland  Yard,  for  unlawfully  and  wickedly  selling  certain 
obscene  printed  photographs  to  St.  Leger  Lonsada,  an  officer 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  Mr.  Collette  pro- 
secuted for  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vico  ; Mr.  S.  B. 
Abrahams  defended.  Mr.  Collette  said  that  the  prisoner  was 
a photographer,  and  besides  carrying  on  a legitimate  business, 
it  was  known  that  be  photographed  bad  characters  from  all  parts 
of  London.  He  also  produced  photographic  pictures  from  nega- 
tives sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.  This  case  originated  under 
a warrant  taken  out  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  and  a warrant 
was  also  obtained  to  arrest  the  prisoner.  St.  Leger  Lonsada 
said  that  he  received  information  from  Chief  Inspecter  Shore, 
and  also  from  Mr.  Collette,  and  then  went  to  103,  St.  John’sWood 
Terrace,  on  the  13th  inst.  He  there  saw  the  prisoner  and  to  Id 
him  that  ho  wished  to  have  his  photograph  taken.  After  having 
sat  for  his  portrait,  he  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  other 
photographs,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  a few  negatives,  but 
he  seldom  kept  them,  and  generally  destroyeil  them  after  he 
had  taken  them.  The  witness  remarked  that  he  should  like  to 
see  them,  and  the  prisoner  showed  him  the  negative  produced. 
The  witness  ordered  some  copies  from  those  and  other  negatives 
which  prisoner  showed  him.  He  also  purchased  a photograph, 
and  then  left,  the  prisoner  telling  him  that  the  others  would  be 
ready  shortly.  On  the  following  Monday  the  prisoner  handed 
him  the  six  photographs  produced.  The  witness  had  paid  him 
£1  9s.  fid.  for  them  and  his  own  photograph  on  the  previous 
Tuesday.  The  witness  took  the  pictures  to  Scotland  Yard  and 
showed  them  to  Chief  Sup  wintendent  Williamson,  and  by  his 
instructions  he  called  on  Mr.  Collette  the  next  morning.  The 
witness  was  present  that  morning  at  the  prisoner's  house  with 
Chief  Inspector  Shore,  when  the  negatives  produced  were  seized. 
They  corresponded  with  the  pictures  he  had  bought.  He 
recognized  among  another  parcel  of  negatives  now  handed  to 
him,  and  which  was  seized  that  morning,  two  negatives  that  the 
prisoner  had  shown  him.  Cross-examined,  the  witness  said 
that  the  prisoner  told  him  the  negatives  did  not  belong  to  him. 
He  pointed  out  in  a book  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  negatives  belonged.  H'l  also  gave  up  certain  nega- 
tives. There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment.  Chief  Inspector 
John  Shore  said  that  in  the  morning  ne  went  with  the  last 
witness  and  another  officer  to  the  prisoner’s  house  and  fold  him 
that  he  was  an  officcrof  police  and  held  a warrant  for  his  arrest. 
The  prisoner  produced  six  photographs  and  four  negatives,  all 
of  which  were  obscene.  The  witness  pointed  out  that  the 
negatives  did  not  represent  the  photographs,  and  the  prisoner 
then  sent  his  man  upstairs  for  some  others  from  the  studio,  and 
eight  more  were  handed  to  the  witness  of  an  obscene  character. 
The  prisoner  said  that  he  had  taken  the  eight  negatives  for  a 
gentleman,  and  the  six  copies  were  m.ade  lor  him  also.  Four 
negatives,  he  said,  he  had  taken  as  works  of  art,  and  should 
after  a time  destroy  them.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
harm  in  keeping  them.  He  was  told  the  harm  was  in  selling 
them.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  show  that  what  he 
had  said  about  the  negatives  was  correct.  He  showed  the  witness 
an  entry  of  £'i  15s.  fid.  in  a book  with  reference  to  them,  and 
also  another  entry  with  respect  to  photographs  from  them. 
There  was  a name  on  the  book,  hut  the  Court  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  for  the  witness  to  make  it  public.  Mr.  Collette 
observed  that  this  person  might  be  indicted  with  the  prisoner 
in  this  matter.  Mr.  Abrahams  said  that  the  prisoner  would 
reserve  his  defence,  and  he  was  then  committed  for  trial,  the 
magistrate  consenting  to  take  two  snreties  in  the  sum  of  £10 
each  for  his  appearance  at  the  Sessions.  A summons  was 
applied  for  under  Section  2 of  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  to  show 
cause  why  the  photographs  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  it  was 
at  ODCO  granted. 


^0 

Tho  pressure  upon  our  columns  this  week  arising  from  the 
large  amount  of  matter  on  the  subject  of  photographic  copy- 
right-all of  interest  to  photographerr— compels  us  to  leave  oyer 
much  matter  in  type,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  a notice 
of  portraiture  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  continuation 
of  " Looking  Back,”  Press  Opinions  on  the  Exhibition,  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  Lecture  on  Gclatino-Bromide  of  Silver,  and  some 
other  matter, 


H.  Richardsok. — The  transparent  compound  used  for  making 
pictures  of  this  kind  transparent  is  white  wax.  Sometimes  castor 
oil  is  used,  sometimes  paraffin,  sometimes  Canada  balsam  • but 
in  tho  case  in  question  probably  white  wax,  or  one  of  the  encaustic 
pastes  for  which  we  have  often  given  recipes. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.— Several  correspondents  ask  us 
how  long  the  exhibition  will  remain  open.  We  have  repeatedly 
announced  that  it  will  remain  open  until  the  13th  of  November. 

It  is  open  daily  from  10  till  dusk,  and  on  Monday  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7 till  10  o’clock. 

Bumble  Bee. — The  quantity  of  ferrideyanido  is  one  drachm,  just 
the  same  amount,  in  the  same  proportion  of  water  as  the  persul- 
phate of  uranium.  Tho  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportion 
when  required  for  use,  and  after  filtering  add  the  few  drops  of  gold 
solution.  A dipping  bath  is  the  best  mode  of  using.  The  formula 
has  appeared  iu  several  Year-Books. 

A.  Struoglino  Photographer.— We  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  in  questinn  will  contribute  the  promised  detaits  in  next 
Y'bar-Book.  We  do  not  at  pre.scnt,  indeed,  know  his  whereabouts. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  give  the  requisite  information. 

H.  Cox. — Wehavonot  yet  received  the  information  promised,  but 
hope  to  do  so  shortly.  Your  letter  contained  no  stamp  or  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope. 

An  English  Retoucher.— We  cannot  give  you  advice  or  aid  as 
to  obtaining  an  engagement  as  retoucher  in  France.  The  only 
plan  will  be  to  advertise  in  the  French  journals,  or  to  make 
special  application  to  French  photographic  establishments.  We 
should  think  the  mo.st  likely  journal  would  be  the  Moniteur  de 
la  rhotographie,  address,  3,  Rue  Talma,  Passy,  Paris. 

Colourist. — The  plan  of  colouring  photographs  at  the  back,  both 
in  oil  and  water-colours,  has  frequently  been  patented,  but  we  do 
not  think  any  valid  patent  is  now  in  existence  which  will  inter- 
fere with  you  if  you  wish  to  practise  the  method.  It  is  simplest 
and  most  effective  in  oil.  Cne  effective  method  consists  in  col- 
ouring a vigorous  impression  somewhat  strongly,  and  then  super- 
posing accurately  upon  it  a light  delicate  impression  which  has 
been  made  transparent.  But  there  are  many  modifications  of 
the  idea  which  ingenuity  will  suggest. 

Young  Chemist. — Various  metallic  salts  are  more  or  less  sensi- 
tive to  light.  You  will  find  Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light  valu- 
able in  your  investigations.  The  salts  of  copper  and  zinc,  of 
which  you  say  you  have  an  indefinite  recollection  as  being  des- 
cribed as  sensitive,  are  probably  the  following.  If  a concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  be  mixed  with 
a concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  zinc,  a white  precipitate 
of  perchlorido  of  copper  is  formed,  which  blackens  when  exposed 
to  light.  This  quality  is  only  present  whilst  the  precipitate  is 
moist,  and  disappears  on  drying,  as  does  also  the  blackness 
previously  assumed. 

J . T.  B. — The  money  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  original  research  is,  we  believe,  always  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  generally  set  apart  by  that 
Society  for  the  purposes  of  special  research  definitely  indicated  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  special  investigators  appointed  to  the 
work.  Such  money  rarely  or  never  finds  its  way  into  the  bands  of 
private  investigators,  however  valuable  their  labours  or  needful  the 
assistance.  The  only  chance  would  bo  to  communicate  with  tho 
Royal  Society  through  its  officers,  all  courteous  gentlemen.  They 
are  Professor  Stokes  and  Professor  Huxley,  honorary  secretaries, 
and  Mr.  Walter  YVhite,  general  secretary.  Address  them  at 
Burlington  House,  where  the  Society’s  rooms  are. 

Dry  Plate  Man. —We  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  matter  was  entrusted  will  be  made  known 
early  in  the  session  now  coming  on,  possibly  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. The  subject  has  been  under  active  investigation.  Time, 
to  lest  keeping  qualities,  was  necessary  before  a decision  could 
be  made.  Some  of  the  competing  plates  were  sent  out,  wo 
believe,  on  a voyage  to  the  Tropics  and  back  to  test  them  satis- 
factorily. Your  question  as  to  whether  anything  has  oozed  out 
as  to  probable  issue  is  scarcely  a fair  one.  If  it  had,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  repeat  it  publicly. 

Copying  Old  Portraits. — A cerrespondent  whose  letter  is_ mis  • 
laid,  requires  information  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
good  copy  of  an  old  and  somewhat  imperfect  portrait.  We  have 
seen  amazingly  fine  copies  of  old,  imperfect,  and  faded  photo- 
graphs produced  by  various  photographers.  The  memorial  por- 
traits of  which  our  correspondent  speaks  as  having  seen  near 
Trafalgar  Square  are  by  Mr.  Piercy,  a very  capable  artist,  who 
has  made  a speciality  of  this  kind  of  work,  which  he  accom- 
plishes with  very  great  success,  supplementing  the  appliances 
of  photography  by  skill  as  an  artist  with  the  pencil.  The  address 
is,  we  believe.  No.  12,  Pall  Mall  East;  it  is  next  door  to  Trafal- 
gar Square.  Mr.  F.  Piercy  is  the  arist’s  name. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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FHOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  in  the  Navy — Gulls  and  Swallows— The 
Swedish  Expedition. 

Photography  in  the  Navy. — It  is  a strange  thing  that,  while 
our  Army  makes  such  good  use  of  photography,  and  pre- 
scribes a course  of  instruction  in  photography  to  staff 
officers  and  officers  in  the  Uoyal  Engineers,  the  Navy 
takes  little  or  no  interest  in  the  art.  In  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich,  if  thecamera  does  make  its  appearance 
occasionally,  it  is  scarcely  in  an  official  manner,  and  it  is 
only  because  officers  in  the  navy  are  sometimes  amateurs  that 
we  get  pictures  and  photographic  records  of  the  places  they 
visit.  It  is  usually  the  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  on 
board  that  practises  with  the  camera,  he  in  all  probability 
being  the  only  man  who  has  a convenient  place  to  serve  as 
a laboratory.  But  the  combatant  officers  count  many  com- 
petent photographers.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  it  maybe  remembered,  is— or,  at  any  rate,  was 
— a practised  photographer,  for  recently  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  leisure  more  to  the  production  of  soft  music 
than  soft  sounds.  T e name  of  Captain  Turton,  R.N.,  is 
also  familiar  to  our  readers  as  an  officer  of  the  navy  who  is 
an  accomplished  photographer ; while  in  the  case  of  the 
last  Polar  Expedition,  under  Captain  Nares,  we  have 
several  examples  of  naval  photographers,  the  results  of 
whose  labours  are  among  the  few  objects  that  remain  to 
us  as  souvenirs  of  that  voyage.  In  an  interesting  account 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a visit  to  Pitcairn 
Island  by  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Opal,  no  find  that  a series  of 
views  of  the  settlement  and  its  inhabitants  was  taken  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Opal  who  was  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, and  happened  to  have  his  camera  with  him.  From 
the  fact  that  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  connection 
with  this  Island,  and  that  it  is  not  visited  sometimes  for  a 
twelvemonth  together,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  photo- 
graphs thus  secured  will  be  of  considerable  value,  and 
doubtless  in  all  quarters,  official  and  otherwise,  they  will 
be  eagerly  looked  for.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a 
pity  that  photography  is  not  officially  recognized  in  the 
navy  ; there  must  be  so  many  instances  in  which,  if  ships 
were  provided  with  photographic  apparatus,  their  officers 
could  render  valuable  service  at  the  various  stations  and 
places  they  visit.  Reports  that  are  sent  home  by  naval 
officers  relating  to  coast  or  harbour  works,  or  the  possibility 
of  making  the  same,  or  respecting  surveys  that  have  beeu 
made,  would  all  be  enhanced  by  means  of  photographs,  and 
doubtless  a practical  naval  officer  who  is  also  a photo- 
grapher could  suggest  countless  other  applications  to 
which  the  camera  might  be  put  with  advantage.  We  supply 
most  of  our  big  armoured  ships  with  an  officer  learned  in 
chemistry  and  electricity  for  torpedo  work,  and  he  would 
be  specially  competent  to  supervise  photographic  duties 
and  photographic  supplies.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  one  offici- 
ally entrusted  with  a camera  throughout  the  navy,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  amateurs  among  the  officers,  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  camera  to  such  an  extent  that  rather 
than  be  without  the  means  of  photographing  they  purchase 
one  out  of  their  own  pocket,  we  should  never  get  a glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  Pitcairn  Island,  and  of  other  distant 
lands,  to  say  nothing  of  photographic  records  and  pictures 
of  technical  work.  When  the  Arctic  Expedition  was 
ordered  to  be  provided  with  photographic  apparatus,  and 
to  carry  cne  or  two  officers  versed  in  photography,  it  was 
found  that  none  of  those  selected  for  service  in  the  Alert 
and  Discovery  knew  how  to  coat  or  develop  a plate. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  put  through  a course 
of  hurried  teaching,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  rely  upon 
their  own  judgment  in  selecting  their  outfit,  were  compelled 
to  call  in  advisers  to  help  them.  Providentially,  the  War 
Office  was  able  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Admiralty 
in  this  matter,  and  placed  the  services  of  two  of  their  offi- 


cers, Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  of  Chatham,  and  Mr. 
Baden  Pritchard,  F C.S.,  of  the  War  Department  Photo- 
graphic Establishment  at  Woolwich,  Avho  were  able  to  give 
the  necessary  aid.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
.Vdmiralty  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  take  steps 
to  include  a camera  and  its  requisites  among  the  stores  of 
a sea-going  ship  ; and  from  the  fact  that  we  have  now  rapid 
and  trustworthy  dry  plates,  the  uses  to  be  made  of  photo- 
graphy are  even  more  numerous  than  formerly.  It  is  true 
that  dry  plates,  as  a rule,  will  not  stand  a sea  voyage  with- 
out special  protection,  but  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  devised, 
if  our  naval  officers  had  the  opportunity  of  trying. 

Gulls  and  Swalloxs. — We  wish  photographers  would  try 
to  reproduce  some  other  birds  on  the  wing  besides  the  gull 
and  the  swallow.  It  is  not  the  birds  so  much  as  their 
names  that  we  object  to.  Mr.  Robinson,  we  verily  believe, 
only  showed  his  photographs  of  gulls  for  the  purpose  of 
worrying  critics,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned, 
we  don’t  like  being  worried.  Supposing  you  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  expressed  a belief  in  the  bona  fide  character 
of  such  pictures,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  continually  re- 
minded of  your  dictum.  On  after  occasions,  when  you 
are  holding  forth  on  the  merits  of  this  picture  or  that  for 
half  an  hour,  getting,  perhaps,  rather  hot  in  your  arguments, 
it  is  not  nice  for  a bystander  to  take  yon  up  coolly  with, 
“ How  about  Mr.  Robinson’s  gull  ? ” As  humble  critics,  ave 
protest  against  being  taken  in.  And,  now,  as  if  your  capa- 
city for  gulping  down  canards  were  unlimited,  people  ask 
with  a wink,  how  about  Mr.  Gale’s  swallow  ? AVe  object  to 
be  gulled,  or  being  asked  about  our  capacity  to  swallow.  W e 
are  no  more  liable  to  be  taken  in  than  other  people.  When 
Mr.  Robinson’s  picture  was  under  discussion,  there  appeared 
several  letters  written  in  these  columns,  written  by  that 
gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  “Sea  gulls  and  others,’’  and 
we  suppose  now  that  we  shall  be  treated  with  communica- 
tions anent  the  swallow  and  its  victims.  Why,  therefore, 
we  ask  again,  should  the  gull  and  the  swallow  be  picked 
out  by  photographers,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  meant  to  be 
symbolical,  and  put  forward  with  the  sole  intention  of 
worrying  critics  ? 

2'he  Swedish  Expedition. — It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  Swedish  expedition,  which  was  recently  successful  in 
making  the  voyage  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was  provided  with  a camera, 
and  brings  back  with  it  some  valuable  photographs.  These 
were  taken  with  a view  to  illustrate  the  report,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  issued,  of  the  voyage,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  modern  times,  and  will  tend  to  support,  we 
are  told,  the  opinion  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion, that  the  route  is  a practicable  one  for  steamers.  The 
English  edition  of  the  work  is  to  be  published,  we  believe, 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
command  general  attention. 


“ LOOKING  BACK.” 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  IX. 

I Become  the  Owner  of  a Nice  Quiet  Business. 

I DO  not  know  if  you  will  find  this  paper  so  edifying  as 
some  of  the  foregone,  but  I flatter  myself  you  will  find  it 
more  useful  in  its  aim ; it  is  especially  addressed  to  young 
men  who  may  have  an  ardent  wish  to  rush  into  business, 
and  become  their  own  masters.  Before  I start  I may  say 
that  I mean  to  tell  a plain,  unvarnished  tale — to  speak  the 
whole  truth,  &c.,  and  otherwise  hold  myself  up  to  all  such 
ambitious  young  men  as  an  example,  but  to  no  one  as  a 
pattern.  It  was  not  inclination,  so  much  as  circumstances 
that  led  me  into  business  on  my  own  account.  I had  been 
happy — perfectly  happy — in  my  roving,  ignis  fatuus  sort 
of  life  1 I had  no  regrets — no  cares — and  troubled  myself 
little  about  the  future.  I could  always  make  more  than  I 
spent,  and,  in  fact,  very  often  discovered  myself  to  be  in 
better  ciraumstances  than  those  I served.  I had  certainly 
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met  with  eccentric  characters — men  with  low  i nd  grovel- 
ling ideas men  with  wild  and  Quixotic  notions — men  with 

noble  aspirations — men  with  extravagant  ideas,  and  men 

with  none good  men  and  bad — honest  men  and  prigs ! 

Yes  : it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  for  a man  who  has 
travelled  so  many  years  not  to  have  met  with  despicable 
employers — mean,  pitiful,  little  wretches. 

“ Shadows,  my  lord,  beneath  the  soldier’s  notice ! ” And 
as  such  I shall  pass  them  over,  merely  saying  that  with 
the  exception  of  this  latter  class,  I managed  to  rub  along 
on  fair  terms  with  them  all.  With  this  I have  reason  to  be 
thankful,  for  I believe  there  are  some  employers,  respectable 
as  the  world  goes,  who  seem  to  forget  entirely  that 
the  servitor  is  of  the  same  flesh  or  blood,  or  that  those 
who 

“ Are  born  with  fortune’s  yoke  about  their  necks, 

And  that  is  galling  in  itself  enough  ! ” 

I will  slip  over  a few  years,  and  briefly  inform  you  that 
I have  become  a staid,  sober,  and  devoted  Benedict.  A 
few  years  slipped  over  in  peace  and  quietness,  when  death 
entered  our  little  home.  The  place,  the  house,  became 
distasteful  to  us,  and,  to  make  a long  story  short,  I gave  up 
my  situation  in  one  of  the  beat  houses  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  removed  to  London. 

It  was  the  end  of  autumn.  I was  a month  in  London 
before  I began  to  be  disheartened.  But  I had  then  tried 
every  where  and  everything — I had  left  no  stone  unturned  ; 
my  advertisement  appeared  regularly  in  the  photographic 
papers  ; I had  called  at  the  wholesale  houses,  and  left  my 
name  and  address  ; I had  gone  up  one  side  of  Baker  Street 
and  down  the  other  with  a pocketful  of  certificates  and  a 
bundle  of  specimens,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  a 
frost — a biting  frost--and  I was  locked  out  in  it.  Now  it 
was  not  a case  of  distress  with  us,  as  you  shall  find,  but 
only  an  eager  wish  that  we  might  be  settled  once  more,  and 
get  out  of  the  dingy  lodgings— we  were  in  a quiet  street  off 
the  Goswell  Road — and  have  once  more  a home  of  our 
own,  that  kept  us  awake  half  the  night.  That  wish  was  the 
ruin  of  us  1 It  was  a very  natural  and  simple  wish  to  bring 
us  into  trouble,  was  it  not?  Now  I shall  tell  you  how  it 
happened. 

One  bright  sunny  day,  I found  myself  wandering  and 
brooding — not  a thousand  miles  from  the  “ Angel  ” at  Pen- 
tonville,  nor  even  a hundred  from  the  “ Cock  ” at  High- 
bury— when  suddenly  I found  myself  before  a little  house 
occupied  by  a photographer : the  show  cases  were  trim  and 
clean,  and  the  specimens  good.  It  was  just  such  a place 
as  one  would  suppose  where  a quiet  decent  living  might 
be  made.  The  situation  was  capital  (so  one  might  have 
thought)  either  for  a connection  or  chance.  “ Ah ! ” 
thought  I,  “ what  a happy  beggar  must  the  owner  of  this 
spot  be,  with  a nice  little  wife  and  a nice  little  business ; 
and  a bitof  garden  behind  where  he  can  actually  sit  beneath 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  on  a Sunday  evening  and  puff 
his  mild  Havanah  I Heavens  1 it  is  Elysium  1 ” 

With  such  thoughts  I wound  myself  up  a narrow  stair- 
case, and  stood  in  a room  decently  furnished  and  hung 
round  with  specimens.  Not  seeing  anyone,  I coughed.  It 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  instantly  a tall,  thin  man  issued 
from  a copboard  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  This  cup- 
board was  the  dark-room.  He  was  evidently  a dirty  opera- 
tor, to  judge  by  his  long  hands,  for  they  were  streaked 
all  over  with  pyro  and  silver  ; something  had  tickled  his 
nose  In  the  dark  room,  and  in  scratching  it  he  had  given 
it  a smut  as  well.  Fancy  the  effect  of  such  an  apparition 
upon  a nervous  child  or  a fastidious  lady  1 After  courtesies 
bad  passed  between  us,  during  which  he  smiled  all  over, 
evidently  thinking  he  bad  got  a sitter,  I dispelled  the 
iUusion  by  asking  how  he  found  business,  and  hoped  he 
had  use  for  an  assistant. 

“I  wish  to  the  saints  I bad  ! ” he  ejaculated  fervently. 
Then,  seeing  a droll  look  on  my  face,  he  qualified  his  ex- 
clamation by  adding,  “ for  your  sake.” 

The  ice  being  broken  now  we  went  at  it  tooth  and  nail. 


I bad  to  tell  where  all  I had  been,  and  he  had  to  show  me 
over  the  shop,  and  let  me  see  the  enormous  collection  of 
negatives  his  predecessor  nad  made.  “ He  made  quite  a 
fortune,  my  predecessor  did,  and  went  off  to  ’Merrerker  to 
spend  nn.  As  for  myself,  I finds  as  ’ow  the  purfession 
don’t  agree  with  me,  so  I’m  determined  to  sell  hout.” 

“ What ! Sell  it ! Ain’t  it  paying,  then  ? " 

“ Paying,  I should  think  as  it  his ! ” indignantly  retorted 
Mr.  Jinks,  “I  tell  yer  it’s  me  health  demands  a change. 
Pay  1 it  pays  me  well  enough,  and  if  any  young  feller  as 
knew  the  business  and  pushed  it.  you  know,  and  had  a wife 
as  would  assist  him  in  the  shop,  it’s  a regular  little  ait  down, 

I kin  tell  ye  ! Ye’ll  excuse  me,  I know,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  watch,  “ but  it’s  one  o’clock ! No,  don’t  go 
away  1 Hi’m  a man  of  regular  ’abits,  hand  it  is  the  hour 
when  I has  my  forenoon  snack  ! ’Ere,  boy,”  he  called, 

“ jest  get  me  a nice  rump  steak  from  over  the  way,  potatoes 
hot,  and  some  vegetables  I And  hi,  boy ! don’t  forget  the 
stout  and  a penn’orth  o’  puddin’.’’ 

Now,  there  was  nothing  extravagant  in  this  order,  but 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  given  did  more  to  impress  me  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  a snug  little  business  doing  than  all 
his  former  talk,  and  I departed  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  owner  was  a particularly  lucky 
beggar. 

There  was  a long  talk  and  a calculating  of  the  needful 
that  night  in  a second  pair  back,  Charles  Street,  Goswell 
Hoad,  the  result  of  which  was  a second  visit  paid  to  that 
enviable  little  business.  Jinks  evidently  knew  he  had  got 
a nibbler.  “Well,  dear  sir,”  he  cries,  “ I do  not  much  care 
for  leaving  it  until  the  spring  : but  for  a consideration  and 
to  oblige,  I don’t  mind.” 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  details  connected  with 
the  buying  of  that  little  business : suffice  it  if  I say  the 
landlord  was  visited  ; an  agreement  made  out  and  properly 
attested  at  Somerset  House  ; a deposit  left  at  the  gas  office  ; 
forty  pounds  paid  to  Jinks— twenty  for  the  business  and 
twenty  for  the  furniture  and  show  cases,  that  being  all  that 
I cared  to  buy,  as  I had  apparatus  of  my  own.  “ I’m  so 
glad  of  that,  ole  man,”  cried  Jinks,  when  he  heard  the  latter 
proposal.  “ I shouldn’t  liked  to  have  parted  with  my 
camera  under  fifteen  quid,  and  I rather  fancy  it  will  prove 
useful  when  I goes  abroad.”  Jinks,  being  a single  man, 
did  not  stay  in  the  place,  so  the  two  attics  that  we  proposed 
to  make  our  dwelling  rooms  were  unfurnished,  and  accor- 
dingly another  five  or  six  pounds  went  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. Then  came  three  days  of  hurry  and  bustle, 
cleaning  out  the  place,  and  preparing  the  dark  room,  for 
I found  the  stock  of  chemicals  there  almost  ni7,  and  then, 
with  little  over  two  pounds  in  my  pocket,  I settled  down 
to  watch  for  customers.  The  excitement  was  over  now, 
and,  like  the  man  who  married  in  haste,  I got  time  to  re- 
pent at  leisure.  I had  everything  in  going  order  by  Wed- 
nesday morning,  and  on  Saturday  night  I found  that  I had 
had  only  two  sitters — two  servant  girls — one  5s.  and  the 
other  2s.  6d.  That  looked  like  a quiet  business,  did  it 
not?  “Never  mind,”  quoth  my  wife,  “it  has  not  been 
very  nice  weather,  and  we’ll  likely  do  better  next  week.” 
Next  day  being  Sunday,  I resolved  to  have  a rest  to  enjoy 
my  pipe,  my  newspaper,  and  my  book  ; it  never  entered 
my  head  that  such  a nice  little  business  in  so  quiet  a loca- 
lity, could  be  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  Sunday  work  ; hut 
I was  soon  undeceived.  About  twelve  o’clock  there  came 
such  a knocking  at  the  door  that  my  wife  thought  the  house 
was  a-fire ; but  when  I opened  the  door,  there  was  Jinks 
wild  with  excitement.  “ My  dear  sir,”  he  cried  in  agony, 
“ what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? Ho  you  want  to 
spoil  the  little  business  ? ” 

I told  him  I had  no  such  intention. 

“ Then  why  the  devil  have  you  not  out  the  show 
cases  ?” 

“ Sunday  I ” 

“ Sunday  be  blowed  1 ” was  his  irreverent  answer. 
“You  will  sometimes  do  more  on  a Sunday  here  than  you 
will  all  the  week,  so  out  with  them,  my  boy  I ” 
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So  out  they  went,  and  sure,  as  ho  said,  before  dinner 
time  I had  taken  over  a pound.  But,  great  heavens!  was 
this  the  nice  quiet  business — was  this  the  Arcadian  joys 
that  I had  promised  myself  on  the  Sundays  ? Away,  delu- 
sive dreams  I my  eyes  are  open,  and  I gaze  on  sad  realities. 
Six  days  in  the  week  shaltthou  labour,  and  on  the  seventh 
do  all  thy  work.  Such  was  the  jocular  way  Jinks  put  it. 
There  are  some  jokes  that  I can  never  see  the  point  or  fun 
of  them,  and  that  is  one.  We  were  both  very  much  de- 
pressed that  Sunday  evening,  and,  a word  in  your  ear : I 
do  not  think  our  religious  principles  were  so  much  hurt  as 
that  we  felt  a sort  of  social  falling  off- -a  sinking  in  the 
scale — a lowness  that  seemed  to  equalize  us  with  the  touters 
of  Pentonville  and  Euston  Road.  I need  not  tell  the 
reader  that  during  the  course  of  the  first  week  I discovered 
that  to  make  a living  in  the  place  I had  to  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  I might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
noble  Baron  Bilklarsky,  “ Hit’s  no  use  tawkiu’ ; summat 
must  be  done.” 

Portrait  clubs  were  beginning  to  be  common  then,  and 
I conceived  a notion  that  I could  manage  a pretty  fair 
thing  out  of  them.  I advertised  in  the  Chronicle  for 
agents — energetic  agents.  For  three  days  my  door  was 
crowded  by  all  the  imbecile  loafers  in  Clerkenwell  and 
Islington.  You  may  think  I exaggerat.e,  but,  by  my  hali- 
dome,  it  was  perfectly  amazing  the  crowds  of  ragged  laza- 
roni  that  applied  for  that  situation  of  mine.  The  landlord 
of  the  publichouse  at  the  corner  offered  to  make  it  worth 
my  while  to  keep  on  inserting  it — he  was  evidently  expe- 
riencing the  saying  of  an  ill  wind  blowing  no  one  good. 

I got  four  clubs  started.  The  best  one  was  conducted 
by  a young  man  in  the  Aldersgate  Post  OfiSce.  A draw- 
back that  these  clubs  had  were  that  they  all  wanted  to  be 
taken  on  a Sunday.  Jinks  was  not  wrong  : it  proved  my 
busiest  day.  So  things  looked  a little  better  for  a bit. 
But  one  black,  gloomy  day  my  police  rate  was  handed  in 
to  me,  and  as  I counted  the  money  I had  I discovered  that 
we  were  eating  up  all  that  we  were  making — that,  in  short, 
if  we  could  sit  without  taxes  or  rent  we  would  be  making 
a bare  living.  This  was  disheartening.  '*  Summat  ” else 
must  be  done. 

I hit  upon  another  idea  that  at  first  promised  to  tide  me 
over  all  my  little  and  accumulating  difficulties.  I went 
round  the  different  schools,  and  solicited  the  honour  of 
photographing  the  scholars  in  groups.  I met  with  wonder- 
ful success,  and  we  passed  our  Christmas  with  hopeful 
hearts.  But  it  was  only  a lull  in  the  storm  that  was 
bound  to  swamp  our  little  craft.  Had  1 had  a friend,  or 
had  I had  another  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank  when  I took 
that  business,  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  1 would  have  made  it  pay.  But  it  was  the  want  of 
ballast  that  upset  us  when  the  gale  came. 

I shall  give  you  the  sequel  of  the  nice  quiet  business  in 
Chapter  X. 

[The  Editor  will  be  obliged  to  “ An  Operator  " if  he  will 
forward  promised  information  regarding  retouching  var- 
nish, as  there  are  several  applicants  waiting  for  it.] 

{To  be  continued.) 

« 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

[From  The  Graphic.] 

This  exhibition  is  rapidly  developing  into  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting London  ‘‘Annuals,”  not  only  owing  to  the  numerous 
fresh  processes  by  which  photographs  are  yearly  made  more 
perfect,  but  to  the  pains  which  photographers  themselves  are 
taking  to  elevate  their  art,  and  transform  the  stiff,  hard-set 
face  of  the  ordinary  portrait  into  a thoroughly  artistic,  un- 
affected, albeit  correct,  likeness.  That  they  have  succeeded 
we  are  far  from  saying,  but  we  may  point  to  the  various  por- 
traits by  A.  Boucher,  to  those  of  Lady  Gilford  by  Lombardi, 
to  some  admirable  studies  from  life,  such  as  the  ” Little  Flower 
Girl,”  by  W.  Gillaid,  to  the  charming  portraits  of  children  by 
W.  J.  Byrne  and  \V.  E.  Uebenham,  to  the  autotype  prints  of 
the  young  Princesses  of  Wales  by  Robert  Faulkner,  aad  to 
eeveral  very  fine  specimens  from  H,  S.  Mendelssohn,  and  from 


the  inimitable  “ Mora  " of  New  York,  as  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  their  kind  that  we  have  seen.  Nor  should  we  omit 
the  enlarged  portraits  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Charles  Reade  by 
the  Woodbury  Company  and  A.  Lombardi  respectively.  The 
various  instantaneous  processes  afford  great  facilities  for  taking 
sea  views,  and  two  little  gems  taken  on  instantaneous  gelatine 
plates  by  Joseph  Gale,  ‘‘Brixham  Trawlers,”  are  particularly 
noticeable.  Other  seascapes  are  some  really  magnificent  studies 
of  the  " Dogs  of  Scilly  and  their  Prey,”  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  is  to  the  fore  with  his  large  land- 
scape photographs,  those  of  “ Burnham  Beeches  ” being  par- 
ticularly good.  His  “Stoke  Pogis  Church,’’  enlarged  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  is  the  largest  in  the  loom.  Some  very 
good  views  of  Tintern  Abbey  are  shown  by  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  of  North  Devon  scenery  by  William 
Bedford,  of  Scotland  by  James  Valentine  and  Sons,  of  Ireland 
by  Payne  Jennings,  while  foreign  scenery  is  best  represented 
by  a very  good  view  of  the  Villa  Clara  Baveno  by  E.  Hyol.  In 
animal  subjects  T.  J.  Dixon  undeniably  carries  off  the  palm 
with  his  fresh  and  bold  “ Studies  of  Lion  and  Lioness,”  while 
in  floral  subjects  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne  exhibits  some  particularly 
pleasing  photographs,  as  also  a very  well  arranged  group  of 
“ Fish  and  Moorhens.”  There  are  numerous  attempts  at  photo- 
graph-pictures, amongst  which  we  may  especially  particularise 
a most  realistic  “ Fern  Seller,”  by  H.  Garrett  Cocking,  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  interior,  “ Between  the  Lights,”  by  H.  P. 
Robinson,  and  a “ Child  Artist” — an  exceedingly  ugly  little 
girl,  by  the  way — by  the  Autotype  Company,  from  a negative 
by  A Sachs.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  various  portraits  taken  by  the  luxograph  and  the  electric 
light  processes,  the  photographs  on  porcelain  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  which  strike  us  as  capable  of  still  further  improvement, 
the  various  subjects  printed  in  platiuotype  by  W.  Willis,  Jun., 
the  highly  interesting  photographs  of  the  Dutch  (Willem 
Barents)  Arctic  Expedition  of  1878,  and  the  curious  unique 
photograph  of  the  mirage  seen  over  the  steeple  of  Tenby  Church 
last  May,  when  the  launch  of  a gun-boat  at  Pembroke  Dock- 
yard, some  twelve  miles  distant,  was  clearly  portrayed  in  the 
sky.  Altogether,  the  exhibition  is  well  worth  a visit,  but  we 
would  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  to  the  ntter 
incongruity  of  their  frames.  Surely  a heavy  gilt  surrounding 
does  not  harmonize  with  a simple  little  landscape. 


[From  Truth.] 

PHeTOQRAPHY,  to  my  thinking,  has  become  a perfect  nuisance, 
and  1 was  going  to  say  the  same  thing  of  photographers  ; for, 
in  the  way  of  artistic  prigs,  perhaps  there  is  none  so  to  be 
shunned  as  these  gents,  of  the  camera,  who  look  upon  all  man- 
kind, and  nature  into  the  bargain,  with  such  a glassy  eye  to 
business.  More  sensitive  than  their  own  plates  in  their  artis- 
tic feelings,  they  are  desperately  anxious  to  be  thought  artists 
in  the  fullest  sense  ; and  I see  that  the  Council  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  have  assumed  ail  the  little  airs  and  graces  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  They  advertise  themselves  with  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  patrons, 
and  they  drop  the  word  “ photograph  ” entirely  ; everything  is 
a picture.  But  let  any  painter  or  man  ot  taste  look  in  at  the 
Society’s  exhibition,  and  see  whether  that  is  the  way  to  portray 
nature.  The  art  of  worthy  old  Madame  Tussaud  is  quite  as 
good  and  twice  as  natural,  and  in  the  Baker  Street  Gallery  you 
are  not  obliged  to  go  into  the  chamber  of  horrors.  I don’t 
mean  to  say  that  pbotogtapby  is  not  a useful  and  an  amusing 
thing  in  its  proper  place — in  copying  maps,  engravings,  draw- 
ings, and  giving  exact  likenesses  of  people  and  places  ; but, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  assume  for  it  the  merits  of  art,  photo- 
graphers make  themselves  ridiculous.  Unfortunately,  most 
people,  and  many  profsssed  artists,  not  knowing  what  art  is, 
are  captivated  by  the  photograph,  and  so  the  thing  bas  proved 
much  more  ot  a curse  than  a blessing  so  far  as  art  is  concerned. 
It  has  done  more  than  anything  to  debase  popular  taste,  to 
destroy  the  modern  school  of  painting,  and  to  wipe  out  the 
poetic  all  over  the  world. 


[From  Pdblic  Opinion.] 

The  improvement  in  photographic  processes  is  well  marked  this 
year.  Tee  process  known  as  the  “gelatine  ” is,  in  our  estima- 
tion, as  yet  unequalled,  and  this  Exhibition  by  a young  and  cer- 
tainly rising  Society  brings  out  great  improvements.  The  scenery 
and  trees  exhibited  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  finely  worked.  Faulkner  exhibits  some  wonderful  specimens 
of  the  different  expressions  in  the  same  children,  analogous  to 
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tho  e which  Rejlander  showed  during  his  lifetime.  The  gems  of 
he  Exhibition  aie  the  small  frames,  Nos,  211,  245,  and  24G,  views 
taken  on  gelatine  plates,  developed  four  weeks  after  exposure, 
printed  by  Willis’s  platinum  process  by  Pr.  William  Huggins. 
This  new  process  gives  an  entirely  new  effect  to  the  picture,  and 
anything  finer  and  more  beautiful  has  never  been  shown  in  photo- 
graphy. Mr.  Debenham’s  pictures  (105  and  127)  of  portraits  of 
children  are  worthy  of  notice.  Messrs.  W.  Cobb  and  Son  send 
some  very  good  studies,  printed  in  platinotype,  for  gelatine  nega- 
tives (338  and  339),  and  there  are  very  few  “ amateurish  ” pictures 
exhibited.  The  Photographic  Society  seems  to  have  gone  in  now 
for  steady  practical  work,  and  to  have  entirely  passed  what  has 
been  called  the  “orthomorphio  ” stage  of  its  existence.  We  are 
always  pleased  when  a science  is  fighting  its  way  to  the  front  like 
that  of  photography,  though  we  are  in  a difficulty  when  we  try  to 
subordinate  its  proper  position  in  Comte’s  classification.  And  on 
the  true  answers  to  the  questions,  “ Is  photography  an  exact  and 
a mathematical  science?”  and  “Are  its  objects  e.xact  or  con- 
crete?” will  depend  its  future  position  in  the  scale  of  applied 
sciences.  The  present  Exhibition  by  the  Photographic  Society 
will  tend  much  to  the  recognition  by  outsiders  of  the  precise  and 
exact  character  of  the  science,  and  the  Exhibition  is  a most  pleas- 
igg  and  instructive  one. 


[Erow  tht  Queen]. 

Whilst  mechanical  invention  as  a substitute  for  manual  labour 
and  mental  activity  may  be  regarded  with  considerable  jealousy, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  progress  of  such  invention  is 
making  rapid  strides.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the 
substitution  of  the  threshing  machine  for  the  flail,  the  grass- 
cutting  machine  for  the  scythe,  and  a hundred  similar  ingenious 
discoveries,  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  question  of  a great 
and  important  social  problem,  hard  to  answer  satisfactorily.  In 
noting  the  development  of  the  art  of  photography,  whilst  we  hear 
of  taking  photographs  upon  gelatine  direct,  of  photographing  in 
colour,  and  of  similar  remarkable  discoveries,  yet  no  one,  we 
should  imagine,  with  any  artistic  knowledge,  W’ould  say  that  the 
finest  possible  photographic  portrait  is  at  all  equal  to  a first-rate 
miniature — the  latter,  unfortun.ately,  an  art  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  former.  Certainly  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  last  winter’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  the 
collection  of  lovely  miniatures,  exhibiting  as  they  did  qualities 
necessitating  high  mental  powers  in  their  production,  as  well  as 
great  technical  ekill.  In  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Photogra- 
phic Society  in  Pall  Mall  East,  the  visitor  will  find  that,  whilst 
there  is  much  to  interest,  there  is  but  little  illustration  of  those 
higher  art  qualities  to  which  wo  have  referred.  The  collection, 
nevertheless,  is  the  best  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  evident  advance  in  the  value  of  the  land- 
scapes, in  the  smaller  portraits,  and  in  the  animal  studies  ; but 
the  enlarged  life-sized  heads  are,  as  hitherto,  a failure.  Glancing 
very  briefly  at  a few  of  the  works  illustrative  of  the  different 
classes  of  subjects,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  ‘‘  Burnham  Beeches,”  and 
‘ Stoke  Pogis  Church  ’’  (Nos.  7 and  8)  are  fine  in  tone  ;’while  the 
‘School  of  Military  Engineering,  always  strong  in  the  periodical 
exhibitions  here,  has  some  singularly  fine  examples  in  views  of 
Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow  Castle,  (Nos.  18  and  19).  Mrs.  G. 
S.  Payne  shows  no  little  artistic  feeling  in  Nos.  22  and  29, 
“Designs  for  Easter  and  in  No.  112,  an  enlargement  by  the 
Autotype  Company  from  a negative  by  Vernon  Heath,  of  “ Stoke 
Pogis  Church,”  v^•e  have  one  of  the  few  perfectly  successful 
examples  of  very  large  photographs  in  the  Gallery.  Probably 
this  romantically-picturesque  old  church  was  never  seen  to  better 
advantage — 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree’s  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  manv  a mould’ring  heap, 

Ehch  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

Having  almort  the  effect  of  beautiful  drawings  in  red  chalk,  are 
Robert  Faulkner’s  autotype  prints  of  the  Princesses  Maud, 
Victoria,  and  Louise  of  Wales  will  be  sure  to  delight  the  spec- 
tator ; and  No.  114,  “Dorothy  Fletcher”  and  “Edward  di 
Otrante,”  are  equally  excellent.  Passing  on,  the  visitor  should 
note  A.  Boucher’s  half-a-dozen  portraits  direct  from  life  (No. 
137)  ; and  in  Nos.  197  to  204  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  valuable 
studies  of  clouds  and  sky  effects.  “The  Fern  Seller”  (gelatine 
plate),  by  II.  Garret  Cocking,  is  a well-studied  igure  of  a woman 
with  a child  in  her  arms  and  basket  of  ferns  at  her  back,  whilst 
the  wall  against  which  she  stands  is  placarded  with  playbills  and 
advertisements  of  various  entertainments.  Another  worthy 
figure  picture  is  by  W.  Gillard,  “ The  Little  Washerwoman,”  a 


Small  profile  whole-length  of  a child  with  bare  feet,  standing  at  a 
wash  tub.  Among  the  animal  studies  we  noticed  an  untouched 
carbon  enlargement  (No.  Ill),  “Lion  and  Lionesses,”  by  T.  J. 
Dixon.  Here,  indeed,  we  see  the  lion  in  the  natural  terrible 
grandeur  of  the  kingly  brute.  Another  fine  picture  of  animals 
(No.  161),  an  elephant,  zebra,  and  two  others,  is  by  F.  York  ; 
whilst  a third,  scarcely  so  important,  is  No.  324,  “Horses,  &c.,” 
by  S.  G.  Payne.  Upon  the  screens  are  a series  of  most  interest- 
ing works  in  “ Inhabitants  of  Armenia  ” and  “ Incidents  of  the 
\Var,  1877-78,”  taken  by  Nikitin,  Tiflis,  exhibited  by  Leon  War- 
nerke,  aad  a number  of  views  in  India,  by  A.  T.  W.  Penn.  On 
the  table,  among  many  interesting  and  vcduable  examnles  of  ths 
art,  are  two  gelatine  negatives  (Nos.  421  and  422)  by  Alexander 
Cowan  and  Samuel  Fry. 

[From  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer]. 

Tub  exhibition  shows  a marked  advance  in  productions  of 
artistic  merit.  In  addition  to  the  improvement  which  is  always 
inseparable  from  an  increased  acquaintance  with  the  boautitul 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  our  painters  and  sculptors,  we 
think  something  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  rapid  gelatine 
processes  that  have,  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  been  forced 
upon  tlie  attention  of  pliotographers.  Portraits  and  lanHscapes 
c.'in  now  be  taken  in  about  one-tonth  of  the  time  formerly 
required  by  the  collodion  process,  tli#  consequence  of  which  is 
tliat  expressions  in  portraiture  and  effects  in  landscape  are 
easily  caught  now  which  formerly  escaped  during  a comparatively 
long  exposure.  The  professional  photographer  can  now  pur- 
chase ready-prepared  plates  of  exquisite  sensitiveness,  so  that 
his  mind  can  be  directed  more  to  the  art  phase  of  his  work  than 
to  the  regulation  and  manipulation  of  chemicals,  while  in  out- 
door work,  moving  figures,  animals,  clouds,  waves,  and  ship- 
ping, are  photographed  with  a rapidity  truly  marvellous.  The 
present  exhibition  will  well  repay  a visit  from  all  interested  in 
the  advance  of  photography. 


[From  the  Illbstrated  London  News]. 

Various  causes  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  Most  potent  among  these  causes  has 
been  the  extraordinary  dullness  of  the  sky  for  many  months,  in 
consequence  of  which  some  only  of  the  leading  contributors  of 
former  years  have  been  able  to  prepare  works  for  exhibition  at 
the  last  moment.  We  are  told  that  part  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is 
obscured  at  this  moment  by  a remarkable  red  spot ; but  the 
astronomers  of  Jupiter  must  have  discovered  that  an  equally 
singular  spot,  varying  in  hue  from  a dirty  brown  to  a dull  leaden 
colour,  has  hung  over  the  earth  for  a long  time  past,  hiding  from 
view  that  portion  of  the  pigmy  planet  where  England  is  unfortu- 
nately situated.  Another  reason  why  some  of  the  customary  exhi- 
bitors are  absent,  or  not  in  force,  probably  is  that  many  photo- 
graphers are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  more  rapid  gelatine  pro- 
cess lately  introduced.  When  you  can  justly  object  to  a photo- 
grapher that  be  has  exposed  his  plate  some  seconds  too  much  or 
too  little,  you  may  fairly  expect  him  to  do  better  next  time  ; 
but  when  you  tell  him  that  his  exposure  has  been  too  long  or  too 
short  by  a quarter  of  a second  he  may  not  unreasonably  urge  the 
difficulty  of  appreciating  such  fractional  atoms  of  time.  The 
value,  however,  of  the  increased  celerity  of  these  new  methods 
for  seizing  a transient  expression  or  gesture — for  everything  that 
has  life  or  movement — can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  But  we 
had  already  seen  what  may  be  done  by  the  “ instantaneous  pro- 
cess ” properly  so-called.  And,  again.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
astonishes  the  visitor,  and  ,affords  delight  to  the  marine  painter, 
in  his  series  of  coast  scenes  in  Scilly  and  elsewhere,  wherein  the 
passing  clouds  in  splendid  compositions  of  various  aerial  strata, 
the  march  and  welter  of  twinkling  waves,  and  breakers  dashing 
themselves  among  rocks,  and  even  the  fiying  scud,  are  caught  and 
fixed  for  ever.  In  other  studies  from  the  Scotch  firths  and  coast 
(28),  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  there  are  effect*  of  reflections  on  the 
sea  which  might  scarcely  be  credited  in  a picture.  A small 
photograph  by  A.  Donald,  called  “The  Trout’s  Retreat”  (148), 
with  an  added  sky,  is  also  strikingly  expressive  of  wind  in  the 
sway  of  the  foliage  and  the  drift  of  the  luminous  clouds.  The 
value  of  the  rapid  process,  by  mean*  of  a small  negative,  enlarged 
in  the  printing,  for  rendering  animals,  is  also  well  shown  by 
T.  J.  Dixon,  among  others,  in  studies  (at  the  head  of  the  room), 
of  a grand  old  lion  and  lioness — though  the  enlargements  are 
obviously  “touched  up.”  The  necessity,  again,  of  a process, 
instantaneous  or  nearly  so,  for  “ taking  ” children,  is  no  less 
obvious — for  are  they  not  restless  little  animals  I Stunulated, 
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probably,  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  several  contributors 
have  sent  frames  of  photographs  of  chihlren  only  - notably 
Messrs.  \V.  E.  Debenham  (105  and  127),  W.  J.  Bryne  (90  and 
91),  and  E.  Greaves  (237),  in  which  frames  some  of  the  little 
darlings  are  quite  sculpturesque  in  their  beauty.  The  children  by 
Mr.  Debenham  are  especially  charming  in  pose  and  grouping,  and 
as  photographs  they  are  technically  perfect.  Yet  Mr.  Faulkner 
is  scarcely  rivalled  on  the  larger  scale  of  his  vignette  heads  called 
“ Studies  of  Expression  ” (114),  and  the  children  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (113),  which,  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  process, 
resemble  drawings  in  red  chalk.  Apropos  of  the  antotype 
the  Company  exhibit  specimens  of  its  excellent  process,  includ- 
ing some  examples  of  the  success  lately  attained  in  reproducing 
monochrome  studies  by  artists  or  pictures  through  the  medium 
of  a monochrome  drawing  prepared  by  the  artist  himself — see, 
fer  instance,  “ Studies  from  Nature,”  by  R.  Elmore,  R.A.  (340). 
There  seems,  however,  something  left  to  desire  in  the  rather 
rough  and  not  pleasantly-toned  enamel  photographs  by  the 
Company  at  the  end  of  the  room — i.«.,  photographs  burnt-in  on 
porcelain  and  earthenware.  This  application  of  photography  may, 
nevertheless,  prove  acceptable  for  decorative  purposes  to  manufac- 
turers, if  not  to  the  more  artistically-educated  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition  consists  of 
landscape  work — prominent  among  it  being  the  productions  of 
Messrs.  Bedford,  Heath,  the  Woodbury  Co.,  the  Chatham  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  and  others  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior. 
The  names  of  the  contributors  we  have  mentioned  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  high  manipulative  excellence  of  their  exhibits, 
and  it  would  be  supererogatory  to  attempt  to  criticise  this  depart- 
ment in  detail  had  we  space  to  do  so.  The  autotype  enlarge- 
ment of  “ Stoke  Fogis  Church  ” (112),  from  a negative  by  Vernon 
Heath,  is  a tour  de  force  as  regards  size,  if  a little  hard — perhaps 
inevitably  so  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  By  its  side  is  an 
equally  large  magnificent  piece  of  woodland  scenery,  “ Pain’s 
Hill,  Cobham,”  enlarged  by  the  admirable  process  of  the  Wood- 
bury Company,  from  a negative  by  Captain  G.  H,  Verney,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and  true  value  of  its  gra(lations, 
combined  with  clearness.  The  School  of  Engineers  at  Chatham 
maintains  its  reputation  in  a |series  of  beautiful  views  of  “ Tin- 
tern  Abbey,”  &c.  (14  to  20).  The  merit  of  these  views  appears 
more  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that  they  are  produced  in 
the  leisure  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  not  by  professionals.  They 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  teacher  of  the  school.  Lieutenant  L. 
Darwin  (son  of  the  philosopher),  the  hon  sec.  of  this  Society. 
Among  othsr  works  in  this  class  deserving  particular  notice  are 
W.  J.  Grant’s  views  taken  during  the  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition, 
1878,  F.  Q.  Norton’s  views  in  Demerara,  and  a series  of  scenes  in 
Armenia,  by  Nikitin,  a Russian  photographer.  We  would  also 
mention  four  or  five  tender  little  landscapes  (245  to  247),  by  W. 
Huggins,  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  developed  four  weeks  after 
exposure,  and  printed  by  ^Villis’  platinum  process.  To  be  able 
by  this  means  to  take  a view  and  develop  long  after  would  evi- 
dently often  be  a great  advantage  in  travel.  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun., 
exhibits  many  samples  of  the  process  of  printing  we  have  just 
named  (the  platinotype),  invented  by  him — a chemical  novelty 
whereby  some  disadvantages  of  the  process  of  gold,  and  still  more 
of  silver,  printing  are  obviated.  The  objections  to  platinum 
printing  at  present  are  that  the  tone  is  cold,  and  the  shadows  a 
little  opaque  or  smoky.  Returning  to  the  figure-works,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  exhibitors  of  portraits  and  studies  besides 
those  already  named.  As  noteworthy  for  some  novelty  of  aim 
we  may  mention  the  frames  of  studies  taken  on  dry  plates  (295), 
by  H.  L.  Mendelssohn,  which  evince  much  artistic  feeling  in 
arrangement  and  lighting  ; the  so-called  “ Panel  Portraits  ” (292), 
by  fl.  Rocher  ; ‘‘Portraits  direct  from  Life”  (137),  and  others 
by  A.  Lombardi ; by  the  Woodbury  Company,  from  negatives 
by  Lock  and  Whitfield;  a study  of  a reaper  in  sunlight  (147), 
by  G.  Bruce  ; portraits  by  H.  Vanderweyde,  taken  by  electric 
light  (which  renders  the  photographer  independent  of  the  fickle 
sunlight  in  this  climate),  soft,  yet  effective,  but  a little  theatrical 
in  pose  ; and  others  taken  by  the  Luxograph  light.  But  the  por- 
traits are  generally  touched  up  with  the  pencil,  or  “ retouched,” 
using  the  word  the  photographer  borrows  from  the  artist — as 
though  the  previous  work  had  been  done  by  hand  ! The  differ- 
ence of  many  of  the  portraits  consists  merely  in  the  degree  in 
which  this  retouching  is  concealed.  The  object  is  not  simply  to 
remove  blemishes  in  the  photograph  itself,  but  to  give  an  artificial 
smoothness  to  the  flesh  gradations.  And  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  precisely  in  the  degree  that  this  falsifying,  dishonest 
stippling  is  used  (with  a mistaken  aim  at  flattery)  so  does  the 
photograph  lose  its  essential  value  and  one  great  recommenda- 


tion as  a trustworthy  record  of  scientific  accuracy,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible  within  iu  actinic,  chemical,  and  optical  limitations. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  photography  and 
art  are  two  worlds  which  are  absolutely  and  must  eternally  be 
distinct  from  each  other  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  For  this 
reason  we  must  still  more  strongly  condemn  what  are  called  pic- 
torial photographs,  or  “combination  prints” — obtained  by  the 
piecing  together  of  two  or  more  negatives,  taken  necessarily 
under  different  and,  therefore,  incongruous  lighting,  with 
(generally)  diverse  degrees  of  exposure,  and  from  various 
points  of  view.  'There  are  fewer  examples  of  such  artifioes  than 
usual  here  ; but  No.  23‘2,  “Between  the  Lights,”  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  will  bear  out  our  remarks.  A little  girl  is  seated  by 
the  fireside,  and  the  object  is  to  render  the  effect  of  firelight  on 
her  figure  in  opposition  to  the  daylight  that  enters  the  wi^ow ; 
but  an  artist  will  instantly  feel  that  the  true  effect  of  firelight  is 
not  rendered,  and  that  it  has  not  a just  relation  to  the  light  of 
similar  intensity  at  the  window.  >Ioreover,  the  photograph  is 
obviously  retouched. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

At  the  Metropolitan  County  Court,  Bloomsbury,  on  Friday  last, 
the  case  of  McAndrews  v.  Furrer  was  heard  before  Mr.  Judge 
Bacon,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a photographer,  sued  the  defen- 
dant, John  Furrer,  trading  as  the  Cornliill  Photographic  Com- 
pany, to  recover  the  sum  of  £50  for  an  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract under  the  following  circumstances,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ap- 
pearing as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Vornell,  barrister, 
for  the  plaintiff.  From  Mr.  VernelTs  opening  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  defendant  under  the  form  of  an  irresponsible  partner- 
ship for  three  years  terminable  at  one  at  the  option  of  either 
party;  the  defendant  employing  his  client  at  a nominal  salary 
of  six  pounds  weekly,  with  a participation  in  the  profits,  to  man- 
age the  business  at  59  and  60,  Cornhill.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
photographer  of  twenty  years’  experience.  On  the  I9th  of 
April  of  the  present  year  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  and 
as  the  concern  was  only  in  its  infancy  the  plaintiff  only  re- 
ceived three  guineas  a week  instead  of  the  six,  when,  after 
he  had  been  only  six  weeks  in  the  defendant’s  employment,  he 
was  summarily  dismissed  on  the  6tb  June  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  through  habits  of 
intoxication,  and  that  when  he  applied  to  the  defendant  for  the 
money  due  to  him,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  he 
was  refused:  hence  the  present  action.  The  plaintiff  being 
called,  corroborated  his  counsel’s  opening,  but  in  cross-examin- 
ation admitted  having  brought  spirits  into  the  studio,  but  was 
never  the  worse  for  liquor,  or  asleep  when  on  duty.  He  had 
a black  eye  on  two  occasions,  but  that  was  the  resalt  of  acci- 
dent. He  was  not  intoxicated  when  he  photograpfied  the  defen- 
dant’s wife,  although  he  had  to  take  six  negatives  before  be 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  In  re-examination,  he  said  that  since 
he  left  the  defendant  he  had  had  an  excellent  certificate 
from  M r.  Zorloni,  of  Scarborough,  that  he  was  a good  poser,  a 
good  chemist,  and  most  attentive  to  sitters.  This  being 
the  plaintifFs  case,  it  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  defence  that 
the  plaintiff  was  incapable  of  managing  the  business  on  account 
of  his  continual  drinking  habits.  John  Furrer  called,  said  he 
was  defendant  in  the  present  action,  and  he  dismissed  the  plain- 
tiff on  the  6th  of  June,  as  he  always  appeared  sleepy  and  listless, 
and  certain  he  was  an  established  drinker  and  could  not  properly 
attend  to  sitters.  Mr.  Clement,  iu  the  defendant’s  employment, 
said  he  had  seen  the  plaintiff  intoxicated,  and  on  two  occasions 
with  a black  eye.  The  defendant’s  traveller  gave  corroborative 
evid'juce,  who,  in  reply  to  the  learned  judge,  said  he  had  written 
to  the  defendant,  informing  him  of  the  plaintiff's  state.  The 
evidence  of  the  defendant’s  wife  went  to  show  that  when  she 
called  at  the  studio  the  plaintiff  was  too  shaky  too  take  her  por- 
trait. After  two  other  witnesses  had  been  called  in  support  of 
the  defendant's  case,  the  learned  judge,  in  giving  judgment, 
sa’d  that  the  agreement  before  him  decidedly  took  the  form  of  a 
partnership  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  share  the  profits,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  nil.  The  partnership  had  no  right  to  be 
annulled  e.xcepton  good  grounds,  and  he  considered  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  have  this  agreement  cancelled.  Still  it  was 
a question  as  to  what  amount  of  damage  the  plaintiff  had  sus- 
tained, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  received 
six  weeks’  pay  from  the  defendant,  who  worked  the  business  at 
a loss,  he  was  only  entitled  to  nominal  damages.  Judgment 
was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  one  penny  damages, 
with  taxed  costs  on  the  higher  scale. 
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THE  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
In  the  late  action  for  libel  it  was  not  Mr.  Adolphus  Rosen- 
burg  alone  who  was  on  bis  trial  : photography  and  photogra- 
phers were  also  practically  indicted,  and  if  a certain  portion 
of  the  press  were  the  authoritative  tribunal  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  alleged  criminals.  Oddly  enough — or, 
perhaps,  not  odd,  because  it  is  common— it  is  in  the  journals 
which  live  by  gossip,  which  trenches,  as  everybody  knows, 
close  on  scandal,  that  the  greatest  virulence  in  imputation 
against  photographers  is  found,  justifying  Tennyson’s  line 
that 

“ They  that  most  impute  a crime  are  pronest  to  it.” 
Vanity  Fair  charges  that  photographers  seem  to  regard 
themselves  as  chartered  libertines  in  multiplying  copies  of 
the  portraits  they  have  been  employed  to  take.  After 
making  the  statement,  the  writer  fortunately  proceeds  to 
the  illustration,  or  proof,  which  is  ridiculously  inconse- 
quent. He  narrates  a case  in  which  a photogrnpher  did 
not  multiply  copies,  but,  having  taken  a lady’s  portrait,  he 
subsequently  finished  a copy  on  porcelain,  not  for  publi- 
cation or  miscellaneous  sale,  but  to  submit  to  the  lady 
for  purchase  if  she  liked  it.  As  her  husband  did 
not  care  to  make  the  j r.rchase,  he  wished  the  photo- 
grapher to  efface  the  portrait,  “ which,”  as  the  nar- 
rator adds,  “was  done.”  AV'hat  more  would  he  have? 
The  custom  is,  we  believe,  by  no  means  uncommon 
amongst  enterprizing  photographers,  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a fine  negative  which  seems  to  especially  lend  itself 
to  special  style  of  finished  picture,  to  produce  a completed 
portrait  in  such  style  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the 
sitter  for  purchase.  In  many  cases  the  customer  regards 
this  as  a compliment,  and  gladly  purchases  the  portrait 
which  is  so  satisfactory.  The  photographer  referred  to  by 
Vanity  Fair,  it  appears,  found,  as  a rule,  that  his  sitters 
thanked  him  for  giving  them  the  chance  of  seeing  such 
portraits  of  themselves  without  incurring  expense,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  purchased  the  picture.  W'e  have,  it 
is  true,  heard  such  a mode  of  doing  business  condemned  as 
undignified  in  the  photographer  ; but  we  have  never  before 
heard  the  whisper  of  a suggestion  that  it  was  any  injury 
to  the  sitter,  who  incurs  neither  trouble  nor  risk  in  the 
matter. 

The  fact  that  the  photographer  destroyed  his  work  and 
effaced  the  portrait  brings  us  to  another  point.  However 
confused  and  illegal  the  ideas  of  the  various  commenta- 
tors on  the  subject  of  copyright  in  photographs,  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  at  one  as  to  the  idea  that  photo- 
graphers do  publish  the  portraits  of  their  sitters  in  defiance 
of  their  wishes.  The  public  may  be  fairly  held  as  justified 
in  such  an  opinion.  Mr.  Cornwallis  West  stated  by  bis 
counsel,  and  himself  repealed  on  oath  in  the  witness  box,  that 
ho  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  for  twelve  months  to  stop 
the  issue  of  his  wife’s  portraits.  No  one  would  like  to  bo 
guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  saying  that  this  was  untrue.  But 


everybody  would,  we  think,  bo  disposed  to  say  that  the 
statement  wanted  some  explanation.  We  have  repeatedly 
heard  the  remark,  “Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  lady’s  por- 
trait appears  in  constant  variety  of  style  and  costume  en- 
tirely in  opposition  to  her  wish  ? ” And  we  have  also 
heard  it  added,  “ Is  it  possible  that  the  able  portraitists  who 
produce  the  charming  portraits  of  these  society  beauties  are 
so  destitute  not  only  of  honourable  feeling,  but  of  common 
prudence,  that  they  risk  reputation  and  connection  for  the 
paltry  profit  on  the  sales,  however  extensive,  of  half-a- 
dozen  individuals  whose  beauty  and  reputation  for  beauty 
must  rapidly  fade  ? ” 

We  had  the  fortune  recently  to  be  present  in  an  assembly 
which  included  some  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
portraitists  in  England,  and  this  question  came  naturally 
upon  the  tapia.  From  one  after  another  of  the  most 
distinguished  portraitists  came  the  indignant  denial  of  the 
I imputation.  And  from  one  after  another  came  the  ex- 
pressed conviction  of  assurance  that  no  portraitist  known 
to  them  would  issue  or  publish  a portrait  of  a sitter  in 

I defiance  of  expressed  wishes.  Further,  that  none  of  them 
ever  had,  or  would,  issue  prints  of  a sitter  without  the 
consent  of  that  sitter  in  writing.  Some  of  them  had  taken 
portraits  of  some  of  the  society  beauties,  and  been  re- 
quested by  the  sitters  to  publish  them  ; but  none  had  ever 
parted  with  a print,  or  exhibited  a print  as  a specimen,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  subject  of  the  portrait. 

We  believe  that  an  honourable  and  honourably-con- 
ducted  profession  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and 
calumniated.  And  we  regret  that  no  machinery  exists 
whereby  a federate  and  representative  reply  could  be  given, 
and  protest  made.  No  society,  association,  or  combina- 
tion of  professional  photographers  exists,  and  no  society 
in  which  trade  interests  can  be  considered  or  discussed. 
W^e  have  often  suggested  that  the  formation  of  a league  or 
combination  of  photographers  who  might  take  united 
action  when  occasion  occurred,  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
professional  photographers,  and  we  repeat  the  suggestion 
now.  The  allegations  so  repeatedly  made  of  late  are  cal- 
culated to  leave  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  to  the 
effect  that  various  dangers  lurk  in  the  photographer’s 
studio,  and  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  photographer, 
who  may  sell  copies  of  every  portrait  he  takes  if  he  can 
turn  a penny  by  doing  so.  The  world  is,  unfortunately, 
full  of  weakly  and  illogically  timid  people  who  will  be 
deterred  from  entering  the  photographic  studio  under  such 
an  impression,  thousands  of  whom  might  otherwise  have 
been  valuable  customers.  If  an  official  round-robin,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  most  respectable  portraitists,  disabus- 
ing the  public  mind  of  such  an  impression,  could  have  been 
published,  the  effect  would  have  been  most  useful.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  portions  at  least  of  the  press 
would  have  felt  it  just  to  publish  such  a document,  and,  at 
any  rate,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  securing 
publicity  by  advertising. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  state  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  photographs,  and  the 
probability  that  a new  law  will  be  passed  next  session, 
give  especial  force  to  our  suggestion  as  to  the  importance 
of  forming  a league  or  guild  of  professional  photographers, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  the  interests  of  pro- 
fessional jihotographers  are  duly  considered  in  the  new 
Act.  The  painters  have  been  well  represented  in  com- 
mittee, but,  so  far  as  we  know,  photography  not  at  all  ; 
and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  pliotography  has 
not  been  neglected,  has  been  due  to  the  right  feeling  of 
the  committee  rather  than  to  the  effort  of  any  one  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  photography.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Biissauo,  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Times,  points  out  in  the 
new  Bill— abstract  of  which  we  recently  published — what 
he  conceives  to  be  serious  errors.  Mr.  Bassano  is  an  emi- 
nent End  skilful  portraitist,  and  should  be  able  to  offer  aq 
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opinion  of  value  on  the  subject.  But  we  submit,  with  all 
respect,  that  his  objections  are  not  tenable,  and  the  correc- 
tion or  alterations  he  suggests  are  not  beneficial  to  photo- 
graphers. First,  the  new  Bill  distinctly  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple now  generally  held  “ that  the  copyright  in  a photo- 
graph shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  negative.”  Air. 
Bassano  says  that  an  experienced  photographer  will  at 
once  condemn  this  as  being  impossible  in  practice.  Where 
the  impossibility,  or  even  difficulty,  exists,  we  cannot  see, 
whilst  its  justice  and  simplicity  appear  to  us  beyond  ques- 
tion. He  further  says  that  the  result  would  be  that  “a 
person  possessing  the  photograph  of  a cherished — perhaps 
dead — rriend  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  have  it  copied  with- 
out permission,”  &c.  No;  precisely  not.  That  is  just  the 
aim  of  copyright ; to  prevent  any  one,  friend  or  foe,  from 
copying  without  permission.  If  the  real  or  assumed  friend 
might  so  copy,  how  shall  he  who  is  no  friend  be  pre- 
vented ? Mr.  Bassano  assumes  many  difficulties  : for  in- 
stance, the  owner  of  the  original  negative  and  copyright 
might  be  a “hundred  miles  away.’  Is  there  no  postal 
service?  He  “might  be  dead.”  There  are  generally 
representatives  of  his  estate  into  whose  hands  his  negatives 
have  passed.  Or  he  might  be  “ jealously  disinclined  to 
give  the  required  authority.”  Well,  even  the  dog  in  the 
manger  might  be  coaxed  by  a tempting  morsel.  Air. 
Bassano  next  deals  with  a literal  point,  which,  we  think, 
he  somewhat  strains.  Quoting  a jussage  from  the  new 
Bill,  which  says  that  where  a photograph  has  been  made 
to  order,  and  for  a valuable  consideration,  the  proprietor 
of  the  copyright  shall  not  sell,  &c.,  any  copy  of  the  photo- 
graph without  consent  of  the  person  who  commissioned 
it,  &c.,  Mr.  Bassano  thinks  this  phraseology  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  or  accurate.  He  would  substitute  the  words 
“ print  from  the  negative  ” for  “ copy.”  Air.  Bassano 
alleges  that  a “ copy  of  the  photograph  ” is  quite  distinct 
from  a “ print  from  the  negative.”  So,  in  one  sense,  the  two 
are  distinct,  as  a copy  may  mean  a reproduction.  But  a 
“ print  from  the  negative  ” might  not  cover  the  ground  so 
well  as  a “ copy  of  the  photograph.”  An  enlargement, 
for  instance,  is  not,  and  would  not  be  understood  as,  a 
“print  from  the  negative,”  whilst  it  is  a copy  of  the  photo- 
graph, and  needs  to  be  comprehended  in  the  phrase  in 
question. 

Our  object  here  is  not  to  put  Mr.  Bassano  in  the  wrong, 
but  to  illustrate  a principle.  The  provisions  of  a new  Act, 
which  may  so  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  photo- 
graphers. needs  the  examination,  consideration,  and  discus- 
sion of  several  competent  persons.  It  is  so  easy  for  one 

{>erson,  being  strongly  impressed  with  one  point,  to  over- 
ook  or  misconceive  other  very  important  points,  as  we  con- 
ceive in  some  respects  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Biissano's  letter, 
an  intelligent  and  valuable  communication,  emanating  from 
one  man  who  takes  the  trouble,  amongst  many  silent  ones, 
equally  interested,  to  vindicate  his  profession.  If  profes- 
sional photographers  have  sufficient  enterprise  and  camara- 
derie to  form  a guild  for  self-protection,  they  may  find  that 
in  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom,  and  such 
questions  may  be  reasonably  dealt  with. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  wild 
suggestions  and  comments  on  photographic  copyright 
which  have  been  made — possibly  the  wildest,  that  of  his 
Lordship,  given  from  the  Bench,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a sitter  to  purchase  the  negative  of  his 
portrait  to  secure  immunity  from  publication.  The  really 
efficient  method  is  to  sit  only  to  respectable  portraitists, 
whose  promise  that  they  will  not  issue  copies  may  be 
trusted.  The  only  fear  then  of  publication  would  arise 
from  the  class  against  whom  the  judge’s  remedy  would  be 
powerless-  we  mean  the  unscrupulous  photographers  who 
make  copies  of  prints  without  troubling  themselves  about 
the  negatives.  But  who  shall  escape  every  peril  in  life  ? 
Whoever  becomes  celebrated,  whether  it  be  for  beauty, 
ability,  or  crime,  must  be  photographed  ; and  if  they 
decline  absolutely  to  risk  the  perils  of  photography,  they 


risk  others  they  dream  not  of.  The  bishop  who  refused 
to  sit  was  scarcely  adequately  or  satisfactorily  represented 
by  the  criminal  “ with  forehead  villainous  low,”  whoso 
portrait  was  scattered  broadcast  on  the  strength  of  a 
similarity  of  name.  But  this  was  not  done  by  a respect- 
able photographer. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Experiments  with  Van  AIonckhoven’s  Studio  Photo- 
meter-Action OF  Light  on  Gelatine  Rendered  In- 
soluble BY  Iron  Perchloride. 

Experiments  with  Van  Monckhoven's  Photometer> — In 
accordance  with  the  promise  which  I gave  to  my  esteemed 
readers,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  my  experiments  with,  and  investigations  into 
the  principle  of,  the  instrument  which  my  learned  friend. 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  proposed  to  use  as  a photometer  for 
the  studio.  As  I stated  at  first.  Van  Alonckhoven  has  not 
been  at  the  pains  of  setting  any  definite  form  for  this  ap- 
paratus ; he  has  merely  indicated  what  is  the  action  of 
light  on  uranium  oxalate,  and  has  £iven  a simple  method 
of  verifying  that  action.  No  doubt  all  the  experimenters 
who  have  wished  to  verify  the  statements  of  Van  Alonck- 
hoven have  first  of  alt  set  to  work  in  the  way  which  he  in- 
dicates. This  has  been  my  own  case  ; but  I was  soon  led 
to  the  observation  that  the  instrument,  to  act  as  a correct 
photometer,  must  be  constructed  in  quite  a different  way 
to  that  described  by  the  inventor.  A close  examination  of 
the  working  of  the  apparatus— that  is  to  say,  of  a flask  of 
about  250  cub.  centim.  capacity,  into  the  neck  of  which,  by 
means  of  a caoutchouc  stopper,  is  fitted  a tube — has  at  once 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  light,  in  reducing 
the  uranium  oxalate,  continues  a long  time  after  the  rays  of 
light  that  fell  on  the  vessel  have  been  cut  off.  Several 
hours  afterwards,  and  in  complete  darkness,  disengagement 
of  the  gas  is  maintainel,  and  the  index,  formed  by  a small 
column  of  the  liquid  which  is  isolated  in  the  tube,  continues 
to  rise.  This  forms  a serious  obstacle  to  the  employment 
of  the  instrument  during  a short  period  of  time,  and  for 
several  successive  observations,  when  that  instrument  con- 
sists of  one  vessel  only.  But  the  defect  might  be  remedied 
by  setting  upon  a stand  ten  or  a dozen  flasks  or  bulbs  of 
glass  of  a smaller  capacity — 100  cub.  centim.  would  be 
quite  sufficient.  Each  of  these  bulbs  should  be  furnished 
with  a neck,  to  which  should  be  fitted  a tube,  curved  in 
such  a way  as  to  lie  in  a horizontal  position,  and  these  ten 
or  twelve  tubes  should  then  be  fastened  to  a graduated 
panel,  the  zero  point  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  vessel.  An  index  of  mercury  is  brought  at 
each  observation  to  the  zero  point  by  means  of  a moveable 
wind  pipe,  and  a number  of  independent  opaque  shades, 
each  of  which  is  made  to  cover  one  of  the  bulbs,  will  afford 
the  means  of  exposing  at  the  time  of  observation  any  one 
of  the  bulbs  to  the  light,  while  the  others  are  kept  in  the 
dark.  Evidently  this  is  a much  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus than  the  one  indicated  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven. 
The  point,  however,  is  to  utilize  the  principle,  and  conse- 
quently to  adapt  the  construction  of  the  instrument  so  as 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  that  principle,  and  not  to  arrange 
it  for  merely  one  of  its  phases.  Aly  honoured  fellow- 
worker,  Dr.  Vogel,  has  pointed  out  another  defect, 
though  1 have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
roborating his  opinion.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a large  number  of  crystals  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  flisk  in  consequence  of  any  lowering  of  the 
temperature.  On  account  of  this  phenomenon,  he  says, 
a less  concentrated  solution  of  the  uranium  salt  must  be 
used  in  winter  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  hence  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  will  be  lessened.  This  proves 
the  truth  of  what  I affirmed  at  the  outset,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  temperature  and  also  of 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution  ; also  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  discover  a simple  formula  connecting 
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the  temperature  with  a fixed  standard  of  concentration,  so 
as  to  lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  comparative  action  of  light 
in  the  unit  of  time.  Now  our  friend  Van  Monckhoven, 
who  is  nothing  if  be  is  not  a practical  man,  knows  all  this 
as  well  as  I do,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  perfectly 
aware  that  the  greater  number  of  photographers  are  hardly 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  delicacy  of  chemical  manipulation 
to  be  able  to  use  an  instrument  of  this  kind  with  the  pro- 
per accuracy.  Nevertheless,  they  ought  to  be  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  their  profession,  and  we 
must  therefore  avoid  placing  in  their  hands  an  apparatus 
which  they  are  unable  to  use  correctly.  The  photometer, 
therefore,  in  its  present  form,  is  in  this  respect  defective, 
and  it  remains  for  us  who  are  by  profession  investigators 
to  study  the  question  closely,  to  look  at  it  from  every  side, 
until  we  have  invented  an  instrument  which,  acting  on  the 
same  principle,  shall  give  us  a correct  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity of  light.  My  learned  colleague,  M.  Poitevin,  has 
also  indicated  numerous  applications  of  the  principle  of  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromatized  gelatine,  but  he  himself  has 
uot  been  in  a position  to  carry  out  these  applications  so  as  to 
make  them  of  value  to  the  practical  photographer ; in  the 
hands  of  specialists,  however,  they  have  produced  results 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  same  way  will  it  be 
with  the  photometer — the  nascent  photometer  of  Van 
Monckhoven — it  will  be  improved  and  transformed  until 
it  is  able  to  render  great  services  to  photography,  but  it 
will  always  have  the  name  of  Van  Monckhoven  attached 
to  it. 

A Printing  Process  by  Means  of  Insoluble  Gelatine  a fter- 
wards Rendered  Soluble  by  the  Action  of  Light. — Since  I have 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  name— a name  never  to  be 
forgotten — of  Poitevin,  I should  like  to  say  a word  on  that 
gentleman's  special  process  depending  on  the  action  of 
light  on  a layer  of  gelatine  made  insoluble  by  the 
following  solution  ; — 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 

Iron  perchloride  3 grammes 

Tartaric  acid  1 gramme 

Gelatine,  with  which  this  solution  is  incorporated,  is  in- 
soluble, but  ceases  to  be  so  in  those  parts  where  light  is 
able  to  act,  by  reducing  to  its  natural  state  the  iron  com- 
pound. I have  not  myself  been  able  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  very  interesting  reaction  here  indicated  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  published  by  a man  whose  assertion  on 
such  a point  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt,  I can  at 
once  see  very  important  results  that  follow  from  it.  I 
can  foresee  here  a means  of  producing  carbon  papers  for 
special  purposes ; these  could  be  sensitized  from  the  very 
first,  for  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  have  insoluble  pellicles 
of  pigmented  gelatine,  stored  in  a dry  and  dark  place, 
where  they  could  be  kept  for  a long  time  without  deteri- 
orating. With  this  inverse  method  of  working — I call  it 
“ inverse  " because  the  action  of  light  produces  an  effect 
quite  opposite  to  that  which  it  has  when  the  gelatine  has 
been  sensitized  by  bichromate — we  ought  to  be  a’ole  to 
arrive  at  results  of  quite  an  opposite  kind  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  processes.  Adopting  this  method  in  the  Wood- 
burytype  process,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Boivin,  we  might 
leave  the  film  of  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  glass  plate 
over  which  it  had  been  flowed,  and  expose  this  upper 
surface  against  the  negative.  The  gelatine,  which  is  at 
first  insoluble,  would  become  soluble  to  a depth  corres- 
ponding to  the  greater  or  less  transparency  of  the  nega- 
tive. Opposite  a very  transparent  part  a depression  would 
be  formed  much  deeper  than  in  a place  opposite  a com- 
paratively opaque  part.  The  transparency  produced  would 
be  positive ; a moulding  taken  from  it  would  be  nega- 
tive, and  this,  in  its  turn,  would  give  the  ordinary  metallic 
plate  of  the  Woodburytype.  With  a positive  trans- 
parency a print  could  be  taken  serviceable  for  the  first 
moulding.  When  applied  to  special  kinds  of  carbon 
printing,  or  for  the  leprodnction  of  line  drawings,  the 
layer  of  gelatine  must  be  very  thin,  and  not  highly 
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coloured,  and  then  the  following  action  takes  place : if  it  be 
exposed  beneath  a positive — for  instance,  a pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing on  thin  paper — the  light  acts  through  all  the  translucent 
parts,  but  not  on  the  parts  beneath  the  lines.  When  suffi- 
ciently printed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it  in  hot  water, 
and  the  lines  alone  will  remain  visible;  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  light  through  the 
whi.e  paper,  has  become  soluble,  and  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  hot  water.  Hence  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  as 
a direct  positive  the  reproduction  of  a drawing  in  black 
lines  on  a white  ground.  This  application  of  the  process 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  to  have  a suc- 
cessful future  in  prospect.  I believe,  moreover,  that  in  this 
country  it  will  soon  be  worked  on  a larger  and  commercial 
scale.  '1  he  experiments  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
will,  I hope,  have  practical  results,  which  may  be  of  great 
service  to  those  endeavouring  to  work  out  such  applica- 
tions, and  I shall  be  glad,  so  soon  as  I have  completed 
them,  to  lay  those  results  frankly  before  my  readers.  I 
have  already  discovered  another  means  of  applying  this 
action  to  the  production  of  the  negative  copy  of  a line 
drawing  on  a sheet  permeable  only  in  the  parts  corres- 
ponding to  the  drawing,  and  rendering  by  pressure  the 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original  drawing.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  are  led  by  the  arguments  of  this  letter  is  : 
all  honour  to  those  who  Lay  down  the  great  principles ! 
The  discovery  of  the  practical  applications  to  which  those 
principles  can  be  put  is  merely  a question  of  time.  All 
honour  to  such  men  as  Van  Monckhoven  and  Poitevin! 

Leon  Vidal, 


PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

Mayfair  comments  as  follows  on  what  it  terms  Photo- 
graphic Licence. 

The  question  has  become  one  of  public  interest;  and  Rossu- 
berg  is  but  one  of  a class  of  alleged  libellers,  and  Mesdamea 
West  and  Eangtry  but  two  of  many  ladies  who,  courting  nota- 
bility, have  found  that  the  gratification  of  this  vanity  has 
brought  with  it  its  own  penalties  and  subjected  them  to  coarse 
attack  or  unfounded  and  imfamous  suggestions.  The  hnsband 
of  one  of  the  ladies  has,  indeed,  come  iorward  and  bewailed  bis 
position.  He  has  seen  wliat  has  been  said  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  has  been  said  in  every  form  and  way.  There  have 
been  delicate  hints.  There  have  been  plain  statements.  There 
has  been  sermonising.  There  has  been  satire.  There  has 
been  scandal  mixed  with  friendly  advice,  and  coarse  invectives 
accompanied  bv  improper  and  unfonnded  insinuations.  But  all 
those  have  been  but  different  forms  in  which  public  opinion  has 
put  the  same  fact — tliat  it  is  not  seemly  that  an  English  lady 
moving  in  private  society  and  bolding  no  official  position  what- 
soever shonld  put  herself  on  a level  with  ballet-girls,  actresses, 
and  the  favourites  of  the  deminxonde.  The  ladies  who  have  done 
this,  and  the  husbands  who  permit  them  to  do  so,  cannot  claim 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  or  palliate  themselves  by  saying  that 
their  present  position  is  the  result  of  a single  false  step.  The 
bad  practice  has  steadily  gone  on,  and  yet  it  provoked  a storm 
of  criticism  from  the  very  beginning.  Boon  alter  the  portraits 
of  these  beauties  were  in  the  market,  and  were  sold  over  the 
counter  at  tenpeuce  a piece  to  every  gallant  attorney's  clerk  or 
gay  young  draper's  assistant,  the  Press  took  the  matter  up  and 
delicately  gave  a hint  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  at  once 
acted  upon.  The  hint  was  not  taken,  and  the  photographic 
exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  numerous  and  more 
piquante.  They  soon  ceased  to  be  simple  portraits.  Every 
excuse  was  taken  to  present  the  beauty  in  a new  attitude  and 
a new  costume.  In  one,  her  neck  was  seen  to  perfection,  in 
another  her  arms,  and  in  a third  her  position  in  a swing  would 
exhibit  a generous  outline  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  day 
produced  some  new  evidence  that  beauty  was  m tny-sidod,  and 
that  photography  was  able  to  cope  with  all  its  attractions. 
Again  the  Press  made  itself  beard.  It  spoke  now  in  a doubtful 
voice.  It  took  its  place  as  a Cemor  Morum,  and  appealed  to 
good  taste  and  the  reticence  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
the  blameless  life  of  a modest  English  lady.  The  appeal  was 
not  responded  to,  and  the  mischief  multiplied.  The  evil  grew, 
and  grew  in  two  different  directions.  It  affected  the  social 
position  of  ladies,  and  it  injured  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
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Eaglisb  Press.  It  made  vulgarity  fashionable,  and  it  made  the 
abuse  of  vulgarity  fashionable.  The  shop-windows  wore  full 
of  half-draped  beauties,  some  professional  and  some  private, 
amongst  whom  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a lady  would  allow 
herself  to  be  placed,  and  the  book-stalls  were  covered  with 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  reviews,  in  which  it  was  distinctly 
said  that  indelicacy  was  coming  into  vogue,  and  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  an  English  lady  and  a 
foreign  harlot.  In  most  cases  such  an  assertion  was  grossly 
nntriie,  but  in  some  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  bo  not  without  some 
foundation.  Things,  indeed,  having  gone  so  far,  soon  went 
further.  The  next  step  in  this  race  for  popularity  was  for  ladies 
to  make  their  appearance  at  trials  where  the  question  was 
whether  modesty  had  been  outraged  and  women  seduced.  Over 
and  over  again  the  judge  from  the  Bench  would  give  a hint, 
which  was  treated  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  remarks  of 
the  Press  of  the  photographs  of  the  beauties.  It  soon  became 
obvious  that  English  women  were  beginning  to  have  a taste  for 
publicly  displaying  themselves  in  scenes  where  hitherto  it  had 
been  thought  they  should  not  even  be  supposed  to  be  present. 
Soon  the  courts  of  Westminster,  when  a divorce  case  came  on, 
were  as  crowded  as  a morning  performance  at  a theatre,  and 
the  windows  of  the  photograph  shops  produced  a new  series  ot 
novelities.  Uitherto  the  tenpenny  beauties  of  fashionable  life 
had  been  married  ladies,  and  in  many  cases  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy ; but  now  an  advance  was  made.  Young  girls  in 
private  life  were  done  ‘ in  cabinet  form,’  and  exposed  for 
view  with  Christian  and  surname  printed  under,  at  two  shillings 
a portrait,  or  when  the  portraits  got  soiled,  tossed,  or  out  of 
fashion,  at  eighteenpence.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  a bad  habit, 
based  on  the  gratification  of  frivolous  vanity,  was  to  undermine 
the  modesty  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
English  girls. 

It  is  true  there  was  an  excuse.  It  was  said  that  the  advertised 
beauties  could  not  help  themselves.  Photographs  must  be 
taken,  and,  once  taken,  what  could  the  beauty  do  ? It  was  not 
her  fault  that  her  good  looks  rendered  her  a saleable  commodity. 
The  photographer  had  the  money  benefit,  and  the  general 
public  got  the  advantage  of  cheap  beauty.  The  answer  was  to 
a certain  degree  conclusive ; though,  indeed,  it  was  obvious 
that  some  of  the  photographs  were  taken  for  the  very  purpose 
of  giving  the  greatest  gratification  to  the  greatest  numbers. 
Still  the  Beauty  said  that  she  could  do  nothing,  and  she  not  only 
said  it  but  thought  it,  and  all  the  world  thought  so  too.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  well  that  ladies  who  attends  the  law-courts 
should  know  a little  law,  and  that  women  who  gain  a reputation 
from  their  photographs  should  learn  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  produced.  Ilappily,  the  rules  are  very  simple,  and  can 
be  stated  without  the  use  of  teciinical  language.  Auy  lady  who 
gets  her  photograph  taken,  and  who  pays  for  it,  owns  the  copy- 
right in  the  negative.  She  has  paid  for  it  and  it  is  hers.  The 
photographer  may  keep  the  plate,  but  be  keeps  it  for  her  benefit 
and  not  for  his  own,  or  at  least  only  tor  his  benefit  in  so  fai  as 
he  will  be  paid  for  the  copies  she  may  subsequently  order. 
And  he  must  not  sell  a single  copy  without  her  leave.  If  he 
does  so  her  (or  her  husband)  may  proceed  against  him  before  a 
magistrate  and  recover  a sum  not  exceeding  £10  for  every  copy 
so  sold.  If,  however,  she  is  photographed  for  nothing,  then  the 
artist  has  the  copyright,  and  may  reward  himselt  by  selling 
the  portraits  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  in  the  Daily  News,  says  : — 

Sib, — A quotation  from  the  Solicitor's  Journal  was  published 
in  ,your  yesterday's  issue  respecting  the  copyright  in  photo- 
graphs. Though  in  the  main  correct  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  Act  of  1862,  it  is  misleading  to  the  public  as  regards  their 
transactions  with  the  portrait  photographer,  and  I have  no 
doubt  you  will  allow  me  to  state  what  is  really  the  contract 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  photographer  engages  to 
supply  a certain  number  of  portraits  for  his  sitter  at  so  much 
per  dozen  or  so  much  each,  and  he  produces  the  negative  with- 
out any  charge  to  his  patron.  The  negative  being  merely  his 
means  for  supplying  the  portrait,  cannot  be  in  any  sense  the  i 
property  of  anyone  but  himself,  and  in  this  particular  I say  the  ] 
paragraph  is  misleading.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  likewise 
very  loose  and  ambiguous,  so  much  so  that  I may  say  no  photo- 
grapher in  London  is  in  the  habit  of  “ executing  photographs 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  a good  or  valuable  consider- 
ation,” as  it  must  bejadmitted  that  the  charge  for  a dozen 
copies  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  constitute  that  ” valuable  con- 
sideration” which  would  include  the  ownership  of  the  negative. 


With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Copyright  Com- 
missioners’ recent  report — “ the  control  over  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  ” — I may  say  that  no  respectable  photographer 
over  permits  portraits  printed  from  his  negatives  to  be  issued 
to  the  public  except  at  the  request  or  by  the  permission  of  the 
sitter. 

A letter  in  the  Daily  News  says  : — 

Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Falls,  has  fallen  into  some  confusion  between  the  property  in 
the  negative  and  the  property  in  the  copyright  of  the  photo- 
graph? The  negative,  of  course,  remains  the  property  of  the 
photographer,  but  under  the  Act  of  1862  the  person  who  is 
photographed,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  enters  info  the  con- 
tract, has  the  property  in  the  copyright,  and  therefore  he  alone 
can  authorise  copies  to  be  multiplied  from  the  negative.  I take 
it  therefore  that  auy  photographer  who  should  permit  any 
person  without  such  authority  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  photograph 
would  be  acting  illegally  and  would  render  himselt  liable  to  a 
penalty.  I only  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  case,  where 
there  is  ” a good  and  valuable  consideration  ” given  for  taking 
the  photograph.— Your  obedient  servant,  A Barristek. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  photographic  copyright  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  press,  a letter  is  sure  to  appear  signed 
by  a Mr.  Leighton,  dating  from  the  Koval  Institution.  This 
gentleman  assuredly  bears  no  good  will  to  photography  and 
photographers,  as  he  styles  it  ” a chemical  result,  often  abor- 
tive.” In  what  the  result  is  “ abortive  ” we  do  not  profess 
to  understand.  How  photography  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Westbury,  or  in  what  Mr.  Foster  changed  his  views,  the 
following  letter  which  appeared  in  the  limes,  does  not  show. 

Sib, — “The  right  to  one’s  face”  has  been  so  often  discussed 
in  the  Times,  and  the  evils  of  the  present  state  so  fully  exposed, 
that  it  is  hoped  the  propositions  embodied  in  the  report  before 
the  House,  at  least  as  regards  photographs,  may  become  law. 
As  a member  of  the  Copyright  Committee  that  sat  for  two  years 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake, 

I must  say  that  the  artiste  were  against  such  extensive  powers 
being  accorded  to  a chemical  result  (often  abortive).  At  the 
Antwerp  Congress  of  1877,  I used  all  my  power  to  have  the 
matter  rectified,  as  I believe  has  been  done  in  the  Belgic  law, 
and  I see  by  the  compte  rendu  of  the  Congr(?s  International  de 
la  Proprie't6  Artistiejue  which  I have  just  rereived  from  tho 
Imprimerie  Nationalo  that  the  subject  has  been  ncet.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  first  artists  and  jurists  in  France, 
where  such  an  abuse  could  never  have  occurred,  as  it  has  here. 
With  tho  Code  ^vapole'on  and  a public  prosecutor,  such  matters 
meet  with  prompt  and  summary  condemnation.  Our  present 
state  of  the  law  was  mainly  due  to  the  late  amiable  secretary  of 
tbe  Society  of  Arts,  when  photography  was  less  practised  than 
now.  Sir.  Le  Neve  Foster,  being  on  the  Council  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  felt  bound  to  do  all  he  could  for  it,  and,  having 
the  drawing  up  of  the  report,  prevailed  upon  Lord  Westbury  to 
favour  photographers,  though  before  hie  death  I believe  Mr. 
Foster  had  changed  his  views — at  least  as  regards  sun  portrait- 
ure. Better  have  no  legislation  at  all  than  give  the  right  to 
one’s  face  to  any  one  save  the  sitter. — Yours  ever. 

Royal  Institution,  Oct,  28.  John  Leighton. 

In  the  following  letter  to  the  Times,  a photographer 
naturally  enquires  why  ladies  sit  so  often  in  fresh  costumes 
if  they  object  to  publication  : — 

Sill,— In  your  article  of  to-day  on  the  Town  Talk  libel  case, 
I think  you  were  a little  unfair  in  your  remarks  upon  photo- 
graphers selling  publicly  the  photos,  of  our  fashionable 
beauties,  &c.,  without  their  consent.  I think  you  must  allow 
that  ladies  cannot  much  object  to  having  their  photos,  exposed 
for  sale  when  they  go  again,  and  in  some  cases  several  times, 
to  the  same  photographer  to  be  taken  in  another  position,  well 
knowing  that  ho  will  offer,  as  he  did  on  a former  tccasien,  this 
new  photo,  for  sale.  I should  say  that  most  photographers 
would  take  this  as  a tacit  consent  on  the  part  of  their  fair 
client  to  his  offering  the  photo,  for  sale  in  shop  windows,  and 
I think  with  justice.  This,  I venture  to  say,  to  a great  extent 
is  what  has  made  tho  photos,  of  our  fashional  beauties  so 
common,  and  evidently,  if  they  desire  it,  tho  remedy  is  iu 
their  own  hands.- Yours  truly,  PnoToaBAPHEB, 

October  28. 
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The  Queen  says 

The  recent  trials  for  libels  against  two  ladies  hare  resulted  in 
the  conriction  of  the  defendant,  and  his  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  eighteen  months.  Convictions  for  libel  are,  however, 
matters  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  this  one  has  ouly 
excited  special  interest  because  the  names  of  two  ladies  so  well 
known  in  society  have  been  by  the  trial  brought  before  the 
public  with  a greater  than  usual  prominence.  From  any 
ordinary  trial  of  libel  the  public  can  learn  but  little  ; but  from 
this  trial  the  public  has  become  definitely  aware  of  an  evil  that 
has  hitherto  lurked  unsuspected  in  the  result  of  a visit  to  our 
photographer. 

The  fact  that  photographs  of  these  ladies  were  sold  in  large 
numbers,  and  that  they  were  exhibited  in  shop-windows  to  be 
gazed  at  by  whatever  crowd  chose  to  assemble,  was  made  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  libel  was  founded.  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  told  the  Court  that  his  client  was  desirous  of  stopping 
the  publication  of  the  photographs  of  his  wife,  but  that  he  found 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  The  other  prosecutor  probably  also  shared  in  this  desire  ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  stopping  the  sale  of  tho  photographs  of 
these  ladies  must  have  been  very  painful  to  their  husbands. 
Few  men,  we  should  imagine,  could  enjoy  the  idea  that  the 
portraits  of  their  wives,  in  various  costumes  and  attitudes,  were 
sold,  or  that  any  man  who  chose  to  spend  a shilling  or  two 
could  become  possessed  of  their  “counterfeit  presentments.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  no  remedy  in  the 
matter,  and  that  as  the  law  stands,  anyone  not  purchasing  the 
negative  of  his  or  her  own  photograph,  and  thereby  acquiring 
the  possession  of  its  copyright,  may  be  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty  ofpublioity.  We  have,  indeed,  heard,  even  in  the  privacy 
of  quiet  middle-class  life — far  removed  from  the  “ fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  ” the  laaders  of  fashion  and  society — that  per- 
sons have  been  able  by  purchase  to  obtain  copies  of  photographs 
of  othars  in  whom  they  were  interested,  even  though  they  had 
not  liked  to  ask  for,  or  perhaps  had  been  refused  the  gift  of,  a 
copy  from  the  bands  of  the  original.  In  this  way,  enthusiastic 
admirers  secured  the  portraits  of  their  favourite  clergymau  ; 
grateful  patients  obtained  the  likeness  of  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon who  had  brought  back  the  health  of  whose  return  they 
bad  despaired  ; admirers  of  particular  statesmen  enriched  their 
albums  with  the  “heads”  of  the  objects  of  their  admiration  ; 
and  it  has  been  whispered  that,  now  and  then,  lovers  possessed 
themselves  by  these  means  of  representations  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them.  Wo  have  always  thought  that,  in  the  cases 
of  quite  private  persons,  the  use  of  this  power  of  getting  photo- 
graphs was  rather  of  the  sort  which  is  called  “taking  a mean 
advantage;  ’’  but,  in  the  case  of  very  well-known  and  public 
characters,  we  have  generally  regarded  the  matter  in  tho  light 
of  a speculation  indulged  in  by  the  photographers.  Indeed, 
many  persons  whose  public  position  makes  it  likely  that 
strangers  would  choose  to  have  their  photographs,  are  impor- 
tuned to  “ sit,"  and  are  presented  with  some  copies  of  their 
cartes  or  their  cabinet  portraits,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
sent to  have  their  photographs  sold  as  a “ venture  ” by  the 
photographers.  It  appears  now,  that  if  they  once  allow  their 
portraits  to  be  taken,  they  have  no  power  to  stop  the  multipli- 
cation and  sale  of  them.  When  one  recollects  the  hideous  ren- 
derings of  one’s  face  that  are  sometimes  produced  as  the  result 
of  photography,  one  shudders  at  the  possibilities  that  have 
been  thus  laid  open  before  many. 

Fortunately  for  the  majority  of  the  sober  citizens  and  dames 
who  constantly  trust  themselves  to  the  limning  powers  of  the 
sun,  the  “ expression  ” of  the  sitter  is  generally  a matter  of  no 
moment  whatever,  except  to  himself  or  herself,  or  half  a dozen 
or  so  of  more  or  less  part.al  friends.  The  photographer  may 

register  the  sitter  as  “ No and  may  inform  all  whom  it 

concerns  that  copies  are  always  to  be  had.  liut  few  indeed 
want  copies,  and,  no  doubt,  after  the  lapse  of  a reasonable 
amount  of  time,  the  “ neg  itives  ” are  reduced  to  a non-existent 
condition,  so  far  as  the  photographs  are  concerned. 

But,  every  now  and  then,  a man  or  woman  becomes  observed 
beyond  the  crowd,  distinguished  for  something  good,  or  noto- 
rious for  something  evil ; and  then  comes  the  fortunate  moment 
of  the  photographer  who  has  been,  as  he  considers,  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  been  employed  to  reproduce  the  portrait 
of  the  “victim.” 

It  certainly  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  comparatively,  to  be 
among  those  whose  photographs  a e desired  by  collectors. 
Fewer  still  care  much  whether  their  photographs  are  in  demand 
ir  not.  But  it  does  seem  hard  that,  if  a person  thoild  desire 


that  his  or  her  photog^raph  should  not  be  hawked  about  in  the 
open  market,  he  or  she,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  should 
be  unable  to  prevent  this  undesired  publicity,  except  by  tho 
purchase  of  the  negative  of  the  portrait. 

As  it  is  now,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  if  we  desire  to  retain 
in  our  own  control  the  publication  of  our  photographs,  we 
must  make  a bargain  to  that  effect  with  our  photographers,  and 
must  have  clearly  and  legally  conveyed  to  ns  all  rights  in  tho 
negative  and  photograph.  Whether  this  consideration  will 
have  any  deterrent  effect  upon  the  general  public  remains  to  bo 
seen.  But  it  is  at  least  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  a peril  of  which 
most  folks  have  hitherto  been  entirely  unwitting. 

Mr.  Bassano  writes  to  the  Times  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — My  apology  for  begging  you  to  apportion  suflScient 
space  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  for  tho  insertion  of  this  letter 
is  the  importance,  and,  I may  add,  popularity,  of  the  measure  to 
which  it  refers,  and  tho  urgency  arising  from  tho  near  approach 
of  the  period  when  that  measure  may  become  law.  That  part 
of  the  proposed  new  Copyright  Bill  which  refers  to  the  copyright 
in  photographs  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  ambiguous  and,  in 
particular,  clause  34  shows  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tho 
subject,  that  I am  afraid,  with  all  deference  to  its  compilers,  that 
upon  the  first  practical  test  being  applied  to  it,  its  defects  will 
become  apparent,  and  reconstruction  rendered  inevitable.  The 
clause  commences  with  the  words : — “ The  copyright  in  a photo- 
graph shall  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  tho  negative  from  which 
the  photograph  is  printed.”  An  experienced  photographer  will 
at  once  condemn  this  as  being  impossible  in  practice — its  effect 
would  be  that  a person  possessing  the  photograph  of  a 
cherished,  perhaps  dead  friend,  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  have 
it  copied,  enlarged  or  diminished,  without  first  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  photographer  who  produced  the  original 
negative ; and  he,  the  photographer,  might  be  dead,  a hundred 
miles  away,  or  jealously  disinclined  to  give  the  required 
authority;  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  its  immediate  alteration  would  be  rendered 
necessary. 

The  next,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  fatal,  error  is,  that  the 
clause  proceeds  to  deal  with  a “ copy  of  the  photograph  ” when 
it  intends  to  legislate  tor  a print  from  the  negative.  These  are 
two  distinct  things,  but  the  distinction  is  not  established  in  the 
clause.  By  quoting  this  part  I shall  be  able  more  clearly  to 
show  what  I mean  : — 

“ Where  the  photograph  has  been  made  on  the  order  of  any 
person  for  a valuable  consideration,  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right shall  not  be  entitled  to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  exhibit  any 
copy  of  the  photograph  without  the  consent  of  that  person,  and 
that  person  shall  have  the  same  right  of  preventing  the  selling, 
exposing  for  sale,  or  exhibition  of  any  copy  of  the  photograp\ 
and,  if  the  copyright  is  infringed,  of  taking  proceedings  in  respect 
of  the  infringement,  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right.” 

The  words  in  italics  are  the  fatal  words  which  would  render 
the  clause  wholly  inoperative.  The  first  word,  “ photograph,” 
should  be  altered  to  “ negative,”  and  the  words  “copy  of  a 
photograph,”  in  each  subsequent  instance,  should  be  replaced  by 
the  words  “ print  from  the  negative.” 

With  these  corrections  the  meaning  of  the  clause  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  both  to  the  photographer  and  to  the 
public  ; whereas  if  it  should  pass  into  law  in  its  present  state, 
the  former  will  find  many  loopholes  whereby  he  may  legally 
evade  the  penalties  attached  to  it.  For  instance,  if  it  remains 
uncorrected,  he  may  argue  that  os  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
negative  he  may  make  whatever  uso  he  pleases  of  it,  and  that 
he  cannot  be  prevented,  because  in  no  other  part  of  the  clause  is 
his  power  annulled,  the  subsequent  sentences  simply  referring  to 
copies  of  the  photograph,  and  not  to  prints  from  the  negative. 

Now,  it  may  not  have  struck  the  compilers  of  this  clause  that 
copies  of  a photograph  are  not  prints  from  the  (original)  nega- 
tive. A person  sits  to  a photographer  and  receives  twelve 
photographs ; one  of  these  photographs  he  sends  to  another 
photographer,  and  requests  him  to  make  twelve  copies  from.  In 
due  course  they  are  sent  to  him,  and  they  are  veritable  “ copies 
of  a photograph;”  but  they  are  not  prints  from  the  original 
negative,  and  these  latter,  it  is  evident,  are  what  the  clause 
intends  to  deal  with,  although  they  are  misnamed  “ copies  of  a 
photograph.”  I take  it  that  it  is  thought  desirable  to  prevent 
the  multiplication  of  prints  from  the  negative  m the  possession 
of  the  photographer  who  has  made  it  unless  he  shall  have  pre- 
viously obtained  permission  so  to  multiply  them  ; but  the  clause 
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at  it  stands  will  not  do  this,  as  it  simply  prohibits  the  issue  o 
“ copies  of  the  photograph.”  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  clause  should  be  altered  to  the  Allowing  effect : — 

” The  copyright  in  the  negative  shall  bo  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  negative  ; the  copyright  in  the  photograph 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  person  for  whom  it  shall  have  been 
produced,  but  to  be  only  available  for  private  use,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  by  publication.  Where  the  negative  has 
been  made  on  the  order  of  any  person  for  a valuable  considera- 
tion, the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sell, 
expose  for  sale,  or  exhibit  auy  print  from  the  negative  without 
the  consent  of  that  person,  and  that  person  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  preventing  the  selling,  exposing  for  sale,  or  exhibition 
of  any  print  from  the  negative  ; and  if  the  copyright  is  infringed, 
of  taking  proceedings  in  respect  to  the  infringement,  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,” — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Alxxandeb  Bassano. 

26,  Old  Bond  Street,  Ifev.  3. 


THE  FLYING  SWALLOW. 

Sib, — I venture  to  suggest  that  if  Mr,  Gale  were  to  bring 
the  swallow  negative  to  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Nov.  11th,  it  would  bean  interesting  exhibit,  and 
decide  the  question. — Yours,  &o.,  Sceptical. 


MEDALS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Do  you  ever  remember  a photographic  exhibition 
without  numerous  complaints  respecting  the  medals  and 
awards,  the  hanging,  the  time  allowed  as  being  too  short 
to  get  them  in,  &c.  ? 

The  clique  of  exhibitors  are  like  a lot  of  spoiled  school- 
boys, who,  having  always  taken  the  prizes,  cry  out  because 
some  one  else  has  gone  to  the  top  of  the  class  and  they 
have  only  got  honourable  mention.  Quite  enough  ! They 
have  monopolized  the  medals  at  all  the  exhibitions  long 
enough,  and  metbinks,  perhaps,  with  the  work  of  other 
peoples’  brains,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  pictures  have  been 
the  out-put  of  the  employes  of  the  establishments,  and  not 
the  masters  at  ail.  1 hail  the  awards  with  pleasure  as 
showing  that  there  is  a likelihood  of  the  blind  patronage 
of  the  awards  to  the  clique  being  at  last  broken  through, 
and  giving  merit  a proper  recognition.  No  more  gullery, 
black  varnish,  &c.,  or  clouds  added,  that  most  likely 
were  made  by  some  one  else,  or  breaking  waves,  said  to  be 
moonlight  effects,  when  they  were  taken  in  a strong 
sunlight,  &c. 

I am  not  a disappointed  exhibitor — never  was,  and  never 
intend  to  be  ; I have  something  else  to  do.  Neither  am  T 
an  employe  who  considers  he  has  been  slighted  by  not 
having  his  work  appreciated. — I am,  sir,  a hater  of  hum- 
bug, and  yours  truly,  Ja.mes  Syrus  Tclley. 

PS. — Might  1 explain  that  in  my  last  1 referred  to  the 
eminent  photographers  not  attending  meetings  to  show  the 
way  they  did  their  business'?  I did  not  mean  their  trad- 
ing, I meant  the  way  they  made  their  negatives,  and  how 
they  arrived  at  the  magnificent  results. 
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Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  30th  nit.,  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the 
Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Bean  was  elected  a member  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  exhibited  some  negatives,  with  prints 
from  them,  to  show  the  capital  results  he  was  getting  from  the 
gelatino-bromo  plates  which  he  prepared  by  Captain  Abney’s 
mocess  described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  22nd 
May  last.  He  (Mr.  Kirkby)  handed  round  two  prints  and  their 


corresponding  negatives,  tho  one  being  a Swan’s  plate  and  tho 
other  one  of  his  own  make.  He  had  asked  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pose them  simultaneously  on  a landscape  ; and  the  members 
could  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  would  work  a pro- 
cess which  produced  such  good  negatives  and  was  so  easily 
followed. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  the  negative  made  by  Mr. 
Kirkby  was,  he  thought,  as  near  perfection  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  plates  were  free  from  granularity,  and  without 
blemish  of  any  kind,  and  of  the  two,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
Mr.  Kirkby’s  negative. 

A discussion  on  the  manner  of  preparing  the  plates  was  taken 
part  in  by  Mr,  Peter  Mawdsley,  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  Mr.  Kirkby, 
and  others. 

Mr.  G.  Boothroyd  exhibited  Mr.  Harrison’s  very  ingenious 
rapid  shutter,  which  has  been  previously  exhibited  and  des- 
cribed in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  by  Mr.  A.  Brittle- 
bank. 

Mr.  Day  exhibited  a purchased  gelatine  plate  covered  with 
crystals,  the  negative  being  also  full  of  pinholes.  The  crys- 
tals were  evidently  glass  incorporated  in  the  film,  the  plate 
having  probably  been  laid  face  downwards  on  a glass-cutting 
table. 

Dr.  Kenyon  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of  one  of 
Rouch’s  patent  12  by  10  cameras. 

A lantern  exhibition  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
the  transparencies  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Weber  from  the 
negatives  of  several  of  the  members. 

It  was  announced  that  the  associated  soiree  of  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  art  societies  of  Liverpool  would  be  held  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  10th  December.  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  exhibit  objects  of  photographic  interest  were 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 

'Ihe  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  27th  instant. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  tho  above  Society  for  the  session 
1879-1880  was  held,  by  invitation  of  W.  Dakin,  Esq.,  tho 
originator  of  the  present  Society,  at  his  residence.  Holly  Bank, 
Nether  Edge,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  4th,  when  the 
members  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast. 

Alter  tea,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Councillor  Thomas  Firth, 
Esq.,  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Society,  and 

A very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Dakin,  on  “ The 
Choice  and  Use  of  Photographic  Lenses,”  in  which  the  writer 
advocated  the  use  of  lenses  specially  adapted  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  them,  and  disapproved  of  tho  endeavour  to  make 
one  lens  answer  all  purposes. 

An  instructive  discussion  tollowed.  Various  novelties  in 
apparatus,  &c.,  were  exhibited  ; also  a choice  selection  of  stereo 
slides  from  gelatine  dry-plate  negatives,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
members,  which  were  much  admired. 

Tho  conversation  then  became  general,  and,  with  music,  &c., 
an  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a close. 

J.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first 
meeting  ot  this  Society  for  the  ensuing  session  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday  next,  Nov.  11th,  at  the  Gallery  (Photographic 
Exhibition),  6,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8 o’clock,  when  the  medals 
will  be  presented,  and  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Leoo 
Wamerke  ” On  Photometers.’^ 

Christmas  Cards  for  Photographers. — Messrs.  Reeves  and 
Hoare  have  favoured  us  with  some  examples  of  grotesque  pic- 
torial cards  illustrating  photography  for  distribution  for  adver- 
tising purposes  by  photographers.  The  subjects  are  amusing, 
the  designs  good,  and  the  work  well  done.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  found  useful  for  distribution. 

Stealing  a Photographic  Exhibition. — At  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  a few  days  ago,  Francis  Sales,  a butcher,  was 
charged  on  remand,  before  Mr.  Lushington,  with  stealing  a 
photographio  exhibition,  value  £25,  the  property  of  William 
Johnson,  living  at  5,  Sydney  Street,  Mile  End,  Old  Town.  It 
appeared  that  the  prosecutor  used  to  gain  a living  by  exhibiting  his 
show  in  the  street.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  12th  of  March, 
he  had  occasion  to  leave  home  on  business,  and  when  he  returned 
at  night  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  prisoner,  who  was  a lodger, 
gone,  and  also  his  show.  About  a week  ago  he  met  the  prisoner 
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at  Temple  Mills,  and  gave  him  into  custody.  A previous  convic 
tion  for  felony  was  proved  against  the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  committed  him  for  trial. 

Zulu  Photoobaphs. — Tho  London  Sterecsopic  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Alderman  Nottago  and  Mr.  Keiinard  are  the  pro- 
prietors, have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  in  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  slander  against  Sir  Charles  Whetham,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  expressions  used  in  his  magisteral  capacity  on 
the  recent  bearing  at  the  Mansion-house  of  a summons  against 
a shopkeeper  in  the  City  on  a charge  of  selling  and  exhibiting 
indecent  Zulu  photographs.  The  Lord  Mayor,  through  his 
solicitors,  has  accepted  service  of  tho  process,  with  a view,  ac- 
cording to  his  solicitors’  explanation,  of  having  “an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlightening  the  public  on  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
and  justifying  the  course  ho  has  taken.’’ 

_ The  Tactics  of  Photographebs. — Photographers  some- 
times seem  to  regard  themselves  as  chartered  libertines  in  the 
matter  of  multiplying  copies  ot  the  portraits  they  have  been 
employed  to  take.  In  May  last  a lady  had  her  portrait  taken 
by  a well-known  firm  of  photographers,  who  were  duly  paid  for 
their  work.  In  August  this  firm  sent  to  her  a copy  of  this 
portrait  on  porcelain,  mounted  in  red  velvet,  and  which  they 
declared  to  be  “ of  more  than  average  merit  as  a work  of  art.” 
They  added  that  if  the  lady  should  decide  to  purchase  it,  the 
price  would  be  five  guineas.  The  lady’s  husband,  being  fear- 
lul  that  it  would  be  exhibited  in  the  photograph  shop,  offered 
three  guineas  for  it.  This  the  photographers  declined,  and  it 
was  then  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  ought  not  to  have  made 
such  a copy  of  the  portrait  they  had  been  paid  to  take,  without 
having  first  consulted,and  obtained  the  consent  of,  the  lady’s  hus- 
band. To  this  they  replied  as  follows  : “ We  are  sorry  that  you 
think  us  wrong  in  having  finished  such  a picture  without  hav- 
ing first  consulted  you  in  the  matter,  but  our  experience  is  that 
unless  people  see  what  can  be  produced  from  their  own  photo- 
graphs they  do  not  give  orders.  We  could  show  you  dozens  of 
letters  thanking  us  for  sending  similar  pictures  for  approval,  and 
in  many  cases  a second  copy  has  been  ordered.”  In  th  s in- 
stance the  lady’s  husband  brought  the  matter  to  a close  by 
requesting  that  the  copy  might  be  effaced,  which  was  done  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  their  letter  that  so  long  as  this 
firm  finds  that  people  “ do  not  give  orders  ” without  seeing 
“ what  can  be  produced,”  so  long  will  they  go  on  making  copies 
of  the  portraits  they  take  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  originals. — Vanitt/  Fair, 

Use  of  Photography  in  Wood  Exqbaviko. — In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ordinary  method  of  wood-engraving,  the  artist 
whitens  the  surface  of  the  block  and  makes  his  drawing  thereon 
with  India  ink  or  pencil.  The  engraver  then  cuts  upon  the 
drawing,  endeavouring  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  effect  of 
the  original ; but  the  latter  is  of  course  gradually  obliterated  as 
the  work  of  cutting  proceeds.  To  this  obliteration  of  the 
original  drawing  is  probably  due  a part  of  that  loss  of  artistic 
effect  in  the  finished  engraving  of  which  draughtsmen  are  apt 
to  complain.  The  facilities  offered  by  photography  are  now, 
however,  being  used  by  engravers  and  draughtsmen  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  better  engravings.  Instead  of  drawing 
directly  upon  the  wood,  the  artist  now  makes  his  finished  pic- 
ture upon  paper,  which  is  then  photographed  upon  the  wood 
in  exact  faciimile  ; the  engraver  then  proceeds  to  cut  the  photo- 
graph,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  cutting  he  has  before  him 
the  original  paper  drawing,  to  which  he  may  refer  for  assist- 
ance in  his  endeavour  to  maintain  and  reproduce  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  picture. — Seientijie  jimerican. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1880.  In  order  to  facilitate 
our  labours  in  preparing  the  Year-Book  op  Photography  for 
next  year,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects  arising  in 
their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is  design^,  a 
complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  y ear,and  a trustworthy  practi- 
cal guide  for  the  future. 

Rstouchino  Varnish. — We  have  several  applications  for  details 
of  the  retouching  varnish  mentioned  in ‘‘Looking  Back.”  To 
these  we  shall  respond  when  the  information  reaches  us.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  for  all  applicants  to  send  a stamped  and 
addressed  envelope. 


John  Watkins. — Aniline  red  of  different  kinds  can  be  had  of 
most  chemists.  Probably  all  the  London  photographic  chemists 
would  supply  it.  Failing  this,  Judson’s  dyes  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  purpose. 

H.  —We  do  not  know  whether  the  firm  of  Dollomore  and  Bullock 
now  exists,  or  the  whereabouts  of  any  representative  of  the  firm. 

8.  Senato. — Your  negative  reached  us  in  fragments  from  imper- 
fect packing,  hence  we  were  unable  to  examine  it.  So  far  as  we 
could  judge  by  some  of  the  fragments,  the  trouble  from  which 
you  are  suffering  is  known  as  matt  silver  stains  or  oyster-shell 
tnarkings.  These  are  chiefly  due  to  the  quality  of  the  collo- 
dion, which  is  of  a tough,  horny,  repellent  nature.  Ripeness 
from  age  is  the  only  corrective  to  the  collodion.  It  may  be 
mended  by  adding  a little  old  and  powdery  collodion.  But  so 
long  as  the  collodion  remains  horny  and  repellent  it  will 
occasionally  give  such  stains.  Immersing  the  plate  immediately 
the  collodion  is  set,  before  it  becomes  in  any  degree  dry,  will 
help  matters  a little  ; or  redipping  the  plate  in  a fresh  10-grain 
bath  before  development  will  help  matters.  Remember,  please, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  transmit  a negative  through 
post  unless  it  be  packed  in  a moderately  strong  box,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  broken.  Yours,  being  placed  between  two  slight 
pieces  of  board,  were  completely  smashed. 

S.  Perry. — To  enable  ns  to  help  you,  an  accurate  reference  should 
be  given.  There  is  no  article  on  Develop  ment  Printing  on  p.  24 
of  the  Year-Book  for  1878,  hence  we  have  no  idea  of  the  method 
to  which  you  refer.  Judging  from  your  allusions  that  you  tried 
to  get  an  enlarged  image  on  drawing-paper  by  the  light  of  a 
paraffin  lamp  with  ten  minutes’  exposure.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  without  further  information  as  to  your  proceedings,  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  success.  You  might  obtain  an  image 
on  a collodion  plate  so,  but  not  on  sensitized  paptr.  A collo- 
dion transfer  may  be  so  obtained.  In  printing  by  development 
on  paper,  after  development  the  print  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  before  fixing,  otherwise  the  hyposulphite  will  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  elements  of  sulphur  toning  and  subsequent 
fading  produced. 

J.  Jackson  and  Others.— "We  will  forward  tho  details  of  the 
Retouching  Varnish  mentioned  in  “ Looking  Back”  as  soon  as  wo 
receive  the  information  from  our  contributor. 

H.  Cox. — Your  letter  with  addressed  envelope  duly  received,  and 
shall  have  due  attention.  Regarding  the  missing  stamp,  about 
which  you  are  “ positive,”  we  can  simply  tell  you  that  it  was  not  in 
the  letter  when  it  reached  us. 

Enlarger. — There  are  various  formulas  in  which  acotate  of  lead  i® 
added  to  the  developer.  Here  is  the  one  for  developing  p^er 
prints  about  which  you  enquire,  as  being  used  in  the  Belgian  War 
Office.  Prepare  stock  solutions  of — 

A.  — Acetate  of  lead 1 part 

Water lOff  parte 

B.  — Gallic  acid  1 part 

Alcohol  8 parts 

To  4,000  parts  of  water  50  parts  of  solution  A and  8 parts  of  solu- 
tion B are  added  (if  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the  prints  have  been 
over-exposed,  a little  acetic  acid  may  be  added  with  advantage), 
and  the  mixture  is  filtered  into  a large  diih.  The  prints  are 
immersed  one  by  one,  and  constantly  moved  about,  to  ensure  the 
even  action  of  the  solution.  The  detail  gradually  strengthens,  and, 
after  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  appears  of  a good  black  colour. 
They  are  then  removed  to  a bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  30  per 
cent.,  and  remain  in  it  with  constant  movement  for  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  then  well  washed  with  several  changes 
of  water.  No  toning  is  necessan’,  but,  if  required,  the  prints  can 
be  toned  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  paper  for  such  development  is 
prepared  as  follows: — Thin  Steinbach  Saxe  paper  is  salted  by 
floating  it  for  one  minute  on  a solution  composed  of — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  2 parts 

Citrate  of  soda 2 ,, 

Water  100  ,, 

Sufficient  citric  acid  should  be  added  to  make  the  solution  just  acid. 
The  paper  is  then  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  use.  To  sensitize 
it,  float  for  three  minutes  on  a bath  containing  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  rendered  acid  with  citric  acid.  This 
operation  and  tho  drying  must  be  performed  in  a perfectly  non- 
actinic  light,  as  the  paper  is  very  sensitive.  The  exposure  under 
the  negative  varies  from  a few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances. 

James  Maycock. — You  will  find  advertisements  in  our  business 
columns  relating  to  businesses  offered  for  sale  almost  every  week. 
Robert  Symons. — Your  photograph  of  the  mirage  is  on  view  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  News  in  due  time. 
Edwin  S.  Lauder. — You  will  find  an  article  in  a recent  number 
giving  full  details.  In  the  News  of  September  12th,  p.  435,  a 
detail^  article  appears.  Should  you  require  further  inlurmatioD, 
let  us  know. 

Several  eorrespondsnts  in  our  next. 


Kotembee  14,  1879.”) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Exhibitions  and  Exiiibitobs — Gelatine  Development 
AND  A New  Photometer. 

Exhibitions  and  Exhibitors. — Mr.  Tulley’s  letter,  in  which 
he  compares  grumbling  exhibitors  to  spoiled  school-boys, 
has  a good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  “ Do  you  ever  remember,” 
he  says,  “ a photographic  exhibition  without  numerous  com- 
plaints respecting  the  medals  and  the  awards,  the  hanging,” 
and  other  matters?  We  frankly  say  that  we  do  not,  and 
having  had  some  experience  of  hanging  and  exhibiting, 
judging,  and  medalling,  we  feel  impressively  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Tulley’s  statement.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be  sorry  to  have 
done  with  grumblings ; all  that  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  such  outcries  is  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  inherent 
to  such  things  as  an  exhibition,  and  must  not  be  rated  above 
their  proper  worth.  Our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  are 
very  fond  of  quoting  the  well-worn  sayings  about  an  Irish- 
man being  never  at  peace  but  when  be  is  fighting,  and  an 
Englishman  never  contented  but  when  be  is  grumbling  ; and 
perhaps  if  we  were  to  bear  these  words  in  mind  a little  more, 
we  should  be  less  surprised  at  the  demonstrations  photo- 
graphers make  at  the  period  of  the  Exhibition.  In  the  course 
of  our  experience  we  have  never  met  with  a contented  ex- 
hibitor; we  might  even  say  that  we  do  not  even  know  of  a 
contented  medallist.  The  banging  committee  usu  Uly  come 
in  for  most  of  the  blame  ; the  enraged  exhibitor  looks  about 
for  somebody  to  wreak  bis  vengeance  on,  and  these  are 
naturally  his  victims.  A fault,  real  or  supposed,  has  been 
committed,  and  in  the  exhibitor’s  eyes  somebody  ought 
to  be  hanged.  What  more  natural  then  than  to 
choose  those  designated  as  the  banging  committee  ? But 
worse  than  the  enraged  exhibitor  is  the  injured  exhibitor. 
The  former  tells  you  plainly  what  there  is  wrong — that  you 
have  only  hung  five  out  of  six  of  his  pictures  on  the  line  ; 
he  has  it  out,  and  has  done  with  it.  But  the  injured  exhi- 
bitor is  never  frank  with  you.  There  is  a canker  worm  at 
work  about  him  somewhere,  but  you  can’t  find  out  where.  He 
has  a catalogne  of  wrongs,  and  although  members  of  council 
aud  executive  ofiBcers  come  and  go,  his  grievances  go  on  for 
ever.  The  medallist,  again,  complains  that  although  he  has 
got  a medal,  he  has  not  received  it  for  a particular  picture 
which  he  is  quite  sure  is  the  best  of  its  kind ; and  yet  a 
brother  photographer  who  has  been  awarded  the  medal  for  this 
latter  branch  of  the  art,  has  an  exhibit  of  a decidedly  inferior 
character  I This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  what  came  under 
our  notice  not  five  years  ago.  Two  photographers,  living 
in  the  same  town,  sent  up,  both  of  them,  very  charming  work 
to  the  exhibition.  They  both  received  medals,  but  for  pic- 
tures of  a difierent  class.  The  medals  were  of  equal  value, 
and  one  would  have  naturally  thought  the  recipients  would 
have  been  gratified.  No  so  ; the  one  who  had  the  landscape 
medal  wanted  the  one  awarded  to  his  brother  for  groups  ; but 
robably  if  the  awards  had  been  changed,  there  would  have 
een  just  as  much  grumbling.  It  is  well,  we  hold,  that  there 
should  be  a change  made  every  year  both  in  the  hanging 
committee  and  the  judges,  and  there  cannot,  of  course,  be 
any  excuse  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  rules  on  the  part  of 
officials.  Whatever  is  promulgated  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Exhibition  should  be  rigorously  adhered  to,  or  any  alter- 
ation made  known  immediately.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  hanging  or  awarding  are  men  of  proved  integrity,  and 
have  a very  thankless  task  imposed  upon  them,  a task  which 
many  refuse  to  perform  under  any  conditions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  puerile  on  the  part  of  an  ex- 
hibitor to  cry  out  that,  because  of  some  arrangement  or  other 
that  is  distasteful  to  him,  he  will  henceforth  never  contri- 
bute to  an  exhibition.  It  is  very  like  telling  a Member  of 
Parliament  with  whose  opinions  yon  have  held  for  some 
time,  that  because  he  has  not  pleased  you  in  one  particular 


you  will  never  vote  for  him  again.  Generally  you  may 
agree  with  him,  but  because  on  one  occasion  he  runs  counter 
to  your  prejudices,  he  is  out  of  favour  for  evermore.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Photographic  Exhibition  does  not  depend  upon 
the  humour  of  any  individual,  and  fortunately,  too,  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  an  exhibition,  small  as  they  may  be, 
outweigh  any  inconveniences  that  accrue  to  him.  Every 
year  the  Exhibition  is  becoming  more  popular.  It  has  now 
been  carried  on  successfully  so  long  that  it  has  become  at 
last  one  of  the  features  of  the  “ little  season  ” in  London. 
The  Press,  all  round,  give  notices  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
have  not  to  be  ‘‘  invited  ” again  and  again  to  do  so.  That 
the  gathering  might  be  conducted  with  still  more  spirit  and 
become  still  more  popular,  we  do  not  deny  ; but  as  it  is,  those 
who  contribute  to  the  collection  never  get  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  work.  To  the  professional  photo- 
grapher the  result  is  that  his  name  becomes  more  widely 
known ; well-to-do  visitors,  both  from  town  and  country, 
look  at  his  work  and  criticise  it — visitors  to  whom  otherwise 
he  might  never  be  known.  Amateurs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  work  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  judge 
very  well  of  their  skill  and  success.  It  is  better  than  all  the 
criticisms  in  the  world  to  place  your  picture  alongside  that 
of  masters  in  the  art.  There  is  then  no  need  for  some  good- 
natured  friend  to  point  out  your  perfections  or  short- 
comings, which  become  at  once  apparent. 

Gelatine  Development  and  a New  Photometer. — Photographic 
Societies  are  about  to  resume  their  sittings  for  the  eason,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  session  may  prove  an  interesting 
one.  There  are  many  subjects  that  may  be  discussed  with 
advantage  during  the  forthcoming  months,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  development  of  gelatine  plates.  Any  photographer  of 
experience  who  would  detail  his  modus  operandi  whereby  bo 
watches  and  controls  development  will  add  much  useful 
knowledge  to  what  we  already  possess  on  the  subject,  and 
will  be  welcomed  more  heartily  than  usual  by  his  brethren. 
Most  of  us  have  had  some  experience  with  gelatine  plates, 
have  prepared  them,  exposed  them,  developed  them,  and 
secured  thoroughly  good  pictures  by  their  aid.  But  with 
many,  it  is  still  as  it  was  with  carbon  printing  a little  while 
ago.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  time  after  time 
successful  results,  but  we  could  not  quite  ensure  every  result 
being  perfect.  So  it  is  with  gelatine  plates.  There  is  hardly 
a photographer  who  has  not  a good  word  to  say  for  gelatine 
plates,  or  is  not  provided  with  them,  and  employs  them  occa- 
sionally. But  the  number  who  rely  entirely  upon  gelatine 
work,  and  who  for  every  score  of  gelatine  films  expended  can 
show  a score  of  good  pictures,  is  not,  wo  believe,  very  large. 
The  difficulty  in  seeing  the  result  while  under  development  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this,  and  if  we  could  only  get  delevop- 
ment  well  in  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  We  see  that  Mr.  Warnerke  is  going  to  tell 
us  about  a new  photometer  he  has  contrived,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  a sensitive  one,  for  we  sadly  want  a measurer  of  light 
for  our  cameras.  Photographers  have  no  more  idea  than  they 
had  forty  years  ago.  Daguerreotype  was  made  known  in 
1839 — about  measuring  the  amount  of  light  that  enters  the 
camera  and  impinges  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  A good 
photometer  would  materially  assist  us  in  the  development 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

Dear  Sir,— I beg  to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  your  notice  of  my  letter  to  the  7 imes  news- 
paper upon  the  important  question  of  photographic  copy- 
right. 1 conceive  it  even  fortunate  that  you  considered  it 
worthy  of  editorial  comment,  because  it  is  quite  time  the 
serious  attention  of  the  photographic  world  should  be  called 
to  this,  1 may  say,  momentous  subject,  and  I know  of  no 
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better  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  than  that  it 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic 
News.  With  respect  to  that  letter,  however,  your  judicial, 
but  at  the  same  time  generous,  criticism  of  it  makes  it 
only  too  potent  to  me  how  extremely  ditiicult  it  is  for  one 
unaccumstomed  to  public  writing  to  express  himself  with 
the  lucidity  and  conciseness  essential  for  the  convey.ance 
to  others  of  ideas  which  are,  to  his  own  mind,  perfectly 
clear  and  unambiguous.  If  you  will  permit  me,  therefore, 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  your 
readers  an  explanation  of  some  of  those  points  which,  it  is 
evident,  were  not  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  letter  above 
referred  to. 

I endeavoured  in  the  Times  to  point  out  what  I con- 
sidered the  fatal  errors  of  the  now  much  discussed  Clause 
34  of  the  proposed  new  Copyright,  which  may  become  law 
during  next  Session  of  Parliament ; but  it  is  evident  I did 
not  succeed  in  making  out  my  case.  I believe  it  will  be 
admitted  that  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  any  pro- 
fession the  conditions,  expressions,  and  meaning  contained 
therein  should  be  such  as  would  be  drawn  up|byWcom- 
mittee  of  experts — i.e.,  in  this  instance,  experienced  photo- 
graphers— that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity,  neither 
should  there  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  Clauses  words 
that  might  readily  bear  a different  intrepretation/to  that 
which  was  intended ; the  terms  should  be  clear  and  true, 
and  such  as  would  withstand  the  test  of  logical  argument. 
But  it  is  in  these  very  essential  qualities  that  1 find  Clause 
34  wholly  deficient.  To  prove  this,  in  that  part  of  it  where 
it  says,  “ When  ih^  phutograph  has  been  made  to  the  order 
of  any  person  for  a valuable  consideration,”  &c.,  I assert 
photograph,  taking  the  context  into  consideration,  is  not  the 
proper  word  to  use ; I maintain  that  negative  is  the  only 
correct  term  to  be  introduced  in  this  position,  and  for  this 
reason.  The  Clause  goes  on  to  say  that  no  copies  of  the 
photograph  shall  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  the 
sitter ; whereas,  in  fact,  it  means  that  no  prints  from  the 
negative  of  the  sitter  shall  be  issued  without  permission. 
So  that,  as  the  compilers  did  not  mean  copies  (or  repro- 
ductions) of  a photograph,  but  in  reality  intended  prints 
from  the  negative,  the  prohibition,  in  the  first  instance, 
should  rest  on  the  negative,  and  not  on  the  photograph, 
and,  therefore,  negative  should  have  been  the  word 
adopted. 

For  a moment,  however,  as  an  argument,  let  us  say  that 
photograph  is  the  correct  word  : how  would  the  subsequent 
prohib^ition  to  issue  copies  of  it  prevent  the  issue  of  prints 
from  tne  negative  ? In  no  way  tliat  I can  discover,  because 
the  photographer  might  say  to  the  sitter,  “ I hand  you  the 
photograph  for  which  you  have  paid  me  a valuable  con- 
sideration, and  I admit  that  I am  by  the  Clause  prohibited 
from  issuing  any  copies  of  that  photograph  without  your 
permission  ; but  I must  remind  you  that  I have  the  original 
negative  in  my  possession,  and  that  1 am  nowhere  in  the 
Clause  prevented  from  issuing  as  many  prints  from  that 
negative  as  I please ; the  Clause  simply  states  that  I am 
not  to  issue  any  copies  of  that  photograph  which  you  hold 
in  your  hand,  but  is  altogether  silent  in  respect  to  the 
negative.”  Therefore  Isay  “ photograph  ” is  an  incorrect 
word  to  use  in  this  position,  and  that  it  should  be 
“ negative.” 

I next  take  the  expression  “ copy  of  a photograph,”  and 
say  that  this  is  also  inaccurate.  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Clause  is  to  prohibit 
the  issue  of  photographic  portraits  painted  from  the  nega- 
tive of  the  sitter  without  the  consent  of  that  sitter.  Now 
I beg  to  point  out  that  a photograph  is  one  thing  and  a 
negative  another  : the  one  is  the  paper  positive  resulting 
from  the  negative,  whilst  the  other  is  the  matrix  or  nega- 
tive itself.  Now  one  might  just  as  well  argue  that  the  com- 
posed type  and  the  book  resulting  from  it  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  ; if,  therefore,  you  wish  to  prohibit  the  usance 
of  the  type,  why  legislate  upon  the  book  ? It  is  true  you 
prevent  the  issue  of  imitations  of  the  photograph  (book), 
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but  you  leave  the  negative  (type)  unrestrictedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer. 

Having,  therefore,  as  I hope,  proved  that  a copy  from  a 
photograph  is  not  a print  from  the  negative,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  proposed  Bill  to  legislate 
upon  the  latter  and  not  the  former,  I think  I may  fairly  say 
“copy  of  a photograph”  is  an  inaccurate  term  to  use  in 
this  position  also. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  such  vital  importance  to 
our  profession — the  one  raised  by  ‘ ‘ Barrister  ” in  his  letter  to 
the  Times,  November  8th,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  nega- 
tive— that  I will  crave  your  indulgence  for  a short  space 
more  of  your  valuable  columns  to  consider  it. 

I think  I may  safely  say  that  I shall  have  the  whole  of 
the  profession  with  me  when  I claim  that  the  worker  who 
has  by  his  innate  taste,  cultivated  experience,  and  perfected 
skill,  created  the  negative,  shall  be  the  owner  of  the  nega- 
tive. But  though  we  may  as  a body  be  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  a photographer  to  be  the  rightful 
“ proprietor  of  the  negative,”  yet  we  must  not  remain  blind 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  powerful  opponents  to  this  opinion. 
To  show  this,  I will  quote  that  part  of  “ Barrister’s  ” letter 
which  brings  it  forcibly  before  our  eyes.  He  urges  that  an 
enactment  should  be  passed  whereby  “ every  photograph, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  including  negatives,  posi- 
tive, prints,  and  copies,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  person 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  orders  or  requires  it  to  be 
made  for  a valuable  consideration,”  &c.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  from  this,  that  others  have  opinions  diametrically 
opposite  to  our  own,  and  it  behoves  us  to  state  and  to  stand 
by  our  claim  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  we 
acquiesce  in  the  dictum  enunciated  in  the  above  quotation. 

Now,  sir,  though  I am  in  accord  with,  I believe,  the 
whole  of  the  profession  in  claiming  that  the  photographer 
should  be  the  “ proprietor  of  the  negative,”  yet  for  my  own 
part  I would  make  him  so  only  with  limited  powers  : limited 
powers  in  this  respect,  that  though  he  be  the  freeholder  of 
the  negative,  yet  that  that  freehold  is  only  vouchsafed  to 
him  by  law  under  the  restriction  that  he  shall  not  make  use 
of  the  negative  to  the  annoyance  of  the  person  whose  por- 
trait it  is  ; that  is,  that  he  shall  not  print  photographs  from 
it  without  direct  permission.  This  proposition  may  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  is  already  established  as  a common 
custom  of  the  profession,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a new  enactment  may  be  repassed  during  the  forth- 
coming session  of  Parliament,  which  will  supersede  all  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject ; and  with  the  fact  of  such  oppo- 
sition as  shadowed  forth  in  “ Barrister’s  ” lettt  r before  us,  it 
is  possible  that  the  right  we  claim  may  be  wrested  from 
our  hands.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  that  we 
should  place  before  our  law-makers  those  views  and  argu- 
ments which  we  consider  ought  to  have  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  their  determination  as  to  the  expediency  of  fresh 
legislation  upon  the  law  of  Copyright  in  Photographs. 

The  next  point  in  importance  is  whether  the  sitter,  who 
has  purchased  the  photographs,  should  have  the  entire  and 
unrestricted  copyright  in  those  photographs.  I am  sorry 
to  differ  with  you  upon  this  question,  but  I maintain  that 
be  should  so  possess  it,  and  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  highly  beneficial — and  not  as  you  suppose,  Mr. 
Editor,  injurious — to  the  profession  at  large.  It  is  well 
known  that  a large  proportion  of  a photographer’s  busi- 
ness is  derived  from  enlargements  and  coloured  pictures 
made  from  extraneous  photographs.  What  then  would  be 
the  consequence  if  the  sitter  were  deprived  of  the  copy- 
right of  a photograph  which  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a photographer  (who  is  not  the  author  of  that  photograph) 
for  the  purpose  of  enlargement,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  guineas?  Why,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
sitter,  from  a variety  of  causes,  failing  to  obtain  the 
required  permission,  would  be  unable  to  commission  the 
work  to  be  executed,  and  the  order  would,  to  the  loss  of 
the  photographer,  necessarily  have  to  be  annulled.  As  a 
practical  man  of  many  years’  experience,  I can  affirm  that 
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this  is  by  no  means  a strained  illustration.  To  withhold, 
therefore,  the  copyright  from  our  clients  would,  in  my 
opinion,  cause  immense  difficulty  and  irritation,  and  would 
saddle  the  public  with  a most  irksome  and  unnecessary 
prohibition,  resulting  eventually  to  the  serious  injury  of 
photographers  in  general.  Free  trade  in  this  respect  would 
act  as  beneScially  to  the  one  photographer  as  to  the  other, 
and  by  giving  the  copyright  in  photographs  to  the  public 
— for  their  own  private  use  only,  of  course — the  whole 
body  of  the  profession  would  be  mutually  benefitted. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  a few  words  what  I have  attempted 
to  advocate,  I would — 

1.  Make  the  photographer,  with  restricted  powers,  the 
proprietor  of  the  negative. 

2.  Give  to  the  sitter  the  copyright  in  the  photographs 

for  all  purposes  but  those  of  gain  by  publication. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Alexander  Bassano. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  Nov.  10. 


^ Dear  Sir, — The  views  expressed  in  your  leading  article  on 
this  subject  seem  to  me  so  entirely  incorrect,  that  I must 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  show  where  I think  you  are  wrong. 

In  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype  and  glass  positives 
the  sitter  took  away  with  him  the  thing  to  be  paiii  for, 
and  only  in  rare  cases  was  an  extra  portrait  left  in  the 

Ehotographer’s  hands ; and  in  those  rare  cases,  what 
appened  if  any  use  was  made  of  the  portrait  without  the 
consent  of  the  sitter?  In  some  instances  we  heard  of  smashed 
show-cases,  and  appeals  to  a magistrate.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reason  why  it  be- 
came a rule  for  the  negative  to  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  photographer  was  on  account  of  its  liability  to  injury. 
The  sitter  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  negative 
just  in  the  same  w^y  as  he  is  to  his  name-plate,  for  which 
he  has  paid  the  engraver,  and  for  the  cards  that  have  been 
printed  from  it.  The  case  of  the  type-printer  is  different ; 
we  pay  for  impressions  only,  and  if  we  want  the  type  to  bo 
kept  standing,  we  must  pay  an  extra  price. 

The  prevailing  rule  amongst  photographers  is,  I think,  a 
good  one.  lie  keeps  the  negative  because  he  has  con- 
venience for  doing  so,  and  it  answers  his  purpose  in  view 
of  new  orders.  I do  not,  however,  see  why,  in  consequence 
of  indifference,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  part  of  the  sitters, 
he  has  been  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  negative,  he 
should  now  claim  the  copyright.  I maintain  that  custom 
alone  has  given  the  photographer  the  privilege  to  retain  the 
negative,  and  that  tne  copyright  in  it  belongs  entirely  to 
the  sitter,  who,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  may  order  any  kind 
of  copy  or  enlargement  from  it,  and  may  do  with  it  just  as 
he  please,  and  may  have  the  prints  copied  in  any  form 
without  consulting  the  photographer.  I am  speaking  now 
with  the  experience  of  over  twenty  years  ; and  I endorse 
every  word  of  what  Mr.  Bassano  says  on  the  subject ; 
namely,  that  if  it  became  law  that  the  photographer  has  the 
copyright,  it  will  practically  put  a stop  to  business  in  copying 
and  enlarging. 

Most  people  are  very  hazy  in  their  ideas  as  to  when  a 
photograph  was  taken.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  new  law 
IS  prospective  only.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  a portrait 
will  be  presented  to  a photographer  for  enlargement,  and 
his  first  question  will  be,  “ When  was  this  taken?”  Of 
course,  there  will  be  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  numberless  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  the  portrait  was  taken  at  some  small  seaside 
or  country  town,  and  the  photographer  may  still  be  there, 
or  he  may  not ; yet  it  will  be  illegal  to  make  the  copy.  But 
suppose  the  photographer  and  the  negative  to  be  still  in 
existence  : in  how  many  cases  would  it  be  possible  for  our 
clients  to  get  what  they  wish  for  (say,  a five  or  a fifty 
guinea  picture)  at  the  little  seaside  place  I have  ima- 
gined? On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bassano  himself  may 
be  asked  to  copy  one  of  my  own  portraits.  By  all  means 
let  him  do  it,  or,  better  still,  let  him  apply  to  me  for  a 
transparency.  I claim  no  copyright,  and  he  would  please 
his  client  by  producing  just  what  is  wanted. 


Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  said  enough  to  show  you  that 
photographers  have  not  a shadow  of  a claim  to  copyright 
in  the  prints  from  the  negatives  which  they  hold  merely  in 
trust  for  their  clients  ! I have  no  objection  to  the  custom 
of  holding  the  negative  being  made  legal,  or  that  the 
photographer  may  destroy  the  negative  if  he  choose  to 
do  so. 

Most  photographers  know  that  their  clients  can  seldom 
tell  the  difference  between  a copy  and  an  original  print, 
and  when  they  do  see  a difference  they  do  not  know  its 
cause.  I am  speaking  of  plain  copies  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  original.  There  is  a large  amount  of  this  sort 
of  thing  done  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  ; and  here,  I think, 
a little  law  would  be  advisable.  By  all  means  let  it  be 
made  illegal  to  mount  such  copies  on  cards  with  the  name 
of  the  copyist ; they  should  either  be  mounted  on  plain 
cards,  or  the  word  “copy”  should  be  distinctly  shown  on 
the  copy. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  photographer 
retaining  possession  of  the  negative  : he  should  always 
have  the  right  to  print  from  his  own  negatives.  I have 
seen  the  folly  of  allowing  some  amateurs  to  print  for  them- 
selves.—Yours  truly,  A.  Brothers. 

[Surely  our  correspondent  must  see  that  there  is  no  force 
in  his  argument  when  he  contradicts  himself.  How  can  the 
photographer  have  the  right  to  print  from  his  own  negatives 
if  the  copyright  belong  to  some  one  else? — Ed.] 

MR.  G.\LE’S  SWALLOW. 

SiE, — In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  we  are  again  told  by  your 
comtemporary,  who  is  apparently  angry  at  any  reference  to 
his  connection  with  Liverpool,  that  “ Mr.  Gale’s  assurance 
has  been  given  that  there  is  no  trickery  ” (your  contem- 
porary’s word,  not  mine)  in  his  picture  with  the  swallow. 
This  being  so,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  photographers 
if  Mr.  Gale  himself  would  confiim  that  assurance,  which  he 
has  hitherto  omitted  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  he 
would  enlighten  ns  as  to  how  he  managed  to  make  the 
swallow — a speck  moving  at  certainly  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour — the  sharpest  point  in  the  picture  ! A glance 
will  show  that  every  other  part  of  the  photograph  (which 
was  not  moving)  is  soft,  although  well  defined,  but  the 
speck  representing  the  bird  is  hard,  sharp,  and  cut-out  in 
effect.  If  Mr.  Gale  has  rpally  stated  that  his  picture  is 
genuine,  he  can  of  course  have  no  objection  to  showing  the 
negative  ; it  would  be  of  enormous  interest,  being  the  first 
bird  picture  ever  stated  by  its  author  to  be  direct  from 
nature.  If  he  has  not  said  it  is  genuine,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  an  erroneous  statement.  Inqoiebr. 

SOCIE'fY  BEAUTIES. 

Sir, — If  the  eminent  firms  of  photographers  who  pub- 
lished the  greatest  numbers  of  the  famous  Photographic 
(fio-called)  Beauties  bad  informed  the  Press  and  public 
generally  what  the  large  quantity  of  positions  were  taken  for, 
it  would,  I imagine,  place  photographers  in  a much  better 
light  than  they  now  seen,  to  occupy.  Unless  the  orders  given 
by  the  ladies  were  very  large,  it  did  not  pay  to  take  so  many 
for  them  only.  If  they  were  taken,  as  most  people  would 
naturally  suppose,  for  publication,  why  object,  or  instruct 
their  husbands  to  object,  because  an  absurd  article  held  them 
up  to  ridicule?  They  should  have  consulted  their  husbands’ 
wishes  first.  Ofebat»b. 


THE  PRESS  AND  COPYRIGHT. 

Wb  extract  from  the  Lincoln  Gazette  the  following 
paragraph  anent  Photographic  Copyright  and  the  Rosen- 
berg trial.  After  the  ignorant  and  puerile  remarks  of  the 
London  Press  generally,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a provincial 
paper  able  to  present  the  case  in  a reasonable  light. 

The  man  with  a grievance  just  now  is  the  “poor  photo- 
grapher.” He  has  been  assailed  right  and  left  as  a person  with- 
out principle,  who  thought  more  of  his  own  pocket  than  others 
people’s  feelings,  and  who,  against  all  remonstrance,  insisted 
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on  exhibiting  and  selling  the  portraits  of  the  Beauties  of  the 
day.  But  he  is  not  so  black  as  ho  is  painted.  According  to 
the  latest  legal  lights  there  Is  no  copyright  in  a photograph, 
and  Lord  Westbury’s  Act  is  so  dubiously  worded,  in  that  fear- 
fully lumbering  style  peculiar  to  parchment,  that  nobody  can 
tell  whether  the  picture  belongs  to  the  sitter  or  to  the  photo- 
grapher, except,  indeed,  under  special  conditions,  which  are 
not  carried  out  once  in  a million  of  times.  The  photographers 
themselves  were  in  the  dark  as  to  their  rights  until  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams  cleared  up  the  matter.  It  now  appears  to 
be  understood  that  if  the  photographer  is  paid  for  the  picture 
the  copyright  rests  with  the  purchaser.  It  is  his  by  courtesy, 
if  not  by  strict  law.  The  photographer  asserts  that  the  nega- 
tive is  his  property,  but  the  image  upon  it  can  only  be  printed 
by  order  of  the  person  who  has  paid.  No  respectable  photo- 
grapher would  even  show  a specimen  without  permission,  and 
tar  less  publish  copies  for  profit.  But  if  a beautiful  woman  is  | 
invited  to  sit  for  her  photograph,  and  consents  to  be  taken  in  1 
every  kind  of  picturesque  dress  and  dramatic  attitude,  it  is  an 
understood  thing  that  she  is  willing  that  the  picture  should  be  [ 
public  property.  No  private  people,  however  lovely,  are  seen  in 
shop  windows,  and  it  is  only  the  Queens  of  Society  who  have 
thus  figured  and  been  classed  with  miscellaneous  celebrities. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Queen  of  these  Queens,  her  Majesty,  is 
much  shocked  at  the  publicity  given  to  certain  pretty  faces  of 
her  Court,  and  that  it  is  greatly  in  deference  to  her  wishes  that 
a stir  has  been  made,  and  that  the  Langtreys  and  Wests  have 
done  their  best  to  retire  from  the  windows  which,  with  their 
own  consent,  they  once  adorned. 


“ LOOKING  BACK.” 


BT  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  X. 

Hard  Times — A Dinner  off  Gas  Pipes--Tiie  Usual 
Ending  of  those  Quiet  Little  Businesses. 

Thus  bad  began,  and  worse  remained  behind.  I was 
indefatigable  in  ray  exertions  to  make  that  miserable  place 
pay.  I never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life,  and  never  was 
poorer.  It  was  no  use  sitting  down  to  wait  for  customers 
— waiting  would  not  fetch  the  dinner  ; w'e  had  to  catch  the 
first  before  we  could  get  the  latter.  I remember  how  con- 
cerned I was  about  my  appetite  during  that  awful  period  ! 
I thought  it  enormous — 1 was  always  hungry.  I used  to 
feast  off  peaspudding  and  boiled  beef  bought  cooked  in  the 
Essex  Iload  like  a healthy  cannibal,  and  wash  it  down 
with  four  ale  with  a gusto  that  would  have  excited  the 
envy  of  an  alderman.  That  is  one  piece  of  knowledge 
that  the  quiet  business  taught  me,  viz.,  that  poverty, 
although  it  makes  a long  face,  requires  but  few  stomach 
tonics,  and  that  hunger  is  really  the  best  and  cheapest 
sauce  in  the  market. 

In  spite  of  all  [my  clubs,  my  Sunday  work,  and  all  my 
efforts,  things  were  gradually  and  imperceptibly  getting 
worse.  An  MS.  that  I had  sent  to  a paper  for  “ perusal 
and  approval,”  and  on  which  I depended  to  keep  me  over 
quarter-day,  miscarried — it  was  returned  as  unsuitable. 
The  weather  was  foggy,  wet,  and  dreary.  People  were 
offended  when  you  solicited  a sitting,  and  passed  you  over 
with  the  remark,  “ Wait  until  the  weather  gets  finer  ! ’ ’ 
Then,  to  cap  all,  the  Doctor  and  the  nurse  had  to  be  called 
in.  There  were  fees  to  be  paid,  and  I had  another  mouth, 
albeit  a little  one,  to  provide  for  out  of  this  nice  quiet 
business.  Things  were  looking  black  indeed.  I feel  sure 
th.at  some  people  would  have  gone  out  of  their  minds  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  same  position.  However, 
thank  God ! I was  never  of  a desponding  turn  of  mind,  and 
am  possessed  of  the  happy  knack  of  making  the  most  of 
whatever  strait  I’ve  been  placed  in.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  you  will  not  die  of  worry  ; and  I am  certain 
that  will  not  be  my  final  complaint,  for  if  worry  could 
possibly  have  done  it,  it  would  have  finished  me  during 
the  time  I was  owner  of  that  “ quiet  business.” 

As  sure  as  I managed  to  scrape  twenty  shillings  together 
and  placed  them  for  safety  in  an  old  tin  box,  that 
we  once  had  foolishly  and  fondly  hoped  to  fill  at  least 
once  a week,  than  there  was  an  instant  demand  for  it — 


poor  rate,  water  rate,  police  rate,  or  gas.  There  were 
sure  some  of  them  to  be  due.  And  here  let  me  lift  up  my 
voice  and  anathematise  that  vile,  vulgar,  and  loud-voiced 
gas  collector ! He  was  the  only  man  whose  tones  ever 
stjuck  terror  to  the  soul  of  Geo'.  He  was  a rugged- 
looking  fellow,  and  I fancy  took  a dislike  to  me  from  the 
first,  for  he  used  to  look  at  me  in  a manner  that  made  mo 
feel  as  if  detected  in  the  act  of  committing  some  enor- 
mous crime.  It  was  no  use  speaking  gently  to  him  while 
informing  him  that  you  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay. 
His  look  doubled  its  meaning,  and  you  felt  that  the  con- 
demned cell  in  Newgate  was  too  good  for  you.  Then, 
when  bespoke,  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  paralyse  you, 
for  though  his  words  were  few,  they  were  full  of  meaning 
and  matter.  “ Yer  knows  it’s  overdue,  and  when  next  I 

calls,  it  will  be ” and  he  finishes  this  unromantic 

speech  with  pantomime ; he  screws  up  his  'face  with  a 
wicked  leer,  and  turns  an  imaginary  tap  with  the  handle  of 
his  pen. 

This  was  the  way  he  served  me  during  the  first  two 
quarters ; but  when  the  third  fell  due  things  were  queerer 
than  ever,  and  I found  it  impossible  to  meet  his  demand, 
only  a mere  matter  of  fifteen  shillings.  I was  awfully 
miserable  on  the  night  previous  to  the  fatal  day  when  he 
was  to  appear,  and  put  his  pantomimic  threats  into  exe- 
cution. You  must  acknowledge  that  my  case  was  very 
hard,  especially,  as  I have  said  before,  it  was  only  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  the  company  held  a deposit  from  me  of 
two  pounds.  I am  afraid  I did  not  say  my  prayers  t hat 
night  when  I went  to  bed,  for  I,  who  am  never  troubled 
with  restlessness  in  the  night,  was  visited  by  some  most 
appalling  visions.  Amongst  the  rest  I dreamt  that  I met 
that  gas  collector  out  on  a dark  rolling  ocean  ; my  heart 
leaped  at  the  sight,  for  I knew  that  1 was  in  an  element 
where  1 was  superior  to  an  hundred  such  as  he  ; my  joy 
was  demoniacal ! I could  see  him  glare  in  his  terror,  and 
clasp  in  desperation  his  accursed  account  book — his  sole 
prop  that  kept  him  from  sinking.  The  infernal  pleasure 
I felt  at  that  moment  is  indescribable ! With  a yell  I 
dashed  through  the  waves — 1 tore  the  book  from  his  grasp, 
and— and  then  I awakened  myself  with  my  hysterical 
laughter. 

I lay  awake  during  the  rest  of  the  night  thinking  over 
all  the  troubles  that  this  quiet  business  had  brought  upon 
me.  1 do  not  recollect  what  my  thoughts  actually  were  ; 
I fancy  that  they  were  rather  sour  and  bitter — in  fact, 
anything  but  pleasant,  so  I will  allow  my  readers  to  ima- 
gine them.  One  thing  I resolved  upon,  as  I arose  next 
morning,  and  that  was,  that  let  fortune  do  her  worst,  she 
could  only  take  from  me  the  tables  and  chairs  ; she  could 
make  no  demands  upon  my  spirit  or  my  honesty,  and  these 
I determined  I should  only  surrender  with  my  life. 

Those  early  morning  thoughts  did  me  a power  of  good, 
for  when  a man  sets  himself  to  think  earnestly,  be,  as  a 
rule,  will  think  right ; and  he  who  thinks  right  must,  of  a 
necessity,  see  the  way  that  truth  and  honesty  lie,  and 
consequently  imbibes  courage  to  face  the  troubles  that 
surround  him.  I saw  clearly  the  mistake  that  I had  made 
— I saw'  the  inevitable  end  that  some  day  must  overtake 
us ; but,  like  a bold  (some  might  say  foolhardy)  captain, 
I stuck  to  my  coffin  ship  as  long  as  one  plank  held  on 
anotner,  and  then  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  sitting 
on  my  chest,  weather  beaten  and  forlorn,  and  exclaiming, 
“ Lbave  done  my  duty  ! ” 

Still,  aud  in  despite  of  those  resolutions,  I could  not  help 
but  feel — and  feel  sorely — the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
“ It’s  hard  for  au  empty  bag  to  stand  upright.” 

However,  I felt  lighter  of  heart  that  morning  after  my 
little  philosophical  deductions  than  I had  done  for  many 
a day  previous,  aud  when  I thought  of  the  impending  visit 
of  the  gas  collector,  the  vague,  unhappy  feeling  was  gone, 
and  a burning  wish  to  be  revenged  on  him  in  a quiet  sort 
of  way  took  its  place.  By  the  time  that  breakfast  was 
over  I had  formed  my  little  plan,  and  as  eagerly  waited 
for  his  appearance  as  what  1 had  dreaded  it  before.  AVould 
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you  believe  itji* — he  did  not  come  that  day.  Just  the  way 
of  theVorld."  Had  I been  sitting  there  quaking  and  com- 
posing pathetic  speeches,  imploring  him  to  delay, the  turn- 
ing of  it  off  for  another  week,  he  would  have  been  there  to 
the  minute,  and  would  have  been  as  marble  to  my  appeals. 
However,  next  day  he  came.  I flew'  to  meet  him.  A shade 
of  disappointment  crossed  his  sour  visage  as  I came 
forward  grinning  ; he  evidently  thought  I was  going  to  pay. 

“Good  morning!  How  are  you?  Been  looking  tor 
you  ; 1 expected  you  yesterday  ! ” I exclaimed  in  a hearty 
manner. 

“ Fifteen  and  nine  ! ” he  grow'led. 

“ Thank  you,  1 know  it ! Now  be  quick  about  it.” 

“ Quick  about  what?  ” he  asked. 

“ Quick  and  turn  it  off,”  I answered,  grinning. 

I had  fairly  taken  the  ivind  out  of  his  sails.  I never  saw 
a man  look  so  silly  in  my  life.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he 
would  swallow  me,  and  dropped  his  bcok  with  amazement. 
In  picking  up  the  latter,  his  hat  tipped  off,  and  in  follow- 
ing it  his  ink  got  spilled  all  down  his  light  pants.  He  then 
fell  a-cursing. 

I then  addressed  him  in  fatherly  accents. 

“Friend,  I beseech  you,  do  not  blaspheme  ; there  is  a 
law  against  it,  and,  as  sure  as  you  fall  to’t,  I shall  run  you 
in.  As  a trustworthy  servant  of  a respectable  company,  1 
am  amazed  to  see  you  fooling  about  thus  with  your  book 
and  your  hat.  llemember  that  time  flies  ! Do  your  work 
honestly  by  your  employers,  and  turn  off  mtj  gas. 

He  obeyed  in  silence,  and  then  went  to  the  ojiposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  had  a good  stare.  As  I had  paid  for  the 
fixtures,  I now  inspected  the  piping,  the  brackets,  and 
gaselier,  and,  before  dinner  time,  I had  sold  the  lot  for 
fourteen  shillings.  On  the  way  home,  after  buying  a 
couple  of  paraflin  lamps  to  do  in  place  of  the  gas,  the  deli- 
cious exhalations  of  rich  frizzling  sausages  struck  upon  my 
olfactory  organ.  There  was  only  cheese  and  bread  at 
home  I I couldn’t  resist  the  flesh  pots,  so  iu  I went  to 
steaming  Egypt,  and  came  forth  laden  with  a mess  that 
kept  my  mouth  like  a rain  cloud  until  I got  home. 

“ What  have  you  got  there  ? ” asked  my  wife. 

“ Fried  gas  pipes,”  I answered,  laconically. 

We  both  burst  into  a hearty  laugh,  and  sat  down  to  as 
hearty  a dinner  as  ever  we  sat  in  our  lives,  my  better 
half  remarking,  quite  sententiously,  “ Well,  Geo’,  there 
is  never  any  great  loss,  but  what  there  is  some  small 
profit  1 ” 

In  the  morning  I went  and  drew  the  balance  of  my  gas 
deposit,  and  with  the  proceeds  paid  my  poor-rate.  But 
why  follow  up  this  tirade  of  struggles— why  continue  this 
dismal  dirge  ? I was  indeed  like  Foe’s  unfortunate  raven’s 
master — 

“'More unmerciful  disaster 
P'ollowed  fa.st,  and  followed  faster.” 

What  puzzles  me  now,  on  looking  back  at  that  awfnl 
struggle,  is  that  I never  thought  of  selling  the  things  or 
having  them  removed,  or  doing  some  of  the  moonlight 
tricks  that  poor  devils  have  resource  to  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. However,  I didn’t ! I pawned  my  watch,  I 
parted  with  my  little  bits  of  jewellery,  but  to  have  touched 
the  furniture  would  have  been  desecration — so  when  the 
hoary-headed  rascal  of  a landlord  sent  in  the  bailiffs,  and 
left  a dirty,  greasy,  lank-jawed,  leer-faced  man  in  posses- 
sion, he  got  a good  haul.  I had  not  expected  such  harsh 
treatment  from  the  land  lord,  but  however,  I learned  after- 
wards that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  blackguard.  And,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  let  me  speak  this  : had  I sold  the  things 
and  quietly  departed,  I must  conscientiously  say  that  it 
would  have  served  the  landlord  right,  for  the  villain  knew 
perfectly,  when  I was  on  the  purchasing  of  the  business, 
that  the  place  was  rotten— that,  in  short,  no  mortal  on  earth 
could  make  a living  in  it  I As  an  honest  man  it  was  his 
duty  to  let  me  know  that  Jinks  was  only  too  glad  to  get 
hold  of  me — that,  in  fact,  it  was  as  much  in  his  pocket  as 
in  Jinks’s,  for  he  received  three  quarters  arrears. 

I blame  the  old  landlord  far  more  than  I blame  Jinks. 


Jinks  had  been  tricked,  and  naturally  wished  to  get  back 
part  of  his  money,  the  same  as  a few  tenants  before  him 
had  done ; but  here  was  this  old  spider — this  grasping  elf 
— sitting  quietly  in  the  background  aiding  and  abetting 
all  these  swindles,  and,  like  another  Fagin  with  his  young 
prigs,  licking  in  all  the  fat  that  their  labours  produced. 

So  now  we  had  got  to  the  length  of  our  tether. 

“ I say.  Geo’,”  quoth  my  wife,  “ here  is  the  man  in  posses- 
sion asking  when  we  dine.” 

“ All  right,  my  dear,  I shall  go  and  tell  him,”  I answered. 

I found  him  sitting  smoking  a villainous  smelling  pipe 
in  a back  room  where  we  did  our  toning  and  fixing.  He 
was  one  of  those  peculiar  people  that  you  never  see  except 
on  dreary  occasions — people  that  you  meet  at  deaths, 
prayer  meetings,  temperance  halls,  or  other  dismal  and  de- 
pressing places — people  that  you  feel  certain  dwell  in 
dungeons  and  cellars — people  that  bring  toads  and  mildew 
and  mould  into  your  mind,  and  whom  you  term,  in  common 
parlance,  wet  blankets.  There  he  sat  blinking  at  me  with 
his  greedy,  fishy  eyes,  and  puffing  at  his  charnel  house  pipe 
with  all  the  complacency  of  a reptile  who  has  dined. 

“ Friend,”  quoth  I,  in  my  most  serious  tones,  “ are  you 
a vegetarian  ?” 

He  looked  like  as  if  he  had  lived  upon  slime. 

“ A wot ?’’  he  asked. 

“ Do  you  live  upon  vegetables  ? ’’ 

“ They’re  werj'  good  alorg  with  a bit  o’  pork,  Miste 
replied,  as  he  smacked  his  lank  jaws. 

“Good,”  I answered;  “you  will  have  to  suppl  , 
yourself.” 

“Vot!  Ere  ye  Jews?” 

“ ^V’orse  than  that — we  are  Lucretia  Borgians !”  I re- 
plied solemnly.  “ We  are  bound  to  eat  nothing  but 
vegetables,  and  those  w’e  season  highly  with  various  poisons: 
thus  we,  this  morning,  breakfasted  off  a mess  of  pottage 
flavoured  with  arsenic  ; to  dinner  we  have  a rare  broth 
whose  principal  ingredient  is  the  sweet,  yet  deadly  hem- 
lock ; for  supper  we  shall  have  a savoury  dish  of  toad- 
stools fried  with  virdigris.” 

“Oh!  the  bleeding  martyrs!”  cried  he.  “What  a 
devil’s  den  have  I got  into  ? I only  wonder  you  do  not 
sup  off  fire  and  brimstone.  I'll  be  a dead  man  before  I’m 
four-and-twenty  hours  here.” 

“ Shall  I send  you  down  some  of  the  broth  ?” 

“ No,  thank  ye — no,  thank  ye  ! The  devil  a pick  of  any- 
thing I’ll  have  injthis  house  but  what  my  ’ole  womau  brings 
me ! ” 

And  then  that  became  the  cheapest  and  quietest  man  in 
possession  ever  anyone  saw.  He  would  not  accept  of  a 
glass  of  beer  or  a pipe  full  of  tobacco  from  me.  He  used 
to  hurry  away  to  the  back  premises  when  he  observed  me 
approaching,  and  used  to  tell  my  wife,  when  he  got  the 
chance,  that  he  would  see  my  “ statue  done  in  wax  work 
at  Madame  Tussaud's  afore  long,”  and  then  add,  with  a 
grin,  “ and  in  the  chamber  of  ’errors,  too  ! ” 

Thus  the  week  rolled  on,  and  at  last  the  furniture  van 
came  to  the  door,  and  away  went  everything  but  our 
boxes  and  our  clothes.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  van 
I sent  my  wife  out  of  the  bustle,  and  when  it  was  over,  and 
the  house  completely  gutted,  I went  and  fastened  the 
windows  and  doors  securely,  saw  that  there  was  no  one 
left  in  the  unlucky  place,  and  came  forth.  The  landlord 
was  standing  on  the  curb-stone.  I locked  the  door  and 
put  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  key?”  asked  the 
landlord. 

“ I am  going  to  keep  it.” 

“ But  I have  a tenant  coming  to  look  at  the  premises  ! ” 

“Good!  Then  if  you  wish  this  key  you  cau  have  it 
for  five  pounds.  I know  the  law,  and  I defy  you  to  enter 
those  premises  for  six  months  without  my  consent.” 

I bade  him  good  morning,  and  walked  off.  Next  day  I 
accepted  an  offer  of  fifty  shillings  for  the  key,  and  thus 
ended  my  connection  with  the  “ quiet  little  business.” 

(2’o  l/e  continued) 
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THE  LATE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  INDECENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  recent  esenpadeof  agentleman endowed  for  the  moment 
with  the  dignity  and  power  attaching  to  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  theCityof  London  is  one  of  those  things  which 
everybody  would  willingly  allow  to  be  forgotten,  hidden 
under  the  universal  contempt  with  which  it  is  looked  upon. 
The  office  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  associated  in 
ancient  times  with  many  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ; and  if  it  were  nothing  else  in  our  day,  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative fountain  and  medium  of  all  great  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence  in  every  case  of  public  calamity.  Hence 
no  one  can  exult  when  the  pettiness  of  one  man,  whose  little 
authority  was  fortunately  very  brief,  for  a moment  smirched 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  We  briefly  refer  to  the  matter 
because  the  occasion  seized  to  gratify  a little  personal  spleen 
was  one  which  has  left  many  anxieties  on  the  minds  of  photo- 
graphers, who  begin  to  ask  where  safety  is  to  be  found.  If 
the  issuing  of  photographs  of  one  class  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects — for  as  such  the  Zulus  may  now,  we  presume,  be 
regarded — in  their  every-day  costume  be  a legitimate  sub- 
ject of  prosecution,  is  it  safe  to  photograph  the  liberal 
charms  of  a British  matiou  in  evening  dress  ? A rumour 
has  gained  some  credence  that  this  was  but  the  first  step 
of  a general  raid  upon  photographers,  who  were  to  he 
prosecuted  for  anything  which  could  be  construed  as  of 
questionable  taste  or  decency.  A well-known  high-class 
photographer,  who  has  gained  considerable  credit  for  the 
excellence  of  his  photographs  of  statuary,  recently  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  purporting  to  be  a friendly  hint, 
advising  him  to  get  rid  of  all  his  photographs  of  statuary 
taken  at  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  and  anything  of  a 
similar  nature  in  his  possession.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  late  Lord  Mayor’s  little  plan  of  harassing  some  of  his  col- 
leagues has  been  the  occasion  of  a panic  in  some  quarters. 

From  well-found  rumours  in  the  City  it  seems  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  prosecuting  photographers  in 
the  interests  of  decency  was  not  the  primary  aim  in  the 
late  case.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  civic  autho- 
rities had  personally  made  endeavours  to  repair  the  laches 
which  the  chief  dignitary’s  shabbiness  had  occasioned  in 
regard  to  the  credit  and  hospitality  of  the  office.  Those 
most  prominent  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  dignity  of  the 
civic  chair,  of  whom  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  was  one, 
earned  the  defaulter’s  bitter  dislike,  and  this  prosecution 
was  one  of  the  modes  of  indirect  and  unstraijflitforward 
annoyance.  From  a letter  published  by  the  solicitor  for 
Mr.  Phillpott,  we  learn  that  this  was  not  a police  prose- 
cution at  all.  It  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  con- 
ducted before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  decided  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  exacted  a promise  from  the  defendant  that  he 
would  not  sell  any  more  of  the  cards  just  before  he  dis- 
missed the  summons,  admitting  thereby  that  there  was  no 
case  for  prosecution  at  all. 


We  think,  then,  that  photographers  may  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  issue,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness, whatever  their  own  sense  of  decency  justifies  as 
having  no  prurient  or  indecent  intention.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  intended  to  follow  up 
the  late  Mayor’s  illegalities  until  they  met  with  their  just 
punishment.  If  he  fail  in  this  it  will  not  be,  we  appre- 
hend, for  lack  of  public  spirit  or  enterprize,  hut  rather 
from  the  contemptuous  forbearance  which  will  leave  the 
delinquent  to  the  obscurity  into  which  be  will  naturally 
fall. 


DEVELOPING  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  DAY- 
LIGHT. 

The  one  drawback — and  beyond  question  a serious  one — 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  highly  sensitive  gelatine  plates 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  deve- 
loped— or,  in  fact,  uncovered  for  any  purpose  —in  the  ordin- 
ary dark  room,  illuminated  with  sufficient  yellow  light  to 
permit  of  comfort  in  working.  Extreme  sensitiveness  to 
feeble  radiations  has  inevitably  brought  with  it  the  risk  of 
fog  or  i hnormal  action  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
if  light  possessing  any  actinic  power  whatever  should  come 
in  contact  therewith.  The  special  claim  of  these  plates  is 
their  sensitiveness  to  weak  light,  and  that  they  are  not 
wholly  insensible  to  yellow  light.  Hence  it  should  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  or  impatience  that  they  fog  if  opened  or 
developed  in  the  light  of  the  ordinary  dark  room.  To 
secure  safety,  it  has  been  found  necessary  not  only  to 
reduce  the  area  through  which  light  could  pass,  but 
also  to  glaze  that  with  deep  ruby  glass,  two  thicknesses 
being  better  and  safer  than  one.  With  patience  and  prac- 
tice it  is  not  difficult  to  succeed  with  this  small  amount  of 
light.  But  beginners  often  fail  in  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, and  often,  in  consequence,  blame  the  plates  or  the 
process  altogether,  and  so  fail  to  secure  for  themselves  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  the  art  has  ever  placed  within  their 
power. 

IMr.  Werge  has  changed  all  this,  and  made  development 
of  the  most  sensitive  plates  easy  in  an  ordinary  sitting 
room,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a well-lighted  dark  room.  Amongst 
the  many  ingenious  appliances  exhibited  at  the  recent 
South  London  Technical  meeting,  none  excited  greater  in- 
terest than  the  developing  tray  of  Mr.  Werge,  in  which  ho 
developed  in  the  full  gas-light  of  the  room  a gelatine  plate 
which  had  been  exposed  in  the  morning,  and  exhibited  to 
the  meeting  the  result  iu  a clean  transparency,  without  fog, 
or  any  trace  of  the  abnormal  action  of  light.  The  matter 
is,  of  course,  very  simple.  The  plate  is  developed  in  a 
covered  tray,  and  is  so  protected  from  light.  The  arrange- 
ment consists  of  an  ebonite  tray,  fitted  in  a casing  of  tin, 
grooved  to  allow  a plate  of  ruby  glass  to  slide  in  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  dish  or  tray.  There  is  also  an  aperture  for  a 
funnel,  through  which  is  poured  the  developing  solution, 
&c.  What  arrangement  exists  for  watching  the  progress 
of  development  we  do  not  know,  as  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  apparatus.  This  and  some  other 
matters  are  doubtless  provided  for.  We  can  here  simply 
recordthe  fact,  interesting  to  many,  that  the  demonstration 
before  the  South  Londou  meeting  was  a perfect  success. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE, 
Proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Fr.ance. 
The  ojieuing  meeting  after  the  recess  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  was  well  attended.  Several  papers — 
among  them  some  of  considerable  interest—  transmitted  to 
the  Society  were  first  read,  after  which  M.  Davanne  drew 
the  attention  of  tlie  meeting  to  the  endeavours  made  by 
M.  Peligot  to  arrange  a series  of  public  lectures  on  photo- 
graphy, to  be  delivered  at  the  Sorhoune,  and  informed 
them  that  those  endeavours  had  been  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  This  course  of  lectures  has  received  the 
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necessary  ofiicial  sanction,  and  will  be  delivered  at  half- 
ast  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  successive  Tuesdays 
etween  the  2nd  December  and  the  20th  January  next. 
M.  Davanne,  who  will  undertake  the  course,  has  already 
drawn  up  a complete  syllabus,  which  was  read  at  the  meet- 
ing ; and  he  stated  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  whole 
within  the  limits  of  six  lectures.  The  announcement  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  was  received  with  acclamation. 

With  reference  to  the  same  subject,  M.  Leon  Vidal  also 
seized  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  meeting  that  he 
had  been  ofiScially  appointed  Professor  of  a course  of  photo- 
graphy, consisting  of  twelve  lessons,  at  the  National  School 
of  Decorative  Art  at  Paris.  This  course  will  be  given 
every  Sunday,  and  will  be  also  open  to  the  public.  Since 
the  funds  for  the  expenses  of  this  course  are  derived  from 
a grant  administered  by  the  State,  its  organization  may  be 
considered  to  be  an  official  recognition  of  photography  as 
a subject  of  public  instruction.  It  certainly  was  high  time 
that  France—  the  cradle  of  our  popular  art — should  render 
to  photography  the  professional  status  which  it  already 
occupies  in  other  countries,  and  all  who  are  really  interested 
in  its  development  and  progress  will  entertain  sincere 
wishes  in  favour  of  its  success  as  a subject  of  public  in- 
struction. The  scientific  faculty  of  Paris,  and  the  French 
Government,  may  have  been  tardy  in  doing  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Professors  who 
have  been  selected  will  do  theirs  by  rendering  their  lec- 
tures as  attractive  and  valuable  as  possible. 

Among  the  new  inventions  and  objects  of  interest  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting,  it  is  right  that  I should  specially 
draw  attention  to  an  exceedingly  simple  and  useful  port- 
able stand  for  the  camera,  by  M.  Eugene  Cheron.  This 
stand  consists  of  legs  made  of  steel  bars,  which  can  be 
folded  up  or  extended  at  pleasure,  and  fitting  into  a leather 
case,  of  sufficiently  small  diinensious  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  the  tourist.  It  forms  a neceasary  complement 
of  the  travelling  cameras,  in  rendering  which  portable  so 
much  ingenuity  has  been  shown.  Hitherto,  the  legs  of 
these  cameras,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  they 
have  undergone  in  other  respects,  have  lemained  cumbrous 
and  difficult  of  transport.  Now  this  very  serious  objec- 
tion has  been  overcome  ; henceforth  photographers,  when 
on  their  excursions,  need  only  carry  with  them  three  small 
cases,  which  do  not  occupy  more  room  than  an  opera 
glass,  to  have  a firm  and  serviceable  stand,  capable  of  sup- 
porting a camera  of  any  size,  and  without  the  least  reason 
to  fear  the  slightest  oscillation.  M.  Cheron’s  ingenious 
apparatus  weighs  only  from  750  to  800  grammes,  measures 
1.60  metres  in  length,  and  when  folded  into  its  smallest 
compass  occupies  a space  of  less  than  8 cub.  cents.  We 
shall  have  in  this  apparatus  a really  valuable  improve- 
ment, which  only  requires  to  be  known  to  ensure  a public 
success. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Ch.  Petit  exhibited  a series  of 
typographical  prints  obtained  by  means  of  photographic 
negatives  from  nature ; M.  Balaguy,  a most  enthusiastic 
amateur,  showed  some  negatives  on  gelatine  with  prints 
taken  from  them  as  specimens,  and  gave  a detailed  expla- 
nation of  his  method  of  working  with  gelatiuo-bromide 
emulsions.  M.  Asser  exhibited  samples  of  photo-litho- 
graphy. M.  Poitevin  gave  a description  of  a new  process 
for  taking  positive  prints,  depending  on  a reaction  of  the 
iron  salts ; and  M.  Pellet  showed  a graduated  burette  of  his 
own  invention  for  measuring  a number  of  drops,  as  well  as 
a new  alcoholometer  ; and  he  also  drew  attention  to  certain 
improvements  that  he  has  introduced  into  his  cyanofer 
paper. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  the 
experiments  that  he  had  made  with  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven’s  new  photometer.  He  more  particularly  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  the  new  instrumeut  which  present  an 
obstacle  to  its  successful  introduction  into  practice  in  the 
photographic  laboratory,  and  ho  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  certain  improvements.  As  at  present 


constructed  the  instrument  can  only  be  used  for  a single 
observation  at  a time. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  M.  Stebbing  was 
anxious  to  submit  to  the  Society  a proposal  which  he  had 
already  made  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
for  an  interchange  of  photographs  and  photographic  ob- 
jects between  this  latter  Society  and  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France.  Very  properly,  the  chairman  referred 
M.  Stebbing  to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  before  whom 
he  should  have  laid  his  project  before  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  according  to  the  established  rule. 
This  seems  to  show  that  M.  Stebbing  had  no  authority 
for  making  to  the  South  London  Society  a proposal  of  the 
kind  indicated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  rebuff 
may  act  as  a lesson  to  the  honourable  member.  He  will 
do  well,  also,  to  remember  in  future  the  ordinarv  courte- 
sies which  are  due  to  the  Press,  and  when  again  referring 
to  our  journal  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Photographic  News, 
and  not  slightingly  as  “ one  of  the  English  photographic 
papers.”  A chacun  son  droit!  K.  Versnaeyen. 


PURIFYING  AND  SOFTENING  V ATER.* 

A PROCESS  for  completely  removing  the  hardness  of  water, 
and  rendering  it  equal  to  distilled  water  in  softness,  has 
been  recently  patented  by  Mr.  A.  Ashby,  of  Grantham. 
The  process  is  especially  useful  for  manufacturing  and  in- 
dastrial  purposes,  but  may  also  be  employed  for  removing 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  hardness  from  water  used  for  drink- 
ing or  domestic  purposes.  After  the  temporary  hardness, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bi-carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  salts  of  iron,  has  been  removed  from  the 
water  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  lime  water  (Clark’s  pro- 
ce.ss),  by  boiling,  or  by  any  other  known  method,  the 
patentee  adds,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  permanent 
hardness  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  other  than  those  which  cause  the 
temporary  hardness,  a sufficient  quantity  of  a solution  of 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  of  any  other 
soluble  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  which  will  decompose  and 
effect  the  precipitation  in  an  insoluble  form  of  the  substances 
which  produce  the  perm.anent  hardness,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  heat,  which  may  be  applied  either  by  means 
of  a fire,  or  passing  steam  though  coils  of  pipe  placed  in 
the  water  to  be  softened,  or  by  blowing  steam  directly  into 
the  latter.  The  waste  or  exhaust-steam  from  a steam 
engine  may  be  employed  as  an  economical  source  of  heat. 
Or  he  removes  the  magnesia,  which  may  wholly  or  partially 
cause  the  permanent  hardness,  by  an  addition  of  an  excess 
of  lime  during  the  removal  of  the  temporary  hardness, 
whereby  the  water  is  rendered  alkaline,  and  the  magnesia 
is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form,  the  excess  of  lime  be- 
ing subsequently  removed  by  the  addition  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  potash, 
or  of  any  other  soluble  carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  and  when 
necessary  by  the  addition  of  some  free  carbonic  acid  gas 
after  the  addition  of  the  soluble  carbonate,  whereby  any 
caustic  alkali  which  may  have  been  formed  is  converted  into 
a carbonate.  The  patentee  prefers  to  have  a separate  mix- 
ing tank,  in  which  the  solution  of  carbonate  or  bi-carbouate 
may  be  added  after  the  lime  water  has  been  previously 
added  to  the  hard  water  in  another  mixing  tank,  and  to 
have  the  second  mixing  tank  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
first.  Where  there  is  steam  or  other  power,  stirring  gear 
should  be  placed  in  each  tank. 

In  the  process  described,  the  free  and  half  combined 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  first  removed,  so  that  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  permanent  hardness  is  rendered  both  prac- 
ticable and  easy.  T he  process  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  Clark’s  process,  but  it  is  preferred  to  use  it  iu  con- 
junction with  the  Porter-Clark  process,  which  removes  the 
temporary  hardness  from  water.  The  patentee  says  that 
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after  water  has  been  treated  by  this  process,  it  is  devoid 
of  all  hardness,  so  tliat  it  is  equal  to  distilled  water  for 
washing  and  manufacturing  purposes.  When  determining 
the  proper  proportion  of  soluble  carbonate  or  bi-carbonate 
to  be  used,  proceed  as  follows ; — After  a sufficient  quantity 
of  lime  or  lime  water  has  been  added  to  combine  with  the 
free  and  half-combined  carbonic  acid,  or,  if  required,  suf- 
ficient also  to  remove  magnesia  in  an  insoluble  form,  take 
(say)  a quarter  or  half-litre  of  the  water,  and  drop  into  it 
from  a graduated  glass  measure  (e.g.,  a burette  divided  into 
cubic  centimetres  and  parts  of  centimetres)  some  solution 
0 soluble  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  one  per  cent,  strength, 
or  of  any  other  strength  that  may  be  found  to  be  most  con- 
venient, and  preferably  some  of  the  same  solution  that  is 
going  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  softening,  and  then  raise 
the  water  to  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  same  temperature  as 
that  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  during  the  process.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  just  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
solution  has  been  added,  the  patentee  uses  turmeric  or  red 
litmus  paper,  so  as  to  avoid  having  an  alkaline  reaction  in 
the  water,  or  he  .adds  a little  solution  of  calcic  chloride  to 
some  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  filtered  into  a glass 
vessel,  when  no  turbidity  ought  to  be  produced  in  the 
water;  or  some  of  the  filtered  water  is  added  to  a few  drops 
of  a solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  or  of  mercurite  nitrate 
placed  in  a white  basin,  when  no  change  of  colour  ought  to 
take  place ; or  any  other  convenient  chemical  reaction  may 
be  employed  as  an  indicator.  If  a slight  degree  of  alkalin- 
ity in  the  softened  water  is  of  no  consequence,  so  much 
care  need  not  he  bestowed  on  this  point.  Should  it  bo  de- 
sired to  remove  only  a portion  of  the  permanent  hardness, 
a smaller  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  than  is 
indicated  above  m.ay  be  added,  and  the  resulting  hardness 
of  the  partially  softened  water  may  then  be  ascertained  by 
the  standard  solution  of  soap  in  ordinary  use.  Having  now 
determined  the  relative  proportions  of  the  water  which  is 
to  be  softened,  and  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bon.ate  which  must  be  used  in  order  to  effect  the  desired 
amount  of  softening,  the  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  rectangu- 
lar valves  or  openings  through  which  either  Hows  into  the 
second  mixing  tank  must  be  adjusted  in  the  like  proportions. 
For  example,  if  1,000  measures  (say  one  litre)  of  the  water 
required  10  measures  (say  10  cubic  centimetres)  of  the 
solution  of  carbonate,  the  two  orifices  must  have  the  rela- 
tive areas  of  1,000  and  10.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by 
having  a slide  plate  fitting  into  one  or  both  of  the  rectangu- 
lar openings,  which  is  moved  by  a screw,  so  as  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  size  of  the  openings.  A graduated  scale 
is  placed  ei'her  by  the  side  of  the  graduated  plate  or  on  a 
circular  plate  at  the  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  used  for 
turning  it,  or  in  both  positions  combined.  In  this  manner 
the  relative  areas  of  the  openings  can  be  readily  and  accu- 
rately adjusted  ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lluid  issu- 
ing from  each  opening  has  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
head  of  pressure.  A float  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  orifices  in  equal  proportions  as  the  mixing  tank  becomes 
filled. 


0f  ^0ciflita. 

PH0T03BAPH1C  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
November  11th,  Mr.  J.  Glaishek,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and 
elected  members  of  the  Society Messrs.  W.  Gillard,  E.  S. 
Baker,  W.  S.  Valentine,  The  lion.  Mrs.  Holden  Ilarahrough, 
Messrs.  II.  S.  Mendelsohn,  H.  W.  Barton,  W.  J.  Byrne,  W. 
Muller,  Seymour  Conway,  A.  King,  G.  Watraough  Webster,  T. 
Fokol,  C.  R.  Southwell,  C.  King,  A.  Galloway,  .f.  Thompson, 
E.  Goole,  C.  Hussey. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  meda[s 
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awarded  by  the  jury  for  the  best  pictures  in  the  Exhibition, 
adding  a few  complimentary  and  discriminative  words  as  to 
the  various  qualities  which  had  earned  the  medals.  Those  who 
were  present  to  receive  tho  medals  in  person  were  Mr.  W. 
Bedford.  Mrs.  S.  1).  G.  Payne,  Mr.  S.  D.  G.  Payne,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Uixon,  Mr.  Cowan,  Col.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb.  Medals 
were  handed  to  the  Secretary  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Gale,  Mr.  R.  Fau’kner,  Mr.  A.  Diston,  Me-ssrs.  J.  Russell  and 
Sons,  and  Mr.  H.  Rocher,  of  Chicago.  We  subjoin  a list  of  the 
medallists,  with  a statement  of  reasons  for  the  awards. 

Medats  1879. — Joseph  Gale  (4) — For  artistic  perfection — a most 
perfect  picture.  William  Bedford  (48) — For  the  pictorial  excellence 
of  his  scries  of  landscapes,  but  more  particulary  No.  48.  Mrs.  S. 
G.  Payne  (108) — For  the  artistic  arrangement  and  photographic 
excellence.  T.  J.  Dixon  (111) — For  the  wonderful  perfection  in 
pourtraying  a difficult  subject.  S.  G.  Payne  (12.0  and  67  to  71) — 
For  high  general  excellence.  Robert  Faulkner  (113  and  114) — For 
high  artistic  excellence.  Hills  and  Saunders  (128) — For  very  perfect 
artistic  treatment  in  portraiture.  Col.  II.  Stuart  Wortley  (202) — 
For  the  perfection  of  his  instantaneous  pictures.  James  Russell  and 
Sons  (229) — For  arti.stio  combination.  A.  Diston  (286) — For  artistic 
excellence.  W.  Cobb  (338  and  339) — For  artistic  ability  in  portrait- 
ure. II.  Rocher  (187) — For  artistic  arrangment  and  photographic 
excellence. 

Tlie  President  said  that  when  the  jurors  had  completed  their 
work,  having  examined  every  picture  exhibited,  and  examined 
their  notes,  they  found  they  had  noted  a very  large  number  as 
meritorious,  a greater  number  than  they  could  with  propriety 
distinguish  by  medals.  Going  into  a caroful  analysis,  they 
found  that  there  were  twelve  names  in  regard  to  the  merit  of 
which  they  were  quite  unanimous  ; it  was  resolved,  therefore, 
that, these  should  have  medals.  Then  there  were  several  more 
in  relation  to  which  they  were  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  specially  mention  them  with  honour  ; not 
with  any  intention  ot  giving  a second-rate  award  of  “ honour- 
able mention,”  but  a mention  with  honour  as  possessing  high 
merit  worthy  of  recognition.  These  were  Messrs.  Vernon 
Hoatli,  B.  King,  Valentine  and  Sons,  W.  J.  Grant,  II.  Dixon, 
A.  Clout.  C.  Rosntti,  H.  P.  Robinson,  A.  Pringle,  Dr.  Huggins, 
F.R.S.,  II.  S.  Mendelsohn,  A.  Fisk,  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  F.  G. 
Norton,  Nitiken,and  Brandel.  The  Exhibition,  he  might  add, 
had  been  a very  satisfactory  one.  Already  3,571  persons  had 
visited  it,  and  as  it  was  now  resolved  to  keep  it  open  until 
Saturday,  it  might  bo  hoped  the  number  would  reach  4,000. 

Mr.  Warnep.ke  then  proceeded  to  read  a paper  on  Actino- 
raeters,  but  liaving  road  the  introduction  he  said  he  thought 
the  remainder  would  be  better  adjourned  until  the  next  meet- 
ing ; in  whifh  he  was  confirmed  by  the  President,  who  wished 
the  meeting  to  resolve  itself  into  an  informal  conversazione,  as 
being  pleasaut  on  sucli  an  occasion. 

This  was  done,  and  the  proceedings  so  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  technical  meeting  in  connection  with  this  Society 
was  held  on  tho  evening  of  Thursday,  November  6th,  in  the 
entire  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in 
the  chair. 

After  a few  preliminary  remarks  by  tho  Chairman, 

Mt.  Warnerkf.  exhibited  Mous.  Vidal’s  portable  camera,  and 
described  it  as  follows  : — 

This  camera  was  shown  by  Mr.  Vidal  at  one  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society’s  meetingsin  Paris.  In  conformity  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  our  presideut,  I went  to  Mr.  Vidal  during  ray 
recent  visit  to  Paris,  who,  with  extreme  courtesy,  lent  me  his 
apparatus  with  special  view  to  show  it  to  this  meeting  and  givo 
explanation  of  its  working.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this 
camera  is  that  there  is  no  ground  glass  to  focus  ; focusing  is 
done  by  means  of  a small  telescope,  pcruianently  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  camera  iu  this  telescope  ; it  istheouly  centre  of 
the  image  that  can  be  seen,  about  J of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But 
iu  order  to  direct  the  camera  so  that  the  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  positionot  the  object  to  be  pliutograplied  on  the  plate,  there 
is  a segment  iu  brass  with  divisions,  and  a rule  with  two  pro- 
jecting nobs  revolving  round  a pin  situated  in  tho  centre  of  tho 
segment  are  fixed,  one  horizontally,  another  vertically.  Know- 
ing tho  angle  eni braced  by  the  lens  used,  the  rule  properly 
placed  will  readily  indicate  the  amount  of  the  subject  to  be 
enclosed  on  the  plate.  Mr.  Vidal,  however,  had,  during  his 
voyage,  nsed  also  a ground  glass  when  artistical  consideration 
requircti  it.  The  sensitive  plates  (twenty  iu  number)  are  situ- 
ated iu  the  box  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  travelling  by 
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means  of  a rack-and-pinion.  Plates  are  put,  by  a very  simple 
contrivance,  in  the  camera,  after  it  is  focussed  ; and  after  the 
exposure  it  is  transferred  back  to  the  plnte-box,  by  obtaining; 
the  camera  with  the  box  ; but  this  is  done  by  a very  ingenious 
arrangement,  not  requiring  the  negative  to  be  taken  from  the 
stand.  There  happened  that  in  the  plate-box  were  some 
negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Vidal  during  his  last  voyage  to  Spain. 
I take  the  liberty  to  show  you  a few  of  these  negatives, 
because  they  will  testify  better  than  my  words  the  value  ot 
the  apparatus,  and  especially  the  perfection  of  focussing. 

Mr.  Warnekkk  also  exhibited  an  ingenious  tripod  stand 
with  following  top,  and  made  ths  following  remarks  : — 

A peculiar  and  quite  novel  fixture  of  this  stand  is  its  head, 
which  is  not  a separate  apparatus.  Awkward  generally  in 
packing  for  travelling,  but  formed  from  three  separate  blocks  of 
wood,  hinged  to  the  stan.l  legs,  and  ingeniously  jointed  and 
screwed  together,  when  the  stand  is  to  be  made  ready.  The 
double  screw  of  the  original  design  fastens  the  head  of  the  stand, 
and  also  fixes  the  camera  to  the  stand.  The  enclosed  diagrams 
will  complete  this  description. 


Mr.  Warnebke  also  exhibited  a bottie  for  holding  liquids 
which  would  be  easily  injured  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  said  : — 

This  bottle  I constructed  with  a special  view  to  keep  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  for  a long  time.  This  developer,  when  kept  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  is  soon  docomposeii  by  the  action  of  air, 
which  is  readily  detected  by  its  action  as  developer,  being  after  a 
time  slower  and  slower,and  ceases  altogether,  sides  of  the  bottle 
being  at  the  same  time  covered  with  insoluble  iron  oxide  of  a 
brown  colour.  Into  my  new  bottle  I put  some  parafiin,  or  any 
other  liquid  lighter  than  water  insoluble  in  it,  and  not  acting  on 
developer.  Parafiin  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  protect  the 
developer  from  any  contact  with  air.  To  draw  the  ferrous  oxa- 
late, when  wanted,  I have  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle  a 
glass  tube  fixed,  which,  when  inclined,  will  enable  me  to  draw 
any  quantity  of  it.  The  bottle  and  developer  I show  was  pre- 


pared on  the  16th  of  August,  and  it  is  just  as  active  as  when 
fresh.  A portion  of  the  developer  that  was  used  can  be  put  back  in 
the  bottle  if  not  preferred.  Keep  another  similar  bottle  for  second- 
hand developer,  and  to  facilitate  that  I have  a funnel  inserted  in 
the  neck.  Ordinary  lamp  paraffin  is  so  little  volatile  that  it  can 
be  kept  almost  open.  One  remark  respecting  the  formula  of 


oxalate  developer : — 

a. — Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 100 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  250 

Citric  acid  (wheu  necessary)  10 

to  boiling  solution  (a.) 

Oxalate  of  iron  added  40 

Water 750 


If  oxalate  of  potash  is  strictly  neutral,  the  developer  is  immedi- 
ately ready  for  use,  and  acts  very  clean  ; but  I found  that  very 
often  commercial  oxalate  of  potash  is  alkaline.  Developers 
prepared  in  that  condition  give  foggy  and  flat  images.  Ex- 
periments often  repeated  demonstrate  that  also  correction 
can  be  made  with  addition  of  potassium  bromide,  oxalate,  tar- 
taric, or  citric  acids,  but  this  last  is  far  better  than  others.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  no  amount  of  that  acid  can  destroy  the 
developing  power  of  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  Warnekke  also  showed  a dark  slide  by  Joute,  ot  Paris, 
and  said  : — 

While  lightness  and  portability  recommend  this  slide  from 
the  first  immunity  from  the  effect  of  damp,  and  double  hinges 
to  the  shutter  permitting  to  put  it  out  of  the  wiud,  it  will  con- 
firm good  opinion  in  the  course  of  working. 

Mr.  Waknekke  also  showed  a transparency  which  could  bo 
seen  in  the  dark,  being  mounted  on  a plate  prepared  with  a 
phosphorescent  substance — sulphide  of  calcium. 

Mr.  IIoGHEs,  who  assisted  in  the  demonstrations,  called 
attention  to  a camera  stand  which  had  been  sent  for  exhibition, 
very  similar  in  its  tripod  head  to  that  of  the  Professor  from 
Moscow. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  demonstrated  Mr.  Willis’s  platinum  process, 
developing  several  fine  prints  before  the  audience.  lie  also  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  the  application  of  the  process  to  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs  on  textile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  exhibited  Mr.  Cadett’s  pneumatic  shutter 
for  use  inside  the  camera,  lie  also  exhibited  the  various  con- 
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venient  movemonta,  combined  with  steadiness  and  simplicity, 
Emerson’s  head-rest. 

Mr.  Ackland  exhibited  a mode  by  which  the  common  sliding 
rule  could  be  made  available  to  indicate  the  exposures  required 
with  lenses  of  different  foci  and  apertures. 

A demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  Luxograph  apparatus 
was  given  by  Mr.  Archku  Clakkk,  and  some  examples  of  the 
work  shown. 

A heating  apparatus,  entitled  Gillingham's  Radiating  Hot 
Dresser,  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  a plan  of  calculating  exposures  which  he 
had  devised.  He  showed  a method  of  producing  a portrait 
negative,  with  vignettes  and  border  in  the  camera  at  one 
operation.  He  also  showed  several  mechanical  contrivances 
for  facilitating  work  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  Wbboe  showed  a drop  shutter,  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  exposure  could  be  regulated.  He  also  showed  a method  of 
developing  extra  sensitive  plates  in  an  ordinary  light  (see  a 
leader). 

Improved  shutters  were  shown  by  Mr.  Waknerke  and  Mr. 
B.J.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Batnham  Jones  showed  a camera  with  a little  contri- 
vance to  close  the  opening  as  soon  as  the  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  F.  York  showed  some  contrivances  of  Mr.  Hatch  for  ex- 
hibiting slides  of  different  sizes,  each  duly  centred,  in  the 
magic  lantern. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a burnisher  which  he  had  had  in 
use  for  some  years,  which  had  several  improvements  not  present 
in  thoje  commonly  in  use. 

Mr.  Bolton  showed  the  Wigham  burner  as  used  by  Mr. 
Laws  for  obtaining  portraits  by  gas-light. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Atres  exhibited  a safety  dipper  for  preventing 
plates  slipping  off  in  the  bath.  Also  an  ingenious  holder  to 
receive  negatives  of  different  sizes  for  use  in  the  copying 
camera.  Also  a dark  slide  for  holding  plates  of  various  sizes  in 
any  part  of  the  slide.  Also  a waterproof  dish  made  from  a 
cardboard  box  coated  with  a varnish  made  by  dissolving  gutta- 
percha and  pitch  in  camphine. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  a specimen  of  carbon  printing  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  of  moisture  in  tlie  “ continuating  ” action  of 
light. 

Another  tripod  camera  was  shown,  in  which  each  leg  divided 
and  expanded  like  a pair  of  scissors,  the  aim  being  to  secure 
increased  steadiness. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  showed  an  improved  camera  front. 

Some  examples  of  Dallastype  were  also  handed  round. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  for  the  following  Saturday 
was  announced,  as  was  also  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club 
on  the  Friday  (see  in  our  next).  After  some  conversation  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


South  London  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday  last,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
in  the  chair. 

Alter  a pleasant  dinner,  the  meeting  devoted  itself  to  con- 
viviality, in  the  shape  of  toasts  and  songs.  After  drinking  “ The 
Queen,”  and  singing  tho  National  Anthem,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed ‘‘  t he  South  London  Society,”  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  H.  Q.  Cocking,  the  Secretar)'.  ” Amateur  and  Scientific 
Photography”  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Ackland.  Mr.  Mawdsley  proposed  “ Pro- 
fessional Photography,’’  which  Mr.  Foxlee  responded  for.  Mr. 
Cutchey  proposed  ” Artistic  Photography,”  and  the  response  was 
by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings.  The  Chairman  proposed  Photograp  hy 
Abroad,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Wainerke.  The 
“Photographic  Press”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cocking,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bolton.  The  Chairman  proposed  the 
“ Vice-Chair,”  for  which  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mawdsley 
responded,  the  former  proposing  the  “ Chair,”  which  was  duly 
acknowledged. 

A print  in  platinotype  of  one  of  the  groups  taken  at  the 
President’s  house  in  summer  was  presented  to  5Ir.  Statham. 
Various  songs  and  recitations  by  Messrs  Bridge,  Cobb,  Heaviside, 
Jennings,  Cocking,  and  tho  Chairman,  added  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening. 


Bristol  and  West  op  England  Amateur  Photogbaphio 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Queen’s 
Road,  on  Wednesday,  5th  November,  Lieutenant  Ltsaqht  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmel. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  notice  had  been  given  of  the 
ballot  for  Mr.  H.  N.  White,  of  Isle  of  Wight ; and  Mr.  Walter 
Stephens,  of  Bristol.  These  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously 
elected  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  H.  A.  II.  Daniel  desired  to  remind  the  meeting  that  at 
the  previous  meeting  it  was  decided  that  a large  international 
photographic  exhibition  be  held  in  Bristol  in  the  end  of  1880, 
presuming  that  the  guarantee  fund  could  be  raised.  He  was 
very  pleased  to  state  that  the  fund  had  been  raised,  and,  there- 
fore, the  whole  question,  which  was  a very  important  one,  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting  forthwith,  in  accordance 
with  the  agenda  paper.  The  whole  question  was  then  gone  into, 
and  the  date  of  opening,  design  of  medals,  number  of  classes  for 
exhibitors,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith  fully  discussed. 
Time,  however,  did  not  admit  of  the  question  being  entirely  de- 
cided, 80  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  foUowin  g 
Monday  at  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  residence. 


On  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  the  adjourned  meeting  took  nlace 
at  the  residence  of  the  Secretary,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  for  discus- 
sion. After  a large  amount  of  most  careful  discussion  and 
thought,  the  following  arrangements  were  finally  decided  upon, 
and  embodied  in  circular  ; — 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur*' Photographic  Associ- 
ation International  Exhibition.  The  Council  of  the  above 
Association  beg  to  announce  that  they  intend  to  hold 
an  Exhibition  of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus,  and 
appliances  in  tl^  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Queen’s 
Road,  Clifton,  Bristol.  To  be  opened  on  Friday,  17th  December, 
1880,  continuing  open  till  Friday,  15th  January,  1881. 

Apart  from  photographs  for  competition,  the  Council  will 
esteem  it  a favour  if  those  who  have  any  interesting  examples 
of  the  history  and  progress  of  photography  will  kindly  lend  them 
for  exhibition. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  medals  which  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  and  second  best  pictures  in  tho  various  classes,  and 
to  be  decided  on  the  opinions  of  five  gentlemen — being  two  emi- 
nent artists  and  three  well-known  photographers,  three  of  the 
judges  being  outside  the  Association. 

1.  A Gold  Medal  for  the  picture  or  series  of  pictures  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  possesses  the  highest  degree  of 
merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject. 

2.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  landscape  or  series  of  landscapes  of  8j  by  6|  or  under. 

3.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  landscape  or  series  of  landscapes  above  8t  by  6i. 

4.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  jiortraits  or  series  of  portraits  of  8^  by  or  under. 

5.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  portrait  or  series  of  wirtraits  above  8i  by  6J. 

6.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
beat  genre  picture. 

7.  One  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  enlargement  of  any  subject, 
and  by  auy  process,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

8.  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  transparency,  or  series  of 
transparencies. 

9.  Four  Bronze  Medals  to  be  awarded  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  for  improved  apparatus,  materials,  pro- 
cesses, or  other  meritorious  productions. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  II.  A.  II.  Daniel,  Avonmeatl,  Leigh  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Copies  of  Conditions  and  Application  Forms  for  intending 
exhibitors  will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  recipients  of  this  notice, 
and  may  also  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

On  Friday  evening  last  the  Exliihition  of  the  Pbotographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  was  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Assoc  atiou.  With  a charge  of  sixpence  for  admission 
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the  attendance  was  very  good,  about  two  hundred  persons  being 
resent,  the  fair  sex  being  well  represented.  The  Gallery  was 
rilliantly  lighted,  and  great  interest  in  the  display  was  mani- 
fested by  the  visitors,  many  of  whom  made  a careful  and 
critical  survey  of  the  pictures. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Photogiaphers’  Benevolent 
Association  was  established  to  relieve  any  of  its  members,  their 
wives,  or  children,  who  might  have  the  misfortune  to  require 
assistance  through  sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employment.  A 
considerable  amount  of  money  has  already  been  devoted  to  this 
object,  and  the  Association  contemplate  forming  an  Invested 
Fund,  in  order  to  giant  pensions  to  aged  members,  their 
widows,  and  orphans;  but  before  that  project  can  be  realized, 
the  Association  must  receive  the  support  of  photographers 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  If  this  assistance  were 
received,  the  P.B.A.  would  become  a flourishing  institution  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  profession  can  well  afford  to 
have  a charitable  organization  more  worthy  its  widespread  and 
increasiug  importance. 

The  offices  are  at  160a,  Aldersgate  Street,  where  the 
Secretary  would  be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions that  any  sympathizers  may  feel  disposed  to  oSer,  and  to 
enrol  members. 


Photoobaphic  Section  of  tub  American  Institute. 

At  the  last  meeting,  with  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  in  the 
chair,  after  the  minutes  of  preceding  meeting  had  been  read  and 
approved,  the  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  the  associate 
member  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  who  had  long  and 
satisfactorily  filled  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Polytechnic 
Section.  The  encomiums  on  the  deceased  by  the  Secretary  were 
endorsed  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Professor  Seeley, 
and  resolutions  were  entered  on  the  minutes  recording  the  sorrow 
of  the  American  ln.stitute  and  of  the  Farmers’  Club  at  the  loss  of 
one  so  eminent  in  nis  profession,  so  distinguished  as  an  author, 
so  kind  and  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  so  ready  at  all  times  to 
combine  instruction  with  entertainment  by  drawing  upon  the 
vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  he  had  acquired  during  a life  tf 
more  than  fourscore  years. 

Mr.  Mason  then  exhibited  to  the  Section  some  prints  from 
negatives  on  dry  plates  known  as  Newton’s  emulsion  plates,  and 
said  : Some  of  these  were  made  during  a severe  rain  storm  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  26th.  I exposed 
three  plates  which  I can  name,  the  two  of  the  old  well,  and  the 
one  of  the  gentleman  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  house.  I was 
obliged  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  myself  and  the  camera 
to  prevent  getting  drenched,  and  was  surprised  to  get  as  good 
plates  as  I did.  I observed  a somewhat  peculiar  and,  to 
me,  strong  efiect  of  light  this  summer  while  on  a visit 
to  the  Sterling  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines. 
On  account  of  the  necessity  of  roasting  the  iron  ore  to  burn 
out  the  sulphur,  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  sulphur  vapour  that  it  affects  the  light  very 
materially.  I also  observed  in  the  mountain  regions  that  where 
almost  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a second  growth  of  dense 
foliage,  very  green,  the  light  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  foliage, 
and  the  atmosphere  contained  a great  deal  less  actinism,  photo- 
graphically speaking,  than  in  a district  where  much  of  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  light  reflected  from  surrounding  objects.  In 
consequence  of  this  I gave  some  of  my  plates  sixty  seconds,  which 
was  too  short  an  exposure.  After  a three  days’  rain  storm  I 
visited  the  summits  of  two  mountains,  and  exposed  plates.  I gave 
them  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  and  all  had  too  much  exposure  ; 
five  or  six  seconds  would  have  been  ample  time.  The  atmos- 
phere was  very  clear,  having  been  washed  for  those  three  days. 
I was  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  developing  to  use  a great  deal 
of  bromide  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  developer.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  plates,  as  far  as  I used  them,  was  that  they  were 
as  sensitive  as  wet  bath  plates.  In  this  connection  I have 
brought  a little  lantern  which  I use  in  developing  ; it 
weighs  one  ounce  and  a-half,  is  made  of  mica,  two  thicknesses, 
flooded  with  a solution  of  aniline  in  collodion,  put  together  the 
collodion  surfaces  inside,  after  it  is  dried.  The  mica  is  moulded 
in  four  flaps  or  sides,  hinged  with  cloth  ; it  is  very  light  and 
portable,  and  can  be  transported  without  danger  of  breaking. 
Before  we  adjourn  I would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  a gentleman 
present  \^ho  is  conversant  with  any  instrument  — which  might 
bo  termed  an  actinometer — for  the  measurement  of  light  during 
exposure  in  the  camera,  that  can  be  used  successfully  with  any 


of  our  ordinary  methods  of  landscape  work.  Such  an  instrument 
would  be  very  useful  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Newton  ; It  is  really  something  that  is  needed  very  much, 
as  can  be  seen  by  Mr.  Mason’s  experience  in  the  country — ex- 
posing plates  a minute,  and  not  having  them  over-expos^,  and 
another  time  exposing  them  in  the  same  tight  (to  a casual  ob- 
server), and  yet  not  requiring  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  time. 
An  amateur  would  not  be  very  likely  to  succeed  in  making  a 
picture  unless  he  had  something  to  guide  him  in  the  time  of  ex- 
posure ; a person  accustomed  to  working  out  of  doors  becomes 
familiar  with  the  illuminations  on  the  ground  glass,  so  that  he  can 
usually  judge  of  the  strength  of  light  very  accurately.  Now  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  at  all  times  of  the  year  there 
is  that  same  latitude  existing,  as  I can  testify.  At  Niagara  Falls 
the  time  of  exposure  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of 
what  is  necessary  in  the  Central  Park  in  this  city.  Mr.  Roche, 
I presume,  can  testify  to  that. 

“Messrs.  Roche  and  Duchochois  each  assented  to  this 
statement  as  corroboration  of  their  own  experience  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Taylor  : What  do  you  consider  the  standard  of  sensi- 
tiveness necessary  in  an  actinometer  to  render  it  useful  for  field 
work  ? 

Mr.  Mason  ; One  that  would  enable  you  to  judge  of  one 
second  exposure,  or  ranging  from  one  second  to  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Jlr.  Taylor  ; I shall  exhibit  such  an  instrument  to  the  next 
meeting.  I believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  actinometer  that 
exists.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  of  London. 

Professor  Seeley  suggested  that  that  there  is  a practical  diffi- 
culty with  any  actinometer,  invented  or  to  be  invented,  which 
may  make  the  use  of  one  impracticable,  viz.,  it  measures  the 
light  which  strikes  it,  which  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
light  which  strikes  the  object  to  be  photographed.  He  would 
make  a practical  suggestion  as  to  actinometers . Take  a piece  of 
ordinary  sensitive  paper,  and  expose  it  to  the  direct  sun  rays,  the 
sky,  and  then  have  a little  book  which  should  have  printed  in  it 
the  various  tints  in  the  order  of  strength  of  light,  and  that,  after 
exposing  the  little  slips  of  paper,  you  could  compare  with 
the  book.  I don’t  suppose  that  suggestion  is  new  ; but  it 
strikes  me,  it  is  a proper  direction  of  thinking.  Those  instni- 
ments  you  see  described  in  books  I don’t  think  would  be 
practicable  at  all.  If  Mr.  Taylor  has  a small  instrument,  such 
as  he  describes,  it  must  be  something  beyond  anything  I ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Mason  : One  of  Professor  Seeley’s  points  I have  often 
considered — that  is,  that  the  instrument  to  be  effectual  should 
receive  and  be  acted  upon  by  the  very  light  that  is  to  make  the 
picture  ; that  is,  the  instrument  should  not  be  turned  to  the 
sky,  but  so  that  it  receives  its  light  from  the  view  you  are  about 
to  take.  In  fact,  it  should  be  placed  inside  the  camera,  or  some 
similar  arrangement,  and  receive  the  light  through  the  lens  as 
the  sensitive  plate  receives  it. 


in 

“Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  Exhibition 
will  remain  open  on  Friday  and  Saturday  next,  November  14th 
and  15th.  It  will  also  be  opened  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
at  7 p.m.,  and  will  finally  close  at  10  p.m. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Bridge  at  Brunswick  House — It  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  to  learn  what  the  South  London  Press  says 
of  the  esteemed  treasurer  of  the  South  London  Society.  On 
Monday  evening  this  popular  entertainer  gave  his  new  mono- 
logue entertainment,  entitled  “ Trifles,”  at  the  Railway  Insti- 
tution, Brunswick  House,  Vauxhall,  assisted  at  the  piano  by 
Mrs.  Eiizabeth  Stirling.  Mr.  Bridge’s  place  as  a monologist 
and  entertainer  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  well  up  in 
the  first  flight  of  those  whose  aim  is  to  amuse  those  audiences 
familiar  to  institution  frequenters.  In  the  role  of  a snapper-up 
of  unconsidered  trifles  he  thoroughly  sustained  his  reputation, 
and  those  present  heartily  enjoyed  the  anecdotes  (many  of 
them,  however,  somewhat  ancient  guests)  with  which  the  mono- 
logue is  interspersed.  It  was  also  interpolated  with  a number 
of  songs,  which  wore  hy  no  means  the  least  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  entertainment. 
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Cetewavo. — Mr.  F.  York  ia  good  enough  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bruton,  of  Cape  Town,  had  taken  some 
portraits  of  the  Zulu  Chief  which  had  been  sent  to  England  for 
publication,  so  that  our  statement  to  the  effect  that  those  taken 
by  Messrs.  Crews  and  Van  Lawn  were  the  last  which  would  be 
taken  was  incorrect. 

New  Photo  Printinq  Process.— A new  method  by  Herr 
Schahl  is  to  coat  a thin  zinc  plate  with  chromated  gelatine, 
which  he  then  exposes  under  a negative.  The  film  is  then 
rolled  up  with  some  reducing  substance,  which  adheres  only  to 
the  parts  affected  by  the  light.  Tracing  paper  impregnated 
with  iron  is  then  pressed  against  the  plate,  and  the  iron  being 
reduced  at  those  places,  an  image  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
be  much  more  delicate  than  one  produced  by  ordinary  photo- 
lithography.— Scientific  American. 

Light  akd  Warmth. — Professor  Rood  divides  the  spectrum 
of  white  light  into  12  parts,  and  multiplies  the  space  occupied 
by  each  part  by  the  relative  luminous  intensity.  In  that  way 
he  obtains  the  following  numbers  : Red,  54 ; orange  red,  140  ; 
pure  orange,  80  ; orange  yellow,  114;  yellow,  54;  greenish 
yellow,  206;  yellowish  green,  121  ; green  and  greenish  blue, 
134  ; Prussian  blue,  32;  blue,  40 ; violet  approaching  to  ultra- 
marine,  20 ; pure  violet,  5.  The  quantity  of  light  in  the 
“ warm  ” colours  is  thus  throe  times  greater  than  that  in  the 
“ cold  ” colours. 

Preparation  of  Albhmenized  Paper. — The  Scientific 
American  says  : — “ Leicester  supplies  very  large  quantities,  and 
many  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  kingdom  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Meadows  and  Son.  No  less  than  5,000  eggs  passed 
through  the  hands  of  those  engaged,  the  whites  only  being 
utilized ; and  the  enormous  number  of  yolks  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  Messrs.  Dent’s  manufactory  at  Worcester, 
the  yolks  being  in  great  demand  for  glove’purposes.  There  is  a 
demand  for  the  yolks  in  Leicester  for  confectiqnery  purposes  ; 
but  the  supply  is  more  than  being  consumed,  many  being  thrown 
away  daily.  Every  sheet  has  to  be  bathed  singly,  and  each 
pressed  before  the  ream  is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers.  There  are  all  kinds  of  tints  ; and  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  being  a practical  chemist,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  among  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  brings  his  scientific  knowledge  to  bear.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  know  that  a first-class  [hand — females  only 
being  employed,  owing  to  their  tender  manipulation — can  earn 
as  much  as  thirty-six  shillings  a week  ; many  can  earn  twenty 
shillings,  and  even  half-timers  can  receive  weekly  as  much  as 
eight  shillings,  and  this  without  having  the  disadvantage  of 
being  in  badly-ventilated  premises. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1880.  In  order  to 
facilitate  our  labours  in  preparing  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  next  year,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects 
arising  in  their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is 
designed,  a complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  a trust- 
worthy practical  guide  for  the  future. 

“ Looking  Back.”  The  Retouching  Medium. — To  several 
correspondents  who  have  sent  stamped  envelopes,  we  have 
sent  information  regarding  the  retouching  medium  recom- 
mended in  “ Looking  Back  ” a few  weeks  ago.  Several  appli- 
cants have  written  without  observing  the  condition  of  sending 
a stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  and  one,  when  reminded 
of  the  omission,  politely  replied  that  he  was  quite  positive 
that  he  had  sent  a stamp.  As  we  see  no  impropriety  under 
the  circumstances  in  making  public  the  name  of  the  firm  sup- 
plying the  retouching  medium,  we  will  avoid  further  trouble 
to  our  correspondents  and  ourselves  by  mentioning  here  that 
it  is  the  retouching  medium  of  the  Autotype  Company  to 
which  our  contributor  refers  in  “ Looking  Back.” 

G.  N. — To  secure  a rich  purple  black  tone,  you  must  have  a geod 
brilliant  negative,  and  print  deep.  With  a weak  negative  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  rich,  deep-toned  prints. 


A Subscriber. — The  probable  cause  for  the  faint  light-coloured 
lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  is  floating  scum  on  the  surface  of 
the  silver  solution.  Take  a few  strips  of  clean  blotting-paper  and 
draw  them  over  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  bath,  until  you 
remove  .all  trace  of  a greasy  metallic  looking  scum,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  try  the  bath  with  a plate,  and  if  it  is  still  unsatisfactory  let 
us  know  the  result.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  answer 
photogn'aphic  questions  by  post. 

Smith  and  Son. — Any  article  made  of  'pure  silver  ought  to  have 
the  “ hall  mark,”  which  consists  of  a series  of  small  designs  which 
alter  every  year.  If  you  require  a proper  assay  te  as:ertain  the 
quality  of  the  silver,  you  must  send  it  to  a refiner.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  test  it  yourself,  take  a piece  of  the  metal,  and  dissolve  it 
in  nitric  acid.  When  all  is  dissolved,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  silver,  which  will  fall  as  a white  chloride,  the 
alloy  (probably  copper)  remaining  in  solution,  which  will  be 
green. 

A Constant  Reader. — The  position  and  design  of  your  projected 
studio  will  do  very  well  if  you  have  an  uninterrupted  light.  Of 
course  you  intend  to  carry  the  side  light  to  within  two  feet  or  so 
of  the  ground.  We  see  no  advantage  in  taking  in  the  side  light 
towards  the  centre  as  in  design  No.  2.  We  should  prefer  it  kept 
straight. 

Stephen  Perry. — The  common  defect  of  collodion  prints  is  the 
grey  slatey  tone.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  this  is  to  work  in 
a good  light,  giving  full  exposure  and  quick  development. 
Pyrogallic  acid  should  be  used  for  development ; say,  pyro,  2 
grains ; acetic  acid,  30  minims ; water,  1 ounce.  Tone  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  one  grain  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  This  will  give  you  rich  black  or  purple  black 
tones. 

F.  C.  K. — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  lens  you  mention* 
nor  can  we  offer  a guess.  The  diameter  of  a lens  affords  no  in- 
dication of  the  size  it  will  cover  ; that  is  decided  by  its  focus  and 
aperture.  We  do  not  remember  the  name  you  mention  as  an 
optician  or  maker  of  lenses. 

Anxious. — You  will  see  on  a moment’s  reflection  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  us  to  attempt  to  answer  your  question  as  to  which 
of  the  commercial  samples  of  rapid  gelatine  plates.  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  publish  an  opinion  if  we  could  do  so.  But  even 
if  it  would  be  fair,  it  would  require  a most  carefully  conducted 
and  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  to  arrive  at  a conclusion. 
We  can  simply  say  we  have  heard  good  reports  of  all  of  them  at 
times. 

B.  D. — As  a rule,  a good  negative,  taken  with  good  chemicals  and 
good  light,  does  not  require  much  intensification,  but  comes 
right  with  the  single  operation  of  developing. 

H.  Nach. — The  publication  called  Light  is  a weekly  journal 
published  in  Fleet  Street,  No.  40,  we  believe ; it  can  be  obtained 
through  any  news  agent  or  bookseller.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
place  where  you  can  buy  French  weights  and  measures  in  town  ; 
but  your  stock  dealer  will  doubtless  be  able  to  get  such  things  for 
you. 

J.  G. — For  a beginner  in  portraiture  we  should  recommend  a card 
lens  and  camera,  and  one  for  whole  plate  or  10  by  8 plates. 

Further  notice  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  several  articles 
in  type,  are  compelled  to  stand  over  for  lack  of  space." 
Photographic  Club. — Report  of  preliminary  proceedings  in  our 
next. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Maesh  Brothers,  Henley-on-Thames, 

Six  Photographs  of  Right  Hon.  W,  II.  Smith,  M.P. 

Messrs.  Iattebsali,  & Rogers,  Accrington, 

Photograph  of  Badge  and  Chain  of  Mayor  of  Accrington. 
Photograph  of  the  Borough  Mace  of  Accrington. 

Three  Photographs  of  J.  £.  Lightfoot,  Mayor  of  Accrington. 
Mr.  Massit,  Battersea, 

Three  Photographs  of  Mr.  Harry  Courtney. 

Mr.  W.  G,  UoNXT,  Devizes, 

Photograph  of  the  Estcourt  Memorial. 

Mr,  Donnbr.  Watford, 

Three  Photographs  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 

Mr.  BBOADHiAn,  Leicester, 

Photograph  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

Photograph  of  Group  of  Cardinal  Manning,  and  eight  other 
Mr.  M.  GerTENBVBo,  Clifton, 

Three  photographs  of  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  H.  Uatma.s,  Launceston, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  W.  Q.  Pearse. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Steel  for  Camera  Stands — Lectures  on  Photograpuy — 
Summer-time  and  Photography. 

Steel  for  Camera  Stands. — AVe  see  that  steel — which  has 
lately  been  introduced  for  construction  purposes  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes — from  lady’s  dress-holders  to  ponderous  battle- 
ships— has  now  been  adopted  for  camera  stands.  M.  Eugene 
Cheron  recently  exhibited  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  it  seems,  a steel  camera-stand  weighing  but  some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  grammes,  and 
fitting  into  a small  leather  case  that  could  be  carried  in  a 
tourist’s  pocket.  We  are  glad  that  this  jtrong  and  flexible 
metal  has  thus  been  made  use  of,  and  in  connection  with  an 
apparatus  where  it  should  be  found  very  useful.  Our  Paris 
Correspondent  last  week  gives  a short  account  of  M.  Cheron’s 
stand,  and  that  is  alt  the  information  we  possess  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  we  can  very  well  understand  that  if  the  qualities 
of  steel  are  properly  made  use  of,  the  result  would  be  a stand 
of  considerable  value.  We  are  told  that  with  it  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  slightest  oscillation  ; and  if  this  is  really  the  case, 
the  innovation  is  great  indeed.  In  the  case  of  small  camera 
stands,  light  and  portable,  such  as  are  usually  employed  by 
travellers  and  tcurists,  the  one  serious  drawback  is  oscilla- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  most  charming  little  cameras  made 
for  travellers,  fitted  with  every  convenient  detail,  and  re- 
sembling a piece  of  jewelry,  so  deftly  and  perfectly  were 
they  put  together.  But  the  skill  and  workmanship  spent 
on  their  construction  has  been  rendered  vain  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  k-^eping  them  steady  out  of  doors.  There 
is  no  need  for  a wind  to  shake  the  Z'phyr  apparatus.  The 
softest  breath  cf  air  is  enough  to  make  the  tiny  apparatus 
tremble,  set  up  on  its  slender  tripod.  Protect  how  you  will 
by  tree,  trunk,  wall,  or  umbrella,  you  can  see  your  instru- 
ment perceptibly  shaking,  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  get 
home  and  develop  your  pictures,  one-half  of  them  are  found 
to  bo  fuzzy  and  unsharp.  Anything,  therefore,  that  will 
give  us  a light  and  portable  stand,  which  at  the  same  time 
may  be  relied  upon  for  steadiness,  must  be  regarded  with 
favour,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  steel  may  be 
found  the  desideratum  for  which  we  have  been  looking  and 
longing.  By  making  good  use  of  the  elasticity  of  steel,  and 
employing  it  to  form  a steady  frame-work  for  a stand,  there 
should  be  no  difiiculty  in  securing  a stout  and  stable  struc- 
ture, which,  when  taken  to  pieces,  need  consist  of  but  a few 
light  bows  and  rods  of  metal.  There  are  many  ways,  no 
doubt,  of  rendering  the  slender  wooden  tripod  that  a tourist 
usually  employs  more  steady  by  employing  a few  tent- 
pegs  and  lines,  or  the  rougher  expedient  of  a weighty 
stone  ; but  all  these  contrivances  add  to  the  difiiculty  of 
getting  pictures,  and  are  never  satisfactory,  from  the  fact 
that  they  really  add  to  the  weight  and  impedimenta  which 
the  photographer  must  carry.  In  our  time  we  have  had 
some  experience  of  camera-stands  in  travelling,  and  there- 
fore speak  upon  the  subject  with  some  sympathy.  We  have 
tried  the  simple  Alpen-stock,  which  splits  into  three,  and  is 
then  made  to  support  the  camera  We  have  used  the  ex- 
pedient of  bracing  three  walking-sticks  together,  adapted  to 
the  purpose  before  starting  ; we  have  employed  a sort  of  | 
nmbrella-stick,  pegged  down  to  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and 
we  have  always  found  that  rigidity  and  steadiness  increased 
only  in  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  stand,  ll,  therefore, 
we  wanted  a firm  stand,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  plenty  of 
weight.  With  the  use  of  steel,  however,  we  hope  the  much- 
vexed  difiicultv  will  be  overcome,  and  before  long  our 
makers  in  London  will  no  doubt  lollow  suit  of  those  in  Taris, 
anA  furnish  us  with  firm  and  portable  stands  made  from  this 
material. 

Lectures  on  Photography. — It  seems  that  the  French  capital 
ia  following  the  example  of  Brussels  and  Vienna,  and  in- 


stituting a series  of  public  lectures  on  photography.  How 
long  will  it  be,  wo  wonder,  before  such  a step  is  taken  London  ? 
M.  Davanne,  we  are  informed,  than  whom  a more  capable 
man  could  r;ot  be  found,  is  engaged  to  deliver  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  a series  of  six  lectures  on  photography  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  while  M.  Leon  Vidal,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  has,  it  seems,  been  olficially 
appointed  professor  of  a course  of  photography  at  the 
National  School  of  Decorative  Art  in  Paris.  In  his  case, 
also,  the  lectuies  will  be  public,  the  expenses  being  derived 
from  a grant  administered  by  the  State.  So  that  we  have 
here  two  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Paris  on  photo- 
graphy, wheie  those  who  desire  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  art  may  learn  something.  In  this  country,  science  and 
art  are  left  pretty  much  to  look  after  themselves,  and  if  we 
waited  for  a spontaneous  grant  from  Government  to  supply 
courses  of  practical  lectures  of  this  kind,  we  should  have  to 
wait  long.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
such  aid,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  might  help  with  advantage.  It  is  notorious 
that  both  on  the  subjects  of  chemistry  and  optics  our  photo- 
graphers, as  a rule,  are  deficient ; even  those  in  the  foremost 
rank  might  be  better  informed  in  the  matter  of  reactions 
and  the  laws  of  light,  and  thus  a really  good  course  of  lectures 
on  these  subjects  should  be  welcome  with  us.  There  are  few 
photo-chemists,  probably,  capable  of  giving  such  a series  of 
lectures  as  practical  photographers  desire,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  to  be  found,  if  the  council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  desired  to  make  the  experiment.  There  would  be 
little  use  in  having  the  ordinary  professor  of  chemistry  to 
lecture  to  photographers,  since  it  is  not  the  general  outline 
of  that  science,  but  chemistry  in  special  relation  to 
photography,  that  is  desired ; and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  a very  large  number  of  chemists  who  are 
perfectly  innocent  of  photographic  practice  and  processes. 
In  respect  to  optics,  again,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlist 
someone  into  the  service  who  is  familiar  with  the  construction 
of  photographic  lenses  in  particular,  and  not  a physicist  who 
has  paid  the  subject  no  special  attention.  It  is  but  a few 
years  since  that  Professor  St<)kes,  the  well-known  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  gave  a most  interesting  leeture  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  showed  how 
very  deficient  most  of  us  were  in  the  laws  of  optics  that  govern 
our  every-day  work.  On  that  occasion,  we  remember. 
Professor  Stokesspokeenthusiastically  of  the  services  rendered 
to  photographers  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  and  this  leads  us 
to  suggest  that  if  at  any  time  the  idea  we  have  just  put 
forward  about  lectures  should  ever  come  to  be  entertained,  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  would  be  one  of  those  able  and  competent  to  treat 
on  the  subject  of  optics  before  photographers. 

Summer-time  and  Photography. — We  have  just  received  a 
very  complimentary  letter  of  thanks  from  a gentleman  to 
whom  we  had  forwarded  a ticket  of  admission  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  a 
journalist,  and  moreover  an  art-critic.  He  says  nothing  one 
way  or  another  about  the  art  aspect  of  the  pictures  he  saw, 
but  he  is  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of  having  spent  an 
hour  on  a cold  inhospitable  day  among  reminiscences  of 
summer  time.  It  was  like  strolling  up  a country  lane,  ho 
says,  to  stand  opposite  some  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  pictures,  while 
a delicate  study  of  foliage  by  Payne  Jennings  caused  him  to 
cross  and  recross  the  room  several  times,  so  that  he  might 
feast  enough  upon  the  summersceue.  We  know  a gentleman 
who  likes  to  have  Punch  bound,  so  that  in  the  hot  summer 
days  he  may  refresh  himself  with  a sight  of  skating  and 
snow-ball  pictures,  while  in  winter  he  can  recall  what  summer 
is  like  by  a glance  at  some  of  the  sunny  sea'^ide  sketches  to  bo 
found  in  the  London  Charivari.  Our  friend  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion looked  at  the  pictures  as  evidence  that  we  have  summer- 
time sometimes,  and  certainly  this  is  a very  good  way  of 
enjoying  good  photographs. 

i ♦ 
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THE  MISHAPS  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOUR. 

BY’  JOHN  URIE.* 

The  true  artist  or  poet,  whose  province  is  to  depict  the 
beautiful,  cannot  have  too  much  of  the  invigorating  stimu- 
lus supplied  by  pursuits  on  mountain  or  by  flood.  The 
varied  phases  of  the  landscape  are  all  suggestive — in 
towering  grandeur  or  softened  outline;  and,  whether 
Nature  frown  or  smile,  the  varying  scenes  have  golden 
stores  for  him.  But  it  is  on  the  expansive  loch  or  spread- 
ing river,  Yvith  their  rugged  or  mountainous  shores,  when 
your  true  artist  is  watching  the  nimble  movements  of  the 
finny  tribes  below  which  he  is  bent  on  capturing,  and  the 
passing  light  and  shadows  are  adding  to  the  charm  of  the 
scene,  that  he  realises  the  close  intimacy  between  art  and 
natural  phenomena.  With  these  feelings  uppermost,  and 
having  arranged  with  a party  of  fishing  friends  to  take  a 
tour  along  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway,  I thought  I 
might  “ kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ” by  combining 
photography  with  the  gentle  art  of  angling. 

We  left  the  Caledonian  station  about  seven  a.m.,  passing 
through  Stirling,  with  its  historical  castle  towering  above 
the  town,  and  casting  its  shadow  over  many  scenes  memor- 
able in  Scottish  history,  with  the  Wallace  Monument  in 
the  distance.  The  Abbey  Craig  is  in  sight,  and  now  we 
are  at  the  Bridge  of  Allon,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wells. 
Here  the  artist  will  be  well  repaid  for  lingering  for  a few 
days,  as  many  excellent  photographs  might  be  taken  of  the 
notable  scenery  around.  Dunblane  is  then  reached,  with 
its  venerable  cathedral,  affording  many  attractive  adjuncts 
for  a telling  sketch.  But  we  are  now  running  along  the 
beautiful  banks  of  Allan  Water,  full  of  pictorial  subjects 
for  the  camera,  and  anon  are  passing  the  old-fashioned 
town  of  Doune,  and  have  a glance  at  the  ruins  of  Doune 
Castle,  while  near  at  hand  is  Bracklin  falls  and  the  old 
Roman  Camp.  Further  on  is  Callander — a beautiful  and 
fashionable  resort,  and,  from  its  central  position,  affording 
many  facilities  for  sketching  and  photographing.  A few 
miles  from  hence  are  the  celebrated  Trosachs  and  Loch 
Katrine,  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poetic 
descriptions  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

In  leaving  Callander  we  keep  close  to  the  river  Lenny, 
and  get  a view  of  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Lenny,  one  of  the 
gates  to  the  Highlands,  and  where  a few  resolute  men 
might  keep  a whole  army  at  bay.  Here  the  river  foams 
and  tumbles  over  large  masses  of  rugged  rock,  forming 
many  effective  cascades  quite  tnticing  to  the  photographer 
in  quest  of  the  beautiful ; and,  I believe,  that  with  rapid  dry 
platesthe  motion  of  thefalling  water  mightalmost  be  caught 

Now  we  are  running  along  Loch  Lubnaig,  where  may 
be  seen  the  graceful  swan  gliding  along  its  surface  in 
queenlike  majesty,  and  the  solitary  heron  standing  in  its 
waters  as  if  asleep,  but  ever  ready  to  pounce  on  any  un- 
suspecting fish  that  may  come  in  his  way.  The  artist’s  at- 
tention is  here  arrested  by  the  glorious  view  before  him. 
Rugged,  towering  mountains  and  scraggy  woods — deep, 
dark  pools  and  raging  waterfalls — combine  to  make  one 
grand  picture,  which,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  is  ever-chang- 
ing, as  you  change  your  point  of  view,  as  the  shadows  on 
the  mighty  hills  flit  from  mountain  to  mountain,  or  the 
mist  rises  or  falls,  and  send  their  shadows  on  the  calm, 
narrow  lake  below,  as  it  winds  for  five  miles  through 
scenery  at  once  picturesque  and  romantic.  We  travel 
through  the  country  of  Rob  Roy,  rendered  famous  by  the 
daring  deeds  and  raids  of  the  dauntless  freebooter,  and 
where  repose  his  remains.  We  pass  on  to  Loch  Earn  Head, 
whose  waters  lie  far  below,  with  Ben  Varloch  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  if  guardian  of  the  lovely  scene.  On  we  go  to 
Killen,  the  station  for  Loch  Tay,  and  then  enter  Glenogle, 
or  the  Kyber  Pass,  and  where  at  every  step  nature  may  be 
seen  in  every  variety  of  wild  and  terrific  grandeur.  The 
hills  look  as  if  torn  asunder,  leaving  the  huge,  loose  frag- 
ments of  bare  rock  banging  on  the  hill  side,  as  if  threaten- 
Ing  all  below  with  instant  destruction.  
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The  train  runs  along  the  face  of  the  hill  built,  as  it  were, 
on  these  fragments  of  rocks  referred  to  above,  and  the  pre- 
cipice beneath  is  awfully  grand  on  the  traveller  looking 
down.  In  the  distance  runs  the  wild  and  picturesque 
river,  the  Dochart,  with  its  dark  pools,  foaming  falls,  and 
rugged  rapids,  made  famous  by  the  pictures  of  Docherty 
and  other  artists.  We  now  pass  along  the  shore  of  Loch 
Dochart— altogether  a lovely  loch,  or,  rather,  two  swellings 
in  the  river  Dochart,  in  one  of  which  is  a well-wooded 
island,  where  stands  one  of  Rob  Roy’s  strongholds,  now  a 
ruin.  A mile  further  on  we  arrive  at  Crienlaricb,  where 
we  are  to  take  up  our  quarters.  Having  arrived  at  the 
inn,  we  found  seated  at  one  of  the  side  tables  a tall,  thin 
gentleman,  who,  by  his  drawling  remarks  and  off-hand 
manner,  it  could  at  once  be  perceived  was  a good  sample 
of  the  bouncing  Yankee.  Fixing  his  keen,  yellow  eyes 
on  me,  he  remarked — “ Well,  friend,  I guess  you  have  got 
a picture  box  with  you.  Going  to  photograph  a bit,  I 
see."  " Yes,’’  I said,  “ I want  some  studies  of  rocks,  fore- 
grounds, and,  if  possible.  Highland  cattle.”  “Ah,"  he 
said,  “ it  is  quite  a picture.”  “What!  the  camera  you 
mean?"  “No!  No!"  he  replied,  “the  country,  ’ifou 
can  see  it  all  at  once  as  a miniature.  Guess,  if  I could 
get  high  enough,  I could  take  a view  of  it  all  on  one  plate. 

I Why,  if  you  saw  our  hills,  lakes,  and  falls,  one  of  each 
would  make  all  you  have  in  this  ’ere  old  country  of  yours. 
W’hy,  our  man  are  taller  and  our  women  fairer — ’’  “ And 

you  talk  much  taller,”  I interposed.  “ Guess  you’d  like  to 
see  my  box  and  tube — not  the  old  thing  you  have  here.  I 
am  rather  scarred  to  show  it,  as  I wish  to  bnrgain  the 
invention  for  a hundred  dollars,  I calculate,  to  pay  my 
trip  before  recrossing  the  Atlantic.” 

And  certainly  it  was  not  the  “ old  thing,”  but  a skeleton 
camera  formed  with  some  hinged  pieces  of  wood  for  the 
bottom  and  front,  and  brass  wires  to  fold  for  keeping  a 
covering  of  india-rubber  cloth  up  to  form  the  square 
camera.  In  the  sides  of  this  cloth  were  sleeves  for  insert- 
ing the  hands  when  changing  the  dry  plates.  On  the  top 
was  a small  red  glass  to  see  through,  and  also  a red  glass 
to  put  into  his  focussing  frame.  The  pictures  he  showed 
me  were  very  fine  in  detail,  taken  by  the  collodio-bromide 
process.  “ This  is  an  improvement  of  my  own,”  he  srid, 
“ on  Newton’s  process,  and  I guess  I will  be  able  to  take 
all  the  colours  with  it  slick  off , and  no  more  of  you  daubers 
and  tamed  painters  1 ’ ’ 

I tried  hard  to  get  this  wonderful  discovery  from  him, 
but  all  my  efforts  were  useless.  He  got  “ scarred  ” at  me, 
and  would  say  no  more  about  it ; but  I have  a strong 
opinion  it  was  all  a myth,  as  he  appeared  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  our  mountain  dew.  Meanwhile  our  party 
arranged  to  go  to  Loch  Dochart,  to  fish  for  trout,  till  dinner 
time  : and,  getting  out  in  two  boats,  we  enjoyed  ourselves, 
floating  before  the  wind,  and  casting  our  flies  in  the  water 
we  hooked  about  two  dozen  fine  trout.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  flies  skimming  along  the  water,  and  the  plunge 
of  the  fish  at  them  ; then  you  forget  all  else,  and  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  Again,  when  pullirg  back  to 
catch  the  wind  you  can  watch  the  varying  effects  on  the 
surrounding  landscape. 

I had  brought  my  camera  to  take  some  views  of  the  old 
castle,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  loch,  but  I had  been  so 
absorbed  in  plying  my  rod,  that  I forgot  all  about  it  till 
one  of  the  most  striking  effects  I ever  witnessed  was 
brought  before  me.  The  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  castle 
were  in  deep  shadow,  the  light  here  and  there  tipping  the 
prominent  juttings,  and  glancing  through  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  varigated  trees,  which  were  reflected  from  the  mirror- 
like surface  of  the  lake.  The  adjoining  hills  were  cast  in 
misty  haze,  forming  an  indistinct  background,  and  com- 
bining to  produce  a perfect  ideal  of  a fairy  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  I called  to  my  friends  to  pull  for  the 
shore  that  I might  get  a photograph  of  it,  but  they  could 
not  sec  it  with  my  eyes,  and  woidd  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  off  fishing,  and  when  1 got  ashore  the  beauty  was 
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gone.  It  had  lost  the  sparkling  light,  and  the  once  lovely 
scene  was  now  a cold,  grey,  lifeless  mass. 

We  resolved  after  dinner  to  go  up  the  river — my  friends 
to  fish  and  assist  me  in  photographing  some  Highland  cattle. 
We  at  once  made  for  the  river  side,  where  the  cattle  were 
feeding.  Getting  my  camera  placed  in  a corner  of  the  | 
field,  my  friends  now  commenced  to  collect  the  animals 
together  and  drive  them  towards  the  corner  where  the 
camera  and  I were  placed.  But  no  sooner  were  they  placed  ^ 
in  order  than  the  undisciplined  brutes  would  break  their  ■ 
ranks,  and  rushing  together  make  a furious  stampede,  as  ! 
if  bent  on  sweeping  from  the  field  with  their  long  horns  | 
both  myself  and  the  camera.  After  several  repetitions  of 
this  I managed  at  last  to  get  one  to  stand  quiet,  and  had 
it  in  the  focus  of  my  lens,  but  I was  too  near  ; it  was  too  j 
large  for  my  plate.  I took  the  camera  and  stand  in  my  ' 
arms,  my  head  still  below  the  dark  cloth,  and,  moving  back-  i 
wards,  stumbled  over  a small  bank,  stand  and  camera  going 
right  over  my  head.  On  getting  to  my  knees,  I found  that 
my  friends  and  the  cattle  were  dl  gone ! In  the  distance,  I 
however,  was  seen  approaching,  with  all  his  might,  a High- 
land gillie  surrounded  by  a number  of  collie  dogs,  and 
making  straight  for  me  with  a determined  grin — the  collies 
yelping  and  showing  their  teeth,  as  if  bent  on  using  them 
on  my  poor  carcase.  The  gillie  roared  out — “ What  the 
mischief  you’ll  pe  run  the  beesties  through  the  field  for?” 

I explained  in  the  mildest  manner  what  I wanted  ; but  he 
would  not  be  reconciled  till  I brought  out  ray  flask,  which 
is  a balm  for  all  the  ills  a Gelt  is  troubled  with.  He  then 
commenced  to  go  in  amongst  the  cattle,  and  it  was  aston- 
ishing to  observe  how  obedient  and  soothed  the  animals 
seemed  to  become,  as  if  they  knew  their  protector.  I got 
some  very  good  pictures  after  a great  deal  of  labour,  but 
felt  a little  exhausted. 

I threw  myself  down  on  a bank  by  the  river  side,  admiring 
the  varying  effects  on  the  distant  mountains.  On  looking 
up  the  murmuring  river,  the  ripple  dancing  and  reflecting 
back  the  golden  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  the  rich  peach- 
like bloom  resting  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  bold,  rocky 
foreground  of  the  river,  with  the  rich  brown  colour  of  the 
stunted  oak,  and  deep  dark  green  of  the  Scotch  fir — and  in 
musing  reverie  exclaimed — “ Oh  for  a process  by  which 
these  colours  could  be  taken ! ” A voice  near  me  said, 
“ Come  with  me  and  I will  show  it  you.”  On  looking  up 
I could  see  my  friend  the  Yankee  bending  over  me.  I rose 
and  followed  him  to  an  old  hut  close  by.  We  entered,  he 
closed  the  door,  and  took  off  his  long  waterproof  overcoat, 
and  placed  it  against  the  chinks  of  the  door  to  keep  out  the 
daylight.  Taking  a small  dark  lantern  from  his  pocket, 
which  threw  a deep  red,  unnatural  reflection  on  the  old 
rafters,  casting  their  shadows  on  the  turf  roof,  he  solemnly 
said,  at  the  same  time  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  length, 
and  assuming  a look  of  stern  gravity — “ You  must  swear 
not  to  divulge  this  secret  to  any  living  man.”  lie  took  a 
number  of  black  boxes  from  his  pockets,  and  also  bottles, 
which  I tried  to  get  a smell  of  as  he  turned  his  back  ; but 
he  was  too  sharp  for  me.  He  took  one  of  the  plates  from 
a box,  and  I could  perceive  it  was  all  of  a-glow  with  bright 

f)rismatic  colours.  He  said,  pouring  on  the  plate  a white 
iquid-like  bromide  emulsion — “ The  light  will  make  the 
whites  permanent  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  the 
colours  on  the  plate  will  shine  through  and  will  produce  a 
picture  as  bright  as  that  outside,  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
silver  compound.  The  plate  was  exposed,  and  I stared  in 
amazement  as  I saw  the  glowing  colours  of  the  original 
grow  before  my  very  eyes.  I smell,  taste,  and  feel  for  the 
causes,  but  none  are  apparent,  except  it  be  the  fumes  of 
alcohol,  with  a small  trace  of  sulphur.  I said — “ It  will 
not  stand  ; it  is  the  glow  of  this  light  that  deceives  the 
eye.”  He  said — “Take  it  to  the  door  and  judge  for  your- 
self.” I opened  the  door.  O ! magic ! it  is  bright  and 
glowing  as  the  scene  before  me ! I returned  to  the  hut, 
and  the  Yankee  appeared  in  my  eyes  much  taller  than 
before.  “ Are  you  satisfied  now  ?”  he  asked ; “ 1 guess  that 


I is  tamed  smart ; and  that,  with  my  rapid  dry  plates,  will 
I be  the  process  of  the  future.  But  that  is  not  all.  I have 
discovered  a new  reflector  by  which  the  rays  are  all  concen- 
trated on  the  sitter.  I can  take  a picture  by  the  ordinary 
gas  in  the  darkest  place  with  my  gelatine  plates.”  Here 
he  unfolded  an  old  umbrella,  the  inside  lined  with  silver 
foil ; he  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  turned  out  the  red 
light.  I could  now  see  a blue  haze  gather  round  his  head. 
It  gradually  got  brighter  until  his  eyes  glared  like  two 
electric  lights.  The  flame  now  poured  out  of  his  mouth 
and  nostrils.  It  got  more  intense,  and  I could  see  hia  thin 
frame  all  ablaze.  The  light  now  became  so  bright  and 
dazzling,  and  the  heat  so  intense,  that  I put  my  hand  over 
my  eyes  for  protection,  exclaiming — “ It  is  not  the  Luxo- 
graph  ; it  is  spontaneous  combustion ! ” 

I awoke  from  my  troubled  dream,  the  sun  shining  right 
in  my  eyes,  and  as  I struggled  to  realise  my  position  again 
exclaimed — “ I see  it  all  now  ! He  has  been  too  often  at 
the  flask ! ” My  ears  were  now  filled  with  the  loud  laughter 
of  my  fishing  friends  all  around,  as  one  held  the  whiskey 
flask  to  my  mouth,  while  another  was  putting  a live  trout 
down  my  back.  They  had  hid  all  my  apparatus.  One  had 
my  plate-box  in  his  hand  with  the  lid  open,  and  all  my 
plates  destroyed.  Quite  disappointed  with  this  unlooked- 
for  termination  to  my  photographic  tour,  I immediately 
packed  up  my  apparatus,  inwardly  resolving  that  if  ever 
again  1 ventured  on  a similar  “ cruise  ” it  should  be  with 
those  able  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  art. 

While  on  this  subject  I may  state  that  nearly  all  our 
great  artists  have  been  passionate  anglers,  and  have  drank 
to  the  full  the  music  of  the  murmuring  ripple,  or  the  wilder 
dashing  of  the  breakers.  And  why  is  all  this?  Because  in 
all  these  ever-varying  aspects  of  the  scene  the  artist  has 
something  to  work  upon — some  new  hint  from  the  infinite 
phenomena  of  nature  ; and  it  is  only  as  he  is  successful  in 
transmitting  these  faithfully  to  his  canvas  that  art  becomes 
associated  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  human  genius. 
Robert  Burns  sums  up  the  education  of  the  poet  in  the 
following  couplet,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  artist : — 
“ Gie  me  yae  spark  o'  nature’s  fire — 

That’s  a’  the  learning  I desire  1 ” 


DAMAGING  NEGATIVES. 

A CASE  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  judge  of  the  Edmonton  County  Court 
for  a considerable  period  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  7 
and  8th.  Mr.  Chas  Tune  (trading  as  Tune  and  Co.)  a photo- 
grapher, at  the  corner  of  White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  sued 
Mr.  Melhuish,  photographer  and  secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Association,  of  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  to  recover 
£7  lOs.  for  printing  photographs  from  negatives.  Mr.  Avery, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Peckham,  solicitor,  for 
defendant.  The  latter  admitted  the  debt,  but  set  up  a counter 
claim  of  £10  for  damage  done  to  certain  negatives  while  they 
were  in  plaintiff's  possession.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the 
counter  claim  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the  negatives  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Tune  in  December  1878  they  were  in  good  condition, 
and  that  when  they  were  fetched  away  on  the  15th  of  October 
last,  they  were  found  to  be  useless  through  being  injured  (as  was 
contended)  by  having  been  kept  in  a damp  place  while  thoy 
were  upon  Mr.  Tune's  premises.  The  negatives  were  from 
three  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  the  prints  were  sold  at 
eight  shillings  each  without  frames.  The  negatives,  being 
valuable  oues,  had  been  kept  in  a separate  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  was  a dry  and  otherwise  suitable  place  for  the 
purpose.  In  cross-examination  Mr.  Melhuish  stated  that  the 
negatives  were  fourteen  years  old ; that  he  did  not  see  them 
packed  before  being  taken  to  plaintiff,  but  knew  that  they  were 
wrapped  in  paper  ; that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
portion  of  the  varnish  to  be  rubbed  off  through  the  negatives 
being  packed  in  paper  ; that  they  were  not  reticulated  when 
they  left  bis  premises,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  stop  reticula- 
tion after  it  began,  because  it  did  not  extend  after  the  varnish 
became  dry.  In  reply  to  the  judge.  Mr.  Melhuish  said  the  whits 
spots  on  the  prints  from  the  negatives  could  be  touched  out,  but 
that  there  was  no  means  of  removing  the  black  spots,  which  had 
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been  caused  by  the  film  comins  off  in  consequence  of  the  nega- 
tives having  got  wet  after  leaving  his  premises.  The  defence 
was  that  when  the  negatives  were  received  by  Mr.  Tune,  ho 
found  that  reticulation  had  commenced;  that  certain  repairs 
were  dou6,  and  the  printing  executed  ; that  the  prints  were 
sent  home  and  paid  for  (the  c'aim  being  for  other  printing  done 
subsequently)  ; that  the  negatives  were  then  put  in  a room 
having  a temperature  of  110  degrees,  where  Mr.  Tune  kept  his 
own  negatives;  that  they  had  never  been  subjected  to  damp  ; 
that  they  h«d  been  left  at  the  owner's  own  risk  ; and  that  the 
injury  had  been  caused  by  the  progress  of  reticulation,  which, 
like  mortification  in  the  human  body,  could  not  be  stopped  after 
it  had  once  sot  in,  the  original  cause  of  reticulatii  n being  damp. 
The  judge  said  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Slelhuish  was  not  that  want 
of  skill  had  been  shown  in  printing,  but  that  the  injury  to  the 
negatives  had  been  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
kept  after  the  copies  were  taken  off.  It  was  obvious,  however, 
that  they  were  in  fair  condition  when  the  printing  was  done  ; 
the  prints  themselves  proved  that  ; but  when  they  were  re- 
turned three  weeks  ago  they  wore  in  bad  condition,  therefore 
they  must  have  become  wrong  in  the  interval.  Mr.  Tune,  how- 
ever, was  not  bound  to  keep  them.  They  were  sent  to  him  for 
printing  purposes  only,  and  he  kept  them  for  the  convenience 
of  5Ir.  Melhuish  and  placed  them  where  he  stored  hie  own, 
which  was  all  that  ho  could  be  expected  to  do.  If  there  had 
been  a continuous  engagement  to  keep  them  the  case  would 
have  been  different  ; but  Mr.  Melhuish  sent  the  negatives  and 
agreed  to  fetch  them  away.  Mr.  Tune,  therefore,  was  only  an 
unpaid  custodian,  and  had  used  all  precaution  to  keep  them  in 
safety.  Mr.  Tune  consequently  was  entitled  to  a verdict. 
Judgment  was  then  given  against  the  counter  claim  with  all 
costs. 


THE  GELATINE  PROCESS. 

A COERISPONDBMT  of  the  English  Mechanic  gives  his  ex- 
perience in  working  the  gelatine  process.  He  says  : — 

Having  worked  at  this  process  for  four  or  five  years,  I give 
the  following  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  way  of 
working  which  I have  yet  found  : — For  3 ounces  of  emulsion 
take  20  grains  of  ammonium  bromide,  8 grains  of  Nelson’s 
fine-cut  gelatine,  or  the  No.  1 gelatine  of  the  same  maker. 
Place  the  ammonium  bromide  and  the  gelatine  in  an  8oz.  or 
lOoz.  bottle,  and  pour  on  2 drachms  of  distilled  water.  In 
another  ^oz.  bottle  place  30  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  pour 
on  li  drachm  of  distilled  water;  swill  it  about  until  quite 
dissolved.  Have  a pot  of  boiling  water  holding  about  a 
quart.  When  the  gelatine  has  soaked  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  take  the  pot  oft'  the  fire  and  let  it  cool  down  for  five 
minutes  or  so  ; then  introduce  the  bottle  with  the  gelatine 
very  gradually  until  you  can  let  right  down  into  the  watei 
without  cracking. 

When  it  has  become  thoroughly  heated  shako  the  bottle 
slightly,  so  as  to  mix  the  gelatine  and  water  well  together ; 
then  take  all  into  the  dark-room  and  drop  a few  drops  of  the 
silver  solution  into  the  bromised  gelatine.  Shake  well. 
Then  add  a few  more  drops  and  shake  again,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  silver  is  got  into  the  gelatine;  then  wash  out  the 
silver  bottle  with  ^ drachm  of  distilled  water,  and  add  it  to 
the  emulsion.  Replace  the  bottle  in  the  hot  water,  and  cover 
it  up  with  a cloth.  Let  it  remain  until  the  water  is  nearly 
cold,  about  two  hours  or  more  ; then  add  52  grains  more 
gelatine.  Turn  the  bottle  about  so  as  to  well  wet  the  fresh 
gelatine,  and  let  it  soak  ten  minutes,  then  dissolve  in  warm 
water.  When  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  emulsion,  cork  or  stopper  the  bottle,  and  lay 
it,  side  down,  in  a pan  or  basin  of  cold  water.  Keep  turning 
it  round  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  emulsion,  being  very 
thick,  will  set  in  a film  round  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  \\'ben 
quite  set  and  firm,  fill  the  bottle  with  cold  water,  and  change 
three  or  four  times  during  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  bottle 
may  be  turned  upside  down  to  drain  for  a few  minutes  ; then 
add  1 Jounce  of  distilled  water,  dissolve  by  placing  in  warm 
water,  filter  into  a four-ounce  bottle  marked  at  three  ounces. 
A filter  may  be  made  by  tying  a piece  of  muslin  over  the 
neck  of  a bottle  with  the  bottom  cut  off.  Take  a sqi  are  piece 
of  muslin,  fold  it  in  quarters,  open  it  so  that  it  orms  a 


conical  bag ; when  filtering,  let  the  point  of  the  filter  go 
just  inside  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ; add  3 drachms  of  mythy- 
lated  spirit,  and  make  up  to  the  3oz.  mark  with  distilled 
water.  Turn  the  bottle  about  until  all  the  oily  lines  caused 
by  the  spirit  are  gone. 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  for  coating  the  plates.  Pour 
a pool  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  incline  the  plate  so  that  it 
flows  all  over  (if  any  trouble  is  found  the  emulsion  may  be 
conducted  over  the  plate  with  a strip  of  glass),  return  the 
excess  to  the  bottle,  letting  the  corner  of  plate  touch  the 
inside  of  the  neck.  Leave  enough  on  the  plate  to  form  a 
pretty  opaque  film.  Lay  the  plate  down  cn  a piece  of  plate- 
glass  about  two  feet  square,  which  has  been  levelled  on  three 
screws.  Screwed  into  a block  of  wood  and  placed  on  a table, 
a board  should  be  supported  about  an  inch  above  the  plate 
I to  catch  falling  dust.  Four  wood  clamps  at  the  corners  of 
the  plate  will  do,  the  back  ones  to  have  an  upright  piece,  so 
I that  the  board  may  be  raised  up  like  the  back  of  a book,  as 
(each  plate  is  coated  and  laid  down.  During  warm  weather 
the  coating  must  be  done  in  a cool  room,  or  there  will  be 
! trouble  in  getting  the  plates  to  set.  tVhen  set,  place  in  a 
j drying  box,  which  should  have  adraught  ot  air  conducted 
through  it,  or  if  the  coating  room  can  be  kept  dark  they 
may  be  left  on  the  glass  plate  or  set  up  on  end  on  shelves, 
when  they  will  dry  in'ten  or  twelve  hours. 

These  plates,  in  a good  light,  may  be  exposed  about  five 
seconds  with  a 9in.  focus  lets,  J in.  stop  or  with  a 4J  in.  lens, 
Jin.  stop,  as  quickly  as  the  cap  can  be  taken  oft  and  replaced. 
They  may  be  developed  as  follows  : — To  every  drachm  of  a 
2-grain  to  the  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  add  one  drop 
ot  the  following  mixture  : (1  drachm  of  water,  3 drachms  of 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  and  1 drachm  of  potassium  bromide). 
If  the  plates  have  not  been  over-exposed  this  will  develop 
them  to  printing  density.  Before  development  the  plates 
should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a minute  or  two;  when 
developed  wash  well  and  fix  in  saturated  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  again  well  washed,  and  left  a quarter-of-an 
hour,  film  downwards,  in  a basin  of  cold  water;  the  corners 
of  the  plate  coming  against  the  round  sides  of  the  basin  keep 
the  plate  near  the  top  of  the  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  hypo, 
to  soak  out  and  fall  to  the  bottom  ; they  may  then  be  set  up 
on  end  to  dry,  not  near  a fire.  I think  the  chrysoidine 
may  be  obtained  at  Judson’s.  What  I use  is  dark  led  tissue 
paper,  varnished  with  shellac  varnish,  as  the  front  of  a 
lantern  which  holds  a small  parafiine  lamp. 

0-- 

“PHOTOGRAPHED  LIKE  THAT!”* 
Doubtless,  many  persons  would  be  glad  to  bring  the  sun 
into  the  Libel  Court.  After  an  evening  party,  prolonged 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  his  Celestial  Majesty 
(who,  by  the  way,  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Emperor  of  China)  frequently  dispels  the  illusions 
conjured  up  by  the  most  delicate  rouge  and  the  very  finest 
hlanc  de  perle.  Yet,  after  all,  the  family  brougham,  or  the 
less-aristocratic  four-wheeler,  afford  ample  and  welcome 
shelter  to  those  who  desire  to  shield  their  charms  from  any- 
thing more  searching  than  wax  candle-light.  But  when  the 
sun  calls  to  his  aid  photography,  the  consequences  are  more 
serious,  because  longer  enduring.  The  school-boy’s  earliest 
experience  is  the  meaning  of  Utera  scripta  manet,  aud  the 
belle’s  last  lesson,  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  an 
unflattering  negative.  That  this  is  certainly  the  case  has 
been  proved  by  the  declaration  on  oath  of  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  fairest  of  our  beauties,  that  the  threat  of  a solici- 
tor (usually  more  efficacious  than  the  aid  of  wild  omnibus- 
horses)  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  popular 
cartes  in  fashionable  sbop-wiudows. 

At  such  a time  as  this,  when  photography  is  claiming  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  better-known  sun-pictures,  with  a view 
to  submitting  them  to  a little  amiable  criticism.  To  deal 
harshly  with  an  “ arrangement  ” of  forest  trees,  hatchets 
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unstarched  shirts,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  wonid  bo  as  cruel  as, 
breaking  a butterfly  on  the  wheel,  or  writing  something  in- 
tentionally savage  about  the  rather  ludicrous  demeanour  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers  in  the  lucrative  character  of  Recorder 
of  London.  Again,  actors  and  actresses  should  bo  free  from 
hostile  commentary  wheu  they  appear  on  paste,  instead  of 
deal,  boards.  In  an  age  of  advertising,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  eminent  tragedians  should  desire  to  show  their  heads, 
and  burlesque  artistes  their  feet,  to  thousands  of  perambula- 
ting admirers.  He  who  gazes  upon  talent  in  the  shop  in 
the  morning,  is  frequently  induced  to  stare  at  talent  from 
the  pit  in  the  evening.  The  reigning  goddesses  of 
our  salons,  now  that  it  is  known  that  they  are  photo- 
graphed against  their  will,  should  also  be  allowed 
to  escape  the  reviewer’s  pen.  Accidents  will  always 
happen,  and  it  is  a lady’s  misfortune,  rather  than  her 
fault,  if  she  be  caught  by  an  energetic  operator  in  the  midst 
of  an  artificial  snowstorm,  or  in  the  act  of  trying  on  a “ large 
and  furry  hat.”  But  the  matter  is  altogether  different  with 
public  characters  of  the  male  sex.  It  would  bo  absurd  in  the 
extreme  to  pretend,  even  for  a moment,  that  statesmen, 
generals,  and  bishops,  had  been  forced  before  a hostile  camera. 
These  individuals  are  free  agents,  and  although  the  expression 
upon  some  of  their  faces  certainly  suggests  the  idea  that  a 
photographer  is  threatening  them  with  a revolver,  from 
behind  a corner,  while  he  offers  them  the  choice  of  death  or 
immobility,  the  chances  are,  that  the  scene  of  their  martyr- 
dom was,  at  any  rate,  disassociated  with  recollections  of 
personal  violence.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  assertion 
on  the  ground  that  the  carte-de-visite  of  the  Premier  was 
unquestionably  executed  “ by  Royal  command.”  But  then, 
it  must  bo  remembered,  that  when  the  Queen  most  graciously 
ordered  Lord  Beaconsfleld  “ to  be  taken,”  ller  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  left  the  details  of  the  picture  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
her  distinguished  subject.  Lo'd  Beaconsfield,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  alone,  is  responsible  for  the  strange  wide-awake 
hat,  the  incongruous  frock  coat,  and  the  duly  obtrusive 
shirt  collar.  The  expression  of  simulated  interest  in  the 
advertisement  sheet  of  the  newspaper  he  is  reading  is  also 
his  lordship’s  own.  The  humour  of  the  idea  is  quaint  in  the 
extreme,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  foil  to  the  almost  tragic 
poetry  of  the  languid  grasp  in  which  the  journal 
18  wearily — oh,  so  wearily — held.  But,  taken  altogether,  the 
picture  is  disappointing.  The  levity  of  the  shirt-collar  is 
too  marked,  and  the  fun  of  the  wide-awake  hat  too  broad. 
Remembering  the  circumstances  under  which  his  portrait 
was  being  taken,  Lord  Beaconsfield  evidently  wished  to  per- 
petrate a harmless  and  dignified  joke,  calculated  to  raise  a 
kindly  patronising  smile  to  royal  lips.  In  this  he  must 
have  failed,  as  bis  picture,  to  be  frank,  only  proves  him  to 
be  an  author  capable  of  sartorial  buffoonery.  Leaving  the 
Premier,  and  turning  to  a photograph  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a strange  resemblance 
immediately  appears.  The  expression  of  dignity  is  common 
to  both.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  is  merely  pretending, 
while  Lord  Uartington  is  severely  in  earnest.  The  heir  of 
Devonshire  glares  indignantly,  as  if  his  pride  had  been 
trodden  in  the  very  dust  by  some  one  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  really  ought  to  conseit  to  appear  as  “ the  Third 
Officer,”  in  the  “ Lady  of  Lyons,”  in  some  amateur  theatri- 
ccls.  The  angry  fire  in  his  left  eye  seems  to  say,  “ I will 
play  Claude  Melnotte,  or — nothing!”  A ferocious  ex- 
pression is  also  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  which  is  only  half  subdued  by  the  prominent  in- 
troduction of  a pair  of  broad-rimmed  spectacles.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  appears  with  his  head  defiantly  thrown  back, 
with  his  hair  flowing  behind  him.  Lord  Cranbrook  adopts 
the  same  pose,  but  with  considerably  less  capillary  adorn- 
ment than  his  noble  model.  The  ample  tresses  and  Byron- 
collar  of  Lord  Salisbury,  coupled  with  a certain  sort  of  sweet 
melancholy  in  the  gaze  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  foster  the 
hope  that  some  day  his  lordship  may  be  inclined  to  publish 
a little  book  of  poems  entitled,  “Sighs  from  the  Breast  of 
a Stricken  Gazelle.”  Mr.  Smith,  in  one  of  b is  cartes,  appears 
with  bis  hands  thrust  in  his  trouser  pockets,  nourishing 


the  impression  that  be  is,  several  inches  of  him,  a sailor.  It 
will  be  evident  at  once  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  a First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  leave  this  nautical  ide.a  firmly 
planted  in  the  public  mind.  Turning  from  the  State  to 
the  Church,  several  cartes  appear  under  the  heading  of 
“The  New  Cardinal.”  A glance  discovers  that  it  is  John 
Henry  Newman,  wearing  the  same  costume  as  His  Eminence 
of  Westminster,  Dr.  Manning.  Some  time  ago,  a photo- 
graph was  published  of  the  Head  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory, 
in  which  the  Professsor  was  depicted  with  an  expectant  smile 
upon  his  lips,  as  if  ho  were  waiting  to  hear  a joke  or  a good 
story.  The  present  portrait  appears  to  bo  a sequel  of  the 
former  one.  Ilis  Eminence  has  heard  the  anecdote  in  this 
picture,  and  seems  to  be  observing  with  gentle  melancholy, 
“ Come,  come,  it  won’t  do.  Your  narrative  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  I heard  it  years  before  I went  to  Oxford.  Now,  don’t 
speak — I know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  are  about 
to  ask  me  when  a door  is  not  a door  ? ’I’ake  my  word  for 
it,  my  good  young  man,  I really  know  the  answer.”  Close 
to  the  latest  made  English  Cardinal  is  usually  found  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  seems  to  bo  divided  between  sur- 
prise at  finding  himself  photographed,  and  determination  in 
maintaining  his  dignity  under  the  exceptionally  trying 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Di.  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple, 
appears  in  long  flowing  locks,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the 
neatly  arranged  “ head  of  hair  ” of  the  Reverend  Newman 
Hall.  The  latter  Reverend  gentleman  assumes  an  attitu  e 
evidently  roughly  copied  from  the  pose  of  a bishop  of  the 
fourteenth  century  blessing  his  flock.  After  gazing  upon 
this  rather  cramped  position,  it  is  quite  a relief  to  turn  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  comfortably  seated  upon  a very  easy  chair. 
Turning  from  the  Church  to  the  Army,  the  most 
remarkable  portrait  reveals  it.self  in  the  likeness  of 
Lord  Chelmsford.  This  well-known  warrior  is  found 
in  an  admirably  cut  suit  of  mufti  and  an  auti- 
regulation  beard.  The  right  hand  of  his  lordship 
rests  upon  a gigantic  book  (apparently,  a pantomimic 
edition  of  the  Field  Eiercises),  and  with  his  left — doubtless 
in  the  absence  of  a Field  Marshal’s  baton — he  clutches  at  a 
packet  of  long-shaped  envelopes.  It  is  almost  startling  to 
find  a tactician  of  such  world-renowned  eminence  so  gentle 
in  appearance,  and  seemingly  so  simple,  as,  certainly,  not 
one  man  in  a thousand  would  guess  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  proved  himself  a second  Wellington.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  “ tones  down  ” a very  evident  shooting  coat,  with 
a dozen  and-a  half  of  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  Orders. 
But  the  hero  of  the  hour  among  the  warriors  is,  without 
question,  Captain  Carey.  This  gallant  officer  also  (strange 
to  say)  assumes  mufti,  and  relinquishes  the  well-used  sword 
lor  a walking  stick.  The  ex-King  of  the  Zulus  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  or  rather  his  head,  as  Cetewayo’s  photographs, 
in  European  costume,  have  not  yet  reached  this  country, 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  full  dress  of  Ilis  Majesty  is  most 
likely  unconventionally  scanty.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
to  turn  to  Art,  is  remarkable  for  a curiously-constructed 
waistcoat,  which  the  author  of  the  “ Stones  of  Venice” 
apparently  is  anxious  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Mr.  Alfred  'Tennyson  in 
an  old  Inverness  cape  of  quaint  design,  but  not  very  im- 
posing appearance.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  por- 
trait in  the  collection  is  the  likeness  of  Lord  Lome,  for  it 
fully  accounts  for  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Marquis  to 
Canada.  After  gazing  upon  the  woiidei  fully-trimmed  over- 
coat assumed  by  his  Lordship,  with  its  eccentric  sbeves, 
huge  collar,  and  gigantic  buttons,  it  becomes  plain,  to  the 
meanest  apprehension,  that  such  a garment  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  worn  in  England. 

Columns  might  be  filled  with  further  remarks  upon  the 
photographs  in  the  shop-windows,  but,  from  a few,  learn  the 
rest.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  until  the 
secret  of  taking  portraits  with  the  aid  of  the  sun  is  lost,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  subjects  for  creating  laughter.  So  long  as 
popular  men  patronise  photography,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
suggestions  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  on  the 
5th  November. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Some  months  ago,  we  gave  in  these  pages  details  of  the 
method  which  Mr.  Woodbury  had  devised  of  producing 
phosphorescent  photographs — pictures  which  were  self- 
luminous  in  the  dark.  The  method  Mr.  Woodbury  found 
successful  consisted  in  using  the  powder  process,  sometimes 
described  as  the  “ dusting-on  ” process,  using  a phosphor- 
escent powder  to  adhere  to  the  tacky  image  formed  by  ex- 
posing a bichromated  syrup  under  a cliche.  Herr 
Warnerke  has  not  been  successful  with  that  method,  but 
he  has  employed  a still  more  simple  plan  of  securing  his 
luminous  picture.  He  simply  takes  an  ordinary  trans- 
parency and  backs  it  with  a plate  coated  with  the  phos- 
phorescent substance,  which,  showing  through  the  lights  or 
trausparent  parts  of  the  photograph,  at  once  gives  alumin- 
ous image  in  the  dark. 

The  substance  used  by  Mr.  Warnerke  was  sulphide  of 
calcium.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  substances 
are  not  self-luminous,  but  have  the  power  of  absorbing  and 
storing  up  light  which  has  shone  upon  them.  A plate 
coated  with  such  a substance  exposed  to  sunlight  will,  if 
placed  in  contact  with  a negative  and  a sensitive  plate,  be 
found  to  have  actually  stored  sufficient  light  to  print  an 
image  of  the  negative  on  the  sensitive  plate.  An  American 
contemporary,  referring  to  the  matter,  says  : — 

“Two  patents  have  been  recently  taken  out  in  England 
for  phosphorescent  powders.  One  of  the  patentees  states, 
in  his  specification,  that  his  object  is  to  obtain  and  utilize 
at  nighttime  the  light  absorbed  during  daytime  from  sun- 
light or  an  artificial  light,  either  by  employing  the  powders 
after  exposure,  or  by  augmenting  their  brilliancy  by  means 
of  electricity.  The  powders  are  made  by  taking  lOO  parts 
by  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime  pro- 
duced by  the  calcination  of  sea  shells ; secondly,  lOl)  parts 
of  lime  rendered  chemically  pure  by  calcination,  and  after 
the  above  are  mixed,  25  parts  of  calcined  sea  salt  are  added, 
then  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  sulphur  incor- 
porated therewith  by  sublimation,  3 to  7 per  cent,  of  colour- 
ing matter  in  a powdered  form  composed  of  mono-sulphuret 
of  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  uranium,  magnesium,  alum- 
inum, or  other  minerals  or  substances,  producing  the  same 
appearances,  i.e.,  which  become  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
other  patentee  says  of  his  phosphorescent  substance,  that 
he  prefers  calcined  oyster  shells  combined  with  sulphur  by 
exposure  to  sufficient  heat,  or  a paste  formed  of  neutral 
arseniate  of  baryta  and  gum  tragacanth  or  sulphide  of 
Btrontia,  or  sulphide  of  barium  in  combination  with  a 
small  percentage  of  magnesia.  For  rendering  walls  or 
surfaces  for  advertising  or  other  purposes  lumiuous  in  the 
dark,  they  are  coated  with  an  adhesive  substance.  The 
phosphorescent  substance  is  then  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  then  coated  with  transparent  varnish  or  other  trans- 
parent Bubstance." 


THOTOGRAPHIC  VISITING  CARDS. 

When  the  carto-de-visite  portrait  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public,  the  intention  was  that  it  should  be  actually  used  as  a 
visiting  card.  Whether  it  was  ever  practically  employed  for 
such  a purpose  to  any  appreciable  extent  we  cannot  say  ; but 
if  it  were,  the  practice  never  obtained  generally.  The  pretty 
little  portraits  were  treasured  and  preserved,  and  at  one 
time  acquired  temporarily  a new  name,  being  preserved  in 
albums,  and  called  album  portraits.  The  name  carte  portrait 
was,  however,  generally  retained,  although  the  idea  of  using 
them  as  real  visiting  cards  had  passed  away. 

It  appears  there  is  some  probability  of  the  idea  being  re- 
vived. A correspondent  of  the  Queen,  in  a column  devoted  to 
“ Etiquette,”  says  : — “ Send  your  visiting  caid  by  post  in  the 
ohape  of  a photograph — a true  carte-de-visite — which  would 
be  not  only  n reminder,  but  an  interesting  one,  and  which 
would  give  rise  to  conversatiou  and  criticism  such  as  now 
follows  a personal  visit,  but  sooner  over.  Let  the  costume 
of  the  portrait  define  the  nature  of  the  ‘ call  if  very  distant, 
send  a card  in  evening  or  court  dress  ; if  more  friendly,  send 
one  in  visiting  or  walking  dress.  It  might  be  de  rigueur 
never  to  send  the  same  impression,  and  thus  the  expense  in- 
vclred  would  be  as  flattering  as  the  hire  of  a brougham  or 
the  waste  of  half  a day.  No  bad  notion  this,  and  one 
which  might  lead  to  a painless  reform.” 

If  such  a plan  become  the  fashion,  it  will  inevitably  give 
increasing  occupation  to  the  portraitist,  especially  if,  as 
suggested,  it  be  made  de  rigueur  never  to  leave  a second 
impression  from  the  same  negative.  The  idea  is  a good  one, 
and  photographers  of  taste  may  facilitate  its  adoption  by 
deviling  a neat  eflective  style  for  the  portrait  and  card,  for 
a special  style  will  be  necessary.  The  ordinary  card  portrait 
mounted  on  a coloured  enamel  card,  and  covered  at  the  back 
with  the  adTertisement  of  the  portraitist,  would  never  be 
adopted.  A neat  white — or,  it  may  be,  cream-coloured — card 
with  space  for  the  written  or  engraved  name,  and  a small 
but  pleasing  style  of  portrait,  is  what  is  required.  Above  all, 
the  thing  must  not  be  loud  or  vulgar.  Something  neat  and 
unobtrusive  is  desirable.  Here  is  opportunity  for  the  photo- 
grapher with  taste  to  exercise  his  invention.  If  such  a 
fashion  were  once  generally  adopted  in  society,  a steady 
and  permanent  addition  to  the  occupation  and  income  of 
many  photographic  portraitists  will  bo  secured — a point 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 


THE  FHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  portraiture  did  not  consti- 
tute so  prominent  a feature  of  the  present  Exhibition  as  of 
many  preceding  ones;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  much 
good  work  in  this  important  line.  America  sends  us  some 
of  the  best.  The  time  was  when  we  looked  to  America 
for  special  excellence  in  technical  effects  : brilliant,  clean, 
sharp  photography  was  frequently  produced  in  America, 
but  tew  persons  thought  of  looking  for  the  highest  ex- 
amples of  art  photography  beyond  the  Atlantic.  This  has 
of  late  years  been  considerably  changed,  and  in  portraiture, 
at  least,  we  find  especial  art  qualities  present  in  the  ex- 
amples of  American  work  which  come  under  our  notice. 
On  the  tables,  unfrained,  will  be  found  a fine  collection  of 
the  portrait  studies  of  Mr.  Napoleon  Sarony,  an  English 
photographer  in  so  far  as  he  commenced  his  photographic 
career  in  this  country,  but  resident  in  New  York,  and  as 
a photographic  portraitist,  probably  not  surpassed  in  any 
country.  Freshness  and  originality  of  pose,  grace  of  out- 
line, and  richness  of  light  and  shade,  characterize  his  work, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  faithfulness  of  likeness  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  more  showy  characteristics.  Of  the  por- 
traits shown  is  one  of  a charming  English  actress — Miss  Ada 
Cavendish — which  is  admirable  as  a likeness.  Mr.  Sarony’s 
portraits  are  mounted  in  a style  which  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion, but  which  has  not  hitherto  been  received  with  much 
favour  amongst  English  photographers.  The  print  jg 
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mounted  very  nearly  close  up  to  the  edge  of  a stout  piece 
of  cardboard,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  edge 
of  which  is  bevelled  towards  the  front,  and  gilt.  Large 
prints,  whole-plate,  and  of  a size  much  longer,  are  so 
mounted,  and  are  very  effective. 

Even  the  West  of  America  has  become  a pioneer  of  art 
progress.  Mr.  Kocher,  of  Chicago,  has  sent  a fine  display 
of  portraiture  of  all  sizes,  from  cabinets  upwards,  aud  all 
exceedingly  good ; perfect  technical  photography  is  pre- 
sent in  every  frame,  and  very  high  art  qualities  in  many. 
Like  the  works  of  Sarony,  these  are  distinguished  by 
freshness  aud  originality  of  pose.  If  we  were  disposed  to 
find  fault,  we  might  say  that  at  times  there  is  a little  too 
much  straining  after  action,  many  of  the  full-length  figures 
being  engaged  in  doing  something  in  which  the  action  is 
apparent ; and  suspended  action  in  a picture  is  apt  to  be- 
come irritating.  The  large  pictures — si.xteen  by  twelve 
and  upwards — are  chieQy  of  full-length  figures  of  ladies  ; 
and  the  grace,  beauty,  and  elegant  dress  of  American 
ladies  lend  themselves  materially  to  artistic  effect  in  the 
pictures.  The  interiors — which,  for  the  most  part,  form 
the  backgrounds  of  the  portraits — are  well  managed  and 
well  subordinated,  all  aiding  the  primary  aim  aud  motive 
of  the  picture — the  portrait.  In  some  of  these  pictures 
there  is  a slight  tendency  to  blackness,  from  deep  printing, 
we  think.  Two  we  have  especially  marked  as  free  from 
this,  and  having  a fine  sense  of  space  in  the  room  interior 
in  which  the  figure  stands  ; these  are  a portrait  of  Miss 
Emma  Thursby  (285),  and  one  entitled  “ Departing”  (313). 
The  work  is  so  good  throughout,  that  we  are  glad  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Rocher  on  his  well-earned  medal. 

Baby  portraiture  is  a prominent  feature  in  the  present 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  prince  of  baby-portraitists, 
has  not  given  us  one  of  his  usual  large  frames  full  of  infan- 
tile charms ; but  he  has  sent  a few  studies  of  rare  beauty, 
alike  as  photography,  art,  and  childhood.  Ilis  series  of 
portraits  of  royal  children,  printed  in  red,  after  the  fashion 
of  Bartollozi’s  well-known  engravings,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  children,  in  spite  of  their  royal  birth,  are  really  veiy 
pretty — some  of  them  exceedingly  charming — and  the  por- 
traiture is  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  best  style,  whilst  the  exquisitely 
luminous  quality  of  the  red  pigment  prints  is  singularly 
satisfactory.  The  studies  of  expression  in  similar  style  are 
equally  fine.  Mr.  H.  J.  Byrne’s  frames  of  child  portraiture, 
produced  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  plates,  are  very  excellent 
indeed,  displaying  fine  photography,  and  admirable  manage- 
ment of  children.  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  also  has  very  good 
examples  of  children’s  portraiture  produced  by  the  aid  of 
gelatine  plates.  The  various  examples  of  portraiture  on 
gelatine  plates  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  on  wet  collo- 
dion. A frame  of  cabinet  and  carte  portraits  (89),  the 
negatives  having  been  taken  on  these  plates  by  Arthur 
King,  are  excellent.  Two  frames  of  similar  portraits  from 
gelatine  negatives  by  E.  Gregson  and  Sons  are  also  very  ex- 
cellent. The  portraits  from  gelatine  negatives  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cowan — or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  by  Messrs,  lldl  and 
Saunders,  of  Pot chtsier  Terrace — are  more  than  excellent. 
The  pair  of  upright  pictures  (100  and  128)  are  singularly 
fine.  They  are  printed  on  opal  glass  in  carbon,  and  the 
first  named  is  interesting  to  photographers  for  an  element 
of  effect  worthy  of  note.  A delicate  tint  surrounds  the 
image,  very  similar  to  an  iudia  tint.  This  tint  is  obtained 
simply  by  the  aid  of  the  “ safe  edge”  of  the  carbon  tissue, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  opal,  leaving  a margin  of  clean 
opal  beyond.  The  boy’s  portrait  (128)  is  unsurpassed  by 
anything  in  the  Exhibition  by  the  grace  and  ease  of  the 
pose.  It  is  well  worthy  of  examination  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  painted  floral  effects  on  the  background  screen 
are  combiutd  and  supplemented  in  the  most  natural  manner 
by  the  real  accessories  jilaced  beside  them.  The  picture  is 
a gem  in  every  respect,  aud  most  worthily  wins  its  medal. 
Some  other  carbon  prints  from  gelatine  negatives  (288)  by 
the  same  firm  are  also  exceedingly  fine.  The  portraits  by 
the  powder  process  (238  and  275)  by  the  same  firm  are  very 


charming.  Portraits  from  gelatine  negatives,  taken  in  an 
ordinary  sitting  room,  by  W.  Cobb  and  Son,  are  very  good 
for  the  conditions  ; but  the  effect  of  the  lighting  is  some- 
what heavy.  A frame  of  large  portraits  (137),  by  M. 
Boucher,  of  Brighton,  is  very  noticeable  for  the  general 
richness  of  light  and  shade,  and  for  the  excellence  of  each 
portrait  when  examined  in  detail.  The  frame  consists  of 
half-a  dozen  portraits,  all  very  fine.  No.  1,  “ The  Aga’s 
Favourite,”  is  ahso  our  favourite.  No.  2,  “ From  Erin’s 
Green  Isle,”  is  also  exceedingly  charming.  The  portraits 
are  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  amongst  photographers 
as  the  Salomonesque  style,  which  is  distinguished  by 
largeness  and  massiveness  of  manner.  These,  for  highly- 
finished  portraits,  are  singularly  free  from  retouching. 
There  are  several  examples  of  portraiture  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  light.  Of  these  some  very  excellent  specimens 
are  exhibited  by  the  Luxograph  Conq^any,  and  several 
others  by  the  same  light  are  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Alder,  which  are  very  excellent  indeed,  and  apparently  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  portraits  by  ordinary  daylight. 
V''arious  examples  of  the  work  of  the  electric  light  are  sent  by 
Mr.  Vander  VVeyde.  The  skill  of  an  artist  of  considerable 
taste  is  manifest  in  these,  and  the  lighting,  although  a little 
peculiar  in  some,  is  very  effective.  Mr.  Hazard’s  frame  of 
portraits  in  fancy  dresses  by  artificial  light  contaitis  some 
excellent  photographs.  It  is  a pity  the  effect  of  the  frame 
is  marred  by  the  bizarre  arrangement  of  the  pictures. 
The  same  is  true  of  a frame  of  good  portraits  by  Sir.  J.  S. 
Catford.  Several  very  fine  examples  of  large  portraiture 
sent  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Robert  Annin,  Professor 
Rainy,  M.D.,  Lawrence  Hill,  Professor  Lister,  and  Dr. 
Dixon,  are  all  noble  examples  of  portraiture,  in  a stylo 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  men  pourtrayed.  James 
Russell  aud  Sons  send  some  very  fine  examples  of  por- 
traiture, one  of  which,  a group  of  three  ladies  (229),  has 
been  distinguished  by  a medal.  A frame  of  cabinet  por- 
traits by  Lombardi  is  very  good,  and  a similar  adjoining 
frame,  by  Barry  and  Co.,  is  very  excellent.  A series  of 
four  frames,  entitled  “ Little  People  and  their  Pets  ” 
(268  to  271),  by  G.  W'^atmough  Webster,  consisting  of  por- 
traits of  children  and  their  dolls  or  other  toys,  is  worthy  of 
very  high  praise  for  their  rare  excellency.  The  number 
of  portraits  is  very  large,  and  the  variety  of  effect,  and 
good  effect,  is  amazing.  The  portraits  are  full  of  action 
and  expression,  and  display  much  tact  and  skill,  as  well 
as  artistic  feeling  and  mastery  of  photography.  Lombardi 
has  some  very  fine  large  portraits,  277  to  279  being  ex- 
cellent examples.  II.  S.  Mendelsohn  has  a fine  frame  of 
studies  taken  on  dry  plates,  containing  some  excellent 
work.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  a fine  portrait  of  a lady  (294), 
unfortunately  skyed  beyond  examination.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Laws  sends  some  good  examples  of  gaslight  portraiture, 
which  will  be  examined  with  interest.  We  think,  however, 
that  he  has  not  sent  his  best  examples.  Mr.  Baker  sends 
children  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  which  are  very  good. 
Mr.  Fry  has  a frame  of  good  portraiture  on  gelatine  plates. 

Ill  some  cases,  portraits  and  genre  studies  run  so  much 
in  the  same  groove  that  we  have  probably  left  some  por- 
traits to  be  noticed  as  subject  pictures.  These  will  duly 
come  in  a future  issue. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Iron  Age  of  Photography — Progress  of  Photo- 
TYPiE— Union  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Trade  Inte- 
rests OF  Photographers — New  Work  on  Photography 
WITH  Gel.\tine. 

The  Iron  Age  of  Photography. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France  there  were  read  two 
highly  interesting  papers,  the  one  by  M.  Poitevin,  the 
other  by  M.  Henri  Pellet.  In  both  of  these  papers  pro- 
cesses were  described  for  taking  positive  photographs 
depending  on  the  application  of  a salt  of  iron.  Oxalate  of 
iron  is  used  as  a developer  in  the  new  gelatino-bromide 
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processes,  just  as  the  sulphate  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  those  depending  on  wet  collodion.  Recently  1 called 
the  attention  of  my  esteemed  readers  to  a process  for  taking 
Woodburytypes,  in  which  is  used  gelatine  rendered  insolu- 
ble by  the  application  of  iron  perchloride  mixed  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid.  The  gelatine  thus  made  insoluble  is 
again  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  the  luminous  rays. 
From  these  few  instances  which  I am  able  to  adduce,  and 
which  I could  easily  make  more  numerous,  may  we  not 
conclude  that  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  a time — or, 
rather,  we  have  reached  a stage — in  the  life  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  which  will  one  day,  perhaps,  receive  the  name 
of  the  iron  age?  Not  that  the  age  of  silver  is  past;  on 
the  contrary,  it  still  exists,  and  in  an  improved  condition,  by 
the  employment  of  gold  and  of  platinum  ; but,  at  any  rate, 
we  are  approaching  a period  when  iron  would  seem  to  be 
about  to  occupy  a more  important  position  in  photography 
— a position  where  it  will  reign  supreme  by  the  side  of  and 
jointly  with  two  other  bodies  : one  carbon,  partly  belonging 
to  the  mineral,  partly  to  the  organic  kingdom  ; the  other, 
gelatine,  belonging  to  the  organic  kingdom  alone.  The 
process  for  taking  positive  prints  described  by  M.  Poitevin 
endeavours  to  realise  a more  economical  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  pictures  by  utilizing  the  reducing  action  of  a proto- 
salt of  iron  on  some  easily  reducible  substance  like  silver 
chloride.  In  effect,  however,  this  method  is  new  neither 
in  theory  nor  in  practice  ; iron  sulphate  has  a powerful 
reducing  action,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  to  make  visi- 
ble the  latent  image  impressed  on  silver  iodide.  So  also 
iron  oxalate  is  used  for  reducing  in  \Villis’s  platinum  pro- 
cess ; and  the  same  organic  salt  is  made  to  play  a similar 
part  in  developing  a negative  on  gelatino-bromide  ; all  of 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started  : 
the  employment  of  the  reducing  action  of  the  salts  of  iron  for 
obtaining  prints,  either  in  Prussian  blue,  as  in  the  cyaiio/er 
process  of  M.  Pellet ; or  in  black,  as  in  the  ordinary  nega- 
tives by  the  ferrocyanide  method  ; or  as  in  the  present  plan 
proposed  by  M.  Poitevin.  Of  all  these  reactions  of  iron, 
the  most  interesting  will,  no  doubt,  be  that  which  will 
make  possible  a new  inverse  process  of  phototypie  or  carbon 
printing.  I say  inverse,  because,  by  such  a process,  we 
should  take  a positive  image  from  a positive,  while 
in  the  ordinary  processes  a negative  is  required,  in 
order  to  obtain  a positive.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
gelatine  films  have  been  rendered  insoluble  by  im- 
mersing them  in  a bath  of  iron  perchloride  and  tartaric 
or  citric  acid,  their  sensitiveness  is  very  considerably  re- 
duced ; such  a film  of  gelatine,  even  when  very  thin  and 
slightly  coloured,  requires  an  exposure  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  direct  sunlight  in  order  to  acquire  complete  solu- 
bility, In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  must  try  to  increase 
the  sensitiveness  of  the.se  films.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  object  will  be  attained,  and  we  shall  then  possess  a 
very  effective  photographic  process,  founded  ou  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  M.  Poitevin,  enabling  us  to  work 
with  sensitized  papers,  which,  as  the  gelatine  is  first  made 
insoluble,  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  keep- 
ing for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
important  questions,  therefore,  which  present  themselves 
to  our  scientific  photographers  is  the  discovery  of  a sub- 
stance which  can  confer  greater  sensitiveness  on  the  gela- 
tine film,  that  has  been  rendered  completely  insoluble  by  a 
salt  of  iron,  when, exposed  to  the  action  of  the  luminous 
rays.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Poitevin  is  a true  one ; of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  capable  of  proof.  But 
there  still  remains  something  to  be  done  in  order  that  it 
may  produce  practical  results,  and  that  something  is  to 
render  more  sensitive  the  films  of  gelatine  that  have  been 
previously  made  insoluble.  I think  we  may  consider  it 
certain  that  this  object  will  ultimately  be  attained,  and 
we  shall  then  have  made  another  step  in  advance,  and 
shall  have  given  our  modern  stage  of  photography  a fur- 
ther right  to  the  title  of  the  iron  age. 

Progi  ess  of  Phototypie. — Some  specimens  of  artotype,  the 
name  by  which  the  process  of  phototypie  is  known  in 


the  United  States  of  America,  have  been  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  able  and  intelligent  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer.  A careful  examination  of  these 
photographs,  which  were  produced  in  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Uarroun  and  Bierstadt,  show  that  phototypie  is  practised 
with  very  considerable  success  in  the  new  world.  Prints 
of  the  same  kind  are  also  produced  in  Germany,  especially 
at  Munich,  by  tlerr  Obernetter,  and  the  American  sam- 
ples which  I have  in  ray  possession  seem  to  be  quite  of 
equal  exce’lence  with  those  that  came  to  us  from  Munich. 
They  have  quite  the  same  appearance,  so  that  I am  induced 
to  believe  that  the  process  by  which  they  have  been 
taken  is  no  other  than  that  of  Herr  Obernetter  himself. 
In  England,  where  this  special  branch  of  our  art  is  far 
from  having  attained  that  stage  of  development  which  it 
merits,  there  are  also  excellent  results,  which  challenge 
universal  admiration,  produced  by  this  method  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Autotype  Company.  The  more  I examine 
these  beautiful  results  the  more  decided  is  my  conviction 
that  this  process  stands  first  in  point  of  usefulness  and 
general  adaptibility  ; all  the  other  processes  are  but  auxi- 
liary methods  serviceable  under  certain  circumstances ; 
but  for  obtaining  a number  of  prints  on  a really  commer- 
cial scale  there  is  no  other  photographic  process  to  which 
we  can  have  recourse  except  that  of  phototypie,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  worked. 

Trades  Union  for  the  Photographic  Industry  in  Trance. — 
My  esteemed  friend  M.  Stebbing,  in  a letter  which  he  has 
written  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photogrophie,  praises  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  animates  the  whole  body  of  photographers  in 
Eugband,  as  illustrated  by  the  handsome  subscriptions,  by 
Mr.  Henderson  and  others,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a 
photogra])hic  club.  In  France  the  same  spirit  no  doubt 
exists,  but  the  manifestations  of  it  are  far  from  being  so 
spontaneous  as  they  are  with  you.  I am  in  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  some  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  arouse  this 
spirit,  and  the  formation  of  a union,  embracing  all  the 
photographers  of  France  and  her  colonies,  which  the 
Ohambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photogrophie  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  promoting,  will  afford  a good  proof  of  its  existence. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  a representative  body  should  be 
established  at  Paris,  a body  which  would  have  an  influence 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  who  belonged  to 
it.  Such  a union  is  a matter  of  necessity  for  an  industry 
which  is  still  too  young  to  have  traditions  to  look  back  to, 
so  that  no  organization  exists,  either  legal  or  administra- 
tive, corresponding  to  the  wants  of  the  profession.  A 
special  organ  in  the  press,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests,  will  serve  as  a bond  of 
union  between  all  the  members  of  this  general  guild,  and 
thus  a void  would  be  filled,  and  the  wishes  would  be  met 
of  an  importaut  profession  which  already  numbers  more 
thau  5,000  members,  aud  which  does  business  annually,  on 
an  average,  amounting  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  This  proposal,  which  I brought  forward  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  all  the  members  present,  aud  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  put  it  into  practice.  A committee 
will  be  nominated  for  this  ])urpose,  aud  soon  we  may  hope 
to  see  a photographic  union  inactive  working  order,  always 
ready  to  help  and  promote  all  efforts  in  furtherance  of  the 
study  of  our  art,  and  to  defend  the  interests  ou  which  rest 
the  prosperity  of  our  profession  ; always  anxious  to  stimu- 
late the  industrial,  aud,  consequently,  technical  progress 
of  photographic  science.  Though  we  cannot  reckon  on  so 
large  a material  assistance  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Stebbing 
in  his  acoouiit  of  the  establishment  of  the  English  club, 
we  may  at  any  rate  rely  ou  a considerable  contiibutiou  of 
good  wishes,  and  that  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  at 
all  events,  to  attain  the  object  in  view'. 

New  Ikorl;  by  M.  Chardon. — Yet  another  book  on  photo- 
graphy has  been  published  by  M.  Gauthier- Villars ; this 
time  it  is  a description  of  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
I process  as  worked  by  M.  A.  Chardon.  It  would  be  suj)er- 
fluous  to  repeat  here  how  conscientious  this  author  is  in  all 
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the  work  that  he  undertakes,  and  how  all  that  he  says  is 
always  worthy  of  our  best  attention.  In  the  instance 
before  us  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  abandonment  of  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver,  notwithstanding  its  comparative  slow- 
ness, falls  heavy  on  M.  Chardon’s  heart  ; he  does  not  wish 
to  give  it  up  altogether,  but  he  feels  that  though  the  collo- 
dion process  has,  and  always  will  have,  some  good  in  it, 
gelatine  emulsions  cannot  possibly  be  ignored,  so  he  does 
his  best  to  study  the  latter  exhaustively.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  absolutely  new  in  this  little  tract,  but  it  con- 
tains a correct  and  clear  general  account  of  the  process, 
which  can  only  be  read  with  profit.  In  time  we  shall  no 
doubt  realize  the  improvements  which  this  beautiful  pro- 
cess still  lacks,  and  then  the  last  doubts  of  our  learned 
colleague  will  be  removed.  Leon  Vidal. 


soap  and  water,  the  silver  and  iodine  stains  disappear  with* 
out  the  use  of  any  cyanide  at  all. 

It  takes  longer  to  describe  this  simple  operation  than  is 
consumed  in  doing  it,  and  by  a most  ordinary  economy  of 
time  the  busiest  operator  need  not  lo.«e  a moment. 

This  is  a small  matter  I know,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to 
some  photographer  who  appreciates  how  much  disgust  the 
usual  soiled  hands  inspire,  tor  very  many  people  believe  the 
black  colour  homes  oft  on  their  faces  or  dress,  and  will  aid 
him  in  the  neatness  so  essential  to  success. 

A little  more  neatness  as  regards  spotted  clothes  and  linen 
would  not  be  amiss,  and  then  tlie  usual  trade-marks  would 
bo  relegated  to  the  resting-place  of  long  hair  and  mighty 
hats,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  a photo- 
graper  from  any  other  gentleman. 


S.VCCHARO-SULITIATE  DPWELOPER. 


The  saccharo-sulphate  developer,  first  recommended  in  the 
News  finds  favour  in  France.  The  Moniteur  says: — “Mr. 
Darricau  of  Marseilles  sends  us  the  formula  of  a developing 
solution  through  which,  he  says,  a wonderful  rapidity  is 
obtained.  Here  it  is  : 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  100  c.  c. 

Sacchaso-sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  12l  grains 

.\cetic  acid,  cystallizable  ...  ...  50  drops 

“ This  developer  imparts  to  cliches  a very  rich  tone,  similar 
to  that  obtained  from  pyrogallic  acid  with  a light  equal  to 
that  required  for  such  processes  as  that  of  Boissonuas  and 
others.  To  open  and  close  is  sufticlent  to  obtain  a cliche 
which  needs  no  intensifying. 

“ Mr.  Darricau  tell  us  next,  how  to  produce  this  organico- 
metallic  substance  which  dealers  in  photographic  materials 
have  not  on  hand.  Take — 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  200  grams 

Distilled  water,  boiling  100  ,, 

Dissolve.  Then  take— 


Rock  candy 
Distilled  water 

Dissolve. 


50  grams 


30 


>> 


“Next,  mix  those  two  solutions,  and  the  bluish  light-green 
crystals  are  precipitated.  These  are  gathered  and  set  to  dry 
between  the  folds  of  several  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper, 
taking  care  not  to  use  rose  or  buft-colourod  blotting  paper. 
(This  is  an  essential  condition). 

“ The  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  formic  acid  to  this 
developer  would,  wo  think,  intensify  its  action.” 


HOW  TO  AVOID  SILVER  STAINS. 

By  J E.  BEEBE.* 

Probably  the  most  unpleasant  feature  connected  with  photo- 
graphic chemistry  is  the  unavoidable  staining  of  silver. 
Most  unpleasant  it  is,  both  to  operator  and  sitter:  and 
having  been  able,  by  a simple  expedient,  to  avoid  this  an- 
noyance almost  entirely,  1 take  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  to  the  more  extended  notice  of  the  profeseion. 

Near  the  sink  where  the  n-rgatives  are  made,  I have  Stand- 
in^'  an  ounce  vial  of  ordinary  tincture  of  iodine  (the  vial  has, 
of  course,  aground-glass  stopper),  and  while  my  hands  are 
still  Wet  from  the  washing  of  the  negative,  I shake  the 
bottle,  and,  with  the  stopper,  stear  all  stains  on  my  hands 
with  the  iodine.  Now  as  to  the  result. 

If  my  negative  has  been  washing  under  the  tap  during  the 
moment  1 am  putting  on  the  tincture,  and  I proceed  to  cut 
it  with  cyanide,  of  course  by  allowing  the  cleaning  solution 
to  run  over  my  finger  ends,  they  are  at  once  freed  from  all 
stains.  But  1 find  that  by  using  the  iodine  after  each  nega- 
tive is  made,  and  at  once,  before  the  silver  has  time  to  pene- 
trate very  far  into  the  skin,  and  by  a frequent  use  of  good 

* Philadelphia  Photographer, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  “ In  and  Out  of  the  Studio,”  although 
not  mentioning  my  name,  evidently  hurls  bisshatt  at  me.  If 
one  did  not  grumble,  abuses  would  never  be  rectified  ; but 
his  argument  is  nihil  ad  rem.  What  I complain  of  is,  not 
that  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  frame  rules  of 
which  I do  not  approve,  but  that,  having  made  certain  rules, 
they  do  not  abide  by  them,  or  give  timely  notice  of  their 
inability  to  do  so,  and  not  deceive  intending  exhibitors,  as 
in  this  instance,  or  take  advantage  of  their  credulity,  as 
would  have  been  my  case  had  1 been  simple  enough  to  send 
my  sovereign  lor  so  much  wall-space,  while  the  more  ’cute 
fellow  sends  his  pictures,  and  leaves  the  Society  to  apply  for 
their  charge,  knowing  that  they  will  not  do  so,  as  they  can- 
not afford  risking  his  withdrawing  his  exhibits.  Better  not 
make  any  rules  whatever  than  pose  in  this  undignified  posi- 
tion. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  advantages 
common  to  both  amateurs  and  professionals  is  in  the  fact 
of  their  having  their  work  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  best  workers,  and  in  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  Press. 

The  first  argument  would  be  of  some  weight  if  the  best 
men  exhibited,  which,  as  a rule,  they  don’t ; the  second  is 
of  doubtful  value,  seeing  the  abysmal  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  London  Press  on  all  matters  photographic  ; and, 
further,  unless  you  happen  to  be  in  the  “ set,”  you  have  not 
the  slightest  chance,  no  matter  how  good  your  work  may  be, 
of  getting  it  noticed.  As  an  illustration,  I may  mention 
the  regularity  with  which  a certain  gentleman’s  productions 
are  commented  upon  in  all  the  daily  and  weekly  London 
Press  being  quite  something  phenomenal. — I am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  .Iohn  VAnanxM. 

1,  Cheshunt  Terrace,  Iffleif  Road,  Oxford. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEETING. 

Dear  Sih, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  an 
error  happened  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  facts  reported  are 
not  only  incorrect,  but  they  at  the  same  time  permit  of  a 
conclusion  the  very  reverse  of  flattering  to  me  personally. 
I permit  myself.to  state  the  correct  version  of  the  incident. 
In  consequence  of  the  personal  application  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  read  a paper  at  the  November  meeting,  I 
wrote  a rather  elaborate  article  on  Actinometers,  and  not 
only  I have  been  perfectly  prepared  to  read  it,  but  I wished 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  with  reading,  knowing  that,  the 
paper  being  extensive,  I should  require  fully  two  evenings 
to  read  it.  Our  President,  wishing  to  close  the  technical 
part  of  the  meeting,  in  oider  to  give  more  time  to  the 
informal  conversazione,  asked  me  to  interrupt  my  paper, 
and  j)ostpone  the  completion  of  it  till  December.  Con- 
formiog  myself  with  that  desire  of  the  President,  1 asked 
1 to  do  so  at  a more  convenient  point,  and  after  1 completed 
Ithe  descriiition  of  the  electro-actinometer  I stopped. 
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There  is  also  another  error,  in  the  diagrams  illustrating 
my  paper  read  at  the  South  London  meeting.  The  parts 
forming  the  camera  stand,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  then- 
respective  positions,  are  scattered  about,  some  represented 
as  upside  down,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  perfect  con- 
fusion.— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

10,  Linden  Grove,  Peckham  Rye,  Nov.  16.  L.  Waknerke. 

[In  the  brief  report  of  the  meeting  which  our  space  and 
the  limited  time  permit,  we  simply  record  the  fact  that 
only  a portion  of  the  paper  was  read  ; we  have  not  space 
or  time  for  unimportant  details.  We  cannot  agree  with 
our  correspondent  that  the  record  appears  the  reverse  of 
flattering  to  himself.  Surely  it  is  less  flattering,  if  that 
element  can  at  all  enter  into  the  case,  that  he  should  be 
requested  to  leave  oflf  by  the  President,  than  that  he  should 
do  so  of  his  own  intention.  The  placing  of  the  diagrams 
in  the  South  London  report  is  also  explained  by  the  neces- 
sary economy  of  space,  which  has  induced  our  draughts- 
man to  pack  them  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible. 
We  do  not  think  any  confusion  can  arise  to  those  interested 
in  studying  the  arrangement. — Ed.] 


COPYRIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  much  dift'erence  between  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “right,”  and  “copyright.”  Copyright  is 
deflued  in  Worcester’s  dictionary  in  about  a dozen  lines, 
while  the  word  “ right  ” occupies  about  two  columns.  As 
this  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  it  would  be  instructive  if 
you  would  kindly  explain  why  a photographer  may  not 
have  the  right  to  print  from  his  own  negatives,  while  the  other 
has  the  copyright  in  the  prints.  In  Mr.  Bassano’s  letter  the 
last  five  lines  express  the  same  idea  as  1 wished  the  last  five 
lines  in  my  letter  to  convey. — Y^ours  truly,  A.  Brotubrs. 

[Copyright  exists  in  the  design  of  the  picture,  and  cannot 
exist  in  the  print  apart  from  the  negative,  nor  in  the  nega- 
tive apart  from  the  print.  There  are  no  rights  in  the  case, 
except  such  as  are  created  by  statute.  Hence  discussion  of 
abstract  right  amounts  to  nothing. — £d.] 


S0f«lus. 

Photographic  Club. 

At  a meeting  of  photographers  held  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern 
on  Friday,  the  7th  November,  1879,  Mr.  Jabkz  Hughes  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  reason  of  calling  this  meeting, 
and  the  aim  and  object  of  the  proposed  club,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Cutchey  to  read  the  report  of  the  preliminary  committee 
appointed  at  the  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Brittlebank’s  on  the  1st 
October. 

Mr.  Cutchey  then  read  the  following  report : — 

''Report  of  the  Freliminary  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Club, 
read  at  the  meeting  held  at  Freemason’s  Tavern,  November 
1th,  1879. 

“As  an  outcome  of  the  meetings  held  during  the  summer 
mouths  at  Mr.  Brittlebank’s,  the  want  of  a society  that  should 
combine  the  social  with  the  strictly  business  element  was 
greatly  felt,  and  the  subject,  once  mooted,  was  rather  warmly 
taken  up,  and  the  idea  of  forming  a Photographic  Club  was  at 
once  started,  and  several  gentlemen  promised  subscriptions  in 
furtherance  of  this  scheme,  one  gentleman  in  particular  offering 
one  hundred  guineas  as  an  earnest  of  his  views;  and  accordingly, 
at  a meeting  of  photographers  held  at  Mr.  Brittlebank’s, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  the  1st  of  October,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  P. 
Mawdsley  ; ‘ That  in  the  opinion  ot  this  meeting  it  is  desirable 
that  a Photographic  Club  be  formed.’  This  was  carried  unani- 
mously. Proposed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cowan  : ‘ 'Phat  no  one  bo  eligible  for  membership  unless  he  be 
a member  of  a photographic  society.’  An  amendment  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lowrie  : 
‘ That  though  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  members  of  the 
club  should  be  also  members  of  some  photographic  society,  this 


should  not  be  imperative.’  A further  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  ; 

‘ That  the  membership  be  open  to  all.’  Upon  a show  of  hands 
the  original  motion  was  carried.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Foxlee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley : ‘ That  a committee 
be  formed  consisting  of  nine  members,  five  to  form  a quorum, 
to  carry  out  the  preliminary  arrangements.’  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  form  a committee: — Messrs.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  W.  B.  Bolton,  A.  Cowan,  Payne  Jennings,  A. 
Brittlebank,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  E.  Dunmore,  P.  Mawdsley,  and 
C.  G.  Cutchey.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bolton,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Cowan  : ‘That  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  be 
subject  to  such  modification  as  the  committee  may  deem  desir- 
able, such  modification  to  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting. 

“ The  Committee  thus  formed  have  met  every  week  since  ; the 
first  meeting  having  been  on  the  9th  of  October,  when  Mr. 
Cutchey  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary  pro.  tern.,  and  numerous 
letters  have  been  written  to  photographers  and  others. 

“ The  original  idea  was  to  take  a suite  of  rooms  and  establish 
a club,  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  its  members.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, at  present,  your  committee  feels  to  be  impracticable  ; but 
doubts  not  that  in  time  this  Club  (if  established)  will  be  able  to 
do  so  ; but  at  present  it  must  be  content  with  a room  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  once  a week,  say  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  7 o’clock,  one  hour  to  be  devoted  to  formal  business,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  to  social  intercourse,  the  chairman  to 
be  changed  each  evening,  and  then  only  to  take  the  chair  for 
the  time  of  the  formal  discussion.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a 
library  may  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  that  any 
novelty  in  connection  with  photography  will  find  a place  in 
what  may  be  termed  a museum  ; in  short,  that  the  Club  may  be, 
BO  to  speak,  a home  for  photographers.  These  ideas  may  seem 
Utopian,  and  in  the  far  distance,  yet  without  some  such  begin- 
ing  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  made  tonight  would  still  be  in 
the  womb  of  time. 

“ The  committee  now  place  before  you  the  following  suggos- 
tions. 

“ That  a club  be  formed  to  be  called  the  ‘ Photographic  Club.’ 

“ That  the  subscription  be  one  guinea  per  annnm,  and  an 
entrance  tee  of  one  guinea  in  addition  ; this  fee,  however,  not 
to  be  paid  by  the  first  one  hundred  joining. 

“ That  all  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  a distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  London  be  considered  as  country  members, 
and  pay  a subscription  of  half-a-guinea  only  in  addition  to  the 
entrance  fee. 

“In  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  photographers  generally,  an 
informal  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  of  October,  when  the 
reso'ution  as  to  members  being  of  necessity  members  of  a 
photographic  society  was  fully  considered  and  discussed,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  restriction,  and  the  Club  being  thrown  open  to 
all  interested  in  photography,  whether  professional,  amateur,  or 
manufacturer;  and  your  committee  therefore  calls  your  special 
attention  to  this  resolution,  and  asks  your  instructions  thereon  . 

“ The  committee  felt  that  a very  strong  interest  in  the  move- 
ment was  taken  by  Messrs.  Cobb,  Warnerke,  and  York,  and  they 
therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  usual  powers  claimed  by  all  pre- 
liminary committees,  asked  those  gentlemen  to  join  them  in 
their  labours. 

“ The  committee  have  also  drafted  a code  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  proposed  club,  and  which  rules  they  now  submit 
to  you,  either  tor  your  consideration  and  discussion,  or  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  you  may  to-night  appoint.” 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Pavne  Jennings,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  that  a Club  be  formed,  to  bo  called 
“ The  Photographic  Club.” 

The  meeting  then  discussed  and  adopted  the  following 
proposed  rules  submitted  by  the  preliminary  committee,  after 
which  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  oflicers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

Trustees— yilr.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Frederick  York. 

Treasurer— 'Mr.  E.  Dunmore. 

Committee— W.  Bedford,  Payne  Jennings,  A.  Cowan, 
L.  Warnerke,  and  P.  Mawdsley. 

Hon.  Sec. — C.  G.  Cutchey. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu- 
tion Rooms,  Buchanan  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th 
inst.,  Mr.  A.  Robertson  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  ot, 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Gilfillan,  and  seconded  by  Mr’ 
Urie,  that  the  meetings  be  held  fortnightly  instead  of  monthly— 
Thursday  being  agreed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  evening. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  asked  what  had  been  done  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  look  out  for  a presentation  picture,  and  as  nothing 
had  been  done  a new  committee  was  appointed,  viz. : — Messrs. 
J.  J.  Long,  J.  Urie,  A..  Kobertson,  and  T.  Gillillan,  to  bring 
up  a report  at  next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members : — 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Ilume,  W.  Preston,  J.  It.  Glennie,  W.  McGhie, 
J.  Bourke,  B.  McColl,  and  Dr.  Bell. 

Mr.  John  Urie,  Sen.,  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Mis- 
haps of  a Photographic  Tour  ” (see  page  554). 

Messrs.  Bell,  McLellan,  and  Gilfillan  expressed  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Urie  for  his  amusing  paper. 

Mr,  Jasies  MoGhie  (Secretary)  said  that  it  was  with  feelings 
of  pleasure  he  rose,  at  the  Chairman’s  request,  to  thank  Mr.  Urie 
for  the  paper  just  read,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  been  of 
a highly  amusing  character.  As  a Society  they  had  often  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Urie  for  voluntarily  supplying  them  with  an 
evening’s  instinctive  amusement,  and  he  (Mr.  McGhie)  could 
personally  thank  that  gentleman  on  that  occasion  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  complied  with  the  request  for  a paper. 
Again  thanking  Mr.  Urie  for  his  paper,  and  hoping  before  long 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  another,  he  (Mr.  McGhie),  before  sitting 
down,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  add  that  he  would  use  his 
utmost  endeavour,  as  their  Secretary,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  Society’s  welfare  and  interests,  making  their 
evenings  as  enjoyable  and  instructive  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Urie  was  of  a very  humorous  character,  and  as  he  had 
travelled  over  most  of  the  ground  gone  over  by  Mr.  Urie  he 
could  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  Mr.  Urie  had 
made  reference  to  fishing  as  an  art,  and  the  pastime  of  oelebrated 
artists.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  so 
much  of  an  art  in  itself  as  requiring  a good  deal  of  art  to  capture 
the  finny  tribe. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  5th  Nov.,  1879. 
Dr.  J.  A.  SiDET,  the  senior  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  and  ordinary  meetings  were 
read  and  signed,  alter  which  five  new  members  were  un- 
animously elected,  viz:  — Messrs.  A. Clark,  C.E.;  Walter  Forbes, 
M.D. ; William  Campbell ; N.  P.  Spears,  and  William  Ranken. 

The  following  report  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary : — 

“The  Council,  in  presenting  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report, 
have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the  Society’s 
continued  prosperity.  Its  members  have  been  steadily 
increasing ; and  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
membership  has  been  nearly  doubled,  is  ample  evidence  of  its 
value  and  popularity. 

“ During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  nine  members  by 
death,  twenty-seven  by  resignation,  and  six  by  removal,  total 
forty-two:  whilst  forty-seven  new  members  have  been  enrolled 
— three  of  these  being  re-entries,  and  one  an  honorary  member. 
The  total  number  on  the  roll  at  present  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

“Twenty-five  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past 
Session — nine  ordinary,  one  out-door,  two  popular,  ten  council 
and  committee,  one  conversazione,  the  annual  excursion,  and 
the  annual  dinner. 

“ The  ordinary  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the 
subjects  brought  under  consideration  have  been  of  a practical 
and  instructive  character.  The  members  present  have  in- 
variably taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

“ The  ‘ Popular’  meetings  have  been  popular  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  term.  They  continue  to  be  a pleasing  element  in 
the  Society’s  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  their  instru- 
mentality the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  the  increase  of  its 
membership,  are  to  some  extent  due. 

“ Only  one  out-door  meeting  was  held  during  the  session — 
the  place  selected  was  ‘Dalkeith  Palace  and  Grounds.’  (Com- 
paratively little  interest  is  taken  in  this  enjoyable  branch  of  the 
Societ’y  work,  hence  this  one  meeting  only). 

‘‘The  ‘Conversazione,’  held  on  the  4th  June,  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  features  of  the  past  aession  ; the  apparatus  > 


pictures,  and  miscellaneous  articles  exhibited  were  of  an  inter- 
esting and  curious  character,  illustrating  in  a very  striking 
manner  the  progress  of  photographic  art  from  its  earliest  history 
down  to  the  present  day.  Short  addresses  were  given  on  this 
occasion  hy  Messrs.  Morton,  Bow,  Davies,  Turnbull,  and  others. 

“The  annual  excursion  took  place  on  the  24th  July,  and,  as 
usual,  was  largely  taken  advantage  of.  It  proved  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  previously  got  up  by  the  Society.  Almond  Dell 
was  the  place  selected  ; over  one  hundred  tickets  wore  sold. 

‘‘The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  during 
the  Session  : — ‘ On  Art  in  Landscapes,’  by  Mr.  William  Neilson 
‘ Notes  on  the  use  of  Oxygen  in  connection  with  Magic! 
Lanterns,’  illustrated  by  Chadwick’s  Safety  Oxygen  Generator, 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull;  ‘ On  the  Whiskv  and  Water  Process,  a 
northern  development  of  Mr.  James  Mudd’s  Gin  and  Water 
Process,’  by  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  C.E.  ; ‘ The  Spirit  of  the 
Journals,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies ; ‘A  New  Automatic  Syphon,’ 
with  a working  model,  described  and  constructed  by  the  in- 
ventor, Dr.  William  Taylor ; ‘ Notes  on  the  use  of  Artificial 
Light  in  Photography,’  by  Dr.  Drinkwa: er,  F.C.S.,  &c. ; ‘On 
the  Selection  of  Subjects  from  Nuture  suited  for  Photography,’ 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter  ; ‘ On  the  Theory  of  Colour  Sensa- 
tion,’ by  Mr.  Robert  Bow,  C.E. ; On  Failures  in  Carbon  Print- 
ing,’ by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

“ The  following  were  also  exhibited  and  explained  at  the 
ordinary  meetings : — ‘ Specimens  of  Dry-Plate  Landscape 
Work,’  by  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  C.E. ; ‘Mr.  J.  Thomson’s  Work 
on  Cyprus,  with  a series  of  Rosetti’s  Views,’  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies;  ‘A  Series  of  Chinese  Photographs,’  by  Mr.  James 
Crighton  ; ‘ An  Instanlation  Shutter,’  by  Mr.  F.  Brigleman  ; 
‘A  Dark  Slide  made  from  Paper,’  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull ; &c. 

“ The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  the  Platinolype  Company,  for  their  interesting 
contributions  to  the  Society’s  album  ; also  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer,  for 
examples  of  American  Cabinet  Portraits. 

“ It  was  resolved  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  to  give  a 
‘ Presentation  Print  ’ to  each  member.  The  committee  en- 
trusted with  this  matter  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  and  selecting  a suitable  subject ; unexpected  delay  was 
the  result.  On  application  to  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  that 
gentleman,  in  the  most  generous  way,  placed  his  best  pictures 
at  the  Society’s  disposal ; from  these  the  committee  selected, 
and  the  council  approved  of,  one  bearing  the  the  title  ‘ Biding 
his  Time.’  This  is  noiv  being  produced  in  carbon  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  and  copies  will  soon  be  distributed. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  will  be  found  from  the  Tiaasurer’s  Report 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  healthy  and  satisfac- 
tory.” 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  submitted  his  financial  statement,  a 
condensed  report  of  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  tie 
billet  calling  the  December  Meeting. 

Office-bearers  were  next  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President. — *Mr.  John  Lessels. 

Senior  Vice-President. — Lieut. -Colonel  Herne. 

Junior  Vice-President. — Mr.  James  Henderson. 

Honorary  Secretary. — *Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Dobbie. 

Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary — *Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford. 

Hon.  Treasurer-^'^lt.  Hugh  Pillans. 

Hon.  Lecturer — *Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

Hon.  Auditor — *Mr.  Alexander  T.  Niven,  C.A. 

Members  of  Council-. — Mr.  A.  Craig-Christie,  F.L.S.,Mr.  James 
Small,  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Jlr.  F.  Brigleman,  Mr.  G.  O.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mathison. 

A group  picture  of  the  Members  of  Council  for  the  past  year 
taken  by  Mr.  Moffat,  was  passed  round  the  table,  and  greatly 
admired.  Mr.  Milliken  contributed  two  photographs  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  Exhibition  to  the  Society’s  album,  end  received  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  retiring  office-bearers  and 
to  the  Chairman,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Society  took  place  in  Young’s  Hotel, 
on  Friday,  the  7th  November.  Mr.  Lessees,  Poesident  of  the 
Society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son (Junior  Vice-President)  and  Dr.  Sidey. 
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Mr.  M.  Q.  Dobbie,  the  Honoraiy  Secretary,  acted  as  croupier^ 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Hunter. 

The  usual  round  of  toasts,  with  short  speeches  and  music, 
occupied  the  evening,  which  was  the  most  enjoyable  that  has 
been  held  for  many  years. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A COUNCIL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst., 
at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  Arthur  Faere,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  ihe  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, A.  C.  Swinton,  Esq.,  and  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Biggs  were 
elected  members. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  piizes  which 
had  been  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting : — A large  silver 
goblet  for  K.  0.  Milne,  Esq. ; a silver  goblet  each  for  W.  S. 
Hobson  and  R.  Murray,  Esqs. ; an  oil  painting  in  frame  each 
for  J.  W.  Leigh,  J.  IV.  Richardson,  G.  G.  B.  Creswell,  R. 
Loventhorp,  and  E.  Swinbourne  Esqs. ; an  album  each, 
elegantly  bound,  for  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesy,  T.  R. 
Shervinton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W.  Handcock  ; a graphoscope  each 
for  F.  Beasley,  R.  0.  Milne,  and  T.  Brownrigg,  Esqs. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  on  being  proposed  by  Mr. 
Glaishor,  and  seconded  by  Capt.  Lewis,  was  passed  by  the 
meeting.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B. — The  prizes  will  be  on  view  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman 
Square,  during  the  next  week. 


in 

Rapid  Gelatine  Plates. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Werge  with  a print  from  one  of  Swan’s  rapid  plates,  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Davis,  the  exposure  being  instantaneous,  as  secured  by  a 
Weaver  drop  shutter.  The  subject  is  a pigeon,  which  had  just 
been  preening  herself  ; one  of  her  white  feathers,  disengaged,  is 
just  floating  away,  and  is  secured  with  perfect  definition.  The 
feather  is  in  flight,  if  the  bird  is  not. 

Railway  Robbery. — At  the  Cambridge  Police  Court  yester- 
day, Henry  Allford,  photographer,  of  Aston,  Birmingham,  was 
brought  up  on  remand,  charged  with  stealing  on  the  8th  inst., 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station  platform  at  Cambridge, 
.a  pormanteau  containing  lady’s  wearing  apparel  and  jewelry  to 
the  value  of  £100,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Skelton  Cole,  of  Broom- 
hill  House,  Sheflield.  The  prisoner  pleaded  “ Guilty,”  and 
was  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour. 
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THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1880.  In  order  to 
facilitate  our  labours  in  preparing  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  next  year,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects 
arising  in  their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is 
designed,  a complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  a trust- 
worthy practical  guide  for  the  future. 

Zbno. — We  are  not,  unfortunately,  familiar  with  the  Football 
Times,  the  Bicycling  Times,  or  The  Theatre,  and  hence  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  portraits  they  contain.  But  we  have  an 
impression  that  the  portraits  in  the  last  mentioned  journal  are 
roduced  by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Process.  These  are  printed 
y the  Woodbury  Printing  Company,  157,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.,  of  whom  you  may  obtain  all  particulars  as  to 
number  and  price.  The  price  is  very  reasonable,  but  we  cannot 
give  you  the  figures. 

R.  F. — As  a rule,  about  three  minutes  we  have  found  a desirable 
time  to  float  albumenized  paper  on  the  silver  bath,  but  there  is 
no  fixed  rule.  It  requires  longer  in  winter  than  summer.  Highly 
albumenized  and  stiff  paper  requires  longer  than  thin  soft  paper. 
If  the  silver  bath  is  weak,  longer  time  is  required  ; but  judgement 
and  experience  are  required  in  deciding.  After  the  paper  has 
hung  a few  minutes,  it  may,  as  a rule,  be  blotted  off  without  injury. 
The  paper  should  not  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative  whilst 
actually  wet  or  even  moist,  but  it  should  not  bo  absolutely  bone 

k dry.  Always  print  until  the  face  is  just  a little  darker  than  you 
desire  it  in  the  finished  picture. 
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J.  B.  E. — The  Artotype  process  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  worked 
in  this  country  ; not,  at  least,  under  that  name.  It  is  a photo - 
collotypio  process.  There  are  various  modifications  of  it,  some 
of  which  are  worked  in  this  country  ; but  not,  we  think,  to  the 
extent  of  which  it  is  worth.  It  is  most  allied  to  photography  in 
character.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  silver  printing. 

M.  B.  D. — It  is  difficult  to  ssy  to  what  extent  carbon  is  super- 
seding silver  printing.  We  did  not  make  any  comparative 
estimate  of  the  comparative  proportions  of  silver  and  carbon 
hung  in  the  Exhibition,  but,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  the 
carbons  were  vastly  in  the  minority. 

A Beginner. — Unless  you  have  had  some  little  experience  in  the 
use  of  distemper  colours,  you  can  scarcel.i  hope  to  make  a per- 
fect background  at  the  first  trial ; but  with  care  you  may  suc- 
ceed. Here  are  some  instructions  from  a practical  man. 
Stretch  unbleached  calico  on  your  frame,  and  when  neatly  tacked 
on,  proceed  to  colour  it  thus:  Get  4 pounds  of  dry  ground  yellow 
ochre  from  a dry-salter,  oolournian,  or  ironmonger;  2 ounces  of 
good  glue,  and  4 ounces  of  whiting.  Soak  the  glue  in  cold  water 
over-night,  dissolve  it  in  hot  water,  and  pour  it  over  the  yellow 
ochre  and  whiting  in  a large  basin  ; when  well  dissolved,  put  it 
on  smooth  and  even  with  a whitewash  brush,  beginning  at  the 
top  and  working  gradually  down,  taking  care  to  use  a tight,  even 
touch  with  the  end  of  the  bristles  ofthe  brush  only.  In  this  parti- 
cular many  fail  in  trying  to  get  an  even  tint  with  distemper  colour. 
Another  thing  to  avoid  is  using  the  colour  too  thick  ; the  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  the  background  will  be  smeary.  The  propor- 
tion I have  given  suits  my  own  light,  but  if  the  background  is 
wanted  to  be  darker,  omit  the  whiting;  if  darker  still,  add  a 
little  finely-ground  burnt  umber.  Yellow  ochre  is  a nice  colour 
to  focus  against,  and  if,  by  any  chance,  the  background  gets 
stained,  it  can  be  easily  renewed,  the  next  time  of  pointing  not 
requiring  more  than  half  the  above  proportions.  Should  any 
mishap  occur,  the  colour  can  be  easily  renewed  for  a few  pence  ; 
and  if  a landscape  background  is  wanted,  the  addition  of  burnt 
umber  and  whiting  with  yellow  ochre  will  supply  any  variety  of 
tini  required. 

Tyro. — The  “ golden  syrup  ” process  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
was  a method  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  hypo  whilst  engaged 
in  landscape  photography.  Hypo  is  an  abomination  in  a field  box, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  used  to  leave  the  fixing  of  his  negatives  until 
he  got  home — developing,  however,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  view.  His  instructions  were  as  follows: — When  the 
plate  has  been  exposed,  it  must  be  developed  and  intensified  with 
iron  ; that  is,  when  the  developer  has  done  its  work,  silver  solution 
should  be  added  to  it,  or,  if  too  muddy,  a fresh  portion  taken,  to 
which  silver  has  been  added,  and  applied  until  the  right  intensity 
is  gained  ; after  which,  instead  of  wa.shing  it,  the  following 
solution  is  poured  over  the  plate,  and  the  negative  is  placed  in  the 
box : — 

Golden  syrup 10  oun:es 

Water 10  ,, 

Alcohol  6 drachms 

Subsequently  the  syrup  was  washed  off,  and  the  negative  was 

fixed  and  finished  as  usual. 

Printer. — Borax  was  the  agent  used  for  securing  solution  of  the 
resin  in  the  shellac  process. 

Bungler.— Heat  must  not  be  used  to  hasten  the  drying  of  gelatine 
.^negatives.  To  secure  great  vigour,  increase  the  proportion  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  Excess  of  ammonia  wiU  induce  risk  of  fog. 

J.  A.  Sykes. — In  our  next. 

G.  Thompson. — In  our  next. 

E.  Passixoham. — Many  tnanks. 

Manchester  Proceedings. — Received  too  late  for  this  week.  In 
our  next. 

F.  H. — You  should  have  sent  us  an  example.  Do  so  now,  and  we 
can  doubtless  help  you.  A front  light  is  not  good. 

Post  Tenebras  Lux. — We  fear  that  the  paraffin  lamp  would 
scarce!  y give  satisfactory  results.  A good  light  is  requisite.  Wo 
have  no  means  of  forming  a certain  judgment.  We  should  think 
the  truth  about  half  way  between  the  two  estimates. 

Hypo. — Probably  turbid  collodion.  Try  a new  sample. 

A.  Young  Photo  Artist. — Too  late  for  full  answer  this  week. 
In  our  next. 

J.  M. — The  offices  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association 
are  at  160a,  Aldersgate  Street,  K.C. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 
Mr.  Walkih,  Cirencester, 

Photograph  of  St.  John’s  Ohnreb,  Cirencester, 
Ur.  W.  Hector,  Crediton,  Devon, 

rhotograph  of  Col.  R.  H.  Buller. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Thk  Htoibne  of  PnoTOORAPnr. 

The  Britith  Medical  Journal  makua  the  strange  statement 
that  the  hygiene  of  photography  “ has  been  for  the  first  time 
studied  with  care  by  Dr.  Zanetti."  We  have  no  desire,  of 
course,  to  deprecate  any  study  which  Dr.  Zanetti  has  made 
on  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  too  happy  to 
learn  that  the  aspect  of  photography  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view  has  received  earnest  consideration  at  his  hands  ; but 
he  is  by  no  means  the  6rst  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
look  after  our  health.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  more 
than  five  years  ago  Dr.  Napias,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
French  Photographic  Benevolent  Society,  wrote  some  very 
valuable  “ hints  ” on  the  subject,  which  were  published  in 
these  columns  and  afterwards  collected  in  the  form  of  a pam- 
phlet.* Moreover  in  Vienna,  a study  has  been  made  of  the 
Hygiene  of  Photography,  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  published  in  Dr.  Hornig’s  Jahrbucb,  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  place  before  our  readers-  Accor- 
ding to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Zanetti’s  opinion 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  Henri  Napias.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  in  the  calling  of  the  photographer  that  needs 
medical  attention  is  his  sojourn  in  the  dark-room  among 
vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  photographer,  it  is  true, 
has  to  do  with  noxious  substances,  some  of  which,  like 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  pyrogallic  acid,  are  of  a highly 
dangerous  character,  but  of  these  we  can  always  beware.  Not 
so  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol  and  ether.  If  he  practises  the 
wet  process — and  there  are  very  few  who  can  get  on  without 
it— be  must  perforce  inhale  these  vapours  ; aud  if  the  labora- 
tory is  warm  and  ill-ventilated,  a long  sojourn  therein  is 
very  likely  to  bring  with  it  sickness.  Since  photographers 
have  taken  to  fit  up  their  dark-rooms  so  that  gelatine  plates 
may  also  be  developed  ^therein,  caution  has  indeed  become 
necessary,  for  with  these  films  the  stoppage  of  every  crack 
and  cranny  is  an  imperative  necessity.  If,  then,  photogra- 
phers continue  to  coat  collodion  plates  is  rooms  made  tight 
for  the  gelatine  process,  we  may  expect  to  hear,  according  to 
Dr.  Zanetti,  of  more  sickness  still  in  their  ranks.  Dr.  Zanetti 
says  that  alcohol  and  ether  vapours  are  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air  (this  is  true  as  regards  alcohol  vapour,  which 
may  be  set  down  at  I'G,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  ether 
vapour  is  only  0'72),  and  therefore  they  do  not  rise  of  their 
own  accord,  but  hang  about  the  operator.  Only  a thorough 
draught  could  dissipate  siicb  vapour,  and  photogra- 
phers, even  if  they  were  willing  to  put  up  with  the  in- 
convenience of  working  in  a current  of  air,  would 
not  like  it  on  account  of  the  particles  which 
would  obviously  be  moving  about.  Some  amelioration 
of  the  defect  might  be  made,  thinks  Dr.  Zanetti, 
by  having  recourse  to  tubes  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
laboratory  which  would  lead  off  the  fumes,  but  better  still 
would  be  a roomy  laboratory  in  a cool  and  darker  portion 
of  the  studio,  where  little  necessity  exists  for  cutting  off  the 
light,  and  therefore  the  air.  Many  photographers  make  the 
mistake  of  having  their  dark-rooms  leading  straight  from  the 
lass  room,  and  hence,  on  the  mere  opening  of  the  laboratory 
oor,  a stream  of  daylight  rushes  in  : not  only  this,  but  the 
temperature  of  the  dark-room  is  thereby  raised,  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  low  boiling  points  both  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a few  degrees  of  heat  makes 
very  much  difference.  Ether  boils  at  9G°  Fab.  (we  often 
get  this  heat  in  midsummer),  and  alcohol  at  173"  Fah.,  so 
that  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  copious  vapours  these 
liquids  sometimes  emit.  A man  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  such  vapours  for  any  length  of  time  is  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  one  who  has  been  indulging  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  hence  Dr.  Zanetti  tells  us,  as  Dr.  Napias  has  already 

• “Sanitary  Hints  to  Photographers,”  by  Dr.  Henri  Napias,  (London, 
Piper  and  Carter.  Price  Twopence.) 


doiro,  that  photographers  should  bo  particularly  abstemious 
in  letpcct  to  spirituous  beverages.  Dr,  Zanetti  says  that  those 
who  breathe  such  vapours  suffer  the  following  morbid 
symptoms.  First  of  all,  a sense  of  oppression  is  complained 
of,  with  painful  constriction  and  itching  in  the  throat,  then 
nausea,  giddiness,  and  general  uneasiness  supervene. 
Ordinarily,  these  symptoms  do  not  last,  and  the  workmen 
end  by  becomingacclimatised.  It  seems,  however,  that  they 
only  become  so  after  having  already  contracted  the  germs 
of  affections  which  sooner  or  It  ter  show  themselves  in  a seri- 
ous form  if  they  continue  to  live  in  so  deleterious  an  atmo- 
sphere. We  might  cite  examples  of  photographic  operators, 
says  Dr.  Zanetti,  being  obliged  to  renounce  their  profession, 
or  to  continue  it  in  a new  way,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
injurious  effect,  especially  of  the  vapour  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
which  is  the  great  danger  to  health  without  proper  precau- 
tions. The  beverages  advisable  to  use  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  prolonged  etherization  are  lemonade,  or 
natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters.  To  combat  the  loss  of 
sleep,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  opiates  associated, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Zanetti,  with  aconite  or  anti- 
mony. He  says  he  has  not  had  any  success  with  other 
hypnotics.  For  disorders  of  the  stomach — such  as  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting — a bitter  drink  is  recom- 
mended, consisting  of  a pint  of  water,  two  ounces  of  dry  coffee, 
with  three  drachms  each  of  quinine  and  quassia  bark,  the 
mixture  to  be  left  for  some  days,  and  filtered ; and  awine-glaes 
of  it  to  be  taken  every  morning.  For  the  intense  headaches 
frequent  amongst  photographers,  some  relief  is  obtained  by 
drinking  a glass  of  sugar-water  to  which  a few  drops  of 
vinegar  or  sal-volatile  are  added.  The  most  certain  remedy, 
however,  is  the  employment  of  methods  which  exclude  the 
injurious  substances  alcohol  and  ether.  These,  according  to 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  are  the  principal  points 
in  Dr.  Zanetti’s  memoir,  and  they  agree  most  curiously,  as 
we  said  before,  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Napias. 


HOLIDAY  TIIOTOGRAPIIY. 

BY  C.  PEARSON,  JON.* 

I THINK  that  at  most  of  our  meetings  here  we  have  our 
attention  too  much  directed  to  one  aspect  of  our  art-science 
to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  other.  We  hear  many 
descriptions  of  processes,  see  plenty  of  very  ingenious  appara- 
tus, aud  a very  good  show  of  results,  consisting  of  prints 
brought  for  exhibition  by  the  more  considerate  of  our  mem- 
bers. We  also  hear  a great  deal  about  the  technical  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  side  of  the  science  of  photography,  both  of 
which  are  very  useful  and  necessary  ; but  we  do  not  hear  so 
much  of  the  actual  working  out  ot  the  art  in  the  field  or 
otherwise.  We  here  see  results,  we  see  also,  perhaps,  the 
apparatus  used  to  procure  those  results  ; but  ot  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  produced,  the  pains  taken, 
the  various  devices  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and 
perhaps,  I might  say,  the  interesting  associations  connected 
with  them,  we  hear  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  It  would, 
1 am  sure,  make  these  meetings  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive if  we  did  hear  occasionally — and  especially  from 
our  older  and  more  experienced  friends — about  the  practical 
working  of  their  favourite  processes  and  apparatus. 

After  some  of  our  members  had  been  over  to  Harwarden 
to  photograph  in  that  beautiful  park,  we  did  hear  a little 
about  the  work  done  there,  and  if  it  were  only  recounting 
the  difficulties  met  with,  it  was  interesting.  You  remember 
we  heard  how  this  irrepressible  photographer  would  go  and 
plant  himself  and  camera  directly  in  front,  or  at  least  in  the 
field  of  view,  of  some  earlier  arrival  already  at  work  on  a 
good  subject ; how  another,  agreeing  to  do  anything  pointed 
out  by  an  artist,  shook  his  bead  iu  disgust  at  the  first  bit 
pointed  out  as  being  quite  unworthy  of  his  plates,  much  less 
an  artist’s  palette  ; and  of  another  who  made  it  a point  to 
expose  only  on  subjects  that  others  bad  found  and  taken, 

* Head  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 
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Surely  all  our  meetings,  with  the  exhibiting  and  discussion 
of  matters  photographic,  are  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
intended  practical  results ; why,  then,  should  we  hear  so 
little  of  one  side  and  so  much  of  the  other?  Let  it  be  my 
excuse  for  reading  this  paper  to  hear  a little  of  the  othe 
side,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  amateur'photographers — and  it  is 
chiefly  to  amateurs  I address  these  remarks — may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes  ; those  who  practise  photography  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  manipulatory  operations  as  the 
getting  of  photographs,  as  a hobby  of  itself,  and  those  who 
only  use  it  as  a means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  to  be  the  ob- 
taining transcripts  of  scenes  and  objects  more  readily  and 
faithfully  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  pencil  or  brush,  and 
who  care  not  by  what  means  that  required  end  bs  obtained 
so  long  as  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Among  the  latter, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I am  content  to  class  myself.  As  my 
paper,  however,  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  holiday 
photography,  I will  try  to  confine  myself  to  that. 

Once  a year,  at  least,  moat  of  us  who  are  confined  to  buai- 
ness^are  able  to  get  a week  or  two  from  home,  generally  in 
the  summer.  Not  many  who  have  the  chance  of  getting  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
an  opportunity  of  brushing  away  the  “ dust  and  cobwebs," 
as  it  has  been  described,  of  a year’s  work  in  town.  It  is  then 
that  to  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a camera  the  time  for  action 
commences;  and,  if  be  be  above  the  ordinary  Southport  or 
Blackpooljtype  of  holiday  maker,  he  will  be  anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  some  field  where  more  novelty  and  excite- 
ment may  be  found.  I say  “excitement” — not  such  as  is 
produced  or  obtained  by  promenading  the  day  long  on  some 
fashionable  parade,  the  highest  ambition  being  to  be  seen 
as  well  as  to  see ; not  the  excitement  of  such  artificial 
pleasure,  but  tbe  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  produced  by 
contemplating  the  grand  and  diversified  scenes  of  nature, 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea — nature  which  is  the  more  beauti- 
ful tbe  less  it  is  improved  by  man.  It  is  astonishing  to 
those  who  look  for  it  what  a complete  change  of  scene  may 
be  found  almost  at  our  doors.  Within  twelve  miles  from 
home  I could  show  you  mountain  and  river  scenery  for  wild- 
ness and  pictnresqueness  equal  to  that  of  Wales,  but,  of 
course,  on  a smaller  scale. 

For  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  pass 
most,  or  part,  of  my  summer  holidays  at  sea — of  all  places, 
some  may  say,  the  least  desirable,  especially  when  one  in- 
tends to  make  the  camera  a companion.  It  has  always  been 
my  study  to  keep  ray  apparatus  as  light  and  compact  as 
possible,  as  otherwise  pleasure  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if 
It  were  to  become  a toil  it  would  soon  be  abandoned.  Ac- 
cordingly I limit  myself  to  5 by  4 and  6|  by  (stereo.) 
plates.  The  camera,  with  three  double  slides  and  extra 
front,  is  packed  in  a small,  sling  leather  case,  which,  when 
filled,  weighs  six  pounds.  Into  another  similar  case  are 
fitted  two  double  stereo,  slides,  a base-board,  portrait  lens 
and  instantaneous  cap,  fooussing-clotb,  &c.,  weighing  about 
five  pounds.  This  case  I generally  get  the  friend  I am  with 
to  throw  over  his  shoulder.  With  a light  folding  tripod, 
two  pounds  in  weight,  I am  complete  for  a good  walk,  climb, 
or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  without  feeling  encnmbered. 
Of  course  when  from  home  for  a time  I carry  the  usual  stock 
boxes  of  plates  in  my  luggage.  I may  as  well  mention  at 
once  that  as  it  is  tbe  results  I aim  at,  obtained  in  the  readiest 
and  most  reliable  way  possible,  I usually  purchase  a stock  of 
gelatine  plates  ready  prepared,  believing  that  at  the  present 
low  prices  of  such  plates  it  is  tbe  truest  economy  to  do  so, 
especially  as  they  can  now  be  had  so  thoroughly  reliable. 
A few  of  the  old-fashioned  collodio-albumen  plates,  added 
for  the  sake  of  architectural  and  town  views,  complete  my 
stock. 

Thus  equipped,  a fine  summer’s  afternoon  in  July — one 
of  the  very  few  we  have  had  this  year — found  myself  and 
friend  on  one  of  the  quays  of  the  Liverpool  docks  looking 
out  for  the  steamer  which  was  to  convey  ns  to  our  destina- 
tion— Limerick.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  have  sailed 


at  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  ; but,  owing  to  the  cargo  being 
incomplete,  they  lost  the  tide,  and  had  to  wait  till  three 
o’clock  next  morning.  As  we  had  the  afternoon  on  our 
hands  the  camera  was  at  once  unpacked  and  mounted  for 
action  ; for  I always  believe  something  can  be  picked  op  on 
a fine  day  wherever  you  may  be. 

Wo  took  care  first  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  the  captain 
and  steward,  the  former  being  soon  put  right  by  my 
promising  to  take  him  just  as  he  liked.  In  bis  company 
we  took  a stroll  by  the  docks  on  to  the  fine  sea  wall,  armed 
with  mounted  camera  and  sundry  other  apparatus.  We 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a small  crowd  of  the  usual  loungers 
who  are  always  to  bo  found  in  such  places,  and  who  seem  to 
pass  the  whole  day  leaning  over  posts  and  walls,  looking  out 
to  sea  or  talking  with  their  friends. 

After  putting  my  portrait  lens  in  the  camera  and  tbe  flap 
cap  on  it,  I ‘‘spotted’’  two  or  three  men  adjacent  who  were 
thus  engaged  ; so,  quickly  focussing  by  some  object  at  obout 
the  same  distance  off,  but  in  another  direction,  inserting  the 
slide  and  withdrawing  the  shutter,  I quickly  turned  the 
camera  on  tbe  tripod  screw  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  group, 
flapped  the  shutter  and  then  turned  the  camera  round  again, 
even  before  my  friend  knew  it  was  done.  The  result  was 
fair,  though  the  focussing  was  not  quite  accurate  enough. 
Next  I exposed,  instantaneously,  a plate  on  a small  vessel 
and  a sailing  boat  passing  at  the  time,  with  a fairly  success- 
ful result. 

After  taking  a few  more  views  we  returned  to  the  vessel  to 
look  out  for  some  place  to  convert  into  a dark  room  to  change 
plates  in.  Tbe  captain  volunteered  to  lend  his  deck  cabin 
when  he  was  not  nsing  it,  and  by  covering  the  windows 
with  several  sheets  of  orange  paper  a capital  dark  room  was 
obtained.  When  I could  not  use  it,  however,  I had  to  do 
the  best  1 could  in  my  own  cabin  below  by  pinning  paper 
over  the  portholes,  and  taking  care  to  see  that  all  apertures 
were  carefully  covered.  As  naked  lights  to  use  in  a dark 
lantern  are  prohibited  at  night  on  shipboard  I had  to  be  cere- 
ful  to  do  all  necessary  changing  by  daylight. 

On  turning  out  next  morning  we  were  ofif  Llandudno, 
having  sailed  in  the  night  ; it  was,  however,  too  hazy  to  see 
distinctly  until  we  came  to  Anglesea,  where  we  were  much 
nearer  land.  As  wo  rounded  Holyhead  and  the  Stack  Light- 
houses the  camera  was  brought  into  action,  and  two  or  three 
successful  instantaneous  photographs  obtained  as  we  passed. 

It  is  a very  exciting  time  just  as  the  vessel  is  coming  up 
with  a headland  ; there  are  so  many  little  matters  to  attend 
to.  Tou  are  first  anxious  to  focus  right,  which  is  generally 
difficult,  as  the  distance  is  continually  altering,  and  has  to  be 
allowed  for ; then  to  get  tbe  slide  in  light  and  withdraw  tbe 
shutter,  perhaps  only  to  find  at  the  critical  moment  that  the 
flap  cap  in  open.  It  is  also  a source  of  anxiety  to  know 
when  tbe  best  point  of  view  is  to  be  obtained,  os  there  is 
seldom  time  to  take  a second. 

On  leaving  land,  and  making  accross  the  “ open,”  plenty 
of  amusement  and  scope  for  the  camera  can  be  obtained.  If 
there  ara  other  passengers  aboard  they  soon  begin  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  their  figuring  on  some  of  your  plates, 
while  you  have  to  use  all  your  arts  to  show  the  impracti- 
cability of  such  a course.  I have  taken  photographs  on  tbe 
deck  of  a vessel  when  she  has  been  rolling  so  much  as  to 
necessitate  a person  bolding  each  leg  of  the  tripod  down  to 
the  deck,  yet  in  the  result  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
vessel  having  moved  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  on  land. 

Even  the  vibration  caused  by  the  screw,  which  sometimes 
makes  the  vessel  tremble  very  much,  seems  to  have  no  ill 
effect,  because  both  the  lens,  the  camera,  and  tbe  deck  all 
move  exactly  together. 

On  this  voyage,  with  the  exception  of  a few  steerage 
passengers  and  four  or  five  stowaways  who  turned  up  in  the 
morning,  we  were  the  only  passengers,  so  had  not  much  work 
in  this  way,  though  the  sailors  were  glad  enough  to  sit  when 
they  had  a chance.  The  next  morning  we  were  going  along 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The  scenery  was  very  grand 
about  Capo  Clear,  Dinglo  Bay,  and  Yalentia,  though  rather 
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too  hazy  and  distant  for  the  camera,  consequently  the  pencil 
had  to  supply  its  place.  On  waking  the  following  morning 
we  found  that  we  were  at  anchor  in  a quiet  corner  j ust  inside 
the  fine  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 

While  patiently  waiting  for  the  breakfast  hell  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  past  times,  though  rather  common  here,  came 
alongside — a canvas  canoe  or  coracle,  containing  two  men 
who  had  a few  crabs  and  lobsters  to  sell.  A lighter  or  frailer 
craft  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  When  both  men  pulled, 
it  fairly  skimmed  over  the  water,  and  it  took  me  all  my  time 
to  get  a plate  ready  and  expose  it  before  they  were  some  dis- 
tance off.  A few  plates  were  exposed  as  we  were  going  up 
the  river — one  on  an  encampment  of  soldiers  on  the  river 
bank. 

(2b  le  continued) 


AN  EXPOSING  VALVE  FOR  RAPID  PLATES. 

BY  M.  KOTON.* 

The  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide  plates 
has  made  it  desirable  that  a good  mechanical  means  should 
be  had  for  exposing  them  in  the  camera.  Lately  several 
designs,  varying  in  arrangement,  have  been  published  and 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  There  is  still  room  for  more, 
and  another  design,  to  be  one  amongst  the  others,  is  offered 
to  you.  It  differs  from  all  the  others,  as  it  opens  and 
closes  at  the  centre  line  of  the  lens  or  lenses,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, partly,  of  the  adjustable  stop  I published  in  No.  48, 
for  21st  November,  1856,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

In  the  British  Journal  for  8th  August  last,  H.  L.  Bundy 
says  that  “ a perfect  shutter  must  open  from  the  centre,” 
&c.  The  design  now  before  you  does  this,  the  opening 
being  square,'a3  no  other  shape  will  retain  its  form  under 
varying  sizes.  In  the  British  Journal,  No.  181,  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  you  will  find  a delineation  of  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  by  M.  Tissot,  for  a stereo  camera.  It  has  square 
openings  from  the  centre.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  a 
double  “ shutter,”  as  it  stops  any  alteration  in  the  distance 
between  the  lenses.  The  design  before  you  is  for  one  lens. 
The  foundation  plate  carrying  the  moving  parts  may  be  of 
wood  or  metal ; in  this  case  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  wood, 
all  the  other  parts  being  metal. 


Fig.  1 shows  the  valve  full  open,  or  at  half-stroke,  for 


the  moment.  Fig.  2 is  shown  as  having  just  completed  an 


exposure,  and  is  now  shut.  Fig.  3 is  a side  view  of  fig.  2, 
with  the  addition  of  the  front  plate  carrying  the  sun-shade 
or  flap  shutter.  This  shutter  should  be  closed  immediately 


after  an  exposure  has  been  made,  to  ensure  against  any 
accidental  opening  of  the  valve,  before  the  dark  slide  hold- 
ing the  sensitive  plate  has  been  closed. 

The  sliding  plates  A and  B are  each  separately  con- 
nected by  the  links  C and  D to  the  circular  disc  or  crank 
plate  E — one  at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back.  A 
short  axis  F,  upon  which  the  disc  E is  fixed,  and  passing 
through  the  base-plate,  has  a pulley,  G,  at  the  other  end  ; 
this  pulley  is  put  in  motion  by  an  elastic  cord  or  spiral 
spring,  restrained  by  a trigger  catch — not  shown,  as  they 
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are  easily  understood.  Half  a revolution  of  the  disc  gives 
to  each  of  the  sliding  plates  the  stroke  required  for  open- 
ing and  then  closing. 

The  principal  moving  parts  being  in  duplicate,  and 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  balance  each  other.  The 
timing  of  the  exposure  may  be  adjusted  by  varying  the 
tension  of  the  elastic  cord  or  spiral  spring.  Another  way 
would  be  by  putting  in  a Waterhouse  stop  at  the  back  of  the 
valve. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  instantaneous  shutters  have 
made  very  little  progress — simply  because  there  were  no 
instantaneous  plates  to  be  had.  Gelatine  has  altered  this, 
and  now  a rapid  exposer  is  required  to  meet  the  rapid  plates  ; 
hence  the  various  contrivances  cropping  up.  My  impression 
is  that  this  exposer  is  the  best  out,  and  as  it  is  free  to  all 
they  may  be  made  ad  libitum. 


“ LOOKING  BACK." 

BY  AN  OPERATOR. 

Chapter  XI. 

Bohemians. 

“ Salust* : I think  thou  knowest  every  rufUan  in  Madrid  ! 

Casar:  You  do  me  honour — and ’tis  one  that  1 deserve.  There’s 
not  a vagabond  of  all,  who’s  not  my  intimate  acquaintance.” 

Victor  Hugo. 

I HAD  now  done  with  the  quiet  business,  but  it  had  not 
done  with  me.  That  may  sound  strange,  but  I shall  make 
plain  my  meaning  presently.  1 had  shaken  off  the  disease, 
but  it  had  left  what  old  world  people  would  term  its 
“ dregs.”  I had  been  a year  altogether  struggling  in  that 
social  man-trap  for  bread,  for  bare  life  ; and  during  that 
period  I had  never  been  enabled  to  add  to  my  wardrobe — 
quite  the  contrary — so  that  I found  myself  in  a position 
very  expressively  dt-fiued  by  the  single  slang  word  “ seedy.” 
Yes ; there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  I was  seedy — I was 
shabby,  and  down  at  heel ; brush  and  scrub  as  I would,  I 
could  not  get  back  the  brightness  to  the  shoes,  or  the  pile 
to  the  coat  that  had  looked  so  well  twelve  months  since. 
Supplement  this  with  the  two  facts  that  I had  used  up  the 
best  of  my  specimens  in  the  show  cases  of  the  little  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  fogs  of  November  were  just  commencing, 
and  you  will  perceive  wh.at  an  undesirable  position  I 
had  got  myself  into ; you  will  likewise  perceive  how  it 
was  that  the  quiet  business  had  not  finished  with  me. 

“ Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,”  wrote  the  great 
dramatist ; but  in  my  case  I cannot  discern  much  sweet- 
ness in  it,  unless  it  be  teat  my  old  woman  and  I seemed 
to  be  a bit  fonder  of  one  another  than  in  the  days  of  our 
prosperity,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  old  saying  that  when 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window. 
At  the  risk  of  being  termed  severly  just  and  bitterly  truth- 
ful, I must  tell  you  one  grain  of  worldly  wisdom  that  I 
learned  in  those  days  of  bread  without  butter,  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  not  only  counted  a sin  to  be  poor,  but  a 
downright  crime,  and  that  you  might  as  lief  have  the 
smallpox  or  plague  as  an  empty  purse  when  you  try  to  make 
friends. 

Adversity  makes  you  acquainted  with  strange  companions. 
That  is  true  enough,  as  I shall  presently  inform  you  how, 
through  my  poverty,  I became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  wandering  Bohemians  of  our  profession.  I believe 
every  irade  or  profession  has  its  rear-guard  of  Bohemians-  — 
roving  vagabonds  that  love  free  air  and  sunshine,  whose 
whole  existence  is  made  up  in  change — now  in  the  sun- 
shine, now  in  the  shade— warm  in  their  tatters,  rich  in 
their  poverty — one  day  revelling  in  a windfall  of  luck,  and 
the  next  swaggering  a la  Jingle  with  a whole  fai thing  or  a 
brass  button  for  their  sole  earthly  treasure.  Other  busi- 
nesses have  their  wanderers,  as  I said  before,  but  I do  not 
think  you  will  find  among  them  all  such  a jolly,  light- 
hearted rogue  as  the  thorough-paced  photographic  Bohe- 
mian. lie  puts  the  others  completely  in  the  shade  ; he  is 
as  full  of  self-conceit  as  a third-rate  actor  ; he  is  an  artist, 


and  will  talk  you  stupid  about  light  and  shade  ; will  tell 
you  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  first-class  houses  ; will 
pass  his  opinion  on  the  Rembrandts  at  the  last  exhibition, 
and  he  will  take  a ferrotype  of  you  for  sixpence  ! You 
will  stumble  upon  him  everywhere — in  the  country  lanes— 
in  the  garden  of  come  well  known  hotel — on  the  sands 
among  the  bathers — or  on  the  racecourse  with  the  book- 
makers. He  is  full  of  impudent  wit — wit  that  verges  on 
trickery.  He  will  take  a glass  picture  of  John  Hodge,  put 
it  carefully  in  a case,  and,  while  pocketing  the  half-crown, 
give  particular  instructions  that  the  case  has  not  to  be 
opened  for  three  or  four  hours,  as  the  picture  will  fade  if 
it  gets  the  light.  That  case  burns  Hodge’s  hands — he  can- 
not keep  it  in  his  pocket — he  is  for  ever  fiddling  with  it, 
and  at  length  he  can  resist  no  longer  ; he  opens  the  case  to 
find  a dim  plate  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a figure 
upon  it.  Hodge  swears,  and  returns  to  our  Bohemian, 
breathing  warlike  threats.  But  our  artist  is  waiting  for 
him— he  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  listens  to  Hodge  with 
a hurt  and  offended  air. 

“Good  Gad,  sir  ! what  did  I tell  you?”  he  cries,  when 
Hodge  has  finished.  “ Did  I not  tell  you  that  if  you  gave 
it  the  light  before  it  got  quite  dry  it  would  spile  it  ? And 
here  you  ’ave  been  and  done  it ! But  as  you  are  a decent 
sort  of  chap.  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I’ll  do  ! For  another  shilling 
I’ll  do  ye  a regular  screamer.” 

Thus  he  obtains  three-and-six  for  his  picture. 

AVhen  I write  of  these  Bohemians  I do  not  include  those 
poor  ragged  wretches  who  wander  the  country,  levying 
small  contributions  from  benevolent  photographers,  awak- 
ing their  charity  by  long  rigmaroles  about  their  troubles. 
These  spiritless  things  are  the  beggars  of  the  profession, 
and,  a hundred  to  one,  were  never  worth  salt  to  their  por- 
ridge. Your  true  Bohemian  would  scorn  to  beg ; the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  his  nature  would  tempt  him  to  steal  his 
dinner  rather  than  beg  it : but  it  is  rarely  he  ever  comes 
to  that,  for  his  ready  brain  is  almost  always  sure  to  devise 
some  means  to  turn  the  nimble  shillings.  London,  or.  as 
he  terras  it,  “ Smoke,”  is  his  head -quarters  ; here  he  lies 
fallow  during  the  winter  months,  doing  odd  jobs,  buying 
and  selling,  or  takes  up  a stand  at  some  of  the  suburban 
pubs.,  or  otherwise  passing  the  time  until  the  spring  meet- 
ings come  round,  when  he  once  more  lays  in  his  small 
stock  of  glasses  and  chemicals,  and  commences  his  summer 
roamings. 

One  Friday  I observed  an  advertisement  in  the  News 
for  a good  operator — apply  at  a certain  number  in  the 
City  Road  ; it  likewise  intimated  Sunday  work.  A year 
before  I would  have  scorned  such  a place  ; but  now  things 
were  changed,  and  bread  had  to  be  won  ; so  breathing  a 
silent  prayer  that  I might  be  the  first  to  apply,  I started 
off  as  fast  as  I could  avalk.  Quick  as  I was,  I found  no  less 
than  three  before  me,  and  as  I came  away  I met  a fourth 
going  in.  He  was  rather  what  you  rcignt  call  a handsome 
fellow — tall,  with  a ruddy  complexion,  and  frank-looking 
eyes.  His  dress  was  somewhat  stagey,  and,  like  my  own, 
“seedy.”  He  wore  his  hat  very  much  on  one  side,  and 
had  a knowing,  devil-mc-care  look  about  him  that 
told  at  once  he  was  a Bohemian.  He  smelt  of  beer  and 
tobacco  a yard  off.  Instinctively  he  knew  what  I had 
been  about,  so,  with  a grin  and  a familiar  nod,  he  exclaimed  : 

“ Been  after  the  billet?  ” 

I said  I had,  and  added  that  three  others  had  been 
there. 

“What ! Three  before  you?  ” he  exclaimed.  “ Well,  it 
is  hard  times,  and  no  mistake.  No  use  of  me  goirg 
in.” 

With  that  he  wheeled  on  his  heel,  and  walked  alongside 
of  me,  whistling  as  carelessly  as  you  like. 

“ You  look  down  on  your  luck  ? ” w’as  his  next 
remark. 

I told  him  I had  good  reason  to  bo  so,  and,  tempted  by 
that  strange  feeling  that  sometimes  makes  you  deluge  any 
stray  acquaintance  with  your  troubles,  1 told  him  how  I 
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was  situate.  He  roared  with  laughter  when  I told  him 
about  the  quiet  little  business. 

“So  it  was  you  was  bit?”  he  exclaimed,  after  drying 
his  eyes  on  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  “ Old  Jinks  drew  you 
in  nicely ; you  was  green,  and  no  mistake.  However,  the 
best  of  us  will  make  a mistake  sometimes.  Where  are  you 
off  to  now  V ” 

“ To  Walworth.  I see  an  operator  wanted  there.” 

When  my  new  acquaintance  heard  this  he  went  into 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Seeing  my  vexed  look  he  tried 
hard  to  control  himself,  and  in  broken  tones  told  mo  to 
bless  my  stars  that  I had  met  with  him,  finishing  up  with 
the  assertion  that  I was  grmi,  and  no  mistake. 

“ You  come  along  with  me,”  he  added  ; “ I’ll  introduce 
you  to  some  fellows  that  will  be  able  to  tell  you  sumiuat 
about  the  Walworth  crib.  Come  along,  it  aint  far— just 
the  other  side  of  the  “ Eagle.” 

Although  I had  been  more  than  a year  in  London,  I had 
failed  to  make  any  acquaintances  in  the  profession,  so 
that  I had  a wish  to  see  what  they  looked  like,  and  as  we 
jogged  along  the  City  Road  I wondered  if  they  were  all 
like  my  new  acquaintance.  In  a short  time  we  reached 
the  house,  and  passed  into  a private  compartment,  where 
we  found  some  five  or  six  young  men  smoking  and  drink- 
ing four  ale  out  of  pewter  pots.  My  companion  was  hailed 
by  the  name  of  Latt  whenever  he  appeared,  and  a pot  of 
beer  handed  to  him.  He  evidently  was  a favourite  among 
them.  I was  introduced  as  a brother,  and  was  ordained  a 
member  of  the  community  upon  standing  a pot  of  beer.  I 
then  had  time  to  look  around  and  make  observations. 
They  had  all  much  of  a sameness  about  them : they  had  the 
devil-me-care  look  and  the  restless  eye,  the  shabby  and 
mixed  clothes  with  the  cleanly  paper  collar  ; beer  and 
tob.acco  was  their  principal  perfume.  Still  a set  of  jollier 
dogs  I never  saw  ; with  one  exception  they  seemed  to  be 
gifted  with  a high  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  their  quips  and 
repartee  and  hearty  laughter  being  quite  refreshing  to 
hear.  This  exception  was  a sour,  red-haired  fellow,  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  who  rejoiced  in  the  grim  sobriquet  of  the 
“ Assassin.” 

“ It’s  supposed  he  killed  some  one,  sometime,”  was  the 
careless  and  vague  explanation  my  friend  Latt  gave  me 
when  I enquired  the  origin  of  it.  “ He  is  down  on  his 
luck  very  bad  just  now,”  he  added.  “ He  had  a nice 
little  stand  out  Wood  Green  way,  and  he  went  in  to  got 
a half-pint,  leaving  his  tent  and  camera  sitting  at  the 
corner  of  the  house.  While  he  was  smacking  his  lips 
over  his  beer,  a young  cow  came  along  the  road,  and 
seeing  the  tent  spread  out  in  a provoking  sort  of  manner, 
ho  went  at  it  straight  and  played  old  Harry  with  it ; not 
only  that,  but  when  the  “ Assassin  ” went  out  to  expos- 
tulate with  it,  poker  in  hand,  the  brute  doubled  him  up 
so  tight  that  it  took  him  a week  to  stretch  himself  up 
again.  “ Boys,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  others, 
“ my  young  friend  hero  was  thinking  of  applying  for  the 
Walworth  crib.” 

“ What ! ” cried  the  lot,  “ Old  Mother  Moggs ! ” 

Even  the  “ Assassin  ” lifted  hisgloomy  eyes  and  looked 
at  me  with  interest  when  he  heard  this.  I need  not  enter 
into  details  of  the  “crib”  in  question.  Enough  if  Isay 
it  was  one  of  tne  “ sweating  ” shops  where  the  poor  opera- 
tor had  everything  to  do,  and  where  he  had  a slave-driver 
over  him  in  the  shape  of  a widow  with  a tongue  like  a 
two-edged  sword.  The  horrors  related  by  these  Bohe- 
mians relative  to  this  widow  would  have  made  old  Weller’s 
hair  stand  on  end,  and  redoubled  bis  hatred  to  those  “ lone 
lorn  creturs.”  One  of  her  operators  had  twice  attempted 
suicide ; another  had  run  away,  and  never  been  heard  of 
since  ; while  her  last  one  was  then  lingering  in  the  hos- 
- pital.  I resolved  not  to  apply  for  that  “ crib.” 

“ She  once  played  the  ‘ Assassin  ’ a rum  trick,”  quoth 
Latt,  as  he  lit  his  pipe  ; “ didn’t  she,  old  boy  ? ” 

An  oath  was  that  amiable  creature’s  answer. 

“ Come,  old  fellow,”  continued  Latt,  jingling  some  coin 


in  his  pocket,  “ I’ll  stand  you  three-penn’orth  of  your 
favourite  if  you  tell  us  the  whole  game.” 

After  a good  deal  of  pressing,  and  after  he  had  taken  a 
gulp  of  his  favourite,  the  “ Assassan  ” blinked  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — “ It  wur  a rum  game  and 
no  mistake,  an’  one  as  she  will  ’ave  to  hanswer  for  when 
she  goes  aloft,  I bet,  for  she  as  good  as  robbed  me  of  a 
fiver ! You  must  know  as  how  the  house  steward  of  Colney 
Hatch  is  related  to  me  by  marriage,  and  so  when  they  has 
their  fetes  and  galas  he  is  always  able  to  get  me  a free 
pass,  and  manages  as  how  no  other  photographer  can  get 
in.  So  yer  see  it  was  always  a nice  little  thing  for  me 
to  look  forward  to.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  Moggs’s 
young  man’s  name  was  the  same  as  mine,  and  by  some 
mistake  or  other  the  free  pass  for  the  fete  was  sent  to  him 
I instead  of  me.  I was  awfully  hard  up  at  the  time,  and  the 
\ night  before  the  fete,  to  make  things  sure,  I went  and  made 
i inquiries,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  steward  had  cer- 
jtaiuly  sent  a pass.  Well,  being  well  .acquainted  with  the 
gate-keeper,  I man.aged  to  get  in  all  right  without  a p.ass 
next  morning,  and  then  the  first  thing  I see  is  a camera 
and  a young  fellow  working  away  like  mad,  and  there  was 
that  she-devil  going  grinning  about  picking  up  sitters. 
Under  the  circumstances  I could  say  nothing,  but  make 
the  best  of  a bad  job.  So  I opened  out  my  traps  after  I 
had  threatened  to  expose  the  artifice  by  which  they  had 
gained  admission  ; and  as  soon  as  I had  seen  my  friend  the 
steward  I made  sure  they  would  be  kicked  out ; and  in 
turn  I looked  for  sitters  : but  the  devil  a one  could  I get — 
they  all  went  to  the  op2)osition — and  the  visitors  stood 
around  and  watched  poor  me  as  if  I had  been  a natural 
curiosity.  1 couldn’t  make  it  out : but  towards  night  the 
whole  truth  burst  upon  me.  I had  wheedled  a young  lady 
to  sit  for  a glass  picture,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  drying 
the  picture,  when  a friend  of  hers  came  ruuuing  u^)  and 
exclaimed — 

“ Why,  goodness  gracious,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  letting  him  photograph  you  1 ” 

“ Why  not?’’  asked  the  young  lady. 

“Why?”  replied  her  friend,  “why,  because  he  is  a 
lunatic ! ” 

“The  truth  was  out  then  ! The  mean  skunks  had  gone 
and  spread  a report  among  the  company  that  I was  an  in- 
mate with  a foolish  partiality  for  photography,  and  conse- 
quently they  carried  the  d.ay,  and,  as  I said  before,  tricked 
me  out  of  a fiver.  However,  fire  and  brimstone  awaits 
her  yet,”  he  added,  as  he  drained  his  glass.  “ And  now  I 
will  go  and  get  some  block  ornaments  for  the  old  woman’s 
dinner.” 

He  left  after  bestowing  a slow  wink  upon  the  company. 
I did  the  same  shortly  afterwards,  and  on  the  way  homo 
resolved  never  to  go  back,  for  I saw  that  their  companion- 
ship could  do  me  no  good— in  fact,  quite  the  opposite — 
and,  indeed,  anyone  might  see  in  their  society  a fair  open- 
ing of  going  straight  to  the  devil.  Still  these  merry  vaga- 
bonds have  something  likeable  about  them,  and  one  trait 
they  possess,  that  it  would  be  well  for  their  more  respect- 
able brethren  in  the  art  to  practise,  and  that  is  faithful- 
ness to  one  another  in  misfortune. 

And  now  I have  come  to  the  end  of  my  sketches,  and 
must  write  the  word — 

FAUEWELL  ! 

The  cloud  soon  passed  away  from  me.  T he  wheel  had 
gone  to  the  bottom,  and  was  bound  to  come  up  again.  So 
take  heart  of  grace,  my  unfortunate  brothers,  and  look  for 
the  silver  lining.  Remember,  the  darkest  of  dark  hours 
precedes  the  dawr.  With  resolution  and  perseverance  man 
can  overcome  anything.  And  now,  gentle  reader,  I hope 
these  jottings  have  met  with  your  approval,  and  let  me 
hope  that,  independant  of  the  amusement,  you  have  learned 
something  front  them — some  little  grain  of  common  sense, 
if  nothing  else,  that  made  you  think — some  sentence  that 
awoke  in  your  bre.ast  a kindly  feeling.  If  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  my  end  has  been  accomplished.  Au  revoir 

Geo’  Bradfobde,  of  Bath, 
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COPYRIGHT. 

On  another  page  we  print  a letter  from  Mr.  Bassano  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  he  adopts  and  endorses  the  recently- 
expressed  opinions  of  Mr.  Brothers  on  the  question.  Mr, 
Brothers  was  good  enough  to  tell  us,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  regarded  our  views  on  this  subject  as  “ entirely 
incorrect.”  As  these  views  are  regarded  as  possessing  some 
authority  by  a large  circle  of  readers,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  at  least  be  based  on  deBnite  ideas.  Mr,  Bro- 
thers maintains  that  the  copyright  of  a portrait  belongs 
“entirely  to  the  sitter,”  who  may  have  the  portrait  copied 
or  enlarged,  or  do  with  it  just  as  he  pleases,  without  con- 
sulting the  original  photographer.  But  he  further  main- 
tains that  as  the  original  photographer  retains  possession 
of  the  negative,  he  should  always  have  the  right  to  print 
from  his  own  negatives. 

Mr.  Bassano,  referring  to  our  remark  that  “ copyright 
exists  in  the  design  of  the  picture,”  assumes  that  when  we 
used  the  word  picture,  we  meant  photograph.  We  meant 
precisely  what  we  said.  The  word  picture  in  its  broadest 
sense  simply  means  a resemblance  or  representation.  In 
its  more  restricted  or  technical  meaning  it  means  an  artistic 
representation.  But  for  the  p urposes  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right it  is  clear  that  no  consideration  of  artistic  elements 
could  be  entertained.  If  we  meant  “design  of  the  photo- 
graph,” Mr.  Bassano  thinks  that  no  such  “mythical  ab- 
straction as  design  ” can  exist  in  a photographic  portrait. 
For  the  purposes  of  his  argument  we  will  assume  that  we 
did  mean  “ design  of  the  photograph,”  and  we  think  we 
shall  show  that  his  contention  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  that  his  conclusion  that  photographic  portraits  need 
not  be  brought  under  the  provision  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right is  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

First  of  all  it  is  desirable,  for  clearness,  to  define  terms. 
It  seems  to  be  tolerably  clear  that  a misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  copyright  exists.  We  have  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr.  Brothers  and  Mr.  Bassano  as  men  of  intelligence 
and  portraitists  of  experience;  but  we  fear  that  they  have 
scarcely  thought  out  the  question  of  copyright  and  all 
that  it  comprehends.  Mr.  Brothers  would  retain  for  the 
photographer  the  right  to  print  from  the  negative,  but 
give  the  copyright  entirely  to  the  sitter.  Now  copyright 
means  the  sole  right  to  copy  or  issue  copies,  and  if  the  sitter 
possessed  the  copyright,  the  photographer  could  possess  no 
such  right.  Mr.  Bassano  thinks  there  is  no  design  in  a 
photographic  portrait.  If  there  were  none,  no  action  for 
infringement  could  ever  be  maintained,  as  it  is  the 
design  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  picture.  All 
photographic  portraits  of  the  same  person  would  be  pre- 
cisely alike  if  there  were  no  design  in  a photograph.  The 
design  is  the  very  essence  of  a picture,  and  we  here  include 
photograph  in  the  tcim.  Design,  of  course,  involves  inven- 
tion, and  that  we  claim,  too,  for  the  photograph.  The 


photographer  invents  the  pose,  the  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade,  and  of  accessories,  in  some  degree  the  expression,  and 
all,  in  fact,  which  makes  the  portrait  distinctive.  Mere 
variation  of  technical  qualities,  such  as  sharpness  and  clean 
photography,  would  make  little  difference  between  good 
and  bad  portraiture.  Perception  of  character  and  of  pic- 
torial fitness,  and  pictorial  possibilities  in  the  sitter,  and 
mastery  over  technical  conditions,  to  bring  into  existence 
or  embody  those  pictorial  possibilities  and  characteristics, 
and  so  secure  a picture  instead  of  a mere  map  of  the  face 
or  projection  of  the  individual,  constitute  the  portraitist  as 
distinct  from  the  merely  mechanical  photographer.  Mr. 
Bassano,  as  a portraitist,  has  been  exceptionally  successful, 
but  he  will  scarcely  tell  us  that  it  is  solely  due  to  pro- 
ducing clean  sharp  pictures  of  his  sitters,  and  nothing  more ! 
lie  admits,  however,  that  to  make  a picture  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  the  light  and  shade  and  line  must  be  governed  by 
thelawsof  chiaroscura and  composition,  but  addsthattheso 
are  “ fixed  and  learnable  laws,  and  are  not  inspiration  or 
design.”  Mr.  Bassano  opens  here  a very  wide  and  im- 
portant subject,  not  to  be  disposed  of  iu  a sentence.  But 
he  is  probably  aware  that  there  are  very  high  art  authori- 
ties who  insist  that  in  painting  a portrait  the  artist  must 
produce  precisely  what  he  sees — what  exists,  in  fact,  in  the 
model — and  that  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  design  or  in- 
spiration. If  it  were  true  that  the  laws  of  composition  and 
chiaroscura  w'ere  fixed  and  learnable  laws,  their  acquisition 
and  mastery  is  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  an 
artist.  But  they  are  not  fixed  laws  ; that  is,  they  are  not 
such  laws  that  the  simple  application  of  them  would  pro- 
duce a picture.  Mr.  Bassano  probably  knows,  as  we  know, 
some  who  can  repeat  the  text  of  such  laws  with  the  glib- 
ness of  a parrot,  but  who  have  no  power  whatever  to  pro- 
duce a picture,  or  even  a satisfactory  and  pictorial  photo- 
graph. 

There  are  very  many  good  reasons  why  photographs 
should  be  included  in  ajFine  Art  Copyright  Act,  and  many 
strong  reasons  why  photographers  of  position  should  not 
suffer  themselves  to  assume  that  such  protection  is  un- 
necessary. It  may  be  very  unimportant  whether  a copy- 
right exists  or  not  in  the  portrait  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry, 
or  in  the  thousand  and  one  common-place  portraits  taken 
iu  the  daily  practice  of  the  various  suudios.  But  in  the 
practice  of  most  photographers  there  comes  at  times  an 
occasion  when  the  existence  of  copyri_  ht  in  a photograph 
is  of  much  importance,  and  unless  the  law  comprehends  all 
photographs,  it  will  not  protect  exceptional  subjects. 
There  is  a tendency  ready  enough  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned  in  legislature  to  treat  photogiaphy  with  con- 
tempt, and  if  portraitists  of  position  aid  them  by  their 
opinions  it  might  easily  happen  that  by  a stroke  of  the  pen 
photography  might  disappear  from  the  new  Act.  This 
would  be  more  likely  than  that  subtle  and  complicated 
qualifications  and  conditions  should  be  inserted  on  behalf 
of  photography.  In  the  new  Bill,  published  in  our  columns 
some  months  ago,  which  it  is  hoped  will  become  l.iw  in 
the  next  ses.sion  of  the  Parliament,  photography  is  very 
fairly  treated.  Copyright  in  photographs  rests  in  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  negative,  which  protects  the  photographer  ; 
but  where  a photograph  is  taken  for  a valuable  considera- 
tion— that  is,  where  it  is  ordered  and  paid  for — the  photo- 
grapher may  not  sell  or  exhibit  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  taken.  By  this  condition  the 
public  is  protected  from  the  exhibition  or  issue  of  portraits 
without  permission,  a protection  which  must  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

There  are  various  reasons,  readily  appreciable  from  the 
photographer’s  point  of  view,  why  the  copyiight  in  a por- 
trait should  be  vested  in  the  producer.  A skilful  por- 
traitist generally  puts  in  a portrait  more  thought,  time, 
and  ability  than  arc  fully  paid  for  by  the  guinea  received 
for  the  first  dozen  prints  from  the  negative.  He  has  more 
than  one  object  iu  producing  a fine  portrait:  he  is,  of 
course,  anxious  to  please,  and  iu  doing  so  he  hopes  to 
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secure  further  orders  from  the  negative,  and  he  has,  gene- 
rally, a reputation  to  maintain.  If  ho  possess  no  copy- 
right in  his  work,  it  may  be  easily  copied  by  the  cheap 
copyists  who  offer  to  do  such  work  at  half-a-crown,  or 
some  such  sum,  per  dozen.  This  is  mortifying  enough  ; 
but  it  is  not  all.  A good  portraitist  almost  inevitably  has 
a style  which  makes  his  work  distinctive ; and  in  many 
cases  we  can  say,  unerringly,  that  is  a Rejlander,  that  is  a 
Robinson,  that  is  a Blanchard,  that  is  a Sarony,  and  so  on. 
Probably  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  work  will  say, 
without  risk  of  mistake,  that  is  a Bassano,  when  they  see 
one.  When,  therefore,  the  cheap  copyist  reproduces  these 
works,  badly  printed  .and  rapidly  fading,  the  original  por- 
traitist’s style  being  recognized,  he  receives  the  discredit 
of  the  badly  printed  and  fading  print,  and  is  thus  doubly 
wronged,  in  reputation  as  well  .as  pocket.  It  is  contended 
that  if  the  original  photographer  hold  the  copyright  it  may 
often  put  the  owners  of  a portrait  to  inconvenience  when 
they  wish  to  have  it  copied  or  enlarged.  'I'his  ia  rarely, 
we  think,  likely  to  happen,  as  the  original  portraitist,  or 
his  representatives,  will  generally  be  accessible.  Or  if  all 
were  defunct  or  non  est,  there  would  be  none  to  object  to 
the  copying  without  permission.  The  projected  Act  pro- 
mises, as  we  have  said,  to  consider  fairly  the  rights  of  all 
parties,  and  unless  some  unnecessary  interference  take 
lilace  it  is  most  likely  to  become  law. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXUITION. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  which  has  just  closed  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  successful  of  the  long  series  of 
which  the  Photographic  Society  possesses  the  just  credit 
of  holding.  It  has  been  successful  in  the  number  of  visitors 
in  receipts,  and  in  the  high  general  excellence  of  the 
works  contributed  ; and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the 
general  satisfaction  which  has  attended  it  and  its  manage- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  rewards,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  difference  of  opinion  shouM  exist.  But 
the  explanation  given  by  the  President  at  the  Last  meeting 
when  distributing  the  awards  must  have  gone  far  towards 
neutralizing  any  dissatisfaction  felt.  The  members  of  the 
jury,  having  individually  examined  every  picture,  and  met 
for  consultation,  found  that  amongst  them  they  had  marked 
for  distinction  a very  large  number  of  pictures,  so  large, 
that  to  distribute  medals  to  all  would  tend  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  medals.  On  re-consideration,  they  found  that 
they  were  absolutely  unanimous  in  their  judgments  as  to 
twelve  of  these  meritorious  works ; and  to  these  twelve  it 
was  resolved  that  medals  should  be  awarded.  'Iheu  came 
the  reconsideration  of  the  remainder,  in  regard  to  many  of 
which  they  found  they  were  only  just  short  of  being  un- 
animous. They  did  not  like  to  leave  such  highly  meritorious 
works  unnoted  ; they  resolved,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  mentioned  with  honour.  No  idea  of  a fourth-rate  award 
of  “ honourable  mention  ” was  intended,  but  simply  the 
distinction  of  being  mentioned  with  honour,  as  of  too  much 
merit  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  A celebrated  judge 
once  gave  a younger  man,  just  elevated  to  the  bench,  the 
advice  to  deliver  hi.s  judgments  with  all  firmness  and 
decision,  but  to  avoid  giving  his  reasons,  as  whilst  the  first 
could  not  be  successfully  ch.allenged,  the  second  might.  We 
think  the  reasons  given  by  the  President  must  have  satis- 
fied everyone,  and  materially  ameliorated  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  awards. 

A few  closing  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  essentially 
pictorial  contributions  to  the  Exhibition.  There  were  no 
very  ambitious  attempts  this  year ; no  large  composition 
challenging  comparison  with  the  painter’s  art.  But  there 
were  several  very  clever  and  pleasing  “ subjects.”  Stand- 
ing prominent  amongst  these  were  the  pictures  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester ; pictures  which  we  should 
very  gladly  have  seen  recognized  by  a medal,  but  which 
received  the  mention  with  honour  to  which  we  have 
referred.  These  were  admirably  photographed  single 


figures,  in  which  pose  and  expression  were  made  to  tell  a 
tale.  In  “ Footsteps  ” we  have  the  listening  aspect  which 
tells  of  footsteps  near.  “ Little  Bo-peep  ” is  a charming 
little  girl,  as  is  also  the  “Little  Flower  Girl.”  Admirably 
managed  subjects,  artistic  feeling,  and  very  perfect  photo- 
graphy are  seen  in  every  one.  Mr.  G.  Bruce,  of  Dunse, 
also  sends  some  very  excellent  fienre  studies,  all  of  a rich, 
engraving-black  tone,  printed  on  collodio-chloride  of 
silver.  The  “Interior  of  a Farrier’s  Shop,”  in  which  a 
horse  is  undergoing  the  process  of  being  shod,  is  very 
admirable,  both  in  pictorial  composition  and  truth  to 
nature.  The  “Little  Henwife,”  “D’ye  want  a licht?”  and 
“ Dinna  gar  me  laugh,”  are  all  excellent  bits  of  character. 
Mr.  A.  Distin,  of  Fife,  whose  works  we  have  before  spoken 
highly  of  in  these  pages,  sends  two  pictures  to  the  Ex- 
hibition this  year.  One  entitled — unfortunately,  we  think — 
“ Henry  Kirke  White  in  his  Study,”  is  a single  student 
figure,  in  a quaint  interior,  of  the  very  highest  merit.  The 
pose,  the  expression,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  com- 
position are  all  pictorially  perfect,  and  much  more  like  a 
copy  from  an  Old  Master  in  painting  than  a photograph. 
His  picture  of  “A  Washing  Day”  is  also  a fine  piece  of 
composition.  “ Beatrice  and  Rover,”  by  Samuel  Fry,  is  a 
preity  composition.  Beatrice  is  a pretty  and  winsome  girl, 
resting  on  a style,  whilst  her  attendant  and  protector, 
Rover,  proud  of  his  office,  crouches  at  her  feet.  The  land- 
scape is  effective,  and  the  picture  pleasing.  A clever  study 
by  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  entitled  “ \Vhen  Doctors  Disagree,” 
consists  of  three  birds ; in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we  pre- 
sume. They  are  pelicans,  we  fancy ; but  our  natural 
history  may  be  at  fault.  One  looks  ill  and  disconsolate, 
whilst  the  other  two  look  wise  and  antagonistic,  admirably 
justifying  the  fantastic  title.  Mr.  Dixon’s  grand  head  of 
a lion,  and  his  son’s  studies  of  a lion  and  lioness,  are 
amongst  the  most  effective  things  exhibited.  Mr.  H. 
Garrett  Cocking’s  “Fern  Seller”  and  “Between  the 
Lights  ” are  very  good,  but  scarcely  so  effective  m subject 
as  some  of  his  former  contributions. 

The  Exhibition  vas  not,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
distinguished  by  special  novelties.  The  enamels  by  the 
tissue  process,  sent  by  the  Autotype  Company,  were  very 
effective,  but  the  colour  was  scarcely  pleasing.  Some 
good  enamels  were  sent  by  Mr.  H.  N.  White,  especially  as 
judged  by  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Phelps. 
The  most  interesting  novelty  was  found  in  the  examples 
of  Mr.  Willis’  platinum  process,  many  of  which  were  of  a 
rich  neutral  black,  without  any  coldness  or  tint  of  blue. 
It  was  noteworthy  that  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Willis, 
being  presumably  from  suitable  negatives,  were  very  per- 
fect indeed,  whilst  some  others  were  flat,  and  somewhat 
cold.  We  cannot  but  believe,  however,  that,  properly 
managed,  the  process  has  a great  future  before  it. 


FIRE  ON  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S 
PREMISES. 

The  premises  of  the  Autotype  Company,  in  Rathbone 
Place,  ou  Thursday,  the  20th,  were  the  scene  of  a very 
terrible  accident,  issuing  in  a serious  fire  and  some  irre- 
parable loss.  We  may  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  such  very  serious  dangers  should 
have  existed  with  so  little  actual  calamity.  The  collapse 
and  crash  down  of  the  large  building,  and  immediate 
envelopment  in  fire,  during  business  hours,  at  a time  when 
nearly  a score  of  persons  were  on  the  premises,  without 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  to  anyone,  is  really  mar- 
vellous. Much  of  the  immunity  was  due,  from  what  we 
can  learn,  to  the  courageous  presence  of  mind  of  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Bird,  a member  of  the  firm. 

The  losses,  which  are  heavy,  belong  entirely,  we  believe, 
to  the  Company,  negatives  and  other  property  entrusted 
to  them  by  their  customers  being  safe  at  Ealing.  The 
Company  keep  up  an  insurance  on  goods  entrusted  to 
them,  so  that  little  risk  to  the  public  was  involved.  An 
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original  Teniers,  on  copper,  wliich  was  in  their  hands,  had 
been  sent  off  the  day  previously  to  Ealing;  but  the 
“ Garden  Party,”  by  Desanges.  was  destroyed,  together 
with  some  drawings  by  Cave  Thomas,  Beavis.  I’oynter, 
Lucy,  Nichol,  Lake  Price,  and  L.  Cattermole,  all  of  which 
were  the  property  of  the  Company.  The  books  and  cash 
box  were  fortunately  saved,  and  wo  believe  business  will 
proceed  as  usual. 

It  seems  that  a few  weeks  previously  the  adjoining 
premises  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  damaging  the  party 
wall  of  the  Autotype  premises.  Various  surveyors  repre- 
senting insurance  o65ces,  the  surveyor  of  the  Company, 
and  the  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Works,  had  examined 
the  premises,  and  their  various  instructions  for  safety 
carried  out ; but  spite  of  all,  the  crash  came  when  quite 
unexpected.  We  subjoin  some  details  from  the  Autotype 
Notes : — 

Things  appeared  safe  enough  whilst  the  claims  upon  the  various 
Insurance  Offices  were  being  arranged.  On  Wednesday  last  some 
ominous  cracking  was  occasionally  heard,  and  a fissure  in  the 
party  wall  perceptibly  increased.  Our  artistic  staff  and  clerks 
naturally  became  a little  anxious,  and  we  summoned  afresh  a 
well-known  architect  and  surveyor  to  report  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  building.  He  made  a careful  examination,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  while  the  wall  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  entirely, 
we  need  not  alarm  ourselves  as  to  any  question  of  immediate 
danger. 

On  Thursday  morning,  however,  the  fissure  had  increased,  and 
a warning  sound  of  a split  or  a crack,  not  loud,  but  unsatisfac- 
tory, was  every  now  and  then  heard.  The  Manager  posted  out 
again  for  surveyors  and  builders,  as  he  began  to  share  the  anxiety 
of  his  staff.  At  eleven  o’clock  he  shifted  every  person  from  the 
upper  story,  thinking  that  the  only  part  really  dangerous.  At 
half-past  twelve,  getting  more  dissatisfied,  every  person  was 
ordered  to  the  ground  floor,  and  even  while  getting  down 
books,  easels,  materials,  Ac.,  there  were  mysterious  sounds  far 
from  reassuring.  At  one  o’clock,  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed 
alarming,  without  anyone  being  able  to  say  distinctly  where  the 
danger  was.  At  ten  minutes  past  one,  every  one  was  summoned 
to  quit  the  building,  and  while  in  the  very  act  of  exodus,  the 
party  wall  fell  outwards  into  the  chasm  left  by  the  previously 
burnt-out  house,  carrying  with  it  three  floors,  and  pitching  all 
their  contents  into  the  space.  Some  of  the  people  had  gone  to 
lunch,  but  there  were  some  seventeen  others  making  their  escape 
as  the  building  fell  ; only  half  the  endangered  persons  escaped 
into  the  street,  where  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  crash  of 
the  fall,  or  seen,  but  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  it. 

The  front  stood  erect,  and  the  wholesale  entrance  by  the  side 
of  the  gallery  was  not  blocked  up.  The  Manager  and  a police 
inspector  entered,  found  the  side  door  into  the  gallery  could  bo 
opened,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  front  shop  had  so  fallen  that  it 
was  possible  to  enter  the  gallery.  To  the  first  shoutings  to  know 
if  any  one  was  there,  there  was  no  response.  The  assistants  had 
backed  into  the  gallery,  and  were,  probably,  for  the  moment 
stunned  by  the  occurrence  ; however,  upon  further  calls,  they 
answered,  and  the  grand  satisfaction  was  experienced  of  seeing 
every  person  emerge,  covered  with  dust,  from  the  fallen  debris, 
and  frightened  enough,  but  no  one  seriously  hurt.  Neighbours, 
of  course,  opened  hospitable  doors  to  receive  them,  and  in  a few 
minutes  reasonable  composure  was  restored. 

In  these  few  minutes,  red  light  and  gleams  began  to  flicker  all 
over  the  debris,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  a tremendous  con- 
flagration would  follow.  There  were  comfortable  fires  burning  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  in  at  least  eight  of  the  rooms  ; the  gas  had 
been  lighted  in  the  gallery,  as  the  morning  was  foggy  ; and  the 
broken-up  floors,  framed  pictures,  partitions,  and  furniture,  open 
full  to  the  air,  afforded  every  facility  for  a blaze.  In  twenty 
minutes  from  the  fall  of  the  wall  the  fire  had  leaped  into  every 
storey  ; it  seized  on  the  flooring,  ran  up  the  picture-frames,  danced 
round  the  windows,  and  sprang  with  an  immense  blaze  right 
through  the  roof.  By  the  time  the  first  engine  arrived,  the  fire 
was  a magnificent  spectacle,  and  had,  of  course,  its  London  crowd 
of  e.ager  sight-seers.  Engine  after  engine  a.arived ; abundant 
water  was  available  ; but  the  fire  had  obtained  such  a hold  that 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  saving  any  of  the  property.  By 
the  time  the  fire  in  the  front  premises  showed  signs  of  being  over- 
come, the  flames  burst  out  in  fury  in  the  gallery,  which  runs 
back  some  forty-five  feet  from  the  front  shop.  All  the  mahogany 
gases,  with  examples  of  classic  art,  all  the  framed  pictures 
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which  covered  the  walls,  and  the  gigantic  painting,  “ I'he  Royal 
Garden  Party  at  Chiswick,,”  valu^  as  3,000  guineas,  were  all 
utterly  destroyed.  The  partners  of  the  Company  retired  from 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  about  four  o'clock,  whilst  the  engines 
were  still  pumping  tons  of  water  on  the  ruins;  but  all  danger  to 
the  adjacent  buildings  was  considered  to  be  over. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  the  Manager,  with  a 
fireman  and  one  of  the  clerks,  had  again  penetrated  into  the 
gallery  and  secured  the  cash  box  and  the  most  important  books 
of  the  Company  ; but  all  chance  of  salvage  was  limited  to  five 
short  minutes,  so  fierce  and  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  fire.  The 
building  and  contents  were,  of  course,  insured  for  a reasonable 
amount ; and  although  the  Company  must  suffer  very  consider- 
able inconvenience,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Its  cus- 
tomers will  experience  very  little  detriment.  The  injury  to  them 
will  be  principally  a slight  delay.  Such  of  the  work  immediately 
in  hand  as  required  artistic  finish  was.  of  course,  wholly  destroyed  ; 
also  several  large  orders,  packed  ready  for  delivery.  Happily  for 
the  Company  and  their  clients.  Autotype  production  is  carried 
on  at  the  works  at  Ealing  Dean.  There,  all  the  negatives  are 
stored  ; and  immediato  attention  will  be  given  to  the  replace- 
ment of  whatever  has  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  Company  have  taken  the  premises  No.  11,  Rathbone 
Place,  which  will  be  their  London  aTdress  during  the  rebuilding 
of  the  offices  and  gallery. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHOTOGRAPnY  ON  WOOD  FOR  ENGRAVING— PnOTOLITHO- 

grapht—Instruction  in  Photography. 

Photoyraphjf  on  Wood  for  Engraving. — Valuable  inventions 
are,  in  some  respects,  the  birds  of  passage  who  fly  long 
distances  to  spread  their  lovely  plumage  under  a less 
rigorous  climate,  but  who  always  return  to  the  land  where 
they  first  built  their  nests.  The  application  of  photography 
to  wood  engraving,  which  is  so  successful  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  engraver,  has  been  carried  into  many  dis- 
tant countries  where  conditions  favourable  for  its  practice 
have  retained  it  until  it  has  become  well  known.  Now  it 
returns  again  to  France  with  its  reputation  enhanced,  only 
it  comes  back  again  like  the  bird  of  passage,  and  revisits  the 
spots  where  it  first  constructed  its  nest.  A distinguished 
and  indefatigable  operator — M.  Billon -Daguerre — has  taken 
up  this  kind  of  work  as  a speciality  ; and  at  the  late  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  he  showed  some  very  remark- 
able specimens  of  this  process,  which  he  has  brought  to  a 
great  state  of  perfection.  M.  Billon-Daguerre,  however, 
suffered  on  this  occasion  the  fate  of  many  other  deserving 
exhibitors,  for  the  jury  did  not  even  think  him  worthy  of 
a mention.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  his  trans- 
parent photographs  on  albumen,  which  are  so  highly 
thought  of  in  the  scientific  world,  would  alone  have  earned 
for  M.  Billon-Dagurre  the  honour  of  a high  distinction. 
This  miscarriage  of  justice  was  alluded  to  at  the  time  in 
the  Photographic  News,  and  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  its  readers.  The  great  improvment  introduced  into  tho 
process  by  this  able  inventor  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  silver  chloride  for  the  iodide  of  the  same  metal.  By  the 
older  system  of  preparing  tho  plate  with  this  latter  sub- 
stance an  inverted  print  was  secured  on  the  wood  ; that  is 
to  say.  the  blacks  were  white  and  the  whites  black.  Thus 
the  draughtsman  or  the  engraver — generally  the  former — 
was  compelled  to  work  on  and  correct  the  image  that  had 
been  obtained.  Thanks  to  M.  Billon-Daguerre,  this  defect 
no  longer  exists,  and  1 suppose  that  the  photographs  on 
wood  taken  by  this  process  abroad  are  produced  under 
the  same  advantageous  conditions,  otherwise  the  bird  will 
have  returned  to  its  nest  despoiled  of  its  plumage.  In 
England  this  fact  must  be  fully  recognized,  since  the 
process  has  beeu  applied  there  now  for  some  years ; at  any 
rate,  it  must  be  well  known,  for  photographs  on  wood 
have  often  been  ordered  here  by  your  countrymen.  With- 
out being  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a novelty,  there- 
fore, the  process  is  quite  worthy  of  the  praise  which  is 
now  generally  bestowed  on  it.  The  bird  has  found  its 
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season  of  song  arrived,  and  that  is  all ; for  ourselves  we 
have  only  to  rejoice  at  it.  In  effect,  the  artist,  thanks  to 
the  photographic  transfer  of  his  drawing  to  the  wood- 
block which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 
has  no  reason  to  fear  that  its  character  will  be  altered ; he 
will  have  no  occasion  to  correct  his  work  for  the  engraver, 
since  it  remains  in  his  own  possession,  and  may  even  serve 
as  a guide  and  a copy.  He  is  quite  free  from  any  chance 
of  accident,  and  liis  original  work  is  no  longer  doomed  to 
obliteration.  Formerly  this  work  was  quite  destroyed  by 
the  burin  of  the  engraver ; now  it  can  bo  preserved  as  a 
precious  record,  and  can  be  reproduced  when  the  need 
arrives. 

Public  l7isti  uction  in  Photography. — Though  several 
societies  have  held  meetings,  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proceedings,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  questions  of  management  and  administration. 
It  is  better  to  draw  attention  to  these  proceedings  only 
when  they  have  special  interest  for  photographers.  As^a 
general  rule,  the  photographic  journals  keep  their  readers 
au  fait  with  the  transactions  of  all  these  meetings,  of  which 
the  number  is  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  a good  sign  for  the  future.  But  meetings  are 
like  gardens  : we  need  not  for  our  own  purpose  gather  all 
that  grows  in  them.  It  may  be  of  greater  interest  to 
glance  at  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  push  photo- 
graphy as  a subject  of  public  instruction.  The  Association 
Polytechnique  has  just  issued  a programme  of  its  public 
courses  of  lectures,  and  among  them  figures  one  on  photo- 
gr.aphy.  To  M.  Berlin,  a very  able  professor,  has  been 
entrusted  the  duty  of  delivering  this  course,  and  his 
special  aim  will  be  to  explain  to  his  audience  the  progress 
of  the  industrial  applications  of  photography.  The  I’oly- 
technic  Association  of  France  was  founded  in  1830,  and 
by  the  decree  of  the  30th  .lune,  1860,  received  its  charter  of 
incorporation  as  au  institution  of  general  public  utility. 
Since  that  time  it  appears  to  have  attained  a very  flourish- 
ing position,  for  its  courses  of  lectures  are  always  atterded 
by  a numerous  and  attentive  audience,  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  which  is  thus  given  for  their 
benefit.  The  lectures  are  not  only  gratuitous  and  open  to 
the  public,  but  the  professors  who  give  them  are  hono- 
rary, though  all  are  men  of  the  highest  position,  each  in 
his  special  faculty.  It  becomes  an  agreeable  duty  to 
record  the  efforts  that  are  thus  made  to  popularise  photo- 
grapy  in  all  quarters,  but  these  efforts  will  not  sutiice  to 
attain  the  ends  of  those  who  hope  to  see  our  art  occupy  a 
still  higher  rank.  Photography  as  a subject  of  instruction 
must  be  made  to  take  a definite  position  in  the  programme 
of  studies  of  our  schools  generally — always  and  every- 
where. It  will  have  to  he  taught  to  our  youth  just  the 
same  ns  history  or  mathematics,  physics  or  chemistry. 
Playing  with  the  subject  will  be  of  no  use  ; the  taste  for 
our  art  must  be  given  simultaneously  with  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  our  scholastic  courses,  in  order  that 
the  youth  may  have  it  before  him  in  his  choice  of  a voca- 
tion, at  an  age  when  his  desires  for  it  are  first  formed. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  have  the  subject  before 
him  as  an  object  of  serious  study  from  which  he  may 
expect  to  deiive  great  results.  But  what  is  even  more 
necessary  to  acquire  is  the  artistic  taste  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  practice  of  photography.  ^Ve 
must  have  schools  for  teaching  letouching,  without  the 
careful  execution  of  which  the  image  rendered  by  nature 
herself  is  liable  to  be  ruined  by  every  ignorant  first-comer. 
That  we  shall  always  be  compelled  to  retouch  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  but  at  least  let  it  be  confined  to 
repairing  those  unavoidable  accidents  which  are  easily 
capable  of  repair,  and  let  it  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  true  art.  These  principles  are  not 
ditficult  to  be  tanght,  but,  unhappily,  they  are  generally 
disregarded  in  our  studios. 

K.  Veksn.aeyen. 


(^0rrf,^eon&fnff. 

REMOVING  HYPO  FROM  PRINTS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr.  Higgins’ 
letter  of  the  7th  October,  in  which  ho  states  that  a solution 
of  hypo,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  will 
naturally  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  there.  Now,  sir, 
I think  it  would  be  unn.atural  if  it  did  anything  of  the 
kind ; in  fact,  if  it  was  natural  for  hypo  to  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  remain  there,  Mr.  Higgins  could  not  make  a 
solution  of  hypo  at  all.  I shall  have  to  see  a better  ex- 
planation of  Doctor  Mastermann’s  invention  before  I 
commence  washing  my  silver  prints  in  that  manner.  When, 
and  how,  did  the  Doctor  invent  a method  which  totally 
reverses  one  of  Nature’s  unalterable  laws?  The  diffusion 
of  liquids  (and  a salt  in  solution  is  a liquid)  is  as  certain  in 
its  operation  as  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  quite  as  bene- 
ficial in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hence  we  have  the  salt  in 
the  sea  diffused  all  through  the  sea,  not  going  to  the  bottom 
and  remaining  there,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere diffused  all  through  the  atmosphere,  not  falling  to 
the  bottom  and  poisoning  us. 

Miller  gives  Graham's  various  experiments  with  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  and  one  of  them  proves  the  certainty  with 
which  salt  will  permeate  all  the  water  within  its  reach. 
Soda  hyposulphite  is  placed  in  one  of  the  groups  of  salts 
having  a certain  rate  of  diffusion,  and  it  is  rather  a slow 
rate,  but  it  is  certain,  so  I stir  my  prints  well  up,  taking 
advantage  of  the  law  of  diffusion  ; change  the  water  often  ; 
do  not  think  the  hypo  is  out  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
not  even  then.— Yours  respectfully, 

Liiullcy,  11  udders  field.  John  Allen  Sykes. 

[Our  correspondent  overlooks  a most  important  factor  in 
the  case — the  inlluence  of  agitation  or  movement.  Mr. 
Higgin  is  careful  to  state  that  the  vessel  must  not  be  agi- 
tated, knowing  how  that  would  aid  a process  of  diffusion. 
The  diffusion  of  gases  is,  as  a rule,  more  rapid  than  that  of 
liquids,  but  our  correopondent  cannot  be  unaware  that 
carbonic  acid  does  not  readily  diffuse  itself  through  the 
atmosphere.  Every  well-sinker  knows  it  accumulates  and 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  a shaft,  because  it  is  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere.  In  the  well-known  grotto  del 
cano  it  remains  at  the  bottom  sufficient  to  kill  any  ani- 
mal thrown  there.  In  regard  to  fluids,  let  our  correspon- 
dent try  the  following  experiment.  Fill  a dish  with  a 
40-grain  silver  solution  for  printing  purposes,  and  flood  a 
dozen  or  a score  of  sheets  of  paper  without  moving  the 
dish.  He  will  find  the  last  few  only  imperfectly  sensitized, 
because  silver  has  been  steadily  withdrawn  from  the  upper 
strata  of  the  solution.  Now  let  him  agitate  the  dish  to 
facilitate  diffusion,  and  the  next  sheet  will  be  all  right. 
Experiment  alone  will  determine  the  exact  extent  to  which 
Dr.  Mastermauu’s  plan  will  work  ; but  that  a denser  liquid 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a lighter  one  into  which  it  is 
gently  introduced,  and  will  not  readily  diffuse  without  the 
aid  of  agitation,  is  beyond  a legitimate  doubt,  and  may  bo 
easily  proved  by  taking  a coloured  dense  solution,  the  fall 
of  which  can  be  seen. — Ed.] 


THE  PllOTOGRABHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  current  number  of  the  News,  Mr. 
John  Vaughan,  of  Oxford,  repeats  au  accusation  made  by 
him  in  your  columns  of  the  3 1st  ult.  against  the  Council  of 
the  Thotographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  charges 
them  with  “ playing  fust  and  loose  ” in  not  adhering  to  their 
published  regulations  as  regards  wall  space  rental.  This 
week  the  accusation  takes  a specific  form,  and  avers  that 
the  Society  does  not  apply  for  the  amounts  due  under  this 
head. 

In  reply,  1 beg  to  remark  that  the  assertion  comes  with 
very  bad  grace  from  one  who  is  neither  a member  nor  in 
any  way  a contributor  to  the  Society’s  fund,  but  who  has  in 
, former  years  left  us  to  bear  the  burden  of  displaying  his 
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exhibits  in  our  gallery.  Of  course  wo  thank  him  for  hi® 
pictorial  help,  but  not  for  sending  the  self-same  contribu*^ 
tions  two  years  in  succession  (1876  and  1877),  when  th'^ 
young  bull  “Sighting  a Stranger,”  and  “A  lierksliir'' 
Farm  ” appeared  almost  irrepressible,  and  might  have  com 
up  annually  until  now  had  not  the  (to  him)  obnoiiou 
charge  for  wall  space  intervened  to  put  some  reatraint  upon 
such  a proceeding. 

Mr.  Vaughan  is  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Society 
does  not  apply  for  these  charges  ; we  collected  a consider- 
able sum  from  this  source  last  year,  and,  again  now,  the 
Secretary  has  applied  for  and  already  received  much  that 
was  owing  for  wall  space  occupied  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion. If  every  one  acted  upon  the  selfish  principle  of  de- 
manding free  accommodation  in  our  gallery,  how  could  the 
current  expenses  be  met,  or  in  what  way  could  the  work  of 
the  Society  be  carried  on  ? We  pay  a high  rent,  and  incur 
other  heavy  charges  in  order  to  display  the  works  of  for- 
eign and  British  photographers  in  one  of  the  finest  galleries 
in  London.  The  policy  advocated  by  your  correspondent  is 
not  worthy  of  serious  criticism,  and  the  accusation  levied 
against  the  Society  is  quite  unfounded. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  truly,  John  Spillek,  Treasurer. 


THE  SWALLOW  IN  FLIGHT. 

Sm, — I think  “ Enquirer”  is  too  much  concerned  about 
the  Swallow,  and  must  be  very  narrow  in  the  gullet  not  to 
be  able  to  swallow  a little  bird  like  that.  I also  think  the 
artist  (whoever  he  may  be)  will  be  extremely  “ verdant  ” 
if  he  enlightens  “Enquirer  ” on  the  subject.  What  is  it 
to  him  whether  the  swallow  was  got  on  the  first  negative, 
or  put  in  with  a seeond  one  ? “Enquirer”  has  no  more 
right  to  ask  that  question  than  the  writer  would  have  had 
(comparing  great  things  with  small)  to  ask  of  Mr.  Turner, 
B.A.,  what  body  colours  and  glazes  he  used  to  get  eertain 
effects  with.  The  picture  is  t/icrc,  and  the  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  dark  spot — the  swallow  and  its 
shadow. — Yours  truly,  G.  Thompson. 

[Our  correspondent  somewhat  misconstrues  the  case. 
It  is  a very  legitimate  subject  of  photographic  curiosity 
whether  the  effect  is  that  of  a bird  caught  in  its  ordinary 
flight,  or  produced  by  some  clever  dodge.  Mr.  Gale  is  quite 
within  his  right  in  declining  to  say  anything  ; but  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  others  asking,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  is  this  nature’s  rendering  of  actual 
facts,  or  an  artist’s  conception  of  them  ? If  the  effect  be 
obtained  by  a dodge,  all  the  credit  belongs  to  the  artist’s 
skill ; if  it  be  a simple  record  of  an  actual  fact,  it  is  duo 
to  his  good  luck. — Ed.] 


PIIOTOGIIAPIIIC  VISITING  CARDS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Queen's  correspondent  “Etiquette” 
reviews  an  old  idea.  Over  twenty  years  ago  (in  1858-9) 
I produced  “visiting  card  portraits  ” at  two  guineas  per 
one  hundred.  The  portrait  was  a small  medallion,  mounted 
in  the  ordinary  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  card  with  the  name 
written  or  printed  underneath.  I believe  I was  the  first 
to  introduce  that  style  of  portrait,  but  there  was  not  much 
demand  for  it,  and  the  more  popular  and  better  paying 
style  which  soon  followed  crowded  it  out  altogether. 
Everybody  wanted  cartes-de-visite ; but  only  the  few 
wanted  and  used  the  photographically  illustrated  “ visiting 
card.” — Yours  truly,  J.  Werge. 


COPYRIGHT. 

Dear  Sib, — In  your  comment  on  Mr.  Brothers’ letter  you 
remark  : “ Copyright  exists  in  the  design  of  the  picture;” 
and  1 am  led,  by  your  subsequent  reference  to  “negative” 
and  “ print,”  to  infer  that  when  you  use  the  word  “ pic- 
ture’’ you  mean  “photograph.’’  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
you  intend  to  say  “ Copyright  exists  in  the  design  of  the 
photograph,”  I am  constrained  to  question  whether  there 
bo  any  such  mythical  abstraction  as  design  at  all  in  a photo- 


graphic portrait,  and,  therefore,  whether  the  laws  of  copy- 
right are  in  any  way  correctly  applicable  to  it.  As  regards 
derign,  an  artist  conceives  a picture,  and,  to  carry  it  out,  de- 
sigus  it  ; but  a photographer,  in  taking  a photographic 
portrait,  simply  takes  that  which  is  already  in  existence 
before  him,  and  does  net  design  the  negative.  Of  course, 
to  mako  the  portrait  agreeable  to  the  eye,  he  will,  if  he  be  a 
clever  photographer,  see  that  light,  shade,  and  line  are 
governed  by  the  laws  of  chiaroscuro  and  composition,  but 
these  are  fixed  and  learnable  laws,  and  are  not  inspiration 
or  design.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  design  in  a photograph  (1  do  not  now  speak  of 
those  pictures  which  Mr.  Robinson  so  cleverly  invents),  it 
would  meet  every  emergency  and  settle  every  difficulty  if  the 
word  “copyright”  was  altogether  abrogated  in  respect  to 
photographic  portraiture.  There  is  really  no  reason  why 
photographic  portraits  should  be  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Copyright  Act  at  all.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that 
an  enactment  should  be  framed  making  the  photographer 
the  proprietor  of  the  negative,  and  the  sitter  the  owner  of 
the  prints  purchased.  If  a photographer  obtains  permission 
to  publish  a portrait,  the  copyright  thereof  may  be  secured 
to  him  by  registration  of  the  negative  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
and  this  is  all  that  need  be  done. 

Ikir.  Brothers  is  a photographer  of  high  standing,  and  it  is 
important  to  find  that  he  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  points 
I have  endeavoured  to  establish  are  such  as  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  profession.  His  long  experience 
has  shown  him,  as  mine  has  made  it  patent  tome,  that  in 
these  social  matters  the  law  which  custom  creates  is  the 
most  convenient,  and  therefore  the  best  law  to  recognise  and 
to  consolidate. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  November  24/A.  Alexahdkb  Basbamo. 

[See  leader. — Ed.] 


SHARP  PRACTICES. 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  the 
writer  of  this  what  should  be  the  course  to  follow  with 
knaves  who  take  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  printing 
photographic  mounts  for  cards  or  cahinets  from  a plate 
they  may  have  in  their  possession,  and,  without  any  order 
at  all,  send,  say,  “one  or  two  thousand  card  mounts,” 
informing  you,  by  letter,  that  they  are  just  a sample  of 
their  present  style  of  work,  and,  of  course,  sent  on 
approval,  without  charge?  Can  you,  I say,  or  anyone  else, 
state  what  should  be  the  course  to  adopt  when  the  same 
individuals  not  only  send,  a few  weeks  after,  a bill  for  the 
said  very  badly  got  up  mounts,  but  threaten  you  with 
immediate  law  proceedings  if  you  don’t  pay  at  once?  As 
I am  informed  that  many  others  besides  myself  have  been 
so  shamefully  treated,  and  you  can  yourself  be  satisfied  of 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  for  so  threatening  the  pro- 
fession are  lithographed,  I beg  that  you  will  allow  this  to 
appear.  Pko  Bono  Publico. 

[The  practice  described  by  our  correspondent  is  not 
only  indefensible  as  a matter  of  honesty,  but  is  also  very 
foolish,  if  it  be  just  what  our  correspondent  describes. 
But  he  must  see  that  his  remedy  is  very  simple.  If  he 
received  a letter  saying  the  goods  were  sent  on  approval, 
he  has  only  to  return  them.  If  the  letter  state  they  are 
sent  without  charge,  there  can  be  no  debt,  and,  therefore, 
we  presume,  no  proceedings  for  debt.  At  any  rate,  such  a 
letter  should  form  a good  defence. — Ed.] 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Sib, — Whilo  the  subject  of  a photographic  club  engages 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  best  men,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while,  before  arriving  at  too  hasty  a conclusion  as  to  its  form 
of  membership  and  entrance  fee,  subscriptions,  &c..  to  take 
into  consideration  that,  to  make  it  most  successful,  it  should 
bo  made  general  ? Theic  might  be  a reading-room,  a lecture- 
room,  in  which  discussions,  a la  the  conversation  principle, 
with  refreshmenU  attached  ; a room  where  dinners,  teas,  &c., 
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might  be  bad  ; a laboratory,  where  once  a week  some  good 
maa  might  instruct  a class  in  chemistry  and  the  many  neces- 
sary matters  connected  with  it  and  used  in  photography,  and 
but  little  onderstood  by  all.  In  time,  a studio  also,  with 
opportunities  to  attend  a class  for  the  teaching  of  lighting, 
posing,  Sic.  ; a dark  room  for  explanation  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  photographic  manipulations,  also  the  making 
of  gelatino-bromide  or  other  dry  plates — persons  forming 
such  class  to  pay  a certain  fee — open  to  all  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals— the  members  to  pay  less  than  the  outside  public. 
This,  I think,  might  be  made  nearly  self-supporting, 
without  so  large  a sum  as  a gninea  entrance  fee  to  a guinea 
a year  subscription.  The  Photographic  Exhibition  might 
also  emanate  from  this  centre  ; and  the  club  journal  might  be 
in  request.  To  keep  out  members  who  are  not  members  of 
societies  photographic  is  like  the  railway  companies  who 
put  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  third-class  passenger, 
who  they  admit  pays  them  best.  This  rule  would  make 
each  member  have  to  join,  if  he  bad  not  hitherto  done  so, 
some  photographic  society,  and  not  have  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription to  the  club  only,  but  also  to  the  society,  making 
his  subscription  doubly  heavy,  so  that  he  might  be  eligible 
for  membership  of  the  Photographic  Clnb. 

There  are  many  photographers  who  have  seceded  from 
the  difierent  societies — distance,  many  inducements  too 
numerous  and  not  necessary  to  go  into — who  would  like  very 
much  to  join  where  they  could  meet  lots  of  old  confreres  and 
have  a friendly  chat  and  perchance  a smoke.*  This  is  now 
hardly  obtainable  ; but  the  question  is,  how  to  do  it,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  arrived  at  by  yours  truly, 

James  Stbus  Tullet. 


gr0fffiim0S  S0rutijeu. 

Manchester  Photooraphio  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  C.  Adin,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  six  new  membeis  were  duly  elected,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Percy  Collins,  William  Bleakley,  William  Broughton,  J.  M. 
Bateman,  Walter  II.  Tyas,  and  T.  Thorp. 

Mr.  C.  Pearson,  Jan.,  then  re.ad  a paper  on  “ Holiday  Photo- 

raphy  ” (see  p.  566),  which  was  followed  by  a paper,  illustrated 

y diagrams,  by  Mr.  M.  Noton,  on  “An  Exposing  Valve  for 
Rapid  Dry  Plates.”  (see  p.  567). 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  said  that  he  had  seen  a photograph  of  the 
spectrum  produced  in  colours  by  Captain  Abney. 

Mr.  Tiios.  Sefton  exhibited  some  prints  from  gelatine  nega- 
tives, which  were  very  fine  photographs.  He  also  showed  some 
prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  were  very  good,  the  latter  bore  the  palm,  and 
which,  besides  being  remarkably  good  photographs,  were 
excellently  well-chosen  and  artistic  pictures. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  an  11  by  9 collodio-albumen 
negative.  The  prepared  plate,  after  being  kept  four  months, 
was  exposed  for  five  minutes,  and  then  kept  for  another  period 
of  four  months  before  development.  The  result  was  a remark- 
ably good  negative,  and  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  “ old 
process.”  Mr.  Leigh  also  exhibited  a printing-frame  of  novel 
description  which  he  had  made.  It  was  simple  in  construction 
and  very  light. 

Mr.  W.  Watts  exhibited  several  ladies’ combination  lockets 
with  monograms  “ A.  E.  I.”  ingeniously  contrived  to  draw  out 
at  each  side,  and  form  a “passe-partout”  for  photographs 
when  not  in  wear.  They  were  executed  in  silver  and  of  his 
own  design  and  workmanship,  and  very  much  admired  for  their 
novel  character. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Brookes  exhibited  a non-actinic  lamp  for  the 
developing-room.  The  novelty  in  this  consisted  in  not  pro- 
ducing shadows,  which  is  often  the  case  with  some  non-actinic 
lamps.  He  also  exhibited  a retort-stand  for  holding  the  ordi- 

•  A sabs’antisi  money  award,  say  £60,  might  be  given  for  some  good  in- 
vention connected  with  the  progress  of  photography,  determined  by  a 
committee  chosen  of  the  best  and  most  practical  men.  This  might  be  done 
yearly— say  a £20,  £30,  and  £50  prise,  determinable  by  the  Committee— 
which  should  be  paid  the  person  inventing  it  according  to  its  merits. 


nary  conical  oxygen  retort.  The  stand  contained  a Bunsen 
burner,  and  was  very  complete. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  then  introduced  a lamp  with  a globe  of  the 
ordinary  typo  painted  yellow. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  the  Secretary,  called  the  attontien  of 
the  members  to  a photo-chromoscope,  the  iaventiou  of  Mr. 
Francis, of  Rochester,  for  viewing  lautern  slides. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  the 
Society’s  lime-light  sciopticon  was  used  to  exhibit  a series  of 
coloured  Zulu  pictures,  and  a number  of  transparencies  by 
Messrs.  C.  Pearson,  Jun.,  J.  W.  Wade,  W.  G.  Coote,  John  Chad- 
wick, and  W.  J.  Chadwick  ; and,  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  the  gonllomen  who  had  brought  such  interesting  subjects 
before  the  meeting,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  his  services,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 
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PnoTOGRAPiiic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  lliis  Society  was  held  in  the 
Queen’s  Institute  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Dr.  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  accounts  for  the  year  were  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Two  new  members  were  then  balloted  for  and  elected. 

The  President,  in  making  a review  of  the  formation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Society,  considered  it  a matter  of  general  congratu- 
lation that  the  Society  had  been  able  to  bring  together  so  many 
gentlemen  who  were  all  more  or  less  interested  in  the  art,  and 
that  its  present  prosperous  condition  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  considering  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  existence.  He 
then  at  some  length  indicated  the  direction  in  which  he  thought 
it  desirable  to  work,  and  where  advancement  and  progress  were 
more  likely  to  be  made. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having  been  unanimously 
passed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photographic  Club. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  at  its  Rooms,  Ashley’s 
Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  18th  inst.  Mr. 
F.  Howard  was  chosen  Chairman. 

During  the  business  hour  an  interesting  discussion  took  place 
on  gelatine  emulsion. 

Four  names  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  upon  a notice 
served  upon  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  Rule  11,  a Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  called  for  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  of  December,  after  the  formal  business  hour,  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  altering  Rule  2,  making  the  number  of  the  Com- 
mittee eight  instead  of  five,  as  at  present,  and  also  any  general 
business  connected  with  the  Club. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  nominated  Chairman  for  next 
Wednesday. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  movement  seems  hkely  to  be  a 
success,  and  will,  we  think,  supply  a want  long  felt.  The 
meetings  are  strictly  social,  even  the  so-called  formal  hour  being 
more  conversational  than  otherwise  ; and  the  Club  will,  we  feel 
sure,  do  great  good,  afibrding,  as  it  does,  an  opportunity  for  all 
interested  in  the  '•  black  art  ” to  meet  together  once  a week  in 
friendly  intercourse. 
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in  StnMn. 

South  London  Photookaphic  Society. — The  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
on  Thursday,  December  4th,  at  8 p.m.,  when  the  election  of 
ofiScers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place.  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.. 
will  show  and  describe  “ An  Apparatus  for  the  Clarification  of 
Gelatinous  Solutions.” 

Bolton  Microscopical  Society.— At  the  second  annual 
conversazione  of  this  Society,  heltl  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr. 
Bradley,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  delivered  a short,  though 
deeply  interesting,  lecture  on  A pool  of  sea  water.”  The 
lecturer  showed  in  a forcible  manner  the  almost  infinite  amount 
of  living  creatures  in  a pool  of  sea  water,  and  pointed  out  their 
peculiar  organism  and  mode  of  life.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Parkinson,  of  the  Bolton  Grammar  School,  succeeded  m obtain- 
ing, by  means  of  the  electric  light,  two  first-class  negatives  of 
groups  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall. 

The  “Feather  in  Flight.”— Mr.  C.  D.  Davies  writes  to  in- 
form us  that  the  bird  in  his  instantaneous  picture  was  not  a 
pigeon,  but  a Muscovy  duck,  or  rather  drake.  It  was  styled  a 
duck  in  the  letter  accompanying  it ; but  to  our  unsophisticated 
eyes  it  looked  more  like  a pigeon,  an  I bearing  in  mind  the  in- 
credulity which  gulls  and  swallows  had  involved,  we  did  not  wish 
to  pass  off  the  latest  rapid  shot  a.s  a canard. 

Photooraphing  a Group  at  Night. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Thos.  Parkinson,  President  of  the  Bolton  Photographic 
Society,  a group  containing  apparently  some  hundreds  of  persons 
taken  at  10.45  p.m.,  a feat  probably  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  photography.  It  was  effected  on  a gelatine  plate  by  aid  of  the 
electric  light.  Some  further  details  in  our  next. 


^0 

S.  S. — We  cannot  state  with  accuracy  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  portraiture  with  the  magnesium  light.  Much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  light,  whether  ribbon  or  wire  is  burnt,  whether 
one  strand  or  more,  whether  wet  plates  or  gelatine  dry  plates. 

A few  experiments  will  best  determine.  So,  also,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  light  and  its  distance  from  the  sitter.  The  nearer  it 
is  the  more  intense  will  be  the  illumination  and  the  shorter  the 
exposure;  hut  the  risk  of  black  upright  shadows  will  be  greater 
unless  judicious  reflecting  arrangements  are  provided.  A very 
good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  efl’ect  of  the  imago  en  the  focus- 
sing screen.  And  as  magnesium  light  is  very  actinic,  a good 
bright  image  will  not  require  much  longer  exposure  than  one  of 
similar  brilliancy  by  sunlight.  A suitable  lamp  with  reflector 
should  be  used  for  burning  the  magnesium. 

A Young  Bsoinneu. — Oil-colours  for  colouring  photographs  in 
oil  are  obtained  of  the  artists’  colourraau  already  ground  in  oil 
and  preserved  in  metal  tubes,  from  which  a little  at  a time  is  ob- 
tained by  removing  the  cap  and  pressing  the  tube.  Raw  linseed 
oil,  turpentine,  and  megilp,  or  some  similar  medium,  are  also 
required  for  diluting  the  colours.  The  work  will  be  easier  and 
[ the  result  better  if  a good  variety  of  colours  is  obtained.  For 
flesh  tints  and  head  painting  you  will  require  white,  Naples 
yellow,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  Indian  red,  vermilion,  pink 
madder,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  ultramarine,  brown  madder, 
brown  umber,  ivory  black,  burnt  carmine,  cobalt,  terra  verte, 
ultramarine  ash,  and  possibly  a few  others.  For  draperies  and 
backgrounds  you  will  require  a few  others.  But  we  would  re- 
commend you  to  get  Newman’s  Manual  of  Harmonious  Colour- 
ing Applied  to  Photographs  ; a shilling  book  which  will  give  you 
all  details. 

J.  M.  Nesbitt. — Solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  has  been  found 
by  many  the  best  intensifler  of  gelatine  plates.  The  tone  given 
may  not,  however,  bo  found  most  agreeable  for  lantern  trans- 
arencies ; but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  tone  might  be 
lackened  by  applying  dilute  ammonia  after  the  mercury  solution. 
"W.  J.  B. — The  rich  chesnut  black  to  which  you  refer  is  often 
obtained  with  the  acetate  toning  bath.  It  is  must  easily  obtained 
with  a toning  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  gold.  But  a primary  con- 
dition is  a brilliant  intense  negative  which  will  permit  very  deep 
printing ; then  toning  in  almost  any  gold  bath  without  previously 
washing  the  print  will  generally  give  the  tone  in  question.  The 
brilliant  richness  of  tone  when  obtained  often  disappears  on  drying. 
To  restore  it,  mount  the  prints  with  their  faces  in  optical  contact 
with  the  glass.  This  was  done  with  many  of  those  to  which 
you  refer. 

Hypo. — The  spots  in  tour  negative  are  probably  due  to  turbidity  in 
the  collodion.  Such  spots  are  not  uncommon  in  a newly-mixed 
collodion  which  may  not  show  any  turbidity.  Allowing  the 
collodion  to  st»nd  for  a few  days  will  often  prove  a cure.  Adding 
half  a grain  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadimum,  shaking  well,  and 
then  allowing  to  stand  a day  or  two,  will  generally  prove  a cure. 


Ignoramus. — If  an  error  or  contr.adiction  appear  in  an  author’s 
book,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  write  to  him  for  an  explana- 
tion, as  we  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  give  it.  In  the  case 
in  question,  you  will  not,  we  think,  on  trying,  find  much  practi- 
cal difficulty;  there  are  evaporation  and  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  set  gelatine,  after  washing,  &c.,  will  contain  only 
the  bromide  of  silver  formed,  and  as  much  water  as  it  can  hold, 
and  will  hence  probably  require  a litle  water  to  make  up  two 
ounces. 

A Young  Photographic  Artist. — The  mischance  you  describe, 
of  the  tran.sfcrred  collodion  film  cracking,  may  bo  due  to  two  causes. 

It  is  probable  that  you  slightly  under-expose  and  push  the  de- 
velopment, and  this  will  cause  a tendency  in  the  collodion  film  to 
split.  And  it  is  probable  that  you  apply  the  gelatine  to  the  canvas 
far  too  thickly  and  with  a too  thick  solution.  A thick  solution  of 
gelatine  so  applied  to  canvas  w ill  crack  all  over  when  it  gets  very 
dry.  It  should  be  very  weak  indeed — not  more,  wo  should  think, 
than  three  or  four  grains  of  gelatine  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  to 
this  we  should  add  one  drop  of  glycerine.  The  canvas  should  bo 
verv  clean.  Wasn  it  with  soap  aud  warm  water,  scrubbing  well 
witli  a hard  brush  ; finally  rinse  with  alcohol  and  then  water,  and 
see  that  the  water  flows  in  an  even  wave  without  showing  grca.sy 
patches.  With  a very  thin  coating  of  gelatine  and  a gixid  collo- 
dion film  there  ought  to  be  no  cracking.  The  carbon  process  is 
the  best  of  all  for  canvas. 

V.  R.  N. — We  know  very  little  of  Ijcitch’s  process,  and  cannot 
say  with  certainty  that  photography  is  u.sed  in  it.  We  believe 
that  a lithographic  image  being  produced  on  a plate  of  zinc,  the 
plate  is  then  etched  sufficiently  deep  to  produce  a printing- 
block. 

Bromide. — The  proportion  of  e.ich  bromide  required  to  unite  with 
a given  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  bromide  of  silver  do- 
onds  on  combining  proportion,  or  equivalent.  The  equivalent  of 
romido  of  ammonia,  for  instance,  is  98,  and  that  of  nitrate  of 
silver  170.  You  must  therefore  add  98  parts  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  to  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalen  of 
bromide  of  cadimum  is  136,  of  potassium  119,  and  so  on.  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  if  you  adopt  this  rule.  Consult  a manual 
of  chemistry  for  the  equivalents  of  various  salts.  2.  Bromide  of 
silver  is  best  soluble  fur  photographic  purposes  in  hypusulphitcs, 
cyanides,  and  ammonia ; but  it  is  soluble  or  partially  soluble  in 
various  other  solvents.  It  is,  for  instance,  partially  soluble  in  strong 
Eolations  of  bromides  of  alkaline  bases,  and  in  a strong  hot  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  very  slightly  so  in  a solution  of 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  in  solution  of 
protunitrate  of  mercury.  3.  Gum-arabic  is  less  liable  to  swell 
than  gelatine,  and  more  soluble. 

Z.  I.  O. — We  regret  that  our  specific  duties  leave  us  no  time  to 
undertake  the  testing  of  prints  for  our  readers.  Besides,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  chemical  test  sufficiently  certain  to  determine  the 
perfect  washing  of  a print 

W.  R.  (Eton.) — We  do  not  remember  any  specific  address  to 
which  to  refer  you  for  crucibles ; but  your  Lond  on  stock  dealer 
will  keep  them  or  procure  them  for  you. 

Post  Tenebras  Lux.— Referring  to  some  notes  for  the  further 
satisfaction  of  your  questions,  we  find  that  burning  a piece  of 
ordinary  magnesium  ribbon  costs  a fraction  over  a penny  per 
minute.  Referring  to  the  question  of  producing  collodion  trans- 
fers by  means  of  the  triplexicon  paratlin  lamp,  we  think  it  worth 
trying.  But  trying  is  the  only  mode  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion. The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact  that  collodion 
images  are  rarely  good  if  they  require  long  exposure. 

Roger  Laurent. — We  will  try  to  send  you  some  examples.  You 
received,  we  presume,  the  carbon  print  sent  some  months  ago.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  article.  1 1 is  desirable  that 
wo  should  receive  the  copy  early,  as  the  issue  of  the  Year-Book 
does  not  admit  of  delay. 

FiDO. — We  have  seen  a studio  of  somewhat  similar  design,  but  w« 
believe  that  it  has  not  been  so  convenient  and  successful  as  was 
anticipated.  We  should  prefer  the  glass,  now  proposed  to  forua 
steps,  in  one  long  slope,  which  would  give  a better  and  less  unin- 
terrupted light.  'The  chief  disadvantage  of  iron  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  blinds  and  curtains,  ns  you  can  drive  no  nail, 
put  in  no  screw,  and  find  a general  want  of  facility  for  fixing  any- 
thing. We  do  not  think  iron  makes  much  difference  in  the  heat. 
J.  P. — Marion  and  Co.,  of  23,  Soho  Square,  keep  the  largest  stock 
of  photographs  of  all  kinds  of  any  establishment  we  know,  and 
will,  we  think,  best  suit  your  purpose  for  a selection,  especially 
if  you  make  a personal  visit  and  make  known  your  object. 
TiioMaS  Parkinson. — Many  thanks  for  iuteresting  photograph. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  in  our  next.  Too  late 
this  week. 

An  Old  Friend. — Thanks;  but  we  never  notice  such  things.  If 
a donkey  kick  you,  it  is  not  WLse  or  dignifiedto  kick  again.  Ifyou 
enter  into  personal  encounter  with  a sweep,  you  ivevitably  ge 
smirched.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  he  means. 

F.  H. — Your  negatives  were  smashed  to  fragments  from  imperfect 
packing.  We  have  warned  readers,  until  wo  are  tired,  against 
parking  glass  otherwise  than  in  a box.  A print  will  enable  us  to 
advise  you. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
PAniTiiios  A5D  Photooeaphs  of  Lasdscapbs — The  Phoxo- 
QEAPHic  Club. 

Paintings  and  Photographs  of  Landscapes. — Mr.  Payn*- 
Jenoiogs  is  aa  aawiso  man.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
by  issuing  his  landscape  studies  artistically  coloured  he  has 
at  any  rate  forestalled  others  in  the  matter  who  would  of 
course  have  presented  them  to  the  public  as  original  “ water- 
colours but  why  did  he  not  put  the  sketches  forward  in 
the  first  place  as  paintings,  and  not  as  photographs.  Now, 
every  art-critic  that  sees  them  will  call  out,  and  refer  to  the 
charming  little  vignettes  as  only  coloured  photographs, 
whereas  they  might  have  been  regarded  as  paintings,  and 
highly  praised  for  their  art  qualities.  We  saw  a collection 
of  these  pretty  pictures  in  the  Strand  the  ether  day,  and 
were  charmed  with  the  delicate  way  in  which  they  had  been 
treated.  There  was  a view  of  the  Dargle,  and  another  of 
the  Lake  of  Killarney,  to  all  appearances  rare  water-colour 
drawings,  but  having  as  we  knew  the  valuable  quality  of 
being  true  to  nature.  And  this  quality,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  seldom  possessed  by  pictures  painted  for  us  by  many  who 
have  a reputation  for  the  work.  How  many  times  have  we 
seen  Gader  Idris  or  Ben  Lomond  towering  to  the  skies  in 
hand  sketches  of  this  kind,  and  rocks  rising  miles  high  out 
of  the  water  to  represent  the  banks  of  a Norwegian  Fjord. 
The  last  instance  of  this  sort  we  remember  was  during  the 
autumn  at  Skye,  while  we  were  stopping  at  the  solitary  iun 
at  Schligachan.  There  is  a detached  pillar  of  rock  near  the 
top  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  and  a picture  of 
this  phenomenon,  painted  by  an  artist  of  repute,  was  shown 
to  us  one  evening  in  the  smoking-room.  It  was  a most 
weird  example  of  a natural  pillar,  and  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  that  our  party  did  not  hesitate  about  paying  a 
visit  to  the  spot  the  next  morning.  The  affair,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  turned  out  but  a traveller’s  tale,  and  the 
rock  we  were  shown  turned  out  to  be  not  nearly  so  big  or  so 
wonderful  as  we  had  seen  a few  days  before  in  the  vicinity 
of  Little  Broom  Loch.  Afterwards  our  acquaintance  ad- 
mitted the  painting  was  somewhat  “ idealised,”  and  if  this 
word  means  the  same  as  gross  exaggeration  he  was  perfectly 
right.  Now  in  Mr.  Payne  dennings’  productions  we  not 
only  have  pretty  pictures,  but  we  have  truth  as  well,  at  any 
rate  in  all  the  main  features,  and  they  would  at  once  satisfy 
the  traveller  as  a souvenir,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  would 
not  provoke  deep  disappointment  if  visitors  went  to  the  spots 
depicted.  But  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  though  he  may  have  a 
large  sale  for  such  sketches — and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he 
may — must  not  expect  to  obtain  credit  as  an  artist  from  such 
work.  It  was  but  a mere  accident,  he  will  be  told,  that  beset 
down  his  camera  beside  the  many  lovely  spots  he  has  depicted, 
and  it  was  the  quality  of  the  chemicals  he  used,  and  not 
himself  at  all,  that  brought  out  those  beautiful  contrasts, 
and  fine  combinations  of  light  and  shade.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  sometime  ago  managed  to  secure  a “ suc- 
cessful bit,”  which  was  never  admired  as  a photograph,  but 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  as  a painting  in  the  Dudley  Gallery 
(copied  down  to  every  leaf  and  stone)  it  provoked  warm 
praise.  Mr.  Blanchard  can  tell  similar  tales.  Not  long 
ago,  oue  of  the  most  successful  portraits  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a photograph  by 
Mr.  Blanchard,  which  had  been  coloured.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  did  the  public  or  art  critic  know  that  the  pic- 
tures were  simple  transcripts  of  photographs,  otherwise,  we 
may  be  sure,  there  wonld  have  been  little  praise  bestowed. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  said  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  is  an 
unwise  man.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  stop  a painter  from 
using  your  work,  by  bringing  an  action  at  law,  a remedy  to 
which  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Reglander  frequently  alluded  with 
irony,  but  photographers  for  many  reasons,  besides  that  of 
cost,  prefer  to  let  matters  slide.  The  last  instance  of  an 


appeal  to  a court  of  law,  we  believe,  was  the  Maidstone  case, 
in  which,  our  readers  will  remember,  a photograph  of  Old 
Maidstone  Bridge  had  been  copied  with  striking  fidelity  by 
a painter.  The  photographer  went  so  far  as  to  prove  that 
the  bridge  could  not  recently  have  been  viewed  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  as  the  base  upon  which  the  camera  had 
rested  had  since  been  removed.  In  this  case  the  judge 
decided  in  favour  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  very  seldom, 
as  we  have  said,  that  photographers  feel  it  to  their  interest  to 
take  such  matters  into  court. 

The  Photographic  Club. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Photographic  Club  has  become  a fact  and  has  begun  its  sit- 
tings. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
social  gathering  of  this  kind  beyond  the  meetings  of  photo- 
graphic societies.  Our  friends  in  Germany  combine  the  two. 
In  Berlin  and  other  cities  in  Germany  where  photographic 
meetings  are  held,  these  partake  of  sociability  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  smoking  and  beer  drinking  goes  on  during  the 
reading  of  a paper  and  its  discussion  afterwards.  Probably 
this  state  of  things  would  hardly  be  in  accord  with  the 
British  mind,  but  in  the  Great  Fatherland,  where  beer  is  an 
institution,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  on  without  pipe  or  glass. 
No  doubt  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  new  club  will  be 
that  “ smoking  is  strictly  enforced,”  and  as  the  first  hour  is 
to  be  occupied  with  technical  conversation,  the  meetings  will 
have  much  in  common  with  German  Photographic  Societies. 
Here  everybody  chooses  his  own  company — or,  rather,  group 
— round  a small  table,  calls  for  his  beer  and  enjoys  a cigar. 
The  Photographic  Club,  we  see,  meets  at  Ashley’s  Hotel, 
Covent  Garden,  where  we  have  spent  many  a pleasant  even- 
ing among  the  Savages  and  the  Scribblers,  when  those  bodies 
frequented  the  hospitable  walls.  And  from  these  bodies 
the  Club  might  take  one  hint,  which  is,  not  to  have  too  strict 
rules  nor  too  many  of  them.  Again,  members,  especially  at 
the  outset  of  a club,  should  consider  that  they  owe  something 
to  the  club  in  return  for  an  agreeable  evening,  and  that, 
beyond  going  to  the  club  to  pass  a pleasant  hour,  they  should 
consider  it  something  of  a duty  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
“ making  a house.”  Anybody  can  found  a club  or  start 
one ; all  that  need  be  done  is  for  one  of  a party  to  say  “ Let’s 
be  a club,”  and  for  the  others  to  reply  “ L^t’s,”  and  the  thing 
is  done.  But  to  nurse  a club,  and  make  a success  of  it, 
depends  not  upon  one  or  two,  but  upon  many,  who  make  up 
their  minds  to  assist  time  after  time,  until  the  affair  is  firmly 
established.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  men  connected 
with  the  Photographic  Club  who  can  and  will  make  it  a 
successful  gathering,  and  for  ourselves  we  think  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  such  a party.  !So  far  as  we  know,  the 
Solar  Club  is  the  only  body  of  the  character  as  yet  in  exist- 
ence, and  this  is  but  a dining  club  that  meets  but  once  a 
month,  and  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  Photographic 
Club — we  hope  the  Committee  will  pardon  us  in  saying — if 
it  is  to  number  many  members,  should  be  upon  as  broad  a 
basis  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  amateurs  as  well  as  profes- 
sionals, and  not  only  photographers  but  those  belonging  to 
kindred  arts.  Many  a man  is  the  backbone,  from  his  social 
qualities,  of  a club,  who  has  not  strictly  a locus  standi 
therein ; and  as  a social  club,  to  exist,  must  perforce  be 
made  up  of  pleasant  people,  it  is  never  well  to  be  governed 
by  very  strict  laws  as  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 


HOLIDAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The  city  of  Limerick  has  not  many  attractions  artistically 
being  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  and  lying  on  the  flat. 
There  is  some  very  tine  scenery,  however,  in  the  vicinity  well 
worth  visiting.  The  ancient  town  of  Galway  next  attracted 
our  attention,  and  it  would  have  amply  repaid  a more  pro- 
longed stay.  It  is  more  like  a continental  town — Spanish 
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it  is  compared  to — than  anything  I have  seen.  We  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  a glance,  and  then  pass  on. 

A small  paddle  steamer  took  us  to  the  head  of  Lough 
Corrib — an  immense  inland  sea  thirty-five  miles  long,  flat, 
bleak,  and  wild  at  the  lower  end,  but  mountainous  and  well 
wooded  at  the  upper.  The  grand  Connemara  mountains  are 
to  be  seen  from  the  village  of  Cong,  where  we  got  ofif  and 
spent  the  night.  But  I am  straying  too  much  from  my  sub- 
ject— photography — which  had  up  to  this  time  been  rather 
neglected,  more  because  of  the  bad  weather  than  anything 
else.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  crowds  of  bare-footed  and 
bare-headed  children,  backed  up  by  a few  of  the  older  sort, 
that  turned  out  and  followed  when  one  chanced  to  leave  the 
hotel  with  a mounted  camera  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  bear 
the  mysterious  suggest!  us  that  some  made  as  to  one’s  object. 
What  little  1 did  at  this  village  1 was  mainly  able  to  do 
owing  to  the  extremely  short  exposures  requisite,  as  we  only 
arrived  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  had  to  leave  at 
seven  next  morning  by  mail  car.  We  could  have  very  pro- 
fitably spent  a week  here  had  we  been  able  to  spare  the  time. 
Noon  next  day  found  us  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Westport, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  magnificent  Clew  Bay. 
Here  again  the  rapid  plates  stood  in  good  stead  ; for,  after 
walking  through  Lord  Sligo’s  demesne,  which  borders  on 
the  bay,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  district,  and  open  to 
the  public  at  all  times,  we  were  hurrying  back  to  catch  the 
last  train  out  at  two  o’clock,  when  we  were  stopped  by  the 
gate-keeper,  who  informed  us  that  photography  was  not  al- 
lowed in  the  grounds,  and  that  he  would  not  have  permitted 
apparatus  to  go  in,  but  that  we  had  deceived  him  by  having 
them  packed  in  cases.  It  did  not  trouble  us  very  much, 
however,  as  we  had  got  what  we  wanted,  and  had  no  time  to 
lose,  having  only  about  six  minutes  left  to  catch  the  train 
half  a mile  ofl.  Nevertheless  a street  view  tempted  me  to 
try  a plate  on  it,  which  I did  with  no  more  delay  than  thirty 
seconds  from  stopping  to  going  on  again.  The  consequence 
was  that  we  nearly  missed  our  train,  but  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  fact  of  possessing  a photograph  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  this  town  in  the  far  west. 

From  Ballina,  which  is  uninteresting,  the  mail  car  took 
ns  next  day  to  Sligo— a distance  of  thirty-seven  miles.  The 
later  part  of  the  ride  was  very  grand.  Richly-coloured  hills 
above  on  the  right  and  sloping  down  to  the  blue  Sligo  Bay 
on  the  left,  with  the  mountains  of  Donegal  beyond,  formed 
a panorama  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  my  regret  being  that  I 
could  not  get  a still  more  permanent  and  visible  record  of  it. 

In  the  vacinity  of  Sligo  is  Lough  Gill,  equal  to  Killarney 
and  of  a very  similar  character,  well  wooded,  surrounding 
hills,  and  studded  with  numerous  picturesque  islands.  The 
camera  was  frequently  employed  during  the  limited  time  we 
had  there  at  our  disposal.  In  fact,  all  the  journey  from 
Limerick  to  Sligo  was  more  or  less  hurried,  and  was  merely 
undertaken  to  catch  a steamer  for  Liverpool,  via  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour  to  see  as  much 
of  this  comparatively  unfrenquented  district  as  possible. 

On  the  return  voyage  from  Sligo  we  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany, not  to  mention  cattle,  &3.  The  captain  was  a jolly 
fellow,  who  soon  made  one  feel  at  home.  All  were  very 
curious  to  see  the  apparatus,  and  solicitous  in  helping  with 
anything,  so  that  I soon  bad  a comfortable  dark-room  fitted 
up  in  my  cabin  below,  though  it  required  all  one's  care  in 
changing,  as  there  was  a good  sea  on  most  of  the  time.  It 
is  a much  more  difficult  matter  than  anyone  would  suppose 
who  has  had  no  experience  to  carefully  change  and  number, 
pack  or  unpack,  dry  plates  in  semi-darkness,  with  the  vessel 
rolling  and  pitching  continu  ally.  Add  to  this  the  sugges- 
tive odour  usually  found  in  such  places,  and  you  are  gene- 
rally anxious  to  shorten  your  stay  below  as  much  as  possible, 
and  get  out  into  the  fresh  air.  As  usual  the  captain  figured 
among  the  first  subjects  my  camera  set  its  “ eye  ” on.  A 
rather  stiff  and  formal-looking  group — made  up  of  a few  ol 
the  hardier  prssengers  who  had  not  gone  below  for  a book 
and  forgotten  to  return,  and  whojwere  all  arranged  looking 
intently  out  to  sea — formed  a subject  for  a iteicoscopic  view, 


which  came  out  fairly  well.  Among  other  photographs  I 
took  one  of  a lady  who  seemed  a little  troubled  with  the 
mal  de  mer.  An  old  Irishwoman  was  setting  knitting  on 
deck;  on,  however,  bringing  my  camera  near  her  to  take 
her,  but  under  the  pretence  of  taking  a view  of  the  land  we 
were  passing,  she  moved  away,  guessing  what  I wanted,  thus 
depiiving  me  of  a good  picture.  Many  such  incidents  as  these 
happen  on  a voyage,  and  help  very  much  to  relievo  the 
tedium.  I remember  on  a previous  occasion,  when  at  sea, 
a newly-married  couple  on  their  honeymoon  were  spied 
one  fine,  warm  day  resting  on  the  forecastle,  with  an  umbrella 
over  them,  when  I was  called  up  and,  amidst  bursts  of 
laughter,  succeeded  in  getting  a photograph  of  them  without 
their  knowing  any  thing  about  it. 

The  north  coast  of  Ireland  was  very  fine,  equal  to  the 
south,  but,  as  a rule,  was  too  distant  for  the  purposes  of 
photography.  1 succeeded  in  getting,  instantaneously,  a 
faint  resemblance  of  the  glorious  sunset  we  bad  that  even- 
ing, for  the  camera  can  never  do  justice  to  such  scenes.  On 
looking  at  it,  poor  as  it  is,  bow  vividly  it  recalls  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  the  taking  of  it ! The  mild, 
clear  evening  when  waiting  to  take  it,  after  tea,  we  were  all 
on  deck  in  a group  round  the  captain,  listening  intently  to 
the  yarns  he  was  spinning  of  adventures  he  bad  passed 
through  — some  on  the  very  coast  we  were  then  off.  1 was  at 
the  same  time  watching  a bank  of  clouds  rising  which  at  the 
time  obscured  the  sun,  and  from  which  I wanted  it  to  emerge 
before  taking  the  view. 

I always  think  that  associations  and  reminiscences  such  as 
these,  attaching  themselves  to  different  scenes,  add  tenfold 
to  the  value  one  sets  on  them,  and  infinitely  increases  the 
charms  of  photography.  I could  add  much  more  about 
different  experiences  and  adventures  encountered  on  this  and 
other  trips,  but  I have  already  engaged  your  attention  too 
long,  and  it  would  be  needless,  as  I have  only  given  the 
above  outline  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  to 
spend  a summer  holiday  plea-antly.  Some,  and  I dare  say 
many,  woald  prefer  to  remain  on  land,  and  getting  to  some 
quiet  and  picturesque  spot  settle  down  to  regular  and  more 
methodical  work.  I would,  however,  suggest  that  tnder 
whatever  conditions  we  are  working,  original  style  of  work 
be  attempted,  especially  in  these  days  of  rapid  plates.  They 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  quite  a new  power, 
which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Bhotography  in  the  future  will  not  be  so  much  confined 
to  set  landscapes  as  in  the  past.  The  photographer  will 
shoulder  bis  apparatus,  which  will  be  light  and  bandy,  and 
passing  along  will  perhaps  notice  a group  of  children  play- 
ing on  the  village  green,  and  secure  an  instantaneous  pic- 
ture of  them  before  they  are  aware  ; or,  taking  a view  of 
the  cottages,  will  include  a passing  cart  and  horse,  with  a 
tew  rustics  about — not  standing  stock  still,  staring,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  present,  but  in  their  natural  attitudes. 
He  will  also  secure  agricultural  and  cattle  scenes  in  their 
entire  naturalness.  What  will  prevent  him  from  taking  a 
landscape  with  cloud  shadows  on  it,  and  with  the  actual 
clouds  casting  the  shadow  embraced  in  the  picture  ? lie 
will  not  need  to  drive  some  sheep  from  a particular  place  he 
happens  to  be  taking,  fearing  they  will  be  moving  all  the 
time.  He  will  be  able  to  take  the  ripples  and  reflections  in 
water  with  fidelity,  and  a waterfall  will  not  be  represented 
like  BO  much  cotton-wcol,  but  in  all  its  crispness  and 
iparkle.  Why  should  photographs  not  be  taken  on  a fine 
out  hazy  day?  Atmosphere  lends  additional  charms  to  a 
picture.  We  may  now  hope  to  see  a revival  of,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  form  of  photography,  the 
stereoscopic  transparency,  which  is  far  too  much  neglected  at 
present.  Let  us  try  and  work  up  to  the  examples  set  by  the 
late  Mr.  Breese,  endeavouring  to  produce  directly  what  he 
obtained  by  a series  of  clever  combinations.  Above  every- 
thing, let  us  avoid  the  production  of  stiff,  though  techni- 
cally perfect,  photographs,  which  seem  to  be  taken  more  to 
show  the  quality  or  capability  of  the  process  than  to  obtain 
tho  great  dosideratam— a real  picture. 
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ON  GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  V.\N  MONCKIIOVEN.* 

The  Dark  liootn.  — One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  the  pro- 
per equipment  and  arrangement  of  the  dark  room,  and  the 
most  stringent  precautions  must  be  taken  to  render  it  per- 
fectly proof  against  the  penetration  of  actinic  light.  As, 
however,  some  light  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  distin- 
guish objects,  there  must  be  a window  having  an  opening 
of  about  a square  metre,  at  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
table,  and  glazed  with  a couple  of  panes  of  ruby  glass, 
superposed  one  over  the  other  with  a thin  sheet  of  white 
paper  between  them.  The  operating  table  must  be  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  window,  and  be  covered  with  a 
slab  of  black  marble  perfectly  level  and  horizontal.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  light  from  entering  through  chinks 
in  the  door,  the  latter  should  be  hung  with  a black  curtain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  room  should  be 
painted  a dead  black.  Examine  the  dark  room  well ; 
shut  yourself  up  in  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
stop  the  least  hole  that  you  may  see  admitting  light.  For 
testing  whether  window  is  completely  proof  against  actinic 
light,  take  a sensitive  plate,  and  place  it  in  a dark  slide ; 
then  half  open  the  shutter  of  the  latter,  and  expose  the 
slide  close  to  the  ruby-coloured  glass  window  ; leave  it  there 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  develop.  If  a dark  line  appear 
on  the  plate,  the  colour  of  the  glass  panes  is  not  deep 
enough,  and  a third  must  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
other  two.  All  the  slides  and  cameras  should  be  examined 
in  the  same  way.  As  slides  generally  allow  some  light  to 
filter  in  at  the  joints,  always  cover  them  with  a black  cloth 
when  removing  them  from  the  dark  room,  or  fogged  plates 
will  be  the  inevitable  result.  In  the  open  air,  photography 
with  gelatino-bromide  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection of  all  ordinary  photographic  apparatus. 

The  Nature  of  the  Emitkion. — When  a solution  of  ammo- 
nium bromide  in  water  is  poured  gradually  into  one  of 
silver  nitrate,  so  as  to  have  the  latter  always  in  excess, 
there  is  thrown  down  a heavy  curdy  precipitate  of  silver 
bromide,  which,  by  stirring  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  may 
bo  made  easily  to  reunite  with  larger  masses.  If,  before 
mixing  with  the  ammonium  bromide,  a little  sulphuric  or 
other  acid  be  added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the 
precipitate  formed  is  heavy,  and  reunites  of  itself;  but  if, 
instead  of  the  acid,  we  use  ammonia,  alight  white-coloured 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid.  Now  when  gelatinous,  in  place  of  aqueous,  solutions 
are  employed,  the  very  opposite  of  this  happens.  Take  a ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  in  water,  and  add  to  it  a few  drops 
of  ammonium  bromide  ; then  shake  the  solution,  and  again 
add  a few  drops  of  silver  nitrate.  Notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  silver  bromide,  the  solution  remains  transpa- 
rent, and  if  a little  of  the  liquid  be  flowed  over  a gla.ss 
plate  it  preserves  its  transparency.  But  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  rest  for  a day  the  particles  of  silver  bromide, 
which  at  first  are  in  a finely  divided  condition,  will  reunite, 
and  the  liquid  will  turn  milky,  'ihe  addition  of  a little 
sulphuric  acid  will  make  the  liquid  remain  transparent  for 
a much  longer  time,  but  a few  drops  of  ammonia  promote 
the  coalescence  of  the  particles,  and  the  liquid  at  once 
assumes  the  opaque  condition. 

The  method  of  preparing  an  emulsion  of  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine  is  perfectly  well  known.  To  a solution  of  gela- 
tine and  ammonium  bromide  and  gelatine  in  warm  water 
is  added  one  of  silver  nitrate,  when  white  silver  bromide  is 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  . The  more  gela- 
tine there  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  bro- 
mide, the  whiter  and  finer  will  the  latter  be.  Now  if  the 
emulsion  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a few  days  in  a warm  place, 
it  will  ripen — that  is,  it  will  become  sensitive  to  light,  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  white  colour  passes  into  a green. 
Examined  with  a magnifying  glass,  scarcely  any  grains  of 
silver  bromide  will  be  seen  in  the  emulsion  when  freshly 
made  ; but  when  ripened,  coarse  grains  may  be  perceived 
even  with  a single  lens,  especially  on  the  edges  of  a plate 
where  the  films  thin  out.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
greener  an  emulsion  is,  the  more  sensitive  is  it  to  light. 
Emulsification,  therefore,  has  the  object  of  converting 
bromide  of  silver  in  its  white  and  finely-divided  condition 
into  one  where  its  colour  is  green  and  its  particles  much 
coarser,  but  where  its  sensitiveness  to  light  is  much 
greater. 

Preparation  of  Gelatino-Bromule  Emulsion. — Take  exactly 
10  grammes  of  Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine  and 
8 grammes  of  pure  dry  ammonium  ; put  the  two  together 
in  a flask,  and  pour  over  them  250  cub.  centim.  of  distilled 
water.  In  about  a quarter-of-an-hour  the  gelatine  will 
have  swelled  up,  and  on  placing  the  flask  in  warm  water, 
the  two  substances  will  dissolve.  Meanwhile  weigh  out 
12  grammes  of  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it  in  50  cub. 
centim.  of  water ; then  pour  the  latter  solution  by  small 
portions  at  a time  into  that  of  gelatine,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture vigorously  every  time  that  fresh  silver  solution  is 
added.  When  the  whole  has  been  poured  in,  add  5 cub. 
cents,  of  pure  solution  of  ammonia,  density  0-910,  and 
shake  the  mixture  again  thoroughly.  The  ammonia  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  emulsion  ready  for  use  at  once — 
or,  where  great  sensitiveness  is  required,  in  twenty-four 
hours — thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  waiting  several  days 
to  allow  the  emulsion  to  ripen  ; it  also  prevents  the  gela- 
tine from  decomposing.  Now  pour  the  emulsion  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  place  the  latter  in  a pan  of  cold  water, 
in  order  that  the  gelatine  may  set.  So  soon  as  that  has 
happened,  remove  it  from  the  dish,  put  it  into  a bag  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  and  squeeze  it  through  the  interstices 
of  the  cloth  by  wringing  the  neck  of  the  bag.  Let  the 
shreds  fall  into  a large  vessel  full  of  cold  water,  and  wash 
them  well ; washing  for  about  six  hours  in  water,  renewed 
three  times  during  that  period,  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Collect  the  shreds  of  emulsion  on  a sieve,  and  melt  it  at 
a temperature  of  35*  C.,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

(hating  the  Plates. — Before  coating  them  the  glass  plates 
must  be  perfectly  clean.  In  winter  they  should  be  slightly 
warmed  to  enable  the  emulsion  to  flow  freely ; but  in  summer 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  emulsion  is  raised  to  a tempe- 
rature of  40®  C.,  to  render  it  perfectly  liquid,  and  it  is  then 
poured  into  a glass  funnel  lightly  stopped  with  cotton 
wool,  which  acts  as  a filter.  To  deprive  the  cotton  of  the 
adherent  fatty  matter,  which  would  repel  the  liquid  and  not 
allow  it  to  filter,  it  must  be  boiled  for  half-an-hour  in  a one 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  its  fibres  then  sepa- 
rated by  hand.  The  emulsion  is  kept  warm  during  filter- 
ing by  placing  the  funnel  of  glass  inside  a double  one  of 
metal  filled  with  hot  water.  Let  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  glass  funnel  touch  the  bottom  of  the  jar  or  beaker 
into  which  the  emulsion  is  filtered,  so  as  to  avoid  the  for- 
mation of  bubbles. 

Having  placed  the  plate  in  a perfectly  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  resting  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  pour  a quantity 
of  the  emulsion  (in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  cub.  centim. 
for  a quarter-plate)  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  with  a glass 
spatula  spread  the  liquid  over  the  whole  plate  in  an  even 
film  ; to  do  this  properly  requires  practice,  but  the  neces- 
sary facility  will  be  easily  acquired  by  those  who  have  to 
work  with  wet  collodion.  Never  pour  back  any  superfluous 
emulsion  into  the  beaker,  or  all  subsequent  films  will  be 
full  of  bubbles.  Lay  the  plate  thus  coated  on  the  marble 
table  to  set,  and  while  that  is  being  accomplished  a second 
and  a third  plate  may  also  be  coated.  Wnen  the  emulsion 
is  set,  place  the  plates  in  a drying-box,  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  a current  of  warm  dry  air  may  pass  above  and 
below  each  one.  This  operation  of  coating  the  plates  must 
be  carried  on  continuously  until  the  whole  supply  of  emul- 
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Bion  is  used  up,  for  if  the  liquid  be  kept  warm  for  a long 
time,  or  if  it  be  allowed  to  solidify  and  be  then  again 
melted,  the  gelatine  loses  its  property  of  setting,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  and  the  films  spring  off  the  plate  when 
being  developed.  During  the  whole  of  the  operation  the 
plates  must  be  kept  strictly  in  the  dark ; no  light  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  it  is  being  conducted,  ex- 
cept that  which  passes  through  the  ruby  panes. 

Preserving  the  Dry  Plates. — The  plates  coated  with  emul- 
sion must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  must  be  wrapped 
each  in  an  envelope  (like  that  of  a letter)  of  black  paper. 
(Jr  four  plates  separated  by  a folded  Bristol  board  may  be 
placed  in  such  an  envelope,  and  three  of  these  envelopes  in 
a cardboard  box.  All  the  plates  must  be  kept  in  a dry 
place,  or  they  will  spoil  and  give  foggy  pictures. 

Expo.mre  in  the  Camera. — This  operation,  so  simple  in  the 
collodion  process,  presents  very  great  difficulties  in  the  case 
of  gelatine  emulsions,  on  account  of  the  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plates.  In  the  first  place  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  meet  with  a dark  slide  which  shuts  so  closely  as 
to  be  perfectly  light-proof ; more  especially  the  grooves  in 
which  the  shutter  slides  are  defective,  and  admit  light. 
To  prove  this,  place  a sensitive  plate  in  the  slide,  and  ex- 
pose it  in  the  camera,  but  do  not  uncap  the  objective  ; it 
will  generally  be  found,  on  developing  the  plate,  that  it  is 
veiled  all  over.  The  camera  itself  must  also  be  carefully 
examined  to  see  that  no  light  penetrates  by  the  slits  in 
which  the  stop  slides,  or  by  the  ring  which  carries  the  objec- 
tive. Generally — and  especially  when  working  in  the  open 
air--  -the  best  way  is  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  camera  com- 
pletely with  a closely-woven  linen  cloth  of  a black  colour. 
Only  the  opening  of  the  objective  should  be  left  free,  and 
the  cloth  drawn  closely  round  it.  Even  the  dark  slide 
should  be  open  under  the  cloth.  Without  these  precautions, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  images  will  be  fogged. 

(To  he  continued). 


ON  RETOUCHERS  AND  RETOUCHING. 
REFEP.niNG  to  an  article  in  a contemporary  in  which  it  is 
remarked  that  it  is  generally  de  rigucur  to  assume  that 
retouching  is  an  evil,  even  if  not  an  unmitigated  one  ; and 
the  wielders  of  the  stump,  pencil,  and  brush  are  generally 
spoken  of  by  their  employers  as  negative  spoilers,  who  ruin 
the  plates  which  have  cost  the  operator  so  much  trouble, 
besides  eating  up  a large  slice  of  his  profits,  Design  and 
Work  has  the  following  remarks : — 

“ There  are  retouchers  and  retouchers.  There  is  the 
operator  who  is  his  own  retoucher,  and  who  neither 
knows  nor  cares  anything  about  drawing.  There  are  also 
the  retouchers  who  are  not  operators,  but  who  have  been 
trained  for  their  own  department,  and  who  do  not  spoil 
the  plates  which  pass  through  their  hands. 

“ Some  ten  years  ago,  when  retouching  was  first  intro- 
duced from  the  Continent,  the  supply  of  retouchers  was 
mostly  drawn  from  the  schools  of  art,  and  they  were 
generally  selected  from  among  those  students  who  had  con- 
siderable facility  in  shading  from  the  antique,  both  by 
hatching  and  stippling.  Of  special  training,  they  had  only 
to  add  ^e  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  head  (in  the  case  of 
many  this  was  not  an  addition,  having  formed  a part  of  their 
artistic  training,  and  taking  the  shape  of  studies  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  in  addition  to  ILsts  of  Latin  names,  which  are 
soon  forgotten),  some  practice  on  the  negative  film,  and  a 
slight  practical  acquaintance  with  the  photographic  process, 
so  as  to  understand  how  a negative  is  produced,  and  to  De 
able  to  jndge  of  how  the  retouching  would  affect  the 
print. 

“ At  first  only  the  best  negatives  were  retouched,  and 
a special  charge  was  made  for  modelling ; but  gradually 
the  retouchers  gained  greatly  in  rapidity  of  working, 
and  the  desire  of  the  public  to  be  smoothed  increased  until 
such  a thing  as  an  unretouched  portrait  is  scarcely  sent 


out  except  at  the  special  desire  of  the  sitter.  (In  Canada 
it  is,  I believe,  the  custom  to  send  out  unretouched,  un- 
toned, and  unmounted  specimens.)  It  was  also  foufid  that 
all  sorts  of  blemishes  could  be  removed  from  the  plate  by 
the  retoucher  if  the  requisite  amount  of  labour  were 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  he  was  henceforth  expected  to  turn 
any  sort  of  a negative  into  a beautiful  picture. 

“ About  this  time  operators  began  to  be  careless  about 
dirty  backgrounds,  pinholes,  spots,  streaks,  rests  showing, 
and  so  on.  What  did  they  matter  ? The  retoucher  could 
take  them  all  out ! And  what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  get 
a fully-exposed  plate  of  a child  ? Children  are  always  so 
restless ! And  here  were  two  or  three  under-exposed 
plates,  which,  with  a little  extra  labour,  the  retoucher 
could,  nay  must,  turn  into  something  presentable,  else  what 
was  he  there  for?  With  groups  it  was  the  same  thing; 
they  were  under-exposed,  or  else  they  were  under- 
developed to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  but  freckles 
seemed  visible,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

“Then,  again,  the  operator  has  a mania  for  trying  new 
‘ wrinkles  ’ in  the  way  of  varnish,  in  the  search  for  some 
method  which  will  give  him  or  his  assistant  less  trouble, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  some  time  to 
adapt  the  hand  to  a different  film,  and  that  the  retoucher 
can  neither  work  so  well  nor  so  rapidly  when  a hard  sur- 
face which  breaks  the  points  alternates  with  what  appears 
to  be  an  entirely  unprotected  film,  which  requires  to  be 
hardened,  and  being  then  perhaps  too  hard,  has  to  be 
softened  again,  entailing  a great  loss  of  time  as  well  as 
temper.  A matt  varnish  is  succeeded  by  a glossy  varnish 
ruhbed  down  by  the  finger;  then  follow,  in  succession, 
water  varnish,  gum  water,  spirit  varnish,  softened  with 
spirit  or  turpentine,  or  rubhed  down  with  cuttlefish,  when 
the  round  begins  again. 

“ Then  in  course  of  time  operators,  who  could  not  re- 
touch a negative  to  save  their  lives,  having  seen  the  opera- 
tion performed  every  day  for  years,  begin  to  think  they 
know  all  about  it,  and  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done.  They  have  ideas  on  the  subject  of  high  lights, 
and  have  read  somewhere  that  the  high  lights  on  the  nose 
and  forehead  may  be  heightened,  and  that  lights  may  be 
put  in  the  eyes.  This  ‘ may  ’ they  interpret  to  mean  ‘ must,’ 
and  high  lights  they  will  have,  even  if  they  should  put  them 
in  themselves  where  in  nature  there  is  a deep  shadow, 
saying,  in  answer  to  a remonstrance,  while  pricking  at  the 
eyes  with  a pin — ‘ Oh  ! come  now  ! draw  it  mild : anybody 
can  put  in  high  lights  and  prick  the  eyes!  You  don’t 
need  to  know  how  to  draw  to  be  able  to  do  that ! ’ 

“Then  the  public  has  learnt,  or  thinks  it  has  learnt,  that 
anything  can  be  done  by  retouching.  So  Mr.  A.  requests 
that  he  be  made  to  look  at  least  twenty  years  younger,  and 
insists  on  having  every  line  of  wrinkles  removed.  Mr.  B. 
is  quite  bald,  but  he  would  like  a little  hair  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  Mr.  C.’s  nose  is  decidedly  ‘ tiptilted,’  but  the 
lady  he  is  going  to  send  his  photograph  to  is  somebody 
who  has  not  seen  him  for  a long  time,  and  he  would  like  it 
to  be  good,  so  would  Mr.  S.  kindly  tell  his  retoucher  to 
give  that  feature  a Roman  cast?  Mr.  D.’s  hair  stands  up 
like  a brush— couldn’t  it  be  sleeked  down  ? Mr.  E.’s 
moustache  is  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  he  could  wish  it 
to  be.  Mr.  F.  has  a beard  of  three  days’  growth,  which  he 
has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  remove  (that  task  being  re- 
served for  the  retoucher),  and  he  ‘ can’t  abide  ’ freckles  ; 
so,  of  course,  the  developer  has  been  so  sparingly  used 
that  they  are  perfectly  transparent,  being  about  the  size  of 
a drop  of  rain,  and  as  numerous  as  stars.  Jlr.  G.  has  the 
mark  of  a deep  cut  across  his  cheek,  and  a deep  perpendi- 
cular hollow.  Miss  H.’s  mouth  is  very  small — veiy  small 
indeed — not  in  the  least  like  that  immense  one  you  have 
given  her.  ‘ Oh  ! fie  I you  naughty  man  I what  have  your 
retouchers  been  about?  Mrs.  I.  so  much  admires  »hat 
lovely  photograph  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  would  like  to  be 
I taken  just  like  that.  She  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  her 
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last  sitting  ; she  has  seen  the  proof,  which  makes  her  much 
too  old,  quite  stout,  and  none  of  her  friends  like  it.  Even 
this  last  the  retoucher  is  expected  to  remedy. 

“To  remonstrate,  and  say  that  to  remove  characteristic 
lines,  and  to  introduce  in  their  stead  billiard-ball-like  ro- 
tundity, is  not  art,  is  of  no  avail  with  people  like  these, 
who  do  not  care  for  art,  but  wish  to  be  improved  (?) ; and 
as  they  are  customers,  Mr.  S.  says  to  his  retoucher,  you 
must  just  humour  them — art  or  no  art ! 

“For  the  operator,  when  speaking  to  the  customer,  to 
blame  the  retoucher,  justly  or  unjustly,  for  every  want  of 
success  with  an — ‘ Oh  ! yes ! I assure  you,  Mrs.  K.,  it  was  a 
capital  negative,  but  the  retoucher  has  spoilt  it  ’ — is  merely 
away  (perhapsa  natural  if  not  a justiBable  one)  of  diverting 
that  worthy  dame’s  wrath  from  himself,  and  will  not  hurt 
the  other  man,  who  does  not  eome  in  contact  with  the 
sitter  at  all,  but  sits  at  his  desk  ‘ chewing  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  reflection,’  from  time  to  time  looking  through 
his  magnifying  glass,  and  thereby  probably  enlarging  his 
grievances  as  well  as  his  work. 

“ It  is  useless  to  demand  that  an  ill-lighted  and  ill-posed 
picture  be  turned  into  a work  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  the  crotchets  of 
customers — that  perfect  rotundity  should  be  produced,  and 
that  all  should  be  combined  with  rapidity  of  work — 
because  the  things  are  incompatible  with  one  another.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  return  for  his  money,  the  photo- 
grapher should  get  his  operator  and  assistants  to  pay 
attention  to  a few  points  hereafter  enumerated,  and  then 
try  to  persuade  his  public  to  jntl  up  with  having  their 
portraits  treated  in  a legitimate  manner — namely,  simply 
having  freckles  and  accidental  marks  removed  and  ex- 
aggerations slightly  softened  ; no  meddling  with  the  eyes, 
in  ordinary  cases  , no  reckless  introduction  of  high  lights 
where  none  could  possibly  exist,  nor  changing  of  pug- 
noses  into  Roman,  and  weather-beaten  skins  into  satin. 

“ It  is  a matter  of  course  that  in  connection  with  posing 
and  lighting  the  operator  will  do  the  beat  he  can,  and  that 
when  things  do  not  turn  out  satisfactorily,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  retoucher  to  do  his  utmost  to  set  matters  right.  As 
regards  an  oecasional  under-exposed  or  under-developed 
plate,  he  will  probably  be  quite  willing  to  do  his  best 
with  them  also  ; but  when  plates  coming  under  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations  demand  from  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  a day’s  work,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  his 
patience  be  overstrained,  and  the  result  of  the  last  plates 
give  evidence  of  hurried  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  when  there  are  duplicates  the  best  negatives 
should  be  sent  to  the  retoucher  at  first,  aud  not  after  ho 
has  wasted  time  in  trying  to  patch  up  an  inferior  one. 

“ Having  secured  a properly-trained  retoucher,  do  not 
make  him  waste  his  time  and  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
Tarnishing  and  revarnishing,  or  spotting  and  retouching 
streaky,  pinholey  backgrounds,  which  could  be  done  as 
well  by  eome  less  highly-paid  member  of  the  staff,  if  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  providing  clean 
backgrounds.  Then  let  the  prints  be  carefully  spotted, 
as  there  are  often  marks  which  it  takes  less  time  to  spot 
out  in  a dozen  prints  than  it  would  to  remove  carefully 
and  entirely  by  puncturing  from  the  plate. 

“ Do  not  always  be  interrupting  the  retoucher,  or 
inquiring:  ‘ Is  that  negative  not  done  yet?  ’ — as  that  is  a 
sure  way  of  causing  the  w*rk  to  be  hurried,  aud  thus  by 
no  means  improve  its  quality. 

“ With  regard  to  the  retouching  medium  : in  choosing 
a preparation  for  a retouching  surface,  other  things  being 
equal,  give  the  preference  to  that  on  which  the  retouche*r 
can  produce  his  best  work  most  rapidly.  And,  lastly,  let 
the  final  varnish  be  put  on  smoothly  and  free  from 
dust. 

“ There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  these  remarks  ; 
yet,  though  some  readers  may  regard  them  as  platitudes, 
in  many  other  cases,  if  they  were  carried  into  practice, 
we  should  hear  less  about  ‘ negative  spoilers'  ” 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SUNLIGHT  UPON  HYDROGEN 

PEROXIDE. 

BV  ARTHUR  DOWNES,  M.D.,  AND  T.  P.  BLUNT,  M.A.* 

We  believe  that  it  has  not  been  previously  observed 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  in  solution  is  decomposed  by  sun- 
light ; it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  state  that  during 
the  continuation  of  our  investigations  on  the  chemical  effects 
of  sunlight,  we  found  that  (1)  after  about  ten  months 
insolation  aqueous  solutions,  containing  about  8 per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  w’ere  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  (2) 
corresponding  solutions  shielded  from  light  proved  much 
more  stable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  insolation  needs  to  be  prolonged — although 
we  have  made  no  direct  observations  on  this  point — be- 
cause some  of  the  solution,  exposed  in  a thick  glass  bottle 
standing  in  a window,  was  found  to  be  still  of  considerable 
strength  after  a period  sufficient  to  destroy  a corresponding 
sample  in  a thin  test-tube. 

AVe  have  elsewheref  shown  that  oxalic  acid  is  destroyed 
by  sunlight  by  the  oxidation  of  its  hydrogen  by  external 
oxygen,  thus : — 

C.  O4 IL  -b  0 — = 200a  + II2  0. 

There  is  not,  we  believe,  any  analogy  whatever  between 
that  case  and  this.  There  we  have  the  “ chlorous  radicle  ’’ 
Cj  in  combination  with  the  basylous  H.,  the  latter 
being  seized  upon  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  external 
oxygen  stimulated  under  sunlight.  Here  we  may  regard 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  as  made  up  of  two  atomic  groupings 
of  the  chlorous  radicle  IIO  and,  if  the  theory  we  suggest  be 
correct,  the  decomposition  in  this  case  is  brought  about  by 
the  dissociation  of  these  radicles.  AVe  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  sunlight  is  to  dissociate  (or  “weaken  the  inter- 
nal bonds"  between)  what  we  have  termed  “chlorous 
radicles,"  whether  these  be  simple,  as  oxygen  or  chlorine, 
or  compound,  as  HO,  and  thus  to  promote  their  combin- 
ing energy,  or  to  bring  about  a more  stable  arrangement  of 
their  constituent  atoms. 

o- 

A NEAV  STEREOTYPE  COMPOSITION. 

A COMPOSITION  which  may  be  found  useful  by  experimentalists 
in  photo-engraving  is  given  by  the  Scientific  American. 
This  is  known  as  Jannin’s  cement,  from  the  name  of  the 
patentee,  a resident  of  Paris.  The  cement  is  simply  a mix- 
ture, in  suitable  proportions,  of  yellow  oxide  of  lead  (the 
quality  known  as  massicot  being  preferable)  with  glycerine. 
Several  other  metallic  oxides  and  matters  may  be  mixed  with 
the  cement,  so  as  to  suit  the  quality  or  the  colour  of  the 
cement  to  the  nature  of  the  wort  to  be  produced,  but  the  two 
essential  compounds  are  yellow  oxide  of  lead  and  glycerine. 
The  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  and  glycerine  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  consistency  of  the  cement  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
The  proportion  of  glycerine  will  of  course  be  larger  for  a 
very  soft  cement  than  for  a stiff  cement ; it  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  of  each  of  the  two 
essential  compounds. 

This  cement  is  especially  adapted  for  moulding  those  ob- 
jects which  require  an  extreme  delicacy  in  the  lines  of  the 
cast,  such  as  engraved  blocks  and  plates,  forms  of  printing 
type,  photoglyptic  plates,  &c.  Under  the  influence  of  gentle 
heat  it  sets  in  a few  minutes,  and  then  resists  perfectly  both 
pressure  aud  heat.  AVhen  set,  it  is  also  a very  good  substi- 
tute for  natural  lithographic  stones,  and  it  can  replace  them 
for  many  practical  purposes.  It  can  also  be  used  for  artistic 
reproductions,  such  as  racsimilcs  of  terra-cotta,  whose  colour 
and  sonorous  quality  it  possesses.  Though  setting  to  great 
hardness  in  a few  minutes,  it  does  not  shrink.  Massicot,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  an  old  name  for  litharge,  but  the  term 
is  more  generally  applied  to  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  pre- 
pared from  the  scum  of  the  molten  metal  by  roasting  until 
the  colour  is  fully  developed.  For  purposes  in  which  the 
colour  is  of  no  moment,  the  scum  itself  would  doubtless 
answer,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  oxidized. 

• Nature.  + Proc.  Hoy.  Soe.,  vol.  xxviii , p.  204, 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Englishmen  are  said  to  be  essentially  clubbable  men  : insular 
and  unapproachable  to  those  whom  he  knows  not,  he  likes 
to  form  one  of  a circle  or  coterie  of  common  tastes  to  whom 
he  is  known.  But  the  circle  or  coterie  must  have  its  bond 
of  union,  each  member  must  recognize  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  it,  inaccessible  to  all  outside.  It  is  not  simply 
a society  with  a common  business  aim,  or  scientific  object,  it 
must,  as  a rule,  involve  a social  element.  The  members  have 
generally  the  facility  of  eating  together,  drinking  together, 
and  entering  more  or  less  into  social  relations. 

Photographers  have  from  the  commencement  of  their  art- 
science  manifested  something  of  the  gregarious  element, 
meeting  together  to  discuss  the  new  wonders  they  were  daily 
making  acquaintance  with,  but  have  not  manifested  much  of 
the  social  tendency.  Their  ardour  has  been  chiefly  scientific, 
rarely  inducing  them  to  break  bread  with  one  another. 
Many  years  ago,  a few  choice  spirits,  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  formed  a Photographic  Society  Club  of  a 
social  character,  the  members  of  which  dined  together  on 
specific  occasions,  talked  of  their  experiences,  and  exchanged 
trophies.  The  death  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  zeal  on  the  part  of  others,  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
solution|ofthe  club  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  Partly 
from  its  ashes,  sprang  into  existence,  very  sbortly  afterwards, 
another  club,  entitled  the  Solar  Club,  a society  of  gentlemen 
in  lux  way.  This  has  continued  in  successful  existence,  the 
members  dining  together  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
session  of  the  Photographic  Society.  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  something  like  five-and- 
twenty  indicates,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  select  and  exclusive  coterie.  But  there  has  been 
no  general  aggregation  amongst  photographers  other  than 
that  found  in  the  various  societies. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made,  however,  to  alter  this. 
The  South  London  Society  has  always  been  distinguished 
by  enthusiasm  and  by  social  tendencies.  It  is  the  only 
society  in  London  in  which  the  members  dine  together  once 
a year,  and  they  are  entertained  once  every  year  at  the  house 
of  their  genial  president ; and  some  of  the  members  have 
resolved  to  form  a Photographic  Club  for  social  intercourse 
amongst  photographers  and  all  interested  in  photography, 
for  there  appears  to  be  no  restriction  in  the  rules  as  to 
eligibility  for  membership.  All  candidates  duly  proposed, 
whether  they  be  professional  or  amateur  photographers,  or 
in  any  way  interested  in  photography  or  photographers,  it 
appears  are  eligible  for  the  ballot  for  membership.  At  one 
time  it  was  contemplated  that  membership  of  some  photo- 
graphic society  should  be  a necessary  pre  requisite  for  candi- 
dature. That,  we  think,  would  have  been  an  unwise  limit. 
1'here  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  nor  antagonism 
between  membership  of  a society  and  membership  of  asocial 
club. 


The  rules  which  are  before  us  are  simple,  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  necessary  regulations  of  any  organization.  There  is 
one  rule  of  the  working  of  which  wo  are  doubtful.  An  hour 
is  to  be  devoted  each  evening  to  technical  discussion,  under 
the  presidency  of  a chairman.  This,  we  fear,  will  be  found 
inimical  to  the  social  character  of  club  meetings.  That  con- 
versational discussion  of  technical  matters  will  arise  amongst 
a number  of  gentlemen  with  a common  subject  at  heart  is 
quite  certain  ; but  it  is  a question  whether  it  might  not  be 
more  pleasant  arising  and  being  conducted  in  an  informal 
conversational  manner,  than  when  provided  for  by  the  formal 
machinery  of  a business  meeting. 

There  are  already  two  photographic  meetings  held  every 
month  solely  for  the  discussion  of  technical  matters,  at 
which,  however,  discussion  often  flags.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  past  summer  a series  of  improvised  weekly 
meetings  were  held  at  the  establishment  of  a London  photo- 
grapher, without  the  machinery  of  a society,  and  at  these 
meetings,  as  the  president  of  the  South  Loudon  Society  re- 
marked with  surprize,  the  discussions  were  lively  and  brisk. 
But  this  was,  we  apprehend,  chiefly  due  to  the  somewhat 
informal  character  of  the  meetings,  and  partly  the  fact  that, 
being  freed  from  the  formal  arrangements  of  a society 
meeting,  the  proceedings  were  not  necessarily  formally  re- 
ported in  the  journals.  It  is  true  that  in  all  probability  the 
club  technical  discussions  will  be  somewhat  free  and  easy  in 
their  nature.  Tu  some  of  the  Continental  photographic 
societies,  the  ordinary  meetings  are  free  enough  from  restraint, 
tobacco  and  beer  being  the  usual  accompaniments  to  scientific 
discussion;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  discussions  do  not 
suffer  in  interest  or  precision  as  the  consequence  of  this  social 
practice,  whilst  it  must  at  times  materially  relieve  the  tedium 
of  a long  dry  paper  of  little  practical  interest.  The  club 
technical  discussions  will  probably  partake  somewhat  of 
this  character.  Regarding  technical  discussions,  let  them 
remember  it  is  possible  to  have  “somewhat  too  much  of 
this ! ’’ 

The  aim  is  one  which  we  think  should  meet  with  general 
approval,  and  much  depends  on  the  management  as  to 
whether  it  becomes  a great  success  or  dwindles  into  an  un- 
important clique.  All  are  eligible,  in  country  as  well  as 
town,  country  members  only  paying  half  the  amount  of 
subscription.  The  club-room,  we  may  add,  is  central,  being 
in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  we  may  also  add 
that  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Cutchey,  of  Loughton, 
Essex. 


NIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  a marvellous  feat  in  photo- 
graphy, one  beyond  question  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  art.  It  consists  in  the  production  of  a group  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  figures  in  the  gallery  of  a large 
hall  within  an  hour  and  a quarter  of  midnight.  The 
photograph  is  excellent,  sufficiently  well  defined  to  justify 
the  intention  of  having  it  enlarged  The  photographer  is 
an  amateur,  but  evidently  one  of  great  enterprize  and 
ability.  To  Mr.  T.  Parkinson,  the  President  of  the  Bolton 
Society,  and  Princip.al  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Bolton, 
belongs  the  credit  of  pioneer  in  this  new  phase  of  photo- 
graphy. 

The  scene  was  the  Albert  Hall,  Bolton,  and  the  occasion 
a conversazione  of  the  Bolton  Microscopical  Society.  A 
couple  of  electric  lamps  swung  in  front  of  the  group  ; one 
light,  worked  with  a.Siemen’s  machine,  gave  a light  equal 
to  three  thousand  caudles : the  other  was  a Gramme 
machine,  the  light  equal  to  six  thousand  candles.  The 
first  lamp  was  placed  at  about  forty  feet  from  the  group, 
and  the  other  about  seventy  feet.  One  of  Wratten  and 
Wainwright’s  instantaneous  gelatine  plates  was  used,  and 
with  a Uallmeyer’s  cabinet  portrait  lens,  and  a stop  one 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  an  exposure  of  forty-five  se- 
conds was  sufficieni  to  give  a well-exposed  negative,  when 
developed  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid, 
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The  attempt  was  a bold  one,  and  the  success  complete. 
What  variety  of  memorial  groups  will  follow  we  cannot 
anticipate,  now  that  Mr.  Parkinson  has  shown  the  way. 
For  the  detailed  operation  we  have  not  space  at  present, 
but  we  hope  to  give  Mr.  Parkinson’s  own  account  of  the 
matter  in  the  forthcoming  Ye.\r-Book  of  Photogr.\phy. 
We  may  here,  however,  indicate  what  appears  to  us  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  arrangements.  The  two  lamps  were 
placed  at  different  distances  in  front  of  the  group.  That 
nearest  would  give  the  greatest  vigour,  whilst  that  at  a 
great  distance  would  give  a more  diffused  light,  and  greater 
softness.  Hence  the  group  is  free  from  the  harshness  of 
light  and  shadow  which  is  generally  associated  with  the 
electric  light,  and  artificial  lights  generally. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks  we  learn  that  other 
plates  were  exposed.  One  of  Cussous  and  Co.’s  extra 
rapid  gelatine  plates  was  exposed  for  thirty  seconds,  with 
a pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  patent  stereo  lenses,  and  yielded  an 
excellent  negative,  prints  from  which  will  be  issued  with 
Mr.  Cussons’  little  pocket  almanac  shortly  to  be  published. 
The  stereoscopic  negative  was  produced  by  Mr.  ^V.  Shijrper- 
bottom. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lectures  on  PnoTOGR.\PHY  in  Fr.\nce  and  in  England. 
In  the  number  of  the  PnoTOGRAPiiic  News  for  the  21st  of 
November  last,  a valued  contributor,  speaking  of  the  lec- 
tures on  photography  which  are  about  to  be  delivered  in 
Paris  by  M.  Davanne  and  by  myself,  expresses  a fear 
that  a long  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  courses  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  instituted  in  London  at  the  charge  of  a 
spontaneous  grant  from  the  English  Government.  We  on 
this  this  side  of  the  Channel  are  certainly  rejoiced  that  our 
enterprise  meets  with  favour  among  our  friends  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  should  be  still  further  honoured  if  our 
example  were  thought  worthy  of  imitation.  For  my  own 
part  I expressed  an  opinion  only  that  as  the  photographic 
art  is  much  more  popularized  in  England  than  here,  lec- 
tures of  the  kind  indicated  were  less  likely  to  be  valued 
than  they  will  probably  be  in  France.  It  is  not  that  I con- 
sider it  useless  anywhere  to  organise  a course  of  lectures 
on  a science  which  is  able  to  render  so  many  and  great 
services,  nor  yet  that  I refuse  to  approve  a project  for 
enlisting  in  its  behalf  the  action  either  of  a public  depart- 
ment, or,  in  default  of  that,  of  any  photographic  society 
which  would  properly  direct  its  energies  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  author  of  the  paragraph  to  which  I have  been  allu- 
ding maintains,  with  perfect  reason,  that  photographic 
chemistry  and  photographic  physics  constitute  of  themselves 
complete  faculties,  calling  fora  distinct  system  of  instruction 
quite  apart  from  that  usually  given  in  ordinary  physics  and 
chemistry.  Such  a statement  is  quite  true.  In  the  year 
1803 — a period  which  many  will  consider  merits  the  epithet 
of  “long  ago” — I gave  a series  of  lectures  at  Marseilles 
before  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  illustration  of  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  that  was  held  there  at  the  time.  The  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  the  lamented  M.  Morren,  was  kind  enough 
to  afford  me  all  necessary  facilities  for  arranging  tha  course, 
and  gave  me  his  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  lec- 
tures ; but  even  now  I can  recal  the  astonishment  with 
which  he  marked  the  reactions  of  light  on  numerous  sub- 
tances  previously  quite  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  had,  in 
fact,  in  the  course  of  a long  and  brilliant  scientific 
career,  never  had  his  attention  called  to  these  special 
results,  and  the  phenomena  were  to  him  quite  unexpected. 
Photography  is,  in  truth,  a science  of  itself  ; those  who 
seek  to  study  it,  whether  they  be  already  advanced  in 
scientific  attainments,  or  young  beginners,  or  even  pro- 
fessional photographers,  have  all  to  acquire  a special  kind 
of  information  on  the  nature  of  the  operations  that  they 
have  to  carry  out,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the 
theory  of  tho  physical  and  chemical  facts  that  present 


themselves.  The  progress  of  photography  must  neces- 
sarily become  more  rapid  when  these  who  practise  it  as 
a profession  bring  their  every-day  experience  to  bear  in 
aid,  so  to  speak,  of  the  researches  of  the  theorists,  who 
often  fail  in  the  practical  details  of  the  science. 

To  return,  how'ever,  to  the  subject  we  were  discussing, 
after  a digression  which  has  already  been  extended  to  too 
great  length,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  course  of  six  lectures  to  be  given  by  M.  Davanne  at 
the  Sorbonne  is  organised  by  the  Scientific  Association  of 
France,  and  will  probably  be  attended  by  the  same  class 
of  persons  as  would  attend  a similar  course  in  London. 
(Quoting  the  words  of  the  introduction  to  the  published 
programme  of  this  course  : — “ It  is  a subject  of  regret  that 
there  does  not  exist  in  France  a central  institution,  like  the 
one  that  has  now  been  established  in  Belgium  for  more 
than  ten  years,  where  anyone  who  feels  an  interest  in 
learning  and  following  the  general  photographic  processes 
can  with  facility  and  convenience  acquire  the  necessary 
information.  The  Council  of  the  Scientific  Association  of 
France,  presided  over  by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  and  the 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  Peli- 
got,  have  together  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  want 
might,  to  a certain  extent,  be  met  by  the  organisation  of  a 
course  of  lectures  bearing  on  the  general  principles  of 
photography.  The  principal  object  of  these  lectures  will 
be  to  make  known,  both  by  oral  teaching  and  by  experi- 
mental demonstration,  all  those  photographic  processes  that 
up  to  the  present  can  only  be  studied  by  means  of  works 
in  which  the  special  branches  are  treated.  A considerable 
part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  the 
subject  and  to  those  several  photographic  processes  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  different  applica- 
tions of  photography.  The  lectures  will  be  more  especially 
addressed  not  only  to  artists  and  to  scientific  men,  but  also 
to  amateurs  and  to  those  professional  photographers  who 
desire  to  complete  their  practical  knowledge  by  a more 
extended  study  of  the  reactions  which  come  before  them 
in  their  daily  work.”  These  few  words  will  suffice  to 
describe  concisely  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  our 
esteemed  colleague,  M.  Davanne,  has  undertaken.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  object  he  has  in  view  will  be  fully 
attained,  for  he  knows  thoroughly  all  that  he  says,  and  he 
carries  out  completely  all  that  he  takes  up. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  sides  of  the  question 
whose  requirements  are  completely  satisfied ; but  it  has 
other  aspects,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  has  been  taken 
into  consideration,  when  the  course  of  lectures,  in  which 
photography  will  also  have  a considerable  part,  was  arranged 
at  the  National  School  of  Decorative  Art.  This  course, 
the  profession  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  will,  it 
is  intended,  comprise  all  the  methods  of  reproducing  works 
of  art  for  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  the  means  of  treat- 
ing original  works  of  art  with  the  object  of  copying  them. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  specially  a course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
graphy itself,  but  one  in  which  it  will  certainly  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  since  photography  is  incontestably  the 
most  faithful,  the  quickest,  and  the  most  economical  means 
of  reproducing  original  works. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  enter  a little  into  detail,  so 
as  to  make  quite  clear  the  distinction  between  my  lectures 
and  those  of  my  colleague,  M.  Davanne.  He  will  take  the 
elements  of  the  art  as  applied  to  the  operations  that  the 
photographer  is  required  to  carry  out ; I,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  describe  only  one  of  the  objects,  though  perhaps 
the  most  important  object,  of  the  applications  of  that  art. 
They  form,  therefore,  two  perfectly  distinct  systems  of  in- 
struction, both  having  photography  for  their  base,  though 
it  will  be  e.asily  seen  that  there  is  quite  suHicient  subject 
matter  for  other  analogous  courses,  completing  the  two 
which  have  been  organized  in  France,  and  yet  not  clashing 
with  them. 

Knowing  what  we  are  doing  in  Paris,  our  professional 
brethren  in  England  will  be  able  to  cite  our  example  as  a 
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precedent,  and  thus  to  overcome  with  greater  ease  tlie 
obstacles  presented  by  the  doubts  and  hesitation  of  others. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  in  order  to  afford  subject 
matter  for  reflection,  I have  thought  it  right  to  devote  the 
whole  of  this  letter  to  the  question.  All  we  who  practise 
the  art  of  photography  belong  to  a noble  international 
brotherhood;  for  my  own  part,  I am  as  ready  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  our  art  in  England,  as  I 
am  eager  and  willing  to  promote  them  in  my  own  country. 

Leon  Vid.vl. 


HELIOGR.iPflY,  OR  PIIOTOGRAPIIY  IN  THE 
PRINTING  PRESS. 

nr  JOUN  C.SRBUTT.* 

The  Secretary  having  desired  me  to  describe  to  the  members 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  how  photographs  in  printing-ink 
are  made  ; before  doing  so  permit  me  to  read  from  an  article 
prepared  by  me  a short  time  since  for  one  of  our  journals — 
“ The  Photographic  Rays  of  Light.” 

In  1796  Alois  Senefelder,  of  Munich,  a 'musician  and 
composer,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  pieces  of  slate  of  lime- 
stone, on  which  to  arrange  his  compositions  before  putting 
them  on  paper. 

While  so  engaged  he  wrote  with  pencil,  on  a piece  of  this 
stone,  a memorandum  for  his  mother.  Accidentally  it  fell 
into  a vessel  containing  greasy  water ; to  his  astonishment 
he  saw  that  every  letter  had  become  coated  with  grease  con- 
tained in  the  water,  and  without  affecting  the  other  parts  of 
the  stone.  This  simple  accident  led  him  to  the  discovery 
of  lithography,  and  little  did  he  dream  at  that  time  of  the 
marvellous  results  now  obtained  through  the  means  ofhis  in- 
vention, or  that  a chemically  prepared  surface  would  be  dis- 
covered on  which,  by  the  action  of  light,  natural  objects, 
portraits,  and  works  of  design  and  construction'  would  bo 
drawn,  which,  when  placed  in  the  printing  press,  would 
yield,  by  a process  of  printing  strictly  analogous  to  his  own, 
copies  of  such  objects  in  permanent  pigments. 

In  1839  Mungo  Ponton,  of  England,  discovered  that 
when  paper  coated  with  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  after  drying  was  exposed  to  light  under  a drawing,  that 
it  received  an  image,  of  a brown  colour,  to  preserve  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  wash  the  paper  in  water  to  remove  the 
bichromate  not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  This,  as  far  as 
known,  is  the  first  instance  of  a picture  having  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  light  on  a body  impregnated  with  a 
bichromate  salt. 

In  1854  Paul  Pretsch  made  known  his  discovery  that  a 
film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  after  exposure 
under  a drawing  or  other  design  to  light,  and  after  damping 
with  water,  would  receive  ink  from  a roller  passed  over  its 
surface  where  the  light  had  acted  upon  it,  and  refuse  it 
where  the  light  had  not  acted,  owing  to  those  parts  having 
absorbed  water,  thus  producing  a printing  surface  strictly 
analogous  to  the  diawing  made  by  Senefelder  on  the  litho- 
graphic stone  ; but  Pretsch  only  used  these  inkablc  images  to 
obtain  a transfer  to  be  laid  down  on  stone  to  be  printed  from. 

In  1855  Louis  Poitevin  made  further  advance  in  the  use 
of  a bichromatized  gelatine  film,  by  producing  pictures  in 
half-tone,  but  nothing  of  a really  practical  nature  was  ac- 
complished by  him  at  that  time,  as  the  films  would  bear  but 
few  impressions  to  be  taken  from  them. 

In  1865  Tessie  du  Motay,  of  Metz,  France,  made  still 
further  progress  in  half-tone  printing  from  a gelatine  surface, 
making  use  of  copper  plates  as  a support  for  the  gelatine 
film,  and  from  which  seventy  to  eighty  impressions  could  be 
obtained.  The  results  were  considered  so  good  at  that  time 
that  soon  other  experimenters  took  up  the  subject.  Notably 
to  Albert,  and  Obernetter,  of  Munich  ; Rye,  of  Denmark  ; 
Gemoser,  of  Berlin  ; Despaqui,  of  Paris;  and  Edwards,  of 
London,  is  due  great  credit  for  the  perfection  to  which  helio- 
graphy,  light-drawing  on  a bichromized  gelatine  surface, 
has  been  brought. 

* Head  before  the  franklin  Institute. 


Before  describing  the  making  of  and  printing  from  a 
heliograph  plate  I will  briefly  explain  the  similarity  between 
a drawing  by  hand  on  a lithograph  stone  and  a drawing  by 
light  on  a bichromatized  gelatine  film. 

To  produce  a design  upon  stone  the  artist  makes  use  of  a 
crayon  or  ink  composed  of  materials  of  a fatty  nature,  on 
completion  of  which,  if  the  stone  is  sponged  with  water,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  water  recedes  from  that  portion  covered 
by  the  design,  but  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  stone  outside 
of  the  design.  On  passing  over  it  a roller  charged  with 
lithographic  ink  it  will  be  seen  to  deposit  on  the  drawing, 
but  not  on  that  part  of  the  stone  yet  moist  from  the  water, 
the  greasy  nature  of  the  drawing  attracting  the  ink,  while 
the  water  repels  it. 

If  a bichromatized  gelatine  film  be  exposed  to  light  under 
a negative  the  result  will  be  an  image  or  drawing  of  a brown 
colour;  on  placing  the  plate  supporting  this  film  in  water 
it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  light  has  had  full  action,  so  as 
to  reduce  all  the  bichromate,  it  refuses  to  absorb  water,  and 
where  the  light  has  not  acted  it  absorbs  water  freely  and 
swells  up.  On  blotting  off  the  surplus  water,  and  passing 
over  it  a roller  charged  with  lithographic  ink,  it  will  be  seen 
to  deposit  on  the  parts  acted  on  by  light,  but  refuses  to  de- 
posit on  the  parts  that  have  absorbed  water,  thus  establishing 
the  relation  analogous  to  a drawing  on  stone  as  regard  its 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a greasy  ink  wh'.n  in  a moist  con- 
dition. This  is  the  relation  produced  by  Pretsch’s  discovery 
in  1854,  who,  like  Senefelder,  never  dreamt  of  the  wonderful 
results  now  being  daily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera  and  printing  press.  The  drawing  produced  by  light, 
first  through  the  aid  of  the  camera,  and  then  by  the  negative 
thus  obtained  on  the  bichromatized  gelatine  plate,  has  a far 
greater  intrinsic  value  than  a drawing  produced  by  the  hand 
of  min,  be  it  ever  so  skilfully  executed  ; for  what  cm  ex- 
ceed the  faithfulness  with  which  photography  pictures  every- 
thing placed  before  the  camera?  Is  not  the  drawing 
executed  by  nature’s  self? 

Ileliography — “ sun-diawing  ” — then,  is  a process  by 
which  a picture  is  produced  by  lighten  a chemically  pre- 
pared surface,  from  which,  by  mechanical  means,  prints  in 
permanent  ink  can  be  proluced  with  a ederity  and  cheap- 
ness, delicacy  of  texture,  exquisite  gradation,  and  faithful 
rendering  of  detail,  that  when  limited  numbers  are  required 
will  give  heliographic  productions  the  preference  over  other 
processes  of  the  sister  arts. 

1 will  now  describe  to  you  how  the  gelatine  printing  sur- 
face is  produced.  The  support  for  the  gelatine  may  be  of 
zinc,  copper,  stone  or  glass : the  latter,  being  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  is  most  generally  used.  To  secure  the 
gelatine  film  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  a large  number 
of  impressions  being  pulled,  it  was  found  necessary  to  first 
coat  the  glass  with  a thin  substratum  of  gelatine,  albumen, 
and  bichromate  of  potassium  ; albumen  and  bichromate  ; or 
albumen  and  silicate  of  soda.  One  or  other  of  these  prepara- 
tions is  essential  to  the  production  of  a good  printing  plate  ; 
all  are  patented,  and  the  patents  for  these  and  other  improve- 
ments are  owned  by  a company  in  New  York  known  as  the 
Artotype  Company,  who  grant  licences  for  working  them. 
I hold  the  exclusive  right  for  photo- mechanical  piiutiug  for 
I’hiladelphia  and  twenty-five  miles  radius. 

If  one  of  the  first  two  formulas  for  a first  or  cement  coating 
is  used,  the  plate  after  drying  is  placed,  face  down,  on  a 
board  covered  with  a black  cloth  or  velvet,  and  the  light 
allowed  to  act  through  the  glass  for  a time  sufficient  to  cause 
that  side  of  the  coating  next  the  gla.ss  to  have  become  in- 
soluble ; it  is  then  carefully  coated  with  a solution  of  fine 
gelatine,  containing  fifteen  to  twenty  percent,  of  bichromate 
of  potassium  or  ammonium,  placed  in  a drying  box,  which 
is  a rectangular  one  having  cross  bars,  supplied  with  screw*, 
on  which  the  glass  plates  have  previously  been  brought  to 
an  accurate  level  ; and  tlried  at  a temp  rature  varying  from 
110°  to  130*^  Fah.  When  dry,  the  plate  is  ready  for  ex- 
posure under  a negative  ; the  usual  printing-frame  used  by 
photographers  is  made  use  of,  but  as  we  cannot  examine  the 
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rogress  of  the  light’s  action  as  in  photograph  printing,  the 
ack  of  the  printing  frame  is  dispensed  with,  the  plate  being 
held  in  close  contact  with  the  negative  by  wedges  placed 
under  the  cross  bars,  and  we  examine  the  progress  of  printing 
through  the  back  of  the  plate.  When  all  the  detail  of  the 
image  is  visible,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  printing  frame 
and  placed  in  cold  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  bichromate 
not  reduced  by  light.  When  sufiiciently  freed  of  the  now 
useless  bichromate  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  Before  putting  it  on 
the  press  the  plate  is  placed  for  a few  minutes  in  a pan  of 
water.  It  is  then  freed  from  water  on  the  back,  placed  on 
the  bed  of  a lithograpb  press,  the  surface  carefully  sponged, 
and  dried  with  a soft  cloth  or  other  means.  At  this  stages 
faint  image  only  is  visible,  and  on  passing  over  it  a roller 
charged  with  a stiff  ink  those  parts  answerine  to  the  trans- 
parent parts  in  the  negative  will  take  ink  with  considerable 
freedom,  while  whose  parts  answering  to  the  half-shades  will 
take  much  less,  and  where  no  light  has  acted  will  refuse  ink 
entirely,  from  the  film  having  so  freely  in  those  parts  absorbed 
water.  The  printer  new  takes  a roller  similar  in  composition 
to  those  used  in  type  printing,  and  charges  it  with  the  same 
or  in  coloured  ink,  but  reduced  in  stiffness  with  oil  or  thin 
varnish,  and  with  very  little  on  the  roller.  Passing  this 
roller  over  the  plate  it  continues  the  inking  up  of  the  image 
until  the  faintest  detail  is  made  visible.  A mask  of  paper 
having  an  opening  of  the  size  of  the  subject  on  the  plate  is 
laid  over  it,  a piece  of  fine  paper  laid  on,  the  tympan  lowered, 
and  with  a lignt  pressure  pulled  through  the  press,  when,  if 
all  the  conditions  have  been  properly  carried  out,  a print 
possessing  all  the  delicacy  of  a fine  photograph,  but  in  a 
pigment  as  durable  as  that  of  the  engravings  of  old,  and 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  delicacy  of  light  and 
shade  that  photography  so  faithfully  gives  us. 

Heliographic  printing  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  sub- 
ject that  can  be  photographed,  and  for  publishers  and  manu- 
facturers offers  the  best  means  of  producing  portraits,  lands- 
capes, machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactures  ; reproduc- 
tion of  engravings,  paintings  and  original  drawings,  old 
manuscripts,  &c.  ; and  for  illustrating  art  and  manufacturers’ 
catalogues. 

Artotypes  are  executed  in  any  of  the  permanent  printer’s 
inks,  and  at  much  less  cost  than  photographs.  To  produce 
the  best  results  special  negatives  are  required  to  produce  the 
printing  plate,  and  care  and  skill  are  required  of  the  printer. 


HOULGRAVE’S  GELATINE  EMULSION.* 

Onb  of  our  most  enthusiastic  emulsion  workers  is  Mr.  George 
H.  Johnson,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who,  at  this  writing,  is  in 
the  Adirondack  woods,  with  camera  and  gun,  making  all  the 
captures  he  can,  health  included.  lie  took  with  him  a new 
American  Optical  Company’s  5 by  8 dry-plate  camera, 
which  he  calls  “ the  prettiest  I ever  saw.”  We  hope  to  hear 
from  him  on  his  reture.  Meanwhile  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing for  the  use  of  emulsion  workers. 

In  a recent  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Iloulgrave,  of 
Liverpool.  England,  gives  further  details  in  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  his  gelatine  emulsion  as  follows  : 

“ In  the  first  place  let  me  explain  that  I always  prepare 
my  emulsion  and  plates  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  times  for 
performing  the  various  operations  are  calculated  for  this.  I 
employ  the  following  utensils ; two  German  glass  beakers, 
one  bolding  about  four  ounces,  the  other  about  half  that 
quantity  ; an  eight-ounce  bottle  with  cork-lined  stopper 
tglass  stoppers  are  apt  to  stick)  ; a tin  conister  with  loose 
fitting  lid,  large  enough  to  hold  the  bottle  ; a flat  porcelain 
dish,  seven  inches  by  five  inches  ; a tin  tray  about  one  and 
a half  inches  deep,  and  a little  larger  than  the  dish  ; an 
earthenware  vessel  with  cover  holding  from  six  to  eight 
quarts;  a Bunsen  burner,  and  a small  spirit-lamp.  I use 
Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine,  as  it  does  not  require 
long  soaking  in  cold  water  before  it  is  ready  to  dissolve. 

• Fhotoyraphic  Ttmes, 


“ It  is  quite  essential  that  the  bromide  salts  should  be  in 
excess,  and  for  this  reason  I always  test  my  materials  before 
using  them.  Should  this,  however,  be  inconvenient,  I should 
advise  the  use  of  rather  less  silver  than  I have  prescribed  in 
my  formula;  say  45  grains  instead  of  46  grains.  In  the 
larger  beaker  dissolve  26  grains  bromide  of  ammonium  in  7 
drachms  of  water  and  1 drachm  of  beer,  and  then  add  10 
grains  of  gelatine,  pressing  it  under  the  fluid  with  a glass 
rod.  Place  the  remaining  16  grains  of  gelatine  in  a separate 
ves-el,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  In  the  small  beaker 
dissolve  45  grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  4 drachms  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  three  or  four  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (this 
is  not  necessary,  but  it  helps  greatly  to  keep  the  shadows 
clear). 

“ The  beer  above  mentioned  is  prepared  by  mixing  three 
I ounces  of  ordinary  bitter  nle  with  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  This 
lasts  a long  time,  and  is  always  ready  to  use.  The  nitric 
I acid  solztion  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  drachm  of  strong 
I nitric  acid  with  one  ounce  of  water. 

“ Arrange  the  tin  tray  on  any  suitable  support  over  the 
Bunsen  burner  ; pour  on  water  until  it  is  about  half  an  inch 
deep  ; place  in  the  tray  the  eight-ounce  bottle  and  the  two 
beakers,  and  light  the  gas.  Let  the  temperature  rise  to  about 
100°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  lower  the  flame.  As  soon  as  the 
gelatine  in  the  beaker  containing  the  ammonium  and  the 
beer  is  completely  dissolved,  pour  into  the  same  in  one  con- 
tinuous stream  the  silver  solution,  at  the  same  time  stirring 
briskly  with  the  glass  rod.  Transfer  the  enulsion  just  made 
to  the  eight-ounce  bottle,  rinse  both  beakers  with  a drachm 
of  water,  pouring  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  finally  into 
the  bottle,  and  then  give  the  emulsion  a thoroughly  good 
shaking.  Next  place  the  eight-ounce  bottle  containing  the 
emulsion  into  the  tin  canister,  into  which  a little  hot  water 
has  been  previously  poured,  loosen  the  bottle  cork,  and 
gradually  raise  the  water  in  the  canister  to  a boil  over  the 
gas-burner  (this  should  not  require  more  than  five  minutes). 
Remove  the  light  when  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  has 
sunk  to  100°  Fah.,  add  the  remainder  of  the  gelatine,  having 
first  drained  oft  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  shake 
gently,  and  keep  the  emulsion  at  a moderate  heat  lor  a short 
time  longer,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  any  froth  which  may 
have  been  formed  to  subside  ; then  pour  the  emulsion  into 
the  flat  porcelain  dish  to  set,  place  this  on  any  level  surface 
perfectly  excluded  from  light,  and  leave  it  till  the  next 
morning.  Then  fill  the  earthenware  vessel  with  cold  water, 
and  plunge  into  the  same  the  flat  porcelain  dish  containing 
emulsion,  and  cover  up,  letting  it  remain  in  a cool  place  till 
any  convenient  time  in  the  evening,  changing  the  water 
once  an  hour  or  so  before  using  the  emulsion. 

“ When  ready  to  coat  the  plates,  take  a strip  of  tin  or 
brass  half  an  inch  wide  and  bend  it  into  the  form  of  the 
letter  V ; place  it  in  the  tin  tray  ; fill  the  latter  with  water 
enough  to  cover  the  brass  strip,  and  place  in  the  tin  tray 
the  porcelain  dish  containing  the  emulsion  ; heat  the  water 
with  a lamp  until  the  temperature  is  not  less  than  100°  Fah. ; 
now  drop  in  ten  drops  of  the  chrome-alum  and  glycerine 
mixture,  filter  the  emulsion  through  a piece  of  fine  sponge 
into  a beaker,  having  a mark  at  two  ounces,  and  should  the 
q-’anlity  fall  short  of  this,  makeup  with  warm  water.  Next 
coat  the  plates,  and  place  them  on  a perfectly  level  shelf, 
and  not  disturb  them  until  quite  dry. 

“The  beaker  containing  the  emulsion]should  be  kept  in 
warm  water  while  coating  the  plates. 

'•'■Development. — ‘The  ordinary  well-known  alkaline 
development  succeeds  with  these  plates  very  well,  and  for 
portraits  it  is  the  one  which  I use  ; but  for  landsca  pes  I very 
much  prefer  the  following,  for  which  the  below-mentioned 
solutions  will  be  required. 

“ No.  1. — Put  four  ounces  of  good  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium into  a pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  water  ("this  will 
take  a day  or  more  to  dissolve). 

“ No.  2. — Pyrogallic  acid  60  grains 

Alcohol 1 ounce 
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“No.  3. — Strong  liquid  ammonia  ...  1 drachm 

Bromide  of  ammonia 5 grains 

Water 1 ounce 

“ No.  4.— .\lcohol  2 ounces 

Water 1 piut 


“ Pour  sufficient  of  No.  4.  into  a dish,  plunge  the  plate 
to  be  developed  into  it,  and  let  it  remain  there  a minute  or 
longer.  Then  mix  the  developer  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : 

“One  drachm  No  1;  two  drachms  No.  4 ; six  drop.s  No.  2 
Pour  this  quickly  on  and  off  the  plate  a few  times,  and  then 
add  more  pyrogallic  acid  solution.  This  should  bring  out 
the  image  in  all  its  details;  if  it  does  not  do  so,  drop  in  frou. 
five  to  ten  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  (No.  3).  This  will 
probably  be  sufficient ; if  not,  rinse  the  plate  with  a small 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  mix  a fresh  developer,  viz.  : 
Pyrogallic  acid  solution  ...  ...  5 drops 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Dilute  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

“ Pour  this  on  and  off  the  plate,  and  add  more  liquor 

ammonia  if  required.  Fix  i'l  moderately  strong  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  (hypo,  four  ounces  ; water,  one  pint). 

“ Plates  prepared  and  developed  in  this  way  are  slow,  the 
exposure  with  an  ordinary  landscape  lens  being  from  ten  to 
thirty  seconds  ; they  are,  however,  extremely  easy  to  pre- 
pare, are  almost  absolutely  certain,  and  give  the  best  results 
ibave  been  able  to  obtain  by  the  gelatine  process. 

“ 11.  IIOULQEAVE.” 


Formula  referred  to  in  above  is  as  follow  : 

Gelatine 26  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  26  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  46  ,, 

Water  2 ounces 


length  over  his  head  a dumb-bell  weighing  150  pounds. 
Brandt  possesses  an  arm,  shoulder,  and  chest  of  a Hercules, 
and  from  the  instant  he  grasped  the  bell  at  his  feet  until  he 
held  it  motionless  over  his  head,  fourteen  negatives  were 
taken,  showing  what  muscles  are  called  into  use,  and  how  and 
when  exerted.  Mr.  Gerichton  and  one  of  his  pupils  did 
some  good  boxing,  and  their  rapid  leads,  parries,  feints, 
counters,  head  tricks,  and  knee  movements,  were  all  caught 
and  held  by  the  photographer's  instrument  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  the  manly  art.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  was  a running  high  jump  made  by  Mr.  Lawton 
The  jumping-guage  was  placed  at  the  four-foot  notch,  in 
order  to  give  an  easy  jump,  as  in  making  it  fourteen  stout 
hempen  strings  had  to  be  broken,  as  in  photographing 
trotting-horses.  From  the  camera  to  a point  beyond  the 
line  on  which  the  jump  was  made,  a number  of  strings  were 
stretched.  The  two  base  lines  were  only  a few  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  from  them  to  the  apex  the  strings  were 
placed  rn  equal  distance  apart.  In  jumping,  Mr.  Lawton’s 
legs  broke  seven  of  the  strings  in  ascending  and  seven  in 
decending.  The  strings  were  tightly  drawn,  and  so  con- 
nected with  the  camera  that  as  each  one  parted  a negative 
was  produced.  After  the  athletic  performance  several  photo- 
graphs were  taken  of  the  athletes  in  various  classic  group- 
ings. Governor  Stanford  will  have  each  negative  worked 
up  to  a cabinet-size  photograph,  and  take  one  of  each  with 
him  to  Europe,  where  he  will  have  two  life-size  oil-paintings 
made  of  each,  one  set  of  which  he  will  present  to  the  Olympic 
Club.  A number  of  fast  runners,  members  of  the  club,  will 
visit  Menlo  Paik  soon,  and  be  photographed  at  full  speed.” 


chrome-alum  Mixture. — Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  chrome- 
alum  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
glycerin?. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURES  OF  ATllLEl’IC 
EXERCISES. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  the  following; — “On 
Thursday,  at  the  invitation  of  Leland  Stanford,  VV.  S.  Law- 
ton,  superintendent  of  the  Olympic  Club;  Louis  Gerichton, 
teacher  of  boxing  ; L.  Brandt,  the  strong  man  of  the  club, 
and  several  other  athletes,  visitetl  Menlo  Park,  Governor 
Stanford’s  country  place,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
photographs  taken  while  performing  various  athletic  feats. 
The  experiment  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  photographs 
being  taken  by  the  process  so  successfully  employed  in  repro- 
ducing in  the  same  manner  the  movements  of  running  and 
trotting  horses.  In  order  to  display  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble the  movements  of  the  muscles,  the  athletes  wore  only 
brief  trunks  while  performing.  Mr.  Muybridge,  the  photo- 
grapher, had  every  arrangement  made  at  the  race-track  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  and  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing, 
jumping,  and  tumbling  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  all 
of  their  intricate  movements  were  instantaneously  and  exactly 
pictured.  The  first  experiment  was  in  photographing  Mr. 
Lawton  while  turning  a back  somersault.  lie  stood  in  fnnt 
of  the  camera  motionless,  and  at  a signal  sprang  in  the  air, 
turned  backwards,  and  in  a second  was  again  in  his  original 
position,  and  in  his  very  tracks.  Short  as  was  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  the  turn,  fourteen  negatives  were  clearly 
tiken,  showing  him  in  as  many  different  positions.  The  eye 
cannot  follow  the  rapid  motions  of  a man  turning  a somer- 
sault, nothing  hut  a gracefully  revolving  figure  being  pre- 
sented ; but  the  various  positions  assumed,  as  faithfully 
portrayed  by  the  lightning-like  movements  of  this  new 
system  of  photography,  show  an  amusing  succession  of 
positions  which  should  cause  a revolution  in  the  matter  of 
circus-bill  printing.  Mr.  Brandt  furnished  a good  study  of 
muscular  development  for  a sculptor,  in  putting  at  arm’s 


COPYRIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — I regret  not  having  an  opportunity  to  reply 
at  length  to  the  several  points  in  your  leader  of  Friday  last, 
with  which  you  have  associated  my  name.  I must,  however, 
refer  to  two  of  them,  and,  with  your  permission,  say  that 
from  a lengthened  experience  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  photographers 
if  clients  were  legally  to  possess  the  power  to  have  a photo- 
graph for  which  they  have  paid  a valuable  consideration 
enlarged  or  painted  by  other  than  the  original  photo- 
grapher. I think  custom  has  shown  this  arrangement  to  be 
both  necessary  and  desirable,  and  t’nerefore  that  which  has 
been  found  convenient  and  beneficial  under  the  kx  non 
scripta  should  now  be  consolidated. 

The  other  point  I would  refer  to  is  as  to  design  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  portrait.  There  are  certain  firms — 
conducted  by  clever  men  of  business — who  claim  no  other 
title  than  that  of  portrait  manufacturers,  and  whose  operators 
are  sometimes  called  upon  to  take  eighty  and  ninety  sitters 
each  day.  I would  ask  what  possible  opportunity  is  there 
for  design  'n  photographs  taken  under  these  conditions.  If 
a photographic  artist  really  puts  design  into  his  picture  the 
Registration  Act  will  give  him  all  the  protection  he  needs. 

I am.  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Alexander  Bassano. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  December  2nd.,  1879. 

PAINTING  STUCtC  TO  GLASS. 

Sir, — I have  an  oil-painting  on  canvas  (no  photograph) 
brought  me  to-day.  It  is  framed  with  a glass  in  front, 
and  the  picture  is  stuck  to  the  glass  in  the  centre.  Can  you 
advise  me  how  to  detach  it  without  injury  to  the  painting  ? 
A reply  in  your  next  issue  will  oblige. — Yours  tiuly, 

Alfred  Frekb. 

253,  Bute  Street,  Cardiff,  Novemlter  25/A. 

[As  a rule,  an  oil-painting  should  not  be  framed  with  a 
glass  in  front ; and  certainly  not  in  contact.  It  will  re- 
quire very  delicate  manipulation  to  remove  it  with  our  injur- 
ing the  painting,  and  if  the  portion  adhering  is  large,  or  in- 
cludes any  important  part  of  the  picture,  its  detachment 
I should  only  be  attempted  by  an  expert.  The  introduction 
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of  a drop  or  two  of  a sol  vent  of  the  varnish  would  probably 
help  to  detach  it,  but  there  is  risk  of  injury  to  the  paint- 
ing.— Ed.] 


A PHOTOGIIAEUIC  CLUB. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tully’s  letters  in  last 
week’s  number,  and  in  that  of  some  five  weeks  since,  that 
the  two  London  Societies  must  be  great  losers  in  not  hav- 
ing a gentleman  with  so  varied  an  e.xperience  as  a member, 
as  f feel  sure  that  were  he  a member,  the  few  speakers,  or 
readers  of  papers,  would  find  their  proper  level,  and  the 
amateur  or  diffident  speakers  would  take  courage,  and 
many  members,  who  at  the  present  time  are  deterred  by  the 
clique  (?)  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Tully  in  his 
former  letter,  would  come  to  the  front  and  give  us  their 
experiences  ; and  many  “ modest  ” speakers,  be  they  mem- 
bers or  non-members,  would  enlighten  us  with  their  ideas 
and  suggestions. 

It  seems  a great  pity  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  some 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Societies  to  propose  Mr.  Tully 
as  a member,  either  subscribing  or  honorary ; but  I 
»m  rather  surpiised,  seeing  the  great  interest  Mr  Tully 
takes  in  the  Societies,  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  the 
benefit  he  might  confer  upon  inexperienced  photographers 
by  paying  a visit  to  one  of  the  mon  thly  meetings  of,  say, 
the  Junior  Society.  But,  joking  apart,  is  not  Mr.  Tully 
rather  behind  time  in  his  remarks  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
formation,  constitution,  &c.,  of  the  Photographic  Club,  as 
the  Preliminary  Committee  invited,  in  your  issues  of  the 
24th  and  31st  of  October,  the  opinions  aud  suggestions  of 
all  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  Club,  and  also  espe- 
cially invited  their  attendance  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Freemason’s  Tavern  on  the  7th  of  November.  To  neither 
of  these  three  and  previous  invites  did  Mr.  Tully  respond, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  compelled  to  arrive  “ at  a con- 
clusion (not  hastily)  as  to  its  form  of  membership  and 
entrance  fee,  subscriptions,  &c.”  Had  he  also  have 
read  the  report  of  the  Preliminary  Committee  in  your  im- 
pression of  the  21st  ult.,  he  would  there  have  seen  that  the 
feeling  was  that  it  should,  and  the  committee  recommended, 
it  to,  be  made  general,  and  open  to  all  interested  in  photo- 
graphy. The  recommendation  was  accepted  by  those  form- 
ing the  Club,  and  the  Club  is,  therefore,  open  to  all, 
irrespective  of  any  Society,  upon  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  proposing,  balloting,  &c. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  must  creep  before  you 
run,  and  the  Society  in  its  present  form,  though  members 
are  being  rapidly  enrolled,  is  in  but  an  infant  state ; the 
original  idea,  as  stated  in  the  report,  having  a far  wider 
scope  than  can  at  present  be  carried  out.  Of  its  ultimate 
success  and  benefits,  no  one  who  has  attended  its  weekly 
meetings  can  have  a shadow  of  doubt ; and  many  of  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Tully  have  already  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  Executive  of  the  Club.  Even  the 
question  of  an  open  night  and  paid  lecturer  was  mentioned 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  will  come  under  discussion  to- 
morrow night. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

C.  G.  CuTCHEY,  lion.  Sec. 

62,  Cracechurch  Street,  Dec.  2nd. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— »Permit  me  a few  lines  in  reply  to  Mr.  Spiller.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  responsibility  of  exhibiting  the  pictures  in  question 
rests  entirely  with  the  Hanging  Committee.  Six  or  seven 
pictures  were  sent  (I  forget  the  exact  number),  a portion  of 
which  only  were  hung,  the  others  remaining  in  the  box  ; 
the  Committee  choosing  to  hang  the  cattle  subjects  in  pre- 
ference. Moreover,  they  were  sent  “ not  for  competition,”  the 
labels  announcing  the  fact  still  remaining  on  the  frames. 

I will  now  return  to  the  broad  question  at  issue.  Mr. 
Spiller,  in  common  with  the  Council  of  the  Society,  appears 
unable  to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher Aud  the  professional ; (he  former  incurs  frequently 


a great  expense  in  framing  and  getting  up  his  pictures  for 
exbibitiou  simply  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  (certainly  in  my  own  case),  to  do  what  he 
can  to  enable  the  Society  to  make  as  good  a show  as  possible. 
It  is  therefore  a very  unwise  and  illiberal  policy  to  lay  a tax 
upon  him  further.  The  professional  photographer  not  un- 
frequently  uses  the  exhibition  as  a means  of  cheaply  adver- 
tising, and  here  I think  a charge  might  quite  fairly  bo 
made  to  non-members,  and  be  must  be  a niggard  indeed  who 
could  take  exception  to  it.  Why  I,  together  with  very  many 
other  country  amateurs,  am  not  a member  of  the  Society 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  to  enter  into,  although 
I am  sanguine  that  goid  would  arise  out  of  it,  if  the  matter 
were  fully  ventilated  in  your  columns.* 

With  respect  to  the  charge  for  rental,  I bad  no  doubt 
that  it  was  applied  for  in  very  many  cases,  but  from  the 
fact — as  I understand  upon  good  authority — of  one  or  two 
photographers  not  having  been  applied  to,  it  does  look  a 
little  like  partiality  ; and  Mr.  Spiller  should  hesitate  before 
he  says  it  is  not  true.  But  perhaps  the  application  has 
fallen  into  wrong  hands,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
two  letters  of  my  own,  one  containing  a remittance  for  some 
copies  of  the  Society’s  catalogue  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  another 
asking  if  it  had  been  received,  as  the  catalogues  had  not 
come  to  hand,  to  neither  of  which  I ever  received  any  reply. 
I had  eventually  to  ask  a friend,  at  some  personal  inconveni- 
ence, to  call  and  purchase  copies  for  me. — I am.  sir,  yours 
obediently.  Jonx  Vaughan. 

Oxford,  December  2nd. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Associatio.v. 

A MEiTiNO  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Room®,  Buchanan  Street,  on  Thursday,  November 
20th,  Mr.  John  Urie  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  ot  last  meeting  wore  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Marwick,  begging  to  bo 
excused  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  Honorary  President, 
owing  to  his  residing  in  the  country.  A discussion  on  gelatiuo- 
bromide  plates  followed,  resulting  in  Mr.  Gilfillan  promising  to 
give  a demonstration  of  his  method  of  manipulation,  and  other 
members  promised  to  bring  plates  for  development,  on  condition 
that  the  Secretary  would  develop  them  before  the  members 
present. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  B.  Wohlgemuth,  T.  Somers,  U.  Dow,  G.  C.  Gorrie, 
J.  Hampton,  W.  C.  Ramsay,  and  R.  A.  Cruickshank. 

Mr.  Bell  then  exhibited  a series  of  Irish  aud  Scotch  trans- 
parencies, by  aid  ot  the  Society’s  lantern,  accompanied  by  a brief 
description  of  each. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Bell  was  awarded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services,  as  were  also  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Co., 
tor  their  kindness  in  lending  the  slides. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close.  James  M’Ghie,  Secretary. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Piiotographio  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr. 
J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  ot  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 
Mr.  Walter  Wride  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stanauought  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
Annual  Report. 

“The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Society  may  be  considered 
very  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  members,  there  being  now  sixty-nine  as  against  sixty- 
three  last  year. 

“The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  particularly  when 
there  has  been  any  practical  demonstration  or  exhibition  of 
transparencies  with  the  lantern,  proving  that  the  purchase  of  the 
lantern  has  been  appreciated  by  the  members,  and  necessiiat- 

* We  shall  have  pleasure  la  penuitting  the  ebstussion  it  our  corres- 
pondent will  initiate  it.— £n. 
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ing  the  consideration  as  to  whether  the  Council  would  be 
justified  in  purchasing  other  apparatus  which  might  prove  use- 
ful in  experimenting  and  demonstrating  the  various  branches  of 
photography. 

“ Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  during  the  two  summer 
months  no  outdoor  meetings  were  held,  but  a very  delightful 
excursion  was  made  to  Bromborough  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  loth  May. 

“ The  following  papers  have  been  read  : — ‘ Portraiture  by 
Artificial  Light  for  Amateurs,’  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer  ; 

‘ Some  Experiments  with  the  Gelatine  Process,’ by  H.  IIoul- 
grave ; ‘ Notes  of  Comparative  Experiments  with  Gelatine 
Emulsions,’  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 

“Novelties  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck,  Dr. 
Kenyon,  and  others,  and  a comparative  exhibition  of  three- 
wick  versus  two-wick  lanterns  was  shown  by  Mr.  Meacock. 

“The  gelatine  processes  being  now  the  favourites  of  the 
members,  numerous  appliances  have  been  shown  in  connection 
with  that  branch  of  photography,  the  ingenuity  of  the  members 
being  tried  in  producing  means  to  secure  rapid  exposures, 
Messrs.  Potter,  Kirkby,  Wood,  Boothroyd,  and  Forrest  each  ex- 
hibiting varieties  of  rapid  shutters. 

“The  presentation  prints  for  1878,  and  one  for  1879,  have 
been  distributed  to  the  members,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Potter  for  the  use  of  his  negative  of 
‘ Kirkstall  Abbey,’  and  to  Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck  for  the  one 
of  the  ‘Castle  of  Chillon.’  Both  negatives  were  enlarged  and 
printed  in  autotype  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

“ An  associated  soiree  of  the  different  societies  of  Liverpool 
connected  with  literature  and  art  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
on  the  19th  of  February  last.  This  Society  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  visitors  by  exhibiting  a variety  of  photographic 
appliances.  The  soiree  proved  a great  success,  and  it  is  intended 
to  have  another  on  the  1 0th  December,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  prove  equally  entertaining. 

“The  thanks  of  our  Society  are  due  for  the  presentation  to 
them  of  the  Bulletin  Beige,  Journal  of  the  Fhotographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Antotype  Notes.” 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read,  showing  a good  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Association.  Both  reports  were  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Tyrer,  being  unable  to  continue  his  office  of  Treasurer, 
received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  past  services. 

The  undermentioned  officers  were  then  elected  for  1880; — 
l'resideut—3 . H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Vice-Presidents — W.  Horsman  Kirkby  and  W.  Murray. 
Treasurer — E.  Twigge. 

Uon.  Secretary — William  Murray. 

Council— Rav.  T.  B.  Banner,  B.  Boothroyd,  T.  Clarke,  J.  A. 
Forrest,  W.  King,  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer,  W.  E Potter,  Ed.  Robert.'', 
J.  W.  H.  Watling,  E.  Whalley,  II.  A.  Wharmby,  and  L.  W. 
Weber. 

Auditors — H.  A.  Wharmby  and  L.  W.  Weber. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  the  use  of  the  room 
in  the  Free  Library. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkbt  exhibited  a portable  dark  tent  for  use  in 
changing  or  developing  plates.  The  tent  was  made  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  a Howard  tent,  but  was  capable  of  being  used 
for  large  plates.  When  mounted  it  was  square  instead  of  conical, 
and  folded  up  into  two  waterproof  trays,  forming  the  base,  which 
shut  together  similar  to  a book  draught-board. 

Mr.  Twigoe  exhibited  a very  compact  case  containing  every- 
thing necessary  for  developing  plates  when  travelling. 

Mr.  Kirkby  showed  a number  of  plates  illustrating  his 
method  of  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  different  gelatine  plates, 
and  Mr.  Wood  exhibited  a print  of  the  interior  of  the  Picton 
Reading  Room  taken  while  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
the  exposure  being  ten  minutes  with  a Ross’s  No.  4 symme- 
trical on  a Swan  plate. 

The  Rev.  11.  J.  Palmer  then  gave  a lantern  exhibition  illus- 
trating bis  summer  tour  in  Switzerland  ; after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  to  the  29th  January  next. 


in  StnMn. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain.— The  next 
meeting  of  fhis  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
December  9th,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East  (the  winter  ex- 
hibition of  the  Water  Colour  Society  being  on  view),  when  Mr. 
Leon  Wsrnetke  will  resume  his  paper  on  “ Actinomotors  ’ 
commoucod  at  the  lost  mcoUng. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— The  next  meeting  of 
this  society  will  take  place  at  8 p.m.  on  Friday,  December  12th, 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 


SPo  ®orrMponirfnt8. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1880.  In  order  to 
facilitate  our  labours  in  preparing  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  next  year,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects 
arising  in  their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is 
designed,  a complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  a trust- 
worthy practical  guide  for  the  future. 

The  Vapours  of  Ether  and  Alcohol.— We  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Friswell,  referring  to  the  recent  remarks 
under  the  head  of  “ In  and  Out  of  the  Studio  ” upon  Dr.  Zanetti’s 
observations  on  the  Hygeine  of  Photography.  As  he  points  out, 
our  contributor,  usually  vrey  accurate  and  trustworthy,  has  in  these 
remarks  slightly  tripped  in  referring  to  the  vapour  of  ether  as 
lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air.  “ Can  your  learned  contributor,’’ 
Mr.  Friswell  says,  “ in  an  unguarded  moment  have  written  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquid  ether  for  that  of  ether  vapour.  Liquid 
ether  compared  with  water  has  a gravity  of  0-723.  "Now  the  for- 

mula  of  ethyl  alcohol  is  j , and  its  density  in  the  state  of 

vapour,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  ^ = 23.  Hence,  being 
23  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure,  it  follows  by  a simple  calculation  that 
it  is  I'G  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  The  formula  of  ethylic  ether  is  | 0- 

This  gives  h*  = 37  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydro- 
gen under  like  conditions,  or  2-5  times  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air.  After  all,  therefore.  Dr.  Zanetti  is  right,  and  your 
contributor  would  have  been  more  happy  had  he  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  that  the  * knave  ’ was  not  so  ‘ absolute  ’ without  good 
cause.’’  As  we  have  already  said,  there  is  an  undoubted  slip, 
possibly  arising,  as  Mr.  Friswell  suggests,  from  confounding  for 
the  moment  the  vapours  of  ether  with  liquid  ether.  The  vapour 
of  ether  has  a density  of  2'o8,  a circumstance  which  lends  itself 
to  the  ventilation  of  dark-rooms.  We  have  in  more  than  one 
article  on  this  subject  recommended  a grating  in  the  floor  of  tho 
operating-room,  through  which  the  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol 
falling,  as  they  do,  might  pa.ss  away.  We  have  also  given  a 
caution,  which  wo  may  renew  here,  that  when  a bottle  of  collodion 
or  ether  is  broken  or  knocked  over  in  the  dark-room  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  place  a naked  light  on  tho  ground  to  look  for  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  as  the  light  en  the  ground,  or  held  low,  would  be 
mo^t  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  the  heavy  vapour.  We  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Friswell  for  correcting  the  lapsus',  ho,  like  Ham- 
let’s “ absolute  knave,”  will  have  us  “ speak  by  the  card.” 

B.  L.  B. — So  far  as  exp“rience  goes,  gelatine  plates  possess  very 
excellent  keeping  qualities, both  before  and  after  exposure;  how 
long  we  cannot  with  certainty  say  : several  months. 

Gelatine. — We  should  recommend  you  to  add  your  bad  emulsion 
to  your  waste  just  as  it  is,  and  send  to  the  refiner. 
Ignoramus.— Captain  Abney’s  address  is  3,  St.  Augustine’s  Road, 
Kensington. 

Hibernicus.— The  address  of  the  London  agent  of  Messrs.  Trapp 
and  Munch,  is  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Nemo. — The  intensifler  to  which  you  refer  was  the  iodide  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  made  by  mixing  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
with  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury ; the  strength  is  not  im- 
portant. Take,  say,  a 10-grain  solution  of  the  mercury  salt,  and 
add  to  it  a 10-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  continuing 
adding  until  a precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  will  be  red 
iodide  of  mercury.  Then  continue  adding  the  iodide  solution 
until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  you  have  your  intensify- 
ing solution.  But  bear  in  mind  that  negatives  intensified  with 
mercury  are  apt  ito  grow  more  intense  under  the  action  of  light 
in  printing. 

G.  R.  1).— Yeur  ordinary  gold  toning  solution  would  not  answer 
well  for  toning  transparencies.  The  solution  should  be  stronger. 
We  prefer  about  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  neutrallized  by  chalk.  The  transparency  should  be 
thoroughly  fixed  and  well  washed  before  applying  the  gold 
solution.  It  is  better  to  let  the  toning  proceed  until  the  trans- 
arency  shows  alike  at  the  front  and  back,  and  is  a fine  pure 
lack  tone.  A black  tone  is  best  for  lantern  purposes,  but  tho 
image  should  be  thin  rather  than  dense. 

B.  F.  R.— The  reticulated  network  on  the  negative  is  the  fault  of 
the  collodion,  which  has  probably  been  made  with  weak  solvents, 
that  is,  there  is  too  much  w ater  present.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
fault  of  tho  pyroxylins.  But  in  any  case  there  is  no  remedy  but 
discarding  the  collodion.  I)  might  be  mixed  with  a newjpood 
sample,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spoil  the  wliole.  There 
is  uo  remedy  uu\y  for  the  retiuulatep  uegatiYe, 
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THE  STUDIO. 
Forgeries — The 
Resbabcu — Looking  Back 


PHOTOGRA.PIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
CoLooRED  Cheques  and  Photographic 
Sun’s  Hays  as  a Means  op 
AND  Looking  Forward. 

Coloured  Cheques  and  Photographic  Forgeries. — The  Lon- 
don and  County  Bank  has  just  followed  the  eiamplo  of 
soreral  other  London  banks,  and  caused  to  bo  printed  over 
its  cheques  in  part  the  name  of  the  establishment  in  very 
small  letters,  the  words  being  repeated  over  and  over  again 
so  as  to  form  a sort  of  pattern.  This  microscopic  printing 
is  in  colour,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  evidently  twofold. 
You  cannot  erase  a word  or  figure  upon  a surface  made  up 
of  small  print  of  this  kind  without  erasing  some  of  the 
tiny  words  as  well,  and  as  these  obviously  cannot  be 
restored,  there  is  no  way  of  covering  up  such  erasure ; in 
the  second  place  the  printing  in  colour  of  such  tiny  letters 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  baffle  any  attempt  to  copy  a cheque 
by  means  of  photography.  No  doubt  the  bank  authorities 
are  right  in  their  conjecture  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  a copy  of  one  of  their  cheques  before  the  camera, 
printed  as  the  document  now  is;  but  for  all  that  we  delibe- 
rately give  it  as  our  opinion  that  a cheque  of  this  kind  is 
not  nearly  so  safe  as  the  finely-executed  cheques  in  plain 
black  and  white  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Any  photo- 
grapher who  has  taken  an  interest  in  recent  trials  of  forgers 
in  Paris,  and  has  seen  how  successfully  photography  has 
been  used  in  the  imitation  of  coloured  choque.s,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  us.  Even  the  blue  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  France  have  not  escaped  these  chevaliers  de  V Industrie ; and 
it  is  but  a year  or  two  ago  that  the  French  police  were 
enabled  to  make  a seizure.  Just  after  the  Fianco-Qermau 
War,  when  bank  notes  were  exceedingly  prolific  with  our 
French  neighbours,  there  werelarge  numbers  of  thespurious 
blue  notes  in  circulation  ; and  on  the  principle  of  setting 
a thief  to  catch  a thief,  the  Direction  of  the  Bank  of  Franco 
at  once  invoked  the  aid  of  photography  to  detect  photo- 
graphic forgeries.  M.  Gobert,  a well-known  member  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  an  accomplished 
photographic  chemist,  was  retained  by  the  Bank  of  France 
as  adviser,  and  it  is,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  him  that 
abatement  of  photographic  forgeries  in  Franco  is  due.  Many 
years  ago,  wo  remember,  Mr.  Spiller  was  called  in  as 
scientific  referee  in  the  matter  of  colour  printing  upon 
cheques,  and  gave  much  excellent  advice  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  banks  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  and  what  was  impossible  twenty  years  ago,  is  per- 
fectly feasible  at  the  present  moment.  'Ihe  German  autho- 
rities nsed  to  consider  that  they  had  altogether  defied  imi- 
tation by  having  recourse  to  very  fine  printing  at  the  back 
of  their  bank-notes — similar  to  that  on  the  cheques  of  the 
Cheque  Bank,  London  and  Westminster,  London  and 
County,  &c. — this  fine  printing,  which  was  in  black. 
Setting  forth  the  severe  penalties  which  would  be 
visited  upon  those  who  endeavoured  to  forge  such 
documents.  This  fine  print,  rather  than  acting  as  a 
barrier,  resolved  itself  rather  into  a premium  for,  copy 
ing  by  photography.  The  banK-note  was  put  under  a 
microscope  or  magnifier,  and  the  tiny  printing  thus  enlaiged, 
it  could  then  be  imitated  by  an  engraver,  and  the  photo- 
grapher had  simply  to  photograph  the  copy  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  small  printing.  And  so  we  take  it  that  the  micro- 
scopic printing  in  colour,  rather  than  acting  as  a safeguard 
against  the  production  of  spurious  cheques,  will  render  the 
matter  somewhat  more  easy.  The  colour — whether  it  is 
applied  as  a simple  tint,  or  in  the  form  of  microscopic  words — 
serves  the  purpose  in  a forgery  of  covering  up  defects  in  the 
engraving  of  the  cheque.  Rather,  therefore,  than  adding  to 
the  difficulty  of  copying,  it  rather  lightens  it,  since  the  work 
not  being  in  pure  black  and  white  need  not  be  so  faultlessly 
executed.  This  is  why  the  blue  applied  to  the  Bank  oi 


Franco  was  no  protection.  Photographers,  now-a-days, 
know  a good  deal  about  the  sensitiveness  of  various  collodion 
films  for  different  colours,  and  are  also  well  versed  in  what 
may  bo  done  by  under-exposure  and  over-intensifying,  and 
vice  versa,  and  there  are  few  tints  or  designs  that  they  can- 
not copy  one  way  or  another ; and  by  having  recourse  to 
combination  printing,  a skilled  operator  will  overcome  the 
most  stubborn  opportunities.  But  there  would  bo  no  need, 
of  course,  in  order  to  imitate  a modern  cheque  to  copy  the 
minute  blue  or  pink  printing  upon  them.  This  would  bo 
produced  of  large  size,  a reduerd  negative  executed  with  the 
typo  of  proper  dimensions,  and  impressed  upon  a colloid 
film,  would  be  capable  of  yielding  any  number  of  impressions 
and  in  any  colour  ; while  as  to  fineness  of  the  type  and  free- 
dom from  blurting,  the  result  would  simply  be  more  per- 
I feet  than  the  majority  of  cheques  with  which  the  public  deal. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  fine  details  of  a map  reproduced 
1 upon  a colloid  film,  the  delicate  shading,  and  minute  lines, 

\ will  readily  believe  this,  while  wo  may  point  out  that  scarcely 
^ less  perfect  work  is  produced  now-a-days  by  a phototype 
process.  The  finely  executed  drawings  we  see  upon  the 
j Graphic  Programme,  and  other  theatrical  p'^blications,  which 
are  as  delicate  as  anything  done  by  engraving,  are  all  pre- 
pared by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  original  sketches,  in 
the  first  instance,  being  produced  many  inches  high.  The 
lines  are  fine  and  black  in  the  originals,  and  in  the  course 
of  reduction  become,  of  course,  exceedingly  delicate  ; thus  it 
is  that  the  drawings  appear  so  refined  beside  an  ordinary 
wood-cut.  Wo  have  recited  these  facts  to  show  how  the 
graphic  arts  have  improved  of  late  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, and  to  point  out  that  what  might  have  been  impos- 
sible some  years  ago  is  perfectly  possible  at  the  present 
day  ; and  to  this  fact  the  Bank  authorities  should  give 
attention.  Certainly,  microscopic  printing  in  colours  can- 
not bo  relied  upon  at  the  present  moment  as  a safeguard 
against  the  forging  of  cheques  ; for  we  folly  believe  that  a 
skilled  hand  would  have  more  difficulty  in  counterfeiting 
the  black  and  white  document  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land than  one  in  which  a combination  of  colours  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Sun's  Rays  as  a lifeans  of  Research. — We  see  that  M. 
Raoul  Pictet,  whose  name  is  already  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  is  about  to  make  use 
of  the  sun’s  rays  in  a research  on  the  metalloids.  Ho  hopes 
to  bo  able  to  disassociate  the  metalloids  by  bringing  them 
into  the  focus  of  a huge  metallic  mirror,  and  thus  concentra- 
ting upon  them  heat  rays  of  a very  high  temperature.  The 
experiment  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a very  largo  scale,  and 
doubtless,  if  the  experiment  which  is  to  take  place  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  Geneva,  is  conducted  at  a period  when 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  is  to  be  obtained,  the  result  will  be 
well  worth  watching.  The  experiment  will  be  for  many 
reasons  unique,  for  a research  of  this  nature  has  never  been 
made  on  the  large  scale  contemplated  by  M.  Raoul  Pictet. 
Now  that  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  and  M.  Victor  Meyer  have 
led  us  to  believe  so  much  in  the  matter  of  disassociation  of  the 
so-called  elements,  the  research  of  M.  Pictet  will  be  followed 
with  considerable  interest  by  the  scientific  world,  and  wo 
only  hope  that  it  may  be  instrumental  in  confirming  one  way 
or  another  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  some  of  the  theories  that 
have  startled  us  of  late. 

Looking  Back  and  Looking  Forward. — To  the  versatile 
author  of  “ Looking  Back”  the  readers  of  this  journal  are 
indebted  not  only  for  an  entertaining  series  of  papers,  but 
for  the  communication  of  much  dearly-bought  experience. 
Many  a photographer  has  rashly  done  what  the  author  of 
“ Lookiug  Back  ’ so  graphically  describes,  namely,  rushed 
into  an  undertaking  without  counting  the  cost ; but  there 
are  few  who  can  so  vividly  bring  home  their  experiences  to 
others.  Whether  it  was  photographing  a Polar  bear  on  its 
native  ice  in  Iceland,  or  taking  a servant  girl’s  portrait  some- 
where in  the  Lower  Road,  Islington,  our  author’s  descriptions 
carried  with  them  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  there  are  few 
, among  us  who  do  not  imagine  that  wc  have  taken  that  same 
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voyage  out  and  home  to  the  dreary  Arctic  Ocean,  in  company 
with  a lot  of  noble  swells,  who  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
their  voyage  quite  so  much  as  they  thought  they  would. 
Our  author  lets  us  see  the  thorns  quite  as  much  as  the  roses 
that  beset  his  path  ; in  fact,  he  lets  us  feel  them  at  times,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  entered  so  thoroughly  into  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  Let  us  hope  that  the  pen  which  has  given  such 
enjoyable  entertainment,  will  not  be  allowed  a long  rest,  but 
that  it  may  soon  be  at  work  again  detailing  yet  more 
interesting  experiences.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
“Looking  Forward”  to  such  an  end  with  pleasure. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Studios  in  Paris  during  the  Snow  Storm  — 
Twelve  Thousand  Celebrities  Entombied — Meeting  of 
THE  Photographic  Societt  of  France. 

The  Snow  Storm  in  Paris. — Within  the  memory  of  man 
there  has  never  been  such  a fall  of  snow  in  Paris.  Since 
Thursday  last  the  storm  has  not  ceased,  and  as  yet  it  shows 
no  signs  of  ending.  The  business  and  current  life  of  the 
metropolis  are  in  fact  quite  suspended.  Everywhere  means 
of  communication  are  interrupted  ; the  tramcars  have  stopped 
running  ; it  is  impossible  to  take  either  cab  or  omnibus  ; 
tbe  posts  are  all  behindhand,  and  the  household  supply  is 
cut  o£F ; as  regards  fire  and  light  we  are  already  straitened, 
and  are  threatened  with  entire  failure  of  both.  Such,  in  a 
word,  are  the  evils  wrought  by  a persistent  fall  of  snow,  which 
defies  all  the  eSorts  of  the  local  authorities  to  remove  it. 
Photographers  have  more  especially  had  to  suffer  in  this  un- 
paralleled visitation  ; they  have  had  to  endure,  so  to  say,  a 
second  though  quite  unexpected  invasion,  which  has  vividly 
recalled  to  mind  the  horrors  of  the  late  siege  of  Paris. 
People  are  anxiously  and  generally  asking  when  will  this 
climatic  severity  cease.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
customers  are  out  of  the  question  ; no  one  who  is  not  com- 
pelled will  venture  into  the  streets.  Resides,  all  the  photo- 
graphic glasshouses  are  covered  with  such  a deep  layer  of 
snow,  that  daylight  can  scarcely  penetrate  to  them.  There 
is  not  even  light  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  occupation  of  the  assistants  when  no  sitters  make 
their  appearance.  Traversing  the  covered  passages  and 
arcades  so  numerous  in  Paris  may  give  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  studios  ; they  are  like  so  many  subterranean 
cities  where,  notwithstanding  the  display  in  the  shop-window, 
life  seems  to  hare  quite  died  out.  The  only  sign  of  vitality 
is  the  faint  dicker  of  gas,  astonished  at  having  to  struggle 
with  some  daylight  which  enters  at  the  sides.  Above,  it  is 
all  night  ; below,  we  have  tbe  pale  light  redected  from  the 
snow,  like  moonlight  in  the  wrong  place.  What  a pity  it  is 
we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  photography  itself  to  reproduce 
this  effect ! But  then  the'practice  of  photography,  the  same 
as  that  of  every  other  profession,  is  actually  suspended  in 
Paris.  The  only  occupation  open  is  to  repair  the  damages 
caused  by  the  snow,  and  to  take  measures  for  preventing  those 
damages  from  being  made  worse  ; and  this  is  no  easy  matter, 
si>nce  the  police  regulations  forbid  the  snow  which  has  ac- 
cumulated on  the  roofs  from  being  thrown  into  the  street. 
Entombment  of  Twelve  Thousand  Celebrities. — Moreover, 
several  photographic  studios  have  actually  given  way  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  white  shroud  that  has  fallen  from  a 
quarter  whence  the  photographer  expects  generally  to  get 
nothing  but  light.  Among  these  constructions,  that  of  M. 
Pierre  Petit  has  had  the  most  to  suffer.  This  vast  estab- 
lishment includes  several  out-houses  from  10  to  15  centi- 
metres in  length  by  5 in  breadth,  where  are  kept  the  nega- 
tives of  the  portraits  of  a large  number  of  celebrated  persons 
still  living.  This  collection,  which  has  been  growing  since 
1855,  is  well  known  to  the  editors  of  the  illustrated  journals, 
who  often  have  recourse  to  it.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  Friday  last,  the  glass  roof,  formed  of  thick 
squares  dxed  in  iron  frames,  began  to  give  under  the  weight 
«f  a solid  mass  of  snow  more  than  a metre  in  depth.  M. 


Pierre  Petit,  fearing  the  complete  collapse  of  his  glass-houses 
naturally  proceeded  to  take  efficacious  measures  against  the 
destruction  of  his  property,  but  found  himself  met  at  the 
outset  by  the  regulation  alluded  to  above,  which  prohibits 
the  removal  of  the  snow  ; though  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
so  extraordinary  a predicament  had  never  been  contemplated. 
The  travels  of  tbe  unfortunate  photographer  on  his  miser- 
able errand  seemed  to  him  to  be  never  ending  : seeking  only 
a simple  permit  for  the  removal  of  the  snow,  he  was  sent 
about  from  Peter  to  Paul.  Tbe  Gommissioner  of  Police 
declared  himself  to  have  no  power,  and  referred  him  to  the 
Mairie ; from  thence  he  was  sent  to  the  District  Surveyor, 
and  ho  was  from  home.  Then  he  went  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  tbe  Board  of  Works,  who  politely  informed  him  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  trench  on  tbe  duties  of  tbe  W ay-warden ; 
unfortunately,  the  latter  functionary  was  engaged  on  works 
at  a distance,  and  none  of  his  under-strappers  dared  to  take 
on  himself  to  give  an  order  in  the  absence  of  his  chief. 
Meanwhile  the  danger  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  all  the 
time  that  poor  M.  Petit  was  running  about  for  official  help 
he  was  trembling  with  fear  that  his  magniffeent  studios 
were  being  completely  destroyed.  At  last,  luckily  for  him- 
self, he  decided  to  infringe  the  law;  so  he  returned  home 
and  set  all  his  employes  and  workmen  at  work  to  remove 
tbe  accumulations  of  snow.  M.  Pierre  Petit  is  not  yet 
aware  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  baa  incurred  for 
having  ventured  to  save  his  own  property,  but  he 
finds  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  avoid 
tbe  disaster  which  threatened  him;  his  only  loss  will  arise 
from  the  partial  falling  in  of  the  out-houses.  Even  then, 
many  of  the  negatives  which  were  kept  in  boxes  he  has 
succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  dragging  out  from  beneath 
tbe  snow.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  twelve  thousand 
celehrites  in  effigy  has  been  saved.  Perhaps  the  number  of 
probable  victims  has  been  exaggerated,  but  we  will  leave 
the  responsibility  for  the  announcement  of  the  figures  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Petit  Journal,  who  has  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  readers  of  his  widely-circulated  paper  by  an  article 
bearing  the  sensational  title  of  “ Twelve  thousand  celebrities 
in  the  snow.” 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Notwith- 
standing the  frightful  weather,  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  bad  the  courage  to  hold  its  ordinary  monthly 
meeting.  The  agenda  paper  presented  no  subject  of  any 
great  interest.  M.  Arsene  Peligry  exhibited  some  negatives 
taken  on  paper  prepared  with  a mixture  of  castor  oil  and 
alcohol,  instead  of  being  waxed,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
M.  Aimd  Girard  showed  specimens  of  a pyroxylin  which 
bad  been  highly  spoken  of.  Besides  these  presentations, 
only  two  communications  worthy  of  notice  were  read,  both 
on  subjects  which  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic  News.  The  first  was  a description  of  M.  Qermenil 
Bonnaud’s  process  for  photographic  printing  in  colours,  the 
second  an  account  of  the  Luxograpn.  Some  photographs 
taken  by  means  of  this  latter  apparatus,  which  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  in  France,  were  exhibited  by  the  agent  for  the 
sale  of  tbe  instrument  in  Paris ; he  was  unable,  on  account 
of  tbe  bad  weather,  to  bring  the  apparatus  itself  to  the 
meeting.  Let  us  hope,  on  behalf  of  (be  Lnxograph  (which 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
weather),  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  other  subjects  that  are 
to  be  brought  forward,  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  France  may  be  favoured  with  a milder 
temperature.  K.  Yersiaethn. 


A FEW  HINTS  ABOUT  COMPOSITION  LINES  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  EDWIN  COCKING.* 

Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  in  an  address  delivered  lately  to 
the  students  in  the  City  School  of  Art,  said,  that  “many 
students  spent  year  after  year  in  acquiring  the  language  of 

• Bead  before  the  South  Loadoa  rbotograpbic  Society. 
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art,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  they  had  nothing  to  say.” 
Now  1 Boppose  that  in  photographic  art  the  converse  may 
be  said  to  prevail,  viz.,  that  very  many  can  Bay  much  with- 
out having  studied  the  language  at  all ; in  other  words,  that 
the  facility  whereby  a photograph  of  anything  visible  can 
be  produced,  has  for  a time  almost  shut  out  the  necessity  for 
acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  obtain  in 
fine  art,  but  which  can  also  assist  the  student  in  photo- 
graphic art ; and  it  mu  st  give  unbounded  satisfaction  to  those 
more  cultured  to  find  that  at  the  present  time  the  absolute 
necessity  is  felt  for  a true  and  conscientious  knowledge  of 
art  principles,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  utilize  them  in  the 
practice  of  photography. 

TheSoutn  London  Society  having  adopted  a very  promising 
mode  for  encouragiug  such  studies,  a few  hints  which  may 
help  forward  this  desirable  object  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

And  here  let  me  digress  (although  it  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  our  subject)  to  notice  some  remarks  recently 
published  that  there  is  “ no  design  in  photography.”  This 
IS  to  me  so  utterly  untenable,  that  I cannot  understand  how 
any  person  with  even  moderate  powers  of  observation  can 
venture  to  hold  such  an  opinion.  1 contend  that  even  the 
very  commonest  photograph  of  a figure  or  landscape  you  can 
find,  bears  upon  its  face  the  design  of  its  author,  because  if 
in  any  the  slightest  degree  he  moves  the  object,  figures,  or 
moves  his  position  in  landscapes,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  so  doing  he  had  a design,  and  thus  proclaims  most  un- 
mistakably that  be  did  what  he  was  able  to  do  from  his 
standpoint,  which  probably  may  be  at  the  “zero  ” of  ability ; 
and  so  some  one  a little  more  cultured  sees  what  is  bad,  and 
then  tries  in  his  work  to  do  better.  Does  not  this  individual 
thereby  show  that  ho  also  has  desighed  something  ? Carry 
this  principle  out  through  a higher  development  of  mental 
power,  and  you  arrive  at  something  still  better  in  result, 
which,  call  it  what  you  like,  must  still  be  design,  viz.,  some- 
thing conceived  and  attempted  to  be  carried  out. 

It  is  our  desire,  then,  to  assist  in  promoting  a closer  atten- 
tion to  those  rules  which,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  the  masters 
in  all  art  productions  have  adopted. 

I have  frequently  shown  that  there  is  so  little  that  is 
common  in  the  mode  of  study  to  both  the  fine  art  student 
and  the  photographic  art  student,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
lay  down,  or  even  suggest,  lines  of  study,  derived  from  fine 
art,  which  shall  be  easily  understood  and  applied  to  photo- 
graphic art.  I shall  therefore  at  this  moment  only  attempt 
by  a few  remarks  and  suggestions  to  indicate  a line  of  study 
which  i think  will  be  found  to  be  useful. 

In  all  pictures,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  figures, 
certain  lines  will  arise  in  the  placing  of  such  figures  together 
which  become  more  conspicuous  than  others,  and  these  re- 
quire to  be  composed  in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  some 
instinctive  artistic  law,  which  requires  harmony  in  the  parts, 
besides  illustrating  the  sentiment  or  subject  of  the  picture. 
If  the  study  be  a single  figure  only,  there  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  thought.  As  a simple  illustration  : 
suppose  the  line  of  some  flowing  drapery  leans  toward  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  some  object  giving  a strong 
outline  must  be  introduced  in  a similar  way  on  the  opposite 
aide,  viz , leaning  towards  the  left  hand  corner.  This  will 
balance  the  first  leaning  line,  by  being  constructed  upon  the 
pyramidal  form  of  composition;  then  smaller  lines  can  be 
again  bah  need  by  similar  small  lines  on  the  other  side,  and 
these  will  then  require  some  perpendicular  lines  to  satisfy  the 
instinctive  law  I have  alluded  to.  Then  there  are  the  sug- 
gestive line i formed  by  small  objects  which  can  be  introduced 
into  a picture  made  up  of  realities  such  as  a photographic 
study  must  of  necessity  be.  This  simple  form  of  composition 
based  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  a pyramid  is  always  the 
safest,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  instructive  in 
practice.  These  and  other  lines  of  composition  which  will 
arise  out  of  my  subject  thus  become  matters  of  harmonious 
arrangement.  But  we  want  to  express  some  particular  action 
or  sentiment : well,  then,  the  composing  lines  ought  tosuggest 
such  ideas  ia  another  whosees  the  result  without  knowing  it — 


that  is,  instinctively  ; as,  for  instance,  beauty,  softness,  repose, 
&c.,  can  only  bo  suggested  or  expressed  by  continuous  lines 
running  on  with  very  little  bending  in  them — in  fact,  no 
sudden  turns  or  twists.  If  ugliness,  violence,  passion,  &c.,  be 
desired,  then  arrange  the  lines  angular,  sudden,  and  op- 
posed to  each  other.  These  are  extremes  ; the  study  will  con- 
sist in  finding  out  just  the  mean  between  these  opposites, 
which  also  expresses  any  sentiment  between  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness, at  the  same  time  the  eye  must  be  satisfied  with  a regular 
balance  of  parts. 

You  must  all  call  to  mind  Rejlander’s  picture  of  “Home- 
less,” which  by  its  angularity  of  composition  suggests  the 
idea  or  sentiment  he  wished  it  to  do;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  eye  is  satisfied  with  the  equal  balance  throughout ; 
and  thus,  to  use  another  simile,  the  piece  was  set  in  a minor 
key,  yet  the  laws  of  harmony  were  strictly  and  learnedly  used. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  composition  the  prominent  lines 
of  the  picture  have  not  only  to  express  something  special, 
but  have  to  be  considered  in  harmonious  relation  to  each 
other.  So  that  the  lines  of  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the 
draperies,  the  accessories,  the  carpet,  and  even  the  decora- 
tions on  the  walls,  must  all  he  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  dominant  idea. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a paper  I read  upon  art  in  relation  to 
photography,  I stated  that  there  were  published  numerous 
designs  (m  outline  only)  by  German  and  English  artists, 
and  I recommended  that  the  photographic  student  should 
study  these,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the 
lines  composing  the  pictures.  Also  I would  very  strongly 
suggest  that  use  should  be  made  of  those  excellent  German 
and  French  small  wooded  jointed  figures  for  experimenting 
with  for  single  and  combined  positions.  Uaviug  settled 
the  position,  it  is  then  easier  to  place  the  living  model  in  the 
same  pose,  and  thus  much  time  is  saved  ; and  as  the  photo- 
graphic art  student  does  not  require  to  train  his  hand  in 
any  way  for  the  production  of  a high  order  of  photograph, 
the  time  given  to  the  head  study  can  be  utilized  at  once, 
and  practically  put  before  his  taste  and  judgment.  In 
this  respect  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  artist,  who  must 
patiently  work  out  his  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  the  photo- 
grapher must  never  think  that  his  work  is  therefore  easier, 
and  much  good  wilt  arise  if  those  who  take  part  in  the  South 
London  Society’s  competition  will  take  all  possible  pains  to 
reduce  works  evidencing  that  thought  and  care  have 
een  bestowed  upon  their  productions. 


AN  ALTAKATUS  FOR  THE  CLARIFICATION  OP 
GELATINOUS  SOLUTIONS. 

nr  T.  BOLAS.* 

The  improved  vessel  for  containing  ferrous  oxalate  deve- 
loper which  Mr.  Warnerke  exhibited  at  the  last  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  reminded  me  of  an  arrangement 
which  I have  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  in  dealing  with 
gelatinous  solutions  aj^d  other  viscous  fluids  which  tend  to 
retain  air-bubbles  in  suspension. 

A bottle  having  two  necks,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
about  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  is  procured,  and  to  the  lower 
neck  there  is  fitted,  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  cork,  a 
glass  tube  bent  something  like  the  neck  of  a coffee  pot.  If 
a gelatinous  solution  (not  quite  free  from  intermingled  air- 
bells)  be  now  put  into  the  bottle,  the  necessary  temperature 
being  maintained  by  means  of  a warm  water  bath,  the  air- 
bells  will  gradually  rise  to  the  surface  ; after  which  the  clear 
liquid  may  be  decanted  through  the  spout-like  glass  tube. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  rising  of  the  air-bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, the  upper  neck  can  be  connected  with  an  air-pump,  so 
that  the  space  over  the  gelatinous  solution  may  be  leudered 
vacuous,  but  in  this  case  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  close  the 
end  of  the  spout  by  means  of  a cap  or  plug  of  caoutchouc  ; 
and  it  is  convenient  to  adapt  a thermometer  into  the  neck  in 
such  a manner  that  the  bulb  of  this  instrument  shall  be  im- 
mersed in  the  gelatinous  liquid.  Both  these  latter  euds  may 
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be  attained  by  fitting  into  the  upper  neck  a glass  tube  a 
couple  of  inches  long  by  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
vided with  a side  branch  for  connection  with  the  air-pump  ; 


while  the  thermometer  passes  through  the  upright  tube, 
where  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  cork.  A 
caoutchouc  tube  with  coiled  wire  inside  is  convenient  for 
connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  air-pump,  as  such  a tube 
does  not  collapse,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air. 

Here,  then,  is  the  complete  apparatus  ready  for  use,  and 
1 '’eel  sure  that  anyone  frequently  using  or  experimenting 
with  gelatinous  solutions  will  find  it  exceedingly  conveni- 
ent in  actual  practice. 


A FEW  REASONS  WHY  rHOTOGRAPIlERS 
SHOULD  STUDY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  TUOMX8  W.  naiNKWATER,  M.D.,  J.C.S.,  &0.* * 

In  these  days  of  thorough  education  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
such  a paper  as  this  beyond  one  for  my  inability  I fear  to 
make  it  interesting. 

Technical  education  in  all  its  branches  is  claiming  the 
attention  of  those  whose  business  and  duty  it  is  to  teach,  and 
before  long  we  may  hope  that  the  reformatory  wave  that  is 
now  sweeping  through  the  land  may  do  some  good,  and  that 
our  college  and  university  authorities  may  see  their  way  to 
establishing  chairs  of  technology  in  their  respective  schools. 

Hitherto  the  systematic  study  of  photography  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected;  in  fact,  I only  know  of  one 
college  where  it  is  taught  as  a separate  branch. 

You  will  all,  no  doubt,  agree  with  me  when  I state  that 
photography  is  a most  important  adjunct  to  many  branches 
of  technological  aud  mechanical  industry,  and  to  it  we  owe 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  mauy  sciences.  If,  then,  you 
admit  it  to  be  a useful  adjunct  to  science,  is  it  not  fair  to 
urge  for  its  study  in  a scientific  manner? 

You  must  remember  that  photography  possesses  its  science 
as  well  as  its  art.  The  science  can  be  taught,  but  the  art 
cannot.  It  must  come  intuitively ; and  the  object  of  my 
paper  to-night  is  to  ask  those  of  you  who  already  have  this  art 
intuitively  planted  in  your  souls  to  seek  for  the  science,  so 
that  you  may  be  better  able  to  use  those  gifts  which  belong 
to  you  naturally. 

How  many  photographers  go  through  their  daily  work — 
exposing,  developing,  and  printing — without  either  knowing 
or  caring  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  various  effects  they 
are  producing.  They  know  that  iron  when  applied  to  an 
exposed  sensitive  plate  developesin  a mysterious  manner  the 
hidden  image;  but  the  reason  of  its  so  doing  is  as  obscure  to 
their  minds  as  the  latent  picture  was  to  their  sight.  Now 
this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

All  genuine  photographers  that  I have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  have  always  been  ready  and  willing  to 
seize  and  improve  any  mechanical  portion  of  the  work  which 
may  suggest  itself  to  their  mind  ; but  how  few  are  there  who 
devote  any  attention  to  the  chemical  portion  ? 

Looking  at  the  photographer's  work  from  one  point  of 
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view,  I cannot  help  comparing  him  to  a chemist  carrying 
on  a series  of  experiments  in  his  laboratory  of  the  most  deli- 
cate nature,  in  which  the  smallest  divergence  from  the  right 
path,  or  tho  slightest  error  in  manipulation,  or  the  least 
variation  in  the  composition  of  his  chemicals,  will  cause  an 
utter  failure. 

We  should  all  ridicule  the  idea  of  any  but  a skilled  chemist 
carrying  on  such  an  investigation  as  this,  and  yet  we  know 
of  hundreds  of  photographers  doing  precisely  the  same  thing 
every  day  of  their  lives,  without,  in  many  cases,  even  know- 
ing the  names  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  compounds  they  are  using.  Do  not  think 
I am  swinging  the  lash  too  freely.  I am  instancing  extreme 
cases  only  to  add  greater  force  to  my  argument. 

Of  all  the  collateral  sciences,  then,  which  lend  their  aid  to 
photography  I place  chemistry  first — not  because  it  is  my 
profession  and  hobby,  so  to  speak,  but  because  the  truly 
practical  portion  of  photographic  science  is  more  ultimately 
dependent  on  chemistry  than  it  is  in  light  aud  optics. 

Bo  much  in  the  way  of  general  reasons.  Let  me  now 
particularise  a little  more. 

In  the  first  place,  I should  recommend  the  study  of 
practical  chemistry  as  a matter  of  general  education,  for  a 
profession  which  deals  in  science  and  art  should  be  well 
educated.  Without  education  what  use  can  be  made  of 
inventive  art?  I fear  very  little.  The  seed  may  bo  there, 
the  embryo  may  only  need  development,  but  if  the  soil,  so  to 
speak,  lacks  education  true  art  can  never  flourish.  In 
certain  applications  this  education  need  not  be  scientific,  but 
in  photography  there  most  be  a certain  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  acquired  before  the  education  can  bo  called 
complete. 

Next,  as  an  aid  to  manipulation,  I know  of  no  work  more 
calculated  to  teach  a man  tho  use  of  his  hands  than  the 
practical  study  of  chemistry,  and  the  more  limited  the 
means  the  more  benefit  to  be  derived.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
is  surrounded  with  a chaos  of  mysterious  apparatus,  in  which 
polished  brass  and  crystal  shine  conspicuously,  that  does  the 
useful  work.  It  is  the  student  who,  by  want  of  more  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  contrives  and  almost  creates  useful  appa- 
ratus out  of  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  everyday  life.  Do 
not  be  discouraged,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  your  studies  by 
the  costliness  of  your  apparatus.  A few  shillings  will  supply 
all  your  wants.  With  half-a-dozen  test-tubes,  a spirit  or  gas 
lamp,  and  a few  reagents  an  operator  can,  if  possessed  of  the 
necessary  skill,  carry  on  the  most  complicated  analysis  suc- 
cessfully. Working  in  this  way,  then,  will  give  you  mani- 
pulative skill,  and  I need  not  dwell  on  its  valve  to  the  photo- 
grapher. It  must  be  too  well  known  to  you  all. 

As  my  next  reason  on  the  score  of  economy,  aivd  under 
this  heading,  one  might  find  numerous  applications.  In 
the  present  day  no  fraud  is  so  rife  as  adulteration.  Food, 
drugs,  and  chemicals — nothing  is  spared  by  the  hand  of  the 
adulterator.  Many  of  the  photographic  chemicals  are  ex- 
pensive, and  offer  every  temptation  for  fraudulent  substitu- 
tion. Bu  skilfully  is  this  done  in  many  instances  that  a meie 
inspection,  even  by  the  most  practised  eye,  can  hardly  detect 
it,  and  it  in  consequence  lies  latent  working  all  manner  of 
mischief  until  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the  chemist’s 
test-tubes  and  reagents. 

Adulteration  may  be  either  intentional  or  accidental. 
In  food  and  drugs  it  would  generally  come  under  the 
former  heading  ; in  chemicals  it  would  bo  more  likely 
to  come  under  the  latter.  The  very  process  used  in  tho 
manufacture  of  certain  compounds  may  introduce  an 
adulterant  which  the  imperfection  of  subsequent  treat- 
ment may  fail  to  remove.  As  an  example,  take  tho 
preparation  of  copperas,  or  “ sulphate  of  iron,”  to 
call  it  by  a more  correct  and  scientific  name.  To  make 
this  in  a pure  condition  we  would  take  puie  iron,  dissolve  it 
in  pure  sulphurio  acid,  aud  evaporate  tho  solution  so 
obtained  to  crystallisation  ; but  if  the  manufacturer  adopted 
this  process  it  would  not  pay.  He  takes  iron  pyrites  as 
found  native,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  and 
roasts  the  mineral  in  a current  of  air,  thus  converting  tho 
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sulphides  into  sulphates  by  oxidation.  The  friable  mass  is 
thrown  into  water,  and  the  solution  crystallised  in  the 
ordinary  way.  What  is  the  consequence  ? The  sulphate  of 
iron  so  produced  contains  a small  amount  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  Not  that  this  would  act  in  any  deleterious  manner. 
Tbis  could  not  be  called  fraudulent  adulteration.  Now,  if  a 
photographer  were  versed  in  practical  chemistry  he  could  not 
only  detect  the  adulteration  but  remove  it  by  suitable  means. 

Perhaps  nothing  tends  more  to  failure  in  photographic 
processes  than  impure  chemicals,  and  yet  in  our  ordinary 
photographic  literature  it  is  the  subject  least  alluded  to. 
You  may  say  you  buy  your  chemicals  from  a well-known 
and  respectable  firm,  who  could  not  for  reputation’s  sake 
sell  inferior  articles.  All  very  true  ; but  it  is  a good  rule 
never  to  take  anything  for  granted  if  one  has  the  means  to 
find  it  out  for  himself. 

Another  example  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  agood 
deal  about  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  and  the  effect  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  imperfect  washing  of  the  paper  after  fix- 
ing with  the  hyposulphite  solution.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  many  instances,  but  it  may  be  due  to  other  causes  ; and 
one  source  of  such  an  evil  has  been  very  much  overlooked 
both  by  writers  on  and  practisers  of  photography,  viz., 
the  quality  of  the  card  or  millboard  on  which  the  print  is 
mounted.  As  many  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  white 
paper  and  cardboard  are  during  their  manufacture  sub- 
mitted to  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine.  After  per- 
forming its  office  the  chlorine  must  be  removed,  so  as  to 
prevent  after- deterioration  of  the  paper.  To  do  this  by 
means  of  plain  water  would  be  both  a tedious  and  expen- 
sive operation,  so  the  manufacturer  brings  to  his  aid  some 
chemical  which  will  at  once  convert  the  free  chlorine  into 
a soluble  acid  easily  and  quickly  eliminated  by  washing. 
The  compound  most  commonly  used  is  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  under  the  technical  name  of  “antichlor;”  and  as 
photographers  we  can  easily  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
to  remove  all  traces  of  this  compound  from  the  pulp  ; con- 
sequently, if  we  submit  to  a chemical  examination  the 
generality  of  commercial  specimens  of  white  paper  and 
cardboard,  we  shall  find  variable  quantities  of  the  much 
dreaded  hyposulphite  entering  into  the  component  parts. 

Supposing,  now,  a print  to  be  mounted  on  such  card- 
board, can  we  wonder  at  its  want  of  permanency  ? The 
photographer  should  then  be  able  to  test  his  card  mounts 
for  himself,  and  thus  avoid  annoyance  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  besides,  perhaps,  a blot  on  his  reputation  as  a skil- 
ful artist,  which  would  be  felt  in  the  most  tender  part  of 
all  of  us— the  pocket.  Without  a fair  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry can  this  be  doneV  I think  not.  W’e  may  learn  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  a few  impurities  in  a mechanical 
and  empirical  manner  ; but  let  some  occasion  arise  to  use 
this  knowledge  in  a way  out  of  the  ordinary  beaten  track, 
and  where  are  we?  Our  knowledge  is  useless,  and  our 
reagents  and  test-tubes  have  no  occupation.  It  requires 
that  peculiar  tact  and  ever-ready  resource  which  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  practical  chemistry  to 
overcome  such  a difficulty.  One  may  be  able  to  recog- 
nize hyposulphite  when  in  its  solid  form,  or  even  in  solu- 
tion, with  a mere  smattering  of  chemical  knowledge  ; but 
when  it  is  mixed  with  paper  or  some  other  unusual 
substance  none  but  the  man  who  has  studied  analysis 
practically  and  systematically  can  recognise  it.  1 might 
bring  many  such  instances  under  your  notice  if  time  per- 
mitted, but  one  such  will,  1 am  sure,  be  sufficient  to  make 
clear  my  meaning. 

I have  often  spoken  and  argued  with  a view  to  procure 
the  more  general  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry  in 
schools,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  the  scholars 
systematic.  If  a man  be  truly  scientific  he  will  also  be  sys- 
tematic. They  are  synonymous  terms — inseparable  virtues. 
In  a profession  like  the  pnotographer’s,  where  system  is 
everything,  where  method  and  order  gain  the  victory  over 
irregularity  and  confusion,  is  it  not  mere  important  that  we 
should  study  a science  which,  if  we  already  possess  these  re- 


quirements, will  strengthen  and  develop  them  in  a more 
marked  degree,  whilst  if  wo  are  not  so  fortunate  as  some  of 
our  brethren,  will  create,  so  to  speak,  the  virtues  which  wo 
lack  ? On  this  score  alone  I would  strongly  urge  upon  you 
to  undertake  the  study. 

In  all  trades  or  professions  there  is,  or,  rather,  should  be, 
a general  desire  for  advancement — an  ambition  to  do  as  great 
as,  or  greater,  deeds  than  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
left  their  names  indelibly  fixed  on  the  tablets  of  honour  and 
fame.  Such  an  ambition  can  never  be  gratified  by  one  who 
does  not  master  every  detail  of  his  work.  If  we  wish  to  be 
a Daguerre,  a Lambert,  or  a Wortley,  we  cannot  stand  still. 
Let  us  once  stand  still  in  this  world  and  we  immediately 
commence  a retrograde  movement.  Photography  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  We  must  either  advance  or  go 
back  ; there  is  no  middle  course  at  our  option.  We  must 
disbelieve  in  the  proverb  of  there  being  “nothing  new 
under  the  sun.”  We  must  search  for  the  hidden,  invent  for 
the  future,  and  improve  the  past.  Can  all  this  be  achieved 
without  the  practical  application  of  chemical  science?  I 
venture  to  say — no. 

If  we  look  back  and  glance  over  the  names  of  those  who 
have  advanced  by  their  skill  and  knowledge  the  science  of 
photography  we  shall  find  they  have  all  been  chemists. 
The  majority  can  hardly  be  called  practical  photographers ; 
in  fact,  it  comes  to  this — that  photographic  science  has 
been  more  advanced  by  men  outside  the  immediate  photo- 
graphic circle  than  those  within  it.  Why  are  matters 
thus  ? Simply  because  the  ordinary  photographer  pays  no 
attention  to  practical  chemistry,  lie  works  in  the  daily 
rut,  and  never  gives  up  any  well-earned  leisure  time  to  the 
pastime  (for  he  can  make  it  a pastime  if  he  choose)  of 
chemistry.  Surely  the  practical  artist,  with  a knowledge 
of  the  thousand-aiid-one  necessary  details  that  are  needed 
to  produce  a perfect  picture,  if  he  only  possessed  a know- 
ledge of  chemistry  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to 
advance  his  profession  than  a man  who  had  the  chemical 
knowledge  combined  with  only  a smattering  of  photo- 
graphy. 

A little  chemistry  and  a great  deal  of  photography  can 
do  more  in  this  direction  than  a little  photography  and  a 
great  deal  of  chemistry.  The  chemise  who  undertakes 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  comes  into  the  field  in  the 
latter  condition,  and,  in  consequence,  only  slow  progress 
is  made  ; that  is  to  say,  comparatively  slow  progress.  Now, 
if  the  photographer  could  enter  on  his  researches  in  the 
former  state,  we  might  look  to  rapid  advancement  in  every 
department  of  the  science. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  I might  bring  for- 
ward, but  they  are  only  of  major  importance  individually 
and  not  generally  or  collectively,  and  therefore  I will  not 
allude  to  them.  There  are  little  circumstances  constantly 
arising  either  in  the  dark  room  or  studio  when,  if  you  only 
think  for  one  moment,  the  importance  of  even  as  light  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  will  become  patent  to  you. 

I am  not  asking  you  to  undertake  a difficult  or  uninter- 
esting study,  but  one  which  discloses  fresh  beauties  and 
applications  at  every  step  of  advancement.  As  you  pro- 
ceed with  your  study  you  will  soon  be  made  aware  of  its 
value,  and  may  be  enabled  not  only  to  advance  your  own 
science,  but  even  give  aid  to  the  chemist.  There  are 
many  phenomena  connected  with  the  chemical  actions  of 
light  at  present  unexplainable,  and  which  a scientific 
photographer  could  do  more  to  elucidate  than  many  a 
chemist. 

Walking  side  by  side  in  this  manner,  what  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  ? If  I have  succeeded  in  showing  and 
I convincing  you  of  the  value  of  my  reasoning,  as  I trust  I 
I have,  I am  sure  you  will  not  require  any  stronger  per- 
suasion to  commence  work  at  once ; and  then,  to  use  an 
old  quotation,  we  may  soon  have  chemistry  and  photo- 
graphy like — 

“ Twe  souls  with  but  one  single  thought ; 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.” 
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WATER  FOR  KOTIIING.* 

“ Water  for  nothing  ” is  the  boon  which  Mr.  Shirley 
Ilibberd  offers  to  every  houseliolder.  Whilst  corpora- 
tions and  municipal  bodies  are  discussing  the  respective 
advantages  of  tapping  remote  lakes,  of  boring  deep  artesian 
wells,  and  of  getting  supplies  from  rivers  with  as  little  taint 
as  possible  of  sewage  or  chemical  refuse,  with  which  to 
satisfy  the  domestic  necessities  of  t!ie  millions,  Mr. 
Ilibberd  points  out  that  a perennial  supply  of  the  purest 
water  is  wasted,  or  worse.  Worse,  since  its  entrance  into 
the  ordinary  sewers  materially  helps  to  complicate  the 
question  of  the  profitable  dealing  with  sewage.  As  Mr. 
Ilibberd  observes,  “millions  have  been  expended  on 
public  water  supply,  but  the  results  are  unequal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  the  supply  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  expenditure  of  more  millions.” 

The  “ water  rate  ” is  generally  an  unpopular  tax,  and 
is  often  very  unfair  in  its  apportionment.  Mr.  Ilibberd 
points  out  a simple  method  of  avoiding  it  altogether. 
Sheer  ignorance  of  the  boundless  supply  awaiting  accept- 
ance, without  money  and  wdthout  price,  can  alone  explain 
its  long  neglect.  The  eager  reader  is  enquiring  “ Whence 
is  this  supply  to  be  obtained?”  And  Mr.  llibberd’s 
reply  is,  “ From  the  heavens  above  us.”  It  is 
simply  the  rainwater  which  we  waste.  Let  no  one 
turn  away  with  disappointment  or  ineredulity.  The 
author  is  not  one  whose  word  can  be  slighted.  Mr. 
Shirley  Ilibberd  is  best  known  as  a high  authority  on 
horticulture,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day  on  the 
subject ; but  he  is  also  well  known  as  an  original  thinker 
and  natural  philosopher,  and  can  well  justify  any  project 
he  places  before  the  public,  lie  shows  that  the  rainfall 
in  England  is  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  life, 
and  that  it  is  better  fitted  for  that  purpose  than  the  best 
which  is  found  in  the  ordinary  water  supply  of  the 
country  at  present.  Properly  received  and  stored  it  is 
pure  water,  and  requires  no  certificates  of  its  degrees  of 
hardness,  or  the  low  per  centage  it  contains  of  contamina- 
tion. lie  also  sh05vs  that  it  can  be  collected  and  stored 
in  a state  of  purity  by  very  simple  and  inexpensive  appli- 
ances. We  fear  that  we  are  to  some  extent  diluting  his 
clear  and  vigorous  statement  of  the  case  by  using  our  own 
words.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  quote  the  pamphlet, 
which  we  commend  every  one  to  read.  He  says : — 

‘‘  It  is  certain  every  man  has  at  his  command,  to  a very  great 
extent,  the  means  of  securing  an  abundant  and  perfect  supply  of 
water  by  the  simple  process  of  utilizing  the  rainfall.  In  this 
year  of  agitation  on  the  subject  the  rainfall  has  been  more  copious 
than  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  has  been  almost 
wholly  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  There  has  been  ‘ water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a drop  to  drink.’  Nor  is  the  wanton  waste 
in  the  rainfall  the  only  sin  society  has  to  answer  for  in  the  pre- 
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scnce  of  a bountiful  Providence.  The  cost  of  its  removal  by 
means  of  channels  and  drains  is  enormous,  and  the  addition  of 
the  rainfall  to  sewage  proper  renders  the  utilization  of  sewage 
impossible  by  reason  of  its  unmanageable  bulk  aand  excessive 
dilution.  Thus  the  rain  that  we  refuse  to  catch  and  keep  adds 
to  the  burden  of  the  ratepayer  by  every  drop  that  falls,  and  is 
made  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  sea,  to  be  lost  for  evermore, 
those  constituents  of  the  soil  that  are  the  causes  of  fertility.  We 
are  prospecting  among  | the  hills  and  boring  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth  in  search  of  water,  while,  if  we  would  but  look  to 
heaven,  we  should  have  plenty,  and  the  Divine  assurance  of 
heavenly  drink  for  eveimore.  The  rainfall  in  London  averages 
twenty-five  inches.  One  inch  of  rain  falling  on  an  acre  of  ground 
is  2"^,622  gallons,  and  if  there  are  twenty-five  houses  on  that 
acre  of  land,  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  exactly  that  amount  for 
each  of  them.  Suppose  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  fall  is  caught 
and  saved  for  household  purposes,  that  is  2,262  gallons  per 
house.  The  rainfall  of  the  present  year  will  greatly  exceed  the 
average,  but  exceptio  nal  circumstances  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  present  consideration.” 

Whilst  admitting  the  amplitude  of  Ihe  supply,  many 
will  at  once  demur  to  the  quality.  Associating  the  idea 
of  rain  water  with  the  dingy  fluid  which,  after  washing 
dirty  roofs,  is  stored  in  half-rotten  casks  at  once  foul  in 
appearance  and  flavour,  they  will  be  disposed  at  once  t o 
dismiss  the  idea  of  its  use  in  cookery,  still  more  as  a 
beverage,  as  would  Jlr.  Ilibberd  himself.  But  let  the 
objector  ask  himself  whence  the  total  supply  of  water  at 
present  consumed  is  obtained.  It  is  simply  rain  water 
collected  from  a thousand  hills  receiving  a thousand  forms 
of  contamination  from  which  it  requires  purifying  before 
it  is  accepted  for  domestic  and  other  use.  Let  Air.  Ilib- 
berd again  speak.  He  says: — 

“ The  proposal  to  use  rain  water  for  any  but  the  roughest  pur- 
poses will  surpri.se  a few,  and  annoy  many.  Kain  water  is  in  bad 
repute,  more  especially  in  towns.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
an  ill-looking  water  butt,  from  which  may  be  drawn  a sooty  fluid 
that  is  less  remarkable  for  its  sootiness  than  for  its  offensive 
odour,  and  sometimes  for  the  plenitude  of  mysterious  life  it  con- 
tains in  the  shape  of  wriggling  and  jerking  creatures,  whose  acti- 
vities indicate  that  the  water  must  contain  something  substantial 
for  their  sustenance.  It  might  be  better  to  be  content  with  the 
avater  supplied  by  the  companies  than  to  drink  such  filth  as  this, 
but  the  filthiness  is  profoundly  instructive.  The  companies 
travel  far  and  incur  great  expenditure  to  discover  springs  and 
wells ; they  construct  great  engines  and  filtering  beds,  and  in 
various  ways  make  a business  of  obtaining  and  preparing  water 
for  dome.stic  use.  But  when  the  householder  enters  into  the 
bu.siness  for  himself  he  sticks  up  a secondhand  rum  puncheon, 
without  a cover,  in  the  full  sun,  exposed  to  all  weathers  as  a con- 
temptible thing,  and  in  due  time  complains  that  it  stinks  ! Well, 
a leg  of  mutton  would  do  the  same  thing.  If  water  is  worth 
having,  it  is  worth  respectful  and  reasonable  treatment,  and 
when  rain  water  obtains  this  treatment  ic  is  betterin  appearance, 
better  in  flavour,  better  for  cooking,  washing,  and  all  other 
domestic  uses,  thau  any  o*her  water,  no  matter  from  what  source 
obtained.  This  subtle  element  acquires  contamination  of  some 
sort  the  instant  it  touches  the  earth,  and  the  contamination  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  nature  and  solubility  of  the  earth  that 
constitutes  the  watershed,  the  watercourse,  the  bed  of  the  lake 
and  the  reservoir.  Hence,  indeed,  the  endless  diversities  in 
the  characters  of  waters,  for  wherever  we  travel  we  meet  with 
water  characteristic  of  the  place— often  too  characteristic  —so 
that  it  becomes  a serious  question  how  best  to  die  with  it,  or  Jive 
without  it.  The  immense  use  of  aerated  waters  and  ‘ mineral  ’ 
avaters  generally  affords  testimony  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  prevailing  supplies.  But  it  is  a grave  question  whether 
these  conduce  to  the  health  of  those  who  consume  them.  This, 
however,  is  beyond  disjmte,  that  many  forms  of  disease,  not  the 
least  of  the  number  being  urinary  calculus  and  goitre,  are  direct 
results  of  the  habitual  use  of  waters  impregnated  with  min  ,‘ral 
substai'ces  that  are  never  properly  eliminated  from  the  frame. 
The  danger  of  mineralization  is  made  manifest  in  the  constant 
endeavours  of  all  concerned  to  obtain  pure  water,  and  the  scrupu- 
lousness with  which  the  per  centage  of  organic  and  mineral 
matters  in  any  particular  water  are  noted  and  commented  on. 
And  when  the  purest  water  obtainable  is  obtained,  it  is  but  rain 
water  with  the  least  contamination  possible.  What  else  is  the 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  ? The  reason  ©f  its  purity  is,  that  it  is 
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fed  from  a rock  which  yields  but  infinitesimally  of  its  mineral 
constituents  to  the  solvent  powers  of  water.” 

The  objectors,  having  admitted  that  the  public  water 
supply,  through  whatever  source  it  may  reach  the  consumer, 
is  simply  rain  water,  will  not  be  altogether  silenced.  Some 
of  them  will  urge  that  it  is  improved  by  the  processes  it 
undergoes,  and  the  additions  it  acquires.  They  will  allirm 
that  by  percolation  through  various  inorganic  substances 
it  acquires  traces  of  salts  which  are  beneficial  to  the  sys- 
tem ; that  by  passage  through  chalk,  it  becomes  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  sparkling  and  agreeable  as  a 
drink ; also  that  the  trace  of  organic  matter  it  acquires  is 
largely  removed  by  oxidation  as  its  rippling  streams  are 
agitated  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  &c.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  mineral  additions  which  water  acquires  by  perco- 
l.^iion  through  various  earths  be  beneficial  or  necessary, 
surely  it  is  within  the  resources  of  science  to  provide  them 
in  the  best  proportion,  instead  of  relying  on  the  chance 
admixture,  which  must  be  uncertain  in  quantity  and 
quality.  And  it  must  be  better  to  have  no  organic  matter 
to  oxidize  than  to  depend  upon  slow  natural  processes  for 
removing  it.  The  agreeable  sparkling  water  which  comes 
through  the  chalk  brings  with  it  more  than  an  exhilarating 
gas  : it  brings  insoluble  salts  which  accumulate  in  the  sys- 
tem, causing  disease,  agony,  and  death.  These  insoluble 
salts,  accumulating  in  pipes  and  boilers,  are  common  sources 
of  explosion  and  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  of  serious 
expense.  In  country  districts  where  there  is  no  public 
water  supply,  and  pumps  are  depended  upon  forgetting  the 
water  from  shallow  wells,  fed  by  surface  drainage,  the  case 
is  worse  still.  The  supply  here  is  rain  water  filtering 
through  all  kinds  of  unnamed  nastiness,  of  which  typhoid 
and  diphtheria  are  too  frequently  the  result.  It  were  a 
bootless  task,  however,  to  attempt  to  enter  into  detail  of  all 
the  reasons  why  rain  water  in  its  original  purity  and  cheap- 
ness should  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  sophisticated  and 
costly. 

To  photographers,  Mr.  Hibberd's  pamphlet  should  be 
especially  interesting.  They  require  a great  deal  of  pure 
water.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  lack  of  plenty 
of  water,  and  for  lack  of  water  possessing  the  proper  solvent 
power  of  soft  or  rain  water,  much  of  the  fading  which 
has  made  the  art  a bye-word  is  due.  Every  solution  the 
photographer  has  to  mix  is  better  prepared  with  pure 
water  than  with  the  unknown  compound  known  as  “ tap 
water,”  that  is,  water  from  the  public  supply.  Distilled 
water  largely  used  by  the  careful  photographer  is  costly. 
Ture  rain  water  will  answer  every  purpose  as  well,  and 
meet  every  want  of  the  photographer. 

“But  how  is  rain  water  to  be  obtained  pure?’’  many 
will  cry.  As  it  reaches  mortals,  it  first  washes  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  large  towns  ; it  next  washes  the  dirty  roof, 
and  reaches  the  consumer  charged  with  solutions  of  de- 
caying leaves,  bird  droppings,  soot,  &c.  This  is  true 
enough,  and  how  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  an  important 
part  of  the  aim  of  the  pamphlet.  The  first  shower  that 
falls  in  a rainy  period  will,  of  course,  wash  the  smoke- 
laden atmosphere  and  the  house  roofs  of  their  accumulated 
dirt.  This  water  will  serve  for  garden  use  and  other  rough 
purposes.  Mr.  Ilibberd  shows  there  need  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  keeping  the  first  show'crs  and  the  subsequent 
rainfall  separate.  Vessels  of  proper  capacity,  receiving 
the  first  water  and  becoming  full,  may  be  made  at  once 
to  act  automatically  in  diverting  the  remaining  supply 
to  other  reservoirs  kept  for  the  storage  of  pure  water, 
which,  after  subsidence  and  filtration  through  a good 
filter,  may  furnish  the  supply  described  by  Keats,  which 
Mr.  Ilibberd  adopts  for  the  motto  of  his  pamphlet — 

“ An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink 
Pouring  into  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink.” 

If  the  thirty  millions,  or  upwards,  which  form  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  do  not  fait  ly  deserve  the  character 
which  Carlyle  has  given  them  of  being  “ mostly  fools,”  a 
revolution  in  the  water  supply  must  speedily  follow  the 
publication  of  this  pamphlet. 


THE  GEL.VriNE  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 


In  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion  for  sensitive  dry  plates, 
I have  found  that  a great  improvement  is  effected  in  the 
quality  of  the  emulsion  by  employing  gelatine  of  two 
different  makes.  1 employ  now  half  of  Nelson’s  and 
half  of  Swinborne’s,  and  by  an  improved  method  of  drying 
can  dry  three  gro.ss  of  plates  in  four-and-a-half  to  five 
hours.  So  much  success  in  the  production  of  gelatine  dry 
plates  depends  upon  their  being  rapidly  dried,  and  after  a 
prolonged  scries  of  experiments,  I cannot  find  any  plan 
better  than  the  slow  method  of  emulsification.  There  is 
certainly  something  produced  by  the  long  continued 
emulsification  in  gelatine  emulsion  besides  the  change  in 
colour  of  the  silver  bromide.  There  is  undoubtedly  some 
change  in  the  gelatine  which  adds  greatly  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness ; but  what  this  change  is,  1 am  unable  to  say. 

By  using  a strong  solution  of  alum,  i.e.,  a saturated 
solution  with  one  ounce  of  methylated  spirit  to  the  pint, 
the  shadows  clear  up  very  nice  indeed,  and  if  intensifica- 
tion is  needed  by  the  negative  being  thin,  use  the 
following — 

Mercury  bichloride  GO  grains 

Water  ...  4 ounces 

Pot.ass.  iodide  ...  140  grains 

Water  4 ounces 

Ilypoiulphite  of  soda  ...  40  to  CO  grains 

Water  2 ounces 


Mix  the  potass,  iodide  solution  with  the  mercury  solution, 
shake  well,  then  add  the  hypo.  Filter ; and  place  the 
negative  in  this  mixture.  A few  minutes  will  suffice  to 
give  the  required  density  ; wash  well  after  this,  and  dry 
without  heat. 

I hope  the  above  hints  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are 
using  gelatine  plates ; any  information  that  I can  give 
from  experience  upon  the  gelatine  process  I always  shall, 
as  it  is  of  no  use  hiding  one’s  light  under  a bushel. 
1 may  also  say  to  those  who  have  written  to  me  for 
places  made  by  my  process,  that  they  will  see  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  present  issue  of  the  Piiotograbiiic  News 
that  1 have  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  them. 


COPYING  VIEWS  FROM  NATURE. 

A SIMPLE  and  portable  camera,  for  enabling  inexperi- 
enced persons  to  take  copies  of  views  from  nature,  has 
been  patented  by  Messrs.  Kershaw,  of  Sheffield.  It  con- 
sists of  a box  having  at  one  end  a lens  or  lenses,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  a sheet  or  pane  of  clear  glass,  on  which 
latter  a sheet  of  tracing  paper  or  other  transparent  paper 
or  material  is  held  or  secured.  The  view  of  the  object  to 
be  copied  is  projected  by  the  lens  or  lenses  on  to  the  glass, 
and  traced  by  means  of  a pencil  or  other  convenient  instru- 
ment on  the  sheet  of  tracing  paper  or  other  material 
employed.  When  a single  lens  is  used,  the  view  of  the 
object  as  projected  upon  the  glass  or  traced  upon  the  paper 
is  in  an  inverted  position,  but  by  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional lens,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  view  of  the  object 


is  again  inverted,  so  as  to  be  projected  and  traced  in  its 
I natural  position. 
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When  a box  is  used  of  the  construction  shown  in  the 
drawing,  the  parts  thereof  are  so  fitted  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  folded  together  for  the  convenience  of  carriage.  The 
top  is  first  removed,  and  the  lens  or  lenses  with  the  holder 
having  been  detached  from  the  end,  the  latter  is  removed, 
as  also  the  glass  end,  and  these  two  last-mentioned  parts 
are  laid  in  the  top,  and  secured  therein  by  a button.  The 
sides,  which  are  hinged  to  the  bottom,  are  then  turned 
down  in  succession,  and  the  two  parts  connected  together 
by  bayonet  fastenings.  The  box  may,  however,  be  modi- 
fied in  construction  according  to  circumstances.  F or  exam- 
ple, the  box  may  be  made  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  con- 
struction and  extension  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
camera-obscura,  in  order  to  afford  facilities  for  adjusting 
the  focus,  or  it  may  be  constructed  in  any  other  convenient 
manner. 

An  apparatus  for  enlarging  or  reducing  drawings,  for 
lithographic  purposes,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  II.  A. 
Dufrene,  of  South  Street,  E.C.,  and  consists  of  an  improved 
machine  for  uniformly  stretching  the  rubber  sheets  upon 
which  the  drawing  has  been  placed  for  enlargement  pre- 
vious to  transferring  it  to  the  stone.  The  apparatus  is 
constructed  of  an  extensible  frame,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  edges  of  the  india-rubber  are  fixed  by  a suitable  num- 
ber of  hooks.  The  bars  of  the  frame  are  cylindrical  and 
surrounded  with  spiral  springs,  stretching  or  contracting 
with  frame,  and  drawing  in  their  movement  the  hooks  so 
as  insure  a uniform  tension.  Movement  is  given  to  the 
bars  of  the  frame  by  means  of  four  screws,  each  having  a 
right-handed  thread  at  one  end,  and  a left  handed  thread  at 
the  other  end,  so  as  to  draw  apart  or  towards  one  another, 
two  and  two,  the  bars  of  the  frame.  Two  handles  placed 
on  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  stands  of  the  apparatus  connect 
these  screws,  two  and  two,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain, 
and  allow  of  separately  moving  two  of  the  parallel  bars, 
or  the  two  others,  or  the  four  at  once.  A scale  placed 
on  the  stand  shows  the  exact  measure  of  the  enlargement 
or  reduction. — English  Mechanic. 

* 

ON  GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILV^ER. 

BY  DR.  VAN  MONCKUOVBN.* 

Development  of  the  Image. — The  image  can  be  developed 
either  immediately,  or  several  days  after  exposure ; but  by 
deferring  the  development  too  long  it  will  probably  happen 
that  the  effect  of  the  light  has  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
film,  and  the  plate  in  consequence  will  be  fogged.  For  deve- 
loping gelatino-bromide  plates  two  methods  are  recom- 
mended, the  one  by  pyrogallic  acid,  the  other  by  a salt  of  iron. 
The  first  of  these  has  the  greatest  number  of  adherents,  who 
assert  that  when  this  method  is  employed  the  exposure  need 
not  be  so  long.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  however,  speaking 
from  personal  experience,  maintains  a contrary  opinion,  and 
believes  that  by  the  development  with  iron  both  in  the 
gelatino-bromide,  and  the  wet  collodion  processes,  the 
shortest  exposures  are  rendered  feasible.  He  also  declares 
that  the  images  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid  are  dull,  and 
have  a very  deceptive  colour  as  regards  intensity,  render- 
ing retouching  very  difficult,  while  those  developed  by  a salt 
of  iron  are  equal  to  the  best  negatives  taken  by  the  wet 
collodion  process.  Then  again,  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
stains  the  hands,  and  must  be  prepared  afresh  every  time  of 
using,  whereas  one  of  iron  ern  be  employed  for  developing 
a large  number  of  plates  without  renewing. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  preparation  of  the 
iron  bath  : into  the  first  of  two  milk-saucepans,  each 
holding  about  a litre,  be  puts  200  grammes  of  pure  iron 
sulphate,  and  pours  on  it  half  a litre  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
it  with  a glass  spatula  until  all  the  salt  be  dissolved  Into 
this  solution  is  thrown  100  grammes  cf  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
mixture  is  again  stirred  until  the  crystals  ot  acid  have  dis- 
appeared. Oxalate  of  iron  is  thus  formed  in  the  hot  liquid, 

* CvDliuued  from  page  tSV. 


and  will  be  precipitated  in  about  ten  minutes;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  off,  and  the 
saucepan  is  again  filled  up  with  hot  water  ; this  is  stirred, 
the  salt  again  allowed  to  sett'e  fur  ten  minutes,  and  the  clear 
fluid  drawn  off  as  before  ; tbesameoperation  is  repeated  four 
times.  During  this  last  washing  250  grammes  of  neutral — 
not  the  common — potassic  oxalate  is  put  in  second  saucepan 
and  dissolved  completely  in  three-quarter  litre  of  boiling 
water.  This  solution  is  then  poured  over  the  ferrous  oxalate 
prepared  in  the  first  saucepan,  the  whole  is  well  stirred  and 
poured  into  a litre  flask,  filling  the  flask  if  necessary  to  the 
top  with  water,  and  taking  care  that  all  the  yellow  ferrous 
oxalate  goes  into  the  flask.  Lastly,  about  100  grammes  of 
iron  wire  in  15  centim.  lengths  are  placed  in  the  flask,  and 
after  the  solution  has  got  thoroughly  cool,  it  can  be  used  the 
next  day.  Before  actually  using,  it  is  filtered  into  a long 
upright  bath,  with  as  little  access  of  air  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ferrous  being  converted  into  a ferric  salt.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  use  a horizontal  bath,  the  developing  solution 
must  be  poured  back  again  into  the  mother  liquor  after  each 
development.  Every  night,  or  when  the  work  of  the  day  is 
over,  the  iron  soluticu  should  be  poured  back  into  the  flask, 
and  the  latter  filled  up  with  a saturated  solution  of  neutral 
potassic  oxalate.  It  is  also  best  to  plunge  the  flask  at  night  in 
very  hot  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  some  of  the  crystallised  oxalate 
that  has  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  liquid 
from  deoxidising  in  contact  with  the  metallic  iron  kept  in  the 
flask.  In  order  to  pre.serve  the  properties  of  the  iron  deve- 
loper, the  solution  should  be  maintained  at  a temperature  not 
lower  than  15°  0.,  otherwise  the  neutral  oxalate  will  crystal- 
lise. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  all  these  precautions  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  salt  which  developcs  the  image  is 
the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  that  this  salt  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  neutral  potassic  oxalate;  it  becomes,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  introduce  fresh  ferrous  oxalate  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  eliminated.  The  flask  above  mentioned  con- 
tains a large  excess,  quite  enough  for  a week’s  continuous 
work  ; but  if  the  potassic  salt  be  allowed  to  crystallize,  it 
imprisons  the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  we  have  neither  a solvent 
nor  the  dissolved  substance.  Hence  all  the  various  diffi- 
culties that  will  be  met  with  in  developing ; but  it  is  easy 
to  obviate  them.  (1).  Let  there  be  several  separate  baths. 

(2) .  Keep  a flask  of  solution  which  has  lost  its  properties  in 
hot  water  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  same  temperature. 

(3) .  Prepare  every  three  days  a new  bath  of  ferrous 
oxalate. 

The  formula  for  the  bath  is  not,  however,  yet  complete. 
A solution  of  lUO  grammes  of  ammoninm  bromide  must  be 

firepared,  and  from  10  to  50  centime,  of  it  added  to  every 
itre  of  the  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate.  The  exact  quantity 
is  determined  by  experiment,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

To  develop  a plate  in  an  upright  bath  plunge  it  in  by  a 
quick  but  continuous  movement,  and  raise  and  lower  it 
several  times  on  the  dipper.  When  the  bath  is  horizontal 
the  liquid  in  it  must  be  kept  in  motion.  If  these  precautions 
be  not  observed,  a mass  of  greasy  spots  would  appear  on  the 
film,  caused  by  the  gelatine  repelling  the  water,  these  will 
form  round  transparent  spots  in  the  image.  When  the 
plate  has  remained  in  the  bath  for  half  a minute  the  high 
lights  will  make  their  appearance;  in  the  coarse  of  a 
minute  or  a minute  and  a-half,  the  details  in  the  shadows 
will  show,  and  at  the  end  of  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
minutes,  the  image  will  be  completely  developed,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  black  parts  showing  through  the  film  at  the 
back.  The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  under  a tap, 
and  fixed  as  described  below  ; the  washing  is  best  effected 
with  rain  water. 

Now,  in  working  this  process,  beginners  will  bo  sure  to 
meet  with  many  failures  and  disappointments.  Very  often 
the  blacks  of  the  picture  come  out  well,  but  with  the 
appearance  of  the  half-tones  a change  takes  place  in  the 
colour  of  the  plate ; it  begins  to  fog,  and  the  fog  eventually 
covers  the  whole  and  obliterates  the  image.  This  fogging 
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IB  duo  to  the  red  glass  of  tlio  window  of  the  dark  room 
being  too  light  in  tint,  or  to  its  joints  not  fitting  closely, 
or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  it  is  caused  by  defects  in 
the  dark  slide  or  in  the  camera.  If  these  faults  have  been 
carefully  corrected,  make  another  test  by  taking  a plate 
which  has  not  been  exposed  at  all.  and  immerse  it  in  the 
iron  bath  ; if  there  be  still  a fog  it  is  owing  to  the  plate 
having  been  prepared  or  dried  in  a place  which  is  not  proof 
against  the  penetration  of  light.  But  if  it  be  still  not  due 
to  the  latter  cause,  add  from  10  to  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
ammonium  bromide  solution  to  every  litre  of  the  bath,  shako 
it  well,  and  let  it  settle  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
plunge  an  unexposed  plate  into  it,  and  if  there  be  still  fog 
observable,  it  must  be  either  in  the  dark  room  or  the  dry- 
ing room  that  the  cause  must  be  sought.  It  will  bo  found 
that  the  addition  of  iron  bromide  does  not  diminish  the 
duration  of  exposure;  but  it  increases  that  of  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  lights  of  the  plate  will  bo 
perfectly  white  by  reflected  light,  and  in  fixing  the  image 
will  be  quite  clear  and  ftee  from  fog.  AVhen,  with  all 
these  precautions,  the  emulsion  is  liable  to  fog,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  give  a double  or  triple  length  of  exposure  in 
the  camera,  and  to  ariest  the  development  before  the  fog- 
ging appears. 

At  the  outset  it  was  mentioned  that  there  is  great  differ- 
ence between  one  emulsion  and  another,  but  with  a little 
practice  their  relative  degrees  of  sensitiveness  are  soon  dis- 
covered. The  greener  and  more  grained  they  are  at  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  the  more  rapid  they  are.  These  quick 
working  plates  require  greater  care  in  development,  and  the 
addition  of  more  ammonium  bromide  to  the  bath  than  the 
others.  (Jl'o  he  continued) 


THE  MIR.\QE  IMlOTOGRAPflS. 

Sir, — Several  times,  within  the  last  few  months,  mention 
has  been  made  in  your  journal  of  a photograph  taken  at 
Tenby,  which  was  supposed  to  exhibit  the  mirage  of  a gun- 
boat lying  at  the  time  off  Pembroke  Dockyard. 

As  it  would  have  been  a curious  and  important  record,  had 
the  mark  in  the  photograph  in  question  really  been  the  re- 
sult of  mirage,  I thought  it  was  worth  while  to  examine  the 
matter. 

The  photograph  is  one  of  Tenby  Church  spire,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  perspective  of  the  picture  shows  that  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  employed  was  about  eight  inches 
(probably  not  far  from  the  truth),  the  axis  of  the  lens  must 
have  been  elevated  about  30*'. 

The  m irk  supposed  to  be  the  ship  is  near  the  top  of  the  spire, 
and  must  have  appeared  at  the  camera  to  have  an  elevation 
of  about  40'^,  and  an  angular  width  of  about  5*'.  The  photo- 
graph is  taken  from  such  a position  that  the  outer  angle  of 
the  staircase  turret  appears  to  coincide  neatly  with  the 
centre  line  of  the  spire. 

Now  the  staircase  turret  is  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  tower, 
hence  the  camera  must  have  been  pointing  N.E.  nearly. 
Pembroke  Dock  bears  about  9“  N.  of  \V.  from  Tenby,  and 
is  about  eleven  miles  off. 

If  the  gun-boat  was  between  loO  and  200  feet  long,  she 
would  subtend  about  10'  when  viewed  broadside  on  at  a dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles.  But  Captain  Parkins,  Captain- 
Superintendent  of  Pembroke  Dockyard,  informs  me  that 
about  six  p.m.  on  May  the  5th  (the  time  when  the  photo- 
graph was  taken)  the  gun-boat  lay  with  her  head  N.E.,  i.e., 
wi  h her  centre-line  in  the  same  azimuth  as  the  axis  of  the 
lens. 

These  facts  have  only  to  be  staled  to  show  that  the  mark 
on  the  photograph  cannot  be  due  to  the  mirage  of  one  of  the 
gun-boats  at  Pembroke  Docks;  but  in  reality,  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mirage  at  all  is  precluded  by  the  great  altitude 
(about  40”,  as  before  stated)  at  which  it  appears.  As  far  as 


I know,  no  mirage  is  ever  seen  with  more  than  2“  or  3“ 
elevation  above  the  horizon  at  most. 

One  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject,  Mr.  S.  Witnere, 
mentioned  a curious  mirage  seen  by  him  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
this  he  was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  might  have  been, 
according  to  bis  recollection,  about  three  times  the  sun’s 
apparent  diameter,  or  about  1^  degrees  above  the  horizon.— 
Yours,  &o„  Abnolph  MALtocr. 

Bmmpford  Speke,  nr.  Exeter. 

DEVELOPING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  Mr.  .1.  VV’erge’s  non-actinic 
developing  tray  (which  I consider  very  ingenious  and  use- 
ful), I thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  let  amateurs 
who,  like  myself,  have  not  much  time  to  spare,  but  develop 
their  plates  in  the  evening,  know  what  1 have  used  ever  since 
I worked  gelatine  plates.  I have  constructed  a dipping  bath 
out  of  ruby  glass,  with  an  ebonite  top  lined  with  black 
velvet,  and  in  which  is  fixed  a silver  dipper.  This  little 
piece  of  apparatus  I find  answers  very  satisfactory. — Yours 
truly,  James  Stamford. 

PS. — I may  add  that  I use  the^  ferrous  oxalate  developer, 
and  use  a caudle  for  a light. 

|THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Cutchey’s  letter  in  answer  to 
mine,  there  is  no  necessity  for  mo  to  bo  a member  of  the 
two  Loudon  Societies,  because  I have  been  for  some  years. 
The  Parent  Society  (the  father  of  the  infant  Photographic 
Club,  no  doubt)  I seceded  from  after  the  president  affair; 
the  South  London  on  account  of  the  distance,  and  because 
the  business  did  not  have  an  all-absorbing  interest  for  me. 
.And  1 partly  suspect  the  fact  of  the  starting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  was  because  it  was  found  the  general  business 
of  the  society  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideas  of  what  it 
should  be,  and  the  whole  affair  was  stale  and  unprofitable. 

I merely  offered  what  I did  respecting  the  Photographic 
Club  as  suggestions — “ without  charge,”  or  with  the  idea 
of  filling  any  office  attached  to  it.  My  suggestions  pre- 
sumably were  right,  or  why  did  the  committee  act  upon 
them  ? 

If  Mr.  Cutchey  had  long  been  a member  of  the  two  Lon- 
don Societies  he  would  have  known  I advocated  discussion 
en  famille,  so  that  many  matters  would  be  talked  over  by 
members  who  would  feel  great  diffidence  in  mounting  a 
platform  aud  holding  forth  for  the  first  time  ; it’s  like  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  a river  undressed,  waiting  for  the  re- 
solve to  plunge  in.  It  wants  some  courage,  especially  if  the 
“ depth  ” is  uncertain.  The  Photographic  Club  will  arrange 
all  this,  I hope — nous  venvns.  Now,  referring  to  “ clique," 
surely  Mr.  C.  was  not  an  exhibitor  at  the  Society’s  annual 
exhibition,  but  was,  like  me,  an  outsider  looking  on. 

This  reminds  me  of  a good  joke.  An  operator  applied  to 
a friend  of  mine,  a photographer,  for  a situation,  enume- 
rating his  different  capabilities  for  out-door  work,  or,  as  he 
said,  outside  work,  at  which  he  was  unapproachable — in 
fact,  he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Society’s  Photographic 
Exhibition.  Well,  my  friend,  tbinking  be  had  got  a good 
man,  before  finally  engaging  the  party  paid  a visit  to  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  and,  after  some  searching  in  the 
catalogue  and  on  the  walls,  he  discovered  one  little  miser- 
able view.  He  was  quite  decided.  The  party  called  next 
day.  “ Well,  sir,”  said  he,  “ did  you  see  my  outside  work  ?” 
“ Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “And  what  did  you  think  of  it?” 
said  he.  “ Well,  my  opinion  is,”  said  my  friend,  “ that 
you  are  a rank  outsider,  and  you  won’t  suit  me.”  “ Ob  ! 
but  it  was  not  hung  right,”  said  he.  “ You  ought  to  be,” 
said  my  friend.  And  the  fellow  went  away,  grumbling  that 
he  ought  to  have  had  a medal. 

But  I am  digressing.  I certainly  did  not  understand  it 
was  finally  settled  that  anyone  could  join  the'Photographio 
Club  without  being  a member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Societies.  I read  that  it  was  proposed  to  be  so,  but  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee.  I am,  therefore,  happy  to  hear 
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their  resolve,  and  for  one  appreciate  their  freetrade  policy  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  I hope  to  find  a proposer  and  a seconder 
for  membership  of  the  Photographic  Club. — Yours  respect- 
fully, James  Sraus  Tcllbt. 

[We  have  cut  out  some  good  joking  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  correspondent’s  letter,  because  of  the  probable 
misconstruction  and  possible  annoyance  which  might  re- 
sult.— Ed.] 


f r0£wbmp  S0£wtifs. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  December  4th,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  a preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society: — Messrs.  Rogers,  Ackland,  and  Maxwell. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  and 
after  the  passing  of  a resolution  to  the  effect  that,  in  future, 
the  number  of  vice-presidents  be  limited  to  six,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : — 

President — F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents— Q.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Jabez 
Hughes,  Frank  Howard,  W.  Brooks,  P.  Mawdsley,  and  E. 
Cocking. 

Committee — Messrs.  Adkins,  Bolas,  Bolton,  Cutchey,  Cowan, 
Dunmore,  Wamerke,  and  York. 

Jlon.  Treasurer — F.  A.  Bridge. 

Secretary — H.  Garrett  Cocking. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report : — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

“ In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  the  year  1879  your  committee  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  upon  the  increased  vitality  shown  during 
the  past  year.  A step  lias  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  by 
some  of  the  younger  members  coming  forward  to  read  papers 
and  to  show  new  apparatus,  &c.  One  of  the  principal  matters 
of  the  past  session  has  been  the  adoption  of  Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s 
scheme  for  an  artistic  competition  (tor  the  members  only)  to  be 
held  monthly.  Your  committee  hope  that  thi.s  competition 
will  not  only  advance  the  prestige  of  the  Society,  but  also  tend 
to  the  promulgation  of  artistic  culture  amongst  the  members 

“The  annual  Lantern  Exhibition  for  the  display  of  slides  by 
members  and  others  was  held  at  the  January  meeting,  when 
Mr.  F.  York  exhibited  slides  taken  by  himself  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  a description  being  given  by  Mr.  McCall.  The 
eighth  annual  Technical  Exhibition  was  held  in  November,  and 
your  committee  are  pleased  to  state  that  it  was  a great  suc- 
cess, both  as  to  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  quantity  of 
appliances  shown. 

“ The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session  : — 

“ ‘ Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Studio,’  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hazard  ; Demon- 
stration of  his  Platinum  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.  ; 
‘Imitation  Porcelain  Transparencies,’ by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anckorn  ; 
‘ Artificial  Lighting,’  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Harman  ; ‘ Finance,’  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Bridge ; ‘ How  To  Take  a Negative  by  Artificial  Light  for 
l^d.’  ; by  Mr.  Brittlebank  ; ‘ Artificial  Light,’  by  Mr.  Archer 
Clarke  ; ‘ Continuating  Action  of  Light  in  Carbon  Printing,’  by 
Mr.  E.  Foxlee ; ‘ Reflectors  and  How  to  Make  Them,’  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrison;  ‘ Future  Usefulness  of  the  Society,’  by  Mr.  Biittle- 
bank  ; ‘ Experiences  with  Gelatine  Plates,’  by  Mr.  H.  Garrett 
Cocking ; ‘ Photographic  Signs  of  the  Times,’  by  Mr.  VT.  Cobb  ; 
‘Artistic  Competition,’  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  ; ‘ Improved  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus,’  by  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  ; ‘ Hints  on  Competi- 
tion,’ by  Mr.  E.  Cocking  ; ‘ Clarification  of  Gelatinous  Solu- 
tions,’ by  Mr.  T.  Bolas. 

“ Photographic  apparatus,  &c.,  have  been  shown  by  the 
following  gentlemen  : — Messrs.  Bridge,  Ayres,'IIarrison,  Henry, 
Bolton,  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  York,  Cowan,  Waruarke, 
Stringfellow,  Brooks,  Ackland,  Clarke,  Werge,  Lane,  Edwards, 
Jones,  Henderson,  and  Wilmer. 

“In  conclusion,  your  committee  trust  that  with  the  impor- 
tant increase  in  the  number  of  members,  and  the  revived 
interest  shown  in  the  matters  connected  with  the  Society,  the 
ensuing  session  will  be  one  of  marked  activity,  and  the  result 
great  usefulness  to  its  members.” 

The  ruies  for  the  art  competition  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read,  and  showed,  instead 


of  a deficit,  as  on  some  former  occasions,  a balance  in  hand 
from  last  year  of  £3  9s.  2d.,  and  with  the  subscriptions  in 
advance  for  the  coming  year,  a balance  of  £14  9s.  8d.,  a state  of 
things  on  which  he  congratulated  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bolas  then  read  a paper  on  the  “ Clarification  of  Gela- 
tinous Solutions  ” (see  page  591),  and  demonstrated  the  method. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  read  a paper  on  “ Some  Hints  on  Composi- 
tion ” (see  page  590). 

The  President  made  some  observations  on  the  importance 
of  a consideration  of  the  laws  of  composition  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  artistic  competitions. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  president,  treasurer,  and  other 
officers,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum, 
Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday,  3rd  December,  Mr.  T.  Davey  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed, 

Mr,  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  he  gave 
notice  of  a proposition  he  was  about  to  make,  viz.,  that  fr*m 
that  date  all  ordinary  members  joining  the  Association  shall 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 

The  Chairman  asked  why  Mr.  Daniel  considered  an  entrance 
fee  necessary  ; he  asked,  so  that  the  reasons  might  begone  into 
and  discussed. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  one  reason  was,  that  every  year  the 
balance  of  the  books  of  the  Association  was  a much  closer  thing 
than  he  considered  should  be,  it  being  quite  an  uncertain  thing 
whether  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  Association,  or  due  to 
the  Treasurer.  Secondly,  there  were  occasionally  purchases 
the  Association  would  like  to  make,  such  as  a portfolio  for  con- 
tributed prints,  &c. ; and  whereas  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
members  would,  if  asked,  roadily  give  donations  for  any  special 
object  of  that  kind,  still  he  did  not  consider  that  special 
“whips”  now  and  again  were  satisfactory  or  good  for  any 
society. 

>Ir.  Walter  Stephens  said  he  thought  that  in  scientific 
and  art  societies  the  entrance  fee  and  subscription  were  identi- 
cal as  to  amount,  whereas  a guinea  would  be  double  the  sub- 
scription ; he  presumed  also  that  the  corresponding  members 
would  not  be  included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  Brigiitman,  as  Treasurer,  corroborated  Mr.  Daniel’s 
assertion  that  sometimes  there  was  a balance  of  a few  pounds 
duo  to  him,  but  that  it  was  made  up  at  the  following  meeting 
when  the  subscriptions  were  paid.  He  bore  out  Mr.  Stephen’s 
remark  as  to  the  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  and  subscription 
being  the  same,  by  instancing  the  London  Society. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Daniel  if  he  would  alter  the 
amount  of  entrance  foe  in  his  resolution  from  one  guinea  to 
half  a guinea. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  if  that  were  the  general  feeling,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  requested  that  the  resolution  bo 
read  so.  He  noted  Mr.  Brightman’s  remark  as  to  the 
balance  due  to  him  being  made  up  when  the  subscriptions 
were  paid,  but  as  that  was  paying  a past  year’s  deficit  from 
a new-year’s  income,  he  held  that  it  was  not  sound  financing, 
and  thought  it  was  all  the  stronger  reason  for  an  entrance  fee 
being  instituted. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Daniel’s  proposition  to  the 
meeting,  it  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Brightman,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  remaiuing  busi- 
ness ot  the  evening  was  the  exhibition  and  discussion  upon 
the  negatives  and  prints  resulting  Irom  the  out-door  meetings. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  amusing  himself  by  some 
attempts  at  making  lantern  slides  on  gelatine  sheets,  and  for 
first  attempts  thought  he  had  been  tolerably  successful ; be 
handed  a few  round  for  exhibition.  From  their  appearance 
the  chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  of  causing  the  slides  to 
dry  perfectly  flat,  and  not  puckered.  Apart  from  this,  the  Chaii- 
man  was  congratulated  on  such  successful  “ first  attempts.” 

Mr.  Brightman  stated  that  ho  had  one  or  two  prepared  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  they  were  perfectly  even  and  flat,  and 
showed  very  well  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Daniel  also  possessed  one  prepared  by  that  gentleman, 
but  did  not  find  it  had  preserved  a perfectly  flat  appearance, 
but  ho  believed  Mr.  Woodbury  bad  much  improved  on  those, 
and  he  should  be  very  much  interested  in  knowing  what  Mr. 
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"Woodbury  had  done  in  the  matter,  and  knew  the  members 
would  also  feel  pleasure  in  hearing  anything  that  might  bo 
communicated  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bkioutman  exhibited  some  gelatine  negatives  taken  on 
Wratten  and  Waiuwright’s  plates,  and,  although  pleased  with 
the  process,  he  said  he  could  not  say  he  was  altogether  satis- 
fied with  it.  He  did  not  find  it  possible  to  give  so  full  an  ex- 
posure to  the  foreground  and  dark  parts  of  a picture,  without 
spoiliog  the  distance,  us  we  could  with  the  wet  process. 

The  Hoy.  Secretary  then  handed  to  each  member  present 
tbe  following  final  and  complete  list  of  medals  and  conditions 
for  the  International  Exhibition  in  Bristol  next  year,  and  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  already  applications  were 
rapidly  coming  in  for  full  particulars,  also  intimations  of  ex- 
hibits. 

“ Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
International  Exhibition. 

“ The  Council  of  the  above  Association  beg  to  announce  that 
they  intend  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Photographs,  Photographic 
Apparatus,  and  Appliances  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  Queen’s  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  to  be  opened  on  Friday, 
17th  December,  1880,  continuing  open  till  Saturday,  15th  Janu- 
ary, 1881. 

“ Apart  from  photographs  for  competition,  the  Council  will 
esteem  it  a favour  if  those  who  have  any  interesting  example*  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  photography,  will  kindly  lend  them 
for  exhibition. 

“ All  pictures,  apparatus,  and  contributions  of  any  kind  will 
be  insured  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

“ Especial  care  will  be  bestowed  on  the  hanging,  so  that  all 
pictures  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  justice  to,  to  facilitate 
which,  the  whole  of  the  extensive  galleries  above  referred  to 
have  been  retained. 

“ Conditions. — There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space  ; but 
there  will  be  a small  universal  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  to  be 
paid  by  each  exhibitor  in  competition. 

“All  pictures  for  exhibition  (except  as  below  stated)  must  be 
sent  mounted  and  framed,  with  the  artist’s  name  and  address 
on  the  back  ; the  titles  of  the  subjects  and  process  by  which 
produced  may  be  neatly  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  pictures.  On 
no  consideration  will  the  name  or  address  of  the  artist  be  per- 
mitted on  the  front,  as  such  will  appear  in  the  catalogue,  and 
no  pictures  in  Oxford  frames  will  be  admitted. 

“ Pictures  from  India  and  the  Colonies  may  be  sent  by  post, 
unmounted,  and  the  Council  will  undertake  to  have  them 
mounted  at  the  cost  of  the  exhibitor,  such  expenses  to  be  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pictures.  Nevertheless, 
where  possible,  the  Council  would  recommend  exhibitors  send- 
ing their  pictures  ready  framed,  according  to  their  own  tastes. 
All  unmounted  pictures  must  be  delivered  by  November  1st.  The 
most  direct  routs  from  America  is  from  New  York  by  the 
‘ Great  Western  Steamship  Line’  direct  to  Bristol,  with  which 
Company  special  rates  for  exhibitor’s  packages  have  been  made. 

“ The  Council  undertake  to  unpack,  repack,  and  return  all 
exhibits  remaining  unsold  ; all  carriage  must  be  paid  by  the 
exhibitor.  Every  care  will  be  taken  of  the  exhibits,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Council  will  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  any 
untoward  accident  that  may  occur,  with  the  exception  of  loss  by 
fire,  which  is  specially  provided  for. 

“ The  Council  will  undertake  the  sale  of  exhibited  pictures  at 
the  usual  commission  of  ton  per  cent. 

“ Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  be  excluded  from  com- 
petition. 

“ The  hanging  committee  will  reserve  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  pictures. 

“ Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  the  annexed  form  A,  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  not  later  than  November  1st. 

“ All  pictures  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  carriage 
paid,  to  arrive  not  later  than  December  1st.,  addressed  ‘ Inter- 
national Photographic  Exhibition,  Academy  of  Arts,  Clifton, 
Bristol,’  form  B being  sent  as  a letter  of  advice. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  medals  which  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  and  second  best  pictures  in  the  various  classes,  and 
to  be  decided  on  the  opinions  of  five  gentlemen,  being  two 
eminent  artists  and  three  well-known  photographers,  three  of  the 
judges  being  outside  the  Association. 

“ 1.  A Gold  Medal  for  the  picture  or  series  of  pictures 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  possesses  the  highest  degree 
of  merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject. 

“2.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  landscape  or  series  of  landscapes  o£  8i  by  or  under. 


“ 3.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  landscape  or  series  of  landscapes  above  8J  by  6i. 

“ 4.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  portrait  or  series  of  portraits  of  8 i by  6 J or  under. 

“ 5.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  portrait  or  series  of  portraits  above  8i  by  6 J. 

“ 6.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  genre  picture. 

“ 7.  One  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  enlargement  of  any  subject 
and  by  any  process,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

“8.  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  transparency  or  series  of 
transparencies. 

“ 9.  Four  Bronze  Medals,  to  be  awarded  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  for  improved  apparatus,  materials,  pro- 
cesses, or  other  meritorious  productions. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  H.  A.  II.  Daniel,  Avonmead,  Leigh  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol.” 

After  a little  further  discussion  the  meeting  stood  adjourned, 
till  June  7th.  

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  6,  St 
Andrew  tiquare,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  Decembei’ 
Mr.  W.  II.  Davies  in  the  chair.  There  was  a large  attendance. 

After  the  Secretary  had  read  the  minutes  of  the  past  annual 
meeting,  a council  meeting,  and  several  committee  meetings, 
which  were  approved  of,  the  following  were  unanimously  elected 
ordinary  members  of  the  society; — Messrs.  James  Elliot,  Thomas 
Ross,  Thomas  Kelly,  W.  D.  McCombie,  Alexander  Birchan, 
George  Murray,  William  Rankin,  Patrick  F.  Sinclair,  James  L. 
Strang,  and  Miss  0.  Archibald. 

A recommendation  by  the  council  that  there  be  a presentation 
print  for  the  current  session  was  unanimously  approved  of. 

Dr.  T.  Drinkwater  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ A Few  Reasons 
why  Photographers  should  Study  Practical  Chemistry  ” (see 
page  592).  At  its  conclusion— 

Dr.  Thomson  said  he  had  to  thank  Dr.  Drinkwater  for  his 
paper  recommending  the  photographer  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  and  to  ground 
himself  more  thoroughly  in  that  department  of  the  science  which 
had  a bearing  on  his  own  profession  ; at  the  same  time  he  should 
acquire  manipulative  dexterity,  in  order  that  when  any  new 
process  was  introduced  he  might  with  confidence  put  it  to  the 
teat  of  experiment.  Such  a paper  was  much  needed,  and  would 
produce  a beneficial  effect,  no  doubt,  on  many  of  the  members.  It 
was  the  want  of  the  little  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  that  had 
retarded  the  progress  of  photography.  Most  professional  photo- 
graphers, had  they  been  more  conversant  with  chemical  pursuits, 
would  by  this  time  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  their  silver  baths, 
and  depend  entirely  on  their  dry  gelatine  plates  for  producing  as 
good,  if  not  better,  work  than  they  had  been  doing.  Of  course, 
a great  deal  of  experience  was  required  in  the  proper  development 
of  the  dry  plate ; but  when  this  had  been  studied,  and  practiseel 
for  a much  shorter  time  than  was  necessary  to  give  confidence  and 
success  in  the  wet  process,  the  result  would  be  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Besides,  with  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  possess- 
ing dexterity  in  manipulation,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring his  own  plates,  and  thus  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  buy- 
ing them.  Five  shillings  would  make  sixteen  ounces  of  emulsion, 
and  that  quantity  would  readily  coat  eight  dozen  of  full- plate  size. 

Mr.  Cuaig-Christie  remarked  that  no  words  conld  be  suffi- 
ciently forcible  to  impress  the  importance  of  a knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  the  photographer,  who  was  constantly  engaged  in 
delicate  chemical  manipulations.  A practical  acquaintance  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  a chemical  laboratory  would  enable  him 
to  rationally  combat  many  of  the  difficulties  that  are  constantly 
arising,  and  thus  avoid  the  sudden  breakdowns  which  occur  with 
the  ordinary  mechanical  worker.  He  would  also  be  enabled  to 
grasp  at  once  any  new  departure  in  the  various  manipulations, 
and  his  knowledge  would  readily  supply  him  with  chemical 
equivalents  that  might  be  needed  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pringle  had  derived  a great  deal  of  information 
from  attending  a class  of  analytical  chemistry.  Snch  information 
was  especially  useful  at  that  time,  when  everybody  of  note  was 
adopting  the  new  gelatine  process,  the  manipulations  of  which 
were  entirely  different  from  those  of  wet  coll^ion.  There  were 
many  different  developers  recommended,  and  most  likely  the  best 
had  yet  to  be  found.  Wet  collodion  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  those  very  points  where  gelatine  was  peculiarly 
efficient. 
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Mr.  John  Annan  eakl  he  trusted  a practical  application  woul^ 
be  made  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Drinkwater,  and  suggeste” 
that  the  council  should  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
bring  up  a report  and  recommendation  as  to  the  best  means  t° 
be  carried  out  for  securing  so  desirable  an  object.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  made  a proposal  that  the  Society  should  secure 
rooms  fitted  with  suitable  appliances,  where  members  could 
meet  and  test  the  various  new  processes  and  modifications  of  old 
ones  that  were  contin\ially  cropping  up,  so  that  their  value  might 
be  ascertained  and  adapted  to  every-day  practical  work.  Hav- 
ing such  rooms,  a cl.osa  for  the  study  of  chemistry  would  be 
less  difllcult  to  organize  and  more  likely  to  succeed,  being  linked 
on  to  what  concerns  the  professional  photographer’s  daily 
work.  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  amateurs  and  experi- 
mentalists. who  find  their  daily  pleasure  rather  than  pecuniary 
profit  in  their  experiments,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  were  more  frequently  brought  into  contact 
with  the  view  of  overcoming  technical  difficulties  and  develop- 
ing new  processes.  Such  meetings  would  stimulate  progress  in 
the  art,  and  if  their  Society  possessed  suitable  rooms  its  useful- 
ness would  be  most  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mathison  next  exhibited  a collection  of 
platinotype  prints  from  a number  of  his  own  choice  negatives.  In 
doing  so  he  explained  that  they  were  the  first  and  only  examples 
of  the  process  he  had  ever  produced,  and  paid  a high  tribute  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  certainty  of  the  manipulations,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  not  had  a single  failure. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashfoud  drew  attention  to  the  rich,  velvety 
blacks  and  the  general  warmth  of  tone  that  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  prints,  pointing  out  that,  in  the  examples  on  the  table, 
the  thinner  negatives  appeared  to  produce  the  warmest  tones. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
cess for  rendering  truthfully  strong  contrasts  when  in  juxta- 
position, noticing  as  a remarkable  example  the  purity  and  deli- 
cate detail  of  the  white  linen  cap  worn  by  an  old  fishwife  stand- 
ing in  an  open  doorway,  the  latter  being  an  intense  black  with 
a rich,  juicy  transparency. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  after  expressing  his  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  the  prints  on  the  table,  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
platinotype  was  one  of  the  processes  that  would  materially  affect 
the  future  of  photography.  He  pointed  out  how  slow  photo- 
graphers as  a body  were  to  take  advantage  of  any  new  process. 
In  the  early  years  of  photography,  the  bath  process  itself  had 
to  fight  its  way  into  notice.  For  many  years  the  beautiful 
collodio-bromide  process  was  only  worked  by  a few  individuals, 
and  even  now  many  were  unacquainted  with  it.  For  years 
the  carbon  process  languished  ere  it  took  any  recognised  posi- 
tion. Again,  how  tardy  had  the  gelatine  process  been  of  com- 
ing to  the  front.  After  hanging  fire  for  years,  it  was  only  now 
beginning  to  work  its  way  into  general  notice.  I’liotographers 
had  long  sighed  after  an  instantaneous  process  ; they  liad  long 
had  one  within  their  reach,  but,  until  recently,  had  failed  to 
recognise  it.  In  the  same  manner  they  had  urgently  desired 
a permanent  printing  process  which,  without  the  manifest  dis- 
advantages of  pigment  printing,  should  be  strictly  permanent, 
and  simple  and  certain  in  its  manipulations.  The  platinum 
process  supplied  all  these  requirements,  but  yet,  up  to  the  pro- 
sent,  it  had  not  taken  the  position  which  it  certainly  deserved. 
The  manipulations  were  simple  in  the  extreme,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  the  printingjcould  bo  watched  as  it  progressed  ; 
while  the  results,  for  certain  classes  of  work,  were  simply  un- 
approachable by  any  known  process.  Mr.  Willis’s  platinotype 
had  been  the  subject  of  very  full  demonstration  in  that  room 
some  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
specimens  by  it  had  been  brought  up,  exhibited,  and  univer- 
sally admired  from  time  to  time,  and  he  considered  itono  of  the 
great  duties  of  a society  such  ns  their’s  to  bring  up  such  a 
matter  again  and  again,  until  its  great  merits  were  fully  re- 
cognised. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Drinkwater,  Mr.  Mathison,  and 
the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Ml  m t^c  Stnbi0. 

A New  Novel  by  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard.— Wo  are  glad 
to  hoar  that  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  whoso  name  is  so  well  known 
in  the  photographic  world,  is  engaged  in  writing  another  three 
volume  novel.  The  first  chapters  appear  this  week  in  One  and 
All,  under  the  title  of  “ George  Vanbrugh’s  Mistake.” 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGR.APHY,  1880.  In  order  to 
facilitate  our  labours  in  prep.aring  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
ouAruY  for  next  year,  wo  shall  bo  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects 
arising  in  their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is 
designed,  a complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  a trust- 
worthy practical  guide  for  the  future. 

T.  Brown  informs  us  that  he  prefers  iron  to  pyro  for  development, 
and  a.sksus  to  give  him  a formula  for  iron  developer  which  will 
give  rich  vigorous  images  on  opal.  Iron  is  undoubtedly  a more 
pleas.ant  and  convenient  developer  than  pyrogallic  acid  ; but  for 
some  purposes  it  is  not  so  good  at  tho  pyro.  Developing  coilo  lion 
prints  on  opal  or  plain  glass  is  one  of  those  purposes  for  which 
iron  is  inferior  to  pyro  development.  Iron  gives  a grey  metallic 
image,  whilst  pyro  gives  a warmer  and  more  organic  image,  ad- 
mitting more  readily  of  toning,  and  having  a richer  and  more 
brilliant  effect  by  reflcrted  light.  If  our  correaponlent  be  etill 
anxious  to  try  iron,  let  him  make  a developer  with  12  grains  of  the 
protosulpbate  of  iron  and  30  minims  of  acetio  acid  to  an  ounce  of 
water. 

0.  J.  Ellis. — The  description  you  give  of  the  negative  from  a plate 
of  your  own  preparing  shows  it  to  be  fogged,  and  if  you  gave  it, 
as  you  state,  the  same  exposure  as  a wot  plate,  tho  fog  is  eaeily 
accounted  for,  as  it  must  be  seriously  over-exposed.  A gelatine 
plate,  as  a rule,  will  not  require  more  than  a fifth  part  of  tho 
exposure  required  by  wet  collodion  ; in  some  cases  we  have  seen 
good  results  produced  by  one-fifteenth  of  the  exposure  of  a wet 
plate.  We  cannot  undertake  to  eay  which  is  tho  best  method  of 
preparing  gelatine  plates.  Some  very  able  workers  endorse  tho 
method  described  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  in  his  paper  before  the 
Frenih  Society.  Our  vclumo  for  tho  past  year  is  nearly  full  of 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  our  forthcoming  Year-Book  will 
contain  an  ample  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
experiences. 

M.  F.  R. — If  tho  exposure  is  right,  the  use  ef  a large  proportion 
of  pyrogallic  acid  will  give  you  sufficient  intensity.  Remember 
that  the  colour  is  non-actinic,  and  that  a negative  which  looks  thin 
will  often  be  found  to  possess  sufficient  printing  density.  There 
are  various  modes  of  intensifying  gelatine  negatives.  It  may  bo 
done  with  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid,  or,  as  some  prefer,  with 
iodide  of  mercury. 

L.  G.— There  is  no  advantage  in  using  the  negative  hath  very 
strong  ; 40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
strength  which  can  be  used  with  advantage.  As  a rule,  we 
should  say  30  grains  in  summer  and  35  in  winter  answers  well. 
It  is  wise  to  use  a large  quantity  of  solution  in  the  hath.  A 
small  bath  and  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  are  undesirable, 
as  the  solution  in  such  case  soon  gets  out  of  order,  and  works 
with  uncertainly.  Do  not  often  filter.  Use  a dipper  which  does 
not  permit  the  plate  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  , and_  fre- 
quently remove  floating  scum  from  the  surfaee  of  tlie  solution— 
always,  in  fact,  before  commencing  work. 

A Would-be  Artist.— The  rules  of  composition,  and  of  light 
and  shade,  so  far  as  definite  rules  can  he  laid  down  for  pictorial 
effect,  are  all  defined  and  published.  You  will  find  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  work  on  “Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography.”  A knowledge  of  such  rules  is  essen- 
tial to  an  artist,  an  t will  materially  aid  him  in  producing  good 
work  ; hut  an  instinctive  perception  of  beauty  is  also  a neces- 
sary pre-requisite.  The  desire  to  produce  artistic  work  is  often 
an  indication  of  the  existence  of  tho  latent  power  which  may  ho 
developed  by  study,  observation,  and  eil’ort. 

F.  R.  S. — Daguerreotypes  were  occasionally  tinted  by  applying 
suitable  colours  in  a state  of  very  fine  powder.  Any  touch  of 
water  colour  to  such  a delic.ate  surface  was  destructive.  2. 
Nicephore  Niepce  and  Daguerre  worked  indifi’erent  lines  and  with 
different  materials.  The  sensitive  agent  chiefly  used  by  Niepce 
was  asphaltc,  whilst  the  triumph  of  Daguerre  was  secured  with 
iodide  of  silver.  3.  ’I'he  photograpliy  of  the  day  is  essentially  of 
Knglisli  origin,  'fo  Talbot’s  labours  tlie  production  of  nega- 
tives and  multiplication  of  prints  was  due.  The  photographic 
properties  of  hicliromato  were  discovered  in  England,  and  gela- 
tine plates  are  duo  to  England.  Germany  has  done  little  in 
photographic  discovery,  and  America  no  more,  but  both  countries 
produce  very  fine  work. 

F.  II.— Tho  chief  fault  in  the  photographs  sent  is  duo  to  imperfect 
lighting.  Tho  sitter  should  be  lighted  by  a strong  light  from  one 
direction,  instead  of  being  flooded  uniformly  with  diffused  light. 
If  you  are  compelled  to  work  in  the  open  air,  you  must  use  screens, 
BO  as  to  get  tho  lighting  something  like  that  of  a studio.  Screen 
one  side  of  the  sitter  and  overhead.  There  is  also  a tendency  to 
fog.  Use  an  older  sample  of  collodion,  and  a weaker  solution  of 
iron  with  more  acid.  Let  us  know  tho  result. 

W.  B.  C.— There  is  an  excellent  little  hook  on  the  magic  lantern 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  which  will  give  you  the  information;  and 
anotlicr  good  one  published  by  tho  Stereoscopic  Company. 

Several  torrespondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGKAPIIY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Professor  Huxley  on  Technical  Education — A Steam 
Burnisher — Christmas  Cards. 

Professor  Huxley  on  Technical  Education. ~Vtoie6SOx 
Huxley  has  lately  been  doing  good  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  technical  education  now-a-days. 
Since  it  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  serve  apprenticeships,  the 
younger  generation  has  a difficulty  in  receiving  a technical 
education,  for  the  trades  that  require  such  apprenticeship  are 
daily  becoming  fewer.  For  this  reason,  while  we  now  make 
it  a sine  qua  non  with  every  girl  and  boy  that  they  should 
possess  book  knowledge,  technical  education  receives  little 
consideration.  This,  Professor  Huxley  considers  a dire  mis- 
take, and  many  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  him.  It  is 
often  of  the  greatest  use  to  a lad  to  know  something  of  prac- 
tical mechanics,  and  to  be  able  to  handle  tools  with  address  ; 
he  never  knows  till  after  life  how  valuable  such  knowledge 
may  be  to  him.  Thus,  many  a photographer,  for  instance, 
who  can  ply  a chisel  and  saw,  will  have  congratulated  him- 
self for  having  familiarised  himself  with  tools  when  a lad, 
for  he  has  no  need  to  go  to  a carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  to 
drive  a screw  or  dovetail  a box.  It  was  the  custom  till  very 
lately — it  may  be  so  still,  for  aught  we  know — for  German 
princes  in  a reigning  family  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
technical  education,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  aide 
to  help  themselves  occasionally,  but  in  case  they  might,  by 
some  unlucky  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  find  themselves  in  the 
predicament  of  having  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  idea  has 
something  romantic  about  it — the  possibility  that  someday, 
perhaps,  the  prince  may  have  to  turn  peasant — but  it  is 
none  the  less  a common-sense  view  of  matters.  The  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  is,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
a turner  or  cabinet-maker,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  clever  with  the  lathe.  He,  as  well  as  his 
august  brethren,  were  taught  a handicraft  by  competent 
masters,  and  were  required  to  go  on  with  their  mechanical 
education  at  the  same  time  as  they  pursued  book  studies. 
Professor  Huxley  wants  something  of  the  sort  to  be  followed 
in  the  ordinary  education  of  our  boys  at  home.  The  City 
Companies  have  plenty  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and  since 
apprentices  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  so  far  as  City 
trades  are  conceined,  he  argues  that  no  better  use  than 
that  can  be  made  of  the  money.  Professor  Huxley  pro- 
poses the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  institu- 
tions similar  to  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  France,  and 
the  Polytcchnicum  in  Zurich,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Royal 
Industrial  College  at  Berlin,  where  our  friend  Dr.  Hermann 
Vogel,  it  will  bo  remembered,  occupies  a chair  as  professor 
of  chemistry  and  photography.  In  London,  the  wealthy 
Guilds,  as  we  know,  were  established  as  much  to  look  after  the 
good  training  of  apprentices  as  anything  else,  and  a part  of 
their  rewards,  therefore,  might  well  be  devoted  to  fostering 
technical  education.  In  fact,  Professor  Huxley  goes  farther, 
and,  as  far  as  London  was  concerned,  expressed  a belief  that 
“ it  would  be  a scandal  and  a robbery  if  a single  shilling 
were  asked  for  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country 
for  technical  education.  The  City  of  London  Guilds 
possessed  enormous  wealth,  which  had  been  left  to  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  they  represent.  If  the  people 
did  not  insist,”  said  Professor  Huxley,  on  the  wealth  being 
applied  to  its  proper  purpose,  they  deserved  to  be  taxed  down 
to  their  shoes.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  had  charge  of 
these  matters  in  the  City  of  London  would  understand  that 
they  were  morally  bound  to  do  this  woik  for  the  country, 
and  he  hoped,  if  they  continued  to  neglect  the  obligation, 
they  would  be  legally  compelled  to  do  it.”  These  are  strong 
words  to  use,  no  doubt,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
earnest  and  well-meant.  Something  must  be  done  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  technical  education  which  our  forefathers  re- 


ceived intheir  apprenticeship,  otherwiseatime  willcome  when 
book-learning,  and  that  alone,  will  be  acquired.  The  photo- 
grapher, more  perhaps  than  most  people,  is  interested  in 
the  matter,  for  with  him  the  value  of  a technical  education 
is  paramount.  There  were  plenty  of  defects,  no  doubt,  in  the 
old  system  of  apprenticing  youths  to  a trade,  but  the  system 
had  its  advantages  notwithstanding,  and  we  ought  to  find  a 
way  to  compensate  us  for  those  advantages.  Mr.  Huxley, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  tells  us  that  the  City  Guilds  have  been 
to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  hence  we  may  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  some  of  his  practical  views  carried  out.  He 
would  not  have  the  present  teaching  of  the  School  Boards 
interfered  with,  as  the  boys  do  not  have  too  much  of  it  at 
present.  An  extension  of  the  kindergarten  system,  in  which 
infants  are  taught  to  use  their  hands  quite  as  much  as  their 
brains,  by  the  imposition  of  simple  mechanical  tasks,  and 
which  includes  the  use  of  tools  and  the  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary mechanics,  would  bo  a good  beginning,  doubtless,  for  ho 
could  not  but  think  that  the  evil  of  not  giving  hand-work 
in  the  elementary  schools  was,  after  all,  very  great.  Although 
it  was  a great  thing,  he  said,  to  make  skilled  workmen,  yet 
it  was  more  important  still  to  make  intelligent  men.  The 
City  Guilds  have  already  taken  steps  for  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  a professor  to  that  end  has 
already  been  appointed  ; but  it  is  not  so  much  a scientific 
as  technical  training  of  which  our  youth  stand  in  need,  as 
I’rofessor  Huxley  very  forcibly  points  out. 

A Steam  Burnisher. — We  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  to 
witness  the  performance  of  a steam  burnisher,  which,  if  it  is 
not  too  costly  a piece  of  apparatus,  should  be  useful  to  photo- 
graphers at  large.  The  apparatus  in  question  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  John  Galder,  of  Flumstead,  who  seemed 
to  have  given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  and  has 
certainly  devised  a very  effective  instrument.  The  burnisher 
is  of  steel,  and  has  a fine  polished  surface  some  five  inches 
broad  arid  twelve  inches  long  ; it  is  hollow,  and,  steam  being 
passed  into  it,  the  metal  is  maintained  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, while  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  chance  of  an  injury 
arising  to  the  mounted  photograph  by  over-heating.  The 
supply  of  steam  is  generated  from  a little  boiler,  which  is 
maintained  at  a proper  heat  by  a Bunsen  burner.  The  boiler 
is  simply  connected  with  the  burnisher  by  a piece  of  flexible 
tubing,  which  may  of  course  bo  more  or  less  long 
according  to  circumstances.  The  burnisher  when  at  work 
is  attached  to  an  ordinary  rolling-press,  and  the  pictures  are 
made  to  scrape  against  the  highly-heated  and  highly- 
polished  steel  surface.  The  only  diawback,  to  our  mind, 
was  the  price,  which  for  a twelve  inch  burnisher  was  said  to 
be  £I ; but  in  a large  establishment,  probably,  thecost 
would  not  be  of  much  importance.  The  steam  burnisher 
certainly  does  its  work  well. 

Christmas  Cards. — At  last  photographers  are  getting  alive 
to  the  production  of  Christmas  cards,  and  there  is  something 
else  on  sale  at  the  stationers’  besides  pictures  of  snowed-up 
cottages  with  the  everlasting  robin  on  the  roof.  If  people 
are  to  send  pictorial  cards  to  one  another  at  Christmas  time, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  missives  should  present  some  little 
variation,  especially  as  nowadays  purchasers  spend  a good 
deal  of  money  on  such  trifl<'S.  To  pay  sixpence  or  a shilling 
a-piece  for  Christmas  cards  is  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  wo 
may  be  quite  sure  that  anything  good  and  new  in  the  way 
of  these  festive  pictures  will  find  a ready  sail.  One  of  the 
most  charming  photographs  we  have  seen  is  that  of  a yacht 
caught  in  full  sale,  “A  prosperous  voyage”  being  written 
underneath.  The  card  is  more  suited  for  New  Year  than 
Christmas,  but  is  a happy  embodiment  of  hope  in  the  future. 
Little  summer  landscapes,  of  which  many  may  be  seen  on 
the  new  Christmas  cards,  form  likewise  pleasant  missives, 
for  it  is  not  unwelcome  to  be  reminded  of  warm  sunshino 
and  bowery  foliage  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Photographers 
may  rely  upon  it  that  any  happy  notions  they  may  put 
forward  in  this  way  will  bo  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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ON  GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  VAN  MoNCKHOVEN.* 

Development  with  Pyro^alUc  Acid. — Herr  Obernetter,  o'" 
Munich,  who  has  practisetl  the  gelatiuo- bromide  process  with 
great  success,  prefers  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  to  that  of 
iron  oxalate.  He  prepares  first  two  solutions,  the  first  of 
1 part  potassium  bromide  in  10  parts  water  ; the  other  of 
1 pait  pyrogallic  acid  in  10  parts  alcohol.  These  solutions 
are  kept  in  flasks  provided  with  pipettes  graduated  to  con- 
tain cub.  centimetres.  Besides  these  he  has  a pure  and  con 
centrated  solution  of  ammonia  in  a dropping  bottle. 

To  develop  the  plate  (without  first  immersing  it  in  water) 
it  is  placed  flat  in  a porcelain  dish  containing  a mixture  of — 
Bromide  solution  ...  ...  2 cub.  centim. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  250  ,, 

Ammonia  ...  ...  ...  10  drops 

T he  constituents  being  added  in  the  order  hero  indicated. 
At  the  end  of  half  a minute,  the  deep  black  parts  ought  to 
appear  ; if  they  appear  before  that  time,  5 to  10  cub.  centim. 
of  the  bromide  should  be  added  ; if  not  in  that  time,  6 or 
10  drops  of  ammonia — not  on  the  image,  but  at  a corner  of 
the  dish  to  which  the  contents  are  collected  by  inclining 
it.  In  this  way  an  under  or  over  exposed  plate  may  be 
corrected. 

The  developer  is  allowed  to  act  until  the  required  degree 
of  intensity  has  been  attained,  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
intensity  will  be  diminished  by  fixing.  To  judge  whether 
the  plate  has  been  sufficiently  developed,  take  it  out  of  the 
bath,  and  look  at  it  by  transmitted  light.  Afterwards  the 
plate  is  thoroughly  washed  in  water,  and  then  fixed. 

Fixing  the  Image. — This  operation  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
dark,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  a 15  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  hyposulphite.  The  process  of  fixing  takes  a longer 
time  in  proportion  as  the  film  is  greener  and  more  grained.  It 
is  not  so  simple  an  operation  as  in  the  wet  collodion  process, 
on  account  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  being  liable  to  turn 
a dirty  yellow  colour  (owing  to  traces  of  iron  oxalate  retained 
by  the  gelatine)  with  which  it  stains  the  film.  For  this 
reason,  a considerable  quantity  of  the  fixing  solution  should 
be  prepared  beforehand,  so  as  to  replace  any  which  may  be 
observed  to  discolour.  A concentrated  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite may  not  be  employed,  or  blisters  in  the  gelatine  film 
will  be  the  immediate  result. 

After  fixing,  as  well  as  after  developing,  the  plate  must 
be  thoroughly  washed.  The  best  way  to  effect  this  is  to 
hold  it  under  a tap  of  spring  water  for  about  half  a minute, 
then  to  let  it  lie  in  a dish  full  of  water  for  at  least  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  finally  to  rinse  it  a second  time  for  a few 
seconds  under  the  tap.  AVithout  taking  this  precaution,  the 
image  will  pale  under  the  subsequent  operation  of  intensi- 
fying, or,  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  intensify,  the  varnish  with 
which  it  is  afterwards  protected  will  split  off  again.  The 
film  is  sometimes  found  to  frill  or  to  detach  itself  from  the 
plate  either  during  development  or  after  washing  and  fixing  ; 
to  avoid  this  incouvenienco,  plunge  the  plate  before  deve- 
lopment in  a solution  of  chrome  alum  (10  grammes  to  the 
litre),  then  wash  it  in  water  for  some  seconds,  and  finally 
immerse  it  in  the  iron  bath. 

Intensifying  the  Image. — Some  persons  recommend  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  silver  nitrate  for  intensifying  the  gelatino- 
bromide  plate,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  silver  combining 
with  the  gelatine,  this  gives  rise  to  a deep  red  veil.  Others 
use  mercury  bichloride  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide,  but 
this  causes  the  plates  in  a short  time  to  turn  the  colour  of 
chrome  yellow.  The  following  method  will  be  found  to 
answer  well : — Reduce  to  powder,  in  a mortar,  20  grammes 
of  mercury  bichloride,  dissolve  it  in  a litre  of  distilled  water, 
and  throw  in  20  grammes  of  potassium  bromide  and  stir  till 
dissolved.  Again,  dissolve  separately  20  grammes  of  silver 

* Coatinued  from  pajc  597. 


nitrate,  and  20  grammes  of  pure  crystallised*  potassium 
cyanide  each  in  half  a litre  ol  distilled  water  ; mix  the  two, 
and  a light  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  will  be  found  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

The  operation  of  intensifying  may  take  place  either  when 
the  plate  is  dry,  or  while  it  is  still  wet  from  washing  after  the 
fixing  : in  the  former  case  it  must  be  dipped  for  half  a minute 
in  water.  First  lay  the  plate  in  a open  dish  full  of  the  mercury 
bichloride  solution,  and  leave  it  there  for  a length  of  time 
proportional  to  the  intensity  required.  The  extreme  limit 
has  been  reached  when  the  plate  becomes  while  all  over. 
Then  wash  it  well  under  a lap  of  spring  water.  Now  plunge 
it  into  the  second  solution  ; ii  it  has  been  kept  only  a short 
time  in  the  mercurial  bath  it  must  be  left  only  for  a few 
seconds  in  the  cyanide  solution,  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a little  longer  if  its  immersion  in  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  has  been  a more  extended  one.  In  any  case  the 
white  colour  produced  in  the  mercurial  bath  will  disappear, 
which  can  be  well  seen  on  examining  the  back  of  the  plate. 
On  no  account  may  the  plate  be  left  too  long  in  the  silver 
cyanide,  for  the  latter  reacts  in  its  turn  on  the  black  parts 
of  the  picture,  and  reduces  their  intensity. 

Finally,  the  plate  is  again  thoroughly  washed  and  then 
dried.  It  may  not  be  passed  again  through  the  hyposul- 
phite solution,  for  that  would  destroy  the  intensity  of  the 
image  altogether.  The  successive  action  of  the  mercury 
chloride  and  of  the  silver  cyanide  is  to  produce  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  picture  a violet  silver  chloride  which  is  not 
affected  by  light.  The  effect  of  this  intensification  is  simply 
superb — quite  equal  to  that  of  wet  collodion  plates. 

Retouching  and  Varnishing. — Some  photographers  retouch 
the  plates  before  applying  the  varnish;  they  find  that  the 
mat  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  lends  itself  easily  to  retouching 
either  with  the  pencil  or  the  stump.  Others  varnish  the 
plates  before  retouching.  As  regards  varnishing,  it  is  effected 
in  the  same  way  as  with  collodion  plates,  care  only  being 
taken  not  to  apply  the  varnish  until  all  trace  of  moisture  has 
been  removed  from  the  gelatine  by  exposing  the  plate  to  a 
gentle  heat. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SKY-LIGHTS. 

BY  0.  W.  OSBOKN.f 

That  part  of  a photograph  gallery  which  should  receive 
the  most  attention,  and  be  conducted  in  the  best  manner 
and  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  is  the  sky-light.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  many  hints  and  suggestions  which 
have  been  offered  through  the  medium  of  the  practical  and 
other  journals  pertaining  to  our  art,  the  great  mass  of 
photographers  in  this  country  are  using  lights  which  are 
so  defective  and  illy  constructed  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any,  save  the  most  skilful  w'orkman,  to  produce  even 
passable  work.  1 agree  with  Mr.  Ingiis,  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, whose  article  on  lighting  appeared  in  the  June  Practi- 
cal, that  “ the  large  top-lights  that  are  now  so  common  in 
nearly  every  gallery,  as  well  as  a big  reflector,  are  abund- 
antly sutticient  to  make  photographic  art  little  more  than 
a caricature.”  I do  not  advocate  the  use  of  as  much 
side-light  as  can  frequently  be  found  in  a great  many  gal- 
leries, for  the  reason  that,  when  a picture  is  perfectly 
lighted,  the  light  should  proceed  from  an  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  side-light,  and  at  the  lowest  pait  of  the  sky-light, 
and  the  sitter  placed  as  far  from  the  side-light  as  the  height 
of  the  same,  or  a little  farther  would  do  no  harm,  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  angle  of  light. 

A front  top-light,  proceeding  from  an  oblique  direction, 
is  the  best  which  can  be  employed  where  the  highest  class 
of  work  is  attempted  to  be  done.  A small  light  is  always 
best  for  single  figures  and  bust  pictures,  w’bile  a large 
light  is  essential  for  groups.  I never  could  see  the  policy 

• Note  that  fused  potassium  cyanide  will  not  answer  the  purpose, 
t St.  Ltuii  Practieal  rhotographer. 
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of  putting  a side-light  in  an  operating  room  which  would 
reach  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  floor,  and  then  bo 
compelled  to  completely  stop  out  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
lower  part,  in  order  to  secure  artistic  work.  No  light  should 
be  admitted  through  the  side-light  that  does  not  proceed 
from  a point  above  the  level  of  the  sitter’s  head.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  to  open  the  top-light  and  close  all  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  side-light.  Yet  I have  seen  that  method 
attempted  by  photographers  who  enjoy  a moderate  local 
reputation.  To  avoid  cross-lights,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
efl'ective  bundle  of  rays  which  illuminate  the  head  of  the 
sitter  proceed  from  a point  about  forty-five  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular  and  from  a few  feet  in  front.  Curtains, 
or  more  properly  screens,  should  be  placed  upon  both  top 
and  side-lights,  so  that  as  much  or  as  little  light  m;iy  be 
admitted  as  is  thought  necessary.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  screens,  both  overhead  and  on  the  side,  care  should  be 
exercised  that  they  be  placed  on  rollers — the  top  ones 
fastened  at  the  highest  point  of  the  skylight,  and  those  on 
the  side  should  be  fastened  at  the  point  nearest  the  floor. 
An  arrangement  of  screens  after  the  above  fashion  is  the 
moat  rational  and  simple  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be 
made  to  perform  all  the  functions  required  of  such 
devices. 

In  case  it  is  required  to  make  single  heads  under  a very 
large,  high  light,  I would  recommend  that  they  build  an 
arrangement  inside  of  the  operating  room  like  this  • — Pro- 
cure four  pieces  of  pine  about  seven  feet  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  by  two  inches  wide  ; have  them 
joined  at  the  cornets,  making  a square  frame,  over  which 
fine  wires  may  be  drawn,  to  form  an  almost  invisible  sup- 
port for  the  white  tissue  paper  with  which  it  is  covered. 
The  entire  surface  must  be  covered,  except  about  two  feet 
square  in  the  centre,  which  is  left  bare.  Suspend  this 
arrangement  over  the  head  of  your  sitter  by  means  of  three 
cords  attached  to  the  wood  work  of  the  top-light,  and  by 
placing  it  three  or  four  feet  above  the  head  of  your  sitter, 
the  ill  effects  of  a too  large  top-light  can  be  almost  entirely 
overcome.  By  moving  this  head-screen  in  different  direc- 
tions, either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  a great  many  beauti- 
ful effects  of  light  can  be  obtained.  To  produce  brilliant 
lighting,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  light  come  through  a 
comparatively  small  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  top- 
light,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  side-light  if  it  be  more  than 
eight  feet  high.  No  brilliant  work  can  ever  be  produced 
in  a room  where  the  light  is  allowed  to  enter  from  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

As  far  as  side  reflectors  are  concerned,  I do  not  approve 
of  their  use  except  in  cases  where  the  subject’s  face  is  badly 
browned  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  or  in  case  of  very  dark 
complexions;  and  even  then  a little  pink  powder,  judici- 
ously rubbed  on  the  face,  will  be  of  greater  benefit.  But 
if  a reflector  is  used,  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised 
that  it  is  not  placed  close  enough  to  give  rise  to  cross  lights. 
To  those  who  intend  to  put  in  new  lights,  I would  say,  step 
aside  from  the  old  method  of  building  large,  flat  top-lights, 
and  construct  one  which  will  do  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Such  a light  is  constructed  after  this  fashion  : — Make  a 
large  sash,  say  about  12  by  IG  feet,  and  have  the  mountings 
run  the  short  w'ay  of  the  light ; now  cut  an  opeuing  in  the 
side  of  the  building  large  enough  to  admit  this  sash.  Com- 
mence about  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
allow  the  sash  to  incline  inward  about  one  foot  in  three, 
and  have  only  one  large  sash,  well  glazed  with  double- 
strength glass.  A light  constructed  after  this  plan  has 
many  advantages  over  the  common  flat  light,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  leak,  and  in  northern  countries  the  snow  does 
not  lodge  on  the  outside  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sun 
never  comes  far  enough  north  in  this  latitude  to  work  any 
mischief  with  his  rays.  This  sort  of  light  works  quickly, 
giving  great  brilliancy  to  the  work  made  under  it. 

Ground  glass  is  very  useful,  diffusing  the  light  into  all 
parts  of  the  room,  but  is  at  the  same  time  very  expensive. 
Therefore  1 would  recommend  all  to  use  a ground  glass 


substitute  on  their  sky-lights.  Flow  the  side  which  is  to 
I face  the  room  with  it,  and  just  try  it  once,  and  if  you  do 
I not  like  it  you  can  remove  it  again  at  a very  trifling  eost. 

, Tissue  paper,  which  has  been  brushed  over  with  animal 
I fat  (lard),  and  pressed  against  the  glass,  will  adhere  per- 
I fectly,  and  produces  an  effect  almost  equal  to  ground 
glass. 

All  the  different  parts  of  an  operating  room  should  be 
painted  a very  light  grey  tint ; not  because  it  is  more 
I beautiful  than  all  other  tints  or  colours,  but  because  any 
reflection  from  the  wall  or  any  part  of  the  room  can  he 
1 accurately  determined  as  to  its  actinic  force ; whereas,  if 
I it  partook  of  a chromatic  nature,  the  depth  of  the  shadows 
on  the  sitter's  face  could  not  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
j and  many  failures  would  be  the  result.  But  some  one  will 
say  he  cannot  afford  to  change  his  sky-light  and  method  of 
working.  Very  well,  then,  perhaps  your  neighbour  will  see 
fit  to  renovate  his  operating  room  a little,  straighten  up  his 
sky-light,  and  invest  in  a little  tissue  paper ; for  perhaps  he 
is  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  if  he  improves  his  method 
of  working  so  as  to  produce  more  artistic  results,  the 
public  will  appreciate  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  be 
willing  to  pay  au  increase  in  price  when  they  can  see  au 
evidence  of  superiority  in  the  productions  from  the  studio 
of  the  progressive  artist. 

The  progressive  artist  wilt  take  advantage  of  all  the 
little  hints  and  ideas  he  may  see  in  print,  while  old  Mr. 
Finch  Nickle  will  run  along  in  the  old  ruts,  content  with 
earning  a paltry  pittance,  and  eking  out  a miserable  ex- 
istence. Progressive  artists  subscribe  to  aud  pay  for  some 
photographic  magazine,  from  which  they  glean  much  of 
value  while  Prof.  Knowitall  will  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  instead  will  occasionally  borrow  a journal 
from  his  neighbour,  and  invest  in  patent  processes  for  sav- 
ing more  silver  in  a month  than  he  uses  in  a year. 

Good,  well-lighted,  artistic  photography  will  always 
command  good  prices,  and  the  photographer  who  gives 
attention  to  the  proper  lighting  of  his  pictures,  and  poses 
his  subjects  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner,  will  win  for 
himself  fame  and  fortune,  while  he  who  ignores  all  art 
priueiples  will  ere  long  be  numbered  with  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  have  tried  and  failed.  All  efforts  to  build  up 
a reputation  and  to  accumulate  wealth  by  lowering  prices 
will  be  abortive,  as  fine  work  and  low  prices  can  never 
harmonize. 


The  following 
contemporary, 
sources  : — 


SOME  FOflMUL.E, 
selection,  appearing  in  our  Philadelphia 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Gihon  from  variou 


Collodion  for  Hot  Weather. 

“ Ether  10  ounces 

Alcohol 12  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  1 grain 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  H ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  3 grains 

To  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

“ Add  to  the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  shake  until  all  is 
dissolved,  filter,  and  add  the  cotton.  A reasonable  amouii 
of  age  improves  this  collodion.” 

Outdoor  Photography  Collodion. 

“ Alcohol  ...  i ounce 

Ether  ...  ...  5 ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  2^  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium...  ...  ...  2^  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  2^  „ 

Guncotton  ...  5-6  „ 

“ This  collodion  keeps  well,  and  is  good  for  view  and 
portrait  work.  If  it  should  become  too  pale  by  long  keep- 
ing, which  it  will  do  when  the  guncotton  has  been  washed 
in  dilute  aqua  ammonia,  tint  it  with  a solution  of  iodine 
in  alcohol.” 
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Developer. 

“Saturated  solution  of  iron 1 ounce 

Acetic  acid 1 ,, 

Water  ...  12  ounces 

“ For  light  drapery  or  children’s  pictures  use  it  a little 
stronger.” 

Solution  for  Balk. 

“ Water  8 ounces 

Glycerine  (good  quality)  ...  4 „ 

Silver  ...  1 ounce 

“ Sun  it  for  a few  days.  Should  there  be  .any  acid  in 
the  silver,  put  a drop  or  two  of  aqua  ammonia  into  it. 
Then  boil  it  for  a few  minutes,  and  give  it,  after  cooling 
and  filtering,  a liberal  dose  of  nitric  acid.  Plates  pre- 
pared in  this  bath  will  allow  you  to  go  miles,  and  come 
back  with  a wet  plate.” 

Developer  for  Outdoor  Negatives. 

“ Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  1 ounce 

Water  1C  ounces 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  15  to  30  grains 
To  the  ounce  of  solution. 

“The  pi-oportions  have  to  be  varied  so  much  according 
to  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  ex- 
actly. With  a little  practice  one  soon  learns  to  regulate 
the  strength  of  the  iron  and  acid  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 
In  w.arm  weather  the  developer  can  be  diluted  just  before 
using  ; consequently,  one  can  c.arry  as  much  in  one  bottle 
as  when  diluted  will  make  two.” 


A Good  Iledevelopcr. 

“Soft  water 4 ounces 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  30  gr.aius 

Protosulphate  of  iron  12  „ 

“To  be  used  with  silver  solution,  twenty  grains  strong, 
and  applied  the  same  as  pyrogallic  acid.” 

Forcing  Solution. 

“ Pyrogallic  acid 5 grains 

Soft  water ...  1 ounce 

Acetic  acid  J „ 

“ Take  enough  of  this  solution  to  flow  tne  plate,  and 
add;  three  or  four  drops  from  the  silver  b.ath  ; flow  the 
plate  with  this,  which  will  rapidly  give  all  the  intensity 
required.” 

A Good  Intensifier. 

^'•Solution  No.  1. 

“ Permanganate  of  pot.ash  ...  5 grains 

Water  1 ounce 


“ Solution  No.  2. 

“ Bichromate  of  potash  10  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

“These  solutions  are  made  up  and  kept  separate,  being 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  when  wanted.” 


Solar  Printing. — 

‘^Salting  Solution  for  Cartoon  Paper. 

“ Boiled  milk 1 pint 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  drops 

Albumen  from  two  large  eggs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  ..  ...  80  grains 

Iodide  of  notassium ICO  „ 

“ Mix  thoroughly,  and  filter.  The  albumen  should  be 
well  cut  before  adding  it  to  the  milk.  Float  or  swab  the 
paper  with  the  salting  for  two  minutes. 


“ Sensitizing  Solution. 

“ Water  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

“ Swab  this  on  evenly  for  two  minutes. 

“ Developer. 

“ Water  8 ounces 

Pyrogallic  acid,  2 heaping  teaspoonfuls 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium  4 grains 


“ Fixing  Solution. 

“ Water  10  ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  4 „ 

“ Rose-coloured  Varnish. — Soak  half-an-ounce  of  red 
Saunders  in  alcohol,  until  the  colour  is  extracted ; add 
to  anj  good  varnish  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 
Ferrotype  Developer. — 


“ Water  

...  C4  ounces 

Iron 

- H „ 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and 

am- 

monia 

...  2 „ 

Acetic  acid 

...  3 „ 

Liquor  ammonia  ... 

...  10  drops 

Alcohol  

...  2 ounces 

Nitric  acid 

...  16  drops 

Sulphate  of  potash 

...  i ounce.” 

Castor  Oil  in  A'egative  Varnish. — 

“ Varnish  made  after 

the  followiug  formula  will  never  check  nor  split  on  tLo 
negative. 

“Alcohol 

...  2 quarts 

White  lac 

...  12  ounces 

Gum  sandarac  ...  ...  ...  IJ  „ 

Castor  oil,  about  one  drop  to  each 
ounce  of  varnish.” 

Cement  for  Porcelain. — “ Soak  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  distilled  water  until  it  has  swollen ; pour  off 
the  water,  and  cover  the  isinglass  with  alcohol ; the  dis- 
solving may  be  hastened  by  gentle  heat.  Next  dissolve 
one-eighth  ounce  of  mastic  in  three-eighths  ounce  of 
alcohol.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  add  one-eighth 
ounce  of  gum  ammoniac  finely  powdered. 

“ Evaporate  the  whole  in  a water  bath  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cabinet-makers’  glue.  Keep  in  bottles,  and 
warm  for  using.  Apply  to  the  clean  broken  edges  with  a 
brush,  warming  the  pieces  before  applying,  and  Keeping 
the  mended  dish  in  a warm  place  for  a time.” 


MICROSCOPE  AND  CAMERA. 

BY  “ c.  M.” 

A Simple  and  East  Method  of  Takinq  Photooeaphs  of 
Miceoscopic  Objects. 

The  object  of  writing  this  is  to  show  by  what  simple  means 
and  ways  a photographer  with  a microscope,  and  a micro- 
Bcopist  with  a camera,  may  obtain  very  satisfactory  results 
in  taking  photo-micrographs  or  enlarged  photographs  of 
the  “ wonders  of  the  microscope.” 

It  seems  that  existing  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  the 
apparatus  they  describe  as  necessary,  rather  deter  amateurs 
from  trying  their  hand  at  this  fascinating  work.  To  pro- 
duce the  highest  results  for  histological  studies,  it  is  indeed 
indispensable  to  have  instruments  of  the  highest  power  and 
all  accessory  apparatus  for  proper  illumination  ; condensers, 
reflectors,  heliostat,  &c.,  together  with  a thorough  knowledge 
of  working  the  microscope,  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
which,  most  persons  can  have  no  idea.  This,  however,  wo 
we  must  leave  to  the  comparatively  few  select  and  privileged 
apostles  and  ardent  disciples  of  science. 

But  if  we  cannot  build  a palace,  we  can  perhaps  build  a 
little  cottage,  and  live  in  it  just  as  comfortably,  though  on 
a smaller  scale. 

Now  then,  to  business. 

The  photographer  needs — besides  what  be  has  and  knows 
— a good  microscope  that  can  be  inclined  hyrizontally,  has  a 
rack-and-pinion  arrangement  for  focussing,  and  a concave 
mirror  movable  in  any  direction.  When  you  have  a micro- 
scope, any  microscopist  will  be  glad  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  its  use,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already.  How  to  apply 
jt  to  the  camera  box  afterwards.  I shall  tell  you  presently. 

• FraHicat  Fhotofiaiiher, 
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The  microscopist  needa — besides  what  he  has  and  know  ® 
— a small,  half-size  camera  box,  having  bellows  for  exton' 
sion,  a very  fine  ground-glass  for  focusing,  and  a plate' 
bolder  perfectly  adjusted  in  focus  with  the  ground-glas® 
(this  is  most  important).  No  photographic  lens  or  objective 
is  required.  Any  photographer  (they  are,  fortunately,  more 
plenty  than  microscopists)  will  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  “dark  art,’’  get  all  the  necessary  materials,  chemicals, 
and  vessels,  and  arrange  a dark  closet  for  you.  (How  happy 
the  microscopist  of  the  future,  when  bath  and  collodion  will 
be  things  of  the  past,  and  dry  plates  only  known  !) 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  both  the  photographer  and  the 
microscopist  are  provided  with  the  working  tools  and 
materials  as  above  stated,  and  have  become  somewhat  expert 
in  theii  mutual  arts. 

Get  a nice,  smooth  board  about  four  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  wider  than  your  camera  box  ; fasten  cleats  or  strips 
of  wood  along  both  lengths  of  the  board,  for  the  camera  to 
slide  within  them  firmly  but  smoothly. 

Stand  your  microscope  near  one  end,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  board  ; incline  the  tube  horizontally,  with  the  eye-piece 
end  towards  the  camera  ; push  the  camera  towards  it  until 
the  microscope  enters  the  round  hole  at  its  centre.  If  much 
lower  than  the  centre,  raise  the  microscope  by  an  additional 
piece  of  board.  If  much  higher,  plane  off  a portion  of  the 
board  to  sink  the  microscope  lower.  After  the  microscope 
and  the  camera  are  thus  well  centred,  fasten  the  foot  of  the 
microscope  firmly  down  by  cleats  or  otherwise.  Next,  close 
up  the  round  hole  in  the  camera  with  thick  cloth  or  felt, 
leaving  or  making  an  opening  in  the  middle,  only  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  microscope  tube,  so  that  no  light  be- 
tween can  pass  into  the  camera  ; an  additional  strip  of  cloth 
around  the  tube  may  be  necessary  to  shut  out  every  ray  of 
light. 

Now,  the  camera  and  microscope  being  well  “ wedded  ’’ 
together,  place  the  whole  board  upon  a firm  tabic  standing 
close  to  an  open,  sunny  window,  and  alongside  (not  towards) 
the  window,  so  that  the  sun  can  shine  on  the  mirror  of  the 
microscope;  draw  the  window  shade  down  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  sunlight  above  the  mirror,  and  a pasteboard  or  thick 
sheet  of  paper  may  shade  the  camera,  and  especially  the 
focussing  glass.  Everything  is  now  ready  to  begin  work, 
secundum  artem. 

Beginners  will  better  use  a low  power  objective,  and  a 
slide  with  a coarse  object  such  as  a flea  or  other  small  insect 
(transparent,  of  course^  first.  'I'urn  on  the  sunlight  by  the 
mirror  until  a full  round  circle  appears  on  the  ground-glass 
of  the  camera.  Pushing  or  sliding  the  camera  towards  the 
microscope  enlarges  the  circle,  and  withdrawing  it  makes  it 
smaller  ; but  the  eye-piece  or  tube  must  of  course  always  be 
iuaido  the  camera.  ( The  eyepiece  is  not  taken  out  for  our 
present  work.)  Now  focus  the  object  as  usual  by  the  adjust- 
ment screw  of  the  microscope,  until  a perfectly  sharp  image 
appears  on  the  ground-glass.  Meanwhile  you  may  have 
put  a plate  into  the  bath,  which  now  will  be  ready  for  the 
plate-holder.  Just  before  taking  out  the  ground-glass  from 
the  camera,  look  once  more  that  the  object  is  fully  illumi- 
nated. Lose  no  time  now,  but  place  a piece  of  dark  yellow 
paper  between  the  slide  and  the  objective  glass  of  the  micro- 
scope to  shut  off'  the  light ; take  out  the  ground-glass  and 
put  in  the  plate-holder,  and  raise  the  shield.  Do  all  this 
with  gentle  motions.  Now  lift  the  yellow  paper  from  the 
object  for  three  or  four  seconds  only,  then  replace  it  again 
and  shut  down  the  shield  of  the  plate-holder.  Carry  into 
the  dark  clo.set,  and  develop  with  a rather  weak  (^■ay  20- 
grain)  iron  developer.  You  will  of  course  see  at  once 
whether  the  time  of  exposing  in  the  camera  was  too  long 
or  not  long  enough,  or  just  right,  and  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly at  the  next  trial.  In  this  respect,  the  photo- 
grapher has  the  decided  advantage  over  the  microscopist. 
More  time,  even  tenor  fifteen  seconds,  must  be  given  (owing 
to  feebler  lights)  when  a high  power  is  used,  or  the  earner 
extended  by  the  bellows  to  fill  up  the  whole  plate  instea 
of  keeping  the  circle  of  light  within  it.  The  greater  o 
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lesser  transparency  of  the  object  is  also  a matter  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  resulting  negative  may  then  bo  used  for  printing 
photographs  on  paper  or  for  making  glass  positives  for  the 
lantern  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course  it  can  be  enlarged  or 
reduced  to  any  desired  size  by  copying. 

In  conclusion,  1 would  say  that  in  the  preceding  direc- 
tions I have  endeavoured  to  give  in  plain  language,  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible  all  technical  or  scientific  terms  and 
phrases,  explicit  instructions  for  making  photo-micrographs 
(not  micro-photographs)  by  the  simplest  means.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to  instruct  the 
photographer  in  microscopy,  and  the  microscopist  in  photo- 
graphy ; this  they  must  learn  of  each  other.  But  each  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  producing  good  results  after  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience.  1 may  only  remark,  in 
conclusion  : — 

First : That  the  morning  sun  and  a cloudless  sky  is  most 
desirable. 

Second  : The  building,  as  well  as  the  table  or  stand,  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  vibration  during  the  few  seconds  of 
exposure;  a waggon  passing  by  in  the  street  shakos  the 
whole  building,  even  when  of  brick  or  stone.  No  walking 
in  the  room,  of  course. 

Third:  Absolute  cleanliness  and  careful  manipulation  are 
indispensable  in  both  branches  of  the  art. 


FIRE  AT  SARONY’S  STUDIO. 

We  learn  with  regret,  from  an  account  in  the  York  Herald, 
that  on  Monday  night  week  a serious  lire  broke  out  at 
Sarony’s  photographic  studio,  at  Scarborough,  but,  fortun- 
ately, it  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  spreading  bc- 
j yond  the  room  where  it  originated. 

It  appears  that  about  midnight  Mr.  G.  Thomas  went  to 
I the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  green-house 
fires,  and  he  then  heard  the  crackling  of  lire  in  the  building. 
He  at  once  raised  an  alarm  amongst  the  inmates,  who  were 
all  at  the  other  end  ot  the  extensive  building,  and  also  called 
P.C.  McKenzie,  who  resides  close  by,  and  who  has  charge  of 
the  fire  hose  stationed  on  the  South  Cliff.  A messenger 
was  also  despatched  to  the  police  station,  and  the  Chief 
Constable  gave  orders  for  the  reel  and  hose  to  be  got  out 
and  taken  to  the  place.  On  his  arrival,  ho  found  that  P.C. 
McKenzie  and  P.C.  Pickering  Johnson  had,  with  commend- 
able promptitude,  got  the  South  Cliff  hose  out  and  attached 
it  to  the  plug  at  the  end  of  Albion  Road. 

In  the  meantime,  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  not  idle, 
and  Mr.  Tugwell  and  others  were  busily  engaged  in  throw- 
ing buckets  of  water  on  to  the  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the 
ladies’  dressing-room  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  corri- 
dor. Fortunately,  there  was  an  excellent  supply  of  water, 
and  a great  quantity  was  poured  on  the  flames,  which  were 
eventually  subdued  and  finally  extinguished  ; but  not  until 
great  damage  had  been  done.  It  is  supposed — though  it  is 
uot  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty — that  tho  chim  ney 
which  conveyed  the  smoke  from  the  engine  got  on  tire, 
and  that  this  in  turn  set  fire  to  what  is  known  as  a 
“ trimmer.” 

The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  room  are  more  or  less 
damaged,  and  many  valuable  articles  are  altogether  des- 
troyed. 'I'he  fire  having  been  extinguished,  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  manager,  made  a survey  of  the  premises,  and  in  a room 
immediately  over  the  one  in  question,  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Neuman.s,  artist,  found  that  the  heat  had  seriously  dam.iged 
numerous  works  of  art  and  several  portraits.  The  largo 
picture  gallery,  containing  many  thousand  pounds’ worth  of 
property,  adjoins  Mr.  Neumans’  room,  but  the  contents  have 
fortunately  escaped.  But  for  the  fact  of  the  fire  being  dis- 
covered when  it  was,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  structure 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  As  it  is,  the  damage 
will  be  little  less  than  £500,  but  this  amount  is,  we  believe, 
covered  by  insurance. 
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PHOTOGRAriiS  RESEMBLING  DRAWINGS. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  whilst  several  methods  are 
in  existence  of  prodacing  photographs  closely  resembling 
monochrome  drawings  in  colour  and  texture,  so  few  photo- 
graphers step  outjof  the  beaten  path,  or  attempt  to  produce 
anything  but  the  stereotyped  style  of  prints  on  albumenizei 
paper.  One  of  the  most  charming  styles  we  have  seen 
was  that  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Marseilles, 
who  described  his  method  of  printing  on  drawing  paper 
with  borate  and  phosphate  of  silver.  The  prints  were  of  a 
rich  warm  brown  tint,  and  were  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  sepia  drawings.  The  subjects  selected  were  land- 
scapes and  old  architecture,  which  were  most  effective  in 
this  style.  We  subjoin  the  details,  and  strongly  commend 
the  process  to  photographers  wishful  to  produce  work  out 
of  the  ordinary  photographic  routine : — 

“The  materials  to  be  used  for  the  coating  solutions 
are  : bleached  shellac,  borax,  and  ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda. 

Solution  with  Borax. 

Water 100  parts  by  weight 

Borax  ...  4 ,,  „ 

Shellac 8 ,,  ,, 

Solution  with  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Water 100  parts  by  weight 

Phosphate  of  soda  ...  4 ,,  ,, 

Shellac 5 ,,  „ 

“To  prepare  either  of  these  solutions,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  hnely-pulverised  shellac  is  put  into  a bottle,  shaken 
with  water,  to  wash  out  the  soluble  salts  which  may  re- 
main from  the  bleaching  process,  and  thrown  on  a filter  to 
drain. 

“ The  water,  contained  in  a suitable  vessel  (e.y.,  an  ena- 
melled iron  pot),  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the  borax  or  phos- 
phate dissolved  in  it,  and  the.  shellac  added  in  a damp 
state.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  is  not  too  hot 
when  the  shellac  is  put  in,  or  this  last  will  stick  together 
in  lumps,  which  will  dissolve  with  great  dilliculty.  The 
liquid  must  be  kept  gently  boiling  for  about  two  hours, 
stirring  from  time  to  time.  More  water  must  be  added  to 
replace  that  wasted  by  evaporation. 

“ As  the  resin  is  in  excess,  all  will  not  be  dissolved. 
The  insoluble  portion  remains  as  a grey,  slimy  matter, 
which  chokes  the  filters  very  rapidly.  The  liquid  ob- 
tained must  therefore  be  allowed  to  settle  for  about  twelve 
hours,  carefully  decanted  and  filtered,  first  through  the 
sponge,  and  then  through  paper. 

“These shellac  solutions  will  keep  many  months, camphor 
I eing  put  in  the  bottles  to  prevent  mouldiness.  They  may 
be  used  separately  or  Uiixed,  according  to  the  colour  re- 
quired, or  the  nature  of  the  negative  to  be  printed.  A 


mixture  of  five  parts  of  the  borax  solution  and  one  of  that 
made  with  phosphate  of  soda  gives  good  results  with  nega- 
lives  ot  mean  intensity. 

Either  ordinary  photographic  paper  or  drawing-paper 
may  be  used.  The  following  remarks  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  Whatman’s  drawing-paper. 

“ Tlie  paper  should  be  cut  one  or  two  inches  longer  than 
the  prints  to  be  made,  and  the  extra  length  doubled  over 
towards  the  side  which  is  to  receive  the  image.  It  serves 
as  a handle  in  the  subsequent  operations.  The  sheet  to 
be  coated  should  be  plunged  into  the  bath  endwise,  so  as 
to  flood  it  at  once,  a glass  triangle  being  used  to  insure 
this.  The  right  side  of  the  paper— that  which  is  to  receive 
the  image — is  to  be  uppermost  in  the  bath,  and  the  glass 
triangle  passed  over  every  part  of  it  slowly  and  lightly. 
After  an  immersion  of  about  a quarter  of  a minute  the 
paper  is  to  be  drawn  out  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

“ For  rendering  the  paper  sensitive  a bath  containing 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  generally  been  used, 
but  a weaker  bath  might  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 
This  bath  should  be  filtered  each  time  it  is  used.  The 
sheets  may  be  floated  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  fiom 
three  to  five  minutes. 

“ Although,  in  some  cases,  it  is  advantageous  to  use 
the  paper  in  this  state  of  preparation,  it  will  generally 
be  best  to  let  it  undergo  another  operation  before  print- 
ing. This  con.sists  in  plunging  the  sheet  once  more,  either 
in  the  coating  bath  first  used,  or  in  a similar  bath  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water ; the  operation  is  to  be  conducted 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  application  of  the  first 
coating.  The  paper  thus  prepared  will  be  found  to  keep 
fit  for  use  a long  time. 

“ Frints  on  paper  that  has  received  hut  one  coating  of 
shellac  should  be  thoroughly  5vashed  before  fixing  ; those, 
on  the  contrary,  on  paper  that  has  received  a second  coat- 
ing, must  be  fixed  without  any  previous  washing. 

“ Prints  on  paper  prepared  with  phosphate  of  sola 
alone,  or  with  a large  proportion  of  this  salt,  take  a good 
tone  when  simply  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1 part 
in  4.  But  when  the  shellac  solution  has  been  prepared 
with  cither  borax  alone,  or  borax  with  a small  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  best  tones  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  sulphocyauide  of  ammonium  in  conjunction  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  ; these  salts  may  either  be  mixed  in 
the  same  bath,  or  the  prints  passed  first  through  a solution 
of  the  sulphocyanide,  and  the  fixing  terminated  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  alone. 

“ After  the  w'ashing,  which  must  be  very  thoroughly 
and  carefully  executed,  the  dried  prints  may  be  considered 
as  being  finished.  In  most  cases,  however — and  especially 
when  phosphate  of  soda  has  been  used— the  appearance  and 
permanency  of  the  prints  may  be  enhanced  by  saturating 
them  with  a varnish  composed  of — 

Bleached  shellac 30  to  40  grains 

Alcohol  1 fluid  ounce. 

“ This  should  be  flooded  over  the  back  of  the  print  with 
a brush,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
paper,  and  come  out  on  the  face,  to  which,  when  dry,  it 
should  give  but  a very  slight  gloss. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
PiiOTOGiiAPHY  Amidst  Snow  and  Ice — Progress  of  the 
Scheme  for  a General  Syndicate  of  Photography — 
Dr.  Tan  Monckhoven  and  the  Gelatino-Bromide 
Process— Coloured  Photographs  of  M.  Gerjieuil- 
Bonnaud. 

riiotopraphy  duiingthe  Snowstorm  at  Paris. — I read  some- 
where lately  that  a certain  lady,  issviing  invitations  for  a 
dinner  party,  a day  or  two  ago,  headed  her  notes  with  the 
joke,  “ It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  snow  may  be 
rigidly  excluded  as  a subject  of  conversation.”  The 
narrator  of  the  story  added  that  the  request  was  strictly 
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complied  with,  but  tliat  the  party  was  not  on  that  account 
any  the  more  lively.  So  it  is  with  me  : when  I took  the 
pen  in  my  frozen  fingers  to  commence  this  letter,  and  put 
my  hand  to  the  icy-cold  paper,  I resolved  conscientiously 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  snow,  for,  I thought,  every 
one  has  heard  enough  of  it  already.  But  how  was  I to 
escape  the  fatal  necessity,  if  only  to  tell  how  all  photo- 
graphic operations  have  been  stopped  by  the  fall  of  the 
thermometer,  and  how  the  societies  devoted  to  our  art  have 
been  compdl  .-d  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  to  give  up 
their  meetings!  One  must,  indeed,  be  an  ardent  disciple 
to  turn  out  of  a warm  room  for  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a meeting  of  a photographic  society,  or  of  listening  to  a 
lecture  on  photography  ; for  all  that,  however,  the  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  by  no  means 
badly  attended,  and  M.  Davanne’s  lecture  at  the  Sorbonue, 
in  spite  of  a temperature  registering  28®  of  frost,  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  getting  about,  due  to  the 
deep  snow  which  covered  the  streets  of  Paris,  counted  an 
audience  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Xo  one  was 
more  surprised  at  this  result  than  M.  Davanne  himself. 
In  a letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  deliver  his  lecture  to  an  audience  of  three  (not  counting 
the  lecture  attendant  and  the  hall  porter),  and  those  three 
would  be  the  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  offered  to  assist 
him  with  his  experiments.  If  so  large  a number  of  per- 
sons can  be  found  on  such  an  evening  to  brave  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  not 
only  M.  Davaune’s  lectures  are  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  also  that  they  have  been  found  to  be  of 
value  to  those  who  practise  photography  as  a profession. 
The  fact  is  certainly  worthy  cf  being  recorded  at  a time 
when  the  greater  number  of  our  theatres  have  had  the 
option  of  closing  their  doors  or  of  playing  to  empty 
benches. 

7he  Project  for  a Gemral  Photographic  Syndicate. — The 
only  other  society  which  attempted  to  hold  a regular 
meeting  at  the  usual  time  and  place  was  the  Chamhre  Syn- 
dicate de  la  Photographie^  and  eveu  that  was  necessarily 
adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  agenda  pa]>er  containing 
several  subjects  of  importance,  which  could  only  be  dis- 
cussed at  a more  numerously  attended  meeting.  One  of 
these  subjects,  as  I have  already  explained  iu  my  jjrevious 
correspondence,  is  the  scheme  for  uniting  all  the  jjhoto- 
graphers  of  France,  and  perhaps  also  some  foreign  corres- 
{Kjudents,  in  a general  guild  or  syndicate  for  the  promotion 
of  photography.  Such  a project  as  this,  if  it  be  successful, 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  rank  of  photography  among  the 
industrial  arts,  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  good 
fellowship  which  ought  to  unite  all  the  members  of  the 
profession,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  adoption  of  means  for 
protecting  their  interests  when  necessary.  The  results 
obtained  will  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  are  interested  iu  the  scheme,  and  who 
will  lend  their  moial  support  and  the  aid  of  their  personal 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  common  work.  My  own  wish 
would  be  to  see  associations  of  the  same  kind  formed  in 
other  countries,  and  that  by  the  interchange  of  mutual 
relations  one  general  and  really  international  photographic 
union  should  be  established.  So  soon  as  our  own  syn- 
dicate in  France  is  in  full  working  order  we  shall  seek  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  more  energetic  among 
our  foreign  brethren,  .and  to  induce  them  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  here.  From  the 
combiu.ation  of  these  efforts  we  must  be  able  to  produce 
results  that  cannot  fail  of  being  of  advantage  to  the  pre- 
sent as  well  as  to  the  future  of  the  photographic  art  and 
industry.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Arctic  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  ha.s  not  rendered  us  here  leas  fervent  in 
our  a.spirations  for  the  common  weal ; on  the  contrary,  we 
profit  by  the  cessation  of  work  which  the  great  cold  ren- 
ders compulsory,  to  engage  with  ardour  iu  schemes  that 
m.ay  benefit  the  interests  of  the  whole  photographic  body. 


Van  Monckhoven'.'i  Gelatino-Broniide  Process. — To  return, 
however,  to  the  cold!  Tliero  h.as  just  .arrived  an  icy 
communication  from  the  manufactory  of  gelatino-bro- 
inide  plates : “Everything  is  frozen;  work  quite  impos- 
sible.’’ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
eloquent  though  laconic  report,  since  it  proceeds  from 
our  friend  Van  Monckhoven,  who  is  as  indefatigable  and 
untiring  in  his  work  as  he  is  ardent  and  eager  in  spirit. 
Apropos  of  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  I must  not 
forget  to  describe  the  publication  of  a new  work  on  the 
process  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  ; it  contains  “ I’raetic.al 
Instructions  ” which  are  so  precise  and  clear  that  it  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  still  further  popularizing  the 
process.  Nevertheless,  my  own  conviction  remains  un- 
shaken, that  there  will  always  be  a difficulty  in  inducing 
photographers  to  make  their  own  plates.  Rather  the 
manufacture  on  an  industrial  scale  of  the  emulsion  plates  .as 
it  at  present  exists  iu  England,  at  Paris,  Ghent,  &c.,  will 
receive  an  enormous  development.  It  will  be  improved, 
and  will  soon  arrive  .at  such  a degree  of  perfection,  that  all 
the  world  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers  will 
always  prefer  getting  their  plates  from  some  special 
establishment  of  the  kind,  than  try  to  make  them  for 
themselves.  The  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion plates  is  always  an  exceedingly  delicate,  if  not  a diffi- 
cult operation,  and  is  often  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
failure  from  climatic  and  other  causes.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  at  no  distant  d.ate  tourist  photographers  will 
be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  sensitive  pellicles  like 
those  which  M.  Perrier  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France.  The  weight  of  a large 
quantity  of  such  pellicles  is  exceedingly  small,  and  their 
use  must  tend  to  develop  very  largely  the  application  of 
photography.  We  have  thus  a manifest  want  supplied, 
and  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for,  industriaiiy  speaking, 
it  promises  to  be  a source  of  great  profit.  The  idea,  in- 
deed, is  not  a new  one ; Mr.  Warnerke  has  already  for 
some  time  introduced  to  notice,  and  has  on  sale,  large 
quantities  of  his  sensitive  tissue.  'Phis  is  really  a film  of 
iodised  collodion  mtide  to  adhere  to  a sheet  of  paper  by 
means  of  caoutchouc  varnish  ; it  is  easily  detached  from 
the  paper  by  applying  benzine  to  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  this,  working  through  the  pores,  dissolves  the  caout- 
chouc. Ingenious  and  practical  as  this  process  is,  1 
should  prefer  to  have  a pellicle  ready  for  development 
without  the  necessity  of  drawing  it  off  a provisional  sup- 
port. For  this  reason,  I desire  to  draw  attention  to  the 
gelatine  pellicles  which  M.  Ferrier  showed  me ; they  are 
like  thin  pieces  of  glass,  and  have  the  same  transparency 
as  glass,  without  being  liable  to  break,  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  them  is  very  simple  and  plain.  Mr.  Warnerke 
might  perhaps — if,  indeed,  he  has  not  done  so  already — alter 
the  process  which  he  first  brought  out  to  one  more  like 
that  which  I have  just  described.  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a surface  which  shall  be  quite  plane 
and  smooth,  the  sensitive  pellicle  might  be  enclosed 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  provided  that  the  change  be 
effected  in  a place  where  no  light  can  penetrate. 

A[.  Germetnl-Bonnaud's  Colnired Photographs. — On  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  I was  not  present  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Fhotographic  Society,  when  M.  Germeuil- 
Bonnaud’s  coloured  photographs  were  exhibited.  I can, 
therefore,  only  speak  of  them  by  hearsay.  I have  read 
descriptions  of  the  process,  but,  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements,  either  as 
regards  the  colouring,  or  as  regards  the  j)ermanence  of  the 
colour ; iu  fact,  it  bikes  us  back  agaiu  to  all  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  printing  in  silver  chloride  and  fixing  with 
hyposulphite.  For  this  reason  a process  of  this  kind  can 
never  obtain  my  sympathy  ; for,  instead  of  advancing,  it  is 
a step  backward.  Personally  I am  always  longing  for  the 
proscription  of  all  currents  methods  of  photographic  print- 
ing which  do  not  render  the  pictures  in  absolutely  stable 
colour.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  the  process  of 
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M,  Germeuil-Bonnaud,  Up  to  a certain  point  it  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  capable  of  rendering  g(wd  service  ; but,  T 
repeat,  it  must  be  received  with  a certain  reservation;  and 
it  deserves  only  a provisional  credit,  just  as  the  results  it 
produces  are  provisional.  I am  very  unwilling  to  say 
anything  which  may  wound  the  feelings  of  an  estimable 
colleague,  but  I cannot  change  my  views  in  favour  of 
unstable  processes.  They  are  no  doubt  still  capable  of 
doing  good  service,  and  I am  quite  willing  to  recognize 
what  they  have  already  done  for  us.  I am,  therefore,  far 
from  despising  them.  But  I am  always  sorry  to  see,  among 
the  novelties  which  are  continually  being  introduced,  some 
which  are  produced  by  methods  that  ought,  as  I think,  to 
be  more  and  more  discountenanced.  ith  these^  views^  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  process  of  M.  Germeuil- 
Bonnaud,  excellent  as  it  is  in  my  idea,  should  require 
manipulations  which  are  now  only  counted  among  the 
tolerated  details  of  our  art,  not  among  the  signs  of  pro- 
gress Leon  V idal. 


HEATING  A TONING  BATH. 

BY  8.  L.  PLATT.* 

We  all  know  how  perplexing  it  is  when  one  is  toning  to  have 
to  stop  and  get  two  hricks  to  place  under  a toning  bath  to 
raise  it  so  we  can  use  an  alcohol  lamp.  Usually  one  end  is 
higher  than  the  other,  so  the  solution  runs  all  to  one  end  ; 
then  the  lamp  heats  all  in  one  spot.  I have  a tin  stand  three 


inches  high,  just  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  toning  dish. 

The  top  piece  is  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  hottora 
piece,  which  forms  a hot-air  chamber.  The  bottom  piece 
has  a large  hole  in  it,  covered  with  a loose  piece  of  tin. 


The  lamp  flame  strikes  the  loose  piece  and  fills  the  chamber 
with  hot  air,  which  warms  the  whole  top  evenly. 

This  also  makes  a fine  thing  to  dry  plates  on. 


COPYING  PAINTINGS. 

Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  studio  and  arrangements  for  copy- 
ing employed  by  Messrs.  Over  beck  in  Dusseldorf.  It 
says : — 

“The  first  great  object  is  to  light  the  subject  jrroperly. 
The  copying  room  of  the  Messrs.  Overbeck  is  very  large, 
and  perhaps  eighteen  feet  high,  with  high  front  and  side- 
lights. All  the  walls  and  objects  in  the  room  that  would 
act  as  reflecting  surfaces  are  carefully  blackened,  and  all 
extraneous  light  is  shut  off  from  the  lenses  by  long  cones, 
which  reach  out  as  far  beyond  the  brass  work  as  possible. 


The  camera  is  placed  on  wheels,  which  run  on  an  iron 
track  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  copying  room,  and 
fastenings  supplied  to  make  it  rigid  in  any  desired  place. 
The  painting  is  placed  on  an  adjustable  stand,  and  is  coated 
with  thin  linseed  oil  previous  to  copying,  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  shadows,  &c.  A Steinheil  lens  is  used,  and  is 
declared  by  the  Messrs.  Overbeck  to  be  the  best  for  flat 
surfaces.  The  exposure  varies  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light.  In  the  chemical  manipulation  of  the 
negative,  we  saw  no  novelty  except  in  one  instance. 
Many  of  the  copies  are  very  large,  and  in  making  such  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a uniform  thickness  of  collodion  all 
over  the  plate.  Messrs.  Overbeck  first  coat  the  plate  in 
the  usual  way,  and  then  turning  it  end  for  end,  re-coat  it, 
and  thus  have  quite  the  same  thickness  of  film  all  over 
the  plate.  This  double  coating  of  collodion  also  tends  to 
keep  the  plate  moist,  which  is  a very  essential  thing  in 
I making  the  long  exposure  necessary  when  copying  an  oil 
j painting.  Plates  thus  treated  will  bear  exposure  at  least 
two  hours— a hint  for  those  who  have  interiors,  &c.,  to 
1 make.” 


SOLAR  ENLARGEMENTS  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Take  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  milk  ; skim  off  any  cream  that 
may  be  on  it,  then  boil  it ; next  add  one-half  an  ounce 
of  acetic  acid  ; then  shake  and  filter  until  it  is  perfectly 
clean.  Next  add  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  two  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  each  ounce  of  the 
above  filtered  milk  solution.  Put  this  on  your  paper  the 
same  as  you  would  swab  on  any  solution,  with  a tuft  of 
clean  cotton,  and  then  lei  it  dry.  AVhen  you  have  your 
focus  taken,  and  ready  to  expose,  take  one  of  your  sheets 
that  is  prepared  as  above,  and  tack  it  on  your  printing- 
board,  and  swab  or  brush  on  the  same  way  as  above  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
making  it  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  Then  place  it 
while  wet  in  the  position  that  you  had  focussed  to,  and 
expose  it  until  the  print  shows  in  the  shadows  not  very 
strong.  It  is  then  done.  Take  off  and  swab  on  again  a 
solution  of  eight  ounces  of  water,  fifteen  grains  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid.  This  must  be  dote 
very  quickly  and  smoothly.  The  picture  will  appear 
instantly,  and  as  soon  as  you  think  it  dark  enough,  place 
it  in  your  byposulphate  bath.  An  old  hypo  bath  is  better 
than  a new  one  ; one  that  has  not  been  used  too  much. 
The  time  of  printing  takes  generally,  when  the  negative 
is  just  right,  from  one  to  two  minutes.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  all  diffused  light  from  striking  the  paper. — 
Practical  Pholograplur. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

At  the  Metropolitan  County  Court  of  Bloomsbury  the  case  of 
Pheimister  v.  Stanton  was  heard  before  the  presiding  judge,  the 
plaintiff,  being  a photographer  in  Camden  Town,  suing  the 
defendant,  an  actress,  to  recover  the  sum  of  i"2  for  certain  cartes- 
de-visite  ordered  by  the  defendant,  and  delivered  to  her  address 
in  the  Arlington  Road.  The  plaintiff,  being  called,  proved  the 
order  being  given,  the  proofs  being  delivered,  of  the  account 
having  been  applied  for,  and  payment  refused.  His  case  tenni- 
nated,  the  defendant,  called,  said  she  told  the  plaintiff  that  she 
required  the  cartes  at  once,  as  she  had  to  send  one  to  a provincial 
manager  with  a view  to  an  engagement,  which  she  had  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  photographs  not  arriving  in  time.  She  at 
once  sent  them  back,  but  as  the  plaintiff  re-delivered  them  to  her, 
she  refused  to  pay  for  them,  as  they  were  utterly  useless  to  her 
now,  having  got  others  in  their  place.  The  plaintiff,  being  re- 
called, denied  there  was  any  specific  time  mentioned,  but  that  he 
was  to  do  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  his 
Honour  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  fully  entitled  to 
recover  the  whole  amount  claimed,  but  at  the  same  lime  the 
, defendant  was  entitled  to  have  her  photographs. 


rhiladelfhia  Photographer. 
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A WARNING  TO  OXYGEN  MAKERS. 

Dear  Sir, — A few  days  since,  a gentleman  at  W'eymouth 
wrote  to  a London  Arm  stating  that,  having  filled  a retort 
with  oxygen  mixture,  an  explosion  occurred  when  it  was 
placed  on  the  fire.  Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  a sample  of  a 
black  powder  which  he  had  used  as  peroxide  of  manganese. 
Upon  examination,  I found  it  to  be  sulphide  of  antimony,  a 
substance  that,  when  added  to  chlorate  of  potash,  forms  a 
highly  explosive  mixture  very  similar  to  gunpowder. 

As  fatal  accidents  are  on  record  resulting  from  similar 
mistakes,  I would  earnestly  recommend  every  amateur  oxy- 
gen maker  to  test  his  chemicals  before  using  them,  for  there 
are  several  equally  dangerous  “ black  powders  ” which  an 
ignorant  or  careless  dealer  may  supply  as  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese. A simple  test  is  to  pound  a little  of  the  mixture 
and  apply  a light ; il  it  refuse  to  burn  it  may  be  safely  used, 
otherwise  the  danger  is  obvious. — Yours  faithfully, 

K.  Peaeson. 


INTENSIFYING  GELATINE  NEGATIV'ES. 


Dear  Sir, — I note  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jarman,  has  adopted  (and  modestly  described  as  his  own) 
my  method  of  intensifying  gelatine  plates  with  mercury  and 
hypo.  The  formula  given  by  your  correspondent  in  last 
week’s  News  is,  however,  anything  but  correct.  I therefore 
give  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  the  formula  which  up  to 
the  present  time  I have  found  most  efficient : — 


Bichloride  of  mercury  (dissolved 
in  6 ounces  of  water)... 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Water  

Hyposulphite  of  soda  

Water 


GO  grains 
90  „ 

2 ounces 
120  grains 
2 ounces 


Pour  the  iodide  solution  into  the  mercury  solution,  then  add 
the  hypo,  when  the  red  precipitate  caused  by  the  addition  of 
the  iodide  will  be  immediately  re-dissolved,  and  the  solu- 
tion will  be  ready  for  use.  The  above  mixture  may  be  used 
in  a (lipping  bath  or  dish,  or  poured  over  the  negative  after 
fixing.  The  intensifier,  made  as  above,  acts  very  quickly, 
a few  seconds  being  usually  sufficient  to  give  printing 
density  to  the  thinnest  negative  ; if  required  to  work  slower, 
add  more  hypo,  which  will  also  alter  and  improve  the  colour 
of  the  negative,  and  prevent  any  tendency  it  may  have  to 
become  of  a yellow  or  orange  tint  in  the  half-tones.  Wash 
well  after  intensifying. 

The  above  method  is  acknowledged  to  be  at  present  the 
only  really  practicable  method  of  intensifying  gelatine  nega- 
tives. Trusting  it  may  prove  of  service  to  your  readers, 
lam,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  B.  .1.  Edwards. 

0,  The  Grove,  Ilackney,  London. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Sir, — I am  not  aware  that  the  idea  which  I propose  to 
throw  out  to  your  readers  has  ever  been  executed. 

It  is  this,  and  I think  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  travelling  public  : to  produce  a photographic  copy  of  a 
first-class  map  of  England  and  Wales  of  such  a size  as  to  be 
clearly  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient  for  carry- 
ing in  a purse  or  pocket-book.  In  addition  lo  the  map,  with 
a little  trouble,  could  be  added,  in  writing,  tables  giving  the 
names  of  the  different  towns  in  alphabetical  order,  their 
populations  in  1871,  the  railway  fare  from  each,  and  the 
number  of  miles  l y road  to  Loudon.  To  these  tables,  so  as 
to  give  the  map  a special  value  to  each  different  trade,  might 
be  added  one  giving  the  short  name  and  address  of 
radtsmen  in  a special  line  of  business,  as,  for  instance, 
*‘Tbo  Printer  and  Bookbinder’s  Map  of  England  and 


Wales”  would  contain  the  names  of  printers  and  book- 
binders in  this  style: — Aberdare ; Brown,  High  Street 
Jones,  Broad  Street. — Banbury;  Robinson,  Oxford  Street; 
and  so  on.  These  names  can  all  bo  found  in  Kelly’s 
Directories  of  the  various  trades  of  the  Kingdom.  At  the 
present  time,  when  there  are  thousands  of  working  men 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  employment, 
an  article  of  this  kind — if  it  could  be  produced  at  (say)  one 
shilling  or  less — would  doubtlessly  find  a ready  sale. — I am, 
yours,  &c..  One  who  Walked  recently  over 

1,000  Miles  in  Seabcii  of  Work. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  Pall  ilall  East, 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Messrs.  William  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  H.  Man- 
field,  W.  Wheeler,  and  Charles  Sands  were  elected  members. 

Ilerr  Warnerke  resumed  his  paper  on  “Photometers,”  the 
first  portion  of  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  llerr  Warnerke 
exhibited  his  photometric  apparatus,  the  measurements  of  which 
were  determined  by  the  use  of  ferric  oxalate,  and  stated  that  on 
another  occasion  he  should  be  plea.sed  to  continue  his  obesrva- 
tions  on  photometers,  as  he  had  not  that  evening  spoken  of  those 
photometers  based  upon  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydro- 
gen, and  especially  upon  one  recently  introduced  by  himself 
based  upon  phosphorescence.  The  paper  will  appear  in  our 
pages  in  a future  issue. 

Captain  Abney  observed  that  the  paper  just  read  was  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  him,  as  he  had  made  photometry  an 
especial  study.  Herr  Warnerke’sown  photometer  was  undoubt- 
edly a valuable  one,  and  he  (Captain  Abney)  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  at  work  in  Herr  Warnerke 's  laboratory  two  or 
three  years  ago.  He  had  himself  made  a rough  copy  of  it,  and 
found  it  to  answer  extremely  well.  There  were,  however,  one  or 
two  things  in  the  paper  upon  which  he  should  like  some  infor- 
mation. In  the  first  place,  what  was  the  sensitive  liquid  used 
by  Herr  W.arnerke  ? 

Herr  Warneke  explained  that  it  was  ferric  oxalate. 

Captain  Abney  remarked  that  transparent  photometers,  such 
as  that  used  with  ferric  oxalate,  had  other  sources  of  inaccuracy 
besides  those  arising  from  changes  of  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  or  the  sudden  divergence  from  light  to  darkness. 
Ferric  oxalate  absorbed  light  in  diflerent  proportions  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  colour  of  liquid,  and  consequently  it  was 
never  possible  to  utilize  the  whole  of  the  so-called  actinism  of 
light.  On  some  days  the  yellow  rays  were  more  active  than  the 
blue,  while  on  a summer’s  day  he  had  found  three  hundred 
times  as  much  blue  as  on  an  ordinary  day  in  winter,  when  the 
yellow  ray  was  more  intense.  Roscoe’s  photometer,  which  he 
(Captain  Abney)  had  used  for  some  years,  and  in  which  chloride  of 
silver  paper  was  used,  was  not  an  accurate  instrument ; but  it  was 
a close  approach  to  accuracy.  The  only  accurate  photometer,  he 
thought,  would  be  one  which  was  capable  of  receiving  an  exact 
impression  of  the  whole  of  the  spectrum.  He  had  made  several 
photographs  of  the  spectrum,  showing  the  difference  between  the 
light  in  rummer  and  in  winter.  Herr  Warnerke’s  photometer 
would  answer  admirably  to  time  the  exposure  of  negatives,  but 
was  scarcely  fit  for  exact  scientific  purpose.^.  He  (Captain 
Abney)  had  constructed  a photometer,  however,  which  he  should 
have  pleasure  in  bringing  before  the  Society,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  was  possible  to  photograph  the  spectrum  during  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  light. 

Herr  Warnerke  said  that  what  Captain  Abney  had  stated 
about  the  difference  of  absorbing  powers  was  perfectly  true.  At 
some  future  time  he  should  have  some  observations  to  offer  on  this 
subject,  taken  not  only  from  his  own  experience,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  He  might  remark,  in  regard  to  his  own  photo- 
meter that  the  difference,  in  absorption  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence so  far  as  the  asphalt  process  was  concerned,  because  asphalt 
was  more  affected  by  the  reel  rays  than  by  any  other. 
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Captain  Abney  remarked  that  Dr.  Monckhovon’s  photometer, 
referred  to  by  Herr  Warnerke,  was  identical  with  a process  used 
by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  forty  years  ago. 

Herr  Wakneuke  observed  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  Pkesident,  having  referred  to  the  value  of  the  paper  read 
by  Herr  Warnerke,  enquired  whether  that  gentleman  would  at  the 
n(xt  meeting  bring  the  new  photometer  to  which  he  had  made 
reference,  and  also  made  a similar  inquiry  of  Captain  Abney. 

Herr  VVarnekke  and  Capt.  Abney  both  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  former 
or  his  paper. 

The  President  then  stated  that  in  pursuance  of  a resolution 
passed  in  February  1878,  when  the  Society  offered  two  prizes  of 
the  value  of  £5  and  £2  respectively  to  be  given  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  an  examination  in  skilled  photography  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  Arts,  a communication  had  been  made  to 
that  Society  to  this  effect.  A letter  had,  however,  been  received 
from  the  secretary  stating  that  though  the  council  had  accepted 
the  offer,  no  competitors  had  presented  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  handed  over  the  prizes  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
Losdon  Institute. 

Captain  Abney  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  seconded, 
that  this  action  be  approved. 

A paper  by  Captain  Abney  was  then  taken  as  read,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  13th  January,  1880. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Rules  of  the  yionthly  Artistic  Competition  in  Fhotography. 

1.  That  the  competition  be  monthly,  and  pictures  intended 
for  competition  must  be  sent  in  before  the  day  of  meeting,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. 

2.  That  at  each  meeting  the  President  shall  announce  a name 
or  title  for  the  subject  of  the  picture  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
meeting. 

3.  That  the  first  subject  be  announced  at  the  January  meet- 
ing, 1880. 

4.  That  the  size  of  the  pictures,  landscape  or  figure,  be 
12  by  10  or  under. 

5.  That  a private  mark  only  be  attached  to  each  picture,  but 
an  envelope  bearing  similar  mark  outside,  and  containing  proper 
name  and  address,  be  delivered  with  each  picture,  such  envelope 
to  remain  unopened  until  after  the  awards. 

6.  That  two  artists,  not  photographers,  bo  appointed  by  the 
committee  to  judge  the  pictures. 

7.  That  medals  or  other  prizes  he  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

8.  That  the  exhibits  become  the  property  of  the  Society. 


Berlin  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  PnoTOORArHY* 

The  first  meeting  after  the  recess  was  held  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

Herr  E.  llissE,  of  Dortmund,  sent  some  specimens  of  a new 
process  called,  by  the  inventor,  Albatype.  A thin  iron  plate  is 
coated  with  plain  collodion  in  which  is  suspended  finely  pow- 
dered heavy  spar  (barium  sulphate),  thus  producing  a chalky- 
looking  surface.  In  preparing  such  a surface,  collodion  is  pre- 
ferable to  gelatine,  on  account  of  its  drying  quicker.  Over 
this  surface  is  flowed  a film  of  silver  chloride,  on  which  the 
object  is  taken,  and  the  plate  is  then  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  image  is  dull,  but  well  modelled,  and  resembles  a 
carbon  print  on  opal  glass. 

Herr  Reichard  mentioned  that  lien  Talbot  had  formerly 
suggested  similar  plates  for  carbon  printing,  and  had  himself 
worked  v.  ith  such,  but  he  had  prepared  them  with  gelatine  and 
heavy  spar, 

The  President  laid  before  the  meeting  some  instantaneous 
photographs  taken  by  Obernetter  with  his  own  emulsion. 
These  pictures  excited  universal  admiration.  Dr.  Vogel  also 
gave  some  particulars  of  Obernetter’s  latest  experiences  with  the 
emulsion  process. 

Herr  Schulz  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  had 
kept  a sample  of  Obernetter’s  first  emulsion  from  February  to 
July,  and  found  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  perfect  workincr 
order. 

Mr.  Wight  had  kept  the  same  emulsion  to  the  middle  of 
August  with  complete  success,  but  found  it  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  an  ice-safe  during  very  hot  weather. 


The  President  exhibited  to  the  meeting  some  first  proofs  of  a 
peculiar  photographic  process  by  Herr  Falk.  These  were  re- 
productions of  an  oil  painting.  The  neg.ative  is  first  copied  on 
to  a steel  plate  coated  with  sensitive  asphaltc,  and  the  latter 
then  etched.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  process  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  of  the  asphalte,  a visible  grain  is 
formed  in  the  asphalte  itself.  He  also  showed  a couple  of  paper 
coveis  for  pamphlets,  both  which,  having  been  exposed  in 
front  of  a window  during  a summer  month,  had  been  bleached 
by  the  action  of  the  light  in  a very  remarkable  way.  The 
speaker  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  existence  of  a mistaken, 
though  generally  received  opinion,  that  aniline  colours  are  more 
permanent  than  others.  Even  the  yellow  silk  stuff  dyed  with 
picric  acid — the  so-called  oiled  silk  ol  the  Parisians — which  is 
so  much  used  for  tent  windows,  faded  very  soon. 

Mr.  Wight  could  recommend  strongly  a yellow  calico  manu- 
factured by  a house  on  the  Rhine  ; he  had  found  it  to  keep  its 
colour  unchanged  for  fifteen  years. 

Herr  Scuaarwachter  exhibited  some  pictures  taken  by  the 
patent  process  of  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud.  The  process  consists 
in  slightly*  copying  a picture  on  paper  with  a dull  surface,  and 
then  colouring  it  with  smooth  colours  specially  prepared  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  subsequent  operations.  The  paper  is  then 
coated  with  salted  albumen,  silvered,  fully  copied  under  the 
same  negative,  and  lin'shed  in  the  usual  way.  The  speaker 
showed  specimens  of  prints  in  both  stages  of  preparation.  The 
appearance  of  the  finished  pictures  is  a very  striking  one,  but 
it  was  thought  generally  by  the  members  present  that  the  same 
effect  might  be  obtained  by  skilfully  painting  ordinary  prints, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  second  operation  of  the  process.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inventor,  this  second  operation  protects  the 
colours,  and  makes  them  more  jiermanent,  but  doubts  were  ex- 
pre  ssed  on  this  point. 

The  gelatine  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Wight  during  his  late 
tour  were  received  by  the  meeting  with  signs  of  great  interest. 
Tiiey  were  taken  on  gelatine  plates  prepared  by  himself  in 
April  last ; these  were  exposed  during  the  summer  months,  and 
have  been  only  recently  developed.  As  objective  he  used  Ross’ 
rectilinear  lens,  which  he.found  to  work  with  ease,  and  to  give 
correct  drawing  with  a large  angle. 

Dr.  Vogel  thought  that  Stenheil’s  achromatic  landscape  lens 
would  render  the  same  service,  and  bo  cheaper. 

Mr.  Wight  remarked,  besides,  that  the  determination  of  the 
proper  length  of  exposure  had  caused  him  very  great  difficulty, 
though  a coi  rect  result  depended  materially  on  it.  He  described 
also  a visit  that  he  had  made  to  the  establishment  where  Afessrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of  London,  manufacture  their  gela- 
tine plates.  Nothwithstanding  the  groat  extension  of  this 
establishment,  and  the  fact  that  eight  men  are  oecupied  solely 
with  coating  the  plates,  consumers  are  so  numerous  that  they 
have  often  to  wait  weeks  before  they  can  get  their  orders  com- 
pleted. 


Photoorafhio  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A meeting  was  held  on  October  7th,  the  President,  H.  J. 
Newton,  in  the  chair.  Llinutes  of  last  meeting  read  by  Secre- 
tary, and  approved. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  to  the  Section  an  actinometer  primarily 
constructed  to  facilitate  carbon  printing,  the  invention  of  Mr.  II.  J. 
Burton,  of  London.  Exhibiting  the  instrument,  he  .said  the  inven- 
tion was  based  upon  the  well-known  resistance  offered  to  the  trans- 
mission of  light  by  a numerically  progressive  series  of  coloured 
media,  the  opacity  of  which  increases  in  a definite  ratio  with 
each  increase  in  the  order  of  the  numerals.  It  consisted,  as  they 
would  see,  of  a small  box  the  lid  of  which  was  capable  of  sliding 
hackwai-ds  aud  forwards  to  a limited  extent.  Making  use  of 
language  he  had  adopted  elsewhere  when  originally  describing 
the  actinometer,  he  would  say  that  “ the  cover  was  glazed,  half 
being  deep  orange;  the  other  half  is  clear  glass,  on  it  being 
printed  the  numerals  up  to  lO.  The  first  of  these  is  so  feeble 
us  to  be  barely  visible ; the  second  is  more  dense,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  last,  which  appears  by  contrast  with  the  first  to  bo  en- 
tirely opaque,  although  on  minute  examination  it  is  found  not 
to  be  so.  On  a convenient  portion  of  each  figure  is  impressed 
a solid  but  minute  black  dot,  the  object  of  which  will  be  presently 
explained.  The  actinometer  contains  a small  roll  of  sensitive 
paper,  so  prepared  as  to  retain  its  purity  for  months.  This  band 
may  be  drawn  forward  over  a flat  and  firm  cushion,  and  by  means 

Iof  springs  presses  firmly  against  the  numbered  half  of  the  glass 
plate.  On  exposure  to  light  for  even  a few  seconds  the  paper 
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darkens  sensibly,  but  the  precise  degree  cannot  be  perceived  by 
looking  upon  the  surface.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  intensity 
of  the  luminous  action,  the  cover  of  the  actinometer  is  slidden 
forward,  by  which  the  orange  glass  is  made  to  cover  the  paper 
that  was  exposed,  and  upon  which  may  now  be  seen  the  whole  of 
the  figures,  which  are  white  upon  a ground  more  or  less 
darkened  according  to  exposure.  But  something  more  than  the 
figures  will  be  seen.  I have  said  that  there  is  an  opaque  dot 
upon  each  figure,  and  that  dot  will  be  seen  in  the  print  upon 
each  numeral  precisely  in  relation  to  the  exposure  given.  With 
an  exposure  of  a few  seconds  the  dot  on  fig.  1 will  be  plainly 
visible  ; a little  longer  shows  that  on  2 and  so  forth,  each  figure 
in  the  ascent  being  mere  opaque  than  the  preceding  one,  and  re- 
sisting longer  the  transmission  of  the  light.  But  the  capability 
of  registration  is  not  limited  to  the  “ resolving”  of  the  indicating 
dot  up  to  the  last  figure  of  the  scale  ; for  as  the  exposure  pro- 
ceeds and  brings  into  view  the  dots  on  the  higher  numerals  it  is 
all  the  time  penetrating  through  the  lower  ones  and  merging  each 
figure  progressively  into  the  background.  Hence  by  this  secon- 
dary registration  the  range  of  the  actinometer  is  greatly 
increased,  lie  then  described  the  manner  in  which  the  albumen- 
ized  sensitive  paper  was  prepared  so  as  to  retain  its  sensitiveness 
and  purity  of  colour  for  a few  months. 

Mr.  Mason  : la  this  paper  as  sensitive  as  our  ordinary  albumen 
paper  ? 

Air.  Taylor:  You  can  make  it  as  sensitive  as  you  choose  by 
adding  gallic  acid  to  the  ordinary  bath. 

Dr.  AIillar  said  that  the  addition  of  orange  glass  is  a very 
valuable  one  to  the  old  actinometer,  that  has  been  used  so  long, 
especially  in  carbon  printing. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde:  I would  suggest  something  about  acti- 
nometers.  It  has  to  be  experimented  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  to  be  placed  screened  from  the  back  of  the  camera  in  a kind 
of  hood  or  funnel,  so  as  only  to  be  affected  by  the  light  coming 
from  the  object  to  be  photographed ; if  expose  d to  other  light 
than  that  it  cannot  be  a true  criterion  of  the  intensity  of  light 
which  falls  on  the  camera.  Secondly  : Every  actinometer  must 
be  used  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure  as  the  plate  itself. 

I would  suggest  experiments  with  the  radiometer.  1 have  one 
of  Prof.  Crookes’  in  my  room  to  measure  the  electric  light.  The 
standard  candle  is  an  absurd  measurement.  The  radiometer  in 
clear  bright  sunlight  at  midday  makes  100  revolutions  per 
minute;  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  it  shows  a tendency  to 
revolve ; at  9 o’clock  it  revolves  pretty  rapidly.  If  I place  it  at 
such  a distance  from  the  electric  light,  and  count  the  number  of 
revolutions  it  makes,  then  1 have  my  data — my  electric  light  in 
comparison  with  sunlight,  if  you  want  to  express  it— so  many 
feet  from  the  electric  light,  so  many  thousand  miles  from  the 
sun.  If  you  place  such  an  instrument  on  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  screen  it  from  the  light  from  behind  with  a hood  blackened 
inside,  and  so  constructed  that  the  opening  for  the  light  which 
falls  upon  it  is  the  same  field  that  you  are  taking  a picture  of, 
and  count  the  revolutions,  then  you  would  only  have  to  wait 
until  that  instrument  makes  the  proper  number  of  revolutions  in  a 
given  time  before  you  take  your  picture.  The  other  more 
doubtful  question  is  heat.  Caloric  rays  are  of  no  use  to  photo- 
graphers, and  the  question,  is  how  far  the  caloric  rays  act  upon 
the  instrument.  I have  made  experiments  upon  the  radiometer  ; 

I tried  it  with  different  coloured  glass,  and  found  that  red  rays 
retard  it  more  than  violet  rays.  If  it  is  only  affected  by  heat,  as 
some  few  assert,  it  is  of  no  use  for  photographers ; but  I deny 
that.  However,  I wish  to  remark  this,  that  the  instrument!  have 
is  so  sensitive  that  if  you  put  your  warm  hand  on  it  it  will  revolve, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Newton'  : I have  one  or  two  negatives  to  exhibit.  I 
made  some  experiments  with  the  new  developer  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henderson.  His  process,  or  the  modification  of  it  by 
Air.  Fry,  was  to  make  a saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potash  and  pyrogallic  acid.  He  reduced  it  about  one-half  with 
water  and  added  two  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  for  a stock  solu- 
tion. When  he  wished  to  develop,  he  took  sufticient  of  that 
to  flow  his  plate,  and  added  a few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  he 
claimed  to  have  obtained  very  excellent  results,  reducing  the 
time  one-third.  In  ray  experiments  I discarded  the  ammonia, 
and  instead  of  making  my  stock  solution  with  the  pyro.,  I made 
it  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  added  to  the  yellow  prns- 
siate.  The  reason  why  I reject  ammonia  in  the  developer,  is 
because  the  ammonia  is  a very  unstable  chemical  compound, 
whereas  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  a very  permanent  salt,  especially 
after  it  has  parted  with  its  water  of  crystallization.  The  solu- 
tions 1 prepare  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  ferro-cyauide  in  six 


ounces  of  water,  to  which  is  added  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  about  to  use  I lake  sufficient  to 
flow  the  plate,  and  add  two  or  three  grains  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  I found,  when  using  it  on  a newly  prepared 
emulsion,  a very  little  bromide  of  ammonium  was  necessary ; 
but  with  an  emulsion  a month  or  two  old,  no  bromide  is 
required.  I have  made  some  fine  instantaneous  negatives  with 
the  developer,  using  emulsion  about  two  years  old.  I have  pro- 
cured the  ferro-cyanide  from  four  different  dealers,  to  determine 
whether  the  ordinary  article  in  the  market  was,  as  a rule,  reliable, 
and  would  give  uniform  results.  So  far,  I have  discovered  no 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  several  samples  obtained.  I 
have  not  experimented  sufficiently  with  dry  plates  to  speak 
definitely,  or  not  as  positively  as  Air.  Fry,  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  If,  however,  I was  to  advise  at  this  present  time,  I 
should  recommend  the  use  of  a small  quantity  of  bromide  when 
using  it  for  developing  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Willis  developed  several  prints  by  his  platinum  print- 
ing process,  and  read  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject: — 
“ Two  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  my  first 
process  for  printing  in  platinum.  This  process  necessitated  the 
employment  of  silver,  a gold  toning  bath,  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  It  was  found  that  unless  the  prepared  paper  had  a preli- 
minary coating  of  silver,  the  particles  of  metallic  platinum 
reduced  during  development  would  not  adhere  well  to  the  sur- 
face, but  would  partially  float  away.  The  image  given  by  this 
process  consisted  of  platinum  with  a trace  of  gold  ; but  unless 
very  carefully  worked  there  was  a tendency  to  produce  prints 
containing  silver  also.  Aloreover,  a sulpho-cyanide  toning  bath 
frequently  gave  yellowish  whites,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  iron.  The  use  of  silver  and  hypo  in  the  process  was  a 
blot  which  I was  anxious  to  remove.  After  some  expenmenting 
1 discovered  that  by  adding  a salt  of  platinum  or  iridium  to  the 
oxalate  of  potash  developer,  the  use  of  silver  could  be  dispensed 
with.  In  my  new  printing  process,  neither  silver,  gold,  nor  hypo  is 
used.  1 will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  work- 
ing. The  sensitizer  is  made  by  mi.xing  equal  quantities  of 
the  following  solutions : — 1st.  A solution  of  ferric  o.xalate ; 
2nd.  A solution  of  potassic  chloro-platinite.  This  mix- 
ture is  spread  on  the  paper  by  means  of  a pad  of  cotton- 
wool, or,  better,  by  a piece  of  flannel  wound  around  a soft  rubber 
tube.  As  soon  as  the  coated  paper  has  become  surface  dry,  the 
drying  is  completed  before  a fire  or  stove  or  in  a hot  cupboard. 
It  is  now  ready  for  exposure.  The  exposure  is  made  under  a 
negative  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  proper  duration  of  exposure 
being  determined  by  inspection  ; all  details  should  be  visible. 

1 may  here  remark  that  the  sensitized  paper  may  be  kept  in  a 
calcium  tube  without  any  deterioration  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  developer  is  made  by  mixing  a solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash  with  a solution  of  the  platinum  salt  before  mentioned. 
This  mixture  is  now  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  pomt,  and  the 
exposed  prints  are  developed  by  floating  them  upon  it  for  one  or 
two  seconds.  After  development  the  prints  are  simply  washed  in 
a weak  solution  of  cirtic  acid  and  then  in  water.  The  object  of 
this  washing  is  to  remove  the  iron  salt  from  the  paper.  The 
advantages  by  this  process  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated : 
1st.  Absolute  permanency  of  the  prints.  The  image  consists  of 
metallic  platinum  only,  and  is  untouched  by  any  chemical  agent 
save  only  warm  ayua  regia.  2nd.  Its  extreme  simplicity,  obvious 
to  all.  3rd.  Great  certainty.  Very  little  chance  of  failure  even 
in  ine.xperienced  hands.  4th.  Easy  applicability  to  various  sur- 
faces, such  as  linen,  cotton,  satin,  and  ceramic  wares. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde  asked  for  the  chemical  reactions  involved 
in  this  process. 

Mr.  Willis  : This  process  is  based  on  the  following  chemical 
reactions : 1st.  A solution  of  ferrous-oxalate  in  protassic- oxalate 

instantly  reduces  the  metal  from  salts  of  platinum.  This  reaction 
was  discovered  by  me  some  years  ago.  2nd.  Ferric-oxalate  under 
the  action  of  light  is  reduced  to  ferrous-oxalate.  This  fact  was 
well  known  very  early  in  the  history  of  photography.  To  explain 
how  these  reactions  are  made  use  of  in  the  process  I will  call  your 
attention  to  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  coating  applied  to 
the  paper.  You  will  remember  it  was  composed  of  a mixture  of 
ferric  oxalate  and  of  a salt  of  platinum.  Now  if  this  paper  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  the  ferric-oxalate  will  be  reduced 
to  ferrous-oxalate,  but  the  platinum  salt  so  intimately  mixed  with 
it  will  remain  unaltered,  so  that,  after  such  exposure  to  light,  the 
paper  will  have  a coating  of  ferrous-oxalate  and  platinum  salt 
in  place  of  the  original  coating  of  ferric-oxalate  and  the  same 
salt.  Now  if  we  float  or  immerse  this  coated  paper  on  which  light 
has  acted  in  a soloutioa  of  potassic-oxalate  the  ferrous-oxalate 
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will  be  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  but  at  the  moment 
of  its  solution  the  ferrous  oxalate  will  reduce  in  fitu  the  metal 
from  the  salt  of  platinum  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  mixed. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  the  coated  paper  be  exposed  to 
light  under  a negative,  the  ferrous-oxalate  formed  in  those  parts 
on  which  the  light  has  acted  will,  when  floated  upon  the  potassic- 
oxalate  solution,  reduce  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it  and 
leave  a picture  in  metallic  platinum. 

Mr.  Masox:  In  w'orking  this  process  supposing  you  employ 
a printer  and  give  him  a certain  number  of  negatives,  could  he 
make  those  prints  as  readily  as  he  could  make  albumen  prints, 
provided  he  is  accustomed  to  working  the  process  ? Would  he 
make  them  faster  or  as  fast  ? 

Mr.  Willis:  He  would  make  them  faster.  The  exposure  is 
about  one-third  of  the  time  required  by  silver  printing.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 


in  tljt  Stnbin. 

English  Mount  and  Manupactoey  Company  (Limited). — 
The  attention  of  photographers  has  recently  been  called  by  ad- 
vertisement to  a new  company  for  the  production  of  mounts, 
cards,  &c.  We  notice  from  the  report  of  the  company  that  its 
prospects,  as  a company,  are  exceedingly  promising,  the  accounts 
showing  something  like  15  per  cent,  on  share  capital,  as  well  as 
the  prospect  of  general  success.  Such  a prospect  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  as  illustrative  of  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  company.  Our  readers  will  see  in  our  business 
pages  some  details  of  this  prospect  of  success,  to  which  we  now 
draw  their  attention,  and  shall  further  refer  to  the  subject  as  in- 
formation comes  under  our  attention. 

Fiue. — We  regret  to  learn  that  a serious  fire  in  Philadelphia 
has  destroyed  the  premises  and  much  stock  of  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Co.,  the  chief  house  for  the  supply  of  cards  and  mounts  to 
American  photographers. 

Impkovement  in  Silvering  Glass. — The  plan  of  coating 
mirrors  with  a thin  film  of  silver,  though  superior  fo  the  old 
amalgamation  process,  has  some  drawbacks.  The  ordinary  treat- 
ment is  as  follows  : The  glass  is  laid  on  a horizontal  table  of  cast 
iron  covered  with  a woollen  cloth  and  heated  to  40°  Centig. 
(104  deg.  Fah.)  On  the  glas.«,  previously  well  cleaned,  are 
poured  successively  a solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  another 
of  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat 
the  organic  acid  reduces  the  metallic  salt,  and  after  about  twenty 
minutes  the  silver  is  deposited  on  the  glass  in  adherent  layers ; 
the  whole  operation  does  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour.  The 
mirror  is  then  dried,  and  the  metal  covered  with  a varnish  suffi- 
cient to  protect  it  from  friction  and,  the  action  of  sulphur 
vapours,  which  blacken  it.  But  silver  deposited  in  this  way  often 
has  an  unpleasant  yellowish  reflection.  M.  Lenoir,  of  Paris, 
turned  his  attention  to  discovering  a process  which  would  obviate 
this  draivback.  He  has  succeeded  by  the  following  means.  The 
glass,  once  silvered,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  double  cyanide  of  meicury  and  potassium,  when  an 
amalgam  of  white  and  brilliant  silver  is  formed,  adhering 
strongly  to  the  glass.  To  facilitate  the  operation  and  utilize  all 
the  silver  employed,  M.  Lenoir,  by  a recent  improvement, 
sprinkles  the  glass  at  the  moment  the  mercurial  solution  is 
applied  with  a very  fine  powder  of  zinc,  which  precipitates  the 
mercury  and  regulates  the  amalgamation.  Mirrors  thus  treated 
no  longer  give,  it  is  said,  the  yellowish  images  of  the  silver  used 
alone,  but  the  white  and  brilliant  reflection  of  the  old  process, 
without  the  emanation  of  vapours  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  men  employed  upon  the  operation. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1880.  In  order  to 
facilitate  our  labours  in  preparing  the  Yeak-Book  or  PuoTO- 
onATHY  for  next  year,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  favour  us  with  brief  practical  papers  on  subjects 
arising  in  their  experience,  so  that  our  annual  may  be,  as  it  is 
designed,  a complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  a trust- 
worthy practical  guide  for  the  future.  As  the  time  approaches  at 
which  we  must  go  to  press,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  copy  can 
be  sent  without  delay. 


Perseverance. — Probably  various  causes  have  contributed  to 
your  failure.  No.  1 is  over-exposed,  beyond  a question.  No.  2 
18  also  over-exposed,  but  it  is  nearer  the  mark.  No.  2 may,  we 
tliink.be  improved  by  intensifying ; possibly  No.  1 may  also. 
Try,  for  inteiisifyin.g,  the  preparation  described  by  Mr.  Edwards 
on  another  p.age.  Mr.  Edwards’  intensifter  is  a modification  of 
the  iodide  of  mercury  intensifler,  and  gives  exceedingly  good  re- 
sults. _ No.  3 seems  to  be  under-exposed.  You  will  note  that 
there  is  no  detail  in  the  foliage ; but  this  seems  partly  due  to 
imperfect  lighting.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  a direct 
light  on  subjects,  like  foliage,  reflecting  very  little  light.  It  is 
possible  that  No.  2 would  have  been  a good  negative  with  mors 
judicious  development.  In  such  a case,  use  a larger  proportion 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  will  give  more  force  and  “ pluck.”  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  plates  may  have  been  faulty,  as  you 
suspect,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  fault  was  in  the  treat- 
ment of  an  inexperienced  hand. 

Captain  Tukton. — You  will  find  the  pyro  developer  better,  wo 
think,  for  collodion  prints  on  opal  than  iron.  A simple  form  of 
the  developer  consists  in  2 grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  CO 
minims  of  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water.  A very  good  formula 
con.sists  in  3 grains  of  pyro  in  an  ounce  of  water,  1 J grains  of 
citric  acid,  and  20  minims  of  acetic  acid.  2.  So  far  as  wo  know, 
our  impression  of  the  platiiiotype  process  is  favourable  ; but  we 
do  not  know  much.  Some  of  the  prints  in  the  Exhibition  were 
very  good.  The  manipulations,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them, 
seem  simple  and  easy.  As  to  whether  cheap  or  not,  we  do  not 
know.  3.  We  have  heard  of  gelatine  plates  being  successfully 
worked  in  plenty  of  orange  light ; but  the  attempt  is  not  safe. 
Better  try  a developing  tray  with  ruby  glass  top.  4.  The  firm 
in  question  do  manufacture  collodion  bromide  plates  as  well  as 
gelatine  plates.  Probably  they  were  sent  out  as  bromide  emul- 
sion plates.  The  enlargements  by  the  firm  you  name  are,  we 
believe,  produced  by  the  Autotype  Company.  We  believe  the 
second  firm  you  name  trustworthy. 

C.  B. — You  will  judge  best  by  trying;  that  is,  placing  the  tint 
upon  a few  different  cedours.  We  should  suggest  maroon  as  a 
good  colour.  It  by  contrast  will  give  the  colour  of  the  prints  a 
warm  black  effect.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  tone  of  the  prints  look 
as  warm  as  possible,  then  use  a greyish  green  velvet,  or  a simple 
grey  tint. 

W.  B.  C. — Your  letter  was  received  too  late  last  week  for  a full 
answer.  AVe  recommended  you  to  obtain  a work  on  the  magic 
lantern  published  by  the  Stereoscopic  Co.,  or  one  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, whose  address  is  Princes  Bridge  Iron  Works,  Manchester.  See 
his  advertisement  of  an  Oxygen  Generator  in  last  issue  of  News. 
Oxygen  is  made  by  mixing  intimately  four  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash  with  one  part  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  mixture  is  placed  in  a retort  suited  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
placed  on  a moderate  fire.  A tube  passing  from  the  top  of  the 
retort  convoys  the  gas  as  it  is  generated  into  a purifier  filled  with 
water,  and  the  gas  after  purification  passes  through  another  tube 
into  the  gas  bag.  The  process  is  one  requiring  care,  and  is  better 
not  undertaken  by  an  entirely  inexperienced  person,  as  it  involves 
some  danger. 

Nemo. — We  scarcely  understand  the  phrase  “ stopping  negative.s,” 
but  glean  from  other  remarks  in  your  note  that  you  wish  to  coat 
some  portions  so  as  to  retard  the  printing.  This  can  be  done  in 
various  way's.  A little  collodion  or  varnish  tinted  by  means  of  an 
aniline  or  other  non-actinic  colour  applied  at  the  back  of  the  glass 
answers  well ; or  a little  tissue  paper  or  tracing  paper  is  very 
effleitnt. 

A.  L.  E.  D. — In  our  next. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

COSiriLSD  BY  MR.  DBS  VOCCX, 

Patenti,  Trade  Harks,  and  Design  Agent,  32,  Sotilhamplon  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

No.  4738.  Crarlks  Gdillaomb  Prtit,  of  Pa'is,  France,  “ Improvements 
in  Photo-typography,"  Dated  21st  November,  1879. 

No.  4784.  Joseph  Uoward  Blamires,  of  IluddersSeld,  Yorkshire,  ‘'Im- 
provements in  Photographic  Apparatus.  ” Dated  24th  November,  1879. 

■ 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  Q.  Stevens,  Holyhead, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  Edward  Day. 

Mr.  J.  Zinns;nlauk,  Dristol, 

Photograph  of  the  Severn  Railway. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Taluot,  Ramsgate, 

P'ourtccn  Pliotographs— Designs  for  Christmas  Cards. 

Mr.  A.  Bocchkr,  Brighton, 

Three  Photographs  of  Madame  Nilsson, 
riiotograph  of  Ocncral  I).  Massey. 

Photograph  of  Miss  Robertson. 

Messrs.  J.tcKKON  H Pi.ecs,  Crook,  Durham, 
l’hotograi>h  of  Mis.  Mauuahou. 
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THE  OPERATING  llOOxM  AND  DARK  ROO.M. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  photographer’s  premises  of  greater 
importance  than  the  operating  room  and  dark  room,  and 
none  upon  which  so  little  has  been  said  and  written.  We 
never  remember  to  have  met  with  a paper  or  discussion  on 
the  subject  at  a Society  meeting  ; nor  h.ave  we  met  with 
anything  written  on  the  subject  except  an  occasional 
chapter  in  some  of  the  older  manuals.  Hence  there  are 
no  definitely  accepted  canons  of  proportion  and  construc- 
tion, no  plans  and  arrangement,  the  result  of  accumulated 
experience,  collected  and  compared.  As  a rule,  each  photo- 
rapher  makes  and  arranges  his  dark  room  according  to 
is  own  ideas — or,  rather,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
space  and  facility  which  his  premises  present.  It  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  of  vital  importance,  and  hence  any 
corner  or  cupboard  which  can  be  spared  is  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

In  offering  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  we  shall  sug- 
gest rather  than  dogmatize ; but  on  one  or  two  points  we 
shall  speak  imperatively.  It  is  very  desirable  that  more 
space  than  is  absolutely  necessarily  usually  devoted  to  the 
department  should  be  given,  and  it  is  that  it  should  be 
well  ventilated.  The  photographer  inevitably  spends  many 
hours  in  the  operating  room,  and  the  work  will  be  better 
done,  and  the  health  materially  beuefitted,  if  the  room  be 
airy  and  well  ventilated.  In  how  many  establishments 
is  the  dark  room  a small  cupboard  which  chances  to  be 
handy,  or  an  inconvenient  corner  partitioned  off  from  the 
studio ! In  how  many,  also,  is  it  made  the  receptacle  for 
all  kinds  of  disused  apj>aratus,  empty  packing  cases, 
cracked  dishes,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  which  gradually 
accumulates ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  operating  room  and  dark  room 
as  distinct  places.  It  is  only  too  common  to  have  a dark 
room  only,  in  which  various  of  the  operations  belong  to 
the  operating  room — such  as  coating  the  plates,  &c. — are 
conducted.  But  connected  with  every  photographic  estab- 
lishment there  should  be  an  operating  room,  a portion  of 
which  may  be  made  into  a dark  room.  Before  we  enter, 
however,  into  details  of  our  own  conception  of  a conveni- 
ent operating  room,  we  will  quote  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Lake  Brice,  in  his  excellent  Manual,  of  what  an  ope- 
rating room  should  be.  He  says  : — 

“Small  and  inconvenient  dens  may  be  made  to  do  duty  on 
occasion ; but  if  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a certain  space, 
say  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  well 
bestowed,  both  in  the  increased  convenience  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  negatives,  and  for  the  health  of  the  operator, 
by  the  superior  ventilation  it  affords. 

“The  aspect  should,  if  possible,  be  N.E.,  to  avoid  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  its  yellow  blinds  ; the  window 
should  be  glazed  with  yellow  glass,  by  the  light  transmitted 
through  which  paper  may  be  excited  and  bath  solution  pre- 
pared ; but  in  operating  for  the  camera,  a curtain  of  one, 
two,  or  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  tammy  in  addition  will 
be  found  necessary,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  preparations. 


“ The  room  should  have  a fire-place  for  warmth  in  winter, 
and  ventilation,  or  drying  of  excited  jiapers  ; and  if  there  is 
a small  boiler  for  hot  water  to  the  stove,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  in  a variety  of  manipulations. 

“ A large  Arnott’s  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  room  in  the 
flue,  and  an  air-shaft,  diaphragmed,  not  admitting  light, 
with  small  flap  doors  to  close  when  desired,  at  the  level  of 
the  floor,  near  the  developing  sink,  will  assist  to  carry  off 
the  fumes  of  the  chemicals. 

“ Two  sinks  lined  with  gutta-percha,  with  wastepipes  of 
the  same  material,  should  be  fitted  entirely  separated  from 
e.ach  other;  one  for  developing  the  picture,  the  other  for 
standing  the  negatives  in  to  steep  in  water,  which  should 
be  laid  on  with  several  taps  to  both  sinks.  Gas  likewise 
should  be  fitted  along  the  sinks  with  deep  yellow  glass  chim- 
neys to  the  burners.  Shelves  for  bottles,  and  a well-made 
close-fitting  cupboard  for  chemicals,  are  wanted ; at  the 
same  time  it  is  especially  advised  not  to  make  the  shelves 
of  the  dark  room  receptacles  for  all  the  nameless  rubbish 
apt  to  accuimdate  in  such  a locality,  and  thereby  establish 
dust-traps,  to  the  certain  deterioration  or  destruction  of 
future  pictures. 

“ Let  the  dark  room  only  contain  those  things  which 
legitimately  belong  to  it ; let  the  shelves,  &c.,  be  washed 
frequently  and  kept  free  from  dust,  the  sinks  in  the  cleanest 
condition,  and  the  floor  covered  with  oilcloth,  as  being  the 
material  with  the  most  unbroken  surface  and  most  easily 
purified  from  dirt. 

“ It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  not  the  slightest  gleam 
of  white  light  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  this  room  whilst 
operating  ; plates  may  be  spoiled  one  after  the  other  by  a 
half-open  keyhole  opposite  them  when  draining,  or  by  a 
forgotten  cranny  at  the  bottom  of  a door.  Curtains  to 
remedy  this  are  not  proper ; they  accumulate  dust  in  their 
folds,  and  the  movements  on  drawing  them  disperses  its 
motes  though  the  air  of  the  room,  to  settle  ultimately  ou 
the  film  ; if  the  doors  are  leathered,  or  have  wooden  fillets 
screwed  round  them,  either  are  quite  as  effectual  iu  ex- 
cluding light,  and  more  cleanly. 

“ Note,  that  if  lead  linings  or  pipes  are  used  for  the  sinks, 
they  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  chemicals,  will  soon  bo  full 
of  holes,  and  the  vapours  of  their  combined  action  are 
most  unwholesome.” 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  a future  issue. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
The  Photo-Astronomical  Observatory  at  IIeudon — The 
Intensifying  of  Gelatine  Negatives — Piiotograpiiio 
Illustrations  in  Newspapers — A.  Scientific  Soldier. 
The  Photo- Astronomical  Observatory  at  Meudon. — M. 
Janssen,  the  well-known  French  astronomer,  is  making  the 
most  of  his  advantages  at  Meudon.  The  chateau,  which  lies 
a few  miles  from  Paris  in  a pleasant  pare,  was  delivered  over 
— what  remained  of  it  after  the  bombardment  by  the 
Prussians — for  a photo-astronomicaf  observatory,  and  M. 
Janssen,  by  constant  solicitation,  has  at  last  induced  the 
French  Government  to  build  him  a well-constructed  obser- 
vatory. 1 he  work  has  begun  in  good  earnest,  but  for  the 
winter  the  operations  are  suspended,  and  M.  Janssen  will 
have  to  wait  another  year  before  his  photo-astronomical 
laboratory  is  finished.  In  the  meantime,  as  wo  know,  M. 
Janssen  has  done  some  good  work,  and  every  day,  when  the 
sun  shines,  a series  of  photographs  of  the  s olar  disc  arc 
obtained.  He  has  an  automatic  instrument,  worked  by  a 
weight,  which  will  take  six  photographs  of  the  sun  every 
twenty-four  hours  with  a nine-inch  refractor.  Wo  know 
how  rapidly  il.  Janssen  can  manage  bis  exposures,  lie  has 
reduced  them  to  a .jjios  ^ second,  and  by  this  means  is 
enabled  to  secure  something  more  than  a bald  solarised 
disc,  resembling  a huge  white  wafer.  The  curtailment  of 
the  exposure  prevents  detail  from  being  lost,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  seeming  solar  pictures  with  characteristics  which 
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furnieh  the  groundwork  for  further  attronomical  study. 
Meudon  is  far  more  favourably  situated  than  Greenwich  as 
an  observatory,  for  not  only  is  the  chateau  much  more  dis- 
tant from  factories  and  smoke  than  our  own  Rojal  Observa- 
toiy,  but  the  French  metropolis  itself  gives  off  far  less  smoke 
from  its  chimneys.  Again,  there  is  less  chance  of  fog,  which 
with  us  is  for  ever  setting  over  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
and  enveloping  Greenwich  Hill  from  top  to  bottom.  But 
Mendon  is  not  altogether  free  from  thick  weather,  and  just 
now  we  hear  that  M.  Janssen  has  been  unable  to  get  a photo- 
graph of  the  sun  for  days  together.  His  instruments  are 
brought  to  a standstill,  and  bis  staff  of  assistants  are  out  of 
work 

T7ic  Inteimfyhg  of  Gelatine  Negatives— B.  J.  Edwaids 
letter,  which  we  published  last  week,  contains  full  details  for 
intensifying  gelatine  negatives,  and  although  we  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  the  only  formula  in  existence  which  suc- 
ceeds, we  will  frankly  state  that  his  iutensitier  acts  ad- 
mirably. We  ourselves  have  tried  it  on  half-a-dozen  thin 
and  weak  negatives,  and  transformed  these  without  delay 
into  vigorous  plates.  In  fact,  it  makes  nothing  into  some- 
thing. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  workers  with  gela- 
tine plates  experience  is  laclc  of  density,  and  in  the  early 
days  many  a plate  was  declared  useless  which,  under  treat- 
ment of  an  intensifier  such  as  Mr.  B.  J.  Kdwards  gives  us, 
rapidly  becomes  bright  and  vigorous.  For  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  we  employed  some  gelatine  j)lates  which  had 
been  developed  a twelvemonth  since,  and  had  been  lying 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  the  reason  that  they  were  too 
weak  and  ghostly.  They  were,  after  suitable  washing, 
treated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  within 
a few  minutes  transformed,  as  we  have  said,  into  serviceable 
negatives.  Our  advice,  therefore,  is  to  copy  Mr.  Edwards’ 
instructions  into  the  laboratory  note-book  as  something  well 
worthy  of  a place  in  that  record. 

rholographic  Illustrations  in  Newspapers. — Life  continues 
to  present  its  reader  with  some  excellent  pictures,  which  are 
stated  to  be  produced  by  a photo-typo  process.  A large 
portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  last,  and  this 
IS  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  sort  that  we  have  seen. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  result  of  a collo- 
type  process  of  some  sort,  and  the  pictures  boar  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  early  prints  that  were  produced 
so  successfully  by  Gamier  and  Tessid  du  Motay  before 
Alberttype  and  Licbtdruck  were  heard  of.  The  fact  that 
these  fine  photographs  may  be  rega'^ded  as  permanent,  while 
they  are  certainly  the  fir  it  mechanically-printed  portraits  of 
large  size  that  have  been  issued  with  a public  newspaper,  is 
a matter  of  singular  importance,  since  we  may  now  be  said 
to  have  reached  a new  era  in  photographic  publication. 
The  issue  of  portraits  by  the  Woodbury  process  was  dis- 
tinctly a step  in  this  direction,  but  in  this  case  only  portraits 
of  small  dimensions  were  issued  with  the  newspaper,  and, 
moreover,  like  the  ordinary  photograph,  it  was  necessary  to 
mount  them.  The  photographs,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are 
issued  with  Life,  and  are  evidently  pioduced  in  Paris,  are 
large  prints  direct  from  the  press,  and  as  stable  as  the  letter- 
press  with  which  they  are  issued.  They  undoubtedly  prove 
that  we  have  made  a further  step  of  advancement  in  photo- 
graphic niustration. 

A Scientific  Soldier. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Com- 
pany of  Royal  Engineers,  or  rather  Sappers  and  Miners,  as 
they  are  still  called  in  India,  which  General  Roberts  has 
with  him  in  Cabul,  have  the  means  wherewith  to  take  a series 
of  views  of  that  capital.  Although  our  soldiers  have  before 
occupied  the  Afghan  capital  and  wintered  there,  we  have, 
strange  to  say,  but  little  record  of  its  characteristics.  A 
diary  that  was  kept  by  Lady  Sale  is  well  nigh  the  only 
trustworthy  information  that  exists  on  the  subject.  On  the 
present  occasion  wu  have  fortunately  in  our  leader,  Sir  Frede- 
rick Roberts,  a scientific  soldier  who  is  likely  to  take  every 
advantage  of  his  military  position,  and  will  assiduously 
employ  the  camera  as  an  aid  in  surveying  [as  well  as  illus- 
trating the  characteristics  of  the  country  around.  It  is  Tory 


well  to  talk  of  a mountainous  country  and  the  surmounting 
of  lofty  passes,  but  until  we  have  a picture  of  them  before  us 
we  never  quite  realise  the  difficulties.  General  Roberts,  to 
get  where  be  is,  had  to  pass  with  his  artillery  and  stores  over 
the  Shaturgarden  a pass  11,000  feet  in  height,  a feat  in 
Europe  of  which  a member  of  the  Alpine  Club  would  feel 
proud.  The  photographs  in  the  last  Exhibition  in  Pall 
Mall,  imperfect  as  they  might  have  been  from  au  art  point 
of  view,  depict  very  graphically  the  difficulties  of  the  road  up 
the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  c.'aggy  height  which  had  to  bo 
surmounted  before  the  fortress  of  Ali  Musjid  could  bo 
stormed.  General  Roberts  will  assuredly  let  us  have  some 
photographs  of  the  Bala  Ilissar,  and  the  city  of  Cabul,  as 
also  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  command  the  city  on 
every  side.  He  it  was  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the 
introduction  of  sunshine  signals  into  the  army.  The  Mance 
heliograph  would  never  have  been  at  work  at  Ekowe  if  General 
Roberts  bad  not  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
Some  six  years  ago,  when  ho  was  Quarter-Master-General 
in  Bengal,  the  Mance  instrument  was  submitted  simul- 
taneously to  India  and  the  Horse  Guards  at  home.  The 
latter  rejicted  it  as  impracticable,  but  General  (then  Colonel) 
Roberts  ordered  half  a dozen  instruments  to  be  procured,  and 
some  Sappers  to  be  at  once  instructed  in  their  use.  It  was 
those  instruments,  and  those  Sappers,  who  afterwards  stood 
the  general  in  good  stead  in  the  Kuram  Valley,  when  last 
year  he  was  in  command  of  that  force,  and  managed  by 
reflected  sunshine  to  maintain  telegraphic  communication 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  His  colleague, 
Sir  Sam  Browne,  telegraphed  the  taking  of  Ali  Musjid  to 
Peshawur  by  a mirror  established  on  the  fallen  fortress,  and 
we  all  know  how  later  in  Zululand,  Colonel  Pearson,  locked 
up  in  Ekowe,  was  able  to  communicate  in  the  same  way  to 
his  chief  on  the  Tugela.  The  telegraph  communication  with 
Cabul,  as  we  know,  has  recently  been  cut,  but  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  before  long  General  Roberts  will  have  estab- 
lished a mirror  station  on  one  of  the  Cabul  heights,  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends  on  the  Khyber  road.  Signalling 
by  sunshine  has  some  disadvantages,  no  doubt,  as  a system 
of  telegraphy,  the  necessity  for  clear  weather  being  one  of 
them ; but  communication  cannot  be  cut  by  an  enemy,  it 
must  be  remembered,  and  this  is  an  invaluable  feature  of 
the  heliograph. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIZE. 

Who  Gavi  It,  Who  Won  It,  and  What  Came  of  It. 

BY  OEO’  BRADFOKDE. 

St.  Ix)E  ! The  romantic  name  of  a very  pretty,  cosy,  and  thriving 
market  town  in  the  midland  counties  ; indeed,  St.  Loe  to  the  full 
carries  out  the  romance  of  its  name,  being,  as  it  is,  surrounded  by 
far  hills,  green  fields,  and  shadowy  woods.  Numberless  are  the 
murmuring  rills  that  brawl  around  it ; while  the  placid  Loe 
meanders  right  through  its  centre,  and  thus,  in  its  course,  having 
caused  at  some  remote  period  of  the  dark  ages  the  erection  of  that 
wonderful  piece  of  architecture — the  old  stone  bridge.  The  latter, 
with  the  dilapidated  cross  in  the  market  place,  were  the  two  anti- 
quities of  St.  Loe.  St.  Loe,  like  all  other  little  market  towns, 
might  be  said  to  slumber  six  days  out  of  the  week,  but  on  the 
seventh,  when  it  did  wake — the  market  day — it  awoke  with  a ven- 
geance ! From  early  morn  until  dewy  eve  it  roared  and  bustled 
— bellowed  and  bartered — it  swaggered  into  booths — it  bragged — 
it  blustered  and  brawled  in  a manner  most  unseemly  ; it  kst 
its  romance — it  lost  its  poetry,  and,  in  short,  would  have,  in  the 
eyes  of  a casual  observer,  appeared  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a small  edition  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  stars  appeared,  the  rude  sounds  gradually  stopped,  and  with 
the  faint  low  of  the  weary  kine  on  the  distant  turnpike,  or  the 
soft  bleat  of  the  huddled  sheep  on  the  common,  St.  Loe  returned 
to  its  sleepy  self,  and  dozed  away  for  another  week  amidst  its 
far  hills,  green  fields,  and  shadowy  woods.  Only  upon  two  other 
occasions  did  St.  Loe  make  an  effort  at  waking  up,  viz.,  on  its 
Flower  Show  and  its  Cat  and  Dog  Show. 

Such  a thriving  town  as  St.  Loe  you  may  suppose  could  not 
be  long  without  a resident  photographer ; still,  so  it  was  ; it  had 
had  Hying  visits  from  gentlemen  of  the  camera,  and  some- 
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times  its  markets  were  inundated  by  a few  Bohemians  who  did  a 
roanng  trade  in  glass  pictures  ; but  it  was  only  lately  that  Jenkins 
took  up  a permanent  abode  there.  He  was  a quiet  painstaking 
man — an  obliging  man— indeed,  nothing  gave  him  greater  trouble 
than  the  thought  of  any  of  his  customers  being  dissatisfied  ; he 
would  have  granted  sittings  for  weeks  on  end,  rather  than  let  any 
Oie  go  away  grumbling.  Now  you  know  this  is  the  proper  dis- 
position to  succeed  if  your  painstaking  and  obliging  be  allied  with 
tact.  I am  afraid  Jenkins  was  too  simple  to  know  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tact,  else  why  should  he  have  been  induced  to 
bestow  a photographic  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  two-year-old 
tabby  at  the  St.  Loe  Cat  and  Dog  Show  ? I cannot  explain  to 
you  the  circumstances  that  led  Jenkins  to  take  such  a step,  but  it 
is  a melancholy  fact  that  ho  did  it.  I believe  that  his  general 
mpression  was  that  it  would  be  a cheap  way  of  advertising,  and, 
of  a consequence,  increase  his  business. 

As  the  year  drew  near  its  close,  the  Cat  and  Dog  Show  had  its 
day,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  said  day  it  was  known  all 
through  St.  Loe  that  Peter  Anketel  had  won  Jenkins’  prize  by 
the  perfections  of  his  longed-haired,  long-tailed  Angora  cat. 
Peter  Anketel  was  a tailor,  and  withal  a most  extraordinary  sort 
of  a fellow.  I really  don’t  know  but  what  I should  have  left  the 
extra  out,  and  said  most  ordinary  fellow,  for  Peter  was  ill-made, 
ill-read,  and  very  badly  bred,  with  a genuine  love  for  nothing  ex- 
cept his  beer  and  his  cat;  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  I fancy 
these  are  accomulishments  belonging  to  an  ordinary  fellow. 

It  was  a dull  gloomy  Jlonday  morning  in  December  that 
Peter  Anketel  walked  into  Jenkins'  studio  with  a pleasant  grin 
on  .his  face,  and  a small  hamper  in  his  hand.  After  wiping  away 
a drop  or  two  of  the  last  mug  that  happened  to  still  cling 
lovingly  to  his  scraggy  beard,  he  exclaimed,  “’Morning,  Mr. 
Jenkins  ; I’ve  come  after  that  ’ere  prize!’’ 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure — to  be  sure !’’  quoth  Jenkins,  cracking  his 
knuckles  pleasantly  ; “you  are  the  winner!  ’ 

“ No,  I bean’t  !’*  answered  the  tailor,  bringing  his  hand  with 
a thump  down  on  the  hamper ; “ but  this  ’ere  cat  is!” 

“ Yes — y-es  I"  exclaimed  Jenkins  ; “ but  you  know  that  it  isyou 
that  is  to  sit  for  the  photograph !” 

“ How’s  that,  man  ?’’  cried  the  tailor,  looking  suspiciously  at 
Jenkins.  “ Tell’ce  I ain't  the  winner.  This  'ere  cat  is  the  winner, 
and  it’s  he  as  is  to  bo  potographed  1" 

Jenkins  tried  to  explain  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the  cat,  and 
not  the  feline  itself,  that  such  a prize  was  meant  for  ; and  in  his 
eagerness  to  eschew  the  job  of  having  to  try  such  a mad  affair  as 
photographing  a cat  that  had  been  closed  up  in  a hamper  for  an 
hour  or  so,  aud  thumped  about  until  it  was  nearly  wild,  and  on  a 
black  December  day,  he  set  to  work  to  wheedle  Peter  Anketel 
into  sitting  himself.  When  he  discovered  that  Peter  was  married, 
as  a further  inducement  he  offered  to  take  them  both  together  ; 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

“ Now  you  just  stop  your  gammon  !”  roared  Peter  at  length. 
“ You  bo  a stranger  in  these  parts,  an’  yer  not  up  to  our  w’ays. 
We  knows  summat  up  this  way,  I kin  tell  ye.  If  a horse  wins  a 
race,  it  be  the  horse  that  wins,  and  not  the  measter ; an’  if  a cat 
win  a prize,  why  dom  ye,  gie  the  cat  the  prize,  an’  ha’e  done 
wi’  it.  Is  yer  doors  an’  winders  shut? — because  she’s  kind  o’  wild 
when  she  fust  gets  out.  Now  then  my  boo-ty  1” 

And  with  these  words,  he  opened  the  hamper,  and,  with  a snarl, 
out  bounded  the  great  cat  and  commenced  to  inspect  and  smell 
the  furniture. 

“ Haint  she  a boo-ty  ?”  cried  the  tailor,  gazing  at  her  ad- 
miringly. “ And  look  here,  sir,  1 wants  her  took  stood  up  !’’ 
Jenkins  sighed,  and  went  into  his  dark  room,  vowing  that  he 
would  take  better  care  of  the  wording  of  the  next  prize  he  gave. 
Jenkins  brought  all  his  patience  to  bear  upon  the  absurd  case. 
He  at  first  tried  to  make  friends  with  the  cat,  but  hastily 
abstained  upon  seeing  her  lay  back  her  ears  and  show  her  teeth. 

‘‘Nue,  thee  mustn’t  do  that;  she  have  a nasty  way  wi’ 
strangers,”  warned  Peter. 

Fifteen  times  did  Jenkins  try  that  cat,  and  fifteen  times  Jen- 
kins failed ! What  Jenkins  said  when  he  was  in  the  dark  room 
I do  not  know,  but  it  was  not  poetry.  At  length  his  patience 
came  to  an  end.  With  teats  in  his  eyes  he  addressed  Anketel,  who, 
to  make  matters  worse,  sat  smoking,  thus  filling  the  little  glass 
room  with  additional  fog. 

“ My  dear  sir,  it  is  a moral  impossibility  for  me  or  any  one  to 
photograph  that  cai ; but  I am  a man  of  peace,  and  I am  willing 
to  photograph  you  and  your  family — your  grandfather  and  your 
grandmother,  your  uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  your 
children,  your  grandchildren — in  fact,  all  your  royal  family,  in  one 
immense  group  as  an  equivalent.  Is  it  a bargain  ?’’ 


“ Dang  it  all  1 ” quoth  the  tailor,  scratching  his  head,  “ it’s  a 
fair  offer ; but— trt/  the  cat  nffahi,  will  ye,  and  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  keep  her  still  ? ’’ 

Jenkins  groaned,  but,  Job-liko,  tried  another  plato.  Ho 
whistled  at  the  cat,  he  roared,  he  screamed,  he  clashed  tho  lid  of 
the  fire  stove  ; he  sprang  into  the  air,  and  came  down  yelling — 
he  got  excited  ! This  excitement  was  evidently  contagious,  for 
Peter  Anketel  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  give  Mrs.  Angora  a 
good  cuff.  That  cuff  put  a stop  to  the  whole  proceedings,  for 
Mrs.  Puss,  in  an  awful  state  of  excitement  herself,  and  totally 
bewildered  by  tho  unearthly  sounds,  snapped  at  her  master,  and 
inflicted  a sharp  bite  on  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  Jenkins’ 
shouts  had  a joyful  ring  in  them  when  he  perceived  the  blood 
Sanguinary  wretch!  He  saw  that  his  hour  of  triumph  had. 
arrived. 

“ A most  dangerous  thing  to  be  bitten  by  a cat,"  quoth  he, 
grimly.  “I  have  known  of  several  awful  deaths  through  such, 
’rhe  only  preventive  is  the  death  of  the  cat.  Of  course, 
you  can  please  yourself ; but  if  I were  in  your  place,  I would  not 
rest  until  I bad  destroyed  that  cat!  ’’ 

Loudly  laughed  the  tailor  as  he  scornfully  waved  his  gory 
hand,  and  exclaimed : “Tell’ee  what — yer  a duffer.  I’ll  bet  the 
neebours  know  what  sort  o’  man  you  are.  I’ll  show  ’em  what 
sort  o’  photographer  yer  are  1 Y'er  a duflTer ! 

And  with  a good  many  worse  expressions  than  these,  Peter 
Anketel,  the  tailor,  stuffed  his  cat  into  his  hamper,  then,  with 
one  withering  look,  walked  away  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
Three  Bells.  Jenkins  watched  him  disappear  under 
the  archway,  then  muttered:  “Duffer?  By  Heavens!  but  I 
shall  be  revenged  on  that  fellow — I shall  not  rest  until  he  has 
drowned  his  cat ! ’’ 

How'  Jenkins  managed  his  part  I am  about  to  tell : the  means 
ho  used  yon  can  easily  guess  it.  Hardly  had  Peter  Anketel  com- 
menced his  sentiments  regarding  the  prize  and  Jenkins  to  a 
gaping  audience  of  loafers,  than  tho  landlady  casually 
remarked — 

“What  is  the  matter  with  your  hand,  Peter?” 

“ Cat  bit  it  when  I was  trying  to  hold  him  for  that  fool  ’’ 

“ Cat  drowned  ? ’’ 

Peter  laughed,  but  not  quite  so  heartily  or  so  scornfully  as 
he  had  done  in  Jenkins’  glass  room.  And  now  the  landlady 
retailed  a few  harrowing  instances  of  deaths  resulting  from  such 
bites,  some  of  which  brought  queer,  creeping  sensations  up  and 
down  the  small  of  Peter’s  back.  However,  Peter  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  in  a loud  voice  called  for  more  beer.  In  vain 
I Peter  tried  to  turn  tho  conversation.  If  for  a short  time  his 
! abuse  of  Jenkins  was  overpowering,  so  that  tho  company  could 
I not  even  get  a word  slipped  in  edgeways,  still  the  flood  of  his 
eloquence  was  sure  to  come  upon  the  final  denouement  and  the 
bite.  Or  if  poiltics  claimed  the  company’s  attention,  so  that  the 
prize  and  the  cat  and  the  bite  were  all  forgotten,  it  was  singu- 
lar— in  fact,  one  of  those  singular  occurrences  that  are  remem- 
bered even  until  this  day  in  the  annals  of  St.  Loe  gossip — it  was 
singular,  I say,  that  some  one  was  sure  to  drop  in  and  remark 
the  two  bloody  punctures  on  Peter  Anketel’s  forefinger.  Then 
followed  the  unvarying  question  : “ Cat  drowned  ? ” 

This  constant  dropping  began  to  have  its  effect.  Peter 
no  longer  laughed,  and  ultimately  he  did  not  wait  for  ac- 
quaintances to  observe  the  marks  by  chance,  but  showed  them  to 
them,  and  in  a mysterious  whisper  asked  their  opinion.  Then, 
of  course,  came  that  unvarying  verdict — Drown  the  cat ! 

It  was  likewise  a singular  thing  on  that  eventful  day  that 
Jenkins,  the  peaceable,  the  patient,  was  strangely  excited ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  his  face  was  often  seen  glued 
to  the  smoky  window  of  the  bar-tap,  and  that  it  wore  a 
fiendish  grin. 

Through  the  ale  and  the  horrible  tales  that  he  imbibed,  Peter’s 
imagination  became  so  excited  that  he  felt  sure  he  was  suffering 
from  the  earlier  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution.  So  ho 
drank  and  talked  hydrophobia  until  evening,  when  he  resolved, 
as  a final  test,  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  his  good 
friend  Mendem,  tho  shoemaker,  and  abide  by  his  decision.  If 
he  said  with  the  others,  he  would  have  that  cat’s  life  that  very 
night,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Full  of  ale  and  trouble,  Peter 
at  length  arose  to  seek  his  friend.  Now  it  was  cruel  of  someone 
hidden  in  a door-way,  to  cry  mew-mew  as  he  passed ! The  cry 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end,  snd  he  well  nigh  burst  into  tears  as 
he  thought  on  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  it  could  so  in- 
dulge itself  at  the  expense  of  a fellow-creature  whose  life  was,  so 
to  speak,  hanging  in  the  balance.  When  Peter  had  told 
his  now  lengthy  story  to  the  shoemaker,  the  latter,  whose 
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face  had  remained  immovable  during  the  recital,  albeit  Peter 
tried  his  hardest  to  make  his  position  as  tragic  as  possible, 
arose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  whistling  softly  to  himself, 
reached  down  a country  paper,  and  pointing  to  a paragraph 
with  his  forefinger,  handed  it  to  Peter. 

Peter  tremblingly  read  the  title,  “Horrible  death  from  the 
bite  of  a cat !”  SVhat  Peter  did  or  said,  I cannot  exactly  tell, 
but  perhaps  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  moon  was  shining  peacefully  down  upon  the  lazy  Loe  and 
its  old  stone  bridge,  when  a man  stepped  forth  from  a gloomy 
doorway ; his  movements  were  stealthy,  and  he  bore  beneath  his 
armabundle— a mysterious  bundle  from  whence  proceeded  strange 
smothered  noises.  The  long  High  Street  of  St.  Loe  was  deserted, 
the  lights  had  all  but  disappeared  from  the  windows  of  the 
dwellers,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  slow  and  solemn  tread 
of  the  w'atchman  as  he  paced  his  weary  round.  With  a precau- 
tion that  betokened  guilt  did  that  wretched  man  proceed  towards 
the  brink  of  silent  running  Loe. 

Nearer  and  nearer  ! There  was  no  mistaking  the  wretch’s  tru- 
culent manner.  He  was  bent  upon  crime. 

He  now  stood  on  the  brink.  A sudden  motion — a heave  and  a 
splash ! 

Simultaneous  with  the  splash  a man  very  like  Jenkins  jumped 
up  from  behind  the  buttress  of  the  bridge,  and  shouted,  “ Help  ! 
Help  1 Someone  drowning  ! ’’ 

And  he  who  had  done  the  deed,  fled — fled  as  swift  as  the  wind, 
and  in  his  headlong  career  overturned  the  guardian  of  the  night, 
who,  seeing  a man  running  as  if  for  life,  concluded  that  he  had 
at  least  committed  murder  ; so  instantly  gaining  his  feet  he  made 
after  him  with  all  speed.  He  was  a big  policeman,  and  the  sound 
of  his  feet  made  an  awful  noise  in  the  silent  streets.  People  heard 
and  wondered — jumped  out  of  bed — threw  open  the  windows — 
and,  spying  the  excited  chase,  sprang  into  what  clothes  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  followed  suit. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  there  is  nothing  easier  to  be  ob- 
tained than  a crowd  ; and  in  this  instance  the  man  who  had  dis- 
posed of  the  mysterious  bag  in  the  silent  waters  of  the  Loe  found 
himself  the  leader  of  as  motley  a crowd  as  wasFalstaff’s  regiment. 
He  doubled  his  speed,  and  flew  rather  than  ran.  So  well  did  he 
succeed,  that  he  dashed  into  the  dark  doorway  from  whence  he 
had  so  lately  emerged  before  the  foremost  of  them  had  turned  the 
corner.  Before  they  had  arrived,  he  had  double-locked  the  door, 
and  was  eyeing  them  cautiously  from  the  corner  of  the  first  floor 
window. 

'•  Where  the  devil  has  he  got  to?”  asked  a man  who  was  easily 
distinguished  by  having  nothing  on  but  a shirt  and  an  ulster. 

“ Lord  knows  ! ” gasped  the  policeman. 

“ What  did  he  do  ?”  again  asked  the  ulster  and  shirt. 

“ Lord  knows  ! ” a^in  gasped  the  policeman. 

“What  on  earth  did  you  chase  him  for,  then  yelled  the  ex- 
cited mob. 

“ Because  he  run  like  the  devil ! ’’  replied  the  policeman. 

And  Jenkins,  the  photographer,  went  to  bed  chuckling  that 
night,  and  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  until  next  morning. 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  fine,  clear,  and  frosty,  so  that 
Jenkins  expected  to  do  a little  trade.  Towards  noon,  who  walks 
into  his  studio  but  Peter  Anketel,  with  his  Sunday  coat  on  ? 

“ Look  here,  Mi.'ter!  ’’  he  exclaimed  ; “ I’ve  changed  my  mind 
about  that ’ere  prize.  I’ve  corned  to  betook  myself.” 

“ Sorry  to  say,’’  replied  Jenkins  the  painstaking  and  obliging, 
in  firm  accents,  “that  I have  changed  my  mind,  too,  and  1 am 
determined  that  I shall  only  photograph  the  cat.  So  go  and 
fetch  it  ! 

Anketel  slnnk  towards  the  door  muttering. 

“ How  is  the  bite  ? ’’  quoth  Jenkins.  “ Feel  any  bad  effects— 
eh?’’ 

“Oh,  dom  thee  and  thy  prize  too !”  roared  the  exasperated 
tailor,  as  he  rushed  oil  in  a rage. 

And  then  Jenkins,  the  painstaking  and  obliging,  went  up  and 
down  in  St.  Loe,  and  told  the  inhabitants  all  about  his  prize — 
who  gave  it — who  won  it — and  what  came  of  it. 


GERMAN  PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  I’iiotoorapuic  News  we  published 
a letter  from  Mr.  Fry,  iu  which  he  expressed  a conviction 
that  thinness  iu  gelatine  negatives  was  often  tho  result  of 
using  German  pyrogallic  acid.  Messrs.  Sobering,  of  Berlin, 
regarding  this  as  a personal  allusion,  have  submitted  a 


sample  of  their  pyrogallic  acid,  together  with  an  English 
sample,  to  Dr.  Vogel  for  comparison.  He  has  sent  us  the 
following  statement  of  results. 

Two  kinds  of  pyrogallic  acid  were  handed  to  me,  the 
one  from  the  chemical  manufactory  (on  shares)  of  E. 
Sobering,  the  other  from  the  manufactory  of—*,  in 
London.  I was  also  informed  that  a London  examination 
had  shown  the  English  pyrogallic  acid  to  possess  towards 
bromide  of  silver  a power  of  reduction  far  greater  than  that 
of  tbe  German  acid.  How  they  had  been  tested  with  refer- 
ence to  bromide  of  silver  is  not  stated  ; I therefore  wish 
to  make  a few  introductory  remarks. 

Bromide  of  silver  can  be  reduced  by  pyrogallic  acid  only 
in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  and  the  intensity  of  tbe  reduction 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  al'Kali 
present,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  the  influence 
of  light  are  increased. 

Hence,  if  two  quantities  of  pyrogallic  acid  were  to  be 
tested  as  to  their  respective  powers  of  reduction,  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  but  also  that  of  tbe  am- 
monia (or  alkali),  and  the  degree  of  concentration  have  to 
be  exactly  equal  in  each  case;  moreover,  the  influence  of 
light,  as  far  as  possible,  has  to  be  excluded,  otherwise  con- 
siderable sources  of  error  will  be  created.  On  the  other  hand, 
pyrogallic  acid  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  is  also  oxidized 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  pyrogallic  acid  be 
tested  in  the  presence  of  air,  the  latter  will  destroy  by  oxi- 
dation a portion  of  the  acid,  which  will  increase  in  tho  same 
proportion  as  the  quantity  of  air  present.  Hence,  in  tho 
operations  of  testing,  differences  will  arise  even  from  the 
employment  of  vessels  of  unequal  size. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  these  sources  of  error,  I proceeded 
as  follows : — 

I took  two  bottles  of  yellow  glass  which  excluded  such 
rays  of  light  as  might  have  caused  a chemical  change,  both 
holding  200  cub.  cents.  Into  each  bottle  I poured  exactly  8-5 
cub.  cents,  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  contained 
1‘2  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  this  were  added  6 cub. 
cents,  of  bromide  ammonia  solution.  It  had  been  previously 
ascertained  that  5'9  cub  cents,  of  the  said  bromide  of  ammonia 
solution  were  capable  of  precipitating  the  above  mentioned 
argentic  nitrate  solution.  Hence  the  bromide  of  ammonia 
remained  a trifle  in  excess — that  is  to  say,  to  an  equal  amount 
in  the  two  testing  liquors.  Then  to  each  of  the  two  testing 
liquors  2 cub.  cents,  of  ammonia  were  added,  and,  exactly  at 
tbe  same  time,  to  one  of  them  a solution  of  1 gram  of 
Schering’s  pyrogallic  acid,  in  10  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol  ; to 
the  other  a solution  of  1 gram  of  English  pyrogallic  acid  iu 
10  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol.  Both  were  afterwards,  during  tho 
space  of  ten  minutes,  contemporaneously  and  uniformly 
shaken  in  a closed  bottle.  Then  each  liquid  was  emptied 
into  a glass  containing  sulphuric  acid  iu  sufficient  quantity 
to  saturate  the  given  amount  of  ammonia.  By  means  of 
this  acid  tho  ammonia  was  at  once  neutralized,  and  thereby 
the  reducing  power  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  upon  bromide  of 
silver  instantaneously  checked.  Each  of  the  amounts  of 
bromide  of  silver  thus  treated  was  then  brought  upon  a filter 
aud  carefully  washed  out,  then  both  the  filters,  together  with 
the  precipitates,  placed  into  glass  vessels,  where  diluted 
nitiic  acid  (sp.  gr.  Dl)  was  poured  upon  them. 

It  has  previously  been  established  that  the  diluted  acid 
on  being  heated  does  not  attack  the  bromida  of  silver,  but 
nearly  solves  the  admixture  of  silver  produced  by  reduction. 

Through  application  of  heat,  this  solving  of  the  reduced 
silver  was  iu  both  cases  effected,  and  then  its  amount  deter- 
mined by  trituration  with  a solution  of  potuss  c iolide 
according  to  a well-known  method  of  silver  trituration.  With 
the  English  acid  I obtained  89G  grams,  with  t^chering’s 
937  grams  of  argentic  nitrate  solved. 

The  result  shows  that  under  identical  circumstances  tho 
reducing  capacity  of  Schering’s  pyrogallic  acid  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  English  acid,  and  from 

* The  name  of  a highly  ri.apectable  firm  of  in  uiufacturiug  chenusU  si 
here  given.— Ep, 
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the  mentioned  results  it  follows  that  the  English  pyiogallic 
acid  reduced  74j  per  cent.,  Scliering’s  78,\.  per  cent,  of  the 
argentic  bromide  employed.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asserted 
that  the  English  pyrogallic  acid  possesses  greater  reducing 
power  than  that  of  Sobering,  the  assertion  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  erroneous  one  caused  by  errors  in  testing.  Had  the 
English  pyrogallic  acid  really  greater  powers  of  reduction 
than  Schering’s  it  would  show  itself  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  when  gelatine  dry  plates  are  being  developed.  But 
if  a dry  plate  be  exposed  in  the  stereo  apparatus,  cut  into 
two,  then  one  half  brought  out  with  Schering’s,  the  other 
with  English  pyrogallic  acid,  while  exactly  the  same  amounts 
of  potass  bromide,  water,  and  ammonia  are  added,  a 
superior  effect  of  the  English  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  in  the 
least  perceptible.  Both  halves  are  brought  out  with  equal 
speed  and  intensity,  a fact  which  proves  that  in  employing 
very  small  quantities  of  ammonia  (as  is  usual  in  bringing 
out  dry  negatives)  the  difference  of  tlie  reducing  capacities, 
as  shown  in  the  abuve  described  quantitative  testing,  is  not 
so  conspicuous.  1 must  likewise  oppose  the  assertion  that 
the  pictures  developed  with  English  pyrogallic  acid  are  more 
intensely  black  than  those  produced  with  Schering’s  pyro- 
gallic acid.  If  one  proceeds  under  circumstances  exactly 
alike,  the  intensity  of  the  negatives  obtained  must  also  be 
the  same. 

This  I certify  truthfully, 

{Signed)  Puofessor  Db.  J.  Voqf.l. 

Berlin,  4<7t  November,  1879. 

[It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  no  name  of 
any  German  chemical  manufacurer  was  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Fry's  letter,  and  unless  Messrs.  Schering  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  pyrogallic  acid  in  Germany,  they  were  not 
necessarily  implicated  in  the  imp’ied  charge.  We  have 
pleasure,  however,  in  giving  publicity  to  Dr.  Vogel’s 
interesting  results.  It  should  be  remembered  in  all  opera- 
tions with  pyrogallic  acid  that  its  age  and  conditions  are 
important  factors  in  its  activity.  An  old  sample  which 
has  had  some  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  loses  much  of  its 
reducing  power. — Ed.] 


AllT  AND  ITS  REL.\TION  TO  PlIOTOGRAPin:. 

A Series  of  Pafers. 

No.  III. 

BY  AN  ART  STUDENT. 

Before  commencing  a portrait,  it  is  essential,  then,  that 
the  line  upon  which  it  is  based  is  clearly  mapped  out  in 
the  artist’s  mind  ; — for  to  commence  a picture  without  any 
definite  object  in  view  ; to  pl.ace  the  model  and  reproduce 
it,  giving  prominence  and  importance  to  those  points 
which  ought  to  be  subordinate  ; to  pose  it  without  having 
thoroughly  fixed  the  particular  place  of  feeling  you  wish  to 
throw  into  the  face ; to  arrange  the  draperies  and  the 
body  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  forms  that  body 
takes  without  its  covering  ; — to  begin  work  under  these 
disadvantages  must  inevitably  result  in  failure.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  works  of  the  great  masters,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is_an  underlying  current,  so  to  speak,  throughout  al 
their  compositions — a key,  or  high  note,  which  governs 
their  work  in  the  same  way  that  the  leader  of  an  orchestra 
gives  the  note  whereby  the  rest  are  enabled  to  play  in 
unison.  Without  this  starting  point  there  would  be  bound 
to  be  a great  amount  of  discord  ; and  in  the  same  manner, 
without  this  note  or  starting  point,  all  art  work  would  con- 
tain discordant  parts.  The  object,  then,  is  to  find  the  key 
to  the  composition,  and  to  arrange  it  accordingly.  If  it  is 
repose,  let  repose  pervade  the  picture,  and  vice  verm. 
And  here  I would  add,  there  is  necessarily  a limit  beyond 
which  it  is  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  go.  No  matter  how 
high  the  artist’s  imagination  may  soar — it  may  be  a most 
lofty  and  noble  conception — yet  if  unsuitable  for  pictorial 
display,  or  unattainable,  there  is  nothing  to  show,  or  the  effort, 


being  beyond  the  capabilities,  ends  in  the  ridiculous  or  re- 
pulsive. Whenever  this  happens,  although  the  result  may 
be  nil,  a lesson  has  been  taught  and  fault  guarded  against  for 
the  future.  At  present  there  are  samples  of  photographic 
failures  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  London  shop  windows. 
One  in  particular  is  that  of  a well-known  and  able  actor, 
who  is  represented  as  in  the  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens. 
The  aim  has  been  high  so  far,  but  the  attempt  an  undoubted 
failure,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  absurd,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  quite  unsuitable.  There  is  none  of  this 
absurdity  to  be  found  in  the  actor  on  the  stage,  however  ; 
here  we  have  the  repulsive  as  a contrast ; not  but  what 
the  representation  of  the  actor  is  true  and  life-like,  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  an  imitation,  no  matter  how 
true  it  be,  is  only  fit  for  those  whose  taste  is  for  the  mor- 
bid, and  quite  unsuitable  to  be  the  subject  of  a pictorial 
composition.  It  is  one  which  no  cultivated  person  could 
delight  in. 

Art  has  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  our  species,  and 
no  good  can  ever  come  of  accustoming  our  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  scenes  of  horror.  Such  a theme  as  a man  in  the  last 
throes  of  a hideous  disease  can  never  rise  to  the  sublime  ; 
and  if  attempted  to  be  reproduced  in  a picture  by  any 
other  than  a master's  hand,  it  is  bound  to  partake  of 
the  ridiculous  ; and  as  either  is  objectionable,  it  were 
better  that  such  effort  should  be  left  alone.  True,  Hogarth, 
in  the  “Rake’s  Progress,”  introduces  us  to  the  interior  of 
a mad-house  ; yet  look  how  he  has  counterbalanced  the 
dreadful  parts  of  the  picture— the  women  lovingly  tend- 
ing and  soothing  the  poor  lunatic,  while  the  repulsive 
feeling  with  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  view  the  others 
is  taken  away  when  we  perceive  how  little  they  feel  their 
position — how  the  possession  of  a few  trumpery  playthings 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  employed  ami  alleviating 
their  misery.  To  depict  facial  expression— to  give  grace 
and  dignity  to  the  carriage  of  the  figure — to  cause  the  eye 
to  dwell  upon  those  points  on  which  it  is  intended  it  should 
dwell,  are  some  among  the  many  dilliculties  which  it  is 
essential  the  artist  should  try  to  surmount.  In  painting 
there  are  many  methods  of  obtaining  the  relief,  and  con- 
sequently the  importance,  which  is  due  to  the  head.  Rem- 
brandt's style  is  one  of  the  most  masterly.  By  throwing 
the  entire  figure  into  shade,  he  thus  obtains  and  concen- 
trates the  light  upon  the  face  ; but  there  is  not  a particle 
of  cutting  line  to  be  found.  Unlike  the  photographic 
Rembrandt  — which  has  usually  one-half  of  the  face  a patch 
of  unbroken  white  against  a dark  background — everything 
is  softened  away.  The  light  plays  upon  the  projecting 
points  of  the  mask,  throwing  them  forward  ; from  thence 
the  gloom  and  shadow  slowly  gather.  There  is  no  want 
of  roundness,  however,  in  the  deepest  parts — no  lack  of 
detail : if  we  look  for  it,  it  is  there,  but  does  not  thrust 
itself  on  the  eye.  The  head  of  a Capuchin  Monk,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  is  well  worthy  of  a care- 
full  study,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  the  details  fully  wrought 
out  in  each,  yet  subservient  to  the  whole,  and  the  head 
looming  grandly  forth,  and  rivetting  the  entire  attention. 


INTENSIFYING  GEL.VTINE  NEGATIVES. 

Dbar  Sir, — I believe  the  formula  for  intensifying  gela- 
tine negatives  by  the  modified  method  of  mercury  iodide 
was  given  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  to  the  public,  and  he  is 
most  certainly  in  error  by  stating  that  I described  it  as  my 
own.  The  formula  I gave  was  that  which  worked  best  with 
me,  and  I defy  Mr.  Edwards  to  prove  that  the  formula  I 
gave  is  anything  but  correct.  I tried  the  formula  given  by 
Mr.  Edwards  a short  time  since  in  another  journal,  and  after 
carefully  carrying  out  the  directions  there  given,  I managed 
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to  spoil  three  pints  of  solution  ; so  I set  to  work,  and  began 
with  CO  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  4 
ounces  of  distilled  water;  then  I dissolved  110  grains  of 
potassium  iodide,  and  added,  which  did  not  quite  dissolve 
the  red  iodide  of  mercury  that  was  formed,  so  by  adding  10 
grains  at  a time  I just  obtained  what  Mr.  Edwards  had 
described,  i.e.,  that  the  red  precipitate  should  be  nearly  dis- 
solved ; 140  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  gave  this  result ; 
then  by  adding  40  grains  of  hypo  dissolved  in  2 ounces  of 
water  (and  not,  as  Mr.  Edwards  gave  it,  put  the  crystals 
into  the  solution)  I found  that  it  gave  a clear  solution  ; and 
whether  correct  or  not  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  estimation,  it  did 
intensify  several  weak  gelatine  negatives  to  perfection  ; and 
thus,  having  found  the  proportion  that  gave  me  the  best 
results,  I published  it  for  the  benefit  of  others ; and  further 
than  this,  it  now  forms  a part  of  the  instructions  sent  out 
with  my  gelatine  plates. 

Undoubtedly,  the  hypo-mercurial  intensificr  is  due  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  but  1 do  think  that  he  has  no  occasion  whatever 
(having  made  it  public)  to  snap  at  any  other  person  for 
making  a modification  of  it  to  suit  a desired  end. — Very 
truly  yours,  A.  J.  Jarman. 

41,  Queen  Street,  Eamsgate. 


hx  th  ^tubi0. 


South  London  PnoTooRAPiiic  Society. — The  first  m«et- 
ing  for  the  Session  1880  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next, 
Jan.  1st,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when 
the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a lantern  exhibition  for  the  dis- 
play of  members’  slides  and  others,  after  which  Messrs.  W. 
Brookes  and  F.  A.  Bridge  (who  will  superintend  lha  proceed- 
ings) will  continue  the  entertainment.  Tickets  may  be  had  of 
the  Secretary,  II.  Garrett  Cocking,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Right  IIon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.— As  the  Right  Hon, 
W.  E.  Gladstone  completes  his  70th  year  on  the  U'Jth  inst., 
about  thirty  of  the  leading  Liberals  of  Lincoln  have  subscribed 
for  a handsome  birthday  present  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
in  response  to  nn  invitation  from  the  Mayor.  The  gift  is  to 
take  the  form  of  fifty  of  the  finest  photographs  of  Roman,  early 
Norman,  Gothic,  and  medimval  architecture  in  Lincoln,  which 
have  been  purchased  and  mounted,  and  will  be  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco.  The  first  page  will  contain  the  dedication 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  bo  followed  by  the  signatures  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Sheriff,  and  others.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  llawarden 
Castle  so  as  to  reach  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  birthday. 
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Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred 
Brothers.  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  J.  C.  Hathersley  was  duly  elected  a member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  Scholfield  then  presented  to  the  Society  a develop- 
ing tray  or  box  made  of  metal  constructed  to  form  a sink  as  well 
as  a chemical  chest,  and  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
him  for  his  very  handsome  present. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Bolton,  at  the  requestor  the  Chairman, 
promised,  if  possible,  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  a print  or 
enlargement  from  a negative  he  had  succeeded  in  taking,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light,  of  a large  group — the  Choral  Society  of 
Bolton,  and  w’hich  has  been  noticed  in  the  photographic  journals. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  then  read  paper  a entitled  “ Artistic 
Photography.” 

Mr.  S.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  some  very  excellent  photographs 
from  11  by  9 negatives  printed  upon  unglazed  drawing  paper, 
and  also  the  very  handsome  prize  he  had  been  awarded  by  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  a prinWrom  his  prize 
negative. 

Mr.  J.  Pollitt  explained  that  he  had  produced  many  prints 
on  paper  only  slightly  albumenized,  which  rendered  them  very 
effective  for  working  upon  afterwards,  and  notwithstanding  the 
result  was  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Leigh,  they  were 
printed  in  much  less  time. 

Mr.  W.  Watts  then  read  a paper  entitled  “Electro-Deposi- 
tions in  Connection  with  Photographs,”  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted some  very  interesting  experiments,  projecting  the  same 
on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  lime  light  sc'opticon,  and  exhibited 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  electro-depositions. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Jlessrs.  Gregory,  Watts, 
Leigh,  and  the  Chairman,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

PnoTOGRAPiiiG  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  usual  mqutlily  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  on  the  12tbinst.,  Mr.  George  Mansfield  in 
the  cliair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.^  Cowan  showed  in  detail  the  preparation  of  gelatine 
emulsion,  going  through  the  actual  process  at  each  stage.  This 
was  done  with  a view  of  encouraging  amateurs  to  prepare  their 
own  plates,  and,  by  demonstrating  the  simplicity  of  doing  so, 
remove  the  objection  which  is  generally  entertained.  Three 
new  members  having  been  proposed  for  o'ection,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  after  having  inspected  the  collection  of  prints  from 
which  the  presentation  print  to  De  issued  by  the  Society  was 
recently  selected. 


R.  AV. — There  is  no  lack  of  photographic  colourists ; the  profession 
is,  in  fact,  somewhat  crowded.  But  the  really  skilful  are  generally 
in  demand,  and  are  kept  fully  employed ; they  arj  not  very 
numerous.  The  wisdom  of  training  a young  person  to  such  a 
profession  depends  entirely  on  circumstances,  such  as  rapacity, 
probability  of  having  a connection,  &c. 

J.  K. — To  secure  good  collodion  enlargements  on  opal  requires 
some  experience.  The  collodion  should  be  tolerably  ripe,  and  the 
bath  in  good  condition.  A pyrogallic  acid  developer  is  desir- 
able : 2 grams  of  ptro,  30  ni’inins  of  acetic  acid,  and  1 ounce  of 
water  will  answer.  A tolerably  full  exposure  and  rapid  develop- 
ment will  give  you  the  warmest  tones.  A solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  emtaining  two  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  neutralized  by 
means  of  p'-epared  chalk,  will  give  a rich  black  tone  ; continue  the 
application  of  the  gold  solution  until  the  image  appears  the  same 
at  the  back  as  the  front.  2.  We  believe  no  license  is  requiicd  for 
the  use  of  the  double  transfer  process.  Certainly  none  is  required 
for  enlarging. 

Mu.  AV.  Crisp,  of  Chester-le-Strect,  writc.s  to  mention  the  very 
tine  and  rapid  re.sultshehad  seen  produced  on  some  gelatine  plates 
prepared  by  Mr.  Clennett,  ot  AVest  Hartlepool.  It  is  verygiatify- 
ing  to  hear  of  such  satisfactory  results  on  the  plates  prepared  by 
a gentleman  who  has  only  recently  commenced  their  commercial 
manufacture. 

Steam  Burnisher. — It  was  made  to  order.  Mr.  Calder’s  address 
is  179,  Maxey  Road,  Plumstcad. 

F.  Henley. — To  make  the  emulsion  into  a pellicle,  pour  it  out 
into  a dish,  so  as  not  to  exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  of  the 
emulsion.  Then  allow  it  to  dry.  Wlicn  nearly  dry,  cut  it  into 
strips;  and  when  quite  dry  they  will  curl  up  from  tho  dish  in 
the  form  of  pellicle.  2.  Imperfect  washing  will  leave  an  un- 
necessary salt  pre.sent,  a nitrate  of  cadmium  or  ammonium,  or 
whatever  base  was  in  the  bromide.  3.  AA’e  have  never  measured 
the  quantity  ncoessaiy  to  coat  a quarter-plate,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Doctor  is  right.  Yes,  10  cub.  cents,  are  equiva- 
lent to  2J  drachms. 

S.  B.  M. — The  reticulation  you  dccribe  is  very  distressing,  and 
there  is,  wo  fear,  no  cure  for  it.  The  best  plan  is  to  mix  off  tho 
collodion  with  a newer  sample  which  does  not  reticulate.  You 
will  often  find  such  collodion  very  useful  fur  mi.xing  with  a new 
unripe  sample  which  tends  to  work  thin  and  foggy. 

AV.  J.  Chap.man. — Yes,  your  statement  of  the  case  is  correct. 
The  chief  novelty  in  the  case  in  question  is  tho  arrangement  for 

‘ portability  and  (mcking. 

G.  L.  M.— The  distorted  negative  of  which  you  send  us  a print 
is  duo  to  attempting  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  negative  by 
heat.  Gelatine,  if  it  contain  any  moisture,  will  generally  melt 
when  brought  into  c ontact  with  heat,  and  if  a film  in  any  degree 
melt  it  is  certain  to  run  a little,  and  hence  the  distortion.  The 
negative  must  dry  a])ontaneoiisly.  This  may  be  aided  by  a dry- 
ing- box,  or  by  keejiiug  them  in  a room  where  there  is  a current 
of  air. 

A.  L.  E.  D.— The  prion  of  tho  Photographic  News  by  post  is 
15-'.  per  year,  or  3‘.  lOd.  per  quarter  payable  in  advance.  The 
order  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher.  To  print  on  linen,  sponge 
or  soak  it  with  a solution  of  five  grains  of  common  salt  iu  nn 
ounce  of  water.  AVIieii  dry,  apply  a 30-grain  solution  of  nilraio 
of  silver,  dry,  and  print.’  Then  fix  and  wash  as  usual.  Tho 
price  of  the  Year-Book  is  Is.,  and  2d.  postage. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — Year-Book  copy  received.  Thanks.  AVe 
will  write. 
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131,  189,  249,  502,  583,  699 
Eggs,  manufacture  of,  108 
Electric  light,  83,  92.  217,  240,  264,  204,  302, 
342,  355,  398 

Electric  light  for  copying,  45 
Electric  light,  street  portraits  by,  35 
Electric  shutter,  285 
Elements,  dissociation  of  the,  507 
Elliott,  C.  E.,  Payment  in  advance,  44 
Elrod,  J.  C.,  For  retouching,  461 
Employers  and  employed,  99,  418 
Emulsification  in  gelatino-bromide  process,  184 
Emulsion,  Beechey,  285 
Emulsion,  collodio-bromide,  20,  27,241 
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Emulsion  processes,  123,  157, 283,  325 
Emulsion,  rapid  collodion,  477 
Emulsions,  coliodio  and  gelatino-bromide,  222, 
259,  20D 

Emulsions,  how  to  use,  349 
Emuisions,  multiplicity  of  formul®  for,  475 
Emulsions,  pyroxjline  for,  7 
Emulsions,  soluble  bromide  in,  38 
Emulsions,  starch,  439 
English  Mount  Co.,  612 
Engraving,  photographic,  17, 20,  39 
Engraving,  photography  on  wood  for,  572 
Enlargement  by  gelatino-bromide  process,  7 
Enlargement,  carbon  process  for,  144 
Enlargements  by  development,  solar,  603 
Enlargements,  process  for  direct  printing  and, 
430 

Enlargements,  solar,  425 
Enlarging  camera,  425 
Enterprise,  photographic,  67 
Ephemeral  photographers,  212 
Erysipelas,  sodium  hyposjlphite  in,  480 
Etching  on  glas',  fluid  for,  487 
Evans,  C.  II.,  Portraits  with  motto  margins,  55 
Exhibition,  the  photographic.  306,  378,  381,  380, 
483,  486,  493,  510,  558,  561,  571,  573,  587 
Exhibitions  and  exhibitors,  541 
Expeiiments,  some  curious,  429 
Exposures  of  paper,  preliminary,  53 
Expression,  to  obtain  a pleasant,  348 
Eye  In  portrai.ure,  fixing  the,  144, 153 

F 

Fabre’s  dry  collodion  process,  500 

fading  of  photographs,  112,  279 

Fading  of  undeveloped  image,  38,  51 

Falmouth  Exhibition,  479 

Faulkner,  R.,  Artificial  light,  45 

Faulkner,  R.,  Luxograph  testimoniils,  9 

Feather  in  flight  photographed,  570 

Ferranti,  C.,  Dry  plates,  128, 151, 171 

Ferric  oxalate  photometer,  8 

Ferrier,  E.,  Working  the  gelatine  process,  329 

Ferro-cyanide  developer,  395 

Ferrotypes,  to  get  pure  whites  in,  461 

Films,  colloid  copying,  517 

Films,  cracked  negative,  22 

Films  splitting,  gelatine  emulsion,  439 

Finance,  remarks  on,  161 

Fire,  612 

Fire  at  Barony’s  studio,  0C5 

Fire  on  Autotype  Company’s  premises,  571 

Fixing,  method  of,  44 

Fluorescent  body,  a new,  450 

Fluoricacid  for  clean'ng  p'ates,°38 

Fogging,  causes  of,  351 

Forgeries  and  photography,  361 

Forgeries,  photographic,  589 

Formul®,  some,  603 

Fortune-telling,  photography  and,  259,  280 

Foster,  death  of  Jlr.  le  Neve,  97. 103 

Foxlee,  E.  W.,  Continuing  action  of  light,  218 

France,  photography  at  the  bank  of,  73,  77 

France,  photography  in,  115,  499 

Freke,  A.,  Painting  stuck  to  glass,  586 

Fry,  F„  Oelaiine  plates,  188 

Fry,  S.,  Cause  of  thin  imiges  on  dry  plates,  521 

Fuel  and  lighting,  432 

G 

Dale’s  swallow,  521,  543 

Gaslight,  photography  by,  172,  174,  189,  228, 
270,  298,  300 

Geissler’s  tubes,  photography  of  spectra  of,  473 
Gelatine,  1,  25,  336,  432 


Gelatine  development,  641 
Gelatine  emulsion,  133, 185,  195,  220,  255 
Gelatine  emulsion  films  splitting,  439 
Gelatine  emulsion,  lloulgrave’s,  585 
Gelatine  emulsion  process,  Bennett’s,  140 
Gelatine  emulsions,  washing,  191 
Gelatine  film,  strange  freak  of,  490 
Gelatine  films,  to  cause  adherence  of,  41 
Gelatine  negatives,  frilling  in,  516 
Gelatine  negatives,  intensifying,  614 
Gelatine  negatives,  permanence  of,  418 
Gelatine  negatives,  stretching  of,  487 
Gelatine,  new  work  on  photography  with,  559 
Gelatine  plates,  80,  85,  153,  188,  191,  218,281 
450,  452 

Gelatine  plates,  developing,  334,  597 
Gelatine  plates,  honeycombing,  430 
Gelatine  plates  in  daylight,  developing,  546 
Gelatine  plates,  intensifying,  334 
Gelatine  plates  without  glass,  133 
Gelatine  plates,  wrinkling  on,  130 
Gelatine  process,  556,  564,  595 
Gelatine  process,  experiments  with  the,  129 
Gelatine  process,  working  the,  328,  330 
Gelatine,  silver  bromide  emulsion  in,  85 
Gelatino-bromide,  312,  327,  312,  345,  357,  374, 
376,  393,  475 

Gelatino-bromide  and  bichromated  gelatine,  385 
Gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  579,  696,  602,  606 
Gelatino-bromide  process,  emulsification  in,  184 
Gelatino-bromide  process,  enlargement  by,  7 
Gelatino-bromide,  Stebbing's,  294 
Gelatinous  solutions,  clarifying,  591 
German  journals,  13 

Germany,  photographic  visit  to,  110, 136 
German  pyrogallic  acid,  616 
Ginx’s  baby,  397 

Glasgow  Fhotographic  Association,  155,  552,  587 

Glass  for  photographs,  444 

Gold  in  nitrate  of  silver,  47 

Gordon,  R.,  Beechey  emuUion,  285 

Grant,  W.  J,  A.,  Dutch  Arctic  expedition,  379 

Green,  W.,  Emulsion  plates,  157 

Green,  W.,jRap:d  dry  plates,  201 

Greenwich  observatory,  217 

Gregson,  £.,  Luxograph  testimonials,  9 

Ouiacum,  collodio-bromide  with  gum,  266 

Gun-cotton,  recent  investigations  of,  398 

Gup,  356,  369,  377,  394 
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Hailstones,  damage  by,  383 
Hard  times,  47,  60,  69 
Harman,  R.  P.,  Artificial  lighting,  122 
llarmer,  J.,  Camera  for  portraiture  of  children 
and  animals,  86 
Hatch,  V.,  Artificial  light,  93 
Uaugk,  F.,  Blue  spots  on  albumenized  paper, 
508 

Hazard,  J.  S.,  Gelatine  plates  in  the  studio, 
80 

Hazard,  J.  S.,  Pictures  at  Falmouth,  453 
Iliighway’s  Practical  Portrait  Photography,  156 
Heliograph  and  camera,  445 
Ileliography,  584 
Heliostat  in  war,  157 
Ilelioslat  or  heliograph,  181 
Uesler,  A.,  Fading  of  photographs,  112 
Higgin,  G.  W.,  Removing  hypo  from  prints  501 
Historical  recollections  of  photography,  382 
Holiday  photography,  565,  577 
Honourable  mention,  515 
Horse  in  motion,  photographing  the,  359 
Hot  weather  photography,  328 
Iloulgrave,  II .,  Experiments  with  the  gelatine 
process,  121 


Houlgrave’s  gelatine  emulsion,  585 
How  another  martyr  put  it,  192 
Hunter,  Dr.  A.,  Subjects  from  nature,  183 
Hunter,  W.  J..  Intensifying  gelatine  plates,  335 
Husnik , Prof.  J.,  Collotypes  on  zinc  plates,  57 
Husnik,  Prof.  J.,  Photography  on  wood,  137 
Hygiene  of  photography,  565 
Hypo  from  prints,  499,  501 
Hypo  from  prints,  removing,  573 
Hyposulphite  in  therapeutics,  186 
Hyposulphite  of  sods,  spilling,  130 

I 

Identification  by  photography,  415 
Identity  of  photographic  work,  205 
Inlecency,  photography  and,  522,  546 
India,  gelatine  plates  in,  194 
Innovations  in  photograpiiy,  162 
Instantaneous  pictures  of  athletic  exercises, 
586 

Instantaneous  pictures,  prize,  0 
Instruction,  photography  for  popular,  210 
Insurf  nee  rates  on  collcdion,  7 
Intensifying  formul®,  73 
Intensifying  gelatine  negatives,  614 
International  photographic  association,  506 
Inventors,  photographic,  150 
Ireland,  Photographic  Society  of,  317,  348,  383, 
407,  454,  504,  575,  588,  618 
Iron  age  of  photography,  559 

J 

Janssen’s  observations  at  Meudon,  265 
Japan,  photo-block  printing  in,  .507 
Japan,  photographic  block  printing  in,  576 
Japanese  photo-mechanical  printing,  494 
Jarman,  A.,  Gelatine  negative  process,  595 
Jarman,  A.  J.,  Curious  dry  plate  phenomenon, 
130 

Jarman,  A.  J .,  Intensifying  gelatine  negatives, 
617 

Jarman,  A.  J.,  Working  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  327,  345,  357 
Journal,  a new  photographic,  325 
Journalism,  photography  in,  301 
Journals,  German,  13 
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Kerr,  Capt.,  Artists’  Supply  Association,  383 
407 

Khyber  and  Jellalabad,  photographs  of  the,  505 

L 

Lacan,  M.  E , death  of,  54,  91 

Lacan,  M.  E.,  anl  T.  Sopwith,  49 

Land.scape  photography,  comfort  in,  276 

Lindscapes,  photographs  and  paintings  of,  577 

Lantern  entertainment,  96 

L intern  e.xhibitionat  the  Alexandra  Palace,  383 

Lantern  slides,  tuning  process,  116,  123 

Lantern  transparencies,  481 

Large  photographs,  24 

Laurent,  K , A method  of  fixing,  44 

Law  and  medicine,  photography  in,  230,  211 

Laws,  P.  M , Boissonas’  rapid  process,  200 

Laws,  P.  M.,  Gaslight  photographs,  1&9 

Laws,  P.  M.,  Portraiture  by  gaslight,  299 

Lectures  on  photography,  553,  583 

Leicester  manufacture,  455 

Lens,  centreing  a,  430 

Lenses,  caution,  504 

Libel,  photography  and,  520 

Light  and  h -at,  new  source  of,  444 
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Light,  anil  its  work  in  absorption,  T9,  88,  103, 
112,  147 

Light  an!  life,  72,  229 
Light  anil  warmth,  552 
Light  gum,  a new,  192 
Light  upon  batteries,  action  of,  455 
Lighthouses,  photography  in,  457 
Lighting  the  sitter,  225 
Lightning  processes,  CO 
Literature,  photographic,  91, 409, 499 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
69,  75,  118,  164,  214,  328,  479,  587 
Loescher  and  Petsch’s  studies  from  life,  398 
Lombardi,  Luxograph  testimonials,  31 
Looking  back,  427,  441,  418,  405,  4S1,  494,  511, 
544,  563 

Lord  Lome  and  his  wife,  photographio  group, 
60 

Lord  Mayor  and  indecent  photographs,  546 
Luxograph,  the,  120 

Luxograph  pictures  at  Falmouth,  4i3,  467,  479 
Luxograph  testimonials,  9,  23,  34 

M 

Magic  lantern  news,  378 
Magistrates  and  photographers,  450 
Mallock,  A.,  Mirage  photographs,  597 
Mance’s  heliograph  and  the  camera,  445 
Manchester  in  the  camera,  37 
Manchester  Photograph'C  Society,  9,  35,  107, 
15I>,  202,  249,  335,  453,  503,  575,  618 
Manteli,  Dr.  A.  A.,  Beechey  dry  plates,  79 
Map  making  in  France  acd  Austria,  133 
Marseilies,  photography  at,  242 
Martin,  J.,  Perspective  for  photographic 
students,  333,  345 
Mason's  instantaneous  drop,  58 
Masters  and  men,  3G0 
Mathews,  W.,  Tichborne  photographs,  213 
Mayland’s  marvellous  monkeys,  517 
Mclntire,  II.,  The  metric  system,  232 
Mechanics,  American  r.  English,  180 
Medals,  to  wnom  due,  515 
Medicine,  photography  in  law  ami,  230,  211 
Mental  operations,  photographic  illustrations 
of,  419 

Metals,  two  new,  419 
Metric  system,  the,  232 
Meyer's  discovery,  397 
Microscope  and  camera,  601 
Miniature  in  art,  108 

Mirage,  photographing  a,  265,  298,  313,  336,  315, 
5Q7 

Monckhoven,  Dr.,  Gelattno-bromidc  of  silver, 
570,  .596,  602 

Monckhoven,  Dr.,  Main  difficulties  of  carbon 
process,  388 

Monckhoven,  Dr.,  Preparing  gelatino-bromide 
374 

Monckhovin,  Dr.,  V.,  Points  to  be  observed  in 
carbon  practice,  472 

Monckhoven’a  photometer  for  the  studio,  476 
Morgan,  W.  S.,  Col  odioo  transfers.  256,  258 
Motion,  photographic  representation  of,  132, 469 
Mounting  material,  13, 103,  429 
Muffins  and  photograpliy,  89,  82 
urray,  F,.  0.,  Artificial  production  of  Winter’s 
light,  170 

Murray,  E.  C.,  photographic  paradox,  202 

N 

Natives,  photflgrapliing  the,  450 
Natural  colours.  355,  367,414 
Nature,  subject  from,  183 
Negative,  ownership  of,  181 


Negatives,  damaging,  555 
Negatives,  flexible,  358 
Nelson,  W.  II.,  Dry  plate  work,  285 
Nelson,  W.  II.  Rapid  dry  plates,  218,  238 
New  departure,  267 

Newspapers,  photographic  illustrat'On  of,  611 
Niepce  memorial,  235,  283 
Nightmare,  a photographic,  519 
Night  photography,  576,  582 
Normandy,  dry  plate  work  in,  475 
Northern  notes,  63 
Notes  and  suggestions,  514,  520 
Notes  and  queries,  106,  115,  113,  164,  202,  209, 
226, 239  '■ 

Noton,  M.,  Exposing  valve  for  rapid  plates, 
567 

Notorieties  photographed,  174 
Novelties,  342 

Noverre,  Major,  Keeping  pyroxylin*,  105 
Noverre,  W.  L.,  Changing  apparatus  for  dry 
plates,  296 
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Obernetter’s  Chromo-collotype  process,  169 
Obscene  photographs,  517 
Observatory,  a new  imperial,  505 
Operating  room  and  dark  room,  013 
Operator,  an  untrustworthy,  139, 153 
Osborn,  0.  W.,  Ar  istic  retouching,  899 
Osboin,  0.  W.,  Causes  of  fogging,  351 
Osborn.  O.  W.,  Lighting  the  sitter,  224 
Osborn,  0.  W.,  Out-door  photography,  303 
Osborn,  0.  W.,  Posing  the  subject,  268 
Osborn,  O.  W.,  Skylights,  012 
Ott,  A.,  Asphaltum  process.  291 
Ott,  A.,  Photogaap'ny  in  Switzerland,  237 
Out-door  photography,  303 
Over-fxposure,  and  reversal  • image,  139 
Ownership  of  specimens,  30 
Oxalate  of  iron,  22,  33,  42,  41,  45,  82 
Oxalates  in  photography,  92 
Oxygen,  the  liquifier  of,  25 
Oxygen  in  the  sun,  291 
Oxygen,  warning  to  makers  of,  809 


P 

Paget  competition,  95,  108,  145,  3l9 
Paint  for  studios,  Carvalho’s,  507 
Painting  stuck  to  glass,  586 
Paintings,  photography  and  oil,  11.5 
Palmer,  II.  J.,  Experiments  with  gelatine  emul- 
sions, 220 

Palmer,  Kev.  II.  J.,  Poilralturc  by  artificial 
light,  77 

Paper  artigues,  272 
Paper,  double  albumchized,  460 
Paper  negative  plates,  453 
Paper,  preliminary  ixposurcsof,  53 
Paper,  preparation  of  albumcnized,  552 
Paper,  preserving  sensitive,  114,  154 
Papers  in  carbon  photography,  277 
Papyrograph.  the,  463 
Paradox,  phutt  graphic,  174, 187,  201,  213 
Paris  Exhibition  awards,  62 
Parr,  R.,  Building  a studio.  213 
Parr.  R.,  Cheap  and  efficient,  170 
Parr,  R , Home-made  pocket  camera,  21 
Parr,  R.,  Photographic  paradox,  2l3 
Patent  Rill,  the  new,  119 
P-tterns,  photographic,  419 
Payment  in  advince,  14 

Pearsall,  Q.  F.  K.,  flood  prices  v.  hard  times, 28 
Pearson,  jun.,  0.,  Holiday  photography,  565> 
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Pearson,  R.,  Warning  to  oxygen'makers,  009 
Permanent  photographs,  282 
Persian  and  English  art,  408 
Perspective  for  photographic  students,  333,  345 
Petter,  the  late  .Mr.  IV.,  218 
I’henomeuon,  remarkabte,  261 
Pbilosophj,  photography  or,  84 
Phipson,  Dr.  T.  L.,  Oxalates  in  photography 
45,  92 

Phosphorescent  photographs,  -557 
Phosphorescent  photography,  210,  487 
Phosphorescent  powders,  353 
Phosphorescent  substances,  manufacture  of,  341 
Phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium,  502 
Photo-astronomical  observatory  at  Meudon,  614 
Photo-Chemicus,  Preparing  gelatine  emulsiom 
358,  394 

Photo-chrome,  127 
Photo-engraving  processes,  277,  319 
“ Photograplied  like  that,”  556 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  TO,  8S> 
178,395,  443, 550 
Photographic  action,  a,  603 
Photographio  Club,  662,  571,  575,  577,  582,  587, 
597 

Photographic  Society  of  Berlin,  70,  118, 164, 190 
20-2,  215,  2'27,  250,  286,  311,  323,  430,  454,  610 
Photographic  Society  of  France,  47,  91,  102, 
127,  178,  181,  214,  222,  '286,  325,  431,  546,  590 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  46,  7'2’ 
82,  93,  106,  120,  132,  142,  156,  164,  227,  228, 
262,264,  301,  306,  307,  378,381,  336,  453,  5‘’L 
518,  551,  588,  609 

Photographic  societies,  278,  319,  323 
Photography,  advances  in  apjilication  of,  3,  15 
Photography  and  sun's  surroundings,  471 
Photography,  disadvantages  of,  410 
I’hotography  during  past  year,  6 
Photography  in  court,  364 
Photography,  what  I know  about,  5 
Photo-lUhogrsphy,  672 
Photo-mechar.ical  printing.  221,  416 
Photo-mechanical  printing  in  Japan,  494 
Photometer,  a new,  541 
Photometer,  ferric  oxalate,  8 
Photometer  for  the  studio,  476 
Photometer,  Monckhoven’a,  103,  506 
Photo-phonograph,  487 
Phototypie,  294,  331 
Pliotolypie,  progress  of,  559 
Plioto-typography,  111 
Pictures,  copyright  in,  66 
Pigeon  post  in  France,  ‘277 
Pine,  L.,  Rapid  process  for  direct  printing  and 
enlargements,  460 
Piracy  of  works  of  art,  120 
Plans  and  drawings,  4'24 
Plaster  of  Paris,  36 
Plates,  clean,  125, 142 
Platiootype  process,  80,  273 
Platinum  salts,  photography  with,  283,  294 
Platt,  S.  L.,  Heating  a toning  bath,  608 
Platt,  S.  L.,  To  photograph  children,  461 
Platt's  tracing  apparatus,  513 
Pleasures  of  photography,  117 
Puikilography,  205 

Poisonoui  properties  of  bichromate  of  potash,  I3 

Polar  expeditions  depicted,  253 

Police  photography,  29 

Polychrome  autegrapbie,  181 

Porcelain  transparencies,  43 

Portrait,  a new  form  of,  505 

Portrait  painting,  43 

Portraits,  sharp  definition  in,  193 

Portraits  with  motto  margins,  55 

Portraitist,  an  early  artistic,  67 

Portraiture,  copyright  in,  511 
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Portraiture,  size  in,  54 
Posing  the  subject,  268 
Potash  for  iron  and  steel,  318 
Powder  process,  the,  4JS,  467 
Preluminery  noo'.iz,  93 
Presentation  print,  144, 14 j 
Pressand  exhibition,  4S3,  493,  497,513,  511 
Press  opinions  on  photographic  copyright,  523, 
643 

Piices  in  portraiture,  1,  28 
Printing  copies  of  letters,  420 
Printing  experience,  331 
Printing  on  glass,  4S7 
Printing  perplexities,  364 
Printing  process,  new  photographic,  552 
Printing  with  collodio-chlorlde  of  silver  cmul. 
sioD,  435 

Prints,  to  trim,  173 
Prints,  washing,  443 

Pritchard,  II.  B.,  Dirk  room  windows  for  gela- 
tine plates,  248 

Pritchard,  II.  B.,  New  novel,  72 
Pritchard,  II.  B.,  New  novel  by,  600 
Pritch.ard,  11.  B.,  New  solvent  of  pyroxyline,  19g 
Pritchard,  11.  B.,  Phosphorescent  suljihide  of 
cadmium,  602 
Professional  beauties,  437 
Publishers,  photography  and,  97 
Purple  of  the  ancients,  452 
Pyrogallic  acid,  German,  OlO 
Pyrotechnic  compound,  106 
Pyroxyllne,  acids  in  manufacture  of,  421 
Pyroxyline  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  72 
Pyroxyllne  for  emulsions,  7 
Pyroxyline,  formula  of,  296 
Pyroxyline,  keeping,  37,  105,  109 
Pyroxyline,  new  solvent  for,  198 
Pyroxyline,  non-explosive,  396 
Pyroxyline,  Wolfram’s  investigations  on,  253 

R 

Randolph,  J.  P.,  Diary  of  an  artistic  photo- 
grapher, 315 

Rapid  plates,  exposing  valve  for,  567 
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